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It  is  dear  that  it  woHld  be  impossible  to  use  to  any  good  purpose  the  small  space 
•i  my  command  witliout  the  most  rigid  limitation  of  the  object  in  view.  If  it  were 
my  duty  to  enter  into  the  masses  of  literary  and  critical  questions  which  affect  the 
date  and  authorship,  the  unity  and  special  difficulties,  of  Hie  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  would  require  a  much  larger  space  to  furnish  an  adequate  introduction  to 
any  one  of  them.  In  these  few  pages  it  would,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to  treat 
folly  of  the  single  question  which  meets  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  study  even  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  namely,  what  are  the  true  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  different  names  of  God— now  Jehovah,  now  Elohim,  and  now  both  together,  or 
interchangeably ~ which  we  find  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Bible.1  For  the  discussion 
of  all  such  questions  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  Introductions  to  the  several  books, 
or  to  other  sources.  My  present  task  is  directly  limited  by  the  character  of  this 
Commentary  as  essentially  Homilbtic.   I  am  required  to  famish  some  suggestions 


iq  use  to  be  made  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  methods  to  be  followed. 


and  the  principles  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  dealing  with  it  for  purposes  of  rellgioos 
instraction* 

Now  exegesis  is  one  thing,  and  pulpit  exhortation  is  another.  A  man  may  be 
a  most  nneful  preacher » he  may  have  great  powers  of  oratory,  and  may  be  enabled 
to  enforce  many  practical  and  religions  lessons  with  fervour  and  acceptance— without 
any  pretence  to  the  learning  which  is  essential  to  a  profound  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  8criptore.  And  such  men  are  sometimes  misled  into  the  supposition  that  they 
can  speak  with  authority  on  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  particular  passages. 
The  supposition  is  entirely  baseless.  Any  man  may  gather  for  his  own  use,  and 
that  of  others,  the  manna  which  lies  everywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  ；  but 
no  man  can  without  labour  become  master  of  all  the  hidden  treasures  which  lie 
beneath.  Holy  8cripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  A  Christian 
child,  an  ignorant  peasant,  may  have  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  most  necessary  for  the  inner  life  of  Hie  regenerate  soul  than  ia  possessed  by 
the  greatest  master  in  Israel.    But  this  saving  knowledge,  though  infinitely  more 

1  Jehorah,  for  instance,  occon  in  twelve  conaecative  passages  in  Gen.  L ~ iz.,  and  Elohim 
in  fifteen  oonaecatiTe  passages.  For  a  brief  examination  of  the  subject,  see  '  Quarry  on 
Genesis,' jMMnm,  and  t£e 4  Sp^Jtefs  Oommentaiy,'  i.  pp.  21—30. 
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important  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  does  not  entitle  any  one  to  an  opinion 
of  the  smallest  value  on  the  removal  of  ezegetical  difficulties,  or  on  difficult  and  dubious 
questions  of  fact  or  doctrine.  The  remark  of  St.  Jerome,  that  in  his  day  there  was  no 
old  woman  bo  ignorant  and  so  stupid  as  not  to  hold  herself  entitled  to  lay  down  the 
law  on  matters  of  theology,  is  true  in  this  day  ；  and  it  applies  also  to  Biblical  interpret- 
ation. But  he  who  would  aspire  not  only  to  found  upon  Scripture  texts  a  moral  and 
spiritual  exhortation,  but  to  ascertain  and  unfold  the  actual  meaning  of  Scripture, ― to 
decipher  the  oracles  of  God  as  the  inspiring  light  gleams  over  the  letters  of  the  jewelled 
Urim, ― must  have  at  his  command  a  multifarious  knowledge.  Without  this  he  may 
be  at  home  in  the  shallows  which  the  child  can  ford,  but  not  in  the  depths  where  the 
elephant  must  swim.  Piety  and  charity  are  far  more  important  than  learning  for  the 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Divine  revelation  ；  and  prayer  is  most  important  of  all. 
Without  these  a  man  may  know  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  yet  possess  no  effectual,  no 
spiritual  knowledge  of  a  single  line  ；  but  even  with  these  there  are  many  passages 
which,  without  study  and  learning,  can  never  be  rightly  understood.  On  such  pas- 
sages no  unlearned  and  untrained  person  should  profess  the  ability  to  form  an  opinion 
of  any  value.  The  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  many  pages  of  Scripture,  the  power 
of  looking  at  it  in  its  right  perspective,  is  only  rendered  possible  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  original  languages,  and  with  the  historic  and  other  conditions  under  which 
the  Scriptures  were  written.  But,  in  the  last  few  years  especially,  the  results  of 
accumulated  study  on  all  questions  connected  with  sacred  literature  have  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  humblest  students.  To  neglect  these  sources  of  inform- 
ation is  inexcusable  in  any  who  really  reverence  the  word  of  God.  Without  holi- 
ness and  sincerity  their  thoughts  on  Scripture  may  be  useless  for  the  amelioration  of 
mankind  ；  but  even  if  they  possess  these  spiritual  gifts,  their  teaching,  not  only  on 
minor  matters,  but  even  in  matters  of  extreme  importance,  will  be  liable  (unless  it  be 
very  humble  and  very  careful)  to  be  defaced  by  incessant  errors  of  ignorant  misin- 
terpretation, which  will  be  all  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  dog- 
matic. The  duty  of  study,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  rendering  and  the  original 
sense  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  impressed  too  earnestly  on  all  who  are  to  profit  by  a 
Homiletic  Commentary.  It  is  study  alone  which  has  in  any  degree  rescued  the 
Bible  from  masses  of  untenable  exegesis,  traditionally  repeated  in  dull  calencB  and 
biassed  commentaries.  It  is  study  alone  which  can  keep  alive  and  increase  the  light 
which  has  been  kindled  in  recent  years. 

There  are,  says  Coleridge,  some  truths  bo  true  that  they  lie  in  the  lumber-room  of 
the  memory  side  by  side  with  the  most  exploded  errors.  Now  there  are  two  con- 
siderations, which  are  often  overlooked  from  their  very  obviousness,  which  are  yet 
of  primary  importance  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture.  One  is,  that  in  reading 
the  Old  Testament  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  single  book,  but  a 
collection  of  books,  written  by  authors  very  differently  situated  during  a  period  of 
nearly  1000  years  ；  that  in  fact  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  book,  but  with  a 
library  and  a  literature.  The  other  is,  that  the  divisions  which  we  call  texts  and 
chapters  are  entirely  modern.  There  are  some  readers  who  may  perhaps  regard 
these  suggestions  as  almost  impertinently  superfluous  ；  but  they  are  made  not  only 
under  the  strong  conviction  that  their  steady  realisation  would  save  as  from  multi- 
tudes of  difficulties,  but  also  with  the  proof  historically  before  as  that  it  is  the  neg- 
lect of  these  very  considerations  which  has  caused  many  of  the  worst  errors  which 
the  misuse  and  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  has  ever  inflicted,  and  still  continues  to 
inflict,  xxpaa  mankind. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  did  Testament  is  not "  a  talisman  sent  straight  down 
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from  heaven,  equipollent  in  all  its  parts,"  but  contains  the  remnants  of  a  library,  the 
inspired  fragments  of  a  national  literature,  preserved  for  as  by  God's  providence  oat 
of  much  that  has  passed  away.  To  see  that  this  is  the  case  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  Bible  itself,  which  quotes  passages  from  many  books  now  lost,  and  in  some 
instances  directly  refere  to  them  as  authorities  for  the  facts  which  it  narrates.1  Bat 
tiie  extant  books  of  Scripture,  in  which  has  been  preserved  all  that  is  essential  for 
the  galyation  and  enlightenment  of  mankind,  are  the  diversified  record  of  a  pro- 
gressive reTelation,  which  during  4000  years  gave,  first  to  mankind,  and  then  tp  the 
choeen  people >~ by  slow  degrees,  and  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it ~> a  gradually  clearer 
▼isicni  and  insight  into  the  eternal  relations  between  God  and  man.s 

a.  The  dwersUff  of  this  record  is  a  very  important  element.  St.  Paul  calls  special 
attention  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  manifold  wisdom  "  of  Qod.  The  word  which  he 
uses  is  extremely  picturesque  ；  it  is  4  iroXviroktXoc  ao^ia ― literally,  "the  richly-variegated 
wisdom  of  God.  "s  The  soul  of  man  is  as  little  capable  of  grasping  abstract  truth  as  the 
\  is  capable  of  gazing  on  the  sun.  The  sunlight  gives  its  glory  and  beauty  to  the 
I  by  being  reflected  in  a  thousand  different  colours  from  the  objects  around  us. 
I  because  we  should  be  only  wearied  and  dazzled  by  a  continuance  of  the  intolerable 
» of  noon,  God' 8  care  for  us  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  clouds  and  the 
；  refresh  as  with  the  softer  glow  of  reflected  and  refracted  light.  Indeed  this 
；  is  never  more  beautiful  than  when  its  sevenfold  perfection  and  colourless  indif- 
ference is  divided  by  falling  showers,  and  flung  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  upon 
the  cloods.  It  is  even  so  in  the  spiritual  world.  God  is  light.  When  that  light 
paasee  in  one  direct,  unbroken  ray  we  have,  in  his  Son,  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person  ；  M4  but  even  this  revelation  of  the  Father  passes 
in  part  through  the  medium  of  human  language,  and  so  reaches  us  in  sweet  grada- 
tions, and  softened  by  gracious  shadows  of  mystery  which  only  faith  can  pierce, 
llach  more  is  this  Hie  case  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  According  to  the  wise 
saying  of  the  Babbis "ᅳ in  which  lies  the  germ  of  all  right  Biblical  interpretation,  and 
which,  had  it  been  duly  attended  to,  might  have  saved  the  Rabbis  themselves,  as  well 
is  generations  of  Christians,  from  grievous  mistakes ᅳ "  the  Law  speaks  in  the  tongue 
of  the  sons  、of  men.19  Scripture  ought  always  to  have  been  interpreted  with  direct 
primary  reference  to  what  mast  have  been  the  original  meaning  and  intention  of  those 
who  wrote,  and  of  Uiose  who  received  it.  It  has  been  for  centuries  interpreted  with 
reference  to  dogmatic  bias  and  traditional  conceptions.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  which 
govern  all  the  highest  utterances  of  human  thought  and  passiop  ；  ignorance  alike  of 
the  M syllogism  of  grammar n  and  of  the  " syllogism  of  emotion;"  neglect  of  th 
original  languages  in  which  Scripture  was  written  ；  neglect  of  the  oircumstances  by 
which  ite  writera  were  surrounded  ；  neglect  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  books  as 
separate  wholes,  and  even  of  the  context  which  alone  gives  the  due  meaning  to  its 
isolated  expresdons ― these,  and  many  other  forms  of  theological  carelessness,  have 
led  sometimes  to  an  unintelligent  literalism,  sometimes  to  a  spiritualising  extravagance, 
which,  while  it  could  not  indeed  wholly  frustrate  the  purpose  of  Odd  by  robbing 

for  instance,  the  Book  of  Jasher,  Josh.  z.  13  ；  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon, 
•l  41  ；  the  Book  of  the  Ware  of  the  Lord,  Numb.  zzL  14  ；  and  others,  1  Chron. 
2  Chron.  ix.  29  ；  xii.  15  ；  zx.  84,  kc 

name  Bible  implies  that  it  is  a  library,  for  it  is  derived  from  the  plural  Biblia, 
the  books."  InJBarly  English  literature  it  is  called  Bibliol^ece,  as  being  the  ffreat 
of  books.    St  Jerome,  following  2  Mace  ii.  18,  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  s  the 
It  is  said  that  the  collective  term  Biblia  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of 

10.  4  Heb.  i  8.  Haapt  on  1  Jolm  ir.  8. 
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mankind  of  the  broad,  main  traths  of  his  revelation,  has  yet  inflicted  a  twofold 
injury.  This  injury  consists  partly  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  virulent  prejudices 
and  hard  errors  of  a  loveless  religionism,  partly  in  the  reduction  of  large  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  the  condition  of  a  seven-eealed  book,  to  be  opened  and  misinterpreted  at 
random  by  the  most  incompetent  of  mankind.  Now,  by  bearing  in  mind  Hie  rich 
diversity  of  Scripture  we  not  only  gain  elements  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  we  are 
proceeding  on  the  right  path  for  its  due  oomprehension.  We  are  in  a  better  position 
for  understanding  the  truth  of  God  when  we  have  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  embodied,  and  know  something  of  the  individuality  with 
which  tiie  expression  of  it  is  tinged.  To  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  the  revel- 
ation comes  is  due  both  the  inexhaustible  interest  of  the  Bible  and  its  Divine  uni- 
versality. In  this  it  is  wholly  unlike  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions.  It  has 
something  for  all  nations.  In  reading  the  Koran  we  can  think  only  of  Arabia  ；  in 
reading  Confucius  only  of  China  ；  in  reading  the  Zend  Avesta  only  of  Persia  ；  in  reading 
the  Vedas  only  of  Hindostan.  But  in  the  Bible  we  meet  with  all  races,  from  Arabian 
troglodytes  to  Greek  poets,  from  Galilean  fishermen  to  Roman  consuls.  Prom  Nineveh 
to  Babylon,  from  Babylon  to  Damascus,  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  from  Jerusalem 
to  Tyre,  and  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  Rome,  we  see  the 
light  of  revelation  ever  streaming  westwards  through  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and 

"  The  giant  forms  of  empires  on  their  way 
To  ruin" 

fling  their  colossal  shadows  across  its  pages.  The  Bible  is  at  once  a  sacred  Iliad  and 
a  sacred  Odyssey.  Now  its  pages  ring  with  the  battles  of  the  warrior,  with  their  con- 
fused noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ；  now  the  sea  is  dashing  in  our  faces  as  we 
traverse  it  in  the  ship  of  Jonah,  or  toss  a  night  and  day  among  its  'breakers  with  St 
Paul.  It  has  indeed  deep  speculations  for  the  philosophic  mind,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  intensely  concrete.  There  is  in  it  no  stifling  system,  no  chilling  gloom,  no  self- 
centred  absorption,  no  frozen  sea  of  abstractions.  The  sanctimonious  and  heresy- 
hunting  formalism  of  the  Pharisee,  the  selfish  asceticism  of  the  Buddhist,  the  chill 
uncertainty  of  ihe  Confucian,  find  no  sanction  here  ；  nor  are  we  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  systematising  refinements  of  the  Schoolman,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  the 
Priest  The  Bible  shows  us  that  religion  may  be  as  exquisite  as  music,  as  glowing  as 
art,  as  rich  as  a  gifted  nature,  as  broad  as  a  noble  life.  It  is  as  universal  as  our  race, 
as  individual  as  ourselves. 

p.  Hence,  to  the  Homilist  and  the  Preacher,  dulness  is  an  inexcusable  fault,  and 
one  which  should  be  most  earnestly  avoided.  If  the  preacher  is  dull >~ dull  to  cdlhia 
hearers 서 he  oannot  possibly  rouse  their  consciences  or  touch  their  hearts.  Dulness 
might  be  pardonable  if  we  had  no  better  text-book  than  the  Koran  or  the  Tripitaka, 
but  it  is  hardly  pardonable  when  our  sacred  Book  is  so  intensely  and  widely  humani- 
tarian.* Where  the  human,  the  concrete,  and  the  individual  element  is  introduced, 
there  hearers  mutt  find  something  to  interest  and  instruct  them  ；  for  the  experi- 
ence of  one  heart  is  more  or  less  the  experience  of  all  hearts,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  sympathise  with  the  multitude  in  the  Roman  theatre  who  rose  to  shout  their 
delighted  applause  on  hearing  the  line  of  the  dramatist ~~ 

"  Homo  ram  ；  hnmaid  nihil  a  me  aliennm  pnto." 

To  the  Buddhist  the  incidents,  whether  real  or  legendary,  in  the  life  of  the  Buddha 
Sakya  Mouni  furnish  a  theme  of  endless  interest  ；  the  Chinese  is  never  tired  of  even 
the  dry  and  uneventful  records  of  the  biography  of  Kong  £00  tze  ；  but  the  Bible 
furoishes  us  with  thousands  q£  thrilling  incideuts,  and  with  human  experiences  under 
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the  moet  varied  conditions.  Not  only  so,  but  it  comprises  the  writingB  of  at  least 
fifty  different  writers  who  lived  in  the  moet  widely  separated  spheres.  The  voice 
whicb  speaks  to  us  is  now  that  of  a  Gentile  sorcerer,  now  that  of  a  suffering 
prisoner,  now  that  of  a  conquering  king.  Lawgivers  like  Moses,  autocrats  like 
Solomon,  warriors  like  Joshua,  historians  like  Samuel,  prophets  like  Isaiah,  priests 
like  Ezra  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  poets  like  David,  governors  like  Nehemiahy 
exiles  like  Daniel,  peasants  like  Amos,  fishennen  like  Peter  and  John,  taz-gatberere 
like  Matthew,  rabbis  like  Paul,  have  all  contributed  their  quota  to  the  sacred  page. 
We  may  truly  say  that  it  is  like  the  great  tree  of  northern  fable,  whose  leaves  were 
the  Hvee  of  men.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  nations,  like  birds  of  the  air, 
afaeher  tiiemselves  under  ihe  shadow  of  it.   It  is  a  vine  of  God's  planting,  which 


y.  Sc.  Paal,  in  the  expression  to  which  we  have  retored,  is  not  the  only  sacred 
writer  who  bids  m  notice  this  diversity  and  progressiveness  of  Scripture.  The 
aothor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  most  marked  attention  to  it  in  the  elabor- 
ately beautiful  introduction  to  his  Epistle.  " God,"  he  says,  "who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  onto  ob  by  his  Son."  Here  we  have  a  striking  allusion  to  the 
difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  In  the  New  Testament  also 
there  is  diversity  ；  but  whereas  there  are  only  nine  authors  for  the  twenty ᅳ seven  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  the  work  of  three,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  at  the  very  least 
twenty-seven  chief  authors,  and  a  very  much  larger  number  of  minor  contributors. 
The  two  words  rendered  "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  "  are  woXv/upQc 
wokvrpowwcy  which  might  perhaps  be  rendered  u  fragmentarily  and  mtdtifarwusly. " 
As  regards  the  latter  adverb,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  illustrated  by  the  singular 
differences  of  station  and  circumstances  among  those  to  whom  God  sent  his  message 
of  inspiration  ；  bat  it  is  yet  further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in  which  that 
message  came  to  them,  and  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  us.  It  came  sometimes  in 
the  factB  of  history,  sometimes  in  isolated  pfoinises,  sometimes  by  Urim,  sometimes 
by  dreams  and  voices  and  similitudes,  sometimes  by  types  and  sacrifices,  sometimes 
by  prophets  specially  commissioned.  It  takes  the  form  now  of  annals,  now  of  phi- 
I<Mophio  meditation,  now  of  a  sermon,  now  of  an  idyl,  now  of  a  lyric  song.  Some- 
times it  expands,  through  chapter  after  chapter,  ihe  details  of  a  single  day  in  an 
individaa]  life  ；  sometimes  it  crushes  into  one  single  clause  the  sweeping  summary 
of  the  records  of  twenty  generations.  At  one  time  it  will  give  the  minutest  incidents 
of  one  event  in  a  single  reign  ；  at  another  it  will  heap  the  dust  of  oblivion  over 
dynasties  of  a  hundred  kings.  We  may  compare  its  course  to  that  of  a  stream  which 
sometimes  dwindles  into  a  tiny  rivulet,  and  sometimes  broadens  into  an  almost  shore* 
leu  sea.  Bat  it  is  a  stream  whose  fountains  lie  deep  in  the  everlasting  hills.  Its 
sources  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of  a  past  Eternity,  and  its  issues  in  the  depths  of  a 
future  Eternity.  It  begins  with  the  chaos  of  Genesis,  "  vast  and  void  ；  ,，  it  ends  with 
a  book  which  has  been  called  "  the  majestio  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy, 
•hutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  viUi  a  sevenfold  chorus  of 
ballelajahs  and  harpmg  symphonies.'1 1 


Milton. 
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But  in  this  diversity,  bo  important  and  bo  precious,  we  are  led  also  to  re- 
cognise another  point  of  the  eztremest  value  for  a  right  estimate  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelations ~ namely,  its  fragmentariness,  or  progressiveness.  It  was  given  to 
us  xoXv/upiic ~ "tn  many  parts  "  The  revelation  was  not  given  all  at  once  ；  it  was 
not  perfect  and  final ；  but  God  revealed  himself  to  man  part  by  part;  he  lifted 
the  veil  fold  by  fold.  It  is  grievous  to  recall  how  many  a  blood-stained  page  of 
history  might  have  been  redeemed  from  its  agony  and  desolation  if  men  had  only 
remembered  that  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  was  as  yet  an  imperfect  law,  and  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  a  not  yet  fully  enlightened  morality.  When  the 
sanguinary  maintainers  of  shibboleths  defended  their  outrages  by  the  injunctions  of  the 
Pentateuch  ；  when  the  treacherous  and  infamous  assassinations  of  kings  by  a  Jacques 
Clement  or  a  Ravaillao  were  justified  by  the  examples  of  Ehud  and  Jael  ；  when  the 
Crusaders  thought  that  they  did  God  service  by  wading  bridle-deep  in  the  blood  of 
"  infidels,"  because  they  could  refer  to  the  exterminating  ware  of  the  Book  of  Judges  ； 
when  the  examples  of  Samuel  and  Elijah  were  quoted  to  sanction  the  hideous  cruel- 
ties of  the  Inquisition  ；  when  the  ruinous  institutions  of  polygamy  and  slavery  were 
supported  by  the  records  of  the  early  patriarchs  ；  when  texts  extravagantly  strained 
were  made  the  chief  buttress  of  immoral  despotism  ；  when  thousands  of  poor  inno- 
cent women  were  burned  as  witches  on  the  authority  of  a  text  in  Leviticus  ；  when 
atrocious  crimes  like  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  hailed  by  Popes  with 
acclamation,  and  paralleled  by  the  zeal  for  God  of  olden  heroes  ；  when  many 
another  error  of  darkness  was  defended  by  "the  devil  quoting  Scripture  for  his 
purpose," ― all  these  follies  and  iniquities  (of  which  many  find  their  pale  reflex  and 
faint  analogy  even  in  the  present  day)  could  never  have  occurred  if  men  bad  studied 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of  the  truths  which  we  have  just  been  considering.  And  those 
truths  were  quite  distinctly  enunciated  not  only  by  St.  Paul,  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
the  Apostles,1  but  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  In  many  distinct  passages ^ not  to 
dwell  on  the  spirit  and  thd  allusions  of  many  more— he  pointed  out  that  the  revelation 
of  God  was  progressive  ；  that  even  the  moral  conceptions  of  the  great  saints  and 
heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  but  as  the  starlight  compared  to  the  glory  of  the 
risen  day.2  At  the  very  period  when  the  religious  authorities  of  the  Jews  were  more 
and  more  degrading  into  a  dead  fetish  the  letter  of  their  law,  and  that  in  its  most 
unessential  particulars,  our  Lord  drew  the  most  marked  contrast  between  that 
which  had  been  "  said  to  them  of  old  time  "  and  that  which  he  said  to  them  then.5 
At  a  period  when  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  becoming 
the  main  badge  of  the  Jew,  and  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  he  drew  the  distinction  between  real  and  unreal  defilement,  and  u  this  ho 
said,  .  .  .  making  all  meats  clean." 4  When  the  washings  of  Levitic  scrupulosity 
were  looked  on,  not  only  as  a  pious  and  conscientious,  but  as  an  absolutely  binding 
development  of  the  laws  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  he  openly  neglected  them,  even 
at  the  table  of  a  Pharisee.6  Though  the  Levitical  ordinances  came  under  the  direct 
sanction  of  inspired  authority,  he  gave  his  direct  approval  to  the  terms  in  which  the 
great  prophets  had  treated  them not  only  as  essentially  transitory,  and  already  in  part 
obsolete,  but  as  having  always  been  of  an  importance  absolutely  infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law.*  He  declined  to  give  any  personal  sanction 
to  the  Mosaic  law  about  the  stoning  of  the  adulteress.7   He  said  in  express  terms 

，  As  in  Gal.  iv.  9,  and  passim.  2  Matt  v.  21—43  ；  Lake  ix.  65. 

s  Matt  y.  21,  &c.y  where  the  true  rendering  is  "  to,"  not  "  by,"  them  of  old  time. 
4  Mark  vil  19  (in  the  true  rendering).  6  Matt  xv.  1  ；  Mark  viL  2. 

•  Matt  zziii  23.  7  John  viii  11. 
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that  the  Mosaic  concession  of  polygamy  was  not  in  itself  good,  and  had  merely  been 
granted  to  the  Jews ~ as  a  boon  evfl  indeed,  but  necessary ― because  of  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts.1   Although  the  sabbath  had  become  to  the  Jews  the  very  badge  of 
nationality,  and  was  being  more  and  more  identified  by  them  with  the  essence  of 
all  religious  observances,  he  markedly  and  repeatedly  discouraged  the  tendency  to 
strain  its  sacredness  into  a  burden  or  a  bondage.2   Lastly,  when  his  own  nearest  dis- 
ciples, in  the  very  region  where  Elijah  had  called  down  fire  from  heaven,  appealed  to 
the  example  of  that  splendid  prophet  to  justify  them  in  their  appeal  to  him  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  had  insulted  his  authority,  he  told  them  with 
stem  rebuke  that  the  Elijah  spirit  is  not  the  Christ  spirit,  and  that  he  had  come 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save.8  If  this  teaching  of  Christ  be  not  rever- 
ently borne  in  mind  we  shall  be  constantly  tempted  to  that  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  runs  through  whole  modern  commentaries,  and  which,  by  the  strain- 
ing of  words  and  the  invention  of  hypotheses,  aims  at  concealing  all  semblanoe  of 
difference  between  the  tone  of  a  Moses  and  of  a  St  John,  or  between  the  degree  of 
^htenment  in  the  moral  conduct  of  a  Jael  or  a  Mary  of  Bethany.   Nothing  but 
ion,  dishonesty,  and  retrogression  can  come  of  the  attempt  to  elevate  the  mixed 
imperfect  conceptions  of  early  Judaism  to  the  dignity  of  gospel  morality.  To 
met  thus  is  to  assert  that  the  stars  yield  as  much  light  whereby  to  guide  our  footsteps 
as  we  receive  from  the  San  of  righteousness  when  it  has  dawned  into  boundless  day. 
Scripture  has  itself  made  clear  to  ns,  in  words  as  plain  as  it  is  possible  to  utter,  that 
ihe  degree  bo\h  of  religion  and  morality  which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  patriarchs 
was  altogether  inferior  to  that  which  hfts  been  granted  to  as.    "  By  what  law  would 
yon  jnatify  the  atrocity  you  would  commit  ？  "  asks  the  young  soldier  in  a  great  work 
of     tion.    "  If  thou  art  ignorant  of  it,"  replied  Barley,  "  thy  companion  is  well 
aware  of  the  law  which  gave  the  men  of  Jericho  to  the  sword  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun."  "Yes;  but  we,"  answered  the  divine,  "live  under  a  better  dispensation, 
which  instructeth  xm  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully 
use  us  and  persecute  u«."  4 

i.  It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  warn  the  Christian  homilist  that  he  must  beware 
of  recoiling  into  the  opposite  extreme.  He  is  not  indeed  likely  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  Marcion,  whose  tamova f  Antitheses  ，  dwelt  upon  and  exaggerated  the  supp 
contradictions  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  the  express  object  of  supp 
ing  his  heresy that  the  old  dipensation  was  the  work  not  of  God,  but  of  an  infer 
ai 교  imperfect  Demiurgus  ； -—but  he  may  be  led  to  underrate  the  unspeakable  value  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  found 
in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  Thus  it  is  that  "  the  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary 
to  the  New  ；  for  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to 
mankind  by  CSnist,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  being  both  GocL 
and  man."6  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Old  Testament,  nothing  is  a  more 
distinct  and  irrefragable  proof  of  its  inspired  authority,  than  this  interdependence  of 
the  two  dispensations—  "  the  Old  Testament  containing  the  germ  and  nucleus  of  the 
New,  the  New  containing  the  realisation  and  fulfilment  of  the  Old,  not  as  a  matter  of 
contrivance,  but  as  a  matter  of  broad  and  patent  history,  so  that  the  two  parts  corre- 
spond like  a  cloven  tally."  •  We  must  avoid  alike  the  heresy  of  those  Gnostics  who 
saw  notJwng  q£  the  New  Testament  in  the  Old,  and  the  error  of  unwise  controversial- 
ists who  see  everything  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Old.   But  the  old  rule  is  true, 

1  Made  z.  4.  %  Mark  iu  27  ；  Luke  xiii.  15,  kc         9  Lake  ix.  65. 

*  Scott,  'Old  Mortality/  «  Article.  •  Professor  Leathe& 
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that  "  In  Vetere  Testamentb  Novum  latet  ；  in  Novo  Testamento  Vetas  patet"  The 
fact  that,  from  the  days  of  Origen  onwards,  allegory  and  typology  have  been  exag- 
gerated to  a  most  artificial  extent,  and  that  many  events  and  allusions  and  customs 
have  been  made  prophetic  of  Christ  in  which  nothing  of  prophecy  was  intended,1 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  Christ  ；  for  the  very 
heart  and  essence  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  as  its  features  are  exhibited  in  the  writings 
of  historians,  lawgivers,  and  prophets,  was  the  great  and  unquenchable  Messianic 
hope.  In  the  Old  Testament  Christ  is  prefigured  ；  in  the  New  he  is  revealed.  In 
his  teaohing  we  see  in  all  their  fulness  those  constant  elements  which  all  religion 
strives  more  and  more  clearly  to  express the  holiness  and  love  of  God,  the  dignity 
and  brotherhood  of  man.  And  so  he  stands  at  the  centre  of  all  history  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  yearnings  of  the  past,  the  justification  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
Apart  from  him  all  the  deepest  elements  of  the  Old  Testament  become  unintelligible. 
The  Law  is  but  the  slave  which  leads  us  to  his  school.2  He  is  the  bruiser  of  the 
serpent's  head  in  Genesis,3  and  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  in  Revelation  ；4  he  is  the  Paschal  Lamb  of  Moses  ； 6  the  true  star  and  sceptre 
of  Balaam's  vision  ；  •  the  promised  Son  of  David  ； 7  Isaiah's  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesne  ； 8 
him  whose  testimony  is  tiLe  spirit  of  prophecy,9  and  of  whom  bear  all  the  prophets 
witness,  as  many  as  have  spoken  from  Samuel  and  those  that  follow  after.10  The  due 
comprehension  of  this  vast  hope,  and  the  power  of  unfolding  it,  will  be  one  of  the 
highest  results  which  can  reward  the  study  of  the  preacher  who  desires  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  a  wise  scribe  by  drawing  from  his  treasures  things  old  as  well  as  new.u  By 
studying  the  Bible  in  Uds  spirit  we  shall  make  the  New  Testament  an  inspired  Targum 
of  the  Old  ；  the  Old  Testament  will  become  to  ns  as  the  New,  and  the  New  as  the  Old. 

II.  But,  to  turn  to  the  second  point  which  I  mentioned  as  one  of  primary  import- 
ance, every  preacher  is  certain  to  be  led  into  constant  errors  who  makes  a  habit  of 
using  texts  without  a  faithful  study  of  the  context  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Thousands  of  readers  attach  an  entirely  erroneous  meaning  to  isolated  expressions 
from  forgetting  that  their  true  bearing  can  often  only  be  understood  in  connection 
with  the  train  of  thought  to  which  they  belong.  The  sacred  writers  never  contem- 
plated the  splitting  up  of  their  writings  into  these  multitudinous  and  often  arbitrary 
divisions.  Those  divisions  are  mere  conveniences  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  exigencies  of  the  concordance.11  No  one  who  has  not  looked  into 
the  subject  can  be  at  all  aware  of  the  multitudes  of  "  texts  ,，  which  are  habitually 
employed  in  senses  which  they  never  originally  bore  ；  or  of  the  absolute  recklessness 
with  which  they  are  constantly  misapplied,  even  by  professed  divines.  Sometimes  this 
mi8usa  is  so  far  harmless  that  the  truth  into  the  service  of  which  the  text  is  im- 
pressed finds  abundant  Rupport  from  other  passages  ；  but  even  in  that  case  the  habit 
springs  up  of  the  preacher  using  the  words  of  prophet  or  evangelist,  not  in  their 
proper  sense,  but  as  a  sort  of  mask  through  which  more  authoritatively  to  utter 
thoughts  which  are  not  those  of  the  sacred  writer,  but  are  his  own. 18  I  cannot  more 
directly  illustrate  this  fact  than  by  showing  that  even  the  very  texts  which  are 

I  The  writings  of  the  Fathers— notably  of  Origen,  of  St  Hilary  of  Poictiere,  and  even  of  St 
Jerome  and  St  Augustine ^~ are  fall  of  the  most  strained  and  untenable  allegories. 

*  OaL  iiL  21.  3  Gen.  iii  15.  *  Rev.  v.  6. 

•  Exod.  xii  6  Kumb.  xxiy.  17.  7  Mark  x.  48,  kc 
a  18a.  xi  1.                            •  Rev.  xix.  10.                    10  Acts  x.  48. 

II  But  useful  for  this  line  of  study  we  may  recommend  the  beautiftd  treatise  of  Davison, 


11  See  on  this  subject  the  article  Bible  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.' 
"  I  have  illustrated  this  danger  in  two  papers  on  '  Wresting  the  Scriptures '  in  the 
Bj^pocitor'  for  July  and  August,  1880. 
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often  used  to  enforce  rules  of  sound  Biblical  interpretation  are  in  several  instancen 
misinterpreted  or  misapplied.  We  should  attend,  it  is  said,  to  the  spirit,  not  to 
the  letter,  for  "  the  letter  killeth."  We  should  interpret  "  according  to  the  pro- 
portion  qf  faith.11  We  8hould  imitate  the  Divine  method  by  teaching  u  precept 
ypon  preeepty  precept  upon  precept  ；  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ；  here  a  little, 
and  tiiere  a  little."  We  should  remember  that  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspir- 
ation of  God."  Now  these  remarks  and  suggestions  may  be  true  and  wise,  but  in 
eTeiy  one  of  these  instances  the  text  is  misapplied,  and  a  glance  at  the  context 
will  show  that  it  is  so.  The  expression  "  the  letter  killeth  " 1  applies  primarily  to  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  transgressors  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  use  of  the  ex- 
pression " according  to  the  proportion"  (or  analogy)  "of  faith"  as  a  rule  for  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  is  only  a  secondary  and  incorrect  application  of  it  ；  for 
"tiie  faith  "  spoken  of  is  not  faith  in  the  sense  of  the  system  of  religion,  but  is  sub- 
jective faith,  and  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  preaching  within  the  limits  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  which  we  have  received.2  "  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  is  bo  far 
from  being  an  inspired  description  of  the  method  of  God's  revelations,  that  it  is  a 
taunting  mimicry  of  Isaiah's  manner,8  used  to  ridicule  him  by  the  dranken  priests  of 
Jadah.  Lastly,  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiratioji  of  God  "  is  a  translation  which 
is  so  far  from  certain  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  untenable  by  a  very  large  number 
of  orthodox  and  learned  commentators  from  the  days  of  Origen  down  to  our  own, 
and  both  the  Syriac,  St  Jerome,  and  Luther  render  it  "  all  inspired  scripture  is  useful 
also  for  doctrine,"  &c>  The  misuse  of  this  little  group  of  texts,  all  referring  to  one 
subject "~ and  that  the  very  subject  of  the  right  method  of  Scriptural  interpretation, 
which  should  surely  not  be  formulated  in  terms  of  Scriptural  misinterpretation will 
at  least  serve  to  show  the  need  for  carefulness.  For  indeed  the  necessity  for  such 
carefulness  is  much  greater  when  important  doctrines  are  made  to  rest  their 
main  support  on  euch  texts  as,  "the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is 
famt  ；"  6  or,  "  which  of  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ？，， c  or,  "  in  the  place 
where  the  tree  falleth  there  it  shall  be  ；  ，，  or,  "  cursed  be  Canaan  ； "  7  or  indeed  in  a 
mnhitiide  of  other  texts  which,  as  is  proved  by  the  context,  have  not,  and  could  never 
have  been  intended  to  have,  the  controversial  significance  which  has  been  attached 
to  them.  It  has  indeed  been  an  unauthorised  superstition,  and  one  which  has  been 
prolific  of  error,  to  assert  that  "  every  passage  of  the  Bible  looks  backward  and  for- 
ward and  every  way,  like  lights  from  the  sun."  It  is  a  dogma  which  does  not  find 
in  Scripture  itself  the  faintest  shadow  of  authorisation  ；  it  is  due  to  that  irreverent 
reverence  which  ends  in  superseding  in  favour  of  its  own  arbitrary  fancies  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  its  devotion  ；  its  final  result  is  to  hand  over  the  Bible  to  the  auto- 
cratic manipulation  of  prejudice  and  fancy,  instead  of  demanding  the  toilsome  and 
unbiassed  discovery  of  its  true  meaning.  Texts  have  been  compared  to  those  flints 
which,  when  struck  open  by  the  hammer,  reveal  a  Drusic  cavity  full  of  crystals  of  the 
colour  of  amethyst,  "  purple  with  a  dawn  such  as  never  was  on  land  and  sea."  The 
comparison  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful  ；  but  such  rich  contents  will  never  be  found ― 
though  they  may  be  invented  and  imagined— by  any  student  who  does  not  study  each 
text  in  its  due  place  and  under  its  proper  relations. 

III.  After  having  endeavoured  to  show  the  importance  of  these  broad  principles 
of  interpretation ― and  I  have  signalled  them  out  as  the  most  neglected  and  the  most 

1  2  Cor.  iii  6.  8  Rom.  xii  6.  •  Isa.  xxviii  10. 

4  2  Tim.  iiL  16.   It  was  so  taken  by  Origen,  Clement  Alezandrinos,  Tertullian,  and  most 
of  the  Fathers  •  and  by  the  Peshito,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  ；  l^y  Luther,  &c. 
•  Isa.  i  5.  6  Isa.  Trxiii.  14.  7  Gen.  ix.  25. 
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important  on  which  I  could  touch ― it  may  now  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  glance,  from 
a  homiletic  point  of  view,  at  the  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  earliest  trace  of  a  classification  of  the  Old  Testament  books  is  found  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastious,  where  we  are  told  that  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirac,  "  had  much  given  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and 
other  books  of  our  fathers."  In  2  Maoc.  ii.  13  we  are  told  how  Nehemiah, "  founding1 
a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David." 
This  is  clearly  analogous  to  the  division  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  Lake  xxiv.  44, 
"in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms."  More  frequently, 
however,  the  Jews,  when  speaking  generally,  comprised  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
under  the  head  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Matt  v.  17  ；  Luke  xxiv.  25).  When 
entering  more  into  detail  they  added  "  the  writings "  (Cethubim  or  Hagiographa). 
The  Law  (Tor ah)  comprised  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Prophets  were 
divided  into  two  classes ~~ earlier  and  later.  Under  the  head  of  Earlier  Prophets  the 
Jews  placed  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings. 
Under  the  Later  Prophets  they  placed  the  three  major  prophets ~ Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel ~ and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  Cethubim,  again,  were  ranged 
under  three  divisions,  of  which  the  first,  called  Emdth  ("  truth  "),  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  three  books,  comprised  Psahna,  Proverbs,  and  Job  ；  the  second,  the 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  which  were  galled  the  five 
Megilloth,  from  being  written  on  separate  "  Rolls  ，，  for  use  at  particular  festivals  ；  the 
third  division  contained  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

If  we  were  entering  on  a  critical  introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
this  division  ―  especially  the  position  occupied  in  it  by  the  Books  of  Daniel  and 
Chronicles ~- would  be  found  very  important  and  suggestive.  But  for  our  present 
homiletic  purpose  it  will  be  more  convenient  roughly  to  divide  the  books  of  Scripture 
into— (1)  the  Law,  (2)  the  historic  books,  (3)  the  poetic  books,  (4)  the  prophetic 
books,  and  (5)  the  philosophic  books.  The  division  is  only  meant  to  be  a  general  one 
for  purposes  of  convenience  ；  for  some  of  the  historic  books  contain  prophetic  pas- 
sages, and  some  of  the  prophetH  contain  historical  sections  ；  and,  again,  some  of  the 
poetic  books  are  also  prophetic,  and  large  portions  of  the  prophets  are  written  in 
strains  of  the  loftiest  poetry,  as  also  are  parts  of  the  books  which  we  may  term 
philosophic.   The  general  divisions  are,  however,  well  marked  and  easily  discernible. 

1.  The  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  partly  composed  of  a  history ~ first  of  the 
world,  and  then  of  the  chosen  family up  to  i^xe  time  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
and  partly  of  the  system  of  Mosaic  legislation. 

a.  We  no  sooner  open  the  Book  of  Genesis  than  we  are  met  by  whole  volumes  of 
controversy  as  to  the  relations  between  science  and  religion,  and  the  supposed  con- 
tradictions between  the  results  of  the  one  and  the  declarations  of  the  other.  Do  such 
controversies  lie  within  the  ordinary  sphere  of  homiletics  ？  We  should  say  decidedly 
not,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  few  are  competent  really  to  deed 
with  the  question,  and  nothing  is  more  irritating  to  men  of  science  than  to  see 
obvious  ignorance  assuming  the  airs  of  infallibility,  and  demonstrating  the  impious- 
ness  of  proved  conclusions,  the  very  elements  of  which  it  does  not  understand.  The 
clergy  in  so  many  thousands  of  instances,  in  age  after  age,  have  so  conclusively 
proved  their  entire  incompetence  to  decide  upon  points  of  science, they  have  been 
so  repeatedly  forced  to  modify  their  interpretations  of  Scripture  in  accordance  with 
finally  demonstrated  and  universally  accepted  truths, ― that  it  is  best  to  rest  on  the 
certainty  that  though  exegesis  may  be  erroneous,  the  scientific  results  which  have 
rewarded  centuries  o£  labour  have  not  in  a  single  inetance  clashed  with  any  truth  of 
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religion.  How  can  they  clash,  seeing  that  tratb  must  be  truth,  and  that  Ood  reveals 
hnoself  in  Uie  facts  of  nature  no  less  surely  than  he  reveals  himself  in  his  word  ？  If 
the  cleigy  desire  to  enter  into  scientific  controversies,  first  let  them  acquire  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  then  let  them  urge  their  views  in  the  press,  or  in  places 
where  they  can  be  fairly  met  and  criticised.  The  pulpit  is  not  meant  to  be  a  place 
for  doubtful  disputations,  but  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  revelation,  which  is 
"profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  rigbteooraees : 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."1 
The  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  are  singularly  rich  in  moral  and  spiritual  leesons. 
Tbey  sommarise  the  history  of  at  least  2000  years  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  In 
tiie  pulpit,  at  any  rate,  we  search  them  not  for  earthly  wisdom,  but  for  heavenly 
knowledge.  Of  the  physical  truths  which  the  finger  of  God  has  written  on  the  stars 
of  heaven  or  carved  upon  the  rocky  tablets  of  the  world  ；  of  the  bancU  of  Jupiter,  or 
the  ring  of  Saturn,  or  the  snowy  poles  of  Mars  ；  of  the  extinct  monsters  which  onoe 
the  forests  or  tempested  the  seas *~ a  child  may  now  know  more  than  was 
by  the  wisest  man  of  old.  But,  on  the  other  handy  the  nations  of  the  world 
bt  have  been  saved  from  millenniums  of  error ― not  only  from  Fetish-worship 
Devil-woFBhip,  but  from  Pantheism,  and  Atheism,  and  Polytheism,  and  Mani- 
chebm^  and  Materialism,  and  forms  of  error  compatible  with  the  most  advanced 
culture—- by  that  single  verse  of  Genesis,  speaking  calmly  as  a  voice  out  of  the  depths 
of  eternity :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

/9L  In  tiie  story  of  the  ^eation  the  same  truths  are  prominent,  and  the  truths  on  which 
aU  may  fix  their  thoughts  are  those  of  a  loving  Omnipotence  and  a  glorioiu  world. 
8imflftr】y,  in  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  while  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  any 
immber  of  perplexities  which  are  incapable  of  present  solution,  it  would  argue  a 
alar  blindness  if  we  missed  the  truth  that  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  points  the 
on  of  Uie  fall  of  every  roan  and  woman  brought  into  a  sinful  world.  Be  it  a 
tory  or  be  it  an  allegory,  we  are  in  any  case  intended  to  read  in  it  the  causes  of 
the  I068  of  innocence,  the  certain  consequences  of  retribution,  and  the  Divine  remedy 
£or  sin.  And  in  the  promise  to  Eve  of  that  seed  of  the  woman  who  should  break 
the  serpent's  head  we  hear  the  first  utterance  of  prophecy,  and  catch  the  first  gleam 
of  that  light  and  hope  which  was  to  brighten  .into  the  perfect  day.  Have  we  not 
here  the  great  elements  which  run  through  the  whole  Bible ~ "  law  and  prophecy  ； 
the  denunciation  of  sin  and  the  promise  of  pardon  ；  the  flame  which  consumes  and 
tiie  light  which  comforts  ； "  and  is  not  thin  the  whole  of  the  covenant  ？ 

7.  We  find  the  same  truths  repeated,  with  striking  variations,  in  the  story  of  Cain  ； 
and  then  we  see  the  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  of  polygamy  and  a  godless  civilisa- 
tion in  the  family  of  Lameoh,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  religious  worship  in  the 
family  of  Seth.  This  salt  of  goodness  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  save  the  world 
from  moral  corruption  ；  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge  we  read  the  great  moral 
truth  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  nations  can  fill  no  fuller  the  cup  of  their  iniquity 
— «t  which  God，s  wrath  against  corruption  must  express  itself  in  retributive  justice. 
Yet  here  again  we  find  the  beautiful  symbols  of  mercy  and  of  safety— the  saving 
trk,  the  dove  with  the  branch  of  olive  plucked  off  in  her  mouth,  the  promise  that 
God  will  no  more  smito  every  living  thing  ；  above  aU,  the  bow  in  the  cloud  as  a 
of  mercy.  With  the  family  of  Noah  the  story  of  man  begins  afresh,  and 
\  with  an  awful  warmng  against  the  curse  of  drunkenness  ；  but  the  rainbow, 
1  was  made  to  him  the  sign  of  a  new  covenant,  flashes  and  fades  throughout 
1  2  Tim.  ia  16,  17. 
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the  whole  of  Scripture,  and  even  amid  the  often  terrible  visions  of  the  last  book  of 
the  Bible  we  catch  our  last  glimpse  of  it,  spanning  the  throne  of  God,  and  "in 
sight  like  unto  an  emerald." 1 

S.  After  the  remarkable  genealogy  of  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  one  glance  at  the  first  colossal  empires  of  the  East,  we  are  told  of  the  ruin  of  an 
attempt  to  establish  an  universal  dominion.  That  story  of  Babel  is  the  Divine  sanc- 
tion of  nationality.  From  that  point,  through  forty  chapters,  the  sacred  historian 
leaves  the  history  of  the  world  to  dwell  on  the  records  of  three  biographies.  For 
not  only  is  the  individual  life  sacred  to  God,  but  those  three  patriarchs ― Abraham, 
Isaao,  and  Jacob ― were  the  fathers  of  the  chosen  people.  They  lived  peaceful  and, 
for  the  most  part,  uneventful  lives  in  their  pastoral  tents  ；  they  were  but  men  ；  they 
were  not  sinless;  they  sometimes  fell  into  acts  of  cruelty,  meanness,  and  deceit. 
Bat  even  with  all  their  human  weaknesses  they  were  men  eminently  good,  and  their 
one  great  distinguishing  feature  was  faith  in  God.  It  is  this  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  differentiates  one  life  from  another.  We  are  helped  to  grasp  the  lesson 
by  the  striking  way  in  which  each  one  of  them  is  silently  contrasted  with  another 
who  has  his  good  things  in  this  life ~~ Abraham  with  Lot,  Isaac  with  Ishmael,  Jacob 
with  Esaa.  Few  lessons  are  more  instructive  than  those  which  spring  from  drawing 
out  this  contrast  in  its  details  and  in  its  results.  But  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  points  out  to  us  the  great  lesson  that  it  was  faith  which  lit  up  their 
characters  with  every  yirtae  and  every  grace  ；  it  was  like  one  sunbeam  brightening 
jewels  of  many  colours. 

i.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  rich  symbolism  of  the  historio  narrative  which 
runs  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  burning  bash,  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  Marah  and  Elim 
and  Eibroth  Hattaavah,  the  darkness  and  splendour  of  Sinai,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  the  smitten  rock,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  grand  episode  of  Balaam,  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas,  the  death  of  Moses,  the  doom  to  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  conquest  of  Canaan ― these  are  events  which  arrest  our  attention,  and  we 
can  hardly  miss  their  lessons.  It  is  different  with  the  judicial,  ceremonial,  and 
political  law  of  the  Jews,  which  occupy  so  many  chapters  in  these  books,  and  are 
too  much  neglected.  They  were  intended  to  train  Israel,  and  through  Israel  to  train 
the  world,  in  the  knowledge  of  God  as  one  God,  as  a  Spirit,  as  eternal,  as  ever  near 
ub,  as  a  God  of  holiness  and  justice,  and  above  all  as  a  God  of  love.  The  one 
utterance  round  which  the  entire  law  of  Moses  may  be  said  to  cluster  is  that  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  5—7,  which  is  the  great  proclamation  of  the  name  of  God  after  the 
shameful  apostasy  of  the  people.  The  moral  law on  the  unequalled  majesty  and 
Divine  originality  of  which  we  need  not  now  dwell ― was  meant  to  reveal  his  will, 
and  the  aim  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  to  habituate  the  people  to  the  conception 
that  they  must  be  holy  as  God  is  holy,  and  pure  as  he  is  pure.  This  is  the  one  main 
object  of  all  the  laws  about  clean  and  unclean  meats, intended  to  keep  Israel  as  a  separate 
people  ；  and  of  the  long  chapters  about  ceremonial  ancleanness,  which  was  meant  to 
be  a  type  of  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual  uncleanness.  This  too  was  the  meaning 
of  all  tide  ordinanoes  of  worship,  which,  like  the  laws  of  the  fringes  and  the  phylac- 
teries, were  meant  to  teach  Israel  that  God  was  among  them,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  be  pure  in  heart  and  obedient  in  life.  If  the  student  will  carefully  consider 
the  thirteen  long  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  which  are  occupied  writh  details 
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about  the  tabernacle  and  tfie  dress  of  the  priests,  he  will  see  that  there  is  hardly  one 
of  tboee  details,  whether  of  substance,  materia],  or  colour,  which  is  not  demonstrablj 
sjmbolical,  and  which  did  not  tend  to  the  one  purpose  of  witnessing  to  the  presenoe 
and  holiness  of  God.1  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices, 
of  which  the  meat  offerings  were  encharistio,  the  sin  offerings  propitiatory,  and  the 
burnt  ofEeriDgs  typical  of  self-dedication.  Although  Moeee  makes  no  mention  of 
prayer  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  yet  these  sacrifices  were  preparations  for  prayer, 
and  were  themselves  "  prayers  without  words."  They  said  to  the  Israelite,  Show  thy 
thankfulness  to  God;  make  thy  peace  with  God  ；  dedicate  thy  life  to  God.  In  the 
diapter  which  gives  the  method  of  declaring  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Levit  zhr.), 
and  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of  the  day  of  atonement,  the  student  will  see  in  its 
highest  development  the  rich  significance  of  the  Levitic  law  as  symboliaing  man's 
relationship  to  God,  and  God's  restoration  of  fallen  man.* 

C  But,  further  than  this,  we  see  in  many  regulations  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
b  the  New,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  spite  of  concessions  to  rode  times 
and  hard  hearts,  there  is  a  singular  tenderness  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  oode. 
There  is  tenderness  to  slaves,  whom  in  every  way  it  sheltered  from  oppression  ；  *  to 
the  accidental  homicide,  for  whom  it  provided  the  cities  of  refuge  ； 4  to  the  poor, 
whom  it  protected  from  crael  usury  ； 6  to  the  depressed  toilers,  whose  lands  it  re- 
stored in  the  Sabbatic  year  ；  •  to  the  destitute,  in  whose  interest  it  forbad  the  hard 
pping  of  the  fields,  the  mean  exhaustion  of  the  gleaned  vineyards,  or  the  nig- 
Uy  beating  of  the  topmost  olive  boughs.7  There  is  even  tenderness  to  the  dumb 
To  show  that  God  cared  even  for  the  falling  sparrow  and  the  dumb  cattle, 
the  great  legislator  was  bidden  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  the  heedless  boy  should  not 
take  the  mo&er-bird  when  he  took  from  the  nest  ber  callow  young  ； 8  that  the  oxen 
were  not  to  be  muzzled  when  they  trod  out  the  corn  ；  •  and  that  the  ox  and  ass  were 
not  to  be  yoked  together  at  the  plough,  that  the  burden  might  not  fall  on  the  smaller 
and  weaker  beast10  Even  the  thrice  repeated  rule,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  the  kid 
in  its  mother's  milk,"  u  besides  the  deep  warning  which  it  conveys  of  the  horrible 
am  of  destroying  haman  beings  by  means  of  their  best  affections,  was  rightly  inter- 
preted as  a  reprobation  of  unfeeling  cruelty,  because  it  looks  like  a  hard  mockery, 
an  offence  against  the  mercifulness  of  nature,  to  seethe  the  youngling  in  the  very 
milk  which  nature  had  designed  for  its  sustenance  ； ― for  "God's  tender  mercies  are 
over  aU  his  works."11 

2.  Taming  from  the  Law  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  how  rich  in  all 
moral  lessons  is  the  great  narrative  which  unfolds  before  us  the  story  of  the  chosen 
people.  One  grand  lesson  runs  through  it  all that  neither  for  men  nor  for  nations  is 
there  any  true  life  apart  from  God.  There,  as  in  no  other  books,  shall  we  find  the 
true  statesman's  manual  and  the  true  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  related  that  when 
King  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia  asked  one  of  his  chaplains  to  give  him  in  one 
sentence  a  proof  of  Christianity,  the  chaplain  replied,  "  The  Jews,  your  Majesty." 
An  entire  system  of  evidences  of  religion  lies  in  tibat  answer.  The  whole  history  of 
Israel  may  well  be  called  the  history  of  a  prodigal— of  a  prodigal  terribly  punished 
yet  freely  forgive.  "  When  Israel  was  a  child  God  loved  him,  and  out  of  Egypt 
he  called  his  eon.   The  son  grew  up.   In  the  days  of  prosperity  he  did  not  choose 

1  See  on  this  salject  Bahi^s  '  Symbolik,'  and  Ealisch  on  Exodus.         9  Levit  xvi 

•  Deat     16  ;  ziL  18,  kc  4  Namb.  zxzv.  13.  6  Dent  xxiiL  19  ；  xxiv.  6，  kc. 

•  Levit  xxv.  4,  &c«  7  Deat  zzir.  20.  8  Deut.  xxii.  6. 

•  Dent  xxv.  4,        10  Deut  xxii  10.        11  ^zo4«  Jim.  19.        12  Pa  cxlv.  9, 
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to  keep  God  in  his  remembrance.  The  days  of  sorrow  came,  and  he  flung  himself 
with  sincere  repentance  into  his  Father's  arms."  1  But  even  over  his  repentance  crept 
the  insincerity  of  formalism.  In  the  days  of  his  idolatry  Israel  murdered  the 
prophets  ；  in  the  days  of  his  Pharisaism  he  crucified  the  Christ.  Yet  through  all 
that  long  dark  tragedy,  in  which  Jehovah  and  his  people  were  the  actors,  God，s  will 
was  being  accomplished.  The  vineyard  had  been  given  to  the  husbandmen  for  the 
blessing  of  the  world.  They  proved  unworthy,  and  were  oast  out  ；  8  but  "  if  the 
casting  away  of  Israel  was  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  their  receiving 
be  but  life  from  the  dead  ？"8 

a.  No  lessons  could  be  more  instructive  for  the  houiilist  than  those  which  he 
may  find  abundantly  in  the  scenes  and  charactefs  of  the  historic  books  ；  but  among 
them  the  lesson  of  the  history  as  a  whole  should  not  be  overlooked.  What  con- 
ceivable explanation  is  there  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  with  their  ineztingaishable 
vitality,  and  the  fulfilment  again  and  again  of  their  unquenchable  hopes,  except  the 
truth  that  God  had  chosen  them,  and  that  God  was  with  them  ？  They  had  no  right- 
eousness, but  were  a  stiff-necked  people.  They  had  no  splendid  territory,  but  a  strip 
of  barren,  narrow,  ill-watered  land.  They  had  no  grand  genealogy ― a  Syrian  ready 
to  perish  was  their  father.  They  were  not  powerful  enough  of  themselves  even  to 
conquer  their  own  small  land.  They  were  not  united  ；  Ephraim  envied  Judah,  and 
Judah  vexed  Ephraim.  They  were  not  free,  but  became  the  prey  of  nation  after 
nation.  They  were  not  a  maritime  people,  for  their  strip  of  sea-coast  was  mostly 
harbourless,  and  not  their  own.  They  had  no  commercial  industry  like  Venice  or 
Holland  ；  no  art  like  Greece  ；  no  arms  like  Rome  ；  no  colonies  like  England  ；  no 
philosophy  like  Germany.  They  were  constantly  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow. 
Yet  no  power  has  ever  been  able  to  crush,  no  persecution  to  destroy  them.  They 
have  influenced,  taught,  pervaded  mankind.  Their  sacred  book  is  the  sacred  book  of 
humanity,  their  religious  ideas  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  race.  What  explains  it  all,  and  alone  explains  it  ？  Nothing  but  the  truth  that 
"God  showed  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  ordinances  unto  Israel.  He 
hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation,  neither  have  the  heathen  knowledge  of  his  law." 

p.  The  period  of  desert  wanderings  was  to  the  Jews  a  special  training  for  their 
future  history.  It  was  meant  to  transform  them  from  a  nation  of  full-fed  slaves 
into  a  nation  of  warriors.  With  the  entrance  into  Canaan  their  proper  national 
history  begins.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  falls  into  three  epochs that  of  the  Judges, 
that  of  the  Kings,  and  that  of  the  Exile  and  return.  The  epoch  of  the  Judges,  so 
rich  in  heroic  incidents,  was  a  period  of  apparent  anarchy,  but  of  secret  growth. 
The  lesson  which  it  was  designed  to  teach  them  was  that  apart  from  God  the  Israelites 
were  helpless  and  contemptible,  but  that  with  God  they  were  happy  and  strong.  Amid 
wild  stories  of  crime  and  repentance,  of  raids  and  reprisals,  of  barbarity  and  gene- 
rosity, we  see,  and  not  least  in  the  exquisite  story  of  Ruth,  that  the  nation  was 
gradually  learning  its  appointed  lesson.  Then  arose  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Jewish  annals,  the  Prophet  Samuel.  The  time  for  political  unity  had  come,  and, 
acting  under  Qod's  permission,  he  reluctantly  gave  them  a  king.  After  the  first  tent- 
ative, which  was  a  failure  owing  to  the  character  of  the  passionate  and  unstable 
Saul,  began  the  splendid  career  of  David,  the  true  hero  of  the  monarchy  and  the  darling 
of  the  people,  whose  personal  ascendancy  stamped  a  type  of  character  on  the  nation's 
history.  He  gave  them  an  anny,  he  gave  them  a  temple,  he  gave  them  a  psalter, 
he  gave  them  a  capital.   The  reign  of  his  son  Solomon  was  but  the  gorgeous  com- 

1  Monk.  1  Matt  xzi.  89  3  Bom.  zi.  15. 
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mencement  of  a  real  decadenoe.  It  produced  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 
Israel  and  Jadah  split  asunder  for  ever.  The  ten  tribes  apostatised  into  calf  worship  and 
Baal  worship,  and  for  260  years,  through  a  list  of  six  unhappy  dynasties  and  nineteen 
unhappy  kings,  of  whom  not  one  was  good,  their  story  dragged  itself  on,  through  re- 
volte  and  assassinations,  through  foreign  defeats  and  civil  tumults,  with  little  beyond 
Hi©  grand  missions  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  other  prophets  to  shed  a  gleam  on  that  long 
agony.1  Then  Assyria  carried  them  away  captive,  and  they  disappear  among  the 
nations.  Jadah  had  twenty-one  kings,  but  they  were  all  of  David's  house,  and  some 
of  them,  Kke  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  were  conspicuously  faithful.  But  their  reformation 
came  too  late.  The  Jews  murdered  the  prophets,  and  slew  those  that  were  sent  unto 
them,  and  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  Then  came  the  Exile.  In  Chald»a  they 
were  cured  for  ever  of  the  temptation  to  apostasy,  and  nothing  but  their  hopes,  their 
promises,  and  their  religion  could  have  preserved  them  from  final  obliteration. 
Babylon  fell  ；  Persia  prevailed.  The  Jews  returned  to  a  land  desolated  by  war, 
famine^  and  disease  ；  but  they  returned  settled  in  the  faith,  and  so  "  with  the  unresist* 
ible  might  of  weakness  they  shook  the  world."8  The  history  of  Israel  has  four  main 
heroes  -Moses,  Sa  '  uel,  David,  Ezra.  Moses  gave  them  their  freedom  and  their  law. 
Samuel  their  order  and  unity  ；  David  their  poetry  and  their  power  ；  Ezra  gavo  them 
a  collected  literature  and  a  religious  education.  If  David  was  the  founder  of  Israel 
as  a  inonarchy,  Ezra  is  the  founder  of  Israel  as  a  Church.  But  the  lesson  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  is  mainly  this ― that,  whether  as  a  Kingdom  or  as  a  Church,  the  true 
Imel  had  but  two  sources  of  power  and  permanence - ~ the  law  of  a  Divine  holiness, 
tiie  grasp  of  a  Messianic  hope. 

3.  Poetry  is  found  throughout  the  Bible,  from  the  song  of  Lamecli  in  Gen.  iv.  to 
the  Apocalypse.  All  who  wish  really  to  understand  it  must  of  course  make  them- 
eelves  acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  that  parallelism  or  "  balance," ~~ the 
rapid  Btro'  e  as  of  alternate  wings,  "the  heaving  and  sinking  as  of  the  human  heart,"1 
—if  which  there  are  three  main  forms— cognate,  contrasted,  or  synthetic.4  It  is  the 
iliythm  both  of  thoughts  and  words.  Thought  corresponds  to  thought  in  repetition, 
amplification,  contrast,  or  response  ；  like  wave  answering  to  wave,  each  wave  dif- 
ferent, yet  each  swayed  by  the  same  setting  tide  of  emotion.  It  is  not  easy  to  define 
the  epochs  of  Hebrew  poetry,  because  of  the  still  unsettled  date  of  certain  books, 
like  tiie  Book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  We  can  see  that  there  was  a  great 
poetic  outburst  both  at  the  Exodus  and  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  which  pro- 
duced in  tiie  song  of  Deborah  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  impassioned  poems  in 
the  worid.  But  David  was  pre-eminently  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.  He  founi 
Hebrew  poetry  a  wild  flower,  but  "  he  planted  it  on  Mount  Zion,  and  nurtured  it  with 
kingly  care."  It  never  quite  died  away,  and  even  the  Exile  and  return  produced 
•ome  psalms  of  remarkable  sweetness.  The  Bible  contains  poems  of  nearly  all 
kinds.  In  the  Book  of  Job  we  have  its  single  drama  of  unequalled  sublimity  ；  in 
the  songs  of  Moses  and  of  Deborah  the  grandest  pasans  to  liberty  which  were  ever 
rang  ；  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  didactic  and  philosophic  poems  of  great  beauty 
tnd  wisdom  ；  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  an  exquisite  pastoral  ；  in  the  Lamentations  a 
most  pathetic  elegy.  Epic  indeed  there  is  none  ；  but  Hebrew  history  is  itself  a  Divine 
epic,  and  in  the  intense  utterances  of  the  prophets  and  the  sweet  songs  of  the 

1  H<mm  iL  4—17  ；  Amos  ix.  7.  9  Milton.  3  Ewald. 

4  On  this  salject  see  Lowth  '  De  Sacri  poesi  Hebrooram/  and  Eerdo,  '  Geist  der  Hebr. 
Foede.'  A  good  sketch  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  Mr.  Wright  may  be  found  in  Smith's  '  Bible 
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psalmists  we  have  as  it  were  the  ivy  and  the  passion-flowers  which  twine  around  its 
bole.  But  it  is  in  lyric  poetry  that  the  Hebrew  genius  most  characteristically  dis- 
played itself,  and  in  its  songs  we  have,  as  Luther  said, "  a  garden  in  which  the  fairest 
flowers  bloom,  but  over  which  there  blow  tempestuous  winds."  And  of  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Hebrew  poetry,  its  fresh  simplicity,  its  stainless  purity,  its  lofty  purpose, 
its  genial  cheerfulness,  its  free  universality  of  tone,  none  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  fact  that  it  is  intensely  religious,  that  it  is  full  of  God.  What  the  son  of  Sirao 
says  of  David  is  true  of  all  the  Hebrew  poets :  "  In  all  his  works  he  praised  the  Holy 
One  most  high  with  words  of  gloiy  ；  with  his  whole  heart  he  sung  aongB,  and  loved 
him  that  made  him." 1 

4.  In  turning  to  the  sixteen  directly  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible  we  are  deal- 
ing with  its  most  distinctive  element.  They  do  not  fall  into  isolated  masses,  but 
interpenetrate  one  another,  and  form  one  organic  whole.  Prophecy ― by  which  is 
mainly  intended  impassioned  moral  teaching,  which  insists  on  the  certain  vindication 
of  great  principles  by  the  issue  of  events  overruled  by  God runs  all  through  the 
Bible.  "  As  we  watch  the  weaving  of  the  web  (of  Hebrew  life)  we  endeavour  to 
trace  through  it  the  more  conspicuous  threads.  Long  time  the  eye  follows  the 
orimson :  it  disappears  at  length  ；  but  the  golden  thread  of  sacred  prophecy 
stretches  to  the  end."2  The  constant  references  to  the  prophets  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,3 the  marked  approval  of  their  teaching  by  our  Lord,4  his  express  statement 
that  they  prophesied  of  him,6  give  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  an  immense  importance. 

To  foretell  was  one  of  the  functions,  but  was  not  the  main  function,  of  the 
Prophets.  A  mere  glance  at  their  writings  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  the 
moral  and  spiritual  teachers  of  the  people,  the  interpreters  of  God's  will,  the  forth- 
tellers  of  Divine  truth,  far  more  than  the  foretellers  of  future  circumstances.  The 
horizon  of  their  vision  indeed,  and  especially  its  Messianic  hope,  extended  even  to 
the  distant  future  ；  but  it  was  not  like  the  view  of  a  plain  outstretched  before  them, 
but  like  that  of  a  mountain  ehain,  towering  range  after  range  and  peak  beyond  peak 
to  the  crowning  glory  of  one  eternal  summit the  view  of  »on  after  »on,  all  tending 
to  the  one  far-off  Divine  event ― the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  his  Christ  The  Hebrew 
Prophets  were  patriots,  statesmen,  reformers,  leaders  of  the  people. 

"  In  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt 
What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so, 
What  ruins  kingdoms  and  fays  cities  flat"  6 

Their  great  characteristics  ―  those  which  give  them  such  an  eternal  value  ―  are 
their  heroic  faith,  their  unquenchable  hope,  their  inflexible  righteousness,  the  manner 
in  which  they  rose  superior  to  the  petty  ritualisms  of  sacerdotal  formalism,  and 
made  holiness  the  test  of  sincerity  in  worship.7  All  who  would  escape  the  average ~ 
all  who  would  feel  the-sacredness  of  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice mast  learn  of 
them.  In  them,  as  in  the  moral  traths  which  they  enunciated,  they  were  the  true 
forerunners  of  him  of  whom  they  prophesied  ；  and  he  has  given  his  eternal  sanction 
to  the  truths  which  they  have  taught  us :  "  to  live  and  to  struggle  ；  to  believe  with 
immovable  firmness  ；  to  hope  even  when  all  is  dark  around  us  ；  to  trust  the  voice  of 
God  in  our  inmost  oonsciousness  ；  to  speak  with  boldness  and  with  power."  8 

5.  It  only  remains  to  touch  for  one  moment  on  what  may  be  called  the  philosophic 

1  Eocliis.  xlvii  8.      9  Enenen,  '  The  Prophets.*      8  Especially  in  Matthew's  Gospel. 
4  Matt.  iz.  13,  &c     8  Luke  xxiy.  45.  6  Milton,  •  Paradise  Regained/ 

1  Hosea  vi.  6,  &c     8  Kuenen,  '  The  Prophets, '  ad  fin. 
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books  of  Scripture.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  whether  the  Jews 
could  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  philosophy  or  [not,  and  it  has  been  differently 
decided  by  different  inquirers.  But  we  may  venture  to  give  the  name  of  philosophic 
books  to  those  which  specially  diaonss  the  perplexed  problems  of  human  existence. 
Of  th^e  the  three  chief  are  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes.  All  three 
might  be  also  classed  under  the  poetic  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  problems  with 
which  they  deal  are  also  touched  on  in  several  of  the  Psalms  ； 1  but  they  belong 
more  directly  to  that  practical  wisdom  which  the  Hebrews  called  ckokmah. 


a.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  contains  many  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  ham&n 
experience  put  into  a  terse,  striking,  and  often  antithetic  form.  Its  earlier,  and  more 
consecirtiTe  chapters  (L ― ix.)  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and  are  aglow  with  the  enthu* 
sasm  of  lofty  thought.  In  the  two  next  sections  (chs.  z. zxiv.,  and  xxv. ~ zxix.) 
tiie  form  is  more  apothegmatic,  and  the  maxims,  especially  in  the  earlier  division, 
move  at  times  on  liie  lower  level  of  prudential  advice.  The  thirtieth  chapter  is 
ascribed  to  the  unknown  Agur,  son  of  Jakeh,  and  the  thirty-first  to  King  Lemuel, 
respecting  whom  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture.  The  book  concludes  with  the 
famous  eulogy  on  the  virtuous  woman,  which,  like  some  of  the  later  Psalms,2  is 
written  m  the  form  of  an  acrostic a  sure  sign  that,  however  beautiful,  it  belongs  to 
the  less  spontaneous  and  impassioned  order  of  poetry.  But  the  whole  book  in  its 
diversified  elements  is  a  noble  product  of  Hebrew  thought,  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
mine  of  instractive  teaching  for  all  classes,  but  especially  for  the  young. 


/S.  The  Bo^k  of  Ecolesiastes  is  one  of  the  most  singular  books  of  the  canon,  and  one 
which  presents  us  with  problems  which  have  not  yet  been  finally  solved.  It  is 
invaluable  as  the  faithful  record  and  confession  of  a  life  which  had  been  taught  bj 
evil  Uiat  good  is  best  ；  of  a  career  which  had  straggled  through  luxury,  sensuality, 
cynicism,  and  specolatiye  despair  into  a  firm  conviction  that  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  was  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

y.  Lastly,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  conclusion  as  to  its 
date,  authorship,  and  unity,  we  have  a  drama  of  inexhaustible  interest,  and  one 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the  greatest  thinkers,  ancient  and 
modem.  The  problem  of  tho  sufferings  of  the  good  does  not  indeed  find  in  thia 
book  its  final  solution,  for  many  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind  have  not  seen 
restored,  as  Job  was,  to  their  old  prosperity,  but  have  died  in  anguish,  loneliness, 
and  apparent  failure.  But  to  the  Book  of  Job  we  owe,  among  many  other  lessons, 
the  most  splendid  vindication  ever  written  of  innocence  against  the  uncharitable 
suspicion  o£  those  who  see  it  overwhelmed  with  suffering,  and  the  most  majestio 
description  of  that  power  and  majesty  and  love  of  God  which  are  displayed  in  the 
works  of  his  hands,  and  which  make  as  involuntarily  exclaim  that  "though  he  slay 
nsy  yet  will  we  trust  in  him." 

In  the  celebrated  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  huge  windows  of 
Beamed  glass  are  filled  on  one  side  with  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the 
other  with  subjects  from  the  New  ；  and  often  on  summer  days  the  student  who  walks 
on  one  side  may  see  the  windows  nearest  to  him  blazing  with  sunlight  which  stream 
tiirongh  them  from  the  other  side.  "  Whenever,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "  I  thus 
saw  the  gospel  story  shining  through  the  Old  Testament  story,  I  thought  that  it  was 
a  figure  of  what  we  see  in  the  Bible."  And  so  in  truth  it  is.  Both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  we  have  type  and  symbol,  narrative  and  precept,  parable  and 

1  Pa  lxziu.  89  he  *  E.  g.  Ps.  xxv.,  xzxir.,  zzzviL,  cxL,  cxii.,  cxv.,  cxlv. 
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miracle  ；  but  the  sunb'ght,  which  can  alone  interpret  and  glorify  their  highest  meaning, 
•must  come  from  him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  It 
can  only  come  from  God  in  Christ  ；  and  he  who  would  understand  and  interpret  Scrip- 
ture duly  to  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  men  must  often  breathe  the  prayer 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  thinkers :  "  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  Qod 
the  Spirit  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  supplications  that  he,  remember- 
ing the  calamities  of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in  which  we  wear 
out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out  of  the 
fountain  of  his  goodness  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly 
and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  pr^udice  stick  cu  are  Divine  ；  neither 
thatfrom  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense  and  the  kindling  <f  a  greater  natural 
light  anything  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  might  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards 
Divine  mysteries  ；  but  rather  that  by  mr  mdnds  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged 
fnmfancy  and  vanities,  and  pet  midfeet  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  oracles, 
there  map  be  given  unto  faith  such  things  as  are  faith' s.*1 1 


Lord  Bacon,  '  The  Student's  Prayer.' 


THE  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

gtbtne  SWw  ^  manifested  in  % 


RIGHT  REY.  H.  COTTEEILL,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH. 


1.  The  Pkntatbuch,  or  "  Fivefold  Book,"  is  the  namiB,  derived  from  the  Greek 
(4  tnwr&TtvxpQy  K.  j3t3Xoc),  of  that  collection  of  the  writings  of  Moses  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  The  titles  of  the  several  books 
are  also  of  Greek  origin,  and  were  given  them  by  the  LXX.  translators.  In  the 
Hebrew  the  Pentateuch  forms  one  volume,  known  to  the  Jews  of  all  ages  as  "the 
Law,"  (Tor ok);  the  separate  books  being  divisions  or  parts  of  "the  Torah,11  merely 
distinguished  by  the  first  or  some  important  word  in  the  opening  sentence  of  each 
diviaioii.  At  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  words,  "  Here  end  the  five  fifth- 
parte  of  the  Law "  (chamishah  ckomeshe  Tarah).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  our 
versions  of  the  Bible  this  unity  of  "  The  Law  "  is  somewhat  obscured,  by  all  notice 
of  that  significant  name,  common  to  all  the  five  parts,  being  omitted.  If  it  were 
retained,  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  parallelism  in  the  structure  of  the  two 
Testaments  would  be  more  obvious  than  it  now  is.  It  would  be  apparent  that  the 
Book  of  "  the  Law  "  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  the 
four  Gospels  bear  to  the  New.  In  each  case  the  first  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
is  a  part  complete  in  itself,  the  basis  of  the  covenant  or  Divine  economy,  and  bear- 
ing its  characteristic  name :  "  the  Law  ，，  being  the  exponent  of  the  relations  between 
G©d  and  man  by  nature,  "  the  Goepel "  of  those  which  are  constituted  in  the 
incarnate  Son.  Similarly,  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  describing  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  from  the  giving  of  the  law  till  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
ceased,  have  their  parallel  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Acts 
of  Apostles  ；  while  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  not  merely 
predictions  of  future  events,  but  also  inspired  expositions  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
principles  of  the  Law,  correspond  to  the  Apostolic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  which 
are  in  both  cases  a  revelation  of  God  by  his  Spirit  in  the  spirit  of  man. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  Introduction  is  to  investigate  the  distinctive  character  of 
이 e  Pentateuch  as  containing  what,  throughout  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  TestameDt,  is  called  "  the  law,"  or  the  "  law  of  Jehovah."  The  profound 
importance  not  only  to  Christian  theology,  but  to  all  true  religioo,  of  a  definite 
•nd  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this  subject  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who 
rmetvcB  Holy  Scripture  as  tho  word  of  God  and  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
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trutlis  are  all  based  on  those  profound  relations  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
which  he  discusses  so  fully  and  exactly  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Romans.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  no  one  so  clearly  exhibits  the  law, 
in  its  aspect  of  law,  as  the  opposite  pole  to  the  gospel,  yet  it  is  St.  Paul,  the  assertor 
of  Christian  liberty  against  the  bondage  of  law,  who  says,  as  his  Divine  Master  said 
in  other  words,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ？  God  forbid :  yea,  we 
establish  the  law."1  St.  Peter  says  of  the  epistles  of  his  brother  apostle,  that  in  them 
there  are  many  things  "  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  (d^aOcTc) 
and  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruction."2  And  undoubtedly  much  of  the  mis- 
understanding and  imperfect  apprehension  of  these  epistles,  which  has  been  prevalent 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  has  been  due  to  vague  and  inexact  notions  as  to  the  Divine 
law.  Certainly,  without  distinot  conceptions  and  definite  knowledge  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  foundations  not  only  of  Christian  ethics,  but  of  Christian 
doctrine!  can  be  very  insufficiently  laid. 

5.  As  the  argument  in  this  iDtroduction  is  purely  theological,  or,  more  strictly, 
thoo8ophica]) ― if  a  much-abused  term  may  be  used  in  its  true  and  proper  sense  of 
that  which  treats  of  the  philosophy  of  religion, it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 
to  encumber  it  with  any  critics 쇼  questions,  except  those  which  may  be  required  for 
illustration  of  the  argament.  •  That  the  Pentateuch  is  what  it  claims  to  bo,  that  is, 
of  Mosaic  origin,3  and  given  by  inspiration  of  God，  is  therefore  assumed.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  is  recognised  as  such  in  other  writings  of  the  Old 
Te8tamont,  and  was  so  received  by  Christ  himself  and  his  apostles,  and  is  therefore 
so  accepted  by  his  Church.  The  book  was,  according  to  the  account  it  gives  of 
itself^  in  the  first  instanco  compiled  and  written  out  by  Moses  for  the  use  of  that 
nation  of  Israel,  which,  as  is  reoorded  in  this  Book  of  the  Law,  God  had  chosen 
out  of  all  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  in  covenant  with  himself.  It  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  priesthood,  as  the  "  book  of  the  covenant,"  to  be  preserved  by 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ；  and  portions  of  it  were  to  be  read  publicly  to 
the  people  every  seventh  year,  at  one  of  dieir  most  solemn  festivals,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  nation. 4  This  was  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Torahy  to  be  the  Divine  standard  of  a  national  religion  ；  but,  as  we  have  already 
concluded  from  our  LonTs  teaobing  and  from  the  office  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  written 
not  for  one  nation  only,  but  for  mankind.  Indeed  we  might  draw  the  same  con- 
clusion from  the  book  itself,  in  which  the  history  of  the  chosen  nation  is  but  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  man,  all  whose  families  were  ultimately  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  How  far  particular  laws  given  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  were  given  as  suitable  to  their  circumstances  and  for  that  age,  and  how  far 
tbey  are  of  univereal  obligation,  can  only  be  ascertained  when  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded  are  determined.  And,  further,  in  what  sense  any  of  these, 
which  were  law  in  the  fullest  sense  under  the  covenant  of  law,  are  law  under  a 
higher  and  better  covenant,  can  only  be  determined  through  that  knowledge  of  the 
second  covenant,  with  which  the  New  Testament  supplies  us. 

6.  For  it  must  be  observed  here  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"  law  "  which  causes  much  confusion  at  times,  and  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
preclude  in  our  present  argument  The  definitions  of  law  which  are  sometimes 
given  are  far  too  general  and  comprehensive  to  be  of  any  value  for  this  investi* 

1  Kora.  iu.  81.  »  2  Pet  iii.  16. 

3  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  either  that  Moses  did  not  make  use  of  more  ancient  docu- 
ments, or  that  the  book  was  not  revised  by  Ezra  or  others  who  had  authority. 

4  Deut  xxxi  9 ~ 13. 
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Christ,  that  very  serious  errors,  even  among  those  who  are  zealous  for  the  "  great 
things  of  G 0(1*8  law,"  may  arise  from  the  habit  of  treating  the  law  given  by  Moses 
cursorily  and  superficially,  as  hardly  necessary  to  us  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  gospel. 
They  remind  us  that  much,  which  to  the  careless  student  seems  utterly  insignificant, 
may  be  found,  if  studied  reverently  as  part  of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  so  as  to  discern 
the  underlying  spirit,  to  be  profitable  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works.  Is  it  not  possible  that  many  of  our  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  differences  might  disappear,  if  the  law  of  the  Lord  were  more  generally 
studied  among  Christians  in  such  a  spirit,  and  if  its  teachings  in  lesser  matters  were 
not  set  aside,  as  they  are  too  often,  by  the  feeling  that  they  must  be  unsuitable  for 
Christian  thought  and  for  the  gospel  dispensation  ？  St.  Paul,  we  know,  drew  an  infer- 
ence as  to  the  will  of  God  in  respect  to  tiie  support  of  the  ministry  in  Christ's  Church 
from  the  spirit  of  "  one  of  these  least  commandments : "  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com."1  Might  not  the  careful  investigation  of 
other  commandments  and  ordinances  2  of  the  law ― if  only  we  believed,  as  our  Lord 
taught,  that  the  spirit  and  animating  principle  of  all  these  without  exception  is  for  all 
ages  and  circumfltances  to  the  end  of  time ― lead  to  the  solution  of  many  controverted 
questions,  and  thus  direct  Christians  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  intercessory  prayer 
of  our  Redeemer  for  all  that  should  believe  on  him :  "  That  they  all  may  be  one  ；  as 
thoa,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  bast  sent  me."  3  In  the  examination  of  the  Torah  in  this 
introdaction  it  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  illustrate  the  principles 
of  iDterpretation,  to  which  our  Lord's  words  point,  in  some  of  the  more  obvious 
instances.  But  the  necessity  for  reverence,  patience,  and  spiritual  understanding 
which  his  warning  implies  may  well  suggest  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist:  "Open  thon 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  tilings  out  of  thy  law."4 

4.  Besides  the  express  teaching  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  faith,  there  is  one 
very  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  paramount  importance,  to  a  complete  apprehension  of  the  principles  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  of  exact  and  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  "  the  law."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  twelve  apostlen,  who  were  associated  with  Jesus  Christ  during  his  earthly 
ministry,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  give  testimony  as  eye-witnesses  to  those  facts 
which  are  the  objects  of  our  faith  and  the  substance  of  his  gospel,6  and  who  are  thus, 
next  to  Christ  himself,  the  very  foundation, atones  of  the  Church,  another  apostle 
was  subaequently  raised  up,  and  specially  commissioned  and  endowed  for  an  office 
snpplementary  to  theirs.  The  man  selected  for  this  work  was  one  who  from  his 
youth  up  had  been  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Torah,  and  of  all  the  traditions 
of  his  nation.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  had  made  progress  in  this  learning  above 
many  of  those  of  his  own  age  ；  he  was  exceeding  zealous  for  the  law,  and  "  touching 
the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,"  so  far  as  its  letter  was  concerned,  he  was 
"  blameless."  It  may,  however,  seem  strange  that  such  training  should  be  any  pre- 
paration for  that  peculiar  sphere  of  thought  and  action  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
waa  called,  namely,  to  expound  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  those  spiritual  truths  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  derived  from  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  8on  of  God  in  our  nature.  St.  Paul,  in  fact,  held  somewhat  the 
aarae  relation  to  the  twelve  as  in  the  Old  Testament  "  the  prophets  "  held  to  Moses 
and  "the  law."  But  we  are  able  to  understand  the  value  and  meaning  of  St.  Paul's 
preparation  for  his  special  work  when  we  find  that  his  reasonings  on  these  spiritual 

\  iCor.  ix.  9,  10 :  1  Tim.  v.  18.  2  Cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  13.  3  John  xviL  21. 

4      cxul  18.  ft  Cf.  in  proof  of  this  1  Cor.  xv.  1—7. 
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Mosaic  teaching.  When  we  pass  to  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  Christ  more 
than  once  refers  expressly  to  the  primal  state  of  man  as  supplying  the  standard  by 
which  the  law  itself  must  be  interpreted.  These  cases  we  shall  examine  hereafter. 
St.  Paul  and  other  apostolic  writers  not  unfrequently  base  duties  which  man  owes, 
both  to  God  and  in  the  mutual  relations  of  human  life,  hot  oh  any  positive  law  or  on 
responsibilities  formed  by  redemption,  but  on  those  principles,  antecedent  to  all  law, 
which  are  involved  in  creation  and  its  teachings.1  But  even  without  such  authority  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  a  true  history  of  man's  origin  must  include 
and  involve  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  duty  both  to  God  and  to  his  neighbour. 
For  these  duties  must  be  founded  on  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  man.  And  whatever  relations  might  be  formed,  and  responsibilities 
arise  out  of  these  relations,  during  the  subsequent  history  of  mankind,  Uiose  which 
are  involved  in  his  origin  must  be  primary,  and  all  that  are  subsequently  developed 
must  have  their  basis  in  them. 

8.  (I.)  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  the  first  element  in  God's  relation  to  us, 
the  foundation  of  his  universal  an 쟌  absolute  authority,  is  that  which  the  very 
first  sentence  of  the  book  of  the  law  expresses :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  The  eternity  of  God,  his  almighty  power,  his  infinite 
superiority  to  all  things  created,  are  all  revealed  in  those  few  words.  In  the  rest  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the  process  of  the  creation  by  the  will  and  word  and 
spirit  of  God  is  described  in  language  which  is  necessarily  symbolical  and  ideal, 
because  no  other  language  could  represent  the  operations  of  the  eternal  and  infinite 
God.  It  was  not,  we  are  there  taught,  by  a  solitary  and  immediate  exercise  of 
power  that  the  universe  assumed  the  form  which  we  now  behold.  Through  suc- 
cessive periods  of  the  creative  energy  of  God,  and  of  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
mind,  gradually  from  the  dark  and  formless  void,  in  due  order  and  in  connected 
sequences,  all  the  manifold  existences  of  the  universe,  the  forms  of  dead  matter, 
living  organisms,  vegetable  and  animal,  Are  evolved  after  their  several  kinds.  All 
the  truths  as  to  tbe  being  of  God  on  which  his  law  is  founded,  are  implied  in  this 
work  of  creation.  Nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  ie  self-existent  and  eternal  but  God 
only.  All  being  and  all  personality  are  derived  from  God  and  sabeist  in  God. 
Nature  is  but  the  effect  of  which  he  is  the  cause.  His  unity  ie  manifested  in  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  creation  from  its  beginning  to  its  consummation  ；  his  reason 
in  its  order  and  in  the  harmony  and  mutual  adaptations  of  its  infinitely  varied  parts  ； 
his  Divine  power  and  energy  in  the  causation  through  which  this  universal  order  has 
been  developed.  Another  general  conclusion  from  creation  is  specially  indicated  by 
St.  Paul  atf  antecedent  to  all  law,  being  manifested  (he  says)  to  man  in  God's  visible 
works  ever  since  creation^  viz.  that  he,  being  eternal  and  of  infinite  power,  must 
be  one  who  cannot  be  represented  by  any  material  form,  bo  that  idolatiy,  no  less  than 
polytheism,  is  a  contradiction  of  his  being. 

9.  (II.)  But  no  less  essential  to  the  foundation  of  man，8  duty  both  to  God  and  to 
Lis  neighbour, ― essential  indeed  as  being  the  reason  why  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  religion  and  morality, ― is  that  relation  of  man  to  God  which  was  established  in  the 
origin  of  the  human  race.  Of  all  this  marvelloas  work,  the  creation  of  man  is  the 
climax  and  consummation.  In  the  sublime  representation  given  in  the  sacred  record, 
we  ascend  from  a  state  of  chaos,  through  tbe  successive  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  universe,  to  man,  for  whom  this  earth  had  been  prepared  as  his  habitation.8  As 

1  Cte.g.  Acta  xiv.  15,  xviL  24,  25  ；  Bom.  i.  19,  20  ;  1  Cor.  xi  7—9  ；  1  Tim.  iL  12—14, 
iy.  8,  4  ；  James  iii.  9. 

2  dird  ktioiwq  Kdtrfiov,  Rom.  i.  20.  8  Isa.  xly.  18. 
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mailmig  distincdy  that  man,  in  his  bodily  nature,  is  related  to  the  rest  of  created 
being,  which  has  in  him  its  completion,  the  creation  of  man  has  not  a  day  to  itself  ； 1 
it  «  not  separated  from  the  oreation  of  the  lower  animals  even  so  widely  as  that 
is  from  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Man  is  reminded  that  he  has, 
in  common  with  other  animals,  a  material  frame  composed  of  the  same  con- 
stitaento  as  theirs  ；  that  his  body  is  but  the  perfeotion  of  animal  organisation  ； 
indeed,  that  in  some  retpects  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  are  his  superiora,  if 
he  does  not  realise  his  own  true  position  as  man.  On  this  side  of  matt*B  nature  lie 
those  dangers  and  temptations  which  are  of  all  the  most  common,  and  to  mankind  in 
general  the  most  powerful.  Bat  in  the  complete  revelation  of  man's  origin,  his  physical 
relalkm  to  the  animal  and  material  world  is  far  less  distinctly  marked  than  his 
reUtion  to  Gh)d.  In  his  oreation  it  is  no  longer,  " God  said  ；  and  it  was  so;"  or, 
"  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  ；  and  it  was  bo  ；  "  but "  God  said,  Let  as  make 
man  in  oar  image,  after  our  likeness."  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  image  ；  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him."  The  creation  of  man  therefore  as  one  who,  though 
po88e8nng  an  animal  nature,  is  yet  in  his  entire  being  allied  to  the  infinite  and 
eternal  God,  is  an  act  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  calling  into  existence  the 
phenomena  of  the  visible  universe,  and  the  varied  forms  of  organic  life.  He  who 
is  ushered  on  the  stage  -of  created  being  by  so  solemn  a  preparation  is  the  son  of 
God,  the  representative  upon  the  earth  of  the  Creator  himself,  who  commits  to 
him  charge  and  authority  over  all  his  works. 

10.  That  these  remarkable  words,  "the  image  of  God,"  do  not  mean  only  a 
state  of  spiritnal  and  moral  purity, ~ although  without  doubt  such  must  be  the  initial 
and  normal  state  of  one  thus  created, ― we  must  certainly  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  words  are  used  of  man,  after  his  fall  from  this  state  of  purity,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New.1  They  undoubtedly  imply  that  man  is  not  like  the  rest 
of  oreation,  formed  and  determined  by  his  environments.  He  has  reason  to  judge, 
spirit  to  enKghten  him,  will  to  determine  him,  and  is  therefore  responsible  to  God  for 
Ids  actions.  He  has  a  personality  which  gives  every  individual  man  personal  rights  ； 
be  is  an  end  in  himself,  and  cannot,  like  other  creatures,  be  used  merely  as  means  to 
an  end :  his  】ife  has  a  sac  redness  almost  Divine,  and  he  has  a  dignity  and  authority 
reflembBng  that  of  him  whose  offspring  he  is.8  But  all  these  results  and  conse- 
qnences  of  man's  state  by  creation  have  been  more  or  less  obscured,  if  not  inter- 
rnpted,  by  his  fall.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  look  beyond  all  the 
indications  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  whether  in  his  reason  or  bis  conscience,  to 
the  fact  itaelf  of  that  mysterious  relation  between  man  and  his  infinitely  holy  and 
glorious  Creator,  which  was  constituted  by  his  creation  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  Thia  relation  is  evidently  the  source— (a)  Of  all  the  duties  which  man  owes 
to  God  of  love,  of  belief,  of  obedience,  and  of  the  imitation  of  God,4  his  heavenly 
Father.  (6)  Of  duties  which  he  owes  to  hie  brother  man  as  being  equally  with  him- 
•elf,  by  his  origin,  a  son  of  God.  Those  rights  of  man  which  are  called  natural,  as 
belonging  equally  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  which  are  sometimes  represented  as 
*  discorery  of  modern  philosophy,  have  no  rational  basis  whatever  except  in  that 
relntion  to  God  which  all  men  of  all  nations  and  classes  possess  alike  by  their 

1  Angnstin.  '  De  Genesi  Imp.  Lib.'  §  55.    Hie  animadvertenda  quaedam  et  conjunctio,  et 
ditcretio  ftnimalinm.    Nam  eodem  die  factum  hominem  dicit  quo  bestiaa 
*  Gen.  is.  6  ;  1  Cor.  zi.  7  ；  cf.  James  iii.  9. 


VOU*  Uk.   V  ,    A  Jkl.  I   ,    CI.  dOIUtRI  ill.  V. 

1  Compare  P&  lxzzii.  6;  "I  bavesaid,  Ye  are  gods  ；  and  all  of  yon  are  cbildbea  of  the  Most 
HiA,M  and  our  Lord's  comment  on  this,  John  x.  84—86. 
*  Cf.  '  Hooker's  Fourth  Class  of  Laws,'  §  6,  supra. 
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nature,  a  relation  which  "the  law"  given  by  God  through  Moses  first  expressly 
revealed. 

11.  (III.)  Bat  the  history  of  creation  supplies  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  man,  and  of  each  man  with  every  other  individual  of  the  human 
race,  but  also  of  the  social  relations  of  the  various  members  of  the  human  family. 
For  there  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  account  of  man's  creation  which  we  might 
have  overlooked,  had  not  Christ  himself  in  his  teaching  specially  directed  attention 
to  its  force  and  meaning.1  When  a  question  was  asked  him  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, he  answered,  "  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  who  made  them  at  the  beginning 
made  them  male  and  female?"  %  This  expression  is  not  used,  it  must  be  observed,  in 
describing  the  creation  of  animals.  The  force  of  the  words  is  explained  in  that  full 
description  of  some  parts  of  the  work  of  creation  which  is  given  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis.8  From  this  we  learn  that  "Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve";  that  "  the 
man  is  not  of  the  woman  ；  but  the  woman  of  the  man :  neither  was  the  man  created 
for  the  woman  ；  but  the  woman  for  the  man  " :  4  from  which  the  apostle  Paul  infers 
the  authority  of  man  over  woman.  The  description  given  in  Genesis, ― whatever  the 
process  may  have  been  which  is  represented  by  woman  having  been  formed  by  God 
out  of  man, ~ explains  to  us  why  the  worda  quoted  by  our  Lord  have  such  profound 
significance.  The  reality  and  the  force  of  that  relation  between  the  sexes,  of  which 
marriage  is  the  expression,  could  not  be  taught  by  volumes  of  commandments  and 
precepts  as  they  are  by  this  mystical  but  simple  history  of  the  creation  of  man  and 
woman.  Christ  confirms  the  teaching  of  that  history,  asserting  that  this  original 
unity  is  the  basis  of  the  true  unity  of  those  whom  "  God  joins  together  "  in  mar- 
riage, so  that  they  two  are  one  flesh.  Marriage,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  the  sexual 
union  merely,  but  is  represented  by  God  bringing  the  toomcLti  to  the  www*.*  And  our 
Lord  quotes  as  the  word  of  God  himself  the  conclusion  drawn, "  Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife."  It  follows  from  all  this 
argument  that  marriage,  the  normal  type  of  which  is  the  indissoluble  union  of  one 
man  with  one  woman,  is  the  exponent  of  a  relation  between  the  sexes  involved  in 
their  very  origin,  and  that  this  ordinance,  being  antecedent  to  law,  is  the  basis  of  all 
those  rights  and  responsibilities  which  the  Divine  law  maintains  and  defines.  And  it 
must  be  further  observed,  that  this  ordinance  is  the  source  not  merely  of  human  life, 
as  indicated  by  the  name  given  to  the  first  woman,6  but  of  human  society.  Without 
it  there  might  have  been  a  race  of  men,  as  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  ；  but  the 
family,  the  unit  of  the  social  system,  and  thus  of  national  life,  could  not  have  been 
formed.  There  could  have  been  no  civilisation  and  no  progress.  To  the  development 
of  man  as  a  social  being  marriage  is  essential,  and  the  more  nearly  that  the  primal 
type  of  marriage  is  preserved  in  any  nation,  the  stronger  are  all  the  social  ties,  and 
the  more  progressive  is  its  social  system.  For  from  it  all  the  duties,  not  only  of 
the  marriage  relation  itself,  but  of  all  other  social  relations,  are  derived.  The  fact 
that  God  ordained  that  mankind  should  increase  and  multiply  on  the  earth  through 
a  holy  union,  which  he  appointed  and  blessed,  determines  also  the  mutual  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  parents  and  children,  which  are  only  limited,  as  the  language 
of  the  eacred  history  indicates,  by  those  which  the  husband  and  wife  mutually  owe 
to  one  another,  and  those  which  all  owe  alike  to  God. 

12.  (IV.)  Thus  far  in  the  brief  history  of  man's  creation  and  original  state,  we 

1  Matt  xiz.  4—6  ；  Mark  z.  6.  *  Gen.  i  27;  v.  2. 

»  Gen.  iL  18,  20—24.  *  1  Cor.  xi  8,  9  ;  1  Tim.  iL  13.  , 

6  Qen.  ii  22.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  one  sense  the  language  of  GenesU 
applies  even  to  unholy  unions  ；  1  Cor.  vi  16. 
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have  found  a  basis  for  all  those  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
which  the  universal  conscience  of  man  cannot  but  recognise.  We  trace  distinctly 
the  lines  of  a  Dirine  order,  to  which  the  nature  of  man,  created  as  he  is  in  God's 
image  and  likeness,  itself  bears  witness.  But  it  is  certain,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
perience of  man  in  his  fallen  condition,  but  from  considerations  that  would  equally 
apply  if  sin  had  never  entered  the  world,  that,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
ligious life  in  man,  more  is  required  than  all  these  principles  which  may  be  inferred 
from  his  natural  relations  to  God  and  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  very  charge  com- 
mitted to  man  by  bis  Maker,  of  subduing  the  earth  and  exercising  dominion  therein, 
in  fulfilling  which  man  imitates  the  Creator  so  far  as  his  limited  powers  enable  him, 
would  have  itself  interfered  with  the  development  of  his  spiritual  life,  even  in  his  state 
of  innocence,  unless  there  had  been  some  provision  for  the  culture  and  sustenance  of 
that  life.  This  was  made  by  the  revelation  of  God  as  an  example  to  man  in  his  rest- 
ing, as  well  as  in  his  working.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  by  the  words, 
"  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  that  he  had  made,"  the  idea  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  to  our  minds,  either  that  God  needed  repose  as  we  need  it,  or  that  with 
him  "  who  inhabiteth  eternity  "  there  is  succession  of  days  and  times.  He  is  indeed  in 
one  sense  ever  working,1  and  in  another  ever  resting.  But  during  the  six  days  of  crea- 
tion his  work  had  gradually  proceeded  to  its  consummation,  and  all  being  now  completed 
and  set  in  order  and  pronounced  to  be  very  good,  that  exercise  of  the  Divine  Will  and 
Reason  which  distinguished  the  operation  of  God*s  power  in  creating  the  heavens  ami 
the  earth  and  all  that  are  therein,  from  his  providential  government  of  them,  ceasod.1 
The  Genesis  was  accomplished  ；  nature,  which  itself  subsists  in  God, ― for  in  him 
all  things  live  and  move  and  have  their  being, ― and  which  is  the  effect  of  a  series  of 
causations  which  all  centre  in  him, ― had  attained  a  determined  form  and  order  "which 
bore  the  same  relation  to  those  that  preceded  as  the  newborn  infant  bears  to  the  embryo. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  rest  of  God.  It  also  seems,  as 
Augustine  suggests,8  that  God's  resting  from  the  work  of  creation  is  intended  to 
imply  that  these  created  things  were  not  each  as  he  could  rest  in.A  However,  the 
rest  of  God  is  not  merely  negative.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,5  the  apostle  re- 
mmde  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  this  rest 
of  God,  of  which  the  law  speaks  as  succeeding  to  the  work  of  creation,  is  the  very  rest 
promised  to  all  that  believe,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  into  which 
Joshua  brought  them  was  a  figure,  of  which  David  speaks  ux  the  Psalms  as  yet  in 
prospect,  into  which  we  must  still  labcor  to  enter  by  faith  in  God's  promises,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  rest 6  is  reserved  for  the  people  of  God  when  they  shall  have 
ceased  from  their  earthly  labours.  From  this  argument  of  the  apostle  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  seventh  day  of  God's  rest,  which  followed  the  six  days  of  his  work  of 
creation,  is  not  yet  completed.  It  must  be  noticed  indeed  that  after  the  mention  of 
the  seventh  day  the  words  do  not  recur,  which  are  used  of  all  the  preceding  days,  and 
which,  whatever  be  their  exact  meaning,  imply  that  each  had  its  beginning  and  its 
cloee.   Tliis  rest  of  God,  therefore,  while  it  precludes  the  continued  exercise  of 

1  John  y.  17  ；  cf.  Isa.  xl.  28. 

1  Cf.  Thorn.  Aq. '  Summa  P/im.  Qmest'  LXXIII.  iiL  :  "  Dicendum  quod  reqnies  Dei  in  die 
wptinut  dupliciter  aocipitur :  primo  qnidem  qnantam  ad  hoc  quod  cessavit  a  novis  operibna 
condendia  ；  ita  tamen  quod  creataram  conaitam  conservat  et  a<hninistrat  Alio  modo 
secundum  quod  post  opera  reauievit  in  seipso." 

3  '  De  Genesi  ad  Iiteram/  IV.  xv. 
.  *  Ct  the  beautiful  idea  in  Zepk  iiL  17,  "  He  will  rest  in  his  love."   But  the  word  there 
is  not  shabaih,  rest  from  labour,  but  charask,  be  at  peace  or  silent 


•  Chap.  iii.  11  to  iv.  11. 
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creative  power,  includes  the  whole  of  the  work  of  redemption,  a  work  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  spiritual  power,  and  more  truly  Divine,  and  on^  which,  e^oept  in  the 
eternal  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  in  which  it  was  ordained  before  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  were  laid,  could  not  begin  tmtil  the  first  Adam  had  been  created  as 
the  Hnroftihe  fonn  in  oatliue  as  it  were,  of  that  Divine  ipa|i  who  should  hereafter 
revealed. 

13.  These  considerations  fully  explain,  so  far  as  it  can  be  explained,  the  mystery 
of  the  seventh  day  and  its  sanctification.  What  the  days  of  God's  working  and 
God's  rest  mean  in  relation  to  bis  eternal  being  is  beyond  our  knowledge  ；  but 
in  our  imitation  of  God  we  must  regard  them  as  represented  by  the  dayi  of  our  short 
life  on  earth.  Man  being  the  son  of  God  is  to  follow  God's  example  alike  in  bis  work- 
ing and  his  resting.  The  seventh  day  is  sanctified  for  retting  from  those  labours 
that  belong  to  things  seen  and  temporal,  in  those  pursuits  that  pertain  to  things  unseen 
and  eterncd.  Both  the  works  of  man  and  the  rest  of  man  in  his  earthly  life  are 
intended  to  prepare  him  for  the  rest  of  God.  As  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  man^  this  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  implies  that  those 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  which  he  exercises  in  subduing  the  earth  and  haviDg 
dominion  over  it,  require  for  their  refreshment  and  perfection  not  only  that  cessa- 
tion from  labour  which  if  provided  by  the  succession  of  evening  and  morning,  of 
night  and  day,  but  periodical  rest  of  a  different  kind.  As  a  religious  principle  it  is 
also  as  obviously  that,  for  the  invigoration  and  development  of  the  spiritual  life 
in  man,  a  definite  portion  of  time  should  be  periodically  set  apart  and  conse- 
crated to  God  as  the  Lord  of  our  spirits,  and  devoted  to  those  things  tnat  belong 
to  a  spiritual  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  interpretation 
of  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  is  altogether  different  from  the  idea  that, 
from  the  creation,  ^particular  day,  a  certain  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its 
axis,  was  holier  than  others  ；  this  is  to  make  of  ux  ordinanoe  antecedent  to  all  law 
what  St  Paul  calls  a  "  carnal  commandment"  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  thought 
that  the  determining  of  one  day  in  seven  for  a  day  of  rest  must  be,  from  its  very 
nature,  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  appointment,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  a 
Divine  and  universal  order,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  that  the  fact  of  a  seven- 
fold division  occurring  so  frequently  in  Holy  Scripture  seems  to  indicate  some  cor- 
responding reality  in  the  Divine  order  beyond  the  range  of  oar  understanding,  but 
also  that  he  who  created  man  must  know,  as  we  cannot  know,  what  proportions  of 
man，s  life  are  required  for  physical  rest  and  spiritual  activity,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  trao  equUibrium  of  that  life.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  of  how  great 
value  this  primeval  ordinance  is  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  welfare 
of  man,  and  how  full  of  profound  truth  are  those  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
when  in  regard  to  tliis  question,  as  on  anotiier  occasion  in  reference  to  marriage, 
he  directed  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  law  to  the  original  ordinance  as  the  true 
interpretationof  the  law:  "The  Sabbath  was  mad«  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  1 

Aa  our  argument  here  is  simply  that  the  law  (in  the  sense  of  a  Divine  order)  of 
rest  on  tlie  seventh  day,  after  God's  example,  is  involved  in  the  history  of  creation, 
even  as  the  true  law  of  marriage  is  in  the  union  of  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Sabbath  was  obeerred  in 

1  St  Mark  ii.  27.  That  Christ  here  referred  to  the  ordinance  from  the  beginning,  and 
not  to  the  Mosaical  law,  is  obyious  from  the  word  kykvtro  which  is  used  both  of  the  Sabbath 
and  of  max.  Oi%  «  AvBpviroc  [iyiviro],  cannot  mean  anything  else  than  "man  was  not 
created  "  for  the  Sabbath,  and  would  be  no  reason  at  all  in  reference  to  a  Jewish  ordinance. 
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patriarchal  times  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  both  in  the  Scriptural  history  of  man  during  that  period,  and  in  many 
nations  of  the  Gentile  world  even  to  the  present  day,  indications  are  found  of  a 
hebdomadal  division  of  time,1  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for  unless  it 
were  the  result  of  some  primeval  tradition  ；  on  the  other,  that  there  is  no  intima- 
tion in  the  sacred  history  that  this  ordinance  was  given  to  man  as  a  law,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  ftnd,  therefore,  we  need  npt  be  surprised  that  it  was 
obscured  and  almost  foTgotten,  even  as  other  fundamental  principles  of  religion 
were,  when  there  was  nothing  to  give  it  a  definite  and  permanent  form. 

14  The  history  of  the  creation  of  man  contains  then,  we  find,  all  the  elementary 
principles  of  his  religions  and  moral  duty,  and  (what  we  may  call)  the  elementary 


weight  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  sacred  history,  that  in  this  brief  and  so  to  speak 
condensed  record,  in  which  events  of  the  largest  import  and  the  most  profound  signi- 
ficance are  described  in  a  few  simple  sentences,  without  any  attempt  to  expound  the 
mysterious  truths  hidden  in  the  story,  or  to  extract  moral  and  religious  instruction  from 
it,  much  leas  to  build  up  some  system  of  religion  upon  the  facts  recorded ― yet  there 
are  involved  all  the  rudimentary  truths  boti  of  religion  and  of  morality.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  man*8  original  state  none  of  these  were  or  could 
be  laws  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  commands  or  prohibitions  with 
promises  attached  to  obedience,  and  threats  of  punishment  for  transgresssion.  This 
Divine  order,  to  which  man's  own  nature  belonged,  required  no  law  to  enforce  it  on 
man.  Created  in  God's  image  and  likeness,  good  and  pure  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  him  to  depart  from  that  order,  nor  any  need  for  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  to  restrain  him  from  the  sins  to  which  we  are  liable.  Not 
only  had  sin  not  entered  into  the  world,  but  there  was  no  concupiscence  or  tendency 
to  sin.1   The  lamb  requires  no  chain  to  prevent  it  from  ravening  as  the  wolf. 

15.  Yet  if  this  had  been  all  ；  if  man  had  been  left  simply  in  a  state  of  innooenoe, 
with  no  temptation,  no  trial  of  his  submission  to  the  will  of  Qod,  merely  living 
according  to  his  own  pure  nature,  without  any  necessity  to  deny  himself  and  exercise 
self-control,  how  could  he  hare  rendered  reasonable  and  willing  obedience,  the  true 
service  of  Hie  spirit,  to  God  his  Father  ？  how  could  he  ever  have  become  what  God 
certainly  purposed  tiiat  he  should  become,  when  he  created  him  in  his  own  likeness  ？ 
We  may  affirm  without  any  hesitation,  since  this  was  the  method  actually  adopted  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  spiritual  development  of 
mail  that  he  should  be  subject  to  some  law  by  which  he  might  be  educated  as  a  son 
of  God,  and  might  render  spiritual  obedience.  And,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  law 
saituble  for  one  in  such  a  condition,  that  is,  for  one  in  the  infancy  of  his  moral  and 
spiritnal  life,  must  take  the  form  of  a  prohibition  of  some  act,  not  in  itself  evil, ~ 
for  that  would  be  contrary  to  his  nature  and  therefore  no  trial  of  obedience, ~ but 
indifferent  in  itself,  yet  such  as  his  own  nature  might  incline  him  to,  with  a  penalty 
attached  to  the  transgression  of  the  law.  And  further,  if  we  consider  this  law  of 
paradise,  as  we  must  in  order  to  understand  its  reason  and  its  force,  in  the  light  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  mankind,  and  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  as  to  the  purposes  and 
the  effect  of  the  law  given  by  Moses,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  law 
given  to  man  in  his  state  of  innocency  was  necessary,  not  ooly  for  the  development 

1  I  am  informed  bj  a  learned  Chinese  friend,  that  although  amongst  them  the  hebdomadal 
division  is  not  retained,  yet,  according  to  one  of  their  sacred  books,  the  I-Kin 은,  or  '  Book  of 
Changes,'  "  the  revolution  of  the  order  of  the  universe  is  completed  in  seven  days." 

»  Ct.  Gen.  a  25. 
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of  his  spiritual  life,  but  also  in  order  that  man,  having  a  body  by  nature  mortal, 
might  have  life  in  that  body.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  man's  body,  though 
free  from  concupiscence  and  sin,  would  naturally,  without  that  righteousness  which 
is  the  result  of  obedience  to  a  law,  be  exempt  from  the  decay  and  dissolution  to 
which  all  material  creation  is  naturally  subject  Indeed  the  sacred  history  itself 
intimates  as  much  by  the  "tree  of  life "  being  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  as 
the  "  sacrament "  of  man's  pretjervation  from  natural  death,  of  which  tree  he  might 
eat  so  long  as  he  obeyed  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil."1  We  know  indeed  that  the  effect  of  the  transgression  was  that  man 
became  like  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  in  this  respect,  losing  his  right  to  "the 
tree  of  life  ； "  and  the  converse,  viz.  that  the  obedience  was  required  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  that  right,  seems  to  follow  of  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might 
infer  from  St.  Paul's  arguments,  that  while  this  law  was  necessary  for  man,  in  order 
thut  by  obedience  he  might  attain  righteousnesfi^ind  life,8  yet  its  effect  on  human  nature, 
even  tiiough  pure  from  sin,  must  have  been  somewhat  the  same  as  the  law  produced 
on  sinful  man  ；  that  is,  that  the  command  being  a  prohibition  of  that  which  was 
naturally  desired,  would  of  itself  provoke  transgression,  even  as  the  strength  of  the 
current  is  felt  only  when  it  is  resisted.  So  that  man  in  his  natural  state,  though  free 
from  sinful  passion,  yet  being  destitute  of  that  wisdom  which  experience  alone  can  give, 
and  of  that  supernatural  grace  which  Christ's  redemption  alone  can  supply,—  being 
also  spiritually  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  in  which  the  least  deviation  would 
create  the  tendency  to  decline  further,  while  there  was  no  power  of  recovery, ~ sooner 
or  later  could  not  but  fall  Infidelity  raises  superficial  objections  against  the  sacred 
history,  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  God's  wisdom  and  justice  that  man  should  have 
been  subjected  to  temptation,  and  again  that  the  consequences  of  an  act  apparently  so 
insignificant  should  have  been  bo  serious.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  really 
is  to  conceive  it  possible  that  the  original  history  of  man,  a  reasonable  and  spiritual 
being  with  a  material  nature,  could  have  been,  consistently  with  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  other  than  that  which  Holy  Scripture  describes. 
Such  a  being  not  created  with  a  pure  and  sinless  nature  ；  one  with  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties  to  be  developed,  not  under  some  law  ；  one  with  an  animal  nature  not  sub- 
ject to  the  natural  laws  of  decay  and  death,  unless  freedom  from  them  should  be 
gained  as  the  reward  of  obedience  ；  and  one,  thus  constituted,  not  liable  to  fall  and  lose 
Uie  reward,  we  may  even  say  not  certain  to  fall  sooner  or  later  ； ― all  such  hypotheses 
present  difficulties  to  human  thought  far  more  serious  than  any  that  can  be  raised  out 
of  the  saored  history. 

And,  it  must  be  observed,  these  questions  which  we  have  discussed  are  not  some 
curious,  but  unprofitable,  speculations.  They  touch  most  nearly,  and  practically,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  law,  and  illustrate  very  forcibly  the  necessity,  on  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  so  much  insists,  of  an  economy  not  of  law  but  of  grace,  in  order  that 
man,  even  in  his  best  state,  may  obtain  righteousness  and  life. 

Law  from  Adam  to  Moses. 

16.  No  reverent  reader  of  Holy  Scripture  can  fail  to  recognise  the  profound  insight 
into  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  which  is  revealed  in  the  history  of 

1  S.  August.  '  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.'  vi  86 :  "  Deniqne  non  ait  Apostolus,  Corpus  qoidem  xnortale 
propter  peccatom  ；  sed  corpus  martuum  propter  peccatum.  Illud  guippe,  ante  peccatum,  et 
mortale  secundum  aliam  et  immortale  secunaam  aliam  caosam  dici  potorat :  id  est  mortale, 
quia  poterat  mori,  immortale  quia  poterat  non  mori . .  .  quod  ei  praestabatur  de  ligno  vitae, 
non  de  constitutione  naturae  ；  a  quo  ligno  separatus  est  cum  peccasset,"  etc. 

1  Ct  GaL  iu.  21. 
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the  FalL  We  need  not  dwell  on  this  further  than  as  it  affects  our  argument  The 
necessity  for  some  external  and  positive  law  in  paradise  we  have  concluded  from 
general  considerations,  as  well  as  from  some  to  which  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment direct  us.  The  force  and  meaning  of  the  particular  prohibition  are  apparent 
from  the  story  itseQ.  While  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  its  literal 
truth,  and  supposing  that  it  is  only  a  myth  or  allegory,  yet  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  io  Holy  Scripture  it  is  not  the  letter  but "  the  spirit  that  profiteth,"  though 
the  letter  is  the  vase  that  holds  the  precious  ointment.  We  must  observe,  then,  in 
this  case,  that  the  prohibition  was  to  eat  of  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.11 
Tbe  temptatioD,  though  acting  through  the  fleshly  appetite,  was  addressed  to  the 
spirit;1  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  And  sucb  was  the  result. 
Their  eyes  were  opened,  though  first  of  all  to  their  own  shame,  through  the  sense 
of  evil  in  themselves  and  the  conBcioasness  of  their  own  alienation  from  God  by  trans- 
gression. But  it  mast  be  remembered  that  in  itself  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  a  higher  spiritual  state  than  one  of  ignorance  of  the  difference  between  them. 
This  knowledge  is  indeed  an  essential  condition  to  all  spiritual  wisdom. 8  "  The  man  is 
become  as  one  of  as,  to  know  good  and  evil,"  are  the  words  of  God  himself,  and  to 
suppose  that  this  is  irony  is  to  misapprehend  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  fall  of 
man.  And  it  might  be  supposed  that  now  man,  possessing  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  tbe  principles  also  of  all  religious  and  moral  duty  haying  been 
established  in  his  creation,  would  henceforth  need  no  external  law  ；  for  he  most,  be  a 
law  to  himself.  But  that  very  knowledge,  as  the  sacred  record  indicates,  and  as  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  world  abundantly  proves,  was  his  fall.  And  the  effect  of 
this  inward  law  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  law  given  by  Moses,  namely,  that  sin 
multiplied  and  abounded.  The  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  tree  filled  the  earth  with 
sin  and  guilt  and  death,  not  only  by  "  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  "  of  man 
which  was  transmitted  from  Adam  by  natural  generation,8  but  through  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  knowledge  of  evil.  Separated  from  God  by  transgression,  and 
conscioufl  of  the  evi】  desire  in  his  fleshly  nature,  roan  was  now  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Divine  order  to  which  his  own  nature,  as  a  whole,  belonged  ；  and  having  no  inherent 
ability  to  restore  himself,  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  gave  him  no  spiritual 
power,  but  on  the  contrary  increased  his  tendency  to  evil.  It  was  equally  true  of 
this  inward  law,  as  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  because  by  it  was  the  know- 
ledge of  sin,4  therefore  by  it  man  could  not  obtain  righteousness  and  life.  There- 
fore, as  St  Paul  says, 5  "  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them 
that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  that  is,  who  had 
not,  like  our  first  parents,  transgressed  any  positive  command  of  God,  but  who 
sinned  against  "  the  law  written  in  their  hearts," 6  and  justly  incurred  the  con- 
demnation of  God.  The  exceptional  cases  of  men  who  served  God  and  walked 
with  bim  and  pleased  him7  were  the  result  of  a  supernatural  principle  superior  to 
this  natural  law  in  man,  even  of  that  faith  which  was  in  them,  as  it  is  in  all  ages, 
**  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. "  In  such  men 
the  hopes  were  founded  on  the  tokens  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to  fallen  man, 
and  specially  on  the  promises  of  redemption  and  deliverance  from  evil,  which  began 
in  the  assurance  given  immediately  after  the  fall,  that "  the  seed  of  the  woman  " 
should  after  a  severe  conflict  crush  the  serpent's  head. 

17.  Daring  the  antediluvian  age,  as  described  in  the  sacred  history,  although  there 
are  indications  of  God's  manifesting  himself  to  man,  yet  there  are  no  traces  whatever 
of  any  law,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  either  human  or  Divine.   The  sacrificea 

1  Gen.  iii  4 ~ 6.  2  Heb.  v.  14.  5  Oen.  v.  3.  4  Rom.  iii.  20. 

*  Rom.  r.  14.  6  Rom.  ii.  15.  1  See  Heb.  xL  1—7,  &c 
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that  were  offered  do  not  appear  to  have  originated  in  any  express  command  of  God, 
though  he  may  have  intimated  to  Adam  himself,  as  to  Abel,  his  acceptance  of  such 
offerings.  Abel's  offering  was  accepted  as  the  expression  of  his  faith  ；  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  offering  of  Cain,  though  rejected  in  .consequence  of  his 
want  of  teAih,  was  contrary  to  any  law.  The  murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother's  hand 
was  not  punished  by  death,  and  the  very  language  of  the  murderer,  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  the  severity  of  his  punishment,  points  to  a  general  state  of  lawlessness 
beyond  the  immediate  "  presence  of  the  Lord."  Indeed  the  general  description  of 
the  world  from  the  Fall  to  Noah  represents  a  scene  of  unrestrained  disorder  and 
violence.  The  brief  but  very  significant  history  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  descend- 
ants of  Gain  is  representative  of  the  period.  The  primeval  ordinance  of  marriage  was 
by  him  first  forsaken.  The  pereonal  right  of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  to  avenge 
himself  to  the  utmost  for  every  injury  is  asserted  as  the  only  law.1  The  industry 
and  ingenuity  and  skill  of  man  were  highly  developed ;  woman  was  famous  for  her 
beauty  ；  "  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,"  and  "  mighty  men,  men  of 
renown  ； but  man  without  law  became  utterly  and  hopelessly  corrupt,  "  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,"  and  the  disorganised,  godless  world  was 
destroyed.  It  was  the  age  of  all  but  universal  dominion  of  the  flesh,  ending  in  dis- 
solution and  death.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noticed  that  while  ungodliness  and 
irreligion  reigned  supremo,  yet  there  are  no  evidences  either  of  idolatry,  or  of  those 
sins  against  nature,  to  which,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches,  God  subsequently  gave  men 
over  as  the  punishment  of  idolatry. 

18.  The  world  after  the  Flood  began  with,  what  we  may  call,  a  new  dispensation. 
Noah,  on  coming  out  o£  the  ark,  offered  burnt  sacrifices  of  every  clean  beast  and 
every  clean  fowl ― the  distinction  was  probably  natural  and  not  ceremonial his  offer- 
ings were  accepted,  a  covenant  of  mercy  was  established  between  God  and  man,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  we  have  some  express  indication  of 
Divine  law  revealed  for  the  direction  of  man.  There  was  first  of  all  a  prohibition  of 
eating  flesh  "  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,"  which  prohibition 
(evidently,  we  may  say,  when  the  language  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Mosaical 
law  a)  had  reference  to  the  use  of  the  blood  in  those  sacrifices,  which  had  now  received 
express  and  emphatic  sanction  from  God  as  an  acceptable  method  of  worshipping 
him.3  A  second  law  was  also  given,  which  springs  from  the  very  first  duty  of  man 
to  his  brother  man ― "Whoso  sheddeth  man，s  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed : 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  But  although  these  two  commandments  had 
in  many  respects  tho  character  of  law,  we  do  not  find  the  word  torah  used  of  them  ； 
they  were  rather  isolated  commands,4  the  first  elements  and  germs  of  a  system  of 
Divine  law  in  which  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  God  and  his  neighbour  should  be 
c  >mprehended. 

19.  Yet  this  beginning  of  Divine  law  on  earth  was,  without  doubt,  of  no  small 
value  for  that  which,  tbe  sacred  history  informs  us,  soon  succeeded  in  this  post-dilu- 
vian world  ；  namely,  the  development  of  national  life,  of  which  in  the  long  and  dreary 
age  of  lawlessness  before  the  Flood  there  are  no  signs  whatever.  The  due  protection 
of  the  person  from  violence  is  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  that  civil  law, 
which  is  the  bond  of  national  order  ；  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  of  such  law,  which  the  Divine  command  awakened,  and  of  which 
the  past  history  of  the  antediluvian  world  must  have  supplied  abundant  evidence, 

1  Gen.  iy.  19—24.  Tho  interpretation  here  given  to  the  language  of  Lamech  w  certainly 
the  most  probable. 

2  Cf.  Levit.  xvii.  11.  3  Gen.  viii  21. 
4  Oiftiartg.    Cf.  Maiuo's  1  Aucicnt  Law/  p.  4. 
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gave  that  strong  and  general  impulse  in  the  direction  of  national  organisation  which 
we  find  described  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Of  this  remarkable 
movement,  so  characteristic  of  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  the  ambitious  and 
godlesa  attempt  to  build  8  mighty  capital  of  a  universal  empire,  which  was  frustrated 
and  turned  to  oonftukm  by  Divine  interposition,  is  a  signal  and  instructive  instance. 
If  the  hypothesis  suggeeted  is  correct— and  certainly  it  has  much  appearance  of 
probability it  Is  also  8  proof  hovr  soon  a  law  given  by  God  £ormanfa  benefit  may  be 
perverted  and  tarndd  to  evil  by  the  sinful  heart  of  man.  And  the  name  may  be  said 
of  the  other  law,  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  given  to  Noah  and  his  sons.  For  if  it 
referred  to  the  law  of  sacrifice,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  it  muBt  have  been  the  first 
element  of  a  definite  and  orderly  system  of  religious  worship  among  the  nations  that 
were  descended  from  Noah.  Aiid  among  them  religion  soon  became  perverted,  and 
the  worship  of  other  gods,  and  idolatrous  practices,  of  which  before  there  had  been  no 
mention,  appeared  in  a  few  generations  after  the  Flood.1  And  this  new  development 
of  man's  life  and  man's  uogodliness  was  also  followed  by  those  sins  which  brought 
God's  judgments  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  became  sufficiently  evident,  therefore, 
that  although  even  the  firet  beginnings  of  law  were  a  benefit  to  man  as  regards  his 
present  life,  yet,  to  restrain  transgFeesions,  a  merely  rudimentary  law  was  of  no 
svafl  whatever. 

20.  The  calling  of  Abram  out  of  1Mb  world  of  idolatry  and  sin  to  be  the  father  of 
a  chosen  nation,  with  the  promiBe  that  in  him  and  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  was  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  spiritual  history  of  man 
between  Adam  and  Moees.  The  covenant  made  with  Abram,  however,  as  St  Paul 
ba«  pmnted  oat,2  was  a  oovemmt  not  of  law  but  of  promise,  and  was  established  four 
or  five  centuries  before  the  giving  of  the  law.  And  although  oircumoision,  the  seal 
of  that  oovenant,  was  an  ordinance  anticipating  the  law,  and  so  distinctly  embodying 
its  spirit  that  it  became  nltimately  the  most  significant  emblem  of  the  law  ；  yet,  as 
the  apostie  reminds  ihe  Romans,8  the  father  of  the  faithful  received  the  promises, 
while  yet  in  anoircumcision,  through  faith  only.  However,  speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  with  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  in  all  respects  a  law,  and  with 
the  restriction  of  the  covenant  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  law,  properly  so  called,  began.  And  so  far  as  our  argument  relates 
to  that  dispensation,  we  might  pass  over  the  intervening  period  between  Abraham  and 
Motes,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  in  the  fullest  and 
strictest  sense  the  Toroh,  the  law  of  God  given  by  his  chosen  servant  to  the  nation 
ci  IsraeL 


21.  But,  before  we  enter  on  any  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  it  will  be 
well  first  to  examine  briefly  how  far,  independently  of  any  express  revelation  from 
Ood  either  to  man  or  through  man, ― at  all  events  any  known  to  us, ― the  Divine  order, 
which  man  being  created  in  God，8  image  to  some  extent  recognises,  and  against  the 
transgrenion  of  which  his  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  bears  witness,  has  in  different 
agee  of  the  world  been  asserted  by  him  in  the  form  of  external  and  positive  law. 
He  discovers  indeed  by  his  own  experience  that  this  order,  so  far  as  it  affects  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man,  is  essential  to  social  and  national  life  ；  and  further  that 
the  order  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  rights  of  these  relations  cannot  be  protected, 
except  by  law.   We  need  only  investigate  this  subject  sufficiently  to  understand 

1  Joah.  ndr.  %  U，  15.  *  Gal  iiL  17.  »  Bom.  iv.  10—12. 
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more  distinctly  on  the  one  hand  the  value,  and  indeed  the  absolute  necessity  to  luan's 
truest  and  highest  life,  of  a  complete  revelation  of  Divine  law,  and  on  the  other 
the  form  which  all  law  must  assume  in  order  to  be  law  indeed,  and  to  effect  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Divine  law  itself  is  given. 

22.  Not  only  the  sacred  history,  but  also  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  science  of 
comparative  jurisprudence 1  indicates  that  the  original  constitution  of  human  society 
was  that  which  is  known  as  the  Patriarchal,  in  which  the  father  of  the  family 
possessed  absolute  authority  over  its  persons  and  its  property.  In  this  condition  of 
society  the  word  of  the  parent  was  the  only  human  law,  he  being  the  representative 
of  God  to  the  family  in  religion  as  well  as  in  secular  matters.  Traces  of  this  prime- 
val government  have  survived  even  to  the  present  day  in  some  nations,  in  the  form 
known  to  Roman  law  as  the  "  Patria  Poteatas."  But  as  the  family  life  developed 
itself  into  the  various  forms  of  natural  life, ― a  process  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  began  and  indeed  was  in  active  operation  soon  after  the  Deluge, ― we  find 
at  all  events  wherever  the  nation  became  large  and  powerful,  the  national  sovereign, 
succeeding  to  and  superseding  the  more  archaic  government.  His  authority,  how- 
ever, like  the  paternal,  was  not  that  of  a  mere  individual  but  of  the  representative  of 
Divinity,  and  his  judgments  were  regarded  as  not  those  of  bis  own  personal  will  but 
as  emanating  from  above :  indeed  in  the  mythical  history  of  ancient  nations  the 
original  kings  are  with  hardly  an  exception  represented  as  gods  or  demi-gods. 
In  regard  to  Egypt,  the  only  great  nation  of  the  period  preceding  the  giving  of  the 
law  by  Moses  of  which  we  have  any  description  in  the  sacred  history,  we  fortun- 
ately possess  in  the  present  day,  in  addition  to  the  notices  in  the  Holy  Scripture, 
sufficient  information  from  other  contemporaneous  records,  or  from  subsequent 
history,  to  enable  ub  to  trace  with  some  certainty  the  development  of  national  law 
there.8  The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  origin  of  law  was  IMvine,  the  god  Thoih 
(or  Hermes  as  be  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  who  represented  the  Divine  Reason, 
having  first  promulgated  it  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  their  complete  code  of. 
law  being  gradually  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  early  monarchs  and  sages,  and  in- 
terpreted from  the  precedents  of  the  decisions  of  learned  judges  in  noted  cases,  which 
corresponded  somewhat  to  the  Responsa  prudentium  of  the  Romans,  and  yet  more 
nearly  to  the  "case  made"  law  of  later  times.  This  code  was  called  the  "  Eight 
Books  of  Thoth."  The  study  of  that  code  was  the  special  duty  of  those  high  priests 
who  were  called  "  prophets,"  and  of  the  king  who  also  held  that  office.  To  the 
king  it  belonged  to  legislate,  as  well  as  to  administer  the  law,  but  in  all  matters  of 
state  he  was  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished  mem- 
berb  of  the  priestly  order.  *  "  We  are  acquainted  with  few  of  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  but  the  superiority  of  their  legislation  had  always  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  cause  of  the  duration  of  an  empire  which  lasted  with  the  same 
form  of  government  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  generality  of  ancient  states. 
Indeed  the  wisdom  of  these  people  was  proverbial,  and  was  held  in  such  considera- 
tion by  other  nations  that  we  find  it  taken  by  the  Jews  as  the  standard  to  which 
superior  learning  4  in  their  own  country  was  willingly  compared  ；  and  Moses  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  duties  of  a  legislator  by  becoming  versed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians"  (Wilkinson). 

1  See  Maine's  '  Ancient  Law/  p.  122. 

2  As  the  fecte  to  which  I  shall  allude  are  such  as  are  mentioned  in  many  modern  works  on 
Egypt,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  references  ；  but  I  have  taken  the  statemonts 
chiefly,  and  in  some  cases  verbatim,  from  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  well-known  work- 

3  See  in  illustration  Gen.  xli.  28,  37,  38  ;  1.  7  ;  and  Isa.  xix.  11,  12. 
*  Cf.  Solomon  ；  1  Kings  iv.  30. 
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23.  The  characteristics  of  Egyptian  law,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  are  well 
worth  noticing.  The  object  of  the  laws  was  to  preserve  life  and  reclaim  the  offender  ； 
and  therefore  capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted  except  in  cases  of  murder,  and  of 
some  few  other  crimes  specially  injurious  to  the  community.  But  the  crime  of  murder 
wns  considered  so  heinous,  "  that  to  be  the  accidental  witness  of  an  attempt  to  murder 
without  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  was  a  capital  offence  which  could  only  be  pal- 
liated by  bringing  proof  of  inability  to  act."  In  the  same  spirit,  the  witness  of  any 
injury  to  the  person  of  another,  or  of  a  robbery,  was  bound,  under  the  same  penalty 
as  the  offender  himself,  to  interfere,  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  to  be  a  prosecutor. 
The  only  exception  to  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder,  at  least  when  the  royal 
prerogative  was  not  exercised,  was  in  the  case  of  infanticide  by  a  father,  in  which,  on 
the  principle  of  the  patria  potestas,  a  lesser  punishment  was  inflicted.  Of  other 
crimes,  adultery  was  severely  punished  in  both  the  offenders.  Truth  or  justice 
(personified  in  the  goddess  Thmei、  who  possessed  both  these  attributes,  and  was  often 
represented  as  a  double  form),  was  regarded  as  the  Lighest  of  all  virtues,  "  inasmuch 
as  it  related  more  particularly  to  others,11  while  the  other  virtues  immediately  benefit 
him  who  possesses  them.  Whenever  therefore  a  falsehood  injured  another  it  was 
punished,  as  in  the  Jewish  law,  according  to  the  lex  talionis,  and  when  a  falsehood 
against  another  was  maintained  by  an  oath,  it  became  one  of  the  extreme  crimes 
which  were  punished  by  death.  "  For  they  considered  that  it  involved  two  distinct 
crimes -~ a  contempt  for  the  gods  and  a  violation  of  faith  towards  man  ；  the  former 
the  direct  promoter  of  every  sin,  the  latter  destructive  of  all  those  ties  which  are  most 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  society." 

24.  The  history  and  character  of  Egyptian  law  have  been  more  particularly 
noticed,  both  because  Egypt  was  more  nearly  connected  than  any  other  nation  with 
the  early  history  of  the  people  to  whom  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  revealed  his 
law,  and  also  because  ttiey  supply  interesting  illustrations  of  our  preceding  argu- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  the  recognition  by  man  of  the  Divine  order,  and  also  as 
to  the  need  of  law,  in  its  true  and  proper  sense,  for  national  life.  The  subject  of 
man's  natural  recognition  of  this  order  has  been  largely  discussed  by  modern  writers : 
there  is  indeed  do  nation  under  heaven,  civilised  or  savage,  a  nomadic  tribe  or 
a  vast  empire  like  India,  from  whose  tntditions  or  literature  illustrations  of  this 
troth  might  not  be  drawn.  But  there  is  one  ancient  nation  of  the  world,  which 
has  been  of  all  the  furthest  removed,  in  past  ages,  from  the  influences  of  the  re- 
ligious enlightenment  and  progressive  civilisation  of  more  favoured  regions,  whose 
witness  to  the  Divine  order,  and  to  its  recognition  by  the  spirit  of  man,  specially 
illii8tratee  our  argument,  because  among  them  that  inward  witness  is  expressly  made 
the  basis  of  national  law.  According  to  Bunsen,1  "  the  actual  aboriginal  tribe  of  the 
primeval  home  has  settled  itself  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  maintained  itself  there 
np  to  the  present  day  ；  forming  the  most  numerous  nation  of  the  world,  the  oldest  in 
history. "  The  Chinese  "  language  forms  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  autochthon- 
ous character  of  the  uniqae  position  which  it  occupies.  Hence  whatever  may  prove  to 
be  &n  indigenous  product  of  its  religious  consciousness)  is  both  relatively  and  intrin- 
■ically  of  high  import  to  universal  history.  It  is  the  undivided  main  stream  of 
hirtdry  as  it  issues  from  its  parent  source,  not  a  mere  lagoon."  Without  accepting 
Bnnsen's  theory,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  China  had  its  own  language,  literature,  and  polity. 
Confucius,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  was  but  the  collector 
of  the  ancient  records  and  reminiscences  of  his  nation.  And  in  these  we  find  a  quite 
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independent  confirmation  of  that  which  in  this  argument  has  been  derived  simply 
from  the  Scripture  history  of  man,  viz.  that  human  law,  in  order  to  be  the  basis  of 
national  life,  must  be  the  assertion  of  principles  of  the  Divine  order  which  man's 
nature,  as  a  whole,  recognises.  I  prefer  to  use  the  language  of  another  as  an  inde- 
pendent testimony  to  this  truth : 

Following  Btmsen,  as  our  latest  and  probably  most  trustworthy  guide,  "  let  us 
listen  to  one  or  two  of  the  utterances  of  tnese  sacred  books  which  bear  most  closely 
on  the  point  which  concerns  as.   This  is  from  the  Shi-Eing : 

" '  The  opinion  and  judgment  of  Heaven  is  learned  (reveals  itself)  through  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  our  people.  Heaven's  approval  and  disapproval  (is  recog- 
nised) through  the  approval  and  disapproval  of  our  people.  An  intimate  relation 
subsists  between  the  upper  and  lower  world.  Oh,  how  careful  should  those  be  who 
govern  countries !  ，  " 

Apropos  of  this  remarkable  specimen  of  antediluvian  (？)  politics,  Bunsen  relates 
an  interesting  anecdote  of  our  own  day.  Gatzlaff  told  him,  he  says,  that  "  when, 
after  the  peace  of  Nankin,  in  1845,  the  Emperor  of  China  felt  himself  impelled 
to  refuse  his  asseift  to  the  execution  of  that  treaty  by  which  the  Tartar  city 
of  Canton  was  to  be  opened  to  foreigners,  he  justified  his  repudiation  by  this  great 
maxim  of  the  sacred  Dooks.  And  *  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  1 
resounded  once  more  through  the  whole  empire.  Wnen  the  emperor's  edict  was 
published,  and  everywhere  formed  the  subject  of  discussion,  it  was  said  to  Gutzlaff 
by  patriotic  Chinese  :  *  That  maxim  of  our  sacred  books  is  well  known  to  us,  it  is 
our  watchword  ；,  but  this  was  a  new  thing  to  us,  that  the  Mandshee  emperor  should 
publicly  appeal  to  this  sacred  text  of  the  Scriptures,  which  testifies  against  himself." 
By  what  qualifications  our  primeval  ancestors ~ if  such  they  were ~ guarded  this  pro- 
found but  perilous  maxim  against  the  false  interpretations  which  it  has  received,  and 
still  receives,  amongst  ourselves,  we  are  not  informed.  But  it  surely  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  consensus  of  mankind  in  their  anthropological  conceptions,  that  a 
maxim  which  embodies  so  much,  both  of  the  truth  and  all  uie  falsehood  of  modern 
politics,  should  have  been  familiar  to  the  ears  of  what  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
the  oldeut  civilised  community.  ♦  *  *  *  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  thus 
sums  up  their  wisdom :  "If  we  sum  up  the  whole,  we  find  one  thought  continually 
recurring  in  the  works  of  all  those  sages,  as  the  root-idea  of  the  ancient  system, 
and  we  may  express  it  thus:— There  is  a  law  which  governs  the  All  in  nature 
and  in  man,  and  this  one  law  is  reasonable.  Thus,  indeed,  it  had  been  said  by 
Meng-Zo,  the  renowned  successor  of  Confucius,  in  the  fourth  century  before 
our  era,  'He  who  knows  Ms  own  nature,  and  that  of  all  things,  knows  what 
heaven  is  ；  for  heaven  is,  indeed,  the  inward  essence  and  the  vitd  energy  of  all 
things. '  This  thought  is  the  dowry  of  the  Chinese  intellect  in  the  general  history  of 
man  ；  the  conception  of  a  Eosmos  iny  not  above,  the  various  objects,  which,  how- 
ever, attains  personality  only  in  the  human  mind.  Man's  life  is  to  be  orderly,  like 
that  of  nature  ；  the  sphere  of  this  life  in  which  the  Chinese  recognise  something 
Divine,  is  that  of  the  family  ；  tlie  bond  between  parents  and  children  is  to  him 
the  most  sacred  of  all  bonds."   In  these  two  conceptions ― of  the  dignity  of  the 

Serson  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sacredness  of  paternal  authority  and  filial  obe- 
ience  on  the  other we  have  the  secret  of  that  marvellous  length  of  days  which, 
notwithstanding  all  their  faults,  has  been  granted  to  this  strange  people.  *  *  *  * 
Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  view  which  I  have  here  presented  rests  on 
a  single  authority,  it  may  be  proper  that  I  should  mention  that  to  whatever 
extent  Baron  Bunsen's  view  of  tne  autochthonous  character  of  the  Chinese  may  be 
peculiar,  hia  opinion  on  the  point  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  common 
opinion.  All  are  agreed  that  the  history  of  Confucius  is  the  most  faithful  ezpres- 
Bion  of  the  national  mind,  and  that  that  teaching  was  based  on  the  revelations  of 
our  common  nature.  "  I  teach  you  notMng,"  he  says,  "  but  what  you  might  learn 
yourselves,  viz.  the  observance  of  ihe  tiiree  fundamental  laws  of  relation  between 
sovereign  and  subiec^  father  and  child,  husband  and  wife  ；  and  the  five  capital 
virtues,  universal  charity,  impartial  justice,  conformity  to  ceremonies  and  established 
usages,  reotitude  of  heart  ana  mind,  and  pure  sincerity."  1 

1  Lorimer's  '  Institutes  of  Law,'  pp.  90,  91. 
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25.  There  is,  however,  another  part  of  the  world  with  the  history  of  which  we  are 
more  familiar  than  with  thot>e  of  Egypt,  or  China,  or  even  of  India,  and  in  this  history 
tiie  actual  process  of  the  development  of  law  may  be  more  exactly  traced  from  its 
elementary  principles  to  its  matured  forms.  Maine,  in  his  well-known  work  on 
Ancient  Law,  has  pointed  out  that  "  the  earliest  notions  oonnected  with  the  concep- 
tion, now  bo  fully  developed,  of  a  law  or  rale  of  life,  are  those  contained  in  the 
Homeric  words,  Themis  or  Themistes."  In  the  Greek  Pantheon  Themis  is  the  god- 
dess of  justice  in  the  abstract  sense,  and,  according  to  Hesiod,1  the  mother  by  Zeus 
of  Dike,  the  goddess  of  administrative  justice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
»  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Tkmei  (see  §  23,  supra^  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
mythology  is  not  really  diflEerent*  from  that  expressed  in  Homer,  with  whom  Themis 


k  ihe  personification  of  the  order  established  by  custom  and  equity,  and  the  assessor 
of  Zeus.  As  such  Themis  suggested  judicial  awards  both  to  kings  and  to  gods,  the 
greatest  of  all  kings;  and  the  judgments  themselves  were  called  Themistes  (the 
plural  of  Themis).  It  is  evident  that  the  personification  was  intended  to  represent 
the  authority  of  kings  as  the  representatives  of  God  on  earth,  and  thus  the  original 
basis  of  the  idea  is  the  truth,  which  Revelation  supplies,  of  man  being  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  From  these  divinely-directed  judgments  of  kings  there 
grew  up  in  course  of  time,  as  the  heroic  age  passed  away,  a  body  of  unwritten  "  custom- 
ary law,"  which  was  in  tiie  keeping  of  an  aristocracy,  civil  or  religious,  invested  with 
judicial  authority  and  privileges.  "  From  tiie  period  of  customary  law  we  come  to 
another  sharply-defined  epoch  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  We  arrive  at  the 
era  of  Codes,  those  ancient  codes  of  which  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome  were  the 
most  famous  specimen.  In  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the  Hellenised  eea-board  of  Western 
Asia,  these  codes  made  their  appearance  at  periods  much  the  same  everywhere,  not, 


I  mean,  at  periods  identical  in  point  of  time,  but  similar  in  point  of  the  relative 
progress  of  each  community.  Everywhere,  in  the  countries  I  have  named,  laws 
engraved  on  tablets  and  published  to  the  people  take  the  place  of  usages  deposited 
with  the  recollection  of  a  privileged  obligarcby."  *  *  *  "  Quite  enough  too  remains 
of  these  collections,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  to  show  that  they  mingled  up  religious, 
civil,  and  merely  moral  ordinances,  without  any  regard  to  differences  in  their 
essential  character  ；  and  this  is  consistent  with  all  we  know  of  early  thought  from 
other  sonrcefl,  the  severance  of  law  from  morality,  and  of  religion  from  law,  be- 
longing very  distinctly  to  the  later  stages  of  mental  progress."  8  The  real  value 
to  the  nation  of  these  codes  of  law  depended  much  on  circumstances.  When,  as 
in  India,  they  were  compiled  at  a  comparatively  late  period  by  a  religions  oligarchy 
and  remained  in  their  charge,  they  only  tended  to  perpetuate  corruptions  and  check 
farther  development  In  Rome,  being  the  result  of  the  struggles  of  the  plebeians 
against  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians,  and  embodying  the  usages  of 
a  more  primitive  and  simple  age,  their  effect  was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial, 
both  as  regards  the  liberty  and  tiie  progress  of  the  commonwealth. 


26.  Of  the  period  ia  the  history  of  jurisprudence  sabseqaeut  to  this,  during  which, 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of  Rome,  human  law  attained  a  maturity  and  perfection 
gnch  that  Boman  law  has  formed  a  very  large  and  powerful  element  in  the  progress 
and  consolidation  of  the  civilisation  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ； 
because  the  exact  and  complete  provisions  for  the  protection  and  security  of  person 
1  At  least  to  the  author  of  the  Theogony. 

1  Maine  supposes  (p.  4)  that  the  mythological  notion  is  "a  modern  and  more  developed 
idea,"  but  the  parallel  with  the  Egyptian  deity  seems  to  contradict  this.  The  personification 
of  an  attribute  soon  became  a  deity.  (  - 

•  '  Ancient  Law,'  pp.  14—16,  etc 
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and  property,  which  are  the  precious  results  of  fully-developed  human  law,  He 
outside  the  purposes  for  which  the  Divine  law  was  necessary.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Divine  law  had  to  fulfil  these  purposes,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  ub, 
by  its  being  truly  law,  and  not  merely  a  code  of  moral  and  religious  precepts.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  to  observe  what  conclusions  as  to  the  definite  meaning  and 
force  of  law  have  been  drawn  by  the  human  mind  with  the  aid  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  development  of  law.  By  none  in  any  age  has  the  philosophy  of  law 
been  more  carefully  studied,  or  its  terms  more  exactly  defined,  than  by  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  Roman  mind,  above  all  o there,  was  a  legal  mind.  The  iron  power 
of  the  Roman  state,  to  which  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  have  succeeded  in 
proportion  as  they  have  accepted  and  assimilated  the  principles  which  constituted 
its  strength,  was  the  power  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  law.  What,  then,  is  the 
exact  idea  of  law  which  presented  itself  to  the  Roman  mind  ？  The  Romans  used 
two  words  in  somewhat  the  same  sense,  but  by  no  means  as  perfectly  syno- 
nymous, lex  and  jus ;  jus  having  the  wider  sense  of  the  two,  including  often 
that  which  is  right  according  to  tiie  general  principles  of  justice,  while  lex  is  law 
in  its  strict  and  proper  sense.  Cicero  (*D6  Leg.'  i.  6)  defines  lex  thus :  (^Qu» 
scripto  sancit  quod  vult  aut  jubendo  aut  vetando."  It  has  been  thus  defined  by  a 
modern  scholar :  "A  law  is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state,  pub- 
lished in  writing,  and  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members  of  such  state  ； 
and  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  law  in  Roman  writers." 1  This  definition  is  singularly 
exact  and  complete.  It  includes  all  the  elements  into  which  writers  3  on  the  subject 
of  jurispradence  have  resolved  every  law ；  viz.  "a  command  of  the  lawgiver,  an 
obligation  imposed  thereby  on  the  citizen,  and  a  sanction  (or  punishment)  threatened 
in  ihe  event  of  disobedience  ； "  the  command,  which  is  the  first  element  in  law, 
being  a  rule  which  prescribes  or  forbids,  not  a  single  act  merely,  but  all  acts  of  the 
same  kind.  There  are  obviously  three  ideas,  correlative  to  these  three  elements, 
involved  in  the  complete  idea  of  law,  and  necessary  to  its  perfectneee :  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  lawgiver  ；  his  right  to  claim  obedience  ；  and  his  power  to  punish 
transgression.  Only  where  these  are  absolute,  can  law  have  all  its  force  ；  so  that  it 
follows,  that  no  law  can  be  law  in  the  fullest  and  most  exact  sense  of  the  word 
except  Divine  law. 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  conclusions  in  mind  in  examining  the  subject  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  bv  Moses,  and  also  in  reference  to  St.  Paul's  argument  respecting 
Divine  law  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
of  that  argument  derives  its  force  from  the  true  meaning  of  "  law ,,  as  understood 
by  the  Roman  mind.  The  character  of  that  mind  gave  a  special  direction  to  this 
exposition  of  the  gospel,  which  the  apostle  adapted  to  the  intellectual  education  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  writing  ；  a  direction  which  we  find  in  no  other  epistle  except  in 
that  to  the  Galatians.  In  that  epistle,  however,  the  question  of  "  law  "  is  treated  far 
less  generally  and  philosophically,  and  rather  in  reference  to  a  particular  question, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

NE0B88ITT  FOB  THE  REVELATION  OP  DlVINB  LAW. 

27.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  development  of  human  law 
has  been,  both  in  its  process  and  in  its  results,  of  inestimable  value  for  the  educa- 
tion of  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  and  specially  as  enabling  him  to  realise  the 

1  The  late  George  Long  in  article  Lex  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Antiquities' 
*  Bentham  in  the  '  Fragment  on  Government,,  and  Austin  in  his  '  iTovince  of  Jnrispru- 
dence  Determined  ，  (Maine's  c  Ancient  Law,'  p.  7). 
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mutual  duties  and  responsibilitieB  of  all  human  relations.  It  is  also  certain,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  that  human  aw  has  indirectly  aided  religion,  by 
eo&bhng  man  to  understand  more  clearly,  and  appreciate  more  fully,  the  relations 
between  the  Divine  law  and  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  it  has  been  only  too  obvious 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  of  itself  human  law  has  been  wholly  insufficient ― 
we  may  even  say  worse  than  useless ~~ for  the  direction  of  man  in  his  reeponsibilities 
to  God  his  Creator,  or  for  preserving  among  men  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The 
histoiy  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  proves,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  much 
sooner,  and  much  more  generally,  obscured  among  them  than  that  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  which  is  the  basis  of  human  law  ；  while  the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
promoted,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  superstition  and  idolatry  rather  than  true  religion. 
In  Egypt,  for  example,  the  fundamental  and  original  idea  was  that  of  one  God,  not 
represented  by  any  form  ；  but  his  attributes  were  personified  under  various  names, 
each  o£  which  had  its  own  significant  form  or  representation,  to  which  Divine  honour 
and  worship  were  paid.  A  kind  of  pantheism  became  polytheism,  and  this,  recognised 
by  the  law,  filled  the  land  with  the  grossest  idolatry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
process  in  each  nation  through  which  the  belief  in  one  God  became  corrupted,  it  is 
notorious  both  that  the  corruption  was  uniyersal,  and  that  human  law,  even  when  it  did 
not  foster  the  tendency,  nowhere  prevented  the  downward  movement.  St  Paul, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  great  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (inscribes 
how,  even  among  the  most  civilised  and  progressive  nations  of  the  whole  world, 
each  as  the  Greeks,  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  man  possesses  through  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  eternal  power  and  Divinity  in  the  visible  works  of  creation,  was 
suppressed  and  perverted.  Through  their  alienation  of  heart  from  the  living  God, 
"  though  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful  ；  but 
they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened  ；  and 
they  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator."1  And  the  result  of  this  apostasy  from  the  worship  of 
tbe  one  true  God  was  that  he  "  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  a  mind 
incapable  of  using  aright  that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which  it  naturally  pos- 
sessed; so  that  although  they  knew,  of  their  own  selves,  without  any  revelation, 
what  was  the  judgment  of  God  upon  evil  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  that  those 
who  did  such  things  were  worthy  of  death,  yet  they  not  only  committed  these  evils 
themselves  through  the  force  of  temptation,  but  even  lost  their  consciousness  of 
the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  and  approved  of  those  who  did  evil  ；  a  fact 
of  which  Greek  and  Roman  literature  supplies  only  too  abundant  confirmation.  Sucli, 
8t  Paul  argues,  was  the  necessity  for  God's  law  being  given,  or  (as  he  expresses  it) 
for  the  anger  of  God  being  "  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men  who  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness/'  That  "  wrath  of 
God  "  has  indeed  to  be  yet  further  revealed  against  all  impenitent  sinners,  whether 
they  have  sinned  without  law  or  under  the  law,  who  reject  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  God.  But  in  the  first  instance,  the  revelation  of  God's  wrath  against  sin,  and  of 
his  condemnation  of  it,  was  made  in  his  law.  This  was  the  first  and  special  purpose 
of  the  Uw,  to  convince  man  of  sin,  and  compel  him  to  recognise  his  own  transgressions 
as  offences,  not  only  against  the  order  of  human  society,  but  against  the  authority  of 
God,  and  against  the  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  our  Creator,  these  offences 
rendering  110  therefore  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death,  spiritual  and  eternal.  To 
produce  this  effect,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  this  revelation  should  be  made  in 
the  form,  not  of  religious  and  moral  precepts  merely,  however  holy  and  good,  but 

1  Rom.  i.  18—25. 
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of  law  in  its  strictest  and  fullest  sense,  as  commanded  by  an  authority  which  man 
could  not  question,  imposing  obligations  of  all  the  strongest,  and  enforced  by  the 
sanctions  of  a  power  which  none  could  resist 

28.  It  is  important  that  this  definite  idea  of  law  should  be  present  to  our  mind  in 
considering  the  history  of  the  revelation  of  Divine  law  in  the  Tarah.  We  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that  in  some  of  the  characters  of  that  history  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  development  of  human  law.  God  in  his  revelations  of 
himself  to  man  before  the  time  of  Moses  first  of  all  spoke  to  his  chosen  people  by 
separate  commands  and  special  directions.  Religious  usages,  such  as  those  of  the 
burnt  o^t  ring  and  other  "  sacrifices  for  God,"1  the  giving  of  tithes,1  the  erection  of 
altars  and  of  consecrated  pillars,3  and  perhaps  many  other  customs  not  mentioned  in 
the  history,  which  were  Afterwards  embodied  in  tiie  law,  together  with  the  rite  of 
circumcision  which  had  been  expressly  commanded,  no  doubt  formed  an  unwritten 
"  customary  law,"  at  all  events  from  the  time  of  Abraham  ；  though  probably,  during 
the  sojourning  of  the  people  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  this  traditionary  law  became  cor- 
rupted through  the  admixture  of  heathen  rites  and  superstitions.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  God  first  of  all  made  himself  known  to  them  by  Moses  as  the  God  of  Abraham 
their  father,  the  Eternal  and  Self-Existent  ；  and,  by  his  judgments  upon  Egypt,  and  his 
deliverance  of  his  people  out  of  the  land  of  their  bondage,  he  establkhed  his  supreme 
authority  and  his  special  claim  on  their  obedience.  And,  immediately  before  thejr 
left  the  scene  of  their  captivity,  another  step  wsa  taken  towards  the  revelation  of 
his  law,  by  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  various  rites  and  ordinances 
connected  with  it.4  And  now  the  word  Torah,  which  before  had  only  once  been 
used  in  a  general  way  with  reference  to  the  obedience  of  Abraham,6  is  introduced  as 
suitable  for  the  directions  given,  for  the  economy  of  law  was  beginning.  The  time 
had  arrived  for  forming  the  seed  of  Abraham  into  a  nation  ；  God,  their  King  and 
Governor,  was  to  deal  with  them  no  longer  as  individuals,  or  merely  as  a  family 
united  among  themselves  by  the  patriarchal  ties,  but  as  his  own  chosen  nation.  This 
nation,  insignificant  as  it  might  appear  in  comparison  with  the  great  kingdoms  of 
this  world,6  was  to  be  mighty,  not  by  the  extent  of  its  territory  or  the  number  of  its 
population,  but  as  the  depositary  of  God's  revelation  and  of  his  promises  to  man, 
and  as  the  witness  on  earUi  to  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  to  his  righteousness. 
And  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  their  national  life  should  be  based  on 
his  law, ― a  law  embodying  all  those  principles  of  the  Divine  order  which  human 
law  represented  but  partially  and  imperfectly, ― a  law  with  the  most  absolute  au- 
thority, the  strongest  obligations,  and  the  most  tremendous  sanctions.  Of  this  law 
the  nation  was  to  be  in  its  constitution  and  organisation  the  representative  to  the 
world. 

29.  But  while  this  law  must  be  in  its  fundamental  principles  the  expression  of 
that  universal  Divine  order  which  is  necessary  to  man  as  man,  yet  it  was  not  less 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  national  life  of  the  chosen  people,  that  in  its 
details  the  law  should  be  8  iitable  for  the  actual  ciroamstances  and  condition  of 
that  people  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  given,  with  such  provision  for  their  future 
condition  as  the  Divine  wisdom  might  see  to  be  required  and  sufficient.  Such  con- 
siderations point  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  fulfil  the  several  purposes  of  the  law,  both 
as  to  mankind  generally  and  to  the  particular  nation  to  whom  it  was  given,  that  law 
must  be  twofold,  the  primary  law  embodying  all  the  elements  of  that  Divine  order 
which  is  the  immediate  result  of  man's  creation  and  original  state ;  the  secondary 

1  Exod.  xviii.  12.         ，  G«n.  xiv.  20  ；  xxviii  22.  3  Gen.  xxviii  22  ；  xxxL  45. 

4  i^xod.  xii,  xiii.         •  Gen.  xxvi.  5.  •  Deut  vii.  7. 
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law  applying  the  principles  of  that  order  to  the  religionii,  moral,  political,  and  social 
life  of  the  nation  in  such  manner  as  should  be  best  calculated  for  the  true  develop- 
ment of  that  life.  That  saoh  a  distinction  as  is  here  indicated  -is  actualljr  found  in 
tiie  law  given  by  God  to  Israel  cannot  be  questioned  ；  and  the  very  distinction  indi- 
cates, when  the  reasons  for  it  are  oonaidered,  that  the  laws  of  the  first  class  are  uni- 
versal and  permanent,  those  of  the  second  special  and,  except  in  their  spirit,  rariable. 
It  iSy  however,  very  important  to  observe  not  only  the  broad  line  of  distinction  which 
by  the  mode  of  their  promulgation  is  drawn  between  the  primary  law  and  the 
secondary,  but  also  that  which  is  not  less  apparent  on  farther  examination,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  with  its  limitations. 

The  Primabt  Law  of  thb  Two  Tablu. 

30.  The  promulgation  of  the  Divine  law  from  Mount  Sinai  is  described  twice  in 
the  Torahy  first  as  part  of  the  history  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of 
Exodus,  and  a  second  time,  with  some  slight  modifications,  in  the  addresses  made  by 
Moses  to  the  people  before  his  death. 1  The  event  was  one,  as  Moses  reminded  the 
Israelites,2  imparalleled  in  the  history  of  man  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
No  nation,  whatever  its  traditions  and  legends  maj  be,  has  over  even  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  proclaiming  his  law  to  themselves  "  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire," ― the  light  unapproachable,  which  hid  his  awful  presence  from  the 
eyes  of  m&n, ― with  his  own  voice.  At  the  creation  "  he  spake  and  it  was  done  ；  he 
commaDded  and  it  stood  fast"  That  was  his  decree  (Choq)  operative  in  nature  ；  he 
now  speaks  words  of  law  {Torah)  to  man  made  in  his  image,  demanding  the 
obedience  of  a  reasonable  creature.  He  was  afterwards  to  speak  to  man  in  his 
only  begotten  Son  ；  a  yet  more  perfect  &nd  Divine  utterance.  But  as  regards  the 
outward  manifestations  and  visible  signs  of  the  majesty,  authority,  and  power  of  God, 
the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai  is  an  event,  so  far  as  we  may  conclude  from 
Holy  Scripture,  such  as  will  not  again  be  witnessed  until  that  great  day  "  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  the  angels  of  his  power  in  flaming  fire 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  goepel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  8  Of  that  terrible  day  Mount  Sinai,  as  we  inferred  from  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,4  was  the  anticipation  and  precursor.  It  is  impossible  for  as  to  con- 
ceive a  more  solemn  expression  of  the  awful  holiness  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the 
certain  and  terrible  consequences  of  disobedience  to  his  law,  than  ia  contained  in  the 
simple  but  aublime  doscription  of  the  whole  scene.  The  great  mountain,  before 
which  the  hosts  of  Israel  were  encamped,  itself  inspiring  awe  by  its  desolate 
grandeur  and  the  mysterious  silence  of  nature  there,6  after  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
people  from  Jehovah  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  Divine  revelation,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  was  covered  with  a  thick  cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding  loud, ~ such  as  that 
which  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  awake  the  dead, ― and  Israel,  trembling 
with  fear,  was  brougbt  by  Moses  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  itself  quaked  at 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  its  smoke  going  up  to  heaven  like  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace.  And  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  "  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  and 
the  cloud  and  the  darkness," the  very  light  was  blackness  to  the  eyes  of  man,6 ― with 
a  gTeat  voice.  And  the  voice  uttered  the  ten  words,  the  ten  brief  commandments  of 
Uie  law,  which  were  afterwards  written  on  two  tables  of  stone  by  no  human  agency, 

1  Dent.  v.  2  Dent  iv.  82,  33.  •  2  Thesa.  i  7,  8. 

4  Bom.  i.  18  (see  §  27,  supra).  ' 

1  Cf.  Stanley's  '  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  13,  14.  6  See  Deut.  v.  23. 
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but  by  the  very  finger  of  God.  It  is  emphatically  said  by  Moses  of  the  law  thus 
given,  "And  he  added  no  more." 

31.  What  then  were  these  ten  solemn  words  proclaimed  to  the  chosen  nation  by 
the  voice  of  God  with  such  awful  testimonies  of  his  dreadful  presence  and  almighty 
power  ？  Simple  enough  they  seem  to  men  now.  They  are  indeed  nothing  else  than 
those  elementary  principles  of  religious  and  moral  duty, ― which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
involved  in  man's  origin,  and  which  man,  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  ought  of  himself  to  recognise, ― but  now  for  the  first  time  in  man's  history 
asserted  as  the  law  of  God  for  man.  Though  given  to  one  chosen  nation  in  the  first 
instance,  and  addressed  to  them  by  "  the  Lord  their  God,  who  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of  bondage,"  yet,  as  the  whole  scene  testifies,  the 
commands  are  those  of  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  all  nations,  the  one 
living  and  true  "God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."  And  being  his  law,  these  com- 
mandments, simple  as  they  may  seem,  cannot  be  understood  aright  unless  their 
spirit,  and  not  merely  their  letter,  is  recognised.  To  the  outward  ear,  as  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old,  they  sound  merely  as  prohibitions  of  some  great  sins, 
which  the  natural  conscience  of  man  itself  condemns.  "  All  these  have  I  kept  from 
my  youth  up,"  is  the  natural  feeling  of  many  now,  as  of  the  young  ruler  in  the 
gospel.  It  is  only  when,  like  St.  Paul,1  we  are  startled  out  of  our  self-righteousness 
by  discovering  the  spiritual  force  and  infinite  comprehensiveness  of  this  Divine  law, 
that  each  commandment,  however  often  reiterated,  suggests  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." 

32.  The  spiritual  character  of  the  Divine  law,  as  condemning  not  only  outward 
offences,  but  the  first  beginnings  of  sin  within  the  heart,  sufficiency  appears  from  the 
last  of  the  commandments,  to  which  St  Paul  refers  as  proof  of  this  truth.  But  there 
is  another  principle,  applicable  to  all  law  in  some  sense,  and  to  the  Divine  law 
emphatically  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  appre- 
hension in  order  to  understand  the  scope  and  purport  of  this  law  of  God.  This 
is,  that  a  law,  when  it  is  the  expression  of  a  duty,  embraces  the  whole  sphere  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  any  part  of  which  it  refers  ；  in  other  words,  not  only 
that  every  command  includes  the  prohibition  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  it,  which 
none  would  deny  ；  but  also  that  every  prohibition  involves  a  command  to  do 
that  which  is  the  opposite.  This  principle,  which  even  in  the  science  of  human  law 
is  of  no  small  importance,1  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Dirine 
law,  of  which  the  Psalmist  truly  says,  "  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad.11  It 
means  that  justice  covers  the  whole  domain  of  man's  responsibility,  there  being  no 
distinction,  such  as  some  imagine,  between  perfect  and  impeffect  obligations,  but 
that  whatever  it  is  right  to  do  it  is  wrong  to  leave  undone :  there  is  no  middle  ground 
between  good  and  evil  ；  and  consequently  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  charity  or 
love  are  identical,  requiring  of  us  the  same  actions,  having  the  same  extent  and  the 
same  limits.  This  view  of  the  Divine  law  was  obscured  in  mediasval  and  later  Roman 
theology  by  the  doctrine  of  "  works  of  supererogation,"  works  which  transcend  the 
sphere  of  absolute  duty  and  therefore  of  law,  a  notion  founded  on  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  justice.  Yet  even  by  such  theologians  it  Was  allowed  in  theory,  that 
"  every  human  action  proceeding  from  deliberative  reason  must  be  either  good  or 
bad."8  Whatever,  therefore,  it  is  right  to  do,  it  cannot  be  right,  and  must  be  evil, 
to  leave  undone.    If  it  be  wrong  to  do  any  injury  to  our  neighbour,  it  is  right  to 

1  Bom.  vii.  7—10. 

，  Some  thoughts  are  borrowed  from  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  inawoik 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made ― Lorimer's  'Institutes  of  Law/  Book  I.  xi.，  xii. 
•  Thorn.  Aquinas,  '  Summs  Theol.  Prima  Sec.  Qa»st'  xviii.  art  iv.  8. 
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lore  him,  since  this  is  the  principle  which  alone  will  prevent  us  from  doing  him  anj 
injiny  ；  and  if  it  is  right  to  love  him,  it  is  wrong  not  to  love  him.  And  thus  it  follows 
ttiat  every  commandment  of  God's  law  reveals  to  us  all  that  in  that  sphere  we  are 
either  commanded  or  forbidden  to  do.1  But  there  is  indeed  no  plaoe  for  theological 
disputation  on  this  question,  though,  to  make  it  more  clear,  its  connection  with  the 
general  subject  of  law  has  been  noticed  For  not  only  do  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
teach  *  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the  only  true  fulfilment ~ in  other 
words,  that  love  and  righteousness  or  justice  are  in  principle  identical ~~ bat  this 
teaching  k  that  of  the  Old  Testament  itself.  The  words  of  Moses  in  the  Torah  are 
expressly  quoted  both  by  Christ  and  by  St.  James.8  It  was  not,  therefore,  merely 
that  the  fuller  light  thrown  upon  the  law  by  the  gospel  gave  it  this  spiritual 
character;  though  no  doubt  Christ's  own  teaching,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
taserted  and  expounded  this  aspect  of  the  law  in  opposition  to  the  false  glomes  and 
onspiritual  doctrines  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ；  but  the  character  was  inherent  in 
the  law  from  the  first,  and  was  that  which  made  it  a  living  power  to  man*  8  cod- 
seience,  "  perfect,  converting  the  soul,"  the  source  of  all  truth  and  all  wisdom. 

33.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  why,  if  this  be  true  of  the  law  that  every  one  of  its 
commandments  covers  so  wide  a  field  of  responsibility,  in  so  many  of  them  the 
offence  only,  and  that  in  its  extreme  form,  is  prohibit^!,  while  we  are  left  to  infer 
from  the  prohibition  all  the  positive  duties  ；  for  example,  from  the  command  not  to 
take  God，8  name  in  vain,  the  duty  of  honouring  him  with  our  lips  ；  from  the  proliibi- 
tion  of  murder,  the  duty  of  caring  for  our  neighbour,  and  aiding  him  in  sickness  and 
Buffering  ？  The  sufficient  answer  to  this  is,  that  although  the  Divine  law  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  love,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  law,  and  roust  speak  in  the  proper  language  of 
law,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  own  stern  and  terrible  functions.  Its  purpose  is  to  detect, 
expose,  and  condemn  all  sin  ；  and,  therefore,  those  sins  are  expredsly  condemned  the 
evil  of  which  is  moet  distinctly  recognised  by  the  conscience,  in  order  that  we  majr 
learn  what  is  the  true  character  of  all  sins  of  this  class,  even  of  omissions  of  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  God  and  our  neighbour  under  this  head.  We  are  reminded 
that  if  we  do  not  honour  God  we  do  not  love  him,  and  if  we  do  not  love  him  it  is 
because  of  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  tbat  "  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death "  as  surely  as  he  that 
hateth  him  ；  and  that  "  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,  and  ye  know  "  from 
the  law  u  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him."4 

34.  Another  general  remark  as  to  the  Divine  law  is  important.  It  must  be  observed 
that  while  love ― to  God  first  of  all,  and  secondly  to  our  neighbour  as  representing 
God  to  us ― is  the  one  principle  from  which  all  the  duties  of  man  are  derived,  never- 
theless law  is  absolutely  essential  for  man's  direction  in  his  earthly  life,  in  order  that 
this  principle  of  spiritual  life  may  not  be  the  vague  abstract  sentiment  of  the  mystic, 

1  Galyin,  '  Instit.  Christians  Religionis/  lib.  ii.  c.  viii.  9 :  Ita  vidore  est  at  semper  nobis 
finis  pnecepti  reseret  quidqaid  illic  facere  aut  jubemnr  aut  retamur.  Calvin,  iu  the  passage 
wbicn  con<uude8  with  these  words,  expounds  with  singular  clearness  the  positive  character  of 
the  Divine  law. 

3  Matt  xxii.  87—40  ；  Mark  zii.  29—34  ；  Lakes.  25—28  ；  Rom.  xiii.  8—10  ；  James  iL  8. 
*  Deut  vi  6,  and  Levit.  idx.  18. 

4  1  John  iiL  14}  15.  Calvin's  exposition  of  this  is  characteristic,  but  very  trae.  "  Quia 
peccatoruin  fceditatemy  nisi  ubi  palpabilia  est,  diluere  et  speciosis  pnetextibus  indaere  semper 
euro  molitar,  (ergo)  qaod  erat  in  nnoqaoqae  transgreesionis  genera  deterrimum  et  scelestissi* 
mom  exemplaris  loco  proposait,  cigus  ad auditum  sensos  quoqne  exhorresoeret,  qao  m^iorem 
peocati  ciyaslibet  deteBtationem  animis  nostris  imprimeret.  Hoc  nobis  imponit  ssepius  in 
—tinwindia  vitiis,  quod  si  tectiora  sunt,  elevamas.  Has  pnestigias  Dominus  discntit  quum 
bos  aasoefacit  uniyeraam  vitiorum  multitudinem  ad  hac  capita  referre  quae  optime  quantum 
•it  in  ano  quoqne  genere  abominationis  reprosentant"  ('  Institute ，  II.  viil  10.) 
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but  may  have  a  concrete  form  and  substantial  reality,  through  the  definite  lines  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  action,  which  law  marks  out.  Or,  as  that  Apostle  said,  who  of 
all  men  spoke  most  fully  and  most  profoundly  of  love  both  to  God  and  to  man :  "  By 
this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  coraroandments."1  And  so 
the  Lord  himself  said :  "  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  me.,，，  For  sublime  ideas  as  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal,  even  as  to  his  love,  are  in  themselves  too  often  unfruitful,  indeed  unreal  ； 
the  finite  mind,  not  directed  by  Godfs  commandments,  soon  loses  its  hold  of  these 
ideas,  before  their  shadowy  forms  can  assume  any  substance  ；  and  perhaps  at  last 
nirvdna  or  absorption  into  deity, ― an  escape  from  individaal  haman.  existence  into 
indefinite,  impersonal  being,— is  the  highest  hope  of  the  bewildered  socd.  From  all 
these  profitless  and  dangerous  dreams  the  law  is  sent  to  awaken  man  to  realities,  that 
is,  to  his  own  duties  and  responsibilities  which  he  owes  to  God,  the  God  of  love,  his 
Creator  and  his  Father. 

35.  The  purpose  of  our  argument  being  to  mark  out  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Divine  law  as  revealed  in  the  Pentateuch,  rather  than  to  discuss  details,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  enter  at  length  on  that  which  belongs  to  the  office  of  the  commentator 
or  expositor,  the  interpretation  of  the  several  commandments.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  briefly  the  scope  of  each,  and  its  connection  with  our  previous  investi- 
gations. That  these  commandments  were  ten  in  number  is  certain  from  Scripture 
itself,8  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  division  must  be  such  that  in  each  command- 
ment one  distinct  principle  of  law  is  enunciated,  and  one-  only.  The  question  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  ten  commandments  between  the  two  tables  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  and  of  less  practical  importance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  to  indicate 
that  there  was  any  distinction  between  the  laws  on  each  table  ；  nor  do  the  words  of 
our  Lord  which  distinguish  the  first  and  great  commandment  as  that  of  love  to  God, 
and  the  second,  "  like  unto  it,"  as  love  to  our  neighbour,  deeide  the  question.  For 
the  two  classes  of  duties  so  interpenetrate  one  another,  and  the  whole  law  so  hangs 
on  that  which  man  owes  to  God,  that  the  attempt  to  draw  any  broad  line  between  the 
commandments  that  belong  to  our  duty  to  God,  and  those  that  teaoh  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour,  can  never  be  quite  satisfactory.  For  example,  the  law  as  to  the  seventh 
day  is  in  express  words  connected  with  our  duty  to  man  as  well  as  with  that  which 
we  owe  to  God.  The  law  of  filial  obedience  is,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  a  kind  of 
link  between  our  duties  to  God  and  to  man,  for  it  is  as  representing  God  to  us  that 
honour  is  due  to  parents  and  others  in  authority.  The  prohibition  of  adultery  again 
cannot  but  be  interpreted  to  include  many  sins  which  are  directly  offences  against 
God's  holiness,  but  which  affect  only  remotely  and  indirectly  the  welfare  of  our  neigh- 
bour. Indeed,  all  those  interpretations  of  the  several  commandments  which  are 
suggested  by  the  general  principle  of  the  last  of  them,  oIk  iirtOufiriintt*  introduces  the 
element  of  our  duty  to  God  as  that  which  is  primary  and  most  essential.  For  in 
iwiOvftia  the  first  evil  is,  that  it  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  not  given  us  by  God,  or 
which  is  not  in  our  path  of  duty  to  him  ； 6  the  second  evil,  which  is  not  always  pre- 
sent, that  it  belongs  to  our  neighbour.  Without  then  attempting  to  classify  the  com- 
mandments under  those  which  refer  to  our  duty  to  God  and  those  which  contain  our 

1  1  John  v.  2,  8.  ，  John  xiv.  21.   Cf.  also  yere.  15,  23,  24  ；  xv.  10. 

8  Exod.  xxxiv.  28  ；  Dent  iv.  13  ;  x.  4. 

4  Cf,  Rom.  vii.  7.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  argument  of  St  Paul  itself  ia  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  law  against  ImOvfila  cannot  be  divided  into  two. 

•'  Compare  our  Lord's  temptation  to  turn  stones  into  bread,  and  again  to  throw  himself 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  as  illuatrations  of  thi8. 
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duty  to  our  neighbour,  we  will  examine  them  in  order,  so  as  to  determine  the  distinct 
principle  which  each  embodies. 

36.  (L)  The  first  commandmenty  as  expressing  the  most  fundamental  of  all  prin- 
ciples, viz.  the  unity  of  God,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  basis  and  root  of  the  whole 
law.  In  it  he  who  was  in  covenant  with  hk  people  Israel,  the  seed  of  Abraham  his 
servant,  asserts  his  own  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  and  that  he  is  the  only  true  and 
Kving  God.  The  law  proper  is  the  prohibition,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me."1  The  unity  of  God  is  exclusive :  he  is  one,  and  there  is  no  other :  first, 
and  there  is  no  second  :  alone  to  be  loved,  honoured,  obeyed,  and  served,  as  God. 

37.  (II.)  A  second  principle,  distinct  from  this  of  unity,  is  embodied  in  the  second 
commandment.  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  as  man  imagines  him,  but  as  he  is. 
Ever  since  the  fall,  whenever  man  has  not  either  denied  the  existence  of  God,  or  for- 
gotten him  altogether  in  fleshly  lusts,  he  has  been  prone,  being  incapable  of  appre- 
hending the  idea  of  the  personality  of  Infinite  Spirit,  to  represent  God  to  himself  by 
those  things  which  are  outward  and  visible  ；  which  sin  against  the  verj  being  of  God ― 
in  ite  grossest  form,  the  wonhip  of  graTen  images ~ is  prohibited  in  this  law.  The 
language  of  the  commandment,  in  which  those  who  transgress  it  are  spoken  of  as 
"  those  who  hate  Me,"  reminds  as  that  this  tendency  in  roan  is  the  result  of  "  the 
camal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God  ；  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be."  ，  This  sin,  though  closely  allied  to  that  of  senring  other 
gods,  so  that  both  are  often  classed  together  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  undoubtedly  not 
the  same.  8t  Paul,  in  the  passage  from  the  Romans  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed (§  25),  declares  that,  of  all  sins  committed  by  man,  this  is  the  most  direct 
ineult  to  the  majesty  of  the  Creator,  and  has  most  entirely  debased  man  and 
brought  on  him  that  most  terrible  of  all  judgments,  his  being  given  over  by  God 
to  his  own  lusts  ；  and  the  law  itself  threatens  that  this  sin  must  of  necessity,  in 
God's  government  of  the  world,  bring  an  inheritance  of  evil  for  several  generations. 
When  we  regard  this  commandment  from  the  other  aspect,  and  consider  not  only 
what  it  forbids  but  what  it  commands, ~ that  is,  the  worship  of  him  who  is  a  Spirit  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,— wo  find  that  this  subject  is  necessarily  connected,  through  this 
law,  with  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  He  being  "the  brightness  of 
the  glory  ,，  of  God,  and  "  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  was  and  ia,  though  in  the 
likeness  of  ipan,  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  because  "  in  him  dwelleth  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily."  In  him  God,  though  the  Infinite  Spirit,  is  fully  represented  to 
man  ；  and  Jeeas  Christ,  the  God-man,  alone  satisfies  those  cravings  of  the  human  soul 
which  otherwise  turn  to  idolatry.  Thus  we  see  that  while  the  negative  pole  (so  to 
speak)  of  this  law  is  idolatry,  the  positive  is  the  worship  of  God  in  Christ 


38.  (IIL)  But  God  demands  of  man,  not  merely  spiritual  service  and  worship, 
bat  also  that  he  should  honour  God  with  all  that  he  is,  and  specially  by  that  which 
distinguishes  man  as  a  reasonable  being  from  all  other  creatures,  and  by  which  his 
reason  expresses  itself,  that  is,  by  language.  The  tongue,  as  we  are  frequently 
reminded  by  the  psalmist  and  others  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  in  the  New,  is  the  glory  of  man  when  it  is  used  in  the  service  of  God,  the 
condemnation  of  man  when  language,  the  overflowing  of  the  heart,  is  a  stream  of 
purp<Mele88  or  evil  words.  The  third  commandment  prohibits  the  highest  offence 
of  this  class,  taking  Qod's  name  in  vain,  of  which  the  grossest  form  is  "  swear- 
ing falsely  "  And  man  is  so  little  able  to  realise  the  profound  and  mysterious 
relation  between  our  words,  the  expressions  of  our  will  and  reason,  and  the  mind 

1  literally  " before  my  face  ；"  that  is,  betide  or  in  addition  to,  not  InU  or  inttead  qfme* 
9  Cf.  Bom.  yiii.  7  and  Rom.  i.  28,  with  $  80. 
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of  God,  that  he  specially  needs  to  be  reminded  that  "God  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  law  in  its 
positive  aspect,  we  must  observe  that  the  whole  force  and  scope  of  tibe  duty  which 
man  owes  to  God  under  this  head  can  only  be  completely  expounded  from  the  truth, 
that  not  only  has  the  Word  of  God  taken  our  nature,  bat  also  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
when  he  first  came  down  on  the  Church,  enabled  men  to  speak  in  other  tongues 
the  high  praises  of  God,  has  made  our  bodies  and  all  their  members  the  temples 
of  God.  Here  the  negative  pole  is  "  false  swearing,"  the  positive  "  praying  in  the 
Holy  Ghost n 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that  8.  Augustine  and  others  have  regarded 
the  first  three  commandments  of  the  law,  not  only  as  specially  representing  man's 


duty  to  God,  but  also  as  related  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead. 

39.  (IV.)  In  the  preceding  commandments  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
service  of  God  are  indicated  and  asserted.  But  this  service,  as  rendered  by  man  on 
earth,  must  want  definiteness  and  form  unless  Divine  law  should  determine  some  order 
and  proportion  in  respect  of  time.  The  fourth  commandment  expresses  in  the  form 
of  law  the  principles  in  regard  to  man's  use  of  time  which  are  involved  in  Godfs 
creation  of  man,  and  which  have  been  already  discussed  under  that  head.1  It  must 
be  noticed  that,  in  this  law,  the  duty  of  fulfilling  during  six  days  the  original  precept 
to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  which  involves  a  very  large  and  important  class 
of  practical  duties  and  responsibilities  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  not  to  man  only,1 
is  as  distinctly  asserted  as  the  duty  of  resting  from  such  labours,  after  the  example  of 
our  Creator,  on  the  seventh  day.  The  interpretation  and  application  of  this  law  which 
was  suited  for  the  Mosaic  dispensation  we  need  not  consider,  here  at  least,  except  to 
observe  that  the  secondary  laws  on  this  subject,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  days 
which  should  be  given  to  religious  worship  and  observed  as  "  Sabbaths, "  themselves 
prove  that  this  commandment,  as  well  as  all  others,  though  given  for  the  instruction 
and  direction  of  the  conscience,  is  to  be  observed  by  man  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter. 

Regarding  it  in  this  light,  we  must  consider  the  fourth  commandment,  in  its  posi- 
tive aspect,  as  indicating  the  duty  of  man  to  devote  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  worship  of  God  and  to  those  pursuits  which  belong  to  a  spiritual  world.  What 
the  proportion  should  be  must  be  determined  by  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
Christian,  directed  by  the  law  itself,  but  not  interpreting  it  in  the  literal  and  servile 
spirit  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which,  by  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  day 
and  day,  would  contradict  the  law  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  negative  aspect, 
this  law  includes  duties  to  our  fellow-men,  and  even  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  which 
labour  in  the  sorvice  of  man  ；  and  the  mention  of  these  last  proves  that  the  physical 
value  of  a  periodical  day  of  rest  is  a  principle  of  this  law.  It  is  in  this  aspect  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  for  our  fellow-men  who  serve  us,  that  Moses,  in 
reminding  the  Israelites  of  this  commandment  in  his  last  addresses  to  them,8  con- 
nects it  with  their  deliverance  from  the  land  of  their  bondage,  where  their  Egyptian 
taskmasters  allowed  them  no  rest  ；  and,  in  reference  to  this,  the  particular  day  fixed 
for  the  Sabbath  under  the  Mosaic  law,  was  the  day  which  began  with  the  evening 
when  they  came  out  of  Egypt4 

40.  (V.)  Man's  duty  to  God  leads  to  that  which  he  owes  to  his  neighbour,  and,  m 
has  been  already  observed,  the  fifth  commandment  belongs  as  much  to  one  class  of 


2  Cf,  Rom.  xii.  11  and  Coloss.  iii.  23.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord 
ftnd  not  unto  men." 


Deut.  v.  14, 16. 


Cf.  Ezod.  xvi. 
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ditie8  as  to  the  other.  For  the  authority  of  parents  is  to  be  respected  and  their  persons 
are  to  be  honoured,  because  they  represent  God  to  us}  from  whom  the  parental  rela- 
tion is  derived  and  in  whom  it  i»  constituted.1  And  certainly  we  may  adapt  to  this 
case  the  argument  which  St  John  uses  more  generally :  "  He  that  honoureth  not  his 
earthly  parents  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  honour  God,  his  heavenlj  Father, 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ？  ,，  And  the  family,  being  a  Divine  ordinance  involved  in 
that  of  marriage,1  is,  so  to  speak,  God's  nursery  in  which  man  may  be  trained  from 
his  infancy  in  those  habits  of  self-control,  and  in  that  respect  and  reverence  for 
authority,  without  which  all  the  bonds  both  of  social  and  of  natural  life  are  of  no 
avaO.  The  duties  which  man  owes  to  duly  constituted  authority  in  all  these  sphores 
are  therefore  included  in  this  commandment  ；  and  it  is  certain,  as  indicated  in  its 
language,  that,  in  what  we  anderetand  by  God's  providential  government  of  the  world, 
the  welfare  of  mankind  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  that  due  respect  for  human 
authority,3  as  acting  for  God,  and  that  obedience  to  law,  which  are  first  taught  by 
the  parental  relation,  the  ties  of  which  are  of  all  the  tenderest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  Bacred. 

41.  (VL)  The  next  four  commandments  of  the  law  are  nearly  related  together, 
for  they  all  refer  to  those  natural  rights  of  man,  which  either  directly  or  by  necessary 
inference  are  derived  from  his  creation.  Of  these  the  first  of  all  is  man's  right  to  bis 
own  existence,  as  a  being  created  by  God  in  his  image,  whose  life  therefore  cannot 
be  used  merely  as  means  to  other  ends,  for  he  must  be  an  end  in  himself.  The  sixth 
commandment  asserts  in  the  form  of  law,  as  had  been  asserted  after  the  Deluge  many 
centnriee  before,  the  intrinsic  sacredness  of  the  life  of  man.  In  ito  negative  aspect, 
the  prohibition,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  forbids  all  those  feelings  which,  if  un- 
controlled and  matured,  would  end,  as  Cainfs  jealousy  and  anger  ended,  in  murder, 
and  which,  even  if  checked  in  their  course,  would  tend  to  the  injury  of  another  in 
some  degree.  Even  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  traditions  recognise  the  truth  that 
minor  injuries  to  our  neighbour  are,  in  the  eye  of  God's  law,  equivalent  to  murder.4 
On  the  positive  side,  this  commandment  requires  that  active  and  practical  and  loving 
concern  for  the  lives  of  our  brethren,  above  all  for  their  spiritual  being,  the  true  and 
eternal  life,  which  must  proceed  from  the  full  belief  of  the  truth  that  man'  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God.6  At  the  same  time  it  roust  be  remembered  that  all  the  rights  of  man 
as  r^ards  this  present  life,  mast  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be  limited  by  the 
rights  of  other  men  ；  in  other  words,  by  those  of  human  society.  The  principle  of  the 
sacredness  of  man's  life  is  asserted  as  the  basis  for  all  law  ；  the  application  of  the 
principle,  wherever  it  is  not  determined  (as  it  was  for  Israel  under  special  circura- 
stancee)  by  DiWne  direction,  is  left  to  that  authority  which  is  "  God's  minister  "  for 
human  society.* 

42.  (VII.)  The  seventh  commandment  guards  man's  rights  nnder  the  ordinance  of 
marriage,  the  mutual  duties  and  responsibilities  of  which,  as  we  have  already  found, 
the  history  of  man's  creation  plainly  declares.  And  marriage  being  ordained  for  the 
following  reasons/ "ᅳ to  take  tiiiem  in  the  order  which  its  institution  in  manfs  state  of 


4  "He  who  makes  the  &oe  of  his  neighbour  pale  with  shame  is  like  a  man  that  sheds 
blood."  "He  who  makee  his  fellow-creature  sin  commits  a  greater  crime  than  the  mur- 
derer." Quoted  by  Kalisch  on  Exod.  xz.  13 :  but  the  modern,  rationalistic  Jewish  com 
mentator.  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Lord's  time,  refuses 
to  recognise  anything  but  the  letter  in  the  law  itselt 

•  Cf.  in  illustration  the  rem^kable  passage,  Pror.  xxir.  11,  12,  and  our  Saviour's  words, 
Matt  xri  25,  26 

•  Bom.  xiii  4,  "He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain."  7  English  Marriage  Service. 
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innocence  indicates, ~ first, "  for  the  mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort  which  one  ought 
to  have  of  the  other  ； "  secondly,  "  for  the  procreation  of  children,  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  praise  of  his  holy  name  ； "  and  thirdly, 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  human  life  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ； ~ the  prohibition 
of  the  breach  of  this  ordinance  by  adultery  must  involve,  on  its  negatiTe  side,  the 
prohibition  of  all  things  inconsistent  with  tiiese  reasons,  and  on  its  positive  side,  the 
command  to  fulfil  all  the  datiee  and  responsibilities  which  those  reasons  imply. 

43.  (VIII.)  The  eighth  commandment  deals  with  another  natural  right  of  man, 
that  of  property :  not,  like  the  two  preceding,  directly  derived  from  his  creation,  yet 
the  immediate  consequence  of  his  own  personal  right  to  existence,  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  family  relation.1  From  these  rights  of  man  we  conclude  his  right  to  acquire 
and  p 088688  such  things  as  pertain  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  life,  and 
to  use  and  dispose  of  these  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  of  those  dependent  on  him. 
This  natural  right  of  man,  and  the  duties  involved  in  it,  the  commandment  recog- 
nises and  asserts.  The  whole  sphere  of  these  duties,  both  negative  and  positive,  is 
included  in  one  of  those  comprehensive  and  profoundly  philosophical  precepts  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  which  we  find  in  his  expositions  of  relative  duties.  "  Let  him  that 
stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing 
whioh  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth." 1  The  question  of 
the  limitation  of  the  indiyidual  right  of  property  by  the  rights  of  the  society  is  one 
that  specially  belongs  to  the  authority  of  human  law,  which  is  ordained  by  God  for 
the  protection  of  such  rights.3  The  secondary  laws  on  this  subject,  given  to  the 
nation  of  Israel  as  suitable  for  their  peculiar  oircumstances,  contain  some  important 
and  suggestive  illustrationa  of  the  extent  of  these  rights  and  of  the  corresponding 
duties. 

44.  (IX.)  The  right  of  man  to  receive  the  truth  from  his  neighbour,  and  the 
correlative  duty  of  man  to  speak  the  truth  of  his  neighbour  and  to  his  neighbour, 
arise,  so  far  as  human  interests  are  concerned,  from  the  order  and  constitution  of 
society,  the  mutual  relations  and  responsibilitios  of  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
maintained.4  8t  Paul,  while  he  describes  the  old  man  as  corrupt  according  to  the 
lusts  of  deceit,  and  the  new  man  as  created  after  God  in  righteousness  and  holinew 
of  truths  yet  expressly  bases  the  duty  on  the  ground  of  our  mutual  relation.  "  Where- 
fore "  (he  says),  "  putting  away  lying,  let  every  man  speak  truth  one  with  another  ； 
for  we  are  members  one  of  another."  6  This  consideration  must  necessarily  to  some 
extent  govern  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  jiinth  commandment  ；  for  the 
same  prinoiple  that  forbids  us  to  bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbour,  would 
equally  require  ob  to  bear  true  witness,  even  though  it  be  to  his  personal  injury,  if  the 
interests  of  man  as  a  member  of  society,  and  the  interests  of  social  order,  should  be 
thereby  benefited.  This  conclusion  is  obvious  enough.  But  the  question,  which  has  been 
often  dificussed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  whether  veracity  is,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  to  all  men,  a  duty  in  iudf、  and  if  not,  what  are  the  limitations  which 
the  ground  of  the  duty,  indicated  by  St.  Paul,  might  suggest,  is  one  of  much  greater 
difficulty,  into  which  we  need  not  enter  here.6  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
with  regard  to  all  the  four  commandments  that  have  reference  to  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  that  while  those  rights  mark  out  the  corresponding  duties,  there  is  for  the 

1  3ee  Lorimer's  '  Constitution  of  Law,'  chap,  vii  8,  c— h. 

1  £phe&  iy.  28.  *  Ct  e.  g.  Rom.  ziiL  6, 7.  * 

4  In  this  aspect  of  "truth"  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  "justice"  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  theui.   See  f  23  as  to  the  personification  of  ThmeL 
»  Ephes.  iv.  22,  25. 

6  See  Mozlcy's  '  Kuling  IdeaB  in  Early  Ages,'  pp.  165,  kc  and  Not^s  4 ᅳ 7. 
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eooscience  a  yet  deeper  foundation  of  these  duties  than  any  which  human  interests 
can  supply.  For  the  ethical  virtues  of  love,  purity,  honesty,  and  truth  are  in  nun 
dte  counterpart  of  God's  own  perfections,  and  all  that  is  contrary  to  these  perf ectiont 
most  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  sinful,  because  H  js  the  contradiction  of  bis  imago 
and  likeness. 

46.  (X.)  To  all  these  commandments  which  relate  to  the  naturml  rights  and  duties  of 
man,  one,  the  tenth  and  last,  is  added,  which  enlarges  their  scope  beyond  that  of  all 
human  laws,  and  marks  them  as  truly  Divine  ；  laws  in  which  he  who  is  the  Lord  of 
the  spirit  and  the  conscience  mast  be  regarded.  Even  in  human  legislation }  indeed, 
the  intention  of  an  act  is  taken  into  account,  and  sometimes  even  the  abs«ioe  of  a 
due  sense  of  the  right  and  of  its  corresponding  duty ~~ as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
manslaoghter,  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  of  the  duty  of 
caring  for  it ^~ may  make  an  aot  criminal  even  though  there  is  no  positive  intention  to 
commit  a  crime.  But  human  law  can  take  no  cognisance  whatever  of  the  inward 
thought  before  it  is  expressed  either  in  word  or  in  deed.  To  no  one  but  God  himself, 
the  Jad^e  of  oar  spirits,  can  we  be  accountable  for  the  angry  or  malicious  feeling,  the 
impure  desire,  the  covetous  wish,  the  deceitful  thought  and  purpose,  all  whioh,  as  St. 
Paul  discovered  when  the  law  came  home  to  his  conscience,  are  included  under  the 
general  prohibition,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet" 1  The  desire  is  manifestly  unlawful 
when  that  which  is  desired  belongs  to  another,  because  by  this  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  possess  it  ；  but  also,  and  no  less  truly, 
whenever  the  desire  is  not  regulated  by  the  Divine  order,  and  subordinate  to  God's 
wilL  Such  a  desire,  like  that  of  Eve  before  she  yielded  to  the  tempter, "  hath  of  itself 
the  nature  of  sin,"  and  is  the  harlot  mother,  as  the  apostle  James  reminds  us,  of  all 
sin  and  death.1 

46.  The  proclamation  from  Sinai  of  this  law  of  the  ten  commandments  is  one  of 
thoee  events,  the  vast  moral  importance  of  which,  as  compared  with  all  events  in 
secular  history,  and  indeed  with  all  in  sacred  history  from  the  Fall  to  the  Incarnation, 
is,  Kke  a  great  mountain  mass  the  comparative  height  of  which  is  best  distinguished 
at  a  distance,  realised  now  that  we  look  back  on  it  through  the  agee  of  the  past,  as  it 
could  not  be  understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  delivered.  How  little,  notwith- 
standing the  awful  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  and  authority,  this  law 
affected  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  tiiat  at  tbe 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai  they  made  and  worshipped  the  golden  calf,  committiiig,  no  doubt 
unwittingly  through  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  their  hearts,  the  very  sin  of  which 
the  voice  of  God  had  pronounced  the  most  express  and  solemn  condemnation.  And 
of  the  spiritual  force  and  meaning  of  these  commandments,8  although  their  general 
convictioD  that  God  who  gave  this  law  was  to  be  feared  is  commended  by  him  as  in 
itoelf  good,  they  evidently  had  no  conception  ；  they  had  indeed  to  learn  this  through 
the  teaching  of  God's  prophets,  and  his  dealings  with  them  as  a  nation,  for  many 
generations  ；  and  even  to  the  last  they  were  a  foolish  people,  having  eyes  that  could 
not  see,  and  ears  that  could  not  understand.  Now,  looking  back  on  the  majestic 
soene  from  the  distance  of  some  thirty-four  centuries,  and  interpreting  those  Divino 

1  Both  the  English  words  covet  and  lust  have,  unfortunately,  special  meanings.  In  Greek 
the  words  objn  ircOv/i^tc  forbid  every  class  of  evil  deaire.  In  the  Hebrew  a  different 
word  is  used  in  Dttnteronomy  for  desiring  tho  neighbour's  wife  from  that  employed  for  covet- 
ing his  property.  According  to  Ealisch,  the  Rabbinical  distinction  between  Uie  two  words 
was  that  avdh  (the  word  Tendered  covet  in  Deuteronomy)  means  the  firat  motion  of  the 
eril  desire,  and  chdmdd  that  which  is  fully  developed,  and  produces  the  sinfiil  deed.  But 
from  the  use  of  the  words  in  Deuteronomy  we  should  rather  infer  the  opposite. 
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sentences  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  man  daring  the  intervening  period,  we  find  in  them  a  profound  significance,  a 
completeness,  a  harmony,  and  a  doe  proportion  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  such  as 
afford  proofs  of  their  Divine  power  and  authority,  far  clearer  and  more  convincing  to 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  man,  than  any  that  could  be  given  by  the  most  overwhelming 
outward  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence.  Who  but  the  living  and  true  God, 
he  to  whom  is  known  all  that  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  who  foresees  the  end  from 
the  beginning ~^ all  that  would  be  developed  out  of  that  nature  in  the  history  of  the 
world— could  thus  in  "  ten  words  "  have  set  forth  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  whole 
religious  and  mora]  order  of  human  life,  comprehending  the  principles  necessary  for 
every  sphere  of  man's  rights  and  man's  duties,  reaching  at  the  same  time  not  only  to 
the  outward  act,  but  to  first  germs  of  evil  within  the  heart?  Well  might  Moses, 
in  his  recapitulation  of  the  Divine  law,  while  he  reminded  the  people  of  the  privileges 
which  the  nation  possessed  above  all  other  nations  in  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour 
which  they  had  received,  urge  on  them,  that  true  national  greatness  could  only  be 
maintained  through  obedience  to  the  law  of  their  God,  especially  that  wbicb  was 
given  "  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb." 

47.  But  is  there  not  an  important  question  here  ？  We  have  examined  the  extent  of 
the  commands  of  this  law  of  God  ；  we  recognise  without  difficulty  the  obligations 
imposed  thereby  ；  but  one  thing  more  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  law  indeed  ； 
there  mast  be  "a  sanction1  threatened  in  the  event  of  disobedience."  What  is  the 
punishment  whioh  follows  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  ？  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  answering  this  question.  The  sanction  of  the  law  of  Paradise  was,  "  In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die  ；  "  the  sentence  being  carried  out, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  16),  by  the  body  of  man  becoming  not  only  mortal,  but  "  dead 
because  of  sin,"  and  his  spirit  being  separated  and  alienated  from  God, "  dead  in 
gin."  Those  terrible  curses  denounced  on  Israel  as  a  nation,1  if  they  did  not  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  their  God,  which  Moses  called  "  the  curses  of  the  covenant^9 
were  the  expression  of  that  which  no  human  language  can  fully  express  or  human 
thought  conceive,  the  wrath  of  the  Infinitely  Holy  God  against  sin.  But  did  the 
Israelites  know  and  believe  that  this  condemnation  of  God  was  not  for  this  life  only, 
but  for  a  life  after  the  death  of  the  body  ？  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  this.  The 
belief  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  and  only  obscured  in  proportion  as  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  obscured.  The  Egyptians  themselves,  among  whom 
the  Israelites  had  lived  for  some  centuries,  fully  beUeved  in  judgment  after  death  ； 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  with  some  reason,  that  the  silence  of  Moses  on  the  subject 
of  a  future  world  and  of  the  punishment  of  sin  hereafter  may  be  explained  by  the 
danger  of  the  false  and  superstitious  notions  as  to  the  future  judgment,  which  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  Egyptian  religion,  being  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
been  long  familiarised  with  these  errors.  This  explanation  does,  at  all  events,  point 
to  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
a  clear  revelation  of  the  realities  of  a  future  world,  and  therefore,  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  law,  that  world  was  hidden  in  a  mysterious  and  awful  darkness, 
which  was  only  dispelled  very  gradually,  until  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  abolished 

1  See  f  26,  supra.  The  particular  force  of  this  word,  which  is  a  term  from  Boman  law,  will 
be  explained  by  the  following  passages  from  Forcellini :  "  Sanctio  leffom  qu»  certain  poenam 
irrogat  iis  qui,"  &c  Papinian.  "  Plus  valet  sanctio  permissione  h,  e.tsx.  qu»  cogit  quam 
qu»  permittit"  It  implies  the  solemn  confirmation  of  a  law  by  the  penalty  or  punishment 
attacned  to  it.  Thus  Cic3ro  (*  De  Leg.'  lilx  iii  o.  20)  sayB :  "  Nozi»  poena  par  esto,  at  in  suo 
vitio  quisqae  plectatur,  vis  capite,  avaritia  mulcta,  honoris  cupiditas  ignominia  sanciatur." 

2  Deut  xxviii  15,  ic. 

*  Deut  xxix.  21  ；  and  cfl  Dent  xzviL  26  and  GaL  iii.  10.  • 
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death,  and  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel."1  At  the 
■ame  time  it  most  be  remembered  that  Christ  himself  teaches  us  that  the  language 
of  the  Torah  itself  implies  both  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  even  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.8 

Thb  Secondabt  Laws. 

48.  If  the  law  given  to  Israel  had  consisted  only  of  the  ten  commandments  spoken 
by  the  voice  of  Jehovah  from  Mount  Sinai,  this  alone  would  have  been  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  the  nation.  Regarded  also  as  a  necessary  step  in  Divine  revelation  and 
a  preparation  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  these  primary  laws  of  religious  and  moral  daty, 
proclaimed  with  the  fullest  sanctions  of  Divine  authority,  and  with  the  curse  and 
condemnation  of  Almighty  God  denounced  against  the  sinner,  of  themselves  were 
0ufficient，  as  is  proved  by  St.  PanFs  reference  to  the  last  of  these  commandments,  to 
eonvince  man  of  dn,  if  only  he  would  understand  and  apply  them  to  himself,  and 
ttios  to  lead  him  to  Qirist  "  that  he  might  be  justified  by  faith."  Why  then  was  it 
necessary  that  to  this  grand  and  simple  law,  which  was  the  covenant  between  God 
and  the  nation,  there  should  be  superadded  other  " statutes "  and  "judgments/* 
which,  both  from  the  method  in  whicb  they  were  delivered,  and  from  their  very" 
nature,  are  obviously  secondary  and  subordinate  ？  Might  not  Israel  have  been  now 
left,  as  other  nations  were,  to  develop  for  themselves,  with  the  immeasurable  advan- 
tage of  having  these  commandments  to  direct  them,  the  laws  that  might  be  neces- 
saiy  for  their  national  life  ？  One  reply  to  this  question  has  been  given  already 
(§  29，  supra)*  But  farther  it  mast  be  answered,  that  for  the  complete  development 
of  the  economy  of  law,  bo  as  to  teach  God's  chosen  people-,  and  all  nations  through 
them,  the  real  meaning  and  tremendous  force  of  Divine  law,  and  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  life  through  any  law,  however  fully  it  might  provide  for  all  the  conditions 
of  man  on  earth, very  much  more  was  required  than  this  one  solemn  and  authorita- 
tive promulgation  of  its  eternal  principles.  God  therefore  in  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness gave  to  Israel  not  only,  directly  from  himself,  these  primary  laws,  but  also, 
through  his  servant  Moses,  as  a  mediator  between  himself  and  the  nation,  a  very 
Urge  body  of  secondary  laws,  which  were  the  application  and  adaptation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  primary  law  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  Israel  at  that  time. 
It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  educate  them  in  God's  truth,  and  gradually  prepare  them 
for  a  better  and  more  perfect  and  enduring  covenant,  that  through  these  secondary 
laws  the  whole  religious,  social,  and  domestic  life  of  tiie  nation  should  be  thoroughly 
permeated  by  Divine  law  ；  that  at  every  step  law  should  meet  them  with  its  impera- 
tive demands,  its  warnings,  its  threateniDgs,  and  its  promises  ；  that  thus  the  law 
riionld  never  be  oat  of  their  sight,  and  never  be  wanting  in  that  distinctness  and 
definitene88}  which,  as  we  well  know  in  human  legislation,  is  of  all  things  most 
essential  to  its  force.  And  further,  the  primary  laws  being  laws  for  the  conscience 
of  man,  the  penalty  of  transgressing  them  is  the  wrath  of  God,  which,  even  if  it  should 
never  be  manifested  in  this  life,  the  awakened  conscience  recognises.  But  to  bring  the 
force  of  this  home  to  the  mind  of  man,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  laws,  the 
transgressions  of  which  should  be  visited  by  such  punishments  as  all  must  feel  and 
fear  even  in  this  world.  How  this  principle  affected  the  character  of  the  secondary 
lawi  we  shall  see  hereafter.  These  laws  may  be  divided,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  them,  into  two  great  classes,  those  that  directly  concern  man，8  relations  to 
God,  and  those  that  belong  to  his  duty  to  his  neighbour;  But  it  must  be  remem- 

1  S  Tim.  L  10. 

f  See  Matt  xziL  80  ；  Mark  ziL  25  ；  and  Luke  zx.  88,  where  the  remarkable  words  are 
added,  vdvrtc  ydp  airrtf  l&9ty» 
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bered  that  no  such  distinction  was  made  by  Moses  in  delivering  them  ；  and,  for 
reasons  before  explained  (§  35,  8tiprd)}  no  division  of  this  kind  can  be  completely 
or  scientifically  exact. 

Bbligious  Laws. 

49.  Those  secondary  laws  which  concern  man's  relations  to  God  include  all  that 
are  ritual  or  ceremonial,  or  are  in  any  sense  religious.  In  regard  to  these  we 
must  first  of  all  recall  to  mind  some  general  principles,  affecting  and  governing 
the  whole  ritual  and  ceremonial  system,  whicb  explain,  what  otherwise  would  be 
unintelligible,  the  great  difference  between  the  outward  service  of  God  under  the 
law  and  that  under  the  gospel,  although  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  service 
of  God  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages. 

(1)  The  first  purpose  of  these  religious  laws  was,  without  doubt,  that  the  chosen 
nation  should  bear  witness  in  its  religion  to  the  one  living  and  true  God  against  the 
polytheism,  idolatry,  and  superstitions  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  from  whom 
they  were  to  be  kept  separate  as  a  holy  and  peculiar  people,  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  him  who  had  called  and  chosen  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  servant. 

(2)  Their  outward  service  of  God  was  not,  however,  to  be  something  altogether 
new,  as  if  Jehovah  were  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  ；  but  in  its  main  elements 
such  as  the  true  worship  of  God  had  been  from  the  beginning.  .  He  who  had  chosen 
them  was  the  Creator  of  all  men,  the  God  of  all  who,  ever  since  man  had  been  on  the 
earth,  had  served  him  by  faith.  Ever  since  the  Fall,  partly  from  the  teachings  of 
manfB  own  conscience,  and  partly  from  the  express  monitions  of  God's  Spirit,  certain 
religious  customs  had  grown  up,1  and  one  office  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  un- 
doubtedly to  confirm  these  usages,  so  far  as  they  were  suitable  for  that  economy, 
by  positive  laws,  and  both  to  develop  them  yet  further  and  to  guard  them  against 
abuses  arid  perversions. 

(3)  After  the  Fall,  a  new  element  in  the  relations  between  God  and  man  of  pre- 
eminent importance  had  been  revealed  ；  first,  in  the  promise  of  the  final  victory  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman  in  the  conflict  with  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  ；  and  afterwards, 
more  definitely,  in  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed*.  These  were  to  be 
ultimately  fulfilled  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "bom  of 
a  woman,"  "  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  "  born  under  the  law. "  This  element  in  the 
faith  of  God's  people  could  not  but  affect  in  the  highest  degree  the  relation  to  God  of 
his  chosen  nation,  and  therefore  must  enter  very  largely  into  the  laws  which  governed 
the  service  and  worahip  of  God.  To  be  a  step  forward  in  God's  revelation,  these  laws 
must  point  onwards  to  the  work  and  offices  of  the  promised  Saviour.  But  at  the 
same  time,  even  more  distinctly  than  they  could  teach  the  future  realities,  they  must 
indicate  that  the  victory  not  being  as  yet  won,  the  redemption  had  not  yet  come, 
and  the  laws  must  therefore  bear  distinct  witness  to  their  own  imperfection  and 
insufficiency. 

(4)  And  lastly,  as  St.  Paul  argues  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  dispensation 
of  the  law  being  one  of  discipline  and  education,  corresponding  with  the  training 
of  a  child  before  he  comes  to  the  discretion  and  the  rights  of  manhood, ~> the  children 
of  God,  until  the  time  should  come  for  their  adoption  in  Christ,  and  for  that  giffc  of 
the  Spirit  which  is  in  the  spiritual  life  what  the  age  of  discretion  is  in  the  natural 
life,  needed  to  be  taught  by  "  elements  of  this  world,"  outward  and  visible  ordinances, 
and  disciplined  through  restraints  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  before  the  reasons  for 
obedience  could  be  fully  nndenstood  or  explained. 

1  Cf .  {  28,  supra. 
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These  principles  are  specially  ezemplifiod  in  the  sacrificial  system,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  key  to  all  its  observances  and  requirements.  The 
question  of  the  typical  meaning  of  these,  that  i84  the  aspect  of  the  Mosaical  rites 
and  ceremonies,  when  viewed  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  the  gospel, 
as  figures  of  the  work  of  Christ,  lies  outside  our  present  argument,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  examine  the  system  simply  in  ita  character  of  law,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  those  who  wore  under  the  law.  It  ia,  however, 
important  to  observe,  that  in  studying  the  question  of  the  typical  and  allegorical  mean- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture,  the  only  safeguard  against  fanoiful  and  unprofitable  specu- 
lations is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  which  underlies  the  letter  ；  for  example,  in  the 
typical  inteipretation  of  the  law,  by  observing  first  of  all  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
ihe  observance  for  those  to  whom  U  toas  commanded. 

50.  In  sacrifice,  the  primary  idea,  as  represented  by  the  word  minchah^ ~" originally 
applied  in  Scripture 1  to  all  offerings  to  God,  though  limited  under  the  law  to  vegetable 
offerings, ᅳ is  tiiat  of  a  gift  expressive  of  the  faitii  and  gratitude  of  the  offerer.  Yet 
the  troth, ᅳ first  indicated  by  God's  acceptance  of  AbePs  offering  of  "  the  first-fruits 
of  his  flock  and  the  fat  thereof,"  then  confirmed  in  the  covenant  of  mercy  made 
with  Noah,  and  afterwards,  yet  more  expressly,  by  the  Divine  command  given  to 
Abram  in  the  ratification 'of  God's  covenant  with  him,1 ~~ that  the  most  suitable  offering 
to  God  was  that  of  a  life,  not  merely  to  be  dedicated  to  his  service,  but  to  be  poured 
out  at  his  altar,  certainly  involves,  and  cannot  but  have  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  the  worshipper,  the  idea  of  propitiation  for  sin,  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  through 
shedding  of  blood.8  This  mystery  of  the  offering  of  life  as  the  means  of  holding 
communion  with  a  holy  God  was,  no  doubt,  at  first  dimly  apprehended  ；  yet  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  associated  with  the  knowledge,  which  St.  Paul4  says  that  man  has 
by  nature,  that  sin  deserves  death.  There  Was,  however,  one  event  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  family  that  must  have  greatly  intensified  the  mysterious  awe  with 
which  the  burnt  offering  was  regarded  ；  I  mean  the  command  given  to  Abraham 
to  offer  up  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  his  own  son  Isaac  in  whom  the  promises  were  given, 
followed  by  the  substitution  for  Isaac  of  a  ram  divinely  provided.  It  could  not 
but  be  felt,  hereafter,  whenever  a  sacrifice  was  offered,  that  the  victim  did  in  some 
mysterious  way  represent  the  promised  seed.  There  is  also  another  idea  connected 
with  sacrifice,  that  of  fellowship  through  eating  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  which 
it  would  seem  was  recognised  before  the  giving  of  the  law,5  and  which  certainly  was 
general  in  the  later  heathen  world.  The  passover,  instituted  before  the  giving  of 
the  law,  though  anticipatory  of  it  and  afterwards  embodied  in  it,  was  specially 
such  a  feast  of  fellowship  with  God  and  his  people.  Thus  the  ideas  associated  with 
sacrifice  gradually  grew  in  the  minds  of  God's  servants,  until  the  time  came  when 
the  law  ^onld  exhibit  them  more  distinctly  and  definitely,  and  should  not  merely 
through  these  figures  direct  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  to  better  things  to  come, 
but  also  assert,  by  Divine  authority,  the  necessity  of  the  principles  of  worship 
thus  expressed,  to  the  service  of  the  one  true  God.  We  need  but  touch  on  the 
several  points  in  which  the  law  affected  the  worship  of  God  through  sacrifice. 

51.  (1)  First,  it  determined  the  minister  of  sacrifice  and  of  all  religious  offices. 

1  Gen.  iy.  8—6.  8  Gen.  xv.  8,  &c. 

*  See  Job  i  5  ；  zliL  8  as  an  eyidence  of  the  idea  of  atonement  for  sin  being  involved 
in  burnt  offerings,  independently  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

4  Rom  l  32. 

*  Ct  Ezod.  xviiL  12.  The  word  lechem  which  is  translated  "bread"  ia  simply  "food," 
and  the  flesh  of  thm  sacrifice  ia  frequently  called  God's  lechem,  Levit  zxii  80,  vaa passim; 
MaL  i.  7. 
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In  patriarchal  times,  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  head  of  the  family,  though  the 
case  of  Melcbizedec  and  probably  also  that  of  Jethro1  are  instances  of  a  priest- 
hood among  the  servants  of  the  tnie  God;  while  in  heathen  lands,  as  in  Egypt, 
the  priests  had  long  held  the  position  of  a  privileged  class.  At  the  time  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai  priests  are  mentioned,  before  the  Levitioal 
priestiiood  was  established,  bat  these  were  probably,  as  Jewish  interpreters  and  the 
Talmud  assert,  the  first-born  of  the  nation,  and  the  same  as  the  "  young  men  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (Exod.  xxiv.)  who  were  appointed  by  Moses  to  offer  those  burnt* 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  by  the  blood  of  which  the  Sbiaitio  covenant  was  ratified. 
But  under  the  law,  while  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  if  they  kept  God's  covenant, 
wat)  to  be  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,"  *  the  sacerdotal  functions  were  restricted  hence- 
forth to  one  family,  that  of  Aaron,  the  elder  brother  of  Moses  ；  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to 
which  Aaron  himself  belonged,  being  given  to  him  and  his  descendants  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  first-born  of  the  nation,  to  assist  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.8 
Thus  the  tribe  was  representative  of  the  whole  priestly  nation.  But  it  was  not  only 
that  a  priesthood  was  established  ；  the  duties  of  the  priestly  office  were  now  strictly 
defined  and  their  prerogatives  jealously  guarded  by  Divine  law.  We  know,  from 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  that  this  represented  the  imperative  necessity 
of  a  mediator  in  order  that  sinful  man  might  draw  near  to  God,  and  that  no  man 
could  take  that  office  upon  himself  but  one  called  of  God,  as  Aaron  was  ； 4  and  no 
devout  Israelite  oould  fail  to  apprehend  the  general  force  of  that  teaching  of  the  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  selection,  by  Divine  authority,  of  one  tribe, » whether  or  not 
it  was  selected  for  its  zeal  against  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,6 ~~ and  of  a 
particular  family  out  of  that  tribe,  was  to  the  nation  a  test  of  obedience  to  law. 
There  were  those  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  law,  because  they  did  not 
fully  understand  the  reason  of  the  appointment.6  They  said  to  Moses  and  Aaron, 
"  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  idl  the  congregation  is  holy,  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  Lord  is  among  them."  But  Israel  was  taught  by  terrible  proofB  that  the  law 
of  Jehovah  was  law  indeed,  and  that  death  was  tfie  certain  consequence  of  wilful 
transgression. 

Other  limitations  made  by  the  law  in  regard  to  sacrifices  were  those  of  place  and 
time.  It  was  provided  that  when  Israel  should  have  entered  into  the  possession  of 
the  promised  land,  offerings  of  every  kind  should  be  made  only  "  in  the  plaoe  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  put  his  name  in,"7  The  practical  purpose  in  this 
was  obviously  to  secure  both  purity  of  worship  and  the  unity  of  God's  covenant 
people.  This  kind  of  limitation,  indeed,  as  well  as  that  of  times  and  seasons  as 
specially  holy,  was  a  principle  that  entered  largely  into  the  religious  provisions  o£ 
the  law  ；  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  argument  to  consider  these  limitations  beyond 
observing,  that  important  as  they  were,  as  educating  the  chosen  nation  both  in  the 
knowledge  of  God's  relation  to  themselves,  and  as  a  test  of  their  obedience  to  his 
law,  they  were  indications  of  an  imperfect,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  nnspiritual 
economy,  one  that  oould  only  be  a  preparation  for  an  enduring  and  universal 
covenant.0 

1  Exod.  iiL  1 ;  xviii  1,  12.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  oohen  is  "chief"  or 
"prince,"  and  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense  (see  2  Sam.  viii  18  ；  zz.  26),  bat  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  translated  Icpc^c* 

*  Exod.  xix.  6.  *  Num.  viiL  6,  &a  4  Heb.  v.  1 수 4. 

0  Exod.  25 ~ 29  ；  and  cf.  ver.  29  with  Dent  zxxiiL  9. 

6  Num.  xvi.  It  must  be  observed  that  EoTah  was  the  son  of  the  seoond-bom  of  Eohath, 
and  Dathan  and  Abkam  were  sons  of  Eliab,  a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  cf.  Num.  zxvi.  8,  9.  It  ia  evident  that  they  considered  the  selection  ot 
the  priesthood  arbitrary. 

'  Pout,  zii  6—11,  Ac  9  Ot  St  John  iy.  21—27  i  ChU.  iy.  8,  9, 10 
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62.  (2)  Again,  the  law,  while  adopting  generally  sacrifice  as  a  suitable  method  of 
worshipping  God,  made  very  complete  and  elaborate  provisiong  both  as  to  the  ritual 
of  sacrifice,  and  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  offerings.  These  regulations,  besides 
guarding  against  abuses  of  the  rite,  were  obviously  intended,  and  were  calculated  in  a 
high  degree,  to  educate  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  through  outward  symbols,  and 
direct  them,  as  far  as  was  possible,  till  the  redemption  should  be  accomplished,  to 
the  true  principles  of  spiritual  worship.  Among  the  heathen,  the  fundamental 
idea  of  sacrifice  was  perverted  into  the  notion  that  deity  required  these  gifts  ；  the 
offering  up  of  a  victim  into  the  belief  that  he  delighted  in  the  suffering  and  death  of 
hb  creatures  ；  and  while  sacrifice  implied  that  for  communion  of  sinful  man  with 
God  more  was  required  than  his  own  obedience,  it  was  easily  forgotten  that,  in 
themselves,  sacrifices  were  only  of  value  as  expressing  the  faith  and  love  of  th© 
offerer.  These  misapprehenBions  are  so  natural  to  the  human  mind  that,  even  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  men  were  liable  to  them,  although  the  prophetical  writings 
of  th^  Old  Testament  contain  distinct  protests  against  them.1  But  the  law  gave  no 
encouragement  to  such  errors,,  and  by  its  elaborate  distinctions  directed  the  mind  of 
the  worshipper  to  truths  inconsistent  with  them. 

The  animal  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  law  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
in  each  of  which  one  distinctive  idea  was  prominent.  1.  The  burnt  sacrifice  (gener- 
ally 、olahy  u that  which  goes  up"),  in  which  the  blood  was  poured  out  " round 
about  upon  the  altar,"  and  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  victim  with  all  the  fat 
was  burnt  on  the  altar.  The  prominent  idea  in  this  was  the  free-will  offering 
to  Qod  of  spiritual  worship,  of  prayer,  praise,  and  adoration.  2.  The  peace  of- 
fering (skdem,  "peace"),  in  which  the  blood  was  used  as  in  the  burnt  offering 
and  the  internal  fat  (chdeb,  which  was  considered  the  sign  of  animal  perfection 
and,  as  well  as  the  blood,  forbidden  to  be  eaten)  was  burnt  on  the  altar  ；  the 
flesh  was  eaten  portly  by  the  offerer  and  partly  by  the  priests  and  their  families. 
The  idea  here  was  peace  with  a  reconciled  God,  and  communion  with  him  and  his 
Church.  The  passover  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class.  3.  The  sin- 
offering  (chattathf  "  sin  "),  which  was  the  special  characteristic,  as  it  was  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  law.  In  this  not  only  was  the  blood  poured  out  as  in  the  other 
sacrifices,  but  first  of  all  some  was  put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  (when  the 
offering  was  for  the  high  priest  or  the  whole  congregation)  also  taken  into  the  sanc- 
tuary and  sprinkled  on  the  vail  and  the  altar  of  incense  ；  and  once  in  the  year,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  was  taken  into  the  holy  of  holies  and  sprinkled  on  (or  be* 
tore)  the  mercy-seat.  The  cheleb  was  burnt  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  flesh 
was  generally  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place,  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
congregation,  and  make  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord.8  But  whenever 
the  blood  was  taken  into  the  sanctuary,  the  body  was  burnt  without  the  camp  as 
utterly  unclean  and  accursed.  The  idea  in  offerings  of  this  class  was  evidently 
atonement  for  sin.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  in  all  sacrifices  of  dach  of  the  three 
classes,  atonement  was  represented  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood,  and  the  worship 
of  God  by  burning  the  fat  on  the  altar. 

5S.  Into  farther  details  either  of  the  sacrificial  system  or  of  the  ceremonial  law 
generally  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  introduction,  because  that  which  we  have 
noticed  is  sufficient  to  explain  distinctly  how  this  branch  of  the  secondary  law  is 
connected  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Divine  law,  and  with  the  purposes  for 

1  Such  as  Ps.  L  7—16  ；  1L  16,  17  ；  Micah  vi  6—9. 

2  E.  g.  The  offerings  by  fire  mi^it  be  a  bullock,  sheep,  or  fowl,  or  even  a  handful  of  floor 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  and  yet  each  was  an  offering         sweet  wmr  (0  the  Lord" 

*  Uvit  7L  17. 
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which  it  was  given  to  man.  Of  this  ceremonial  law  it  is  trae  that  every  "jot  and 
tittle  "  must  be  fulfilled,  not  only  by  Christ  himself  "  as  born  under  the  law,"  or  in 
Christ  as  the  antitype  and  substance  of  these  shadows  and  figures,  but,  in  their  spirit, 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ.  For  the  principles  of  the  worship  of  God,  which  the 
ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law  embodied  and  demanded  of  the  Israelites,  were 
the  very  same  as  those  which  are  necessary  for  ourselves.  First  of  all  this  law, 
by  its  minute  and  strict  provisions,  required  of  man  that  he  should  recognise 
and  acknowledge  himself  as  a  sinner,  both  in  his  nature  from  his  birth  to  his 
death,  and  in  hia  daily  life.  It  was  not  only  as  an  inference  from  the  Sinaitic  law 
that  there  was  "  by  the  law  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  but  in  the  ceremonial  system,  the 
perpetual  and  ever-present  exponent  of  God's  law  to  Israel,  sin  and  death  stared  man 
in  tiie  face,  haunted  him  day  and  night,  forced  their  presence  upon  him  even  in  his 
holiest  hours,  compelled  him  to  feel  that  all  real  and  acceptable  worship  of  a  God  of 
holiness  and  truth  must  begin  with  a  consciousnees  that  we  have  transgressed  his 
commandments,  and  thus,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  St  Paul,  "  the  Scripture,"  that 
is  the  Torah, "  shut  up  all  things  under  sin." 1  This  law  again,  with  equal  clearness, 
continually  and  definitely  required  of  man  that  he  should  worship  God  through  faith  in 
an  atonement  for  sin.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  tp  the  Hebrews  reminds  those  to 
whom  he  writes  s  that  the  first  covenant  (that  of  the  law)  was  inaugurated  in  blood  ；  8 
and,  he  adds,  "  we  may  almost  say  that  in  blood  all  things  are  purified  according  to 
the  law,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  The  pouring  out  of 
the  blood  in  every  sacrifice  was  the  "  outward  and  visible  sign  "  not  of  sin  merely, 
but  of  atonement  for  sin.  And  to  make  it  more  apparent,  through  these  "  elements 
of  the  world,"  what  kind  of  atonemqpt  it  is  on  which  sinful  man  can  rely,  the  great  sin 
offerings  made  once  a  year  on  the  day  of  atonement  had  their  blood  taken  within  the 
Holy  of  Holies  to  the  very  mercy-seat  of  God,  on  which  the  Shechinah^  the  manifested 
Presence  of  Jehovah,  rested.  And  yet,  the  annual  repetition  of  this  most  significant  rite 
― the  most  solemn  by  far  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law— indicated  emphatically 
that  the  atonement  signified  was  not  thus  accomplished,  that  the  blood  of  the  tnie 
sacrifice,  which  would  take  away  sin  and  satisfy  the  conscience,  had  not  yet  been 
taken  before  the  true  mercy-seat  in  the  heavens,  of  which  that  in  the  tabernacle  was 
but  an  image  and  pattern.  The  law  therefore  demanded  by  its  ordinances  faith  in  an 
atonement  for  sin  by  a  real  sacrifice,  yet  to  be  revealed,  the  blood  of  which  must  be, 
when  offered,  taken  into  the  true  Holy  of  Holies  where  God  is  in  his  glory.  That  which 
is  required  of  us  is  the  very  same  in  every  respect,  save  that  now  the  true  sacrifice  has 
been  finished,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  has  been  taken  by  our  trae  High  Priest  within  the 
veil.  The  very  least  of  the  commandments,  which  indicated  to  Israel  these  principleff 
of  acceptable  worship  to  God,  embodies  that  which  cannot  be  neglected  by  the 
Christian  without  spiritual  loss.  Lastly,  through  these  ordinances,  Israel  was  assured 
of  peace  with  a  reconciled  God,  and  of  communion  with  him  and  with  their  brethren 
through  sacrifice.  Even  the  stern  economy  of  law,  the  direct  purpose  of  which  was 
to  ma^e  man's  sin  and  guilt  more  distinctly  seen  and  more  keenly  felt,  yet  was  no 
reign  of  terror,  or  house  of  bondage.  The  son,  though  under  restraints  in  his  child- 
hood, is  nevertheless  a  son  ；  none  the  less  assured  of  his  Father's  love  ；  assured  that 
his  own  ofEences,  though  they  are  severely  chastised,  do  not  alienate  his  Father's 
heart  from  him,  if  only  be  approach  God  through  the  blood  of  the  covenant  Perhaps 
there  is.no  aspect  of  the  law  which  is  overlooked,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, by  Christians  so  frequently,  and  with  so  much  loss  to  their  own  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  Christ,8  kingdom,  as  that  which  the  peace  offerings  represented  to 
Israel. 

1  Gal.  iii.  22.  »  Heb.  z.  18—22.  »  See  Ezod.  xzir.  6—8. 
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Thb  Civil  Laws  of  thb  Mosaio  Cqdb. 

54.  Those  secondary  laws,  given  by  Moses,  which  were  the  development  and 
application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  man's  duty  to  his  neighbour,  are,  as 
before  obeerred,  intermingled  in  the  Torah  with  those  of  a  religious  and  cere- 
monial character.  The  reasons  for  this  we  have  already  considered  ；  and  it  has  been 
noticed  (§  26)  that  in  the  development  even  of  human  law,  the  mingling  together 
of  "  religious,  civil,  and  merely  moral  ordinances  without  any  regard  to  differences 
in  their  essential  character,"  is  invariably  found  in  the  early  forms  of  written  law. 
In  the  Divine  law  this  was,  we  may  say,  necessary  ；  for  its  authority,  being  that  of 
God,  extended  to  all  these  spheres  of  human  life  and  conduct.  It  must  be  observed, 
also,  that  even  among  those  which  we  most  consider  as  the  civil  laws  of  the  Mojsaio 
code,  there  a^re  many  directed  against  offences  that  are  far  more  directly  and  clearly 
sins  against  Ood  and  his  image  in  us,  than  against  oar  neighbour.  Under  this  head 
fall  the  most  abominable  of  all  crimes,1  and  others  which  might  be  considered  very 
trivial  offences  if  oar  duty  to  man  only  were  regarded.  It  is  remarkable  that  drunk- 
enoe8S,  a  sin  of  this  class,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  to  a  man  himself  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  sacred  history  by  two  most  emphatic  instances,  while  its  ovil  results 
to  society  are  only  too  well  (nown  in  the  present  day,  was  not  the  subject  of  any  law, 
except  as  connected  with  other  sins,2  or  in  reference  to  sacerdotal  duties.8  Perhaps 
the  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  drink  required  of  the  priests,  "that  ye  may  put 
difference  between  holy  and  unholy  and  between  clean  and  unclean,"  was  considered 
sufficient  warning  of  the  dangers  of  excess  in  those  days,  and  under  the  circumstanced 
of  Oriental  life.4  It  is  evident,  however,  both  that  drunkenness  was  accounted  as  a 
mn^  and  that,  at  all  events  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  it  was  a  sin  common  both  among 
priests  and  people.  Wo  most^  however,  restriot  ourselves  in  this  examination  of  the 
civil  laws  of  Moses  to  those  which  distinctly  belong  to  man's  duty  to  his  neighbour, 
and  illustrate  the  leading  principles  which  govern  them  by  some  of  the  most  luminous 
in8taDoes. 

65.  (1)  And  first,  regarding  these  laws  in  reference  to  the  one  purpose,  which,  St. 
Paul  teaches  us,  was  paramount  in  the  whole  revelation  of  Divine  law,  that  is,  to  con- 
vince man  of  sin,  not  by  mere  counsels  and  precepts,  but  by  commands  which  demanded 
obedience,  and  which  had  the  sanction  of  severe  punishDient, ― we  must  observe  that 
this  purpose  itself  explains  the  severity  with  which  offences  against  the  rights  pf 
others  and  the  order  of  society  were  visited  in  this  code.  For  example,  under  the 
head  of  honouring  parents,  the  law  affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  smiting,  or 
even  caning,  either  father  or  mother.  In  regard  to  homicide,  wilful  murder  was 
punished  with  death,  which  could  not  be  comiuuted  into  any  other  penalty  ；  against 
what  would  now  be  called  manslaughter  the  sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  bat  in 
some  cases  blood-money  might  be  paid  as  a  satisfactiou  ；  for  accidental  homicide  the 
cities  of  refuge  were  provided,  where  the  slayer  must  remain  till  the  death  of  the 
high  priest  There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  laws,  but  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  in  all  cases  of  homicide,  whether  wilfid,  or  the  result  of  carelessness,  or 
purely  accidental,  the  Goel,  or  nearest  kinsman,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  execute  the 
sentence,  had  the  right  to  kill  the  man-slayer  if  he  found  him  outside  the  city  ；  and 

1  Levit.  xviii  22—80.  *  Dent  zxi  20.  »  Leyit.  z.  8—10. 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  Israelites  would  not  learn  temperanoe  in  Egypt,  in  which  country 
there  was  a  laige  coasomptioii  of  wine,  with  the  usual  results  among  all  claMea,  which  are 
satirically  represented  in  the  scolptorea 

*  Ct  1  Sam.  L  18—15. 
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that  the  judges,  representing  the  coDgregation,  determined  respecting  one  who  bad 
taken  refuge,  according  to  the  ovidenoe  of  witnesses,1  what  the  punishment  should  be. 
Adultery,  even  when  tiie  woman  was  only  betrothed,  was  punished  by  the  death  of 
both  offenders.  Since  the  most  precious  possession  of  man  is  his  own  personal 
liberty,  death  was  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  man  and  either  selling  him  or  keeping 
him  in  bondage.  The£ts  generally  were  punished  by  restitution  of  either  four  or  five 
times  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  ；  but  a  burglar  breaking  into  a  house  at  night 
might  be  slain  with  impunity.  False  witness  was  punished  according  to  the  lex 
talionis,  the  principle  of  which  was  also  laid  down  in  the  law  as  that  on  which  all 
cases  of  personal  injury  should  be  punished :  "  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe."  a  This  to  us  now  may  seem  a  rude  and  barbarous  principle  of  justice  ；  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  natural  and  original  idea  of  justice  between 
man  and  man.  The  lex  talionds  was  recognised  in  the  twelve  tables  of  Rome,  and 
it  was  expressed  in  later  Roman  law  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
Cicero  accepts  the  general  principle  as  the  true  basis  of  penal  law  ；  "  Nozhe  poena 
par  G8tQ.,,s 

Of  the  necessity  for  the  adaptation  of  these  secondary  laws  to  the  actual  moral 
condition  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given  we  shall  speak  presently  ； 
but  there  is  another  consideration  which,  from  a  religions  point  of  view,  has  yet 
greater  weight  ；  namely,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  purpose  for  which  Divine  law 
was  given,  that  the  severity,  exactness,  and  inflexible  impartiality  of  the  justice  of 
God  should  be  exhibited  in  that  law,  and  that,  under  this  economy,  bis  people  should 
be  taught  this  lesson,  as  children  are,  by  a  discipline  suited  to  their  age.  We  may 
ask}  however,  can  a  law  of  this  nature  be  part  of  that  law  of  which  love  is  the  ful- 
filment ？  Did  not  Christ  expressly  reject  this  law  of  retaliation  as  unsuitable  for  his 
disciples,  and  bid  them,  on  the  contrary,  return  good  for  evil  ？  Yet  he  came  "  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law,"  and  we  have  seen  (§  32)  that  justice  and  charity  are 
nothing  else  than  opposite  poles  of  the  same  principle,  and  Divine  law  necessarily 
involves  both.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose  false  interpretations  of  God's  law 
Christ  condemned,  altogether  forgot,  as  many  Christians  do  to  the  present  day,  that 
the  "  sanction  ，，  or  penalty  of  a  law  is  not  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct  and  feeling 
towards  others,  but  to  direct  those  who  are  the  representatives  of  God's  justice  on 
earth.  To  the  personal  conscience  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  warning  of  the  evil  and 
guilt  of  the  sin.  In  this  particular  case,  that  which  the  law  commands  us  is  that  wo 
should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  ns  ；  the  penalty  for  dis， 
obedience,  which  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  execute,  but  to  God  by  those  to  whom  he 
commits  this  office,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  command  ；  that  is,  it  requires  that 
whatever  injury  we  do  to  others  shall  be  "  measured  ，，  out  with  perfect  exactness  "  to 
m  again."  Our  Lord,  while  he  rejects  the  false  interpretation  of  the  law,  asserts  the 
principle  of  equal-handed  justice  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  a  necessary  and  invio- 
lable principle  in  Qodfs  government4  And  without  the  distinct  recognition  of  God's 
justice,  charity  ie  a  barren  sentiment.  The  soul  that  has  not  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
exact  and  inviolable  justice  of  God,  can  have  no  real,  or  at  least  no  profound  sense 
of  his  love  ；  and,  therefore,  no  sufficient  foundation  for  that  love  to  his  neighbour 
"which  alone  fulfils  the  law.  In  fact,  these  severe  penal  laws  are  nothing  else  than 
the  expression  of  God's  righteous  condemnation  of  him  who  does  not  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself. 

1  Cf.  Numb.  xxxv.  12.  3  Exod.  zxl  28—26  ；  Levit  xxiv.  20  ；  Deut.  six*  21* 

»  See  note,  §  47,  wpnh  *  C£,  Matt  Til  2  with  w.  7, 
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56.  (2)  But  to  realise  this  it  is  important  that  we  should  look  at  these  civil  laws 
«f  Moeee  from  a  different  aspect  from  that  of  their  "  sanctions."  Few  Christians, 
even  though  reverent  students  of  the  Bible,  sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
laws  do  embody,  and  sometimes  express  in  the  Tery  words,  those  principles  of  law 
which  our  Lord  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere,  and  which  are  the 
Christian  rule  of  life,  though  not  enforced  on  us  by  particular  commandments  (for 
we  are  not  under  an  economy  of  law),  but  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  a  few  emphatic  instances  of  this. 

(a)  The  following  general  precept  is  identical  with  the  teaching  of  the  gospel : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him  (or,  not  bear  sin  for  hira).1  Thou  shalt 
not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lord  "  (Levit  ziz.  17,  18). 

(6)  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  misinterpreted  and  perverted  certain  directions  of 
the  law,  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  their  relations  with  other  surround- 
ing nations  (such  Deat  zxiii.  6)  into  the  maxim,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy."  But  the  language  of  the  law  itself  is  the  same  as  that  of 
tbe  gospel.  "  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ass  or  ox  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under 
its  burden,  and  wotildest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him" 
(Ezod.  zxiii.  4,  5).  What  is  this  but  the  very  law  of  Christ,  "  Love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  "？，  And  it  is  the  more  emphatic  because  elsewhere,8 
when  the  commandment  ia  expanded,  it  is  "  thy  brother "  whom  it  is  an  offence 
against  the  law  not  to  help.  "  Thine  enemy  "  is  in  the  eye  of  God's  law  as  certainly 
u  thy  brother,"  as  "  thy  friend  "  is. 

(c)  The  lawyer  who  asked  our  Lord,  "Who  is  my  neighbour?"  and  to  whom  our 
Lord  replied  by  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  had  certainly  no  excuse  from 
the  law  for  his  ignoruice.  The  provisions  for  the  "  strangers  in  tbe  land  "  are  very 
mimeroa8,  and  though  they  did  not  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  and  privileges  as 
thoee  who  belonged  to  the  nation,  the  principle  on  which  they  were  to  be  treated  was 
the  same.  The  language  of  the  law  is  express  (Levit.  ziz.  34) :  "  The  stranger  that 
dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  in  the  land,  and  thou  shalt  love  bim 
as  thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers  In  the  land  of  Egypt  I  am  tbe  Lord  thy  God." 
The  "  stranger "  then  is  a  "  neighbour,"  to  be  loved  as  oneself  no  less  than  the 
Israelite.  And  there  is  a  special  touch  of  compassion  in  the  reason  given:  "Ye 
shall  not  oppress  a  stranger,  for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were 
strangers  in  tbe  land  of  Egypt" 

(d)  But,  especially,  the  provisions  made  for  the  poor  under  these  laws  breathe  the 
same  spirit  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  to  their  peculiar  claim  on 
the  people  of  God.  Not  only  was  it  a  purpose  in  the  primary  law  of  weekly 
Sabbaths,  "that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou,"  4 
u  that  the  son  of  tiiine  handmaid  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed  ； "  bat  in  the 
secondary  laws  every  seventh  year  was  made  a  year  of  rest  from  tillage  and  harvest 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  "  Six  years  shalt  thou  sow  thy  land,  and  gather  in  the 
fruits  thereof.  Bat  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still  ；  that  the  poor 
of  thy  people  may  eat:  and  what  they  leave,  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat  In 
like  manner  shalt  tfaoa  do  with  thy  vineyard  and  with  thy  oliveyard."6  In  every 

1  Tbe  Englkh  Terdon  is  probably  not  exactly  accurate  ；  bat  it  expresses  the  general  sense 
tafficiently* 

»  Cf.  0*L  vi  i  •  Dent.  XxiL  1—4,  *  Deut.  14. 

»  Exod.  TTriii.  10，  11  ；  LoYiU  xxr.  2—7- 
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year,  indeed,  tbe  law  required  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  the 
whole  field  should  not  be  reaped,  and  the  gleanings  should  be  left  ；  and  the  same 
rule  applied  to  the  oliveyard  and  the  vineyard indeed,  this  law  as  to  the  yearly 
harvest  alone  could  make  the  Sabbatical  year  of  any  value  to  the  poor  ；  for  a  carefully- 
harvested  field  could  have  do  natural  crop.  This  Sabbatical  year  also  was  a  year  of 
release  from  debts,1  in  the  cose  of  loans  made  to  a  brother  Israelite  in  his  distress. 
" For"  (Moses  says)  "the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land;  therefore,  I 
command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor, 
and  to  thy  needy,  in  the  land."  The  principle  in  all  this  legislation  in  regard  to 
property  is,  "  The  land  is  God's,  and  it  belongs  to  you  only  as  stewards  under  God." 
The  rights  of  personal  property  are  limited  by  God's  rights.  The  poor  of  God's 
nation  are  both  "  thy  poor  "  and  also  "  God's  poor."  We  in  these  days  have  learnt, 
indeed,  that  other  methods  of  relieving  the  poor  are  more  effectual  than  indiscriminate 
giving.  But  it  was  no  purpose  of  the  Divine  law,  any  more  than  it  was  of  Christ, 
when  he  said  to  his  disciples  "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms,"  s  to  teach  lessons 
of  political  and  social  economy  ；  the  command  simply  was  that  they  should  deny 
themselves,  and  trust  God  as  regards  earthly  things,  in  order  to  benefit  tiie  poor.  The 
spirit  of  the  law  (as  well  as  that  of  Christ's  teaching)  is  equally  binding  on  as  at  the 
present  day,  and,  because  it  is  binding,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  use  the  methods  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  most  effectual  and  most  beneficial,  and  therefore  the  truest 
charity.8  But  undoubtedly  of  such  laws  these  of  the  Ifosaic  code,  interpreted 
not  in  their  letter  but  in  their  spirit,  it  is  emphatically  true  that  "whosoever  shall  do 
and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


The  iMPBBFBcnoN  of  the  Secondary  Laws. 

57.  In  our  rapid  survey  of  the  secondary  laws  of  the  Torah、  we  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  proving, ― for  indeed  the  evidence  lies  (we  may  almost  say)  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  record, ~ that  the  principles  embodied  in  tbe  religious  and  ceremonial  laws 
are  none  other  than  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  Christian  under  a  better  cove- 
nant ；  and  that  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  duties  between  man  and  man  are  based 
on  that  truly  Divine  and  eternal  principle,  one  aspect  of  which  is  exact  and  absolute 
justice,  and  the  other  perfect  love.  These  conclusions  are  themselves  sufficient  to 
explain  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  they  prove  both  the 
complete  identity  of  the  spirit  which  underlies  the  commandments  of  the  law  with 
that  of  his  own  teaching,  and  farther  that,  when  he  contrasts  that  which  was  said  to 
them  of  old  time  with  that  which  he  himself  says  to  his  disciples,  he  was  contrast- 
ing, not* the  law  of  Moses  with  a  new  law  that  he  himself  gave,  but  the  righteousness 
of  the  letter  with  the  righteousness  of  the  spirit,  which  is  Uie  essence  of  the  law,  and 
necessary  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  does  this  mean  that  the  law  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  perfect  ？  In  the  sense  in  which  the  Psalmist  says,  "  The  law  of  the 
Lord  n  perfect,  converting  the  soul,"  in  which  our  Lord  declares  that  it  must  bo 
obeyed  and  taught,  in  which  St  Paul  describes  it  as  holy  and  spiritual,  and  St  Jaim  s 
speaks  of  it  as  the  "  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  that  is  in  its  spirit  and  essence,  undoubt- 
edly it  is  perfect.  And  yet,  in  another  sense,  it  was  as  certainly  very  imperfect.  Not 
only  as  regards  the  shadows  and  figures  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  compared  with  the 


1  Dent.  xv.  1 ― 11. 

3  It  should  be  observed  l 
compassion  for  the  poor  wIl 
zziii.  8)  to  "  coontenanoe  (/I 
is  o6c  iXfqMic. 


2  St  Luke  zn.  38. 
,  that  the  law  discouraged  that  merely  sentimental  feeling  of 
t  is  often  practical  injustice  to  others.   It  forbad  them  (Exod. 
，  r,  be  putial  to)  a  poor  man  in  bis  cause."  The  LXX.  vemon 
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reality  which  is  Christ,  what  St  Paul  calls  "  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  "  of 
its  commandments  is  apparent,  so  that  when  Christ  had  accomplished  his  work,  the 
letter  disappeared  before  the  brightness  of  the  spirit,  it  disannulled  itself  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  ；  but  for  the  same  reason,  that  is  on  account  of  the  essen- 
tial imperfection  of  law  as  law,  and  its  utter  inadequacy  to  be  of  itseff  a  guide  for 
the  conscience  of  man,  the  same  result  followed  with  regard  to  all  the  secondary  laws 
without  exception. 

58.  This  truth,  which  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  history  of  human  law,1  may  be 
thus  explained.3 

"  Without  definite  and  permanent  law  natural  life  cannot  make  progress,  and  law  is 
law  indeed  in  proportion  to  its  definiteness,  its  certainty,  its  rigidity.  And  yet  these 
very  qualities  in  law,  without  which  it  cannot  attain  its  peifectness  as  law, ― because 
otherwise  its  results  must  in  part  depend  on  its  interpretation  by  a  judge,  as  is  the 
case  with  moet  human  laws, ― are  also  the  inherent  defect  of  law  itself,  giving  occasion 
for  the  Baying,  Summum  jus  gumma  infuria.  For  it  is  impossible  that  any  fixed 
rales  should  be  at  all  times  suited  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  human  life,  in  which  the  self-same  acts  may  at  different  times  be  wholly  different 
in  their  true  character.  And  laws  may  therefore  both  allow  some  things  and  com- 
mand others,  necessary  or  expedient  in  one  stage  of  human  life,  yet  in  another 
injurious  or  very  inexpedient  ；  so  that  human  laws  made  in  one  age  often  fall  into 
desuetude  in  another,  and  their  enforcement  would  lead  to  great  injustice,  and  they 
need  to  be  from  time  to  time  reformed  and  adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
men.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  institutions  which  ore 
the  expression  of  positive  and  fixed  law,  although  that  law  be  given  by  God  himself, 
should  be  perfectly  adapted  for  man,  or  be  permanent  And  those  who  live  under 
r  each  institutions  are  in  an  imperfect  state  for  two  reasons ~» first,  because  their  own 
judgment  is  not  exercised  in  tneir  obedience,  but  they  obey  merely  because  it  is  com- 
manded, which  is  the  condition  of  an  infant  or  a  slave  ；  and  then  also  because  of  the 
imperfections  which  are  necessarily  inherent  in  law,  because  it  is  law." 

These  considerations  do  not  affect  the  primary  law  for  two  very  obvious  reasons  : 
first,  because  its  commandments  express  uothing  more  than  the  religious  and  moral 
principles  which  are  coeval  with  man's  origin,  and  the  necessary  results  of  man's 
original  and  fundamental  relations  to  God  and  his  fellow-man,  which  therefore 
cannot  be  altered  by  any  changes  in  hia  circumstances  and  condition  ；  secondly, 
because  being  a  law  for  the  conscience  of  man,  it  entirely  differs  from  human 
Uw8  by  the  absence  from  it  of  all  fixed  rales,  for  it  leaves  to  the  enlightened  and 
informed  conscience  the  office  of  applying  its  principles  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
bnman  life.  Bat  with  the  secondary  laws  the  case  is  totally  difEerent  、  These  laws 
contain  elaborate  regulations  in  regard  to  the  whole  sphere  of  human  life,  the  very 
purpose  of  them  being,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  law  into  all  its  relations,  and  to 

r  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  individual.  They 
were  made  for  a  nation  whose  moral  knowledge  and  moral  development  were 
totally  different  from  ours,  and  who  had  to  be  educated,  like  children,  gradually  to 
apprehend  truths  which  cannot  be  learned  suddenly  or  per  scUtum,  although  to  us,  in 

>  our  state  of  knowledge  and  development,  they  seem  self-evident.    We  need  not  be 

sarprised  therefore  if  we  find  in  them  not  only  prohibitions  which  are  utterly 
unstuted  to  our  moral  condition,  but  also  many  things  allowed  and  sanctioned,  or  even 
commanded,  which  to  us  would  be  inconsistent  with  morality.  This  subject,  which, 
w  is  well  known,  has  given  rise  to  many  attacks  upon  the  morality  of  the  Pentateuch, 
has  been  discussed  at  length  in  some  of  its  aspects,  in  a  work  by  the  late  Canoa 

L  1  See  Maine's  1  Ancient  Law,'  chap.  11. 

*  I  quote  from  my  1  Genesis  of  the  Church/  pp.  36—38. 
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Mozley. 1  In  regard  to  some  questions  in  the  Mosaic  law  with  which  he  deals,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  law  of  retaliation  and  of  the  Goel,  he  does  not  appear  to  distin- 
guish sufficiently  between  the  law  as  representing  God's  justioe,  and  the  law  as  a  guide 
to  man's  conscience,  or  indeed  to  give  due  weight  to  considerations  that  arise  from 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  law.  But  the  general  principle  which  he  maintains, 
namely,  that  all  legislation,  intended  to  raise  men  from  a  lower  standard  of  morality 
to  a  higher,  must  begin  on  the  basis  of  the  imperfect  and  crude  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  which  they  already  possess,  and,  by  giving  these  ideas  a  right  direction  and 
wholesome  limitation,  elevate  them  gradually  into  a  higher  sphere,  is  beyond  all 
question  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  method  not  only  consistent  with 
the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God,  but  suggesting  important  lessons  to  the 
Christian  as  to  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  tiiose  who  are  "  ignorant  and  out  of  the 
way." 

59.  The  real  proof,  however,  of  the  law  given  through  Moses  being  consistent  with 
the  character  of  him  whose  relations  with  man  are  the  foundation  of  all  religious  and 
moral  duty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  whether  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  as  part  of  a  Divine  dispensation,  the  law  fulfilled  ends  worthy  of  God,  by 
training  man  to  live  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  created.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  this  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  law.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
notwithstandiDg  its  weakness,  and  impeif ection,  and  unspirituality  in  itself,  the  law 
was  a  necessary  preparation  for  Christ  and  bis  gospel  ；  "  our  schoolmaster  to  lead  us 
to  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith."  Btit  is  it  equally  true  of  that  part  of 
the  secondary  law  which  deds  with  what  we  understand  by  moral  duties,  that  its  tend- 
ency  and  its  result  was  to  elevate  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  up  towards  a 
perfect  standard  of  morality,  through  the  moral  education  which  it  supplied  ？  Thia 
has  been  discussed  by  Canon  Mozley  in  one  of  his  Lectures  (Lect  z.),  and  the  answer 
is  complete.  Indeed,  one  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  this,  namely,  that  the 
moral  standard  o£  Christianity  is  nothing  else  than  the  legitimate  development  of 
those  moral  principles  of  which  the  Mosaical  law  was,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  given,  an  imperfect  expression. 

60.  But  it  is  probable  that  many  feel  a  difficulty  here  which  lies  yet  deeper,  and 
which  this  argument  will  not  remove.  They  may  ask,  Can  the  end,  however  good, 
justify  the  means  ？  Can  we  suppose  that  God  would  have  commanded  or  even  sanc- 
tioned that  which  the  true  standard  of  morality  condemns,  in  order  that  this  true  stand- 
ard might  be  ultimately  attained  by  others  ？  This  can  only  be  answered  by  another 
question,  viz.  what  is  moral  good  and  moral  evil  ？  Are  they  objective  or  subjective  ？ 
or  do  both  these  elements  enter  into  the  determination  of  their  character  ？  And  is  evil 
only  a  defect  of  good,  or  a  reality  in  itself  ？  These  questionB  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  moralists  and  theologians  for  many  ages,  and  a  brief  answer  cannot  be  a  complete 
one.  But  the  argument  of  this  Introduction  may  at  all  events  supply  an  answer  suffi- 
cient fo?  our  present  purpose.  We  have  seen,  in  our  previous  investigations,  that  Bin 
began  with  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  without  which  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil  in  man  himself  did  not  exist  ；  there  could  be  no  moral  good  and  no  morkl 
evil.  And  in  manfs  present  condition  morality,  in  the  abstract,  considered  apart  from 
all  positive  laws,  must  consist  in  a  man's  regulating  his  nature  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  order  constituted  in  his  creation  in  God's  image,  and  doing  onto  other  men, 
created  equally  in  the  Divine  image,  as  he  himself  would  be  done  by  ；  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  of  these  othei  men  as  also  belonging  to  the  Divine  order 
being  taken  into  account.   Moral  good  consists  in  man's  recognising  that  order,  and 

i  '  Ealing  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  and  their  Belation  to  Old  Testament  Faith/  1877, 
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«f  Mb  own  will  submitting  to  it  ；  moral  evil,  in  his  departing  from  that  order,  whether 
by  omission  or  by  positive  action,  through  the  kwtBv^ia  (or  deeire  for  that  which  he 
hm  not)  in  a  nature  not  regulated  in  accordance  with  that  order.  It  neceewrilj 
follows  from  these  considerationB,  that  moral  good  and  evil  in  man  in  its  essence 
matt  be  subjective  ；  that  the  true  moral  character  of  an  act,  in  the  sight  of  him  who 
judges  the  hearts  of  men,  must  be  determined  by  the  state  of  mind  of  him  who  com- 
mhs  it,  his  knowledge,  his  iotentions,  his  motives.  "  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 1  The  fact  therefore  that  God  gave  laws 
suited  to  the  state  oiE  moral  knowledge  in  which  those  were  to  whom  they  were 
given,  with  the  view  of  cultirating  that  knowledge,  and  restraining  the  evils  which 
might  be  caused  from  ImBvfda,  does  not  imply  that  God  sanctioned  or  eren  allowed 
mui'ii  doing  that  which  was  immoral. 

61.  There  are  two  questions  to  which  Htna  argnment  specially  applies,  and  which 
w3l  sufficiently  illustrate  it:  namely,  the  law  of  marriage,  and  the  sanction  of  slavery. 

(1)  Our  LonTs  own  words  as  to  divorce  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage.  "  He  saith  onto  them,  Moses,  because  of 
tiie  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so."2  That  is,  a  deviation  from  the  standard  of  the  original 
institation  was  allowed  under  certain  restrictions,  because  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  customs  then  prevalent  in  the  world  would,  through  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  which  makes  them  incapable  of  at  once  recognising  some  moral  principles 
without  previous  education,  prevent  instead  of  promoting  the  ends  for  which 
marriage  was  ordained.  But  the  law  of  Moses,  by  requiring  a  writing  of  divorce 
to  be  given,  and  by  its  other  enactments,  protected  the  law  of  marriage  aa  then 
mxlentood,  and  restrained  transgressions,  and  thus  gradually  trained  the  mind  of 
the  people  for  a  higher  standard  and  for  the  true  ideal  of  marriage.  Indeed,  we  find 
in  the  prophetical  writings 8  the  true  idea  of  the  law  of  marriage  asserted  aa  if  it 
were  the  law  itself,  being  indeed  the  real  spirit  of  the  Divine  law. 

(2)  The  parallel  case  of  the  sanction  of  slavery  was  in  all  respects  similar  in 
principle.  It  is  indeed  a  striking  proof  of  the  shock  given  to  man's  moral  being 
by  the  Fall,  that  he  so  far  lost  the  consciousness  of  God's  image  in  every  indiyidutd 
at  the  human  race  as  to  consider  his  brother  man  a  mere  chattel.  It  has  been 
Temaiked4  that  "  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  the  institation  of  slavery  which 
has  at  all  times  either  shocked  or  perplexed  mankind,  however  little  habituated 
to  reflection,  and  however  slightly  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of  its  moral  instincts. 
The  compunction  which  ancient  communities,  almost  unconsciously  experienced, 
«ppe&ra  to  have  always  resulted  in  some  imaginary  principle  upon  which  a  defence, 
or  at  least  a  rationale,  of  slavery  could  be  plausibly  founded."  One  of  these  was 
the  inferiority  of  certain  races  and  their  natural  aptitude  for  the  servile  condition, 
Another,  which  historically  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  slavery  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  the  supposed  right  of  conquerors  over  a  vanquished  foe.  But  its  more 
legitimate  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  patriarchal  system,  and  in  the  rights  of  the 
head  of  the  family  over  all  its  members,  among  whom  the  servant  was  classed,  as 
indicated  both  in  the  Roman  term  "  familia^"  and  by  one  of  the  Greek  words  for  slave, 
"oirirfc,"  "one  of  the  hoasehokL"6  However,  whatever  be  the  history  of  slavery^ 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  universal  in  the  ancient  world,  and  that  thQ  conscience 

1  James  ir.  17  ；  cfl  Bom.  xir.  14,  20  ；  Tit.  i.  15. 

J  St  Matt.  ziz.  8.  »  Cf.  Ps.  cxxviii  ；  Prov.  v.  18  ；  Mai.  ii.  14,  15. 

*  Maine's  '  Ancient  Law,'  p.  162,  &c. 

*  Ct  also  Heb.  iii.  2—6  and  Qal.  iv.  1—7,  where  the  son  during  his  minority  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  same  level  as  a  iovkog  in  tlie  house* 
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of  man  was  not  at  that  period  prepared  for  its  abolition,  nor  would  human  society 
have  benefited  by  auch  interference.  The  Mosaic  legislation  recognised  it,  while, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  marriage,  it  greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the 
bondsman  and  bondswoman,  especially  of  those  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  who  could 
not,  except  by  their  own  will,  be  retained  in  perpetual  servitude.  How  slowly  the 
human  mind  could  be  educated  in  the  apprehension  of  the  true  rights  of  humanity 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  even  after  the  revelation  of  the  full  meaning  of  these 
rights  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  tnith  that  all,  bond  or  free, 
are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  when  Christian  masters  were  directed  to  give  to  "  their 
slaves  that  which  is  just  and  equal" 1  a  principle  inconsistent  with  that  power 
over  the  person  which  is  implied  by  slavery  ；  yet  the  principle  was  left  to  work 
out  its  true  results,  and  slaves  are  cautioned  not  to  presume  on  their  equality,  as 
brethren  in  Christ,  with  their  master,  while  masters  are  not  expressly  commanded  to 
set  their  slaves  at  liberty.  The  gospel  recognised  the  fact  of  slavery  being  in  the 
world  as  the  law  also  had  done  ；  the  law  by  its  regulations  modified  the  character  o£ 
slavery  and  lessened  its  evils,  until  the  gospel  should  reveal  the  troth,  before  the 
light  of  which  not  only  tiie  system  itself  but  its  spirit  mast  disappear  from  the 
world. 

62.  In  this  Introduction  the  Torah  has  been  examined  only  in  that  character  of 
law  which,  as  its  name  implies,  dbting^uishes  it  from  all  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Moses  was  not  only  a  lawgiver,  but  also  a  prophet, 
as  is  proved  by  his  teaching  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  he  expounds 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  law,  while  he  foresees  and  describes  some  of  the  future  his* 
tory  of  the  chosen  nation.2  He  was,  indeed,8  the  first  of  that  line  of  prophets  which 
Jehovah  promised  to  raise  up  as  a  perpetual  witness  for  him  to  Israel,  until  the  office 
in  which  they  testified  for  God  should  have  its  complete  fulfilment  and  realisation  in 
that  Divine  Prophet  who,  raised  up  from  the  midst  of  Israel,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
is  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man  in  a  sense  that  Moses  could  not  be,  and  has 
revealed  the  whole  will  of  God  to  man,  and  given  his  Spirit  to  abide  with  us  for 
ever.  How  "the  prophets,"  by  their  inspired  teaching,  and  the  authority  they 
received  from  God,  corrected  the  defects  inherent  in  law  as  law,4  awakening  the 
consciences  of  men  to  the  justice  and  the  love  of  God  by  arguments  independent 
of  the  law,  and  thus  placing  obedience  to  God  upon  a  higher  and  surer  foundation 
than  that  of  mere  submission  to  authority  ；  and  how  they  gradually  taught  the 
people  of  God  that  his  service  was  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter  ；  freedom,  and 
not  bondage  ；  that  he  would  "  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  and  thus  prepared  for 
that  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  in  which  the  veil  over  the  face  of  Moses  should  be 
done  away  in  Christ,  and  "  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  which  to  man  under 
the  dominion  of  iwtOvfita  is  death,  should  become,  through  the  presence  of  God's 
Spirit  in  man,  a  higher  law,  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which 
sets  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death ― all  this  is  expounded  in  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  But  to  appreciate  that  part  of  the  old  economy, 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  definite  conception  of  the  true  character 
and  force  of  the  law  itself  ；  and  to  this  end  the  whole  of  the  present  aigument  has 
been  directed. 

1  Hjv  Mnirat  Col.  iv.  1  ；  but  it  piobably  means  "equity,"  aa  the  rd  avrd  in  Ephes. 
.  vi  9,  rather  than  "  equality." 

3  e.g.j  Deut.  xzzii  and  xxziiL 

»  Ct  Dent  xviii  15—19.  The  view  of  this  passage  given  above  seems  the  only  one  that 
it  all  connects  it  with  the  context 

4  ( Genesis  of  the  Church/  p.  88. 
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Is  the  Pentateuch  the  work  of  Mosee  ？  or  is  it  the  production  of  a  later  age  ？  If 
anything  were  needed  to  attest  the  supreme  importance  attaching  to  this  inquiry,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  voltimmoas  literature  which,  on  this  subject  alone,  since  the 
middle  of  last  century,  has  issued  from  the  English,  but  more  especially  from  the 
Continental,  press.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  claim  of  Moses  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  said  to  have  been  supported  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous consent  of  both  Hebrew  and  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  second  century,  it  is 
trae,  sentiments  impugning  the  Mosaic  authorship,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  began 
to  be  broached,  but  chiefly  by  writers  of  otherwise  heretical  tendencies.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Epiphanias  (H»r.  xviii)  and  Johannes  Damascenus  (de  Hnresibas, 
ch.  xiz.),  an  obscure  party  among  the  Nazarenes  regarded  the  present  Pentateuch 
as  spurious.  Ptolem»us,  a  Gnostic  writer  belonging  to  the  same  period,  in  an  epistle 
(ad  Florum)  preserved  by  Epiphanius  (Hieres.  zxxiii.  4)，  ascribed  only  a  portion  of 
the  work  to  Moses.  The  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  (ii.  38,  40  ；  iii.  47) 
considered  the  account  of  Moses1  death  (Deut.  zzziv.  5)  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Pentateuch  did  not  proceed  from  his  pen,  and  entertained  the  belief  that  the  Penta- 
teuch had  been  often  lost  and  re-written,  each  time  with  additions.  Jerome  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  having  been  suspicious  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  (Perowne, 
Smith's  *  Diet,'  art;  Pentateuch),  but  his  language,  Sive  Mosen  dteere  volueris  auc- 
torem  Peniateucht,  give  Esdram  ^fusdem  instauratorem  opens  nan  recuso}  only  bears 
that  he  detected  no  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  believing  that  the  original 
composition  of  the  Hebrew  law-giver  may  have  been  revised  by  the  post-Exilian 
reformer.  Aben  Ezra  likewise,  though  claimed  as  an  opponent  of  the  orthodox 
opinion,  merely  expresses  doubt  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  certain  passages  which 
he  regarded  as  subsequent  interpolations  (vide  Bleek'e  4  Litrod.,'  vol.  i.  §  68).  With 
the  exception  of  that  offered  by  the  second  century  heretics,  it  is  problematical  if  the 
genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  writings  encountered  serious  opposition  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  in  rapid  succession  it  was  assailed  by  Hobbes 
in  his  1  Leviathan  ，  (1651),  Isaak  Peyrerius  in  his  '  Systema  Theologicom  ex  pwa- 
Adainitonim  Hypothesi  ，  (1655),  Spinoza  in  his 1  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 1  (1670), 
Richard  Simon  in  his  '  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament  ，  (1678),  and  Clericos  in 
bis  *  Sentimens ,  (1685),  the  opinions  of  which,  however,  he  subsequently  retraoted. 
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Yet  it  was  not  until  the  publication  by  Astruo  (1763)  of  what  has  since  become 
known  as  the  hypothesis  of  documents  that  the  contrary  belief  of  the  post-Mosaio 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch  was  able  to  make  progress  ；  bat  since  then  it  has  adranced 
with  gigantic  and  rapid  strides,  more  particularly  in  Germany,  where  it  has  enlisted 
in  its  propagation  and  defence  a  brilliant  array  of  talent ~> gifted  and  able  writers,  who 
have  expended  on  its  demonstration  and  elucidation  research  the  most  mimite  and 
painstaking,  ratiocination  the  most  elaborate  and  careful,  critical  acumen  the  most 
penetrating  and  dexterous,  eloquence  the  most  attractive  and  engaging,  not  to  speak 
of  imagination  the  most  wonderful  and  imposing.  Among  its  advocates  must  be 
reckoned  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  present  century.  Nor  can 
it  be  alleged  that  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  at  least  seemingly  weighty  considerations 
to  advance  in  its  support.  That  an  opinion  which  has  secured  the  allegiance  o£ 
authorities  so  eminent  as  Tuch,  Knobel,  Hupfeld,  De  Wette,  Bohlen,  Bleek,  Delitzsch, 
Ewald,  Graf,  Kuenen,  Wellbausen,  and  others,  should  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
evidence  to  produce  in  its  behalf  is  simply  incredible.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  this  investigation  in  the  first  place  to  examine  the  more  important  of  those 
arguments  which  are  commonly  advanced  in  proof  of  the  post-Mosaic  or  late  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  second  place  to  review  the  principal  of  those 
considerations  which  by  the  advocates  of  tiie  popular  belief  are  still  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  Moses  to  tiie  honour  of  having  composed  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

I.  Considerations  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  supporting  the  post-Mosaic  or 
late  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  seeming  composite  stbuctubb  of  thb  nabratiyb.   While  the  unity  of 
the  Pentateuch  regarded  as  a  whole  is  too  palpable  to  be  either  denied  or  ignored, 
by  critics  of  a  certain  school  that  is  usually  ascribed  not  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  issued  from  one  mind,  which  one  would  have  imagined  to  be  the  natural  and 
obvious  inference,  btit  to  the  literary  genius  of  a  late  writer  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(Stahelin)  or  of  Josiah  (De  Wette,  Knobel,  Bleek),  about  the  end  of  the  Beventh 
century  B.  c.  (Kuenen),  or  at  all  events  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Ewald), 
or  even  posterior  to  the  Exile  (Hartmonn,  Bohlen,  Wellhausen),  who,  having  found 
certain  ancient  records  that  had  descended  from  primitive  times,  worked  them  up 
into  the  present  Pentateuch.    The  original  hypothesis  of  Astruo  related  solely  to 
Genesis,  which  he  conjectured  had  been  put  together  from  two  principal  documents, 
with  the  assistance  of  ten  smaller  memoirs ― a  speculation  in  which  he  had  been 
forestalled  by  Vitringa,  Clericus,  and  Richard  Simon,  who  all  assumed  written  Bourcea 
for  the  first  book  of  Moses  ；  but  with  greater  boldness  the  theory  which  he  adopted 
with  regard  to  Genesis  has  dnce  been  applied  to  the  entire  Pentuteuch,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  and  dismemberment  carried  forward  with  such  zeal  by  the 
rationalistic  criticism  of  Germany,  that  the  pre-existing  documents  have  now  become 
so  numerous  and  fragmentary,  that  it  is  fairly  open  to  consideration  whether  a  greater 
miracle  is  not  involved  in  the  compilatioi)  of  the  present  Pentateuch  out  of  such 
dugecta  membra  than  in  its  original  composition  by  the  hand  of  Moses.   Amid  the 
manifold  conflicting  theories  which  have  b«  en  propounded  by  successive  advocates 
of  this  hypothesis,  one  point  can  be  detected  in  which  all  are  pretty  generally  agreed, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  kernel  of  the  hypoth  wis,  viz.,  that  of  the  ancient  records,  or 
source  writings,  the  principal  were  a  narrati  re  of  primitive  history  from  the  pen  of 
an  unknown  composer  who  has  been  styled  the  Elohist,  from  his  exclusive  employ- 
ment, at  least  \xx  the  earlier  portion  of  bis   ork,  ol  that  name  for  the  Deity,  and  a 
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Miovistio  docament,  bat  whether  an  independent  writing  or  only  of  a  supplementary 
character  may  be  said  to  be  as  yet  undetermined,  touching  on  many  of  the  same 
points  as  the  former  narration,  but,  unlike  it,  nsing  the  name  Jehovah  for  the  Deity, 
not  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  the  term  Elohim,  bat  apparently  as  synonymous 


As  to  the  grounds  on  which  this,  in  some  respeots  £asoinatingf  theory  rests,  attention 
is  directed  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  extending 
from  Gen.  L  1  to  Ezod.  vi.  3,  the  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  appear  to  have  been 
introdaoed  into  the  narrative  from  two  distinct  sources,  the  first  name  occurring  in 
sections  from  which  the  second  is  distinguished  by  its  absence,  and  the  second  finding 
a  place  in  paragraphs  or  sabdivieioiui,  if  not  to  tiie  complete  excision,  at  least  to  the 
equal  companionship,  of  the  first  Indeed  so  palpable  is  this  phenomenon,  that 
attempts  have  been  made,  though  with  indifferent  success,  to  reconstrnct  the  two 
documents  by  bringing  together  the  different  chapters  and  verses,  clauses  and  words, 
that  belong  to  each  respectively.  Of  this  an  example  will  be  found,  so  far  as  relates 
to  Genesis,  in  the  Special  Introduction  to  that  Book  (vide  pp.  iii,  iv).  Then  it  is  con- 
fidently alleged  that  the  two  writers  can  be  traced  throughout  almost  the  entire  course 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  even  up  to  the  end  of  Joshua,  which  by  most  critics  of  this 
school  is  included  in  the  original  Elohistic  writing,  or,  as  Ewald  designates  it,  the 
Great  Book  of  Origins.  When  they  refer  to  the  same  subjeots,  not  only  do  they  employ 
different  names  for  the  Deity,  but  they  either  give  what  are  alleged  to  be  quite  irrecon- 
cilable accounts,  as  in  the  narratives  of  the  Creation  (cf.  Qen.  i.  1 ― ii.  3  with  ii.  4 ~> 25) 
mud  the  Flood  (cf.  Gen.  vi.  9—22  with  vii.  1—5),  the  mission  of  Moses  (cf.  Exod.  iv. 
81  with  vi  9)  and  the  story  of  the  Exodus  (ct  Ezod.  iii.  18;  v.  1,  3;  vii.  16  with 
vi  11;  yii  2;  ix.  35;  xl  10),  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  (cl  Ezod.  xiii.  13; 
xzxiv.  20  with  LeVit  zxvii.  27  ；  Numb,  zviii.  16)  and  the  number  of  the  feasts  (cf. 
Levit  xriii.  ；  Numb,  zxviii.,  zziz.  with  Exod.  zxiii.  14 ~> 16  ；  xxxiv.  18 ᅳ~ 23  ；  Deut  xvi. 
1 »~ 7)  ；  or  they  present  legendary  variations,  as  witness  the  stories  of  the  abduction  of 
Sarah  (cf.  Gen.  zii.  10—19  with  zx.  1—18)  and  the  flight  of  Hagar  (cf.  Gen.  xvi.  4—16 
with  zzi.  9 ― 21),  the  sending  of  the  quaUs  (cf.  Ezod.  xvi.  11  with  Numb.  zL  31)  and 
the  murmuring  for  water  (cf.  Exod.  xvii.  1 ~ 7  with  Numb.  xx.  1 ― 13)  ；  or  they 
content  themselves  with  simple  repetitions^  of  which  the  precepts  relating  to  the 
Aree  great  national  festivals  (cf.  Exod.  zxiii.  17—19  with  zzziv.  23  —  26)  and 
the  penal  statutes  for  violations  of  the  marriage  law  (cf.  Levit  xviii.  with  xx.) 
may  be  taken  as  examples.  Then  they  have  their  different  circles  of  ideas  in  which 
they  respectively  move,  the  Elohist  generally  giving  simpler  and  less  artificial  repre- 
BentatioDB  of  primeval  times,  and  the  Jehovist  not  only  throwing  back  the  Mosaic 
caltuB  into  the  pre-Mosaio  era,  but  ascribing  the  origin  of  arts  and  handicrafts  to  the 
firet  generations  of  the  human  race.  They  are  distinguished  likewise  by  peculiarities 
of  language  and  modes  of  expression,  each  having  his  own  favourite  words  and 
phrases— the  Elohist  showing  a  predilection  for  the  phrases  or      to  give 

or  establish  a  covenant;  I^J,  male  and  female  ；  ITIR  the  plain  of  Aram  ；  for 
which  th©  Jehovist  has  n 기  n^,  to  out  a  covenant;  뼤  fi5^fcj,  a  male  and  his  female  ； 
Dpnj  D^K,  Aram  of  the  two  rivers  ；  and  for  the  words  tCJ9> to  create,  nn^,  to  destroy, 
to  pray,  in  preference  to  the  Jehovistio  terms  IV},  HPip,  and  besides 
employing  words  and  phrases  for  which  the  Jehovist  is  alleged  to  have  no  corre- 
sponding equivalents,  such  as  Hjri^,  possession  ；  PP,  kind  or  sort  ；  njg  DVQ  the 
•elf-same  day,  literally,  the  bone  of  this  day  ；  D^ap  land  of  sojournings  ；  D,3，8T 
between  the  two  eveningB,  &g.  ；  and  the  Jehovist,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
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characterised,  in  addition  to  the  above  idiosyncrasies,  by  the  use  of  the  infinitive  abso- 
lute for  the  sake  of  emphAsis,  the  poetical  suffix  to,  the  Divine  name  t^K,  and  so  on. 
And  lastly,  as  if  to  establish  this  remarkable  hypothesis  beyond  the  possibility  of 
challenge,  the  author  of  the  Elohistic  writing,  by  affirming  tiiat  the  name  Jehovah 
was  not  revealed  until  the  time  of  Moees  (Exod.  vi.  2),  seems  to  say  that  he  could 
not  have  written  those  delineations  of  patriarchal  history  in  which  the  name  Jehovah 
is  employed. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  this  were  in  all  respects  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  literary  structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  documentary  hypothesis  might  be 
said  to  be  established;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a  representation  which  in  almost 
every  particular  is  assailable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  possible  without  the  most 
arbitrary  suppositions  and  the  most  inexplicable  lacnnsd  to  reconstruct  even  the 
Elohistic  writing,  as  is  partly  indicated  in  the  Special  Introduction  to  Genesis  (vide 
pp.  iv,  v)  ；  and  even  if  it  were,  its  accomplishment  may  be  regarded  as  well-nigh 
hopeless,  almost  every  critic  having  his  own  particular  views  as  to  what  sections  and 
clauses  of  the  narrative  have  been  written  by  the  Elohist,  and  what  by  the  Jehovist, 
and  what  by  the  third  narrator,  and  so  on.  In  the  second  place,  the  so-called  con- 
tradictions are  without  exception  capable  of  easy  resolution  by  the  application  of  a 
little  cultured  common  sense,  not  to  mention  critical  acumen  ；  and  the  recurrence  of 
similar  events  in  times  when  manners  were  comparatively  stereotyped  ought  not  to 
occasion  perplexity  to  minds  of  ordinary  penetration  ；  while,  if  repetitions  in  a  narra- 
tive are  fatal  to  its  literary  unity,  many  writings,  amongst  which  it  might  not  be 
impossible  to  detect  some  belonging  to  the  higher  criticism,  whose  authorship  can  be 
accurately  determined,  will  be  open  to  suspicion  as  being  the  production  of  several 
pens.  In  the  third  place,  "  when  we  examine  the  alleged  instances  more  closely," 
t.  e.  instances  of  linguistic  peculiarities,  "  we  eveiywhere  discover  a  difference  in  ihe 
conception  which  is  demanded  by  the  sense  and  context  of  the  individual  passages,  or 
else  the  peculiar  words  ascribed  to  the  one  author  are  really  not  unknown  to  the  other, 
or  they  occur  in  a  few  solitary  places,  and  therefore  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered 
characteristic  "  (vide  Keil, '  Introduction/  vol.  i.  pp.  129 ― 136,  Clark's  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library).  And,  in  the  last  place,  with  reference  to  the  supposed  ignorance  of 
the  term  Jehovah  in  patriarchal  times,  it  is  now  admitted  by  competent  authorities  that 
this  cannot  be  successfully  maintained,  since  in  the  records  relating  to  those  times  it 
occurs  not  alone  in  the  historian's  account,  but  in  language  used  by  the  patriarchs  and 
others  of  the  period  {vide  Gen. xiv.  22 ;  xv.  2 ;  xvi.  2 ；  xviii.  30;  xx.4;  zxiv.  31， &c.), 
as  well  as  by  persons  of  the  pre-patriarchal  age  (vide  Gen.  iv.  1 ;  v.  29 ;  iz.  26)  ；  since 
the  way  in  which  it  is  referred  to  by  God  himself  in  speaking  to  Moses,  "  my  name," 
may  be  held  as  presupposing. its  previous  revelation  ；  and  since  the  words  in  Exod. 
vi.  2  need  not  imply  more  than  that  now  for  the  first  time  was  the  full  significance 
of  the  name  to  be  made  known,  that  though  the  term  was  in  use  among  the  patriarchs, 
it  was  not  understood  by  them  as  it  was  thenceforth  to  be  revealed  to  their  desoend- 
ants,  or  even  as  they  themselves  had  comprehended  the  other  familiar  appellation  of 
the  Deity,  El-Shaddai.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  allow  that  the  theory  of  the 
composite  structure  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  made  good. 

2.  The  alleged  unhistobical  ghabagtbr  of  its  contents.  These  are  of  such  a 
nature,  it  is  averred,  relate  so  many  miraculous  occurrences,  include  so  many  legend- 
ary and  purely  mythical  compositions,  perpetrate  so  many  historical  inaccuracies 
and  commit  so  many  geographical  and  other  mistakes,  that  it  is  simply  incredible 
that  they  can  have  been  the  work  of  Moses.  Without  dwelling  on  what  appears  to 
be  here  tacitly  acknowledged,  that  if  Moses  could  be  proved  the  author  oi  the 
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Pentateuch,  its  authenticity  would  be  thereby  established,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
fixat  objection  largely  insisted  on  by  Eaenen  ('  The  Religion  of  Israel/  vol*  i.  ch.  il 
p.  109)  and  others  is  ex  hypothesi  out  of  oourt,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  assumes 
*wliat  is  not  admitted  by  the  other  side  in  this  contention,  and  what  h&s  never  been 
demonstrated  by  thoee  who  advanoe  it,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence who  has  made  the  world  and  established  the  laws  of  nature  to  interfere  with 
the  order  of  the  first,  or  modify  the  operation  of  the  second,  whenever  to  his  infinite 
mind  an  adequate  ocoadon  for  such  interposition  shall  appear  to  have  arisen.  The 
second  objection,  which  sees  in  the  BibKcal  cosmogony  (Gen.  L),  the  narrative  of  the 
Flood  (Gen*  vL ― ix.),  the  stoiy  of  the  Exodus,  &a,  &c.,  only  Hebrew  counterparts  of 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  other  national  legends,  has  little  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing them  to  the  same  Bource,  viz.,  the  mythologic  spirit,  which  among  ^1  primeval 
peoples  has  antedated  the  age  of  written  doouments  and  historical  research,  and  by 
adorning  and  handing  down  through  oral  tradition  the  popular  tales  of  the  country, 
has  everywhere  given  to  the  literatures  of  the  nations  a  similar  commencement  But 
leaving  ont  of  view  meanwhile  the  story  of  the  Ezodas,  which  will  fall  to  be  after- 
wards considered,  there  are  three  things  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Pentatendial  Cosmogony  and  Noaobio  Deluge :  viz.,  (1)  that  while  the 
reeemblance8  between  the  Mosaic  narratives  and  those  of  the  popular  legends  of 
antiquity  are  so  great  as  to  show  that  they  rest  upon  a  common  basis  of  fact/ the 
dissimilarities  are  so  apparent  as  to  prove  that  they  belong  to  widely  different  cate- 
gories of  composition  ；  (2)  that  so  far  from  the  Biblical  cosmogony  being  hopelessly 
nnBcientific,  there  is  already  established  a  gratifying  amount  of  harmony  between  it 
and  the  beet  ascertained  results  of  geological  research,  which  warrants  ,  the  belief 
tiiat  when  modern  investigation  shall  have  announced  its  last  finding,  it  will  be  seen 
to  completely  corroborate  the  sublime  utterances  of  the  old  Hebrew  record,  while, 
with  regard  to  the  Deluge,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  Scripture  does  not  necessitate  the 
belief  in  a  universal  flood,  t.  6.  geographically  viewed,  but  only  in  a  flood  destraotive 
of  the  totality  of  the  human  race,  there  is  no  irreconcilable  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  snch  as  demands  either  the  negation  of  the  incontrovertible  facts  of 
science,  or  the  relegation  of  the  Mosaic  story  to  the  limbo  of  popular  fable;  and  (3) 
that  the  Chaldean  monaments,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  archsdological 
discoveries,  have,  by  their  marvellous  correspondence  with  the  Biblical  narratives  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Flood,  not  only  completely  disposed  o£  the  allegation  that  these 
narratives  were  entirely  mythical,  but  likewise  triumphantly  vindicated  their  claim 
to  be  the  composition  of  Moses  by  showing  that  they  may  have  existed  in  a  written 
£6rm  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  were  probably  among  the  ancient  records 
which  Moses  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  his  ^reat  work.  Then  the  third  objec- 
tion, which  charges  the  Pentateachal  writing  with  historical  inacoaraoies^  is  supposed 
to  have  received,  or  rather,  for  the  argument  is  now  exactly  reversed,  was  supposed  to 
receive, »  striking  exemplification  in  the  blunders  which  its  unknown  author  had 
committed  with  reference  to  Egypt.  The  time  was  when  Bohlen  (vide  1  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis, ，  vol  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  63)  was  believed  to  have  annihilated  the 
last  shred  of  historic  troth  which  had  previously  been  lingering  about  the  Egyptology 
of  the  Pentateuoh.  "  The  blunders  and  inaccuracies  "  with  reference  to  this  country 
of  which  it  had  been  guilty  were  of  such  a  character,  that  not  only  was  historic 
criticism  obliged  to  assign  a  later  date  than  that  of  Moses  to  its  origin,  "  but  also  to 
infer  that  its  author  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  Egypt,  and  mn0t  have  been  indebted 
for  his  information  to  hearsay  instead  of  observation."  This  literary  person,  who 
most  h*ve  lived  somewhere  between  the  reign  of  Solomon  and  the  time  of  the 
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Captivity,  and  who  had  never  visited  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  bat  who  waa  yet  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  its  manners  and  oustoms,  its  laws  and*  religion, 
that  in  at  least  twenty-five  different  instances  mentioned  by  Bohlen  his  information 
was  correct,  had  committed  the  unpardonable  error  of  making  the  Egyptians  in  the 
time  of  Moses  build  with  brick,  like  the  Babylonians,  instead  of  stone  ；  use  "  asses 
and  camels"  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  like  the  Arabians  ；  " bring  the  produce  , of 
Arabia  in  Ishmaelite  caravans  from  Palestine  to  Egypt"  in  the  era  of  Jacob  ；  and  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  cultivate  the  vine,  "which  was  not  adopted  in  Egypt  till  the  reign 
of  P8ammetichu8  ； "  and  had  proved  himself  "  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  climate  of 
the  country,  that  he  transferred  to  it  without  a  scrapie  the  parching  east  wind  of 
Palestine,  and  subsequently  employed  its  agency  to  bring  about  the  ebbing  of  the  sea; " 
of  the  social  and  religious  habits  of  the  community,  that  he  represented  Joseph  "  as 
slayiog  animals  to  supply  his  entertainments ― in  glaring  opposition  to  the  sacred 
character  they  are  known  to  have  enjoyed  ； ,,  and  of  tiie  language  of  the  people, "  tb^t 
many  Aramean  words  were  cited  at  random  as  Egyptian.1'  So  far,  however,  have 
these  formidable  charges  been  from  being  substantiated  on  closer  investigation,  that 
in  every  single  instance  they  have  received  a  triumphant  refutation,  proving  that  not 
the  sacred  writer,  but  the  confident  critic,  is  in  the  wrong.  As  it  were,  a  dead  and 
buried  Egypt  of  which  neither  Psammetichas  nor  Herodotus  was  aware  has  risen  up 
to  deliver  witness  on  this  momentous  theme.  Uncovering  her  sepulchres  and  laying 
bare  her  sculptures,  the  Egypt  of  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  and  Moses  has 
added  her  testimony  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Egypt  of  a  later  date  in 
att^statien  of  the  authenticity  of  Pentateuchal  history.  In  the  department  of  Ex- 
position in  the  various  books,  the  light  refleoted  upon  the  Mosaic  writings  by  the 
decipherment  of  Egyptian  jiieroglyphics  and  the  study  of  the  monumental  representa- 
tions has  been  carefully  collected,  with  the  general  result  "  that  in  the  entire  Mosaic 
description  of  ancient  Egypt  there  is  not  a  single  feature  which  is  out  of  harmony 
with  what  we  know  of  the  Egypt  of  this  remote  period  from  other  sources,"  nay, 
more,  that  "  almost  every  point  in  it  is  confirmed  either  by  the  classical  writers,  by 
the  monuments,  or  by  both  "  (vide  Rawlinsonf8  '  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old 
Testament/  pp.  39 ― 52).  And  now  the  fourth  objection  to  the  historic  credibility, 
and  therefore  by  implication  to  the  Mosaic  authorship,  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
geographical  and  other  mistakes  which  have  been  allowed  to  slip  into  the  narrative, 
but  which,  if  that  narrative  had  been  composed  by  a  contemporaneous  author,  would 
as  certainly  have  been  excluded.  In  the  catalogue  of  blunders,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  they  never  could  have  been  committed  by 
Moses,  there  are  chronological  and  arithmetical  as  well  as  geographical  inaccuracies ᅳ" 
inaccuracies  relating  to  the  very  times,  circumstances,  and  events  in  which  Moses 
lived,  as  well  as  belonging  to  a  long  antecedent  period  ；  and  inasmuch  as  those  mis- 
takes will  bear  the  heaviest  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  which  occur  in  connectioQ 
with  the  age  or  epoch  of  the  reputed  author,  the  illustrations  to  be  now  given  will  be 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  in  which  Moses  himself  was  a  prominent  actor. 
Bleek  quotes  as  a  chronological  inaccuracy  Nnmb.  i.  1  And  ix.  1,  but  this  assumes 
what  will  be  difficult  to  establish ᅳ that  in  all  minute  details  the  Pentateuch  was 
intended  to  ad'herd  to  strict  chronological  arrangement.  A  more  hopeful  instance 
(Vater,  Hartmann)  refers  to  the  age  of  the  Levites  in  entering  on  service,  which  in 
Kumb.  iv.  3  is  mentioned  as  thirty,  and  in  Numb.  viii.  24  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  ;  but 
even  this  may  be  disposed  of  by  remembering  that  the  latter  passagp  speaks  oi  the 
age  for  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  tabernacle  generally,  which  was  to  be  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty,  whfle  the  former  refers  to  the  transportation  of  the  ark  and 
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tabernacle,  for  which  work,  as  requiring  the  strength  of  a  full-grown  man,  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  were  to  be  enrolled  (Hengstenberg,  KeU). 
Amon^  arithmetical  blunders,  the  exact  agreement  of  the  census  of  the  male  heads  of 
tiie  people  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Numb.  L  45)  with  that  executed 
half  a  year  earlier  (Exod.  zzxviu.  25,  26)，  for  the  purpose  of  impoeing  a  poll  tax, 
viz.,  603,550，  has  long  been  regarded  as  inexplicable  on  any  ground  of  historical  truth- 
fulness (Colenso)  ；  but  a  sufficient  explanation  is  that  the  second  census  was  not 
really  a  fresh  enumeration  of  the  people,  which  was  not  necessary,  but  simply  a 
r^iatration,  according  to  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  of  those  f  ho  had 
been  previoiiBly  entered  on  the  public  records  (Eeil).  Geographical  mistakes  have 
been  detected  somewhat  plentifally  in  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  and  in  particular 
in  the  list  of  camping  stations  preserved  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  (Bohlen,  '  Introd.,'  vol.  i 
cb.  viii.  p.  88,  London,  1855)  ；  but  it  is  the  less  needful  to  offer  refutation  of  what 
are  mostly  imaginary  faults,  that  critics  generally  have  felt  themselves  constrained 
to  recognise  the  chapter  in  which  they  occur  as  one  of  the  indubitable  frag- 
ments of  Mosaic  composition  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  (Havernick,  *  Introd.,'  p. 
335).  Thus,  so  far  as  this  second  ground  or  reason  for  accepting  the  non-Mosaio 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  concerned,  it  is  far  from  being  as  conclusive  as  its 
advocates  suppose. 

3.  The  admitted  bbsehblancb  of  its  language  to  that  of  the  lateb  books. 
This  objection  applies  with  special  force  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  between  which 
and  the  other  pots  of  the  Pentateuch  the  dissimilarity  is  so  palpable  as  to  demand  a 
diversity  of  authorship,  while  its  correspondence  in  both  thought  and  expression  to 
the  prophetic  writings  of  Jeremiah  is  so  great  as  to  indicate,  if  not  that  it  proceeded 
from  that  prophet's  pen,  at  least  that  it  had  its  origin  in  his  time.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  diBCOS8  every  minute  point  of  criticism  connected  with  the  fifth  book  of 
Moses,  which  will  doubtless  be  done  in  the  special  introdaction  to  that  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  two  allegations  that  have  just  been  referred  to  appear  to  call  for 
notice  on  the  ground  that  they  bear  more  immediately  on  the  larger  question  of  the 
literary  unity  and  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  to  the  first,  the  non- 
reeemblance  of  the  fifth  book  to  the  preceding  four,  it  is  alleged  that  not  only  are  its 
contents  difierent  from  theirs,  promulgating  as  it  does  a  legislation  containing  many 
important  variations  from,  contradictions  of,  and  even  additions  to,  that  contained 
in  the  preceding  books,  as,  e.  g.，  the  law  of  the  kingdom  (Deut.  xvii.  14),  the  law  of  the 
one  high  place  (Deut.  xii.  5),  the  law  about  the  prophetic  office  (Deut  xviii.  16),  &c.， 
of  all  which  the  earlier  legislation  was  completely  ignorant,  but  its  style  of  com- 
poeition  i«  characterised  by  a  copiousness  of  diction  Altogether  foreign  to  the  other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  many  forms  of  expression  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  so-called  new  legislation  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy  we  dismiss  with  the 
remark  that  only  the  exigencies  of  a  pre-conceived  theory  can  discover  in  it  anything 
at  variance  with  the  earlier  Sinaitic  legislation  recorded  in  Exodus.  At  present  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  charge  of  diversity  of  language  supposed  to  be  discernible 
between  it  and  the  preceding  books.  Colenso  mentions  forty-five  expressions  which 
he  avers  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Deuteronomy,  but  are  never  found  so  much 
as  once  in  the  Pentateuch  ；  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  examples  quoted  shows 
how  much  of  accuracy  this  assertion  really  contains.  The  phrase,  e.  g>,  "  cleave  to 
Jehovah,"  n)H,3  p^J  (ch.  iv.  4 ;  x.  20  ；  xL  22  ；  xiii.  4  ；  xzx.  20),  is  claimed  as  being 
exclusively  Deuteronomistic  ；  but  the  same  verb,  p2%  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  24  ；  ziz.  19  ； 
xxxiv.  3,  and  with  precisely  the  same  sense  of  attaching  oneself  to  a  person  or  thing. 
"  Work  of  the  hands  "  (ch.  ii  7  ；  xiv.  29  ；  xvi.  15,  &c.)  is  only  a  rhetorical  expression 
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euoh  as  might  naturally  be  adopted  in  a  hortatory  disooarse  (it  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Psalms)  instead  of  (Exod.  rriii.  12),  the  form  more  suitable  for  didactio 

composition; 'and  indeed  this  explanation  accounts  for  the  larger  number  of  the 
peculiar  phrases  cited,  sach  as  "  with  ill  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul "  (ch.  iv. 
29 ;  vi.  5 ;  x.  12,  &c.),  "  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  Jehovah "  (ch.  iv*  10  ；  xiv. 
23;  xvii.  19;  xzzi.  12,  13),  "which  thou  knewest  not"  (ch.  viii.  3),  "which  thy 
fathers  knew  not"  (ch.  viii  16),  "be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage "  (ch.  iii.  28),  and 
bo  on.  The  admonition,  "take  good  heed  "  (ch.  iL  4  ；  xxiv.  8),  "take  heed  to  thy- 
self," ^7  "WJ^JTI  (ch.  iv.  9;  vi  12),  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  Denteronomist,  the 
stronger  form  being  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  6  ；  xzzi.  24,  29  ；  Exod.  x.  28  ；  zix.  12  ； 
zzziy.  12  ；  nor  is  the  frequent  combination  of  law,  or  laws  and  statates,  or  testi- 
monies, or  commandments,  or  judgments  (ch.  v.  28;  yL  1,  17,  20;  vii.  11  ；  viii.  11  ； 
xi.  1  ；  xx vL  17  ；  xxx.  16),  foreign  to  the  earlier  books  (cf.  Gen.  xxvi.  6  ；  Levit.  xxvi. 
15),  while  the  injunction  to  "  walk  in  the  ways  of  Jehovah  "  (ch.  v.  33  ；  viii.  6  ；  z. 
12  ；  zi.  22  ；  xix.  9，  &c.)  is  only  an  echo  of  Gen.  xviii.  19.  But  even  though  every 
one  of  the  cited  instances  could  be  made  good,  it  would  not  amount  to  a  necessary 
proof  of  diversity  of  authorship.  It  is  too  large  a  demand  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
human  mind  to  expect  instantaneous  assent  to  the  proposition  that  no  one  can  com- 
pose in  two  different  styles  (say  an  argumentative  or  didactic,  and  a  rhetorical  or 
hortatory),  and  much  more  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  "  a 
prophet  in  whom  we  most  acknowledge  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  minds  of 
original  power "  (Ewald),  to  strike  another  key,  and  with  a  flood  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  rendered  all  the  more  powerful  and  impressive  because  of  his  nearness  to 
the  better  country,  even  an  heavenly,  ere  he  closed  his  earthly  career  to  enforce  upon 
the  people's  hearts  the  statutes  and  commandments  he  had  been  honoured,  in  the 
name  of  their  covenant  Jehovah,  to  prescribe  for  their  obedience.  Then,  as  to  the 
second  part  of  this  objection,  viz.,  the  linguistic  resemblance  of  Deuteronomy  to  the 
prophetical  writings  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  easy  enough  to  show,  as  Bohlen  has  elabor- 
ately done,  that  a  number  of  "words,  favourite  terms  of  expression,  and  peculiar 
phrases "  are  common  to  both,  such  as  "the  iron  furnace,"  referring  to  the  bondage 
in  Egypt  (Deut  iv.  20  ；  Jer.  xi/4.  The  phrase  also  occurs  in  1  Kings  viii  61,  and 
in  all  the  three  places  it  unquestionably  looks  back  to  the  "  smoking  furnace  "  of 
Gen.  xv.  17)  ；  "to  scatter  among  the  people,"  or  "  among  the  heathen,"  in  speaking  of 
the  Babylonish  exile  (Dent.  iv.  27  ；  Jer.  iz.  16);  "to  circumcise  the  heart,"  or  " the 
foreskin  of  the  heart "  (Deut.  x.  16  ；  xzx.  6  ；  Jer.  iv.  4  ；  ix.  26)  ；  "  to  pollute  the 
land  "  by  means  of  divorce  (Deut.  xxiv.  4  ；  Jer.  iil  1).  Both  writers  pronounce  "  a 
curse  ，,  upon  disobedience  (Deut.  zxvii.  26  ；  Jer.  zi.  3),  threaten  Israel,  if  rebellious, 
with  becoming  "  a  proverb  and  a  byword  "  among  the  nations  (Deut.  xxviiL  37  ；  Jer. 
xxiv.  9),  describe  tiieir  destroyers  as  "  a  nation  from  afar,  whose  tongue  thou  shalt 
not  understand  "  (Deut*  xxyiii.  49  j  Jer.  v.  15),  and  whose  "  horses  are  swifter  than 
eagles  "  (Deut.  zzviii.  49  ；  Jer.  iv.  13),  and  refer  in  like  terms  to  the  miseries  they 
should  endure  while  besieged  (Deut.  xxviii.  53  ；  Jer.  xix.  9),  while  both  predict  a 
subsequent  restoration  from  captivity  (Deat  xzx.  3  ；  Jer.  zziz.  14).  Both  denounce 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (Deat.  xvii  3  ；  Jer.  viii.  2),  deliver  warnings 
against  false  prophets  (Deut  ziii.  1  ；  xviii.  20  ；  Jer.  xiv.  13  ；  xxiii.  16,  17),  and 
forbid  the  praotice  of  cutting  the  body  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  the  dead  (Deat 
xiv.  1  ；  Jer.  xvi.  6  ；  zli.  6).  Bat  while  these  resemblances  are  undeniable,  and  while 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  can  have  been  the  result  of  pare  chance,  it  is  not  quite 
"  evident  that  father  and  son  mn0t  have  laboured  in  common  on  this  compendium  of 
the  law"  (Bohlen),  or  that  Jeremlah|  or  HiUdah,  or  some  member  of  the  Mosaio 
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party,  must  have  fabricated  "this  book  of  the  law "  as  a  legislative  programme 
(Kaenen,  'The  Religion  of  Israel,'  vol.  ii  pp.  18, 19).  For  (1)  there  are  not  a  few 
resemblances  between  the  other  Pentateuchal  books  and  Jeremiah,  of  which  the 
appended  list,  collected  by  Bohlen,  may  be  studied  (cf.  Gen.  i.  22  ；  xxxv.  11  with 
Jer.  iii  16;  xxiii.  3  ；  Gen.  xxii.  15,  18  with  Jer.  iv.  2  ；  Gen.  xxviii.  3  with  Jer.  1.  9  ； 
Levit.  xix.  28  with  Jer.  xvi.  6  ；  Numb.  xzi.  28,  29  with  Jer.  xlviil  46,  46)  ;  so  that 
Jeremiah  may  be  as  aptly  spoken  of  as  the  author,  or  the  contemporary  of  the 
author,  of  these  earlier  compositions.  (2)  The  partial  resemblance  in  respect  of 
language  between  the  Books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  thorongh-goiog  diversity  between  the  two,  not  alone  in  their  contents, 
but  also  in  their  literary  style,  as  has  been  shown  by  Eonig  and  others  (cf.  Eeil, 
'  Introd.,'  vol.  L  p.  146).  (3)  In  so  far  as  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  Deuteronomy, 
it  admits  of  easy  explanation  if  the  book  of  the  law  found  by  Hilkiah,  the  priest 
in  ihe  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxii.  8),  was  either  the  present  Pentateuch  or  a 
portion  of  it,  viz.,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  Jeremiah,  who  had  only  five  years  before  been  installed  into  the  prophetic  office 
(Jer.  L  1),  no  less  than  Josiah,  Hilkiah,  and  others  of  the  reformers  of  the  period, 
should  have  been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  lost  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  in  particular  his  earnest  spirit  should  have  drunk  deeply  into  the  soul- 
stiiTiiig  words  of  the  venerable  Hebrew  law-giver  in  his  last  great  oration  to  the 
people.  And  (4)  monumental  evidence  attests  that  the  languages  of  antiquity  were 
possessed  of  much  greater  fixity  than  modern  tongues,  as  witness  the  Babylonian 
language,  which  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Khammurabi,  who  lived  B.  a  1600, 
i.  e.  before  Moses,  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
{vide  1  Records  of  the  Past,'  vol.  i.  p,  6). 

4.  The  so-called  tbaces  of  a  later  datb.  These,  which  may  be  called  uncon- 
Bcioiis  and  unintentional  indications  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  or  Authors  liv^d, 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : "~ (1)  Passages  which  seem  to  presuppose 
the  occupation  of  the  land.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are (a)  Gen*  zii.  6  and 
ziiL  7,  which  Appear  to  intimate  that  when  these  words  were  penned  the  conquest  of 
the  land  had  been  completed,  and  the  Ganaanites  expelled,  whereas  they  are  (or  may 
have  been)  introduced  into  the  narrative  to  inform  the  patriarch  that  the  promised 
land  was  not  any  desolate  moorland  or  unoccupied  territory,  which  might  have 
been  comparatively  easy  for  God  to  bestow,  but  a  populated  and  populous  region, 
which  made  the  promise  both  on  God's  part  hard  to  perform,  and  on  Abraham's 
part  hard  to  believe  ；  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  explain  the  reason  why  Lot  and 
Abraham  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  pasture  for  their  flocks,  (b)  Gen.  zxxvi.  81, 
which  is  believed  to  be  inexplicable,  unless  the  writer  lived  under  the  monarchy  ；  but, 
notwithstanding  Bleek's  confident  assertion,  there  is  nothing  "in  the  highest  degree 
unnatural  ^  in  thd  assumption  that  Moses  meant  by  these  words  to  contrast  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  Jacob  (ch.  xvii.  6,  16  ；  zzxv.  11),  that  kings  should 
descend  from  their  loins,  which  promise  was  at  the  time  referred  to  unfulfilled,  with 
the  political  greatness  to  which  Esan,  the  disinherited  son  of  Jacob,  but  distinguished 
ancestor  of  Edom,  had  so  early  attained,  (c)  Gen.  zl  15,  from  which  the  inference 
appears  inevitable  that  at  the  time  of  Joseph's  sale  the  land  of  Canaan  was  possessed 
by  the  Hebrews,  which  indeed  is  correct  to  this  extent,  and  more  is  not  required  by 
the  narrative  (vide  Exposition  in  loco\  that  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  i.  e.  the 
district  round  Hebron,  was  even  then  recognised  as  the  land  where  the  Ibrim  lived. 
{di  Exod.  xvi  35,  which  implies,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  Israelites  had 
reached  the  Uad  of  their  habitation,  and  were  settled  within  its  borders,  before  this 
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was  written  ；  but  in  point  of  fact  Moses  only  states  that  they  ate  manna  until  they 
arrived  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan,  without  saying  when  the  manna  ceased » in  other 
words,  Moses  writes  nothing  here  which  was  not  quite  witlim  lus  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation.  («)  Numb.  zv.  32—36,  wlrich  presupposes  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  by  this  time  no  longer  in  the  wilderness,  i.  e.  were  established  in 
Canaan  ；  bat  from  the  introductory  words,  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  in 
the  wilderness,"  all  that  can  be  gathered  is  that  the  historian,  who  consciously  wrote 
for  after  times,  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  occurrence  happened  while  the 
people  were  wandering  in  the  desert  (/)  Deut.  ii.  12,  which  "  eJso  pretty  plainly 
presupposes  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were  settied  in  the  possession  of  the  land  ，, 
(Bleek)  ；  bat  "  the  land  of  his  possession  "  in  this  case  was  the  land  to  the  east  o£ 
the  Jordan  (Gilead  and  Bashan),  which  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites  under  Moses, 
and  divided  among  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  and  which  is  also  described  in  oh. 
iii.  20  as  "the  possession "  which  Jehovah  had  given  to  these  tribes  (Eeil).  (2) 
Passages  which  appear  to  imply  the  Palestinian  standpoint  of  the  author;  as,  e.  g.9 
(a)  Gen.  xii.  8 ；  ziii.  14 ；  xxviiL  14 ；  Ezod.  x.  19 ；  xxvi.  22 ；  Numb.  ii.  18;  iii.  23; 
Dent,  i  7 ;  iii.  27,  &c.，  in  which  the  term  "sea"  is  used  for  the  west,  a  form  of 
expression  which  "  it  is  evident  neither  Moses  nor  one  of  his  age  could  have  invented 
either  while  wandering  in  the  wilderness  or  even  when,  in  the  last  year,  according 
to  the  story,  they  had  reached  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean  lay  then  actually  to  the  west  of  their  position"  (Colenso)  ；  but  how,  with  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  it  should  be  impossible  to  speak  of  "  a  wind  of  the  sea  " 
for  a  west  wind,  or  to  use  the  phrase  "  towards  the  sea  "  for  in  a  westward  direction, 
passes  comprehension.  The  expressions  might  even  be  employed  by  a  writer  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  or  in  Northern  Egypt,  the  more  especially  as  the  term  west  includes 
all  points  of  the  compass  between  west  and  north-west  (cf.  Eeil, '  Introd./  vol.  i.  p. 
189).  (ft  Gen.  1. 10, 11  ；  Numb,  xril  1  ；  mii.  19  ；  Deut.  i.  1,  &c, in  which  the  phrase 
|?H!D  or  the  similar  expression  JT]!2  1JJ?0,  represents  the  writer's  standpoint 

as  being  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  with  reference  to  which  the  Moabitish  plains  were 
the  parts  beyond  Jordan,  or  "the  other  side  Jordan."  But  (1)  it  is  certain  that  the 
term  may  mean  either  that  side  or  this :  vide  Numb,  zxzii.  19,  in  which  it  must 
of  necessity  signify  first  the  other  side,  from  the  speaker's  standpoint  (t.  e,  the  west  of 
Jordan),  and  second  this  side  (t.  e.  the  east  of  Jordan),  on  which  the  speaker  at  the 
time  was  ；  and  Deut  ui.  8,  in  which  it  as  clearly  denotes  the  east  of  Jordan,  whick  to 
the  speaker  Moses  was  "  this  side."  Or  (2)  it  is  probable  that  Moses,  who  was  con- 
sciously writing  for  posterity,  may  have  occasionally  assumed  an  ideal  position,  in 
which  he  proleptically  represented  matters  as  they  would  appear  to  the  sons  of 
Israel  after  they  had  entered  Canaan  (cf.  *  Hengstenberg  on  die  Genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch/  vol.  ii.  p.  256;  Keil，s  *  Introd.,'  vol  i.  p.  189).  (3)  Passages  which 
explain  archaic  usages  and  terms  by  those  of  a  later  origin,  (a)  Names  of  places : 
Gen.  xiy.  2,  8 "- "  Bela,  which  is  Zoar ch.  xiv.  7 ― "  En-mishpat,  which  is  Eadesh;" 
ch.  xiv.  17 ― " the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  dale;"  ch.  xziii.  2 ^ 
"  Eirjath-arba,  the  same  is  Hebron  ；  "  ch.  xxxv.  19 ― "  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethle- 
hem." "  But  all  these  names  in  later  use  had  either  originated  long  before  Moses,  or 
did  so  in  his  time  "  (Keil, '  Introd,,  vol.  L  p.  188  ；  cf.  '  Commentary  on  Genesis'  in 
locis).  (j8)  Names  of  measures :  Exod.  xvi.  36,  u  Now  an  omer  is  a  tenth  part  of  an 
ephtih,"  which  proves,  it  is  argued,  that  the  measure  here  called  an  omer  (it  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture)  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  required  to  be  explained; 
but  (1)  it  is  doabtfal,  as  Miohaelis  ('  SuppL,'  p.  1929)  and  Hengstenbei^  (*0n  the 
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Gcnomeoess  of  the  Pentateuch,,  vol.  L  p.  172)  have  shown,  whether  it  really 
was  a  measure,  and,  (2)  on  the  assumption  that  it  was,  it  still  requires  proof  that  it 
was  an  old  and  not  a  ww  one,  the  words  omer  and  ephah  both  being  Egyptian 
('  Speakers  Commentary  ,)•  (4)  Patmgm  which  make  citations  from  documenU  of 
recognised  aniiquiiy.  In  Numb.  xxi.  13 ^ 15,  e.  g.%  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah 
u  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  in  the  days  of  the  author 
of  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  it  was  a  writing  that  had  descended  from  Ancient 
times  ；  and  yet  "  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  last  period  of 
the  journey ings  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  and  probably  it  was  written 
at  a  still  later  time,"  so  that  "  at  all  events  this  citation  points  to  an  Author  oonsider- 
ably  later  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Israelites  during  the  Mosaio  time  from  either 
written  or  oral  tradition "  (Bleek,  *  Introd./  vol.  L  §  82).  But  it  is  At  the  best  an 
assumption  that  this  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  was  composed  many  centuries 
prevkras  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  Even  Bleek  admits  (vide  supra)  that 
H  might  have  been  written  daring  the  last  year  of  the  wanderings  ；  and  no  valid 
reason  can  be  adduced  why  it  might  not  have  been  a  collection  of  odes  made  by 
Moses  himself  before  beginning  with  the  story  of  the  wanderings.  "  That  such  a 
book  should  arise  in  the  last  days  of  Moses  •  .  .  is  bo  far  from  being  a  surprising 
fact,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  suitable  time  for  its  commencement " 
(Baumgarten)  ；  and  if  this  was  the  case,  "  the  allusion  to  this  collection  of  odes  can- 
not be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  " 
(Keil  ；  cf.  '  Hengstenbei^  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,'  vol.  L  p.  182). 
(5)  Passages  which  contain  the/armula,  "  unto  this  day."  These  occur  principally 
in  Genesis  (ch.  xiz.  37, 38  ；  xxvi.  33  ；  zzxii.  83  ；  xxxv.  20  ；  xlvii.  26)  and  Deuteronomy 
(ch.  iL  22;  iii.  14  ；  x.  8  ；  zi  4  ；  xxiz.  4  ；  xxxiv.  6)  ；  but  in  Genesis  the  formula  is 
used  of  events  removed  by  centuries  from  the  time  of  Moses,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
%  detailed  exairination  of  the  passages  discovers  that  only  one  is  attended  with  any 
measure  of  difficulty.  In  what  appears  to  be  the  last  year  of  the  desert  march,  Jair 
the  son  of  Manasseh  is  represented  as  calling  the  cities  of  Bashan  after  his  own  name, 
Baahan-havoth-jair,  onto  this  day  (Deut.  iii.  14).  The  similarity  of  the  account  pre- 
served in  Judges  (ch.  z.  d,  4)  concerning  Jair,  a  Gileadite  judge,  who  had  thirty  sons 
who  had  thirty  cities  called  "  Havoth-jair  unto  this  day,"  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  words  "  mito  this  day  "  in  Deuteronomy  may  be  an  interpolation  ；  but  this  is 
not  really  necessary,  as  Heogstenberg  has  shown  that  a  considerable  period  may 
have  intervened  between  the  naming  of  the  towns  and  the  writing  of  the  record,  and 
that  frequently,  as  employed  in  the  Mosaic  compositions,  the  phrase  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  proverbial  expression  which  is  designed  to  represent  an  event  or  trans- 
action as  of  a  permanent  rather  than  of  a  transitory  character  and  duration. 

It  appean  then  from  this  somewhat  lengthened  survey  of  the  arguments  commonly 
adduced  in  support  of  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  there  is 
really  not  one  of  them  that  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  fully  established  itself  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  are  capable  of  vigorous  dis- 
putation, and  most  of  them  of  thorough-going  refutation,  so  that,  to  say  the  loast  of 
it,  it  is  premature  to  claim  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  ascertained  results  of  modern 
criticism  "  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the  production  either  of  Moses  or  of  the  Mosaio 
age,  while  a  candid  and  ingenuous  inquirer,  sincerely  desirous  of  arriving  at  the 
troth  on  this  keenly  agitated  question,  may  warrantable  deliver  as  his  verdict  con- 
cerning the  non-Mosaio  authorship,  so  far  at  least  as  he  has  yet  been  conducted  by 
thiB  investigation,  Nan  probatum  est.  And  this  being  so,  the  way  seems  cleared  for 
advancing  to  the  second  branch  of  this  inquiry. 
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II.  Considerations  which  are  generally  believed  to  favour  the  Mosaic  autbonhip  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

1.  IT  WAS  NOT  DfPOSSIBLB  FOB  MO8JB8  TO  PRODUCE  8U0H  A  BOOK  AB  THB  PRESENT 

Pentateuch.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  means  of  doing  bo,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
capable  of  almost  perfect  demonstration  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
writing.  So  long  of  course  as  the  assertion  was  allowed  to  pass  current  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  "  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to  Semitio  writing  scarcely 
reaches  to  the  tenth  century  b.  a,  and  even  this  is  not  sufficiently  accredited  " 


(Bohlen, c  Introd.,'  vol.  i.  p.  36),  a  fatal  barrier  existed  to  the  claims  of  Moses  to  be 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  present  Pentateuch.  But  that  assertion  has  been  long 
since  abandoned  by  the  most  eminent  palaographists.  Geseniua  (*  Heb.  Gram./ 
p.  8)  admits  that  "  the  point  of  time  at  which  we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of 
Hebrew  literature  in  general  is  certainly  as  early  as  that  of  Moses,  even  if  the  Penta- 
teuch,  in  its  present  shape  and  compass,  be  considered  a  work  remodelled  at  a  later 
period."  Ewald  (*  History  of  Israel/  vol.  i.  p.  49),  while  doubting  if  written  docu- 
ments existed  in  patriarchal  times,  acknowledges  "  the  two  tables  of  the  law"  to  be 
"an  incontrovertible  proof  that  there  was  writing  in  the  age  of  Moses."  Bleek 
(*  Introd., ，  vol.  i.  p.  82)  states  that  "  the  pre-Mosaic  use,  among  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
art  of  writing  is  now  generally  acknowledged/1  and  considers  that  "written  reoords 
in  the  primitive  times  are  proved  by  such  passages  as  Gen.  xiv.  ；  Numb.  xiii.  22  ； 
Exod.  v.  6  ；  Josh.  xv.  16."  Prof.  Smith  ('  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  art  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature,  ninth  edition)  writes  tiiat  "  the  Semitic  peoples  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  and  an  alphabetical  character  from  a  date  so  remote  as  to  be  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity."  Indeed  the  monumental  records  of  antiquity  have  com- 
pletely disposed  of  the  allegation  that  the  art  of  writing  was  a  comparatively  recent 
invention.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  Chaldea  reach  as  &r  back  at  least  as  the 
days  of  Abraham.  "  Bricks  and  stone  tablets,  with  inscriptions  of  the  eariy  Babylonian 
monarchs,  have  been  found  at  most  of  the  sites,"  and  the  inscription  of  Khammu- 
rabi  (now  in  the  Museum  at  Paris),  written  in  the  Babylonian  language,  according  to 
George  Smith  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  sixteenth  century  B.  0.  (vide 1  Records 
of  the  Past/  vol.  i  p.  6,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  6).  In  Egypt  hieroglyphics  are  found  as 
early  as  the  second  Egyptian  dynasty  (*  Records  of  the  Past,1  vol  ii.  p.  vi)  ；  and 
recent  excavations  at  Carchemish,  Hamath,  Aleppo,  and  Lycaonia  show  that  the  Hit* 
tites,  a  branch  of  which  were  settled  in  Canaan  during  the  patriarchal  period,  were  a 
literary  people  (possessing  a  peculiar  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered)  ；  of  which  perhaps  there  was  a  hint  in  Kiijath-sepher,  or 
"  Book  Town,"  the  early  name  of  their  capital,  Debir,  the  city  of  the  oracle  near 
Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  15).  Then,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  materials 
could  not  be  wanting  in  Moses'  time  for  the  composition  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Pentateuch.  If,  as  is  apparent,  the  art  of  writing  was  both  known  and  practised  in 
patriarchal  times,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  oredit  the  existence  of  ancient  records 
in  the  patriarchal  families.  If  the  Chaldean  monuments  show  that  at  a  date  as  early 
as  that  of  Abraham  legendary  accounts  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  closely  resembling  the  narrations  in  Genesis,  were  preserved  in 
Babylonia,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  trae  aocount  of  the  primitive  history 
of  mankind  might  in  the  same  manner,  t.  e*  by  written  tablets,  have  been  handed 
down  at  least  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  if  not  indeed  from  a  much  earlier  period 
(vide  supra),  till  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Moses  in  Egypt  Then,  os  Moses  was 
himself  the  prominent  figure  in  all  that  related  to  the  Exodas,  "  quorum  magna 
pars/tdf"  the  requisite  material  for  constructing  a  history  o£  that  great  national 
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emanc^ation  and  resnscitation  could  not  be  far  to  seek.  Still  farther,  in  the  third 
place,  Modes  enjoyed  the  leisure  which  was  indispensable  for  the  composition  of  suoh 
a  work  as  the  Pentateuch.  The  forty  years'  retirement  to  the  land  of  Bfidian,  carry- 
ing with  him  probably  the  ancient  records  of  his  people,  most  have  afforded  him,  if  he 
desired  it,  ample  opportunity  for  the  commencement  of  his  literary  enterprise  by  the 
composition  of  Genesis  ；  while  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  same  Arabian 
deeert  with  which  his  career  closed  woidd  enable  him  to  carry  forward  at  sUted 
intervals  the  work  he  had  begun,  leaving,  perhaps,  the  account  of  his  last  hoars  and 
death  (Dent  xzziv.)  to  be  added  by  the  hand  of  Joshua.  And  lastly,  in  the  fourth 
place,  Moses  could  not  want  a  motive  for  undertaking  even  so  arduous  a  task  as  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  supposes.  Bleek  ('Introd.,'  vol  i  $  92)  deems  it 
highly  improbable  that  Moses  should  have  left  behind  him  an  historic 긺  work  of  sach 
extent  and  purport  While  admitting  that  he  might  have  bequeathed  to  his  country- 
men  "  a  complete  series  of  legal  precepts,  full  of  minute  details,  since  he  wished 
them  to  be  minutely  observed  by  his  people,"  the  German  oritio  cannot  understand 
wby  he  should  have  wished  to  compose  an  elaborate  histoiy  of  events  with  which 
his  people  were  as  well  acquainted,  and  were  as  little  likely  to  forget,  as  himself. 
But  not  even  Bleek,  we  imagine,  supposes  this  to  be  conclusive  reasoning.  What 
might  have  been  a  pertinent  observation,  had  Moses  written  solely  for  the  inform- 
ation of  his  contemporaries,  is  totally  deprived  of  force  when  it  is  remembered 
&at  he  wrote  for  posterity.  Besides,  since  it  is  acknowledged  that  Moses  gave 
his  people  written  laws,  and  conferred  on  them  a  nationality,  "is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  he  should  have  tried  to  call  out  their  national  spirit  by  giving  them  a 
history  of  their  ancestry,  and  of  their  own  assertion  of  their  national  independence  ？  " 
('Speaker's  Commentaiy/  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  p.  4).  Altogether  differ- 
mt  from  Bleek,  we  regard  it  as  extremely  likely  that  a  wise  and  patriotio  leader  such 
as  Moses  should  have  wished,  if  it  was  in  his  power,  to  compose  such  a  book  as  the 
Pentateuch. 

2.  Ah  kxakination  07  the  Pentateuch  disoovebs  at  least  a  pbbsttmption  that 
it  was  00MP08BD  bt  Mosbs.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  Moses  was  commanded 
to  prepare  a  book  or  historical  writing  of  some  sort  (vide  Ezod.  xvii.  14).  Now, 
whether  we  read  ^99，  in  the  book,  i.  e.  which  thou  hast,  or  which  thou  shalt  prepare, 
or  ^  ft  book,  it  is  clearly  implied  that  Moses  was  expected  to  prepare  a  writing 
in  which  the  account  of  Amalek's  opposition  to  Israel  and  of  Jehovah's  determination 
concerning  Amalek  should  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  after  generations.  And  it  is 
Bcaroely  likely  that  this  would  be  the  only  communication  which  such  a  writing  would 
contain.-  In  the  second  place,  it  is  admitted  that  Moses  did  prepare  a  book  or  writing 
wbile  in  the  wilderness.  Even  Professor  Smith,  though  regarding  it  as  doubtful 
whether  anything  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Moses  except  the  commandments 
on  the  tables  of  stone  ('  Enoy.  Brit./  art.  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature),  is  con- 
strained to  recognise  that  these  did  ；  but  the  majority  of  critics  are  considerably  more 
liberal  towards  the  Hebrew  law-giver  in  this  respect,  Bleek,  for  instance,  ascribing 
to  Mosaic  authorship  the  laws  in  Leviticus  and  the  songs  in  the  Pentateuch,  wit 표 
peifaaps  the  list  of  camping  stations  in  Numbers.  The  Pentateuch  itself,  however, 
distinctly  assigns  to  Moses  the  authorship  of  certain  well-defined  portions  ：  as,  e.  g,, 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv.  3—7,  the  contents  of  which  were 
Ezod.  zx.  2 » 14  ；  zxL ~~ zziil  ；  the  list  of  camping  stations  already  referred  to  in 
Numb,  xxziii.  2—49  ；  and  the  Deuteronomic  law  contained  in  the  book  of  that  name 
(Deal  zxxi.  9 » 11).  Now  even  should  we  reject  the  contention  of  H&vernick,  that  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  and  the  book  containing  the  list  of  stations  were  not  separate 
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documents,  but  the  existing  Pentateuch  as  far  as  it  could  be  composed  (vide  '  Intro* 
daction/  §  4),  and  hold  with  Bleek  thatit  cannot  be  certainly  established  that  either 
the  book  which  Moses  was  instructed  to  compose,  or  the  law  which  Moses  finished  or 
made  an  end  of  writing,  and  committed  to  the  Levites  to  be  deposited  in  the  side  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  was  "  tiie  connected  historical  work  "  of  the  Pentateuch 
"  as  we  have  it "  ('  Introduction, ，  vol.  i.  §  128)  ；  that  is  to  say,  if  from  each  of  the 
passages  taken  separately  it  might  be  perilous  to  infer  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  it  is  yet  observable  that  the  cumulative  weight  of  all  four  distinctly  points 
towards  this  conclusion.  When  it  is  considered  that  Almost  on  entering  the  wilderness 
the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  received  a  Divine  order  to  write  in  the  (or  a)  book,  that  on  reach- 
ing Sinai  he  is  discovered  again  writing  in  a  Book  of  the  Covenant,  that  as  the  wander- 
ings are  drawing  to  a  termination  he  is  again  stated  to  have  prepared  a  written  record  of 
the  halting-places  on  the  desert  march,  and  that  just  before  he  dies  he  is  once  more 
exhibited  as  writing  "  this  book  of  the  law,"  the  deduction  seems  obvious  and  natural 
that  here  at  least  is  Aprimd facie  csse'm  favour  of  the  book  in  question  being  the  present 
Pentateuch.  In  the  third  place,  this  presumption  is  strengthened  when  on  examination 
it  is  further  discovered  that  the  contents  of  the  present  Pentateuch  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  call  for  an  author  possessed  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  qualifications  that  are  seen 
to  meet  in  Moses.  The  singular  accuracy  of  the  Egyptology  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  constantly  receiving  confirmation  from  every  freeh  decipherment  of  the 
monumental  remains  of  that  ancient  land,  has  already  been  commented  on.  The 
minute  acquaintance  which  it  displays  with  the  social  and  religious  customs  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  officials  and  etiquette  of  the  Egyptian  Court,  is  so  remarkable 
that  only  an  Egyptian  could  have  written  it.  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  testifies 
('  Ancient  Egyptians/  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  328,  ed.  1878)  that,  like  the  Chinese,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  were  proverbially  jealous  of  foreigners,  whom 
they  prevented,  if  possible,  from  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  to 
whom  they  imparted  as  little  information  as  possible  concerning  the  institntions  of 
their  country.  Herodotus,  it  is  true,  contrived  to  collect  a  large  amount  of  information 
concerning  Egypt  ；  but  no  one  can  compare  the  pages  of  Herodotus  with  those  of  Moses 
without  discovering  that  the  Egyptology  of  the  Greek  historian  is  that  of  a  foreigner, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  native,  which  is  the  Egyptology  of  the  Hebrew  law- 
giver. And  a  similar  remark  will  hold  good  concerning  the  desert  life  depicted  in 
tiie  Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  which  Bohlen,  Golenso,  and  others  have  attempted 
to  discredit,  but  which  travellers  have  frequently  and  fully  authenticated  as,  even  in 
circumstantial  detail,  bo  acoarate  that  it  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  writer  who 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sinaitio  peninsula.  "It  is  not  merely  that 
the  length  of  each  division  of  the  journey,  the  numerous  halting-places,  are  distinctly 
marked, » for  although  such  notices  could  not  possibly  have  been  invented,  or  prooared 
at  any  later  period  by  a  dweller  in  Palestine,  the  fact  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  gratuitously  made,  but  hard  to  be  rebutted,  that  some  ancient  recoids  of 
the  journey  had  been  preserved  by  written  or  oral  tradition, ― but  the  chapters  which 
belong  either  to  the  early  sojourn  of  Mosos,  or  to  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites, 
are  pervaded  by  a  peculiar  tone,  a  local  colouring,  an  atmosphere  so  to  speak  of  the 
desert,  which  has  made  itself  felt  by  all  those  who  have  explored  the  country,  to 
whatever  school  of  religious  thought  they  may  have  belonged  "  ('  Speakers  Com- 
mentary/ Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Exodas,  p.  244).  Hence,  if  in  Moses  are  found, 
as  confessedly  they  can  nowhere  else  be  discovered,  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Arabian  desert  and  such  familiarity  with  Egypt  as  are  manifestly  required  for 
the  production  of  the  Pentateuch^  the  rational  conolasion  seemB  to  be  that  he,  and 
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alone,  is  its  author  ；  and  the  more  so  as,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  are  certain  water- 
marks, as  it  were,  in  the  book  itself  which  not  only  vouch  for  its  antiquity,  but  appear 
to  require  it  to  have  been  composed  about  the  time  of  Mosee.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
existence  oi  archaisms  in  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  certain  index  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  writing,  since  these  might  partake  of  the  nature  of  saryivals  from 
early  times  ；  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  larger  number  of  these  archaic 
forms  of  expression  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in  compositions  of  a  later 
date  than  Moses.  Then  perhaps  the  explanatory  clauses  in  Gen.  xxiii.  2  ；  xzxr.  6, 
&c.，  &c9  should  not  be  pressed  as  indications  of  the  non-Palestinian  standpoint  of 
the  author,  since  exception  has  already  been  taken  to  Gen.  xii.  6  and  similar  passages 
as  eetablishing  the  author's  Palestinian  standpoint  ；  but  the  one  set  of  clauses  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  neutralising  the  other.  A  surer  mark  of  high  antiquity  is  found 
in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  upon  Levi  (Gen.  xlix.  5,  6)  as  compared  with  the  Mosaic 
benediction  of  the  tribe  (Deut.  xzxiii.  8).  It  is  apparent  that  between  these  two 
prophetic  utterances  Levi's  elevation  to  the  priesthood  has  taken  place.  Is  it  likely 
that  a  late  author,  writing,  say  in  the  eighth  or  seventh  oeutury  B.  a,  would  have  been 
careful  to  say  nothing  in  the  earlier  benediction  about  Levi's  promotion,  and  nothing 
io  tiie  second  about  Levi's  sin  ？  But  if  Moses  wrote  both,  the  difficulty  disappears. 
3.  Thb  existencb  of  the  present  Pentateuch  can  be  traced  backwards  with 
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volume  which  we  now  possess  was  recognised  in  Christ's  day  as  one  book  does  not 
require  demonstration.  Even  the  interval  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  return 
from  captivity  in  Babylon  may  be  overleaped  at  a  bound,  since  critics  of  the  most 
advanced  type  (Bohlen,  Euenen)  are  prepared  to  grant  that  at  least  it  dates  from  the 
restoration  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It  ia  when  we  pass  this  limit  on  our  backward 
journey  that  we  encounter  opposition  in  attempting  to  identify  tho  Pentateuch.  In 
Jo8iah，8  time,  for  instance,  which  was  in  the  seventh  century  B.  a,  the  Book  of  the  Law 
of  the  Lord  which  Hilkiah  found  in  the  temple,  and  which  there  is  prima  facie  ground 
for  believing  was  the  whole  Pentateuch,  is  affirmed  by  modern  theorists  to  have  been 
only  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  was  first  fabricated  by  the  Mosaic  party  and 
then  put  (perhaps  by  Hilkiah  himself)  where  Hilkiah  could  find  it  (Euenen, '  The 
、  Beligion  of  Israel/  vol.  u.  ch.  vi.  pp.  18,  19).  The  arguments  on  which  this  conjecture 
is  based  are  mainly  three  :  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how,  if  ever  the  Pentateach 
existed,  it  should  have  been  lost  ；  the  impossibility  of  reading  through  the  entire 
Pentateuch  to  the  king  in  one  day,  as  is  represented  to  have  been  done  ；  and  the 
apparent  fortoitoosness  (which  it  is  believed  was  a  designed  fortuitousness)  of  finding 
ihe  lost  Pentateuch  exactly  at  the  moment  when  it  was  peeded  to  assist  the  plans  of 
the  Beformers.  As  to  the  first,  the  deplorable  idolatry  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
land  daring  the  preceding  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon,  which  extended  over  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  might  well  enough  occasion  the  Pentateuch,  or  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Jehovah,  to  be  neglected  and  in  a  manner  lost.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  one 
assumption  that  the  whole  of  what  was  found  was  read  in  one  day  either  to  the  king 
or  to  tiie  people,  and  another  that  what  was  read  was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
writer  of  the  account  in  2  Kings  zzii. ― xxiii.  certainly  states  that  Shaphan  "read" 
the  book  firot  to  himself,  and  then  before  the  king,  and  then  that  the  king  read  it  in 
the  eara  of  the  people  ；  but  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  18)  informs  us  more 
exactly  that  this  only  signifies  that  Shaphan  and  the  king  read  in  the  book.  As  to 
what  they  read,  it  is  styled  the  Book  of  tiie  Law,  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ；  but 
if  the  former  of  these  expressions  may  appear  to  refer  more  particularly  to  Deute- 
ronomy, the  latter  just  as  certainly  alludes  to  Exodus ;  whence  the  probability  is  that 
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both  were  in  the  book  which  Hilkiah  found  and  Shaphan  and  the  king  read.  Then, 
as  to  the  discovery  of  the  roll  just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  needed,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  set  in  upon  Jadah  with 
Joeiah^s  coming  to  the  throne  should  have  caused  the  forgotten  Pentateach  to  be 
inquired  after,  and  if  so,  it  is  less  surprising  still  that  Hilkiah  should  have  found  it. 
It  may  therefore  be  held  as  certain,  in  default  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  Pentateaoh  existed  in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  That  the  prophets  who  laboured 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  i,  e*  Isaiah,  Mioah,  Amos,  and  Hosea, 
appealed  to  the  early  history  of  the  people  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Pentateaoh  might 
be  verified  by  numerous  citations  from  their  writings  containing  allasions  to  every 
one  of  the  five  books  of  the  law  ；  but  this  is  not  required,  inasmuch  as  that  is  con- 
ceded by  the  ^advocates  of  the  poet-Mosaic  origin,  only  that  to  whioh  they  appealed, 
it  is  alleged,  was  not  a  formal  history  like  the  Pentateuch,  but  simply  a  traditional 
history  which  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  writing  (vide  Eaenen, '  The  Beligion  of 
Israel/  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  101),  which,  however,  is  begging  the  question  in  dispute. 
Then,  passing  to  the  times  of  David,  it  is  comparatively  easy,  in  spite  of  what  Bleek 
asserts  to  the  contrary,  to  detect  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  Mosaic  Pentateuch. 
In  that "  Law  of  the  Lord  "  the  entire  poetical  literature  of  the  Davidio  age  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  roots.  Accepting  only  those  Psalms  which  are  confessedly  the 
work  of  the  shepherd  king,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  not  only  pre- 
suppose the  entire  Levitioal  system  (vide  Ps.  zx>,  xxvii.,  xh9 1.,  li.),  bat  also  allude 
to  the  story  of  the  Exodus  and  the  Sinaitio  legislation  (cf.  Ps.  iv.  6  with  Numb.  vi. 
26  ；  Ps.  xv.  5  with  Ezod.  zzil  25  ；  xxiii.  8  ；  Levit.  xxv.  36  ；  Deut  xvi.  19  ；  Ps.  xvi.  4 
with  Exod.  xxiii.  13  ；  Ps.  xvi.  5,  6  with  Deut.  xzxii.  9  ；  Ps.  xvii.  8  with  Deut  zxxH. 
10  ；  Ps.  xxiv.  1  with  ExocL  ziz.  5 :  Deut  z.  14  ；  Ps.  xxvi.  6  with  Exod,  zzx.  19, 20  ； 
Ps.  zxz.  (title)  with  Deut.  xzx.  5  ；  Ps.  xzxiz.  12  with  Levit.  xxv.  23  ；  Ps.  ciiL  17, 
18  with  Ezod.  zx.  6 :  Deat  vii.  9)，  and  even  refer  to  the  incidents  of  early  patriarchal 
history  (e.  3.  Ps.  i  3  to  Gen.  xzxix.  3,  23  ；  Ps.  viii.  6,  7,  8  to  Gen.  i.  26,  28  ；  Pa.  ix. 
12  to  Gen.  ix.  5;  Ps.  ex.  4  to  Gen*  xiv.  18).  Indeed  the  entire  Hebrew  Psalter,  when- 
soever it  was  compiled,  is  a  precious  fruit  of  the  religious  life  of  Israel  under  the  law, 
and  everywhere  requires  for  its  full  understanding  just  such  a  national  history  and 
just  such  an  ecclesiastioal  system  as  are  presented  in  the  Pentateachal  books.  Nor 
when  we  reach  the  ages  of  Samuel  and  the  Judges  does  this  Book  of  the  Law  cease 
to  arrest  our  attention.  1  Sam.  viii.  7  and  Judges  viii.  23  are  indeed  quoted  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Deateronomic  law  of  the  kingdom  (Deut  xvii.  14)  was  not  at 
that  time  known.  The  toleration  of  several  high  places  at  one  time,  as  in  Shilqh 
(1  Sam.  i.  3  ；  iv.  3),  Mizpah  (Judges  xl  11;  xx.  1, 18 ;  zzi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6),  Bothel 
(1  Sam.  x.  3),  Ramah  (1  Sam.  vii.  17),  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaio  ordinance  (Deut. 
xii.  5)  commanding  worship  to  be  offered  at  only  one  high  place,  is  advanced  as 
implying  that  the  people  were  not  acquainted  with  any  such  legislation  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  last  book  of  the  Pentateach  ；  whence  the  inference  is  meant  to  be 
deduced  that  the  Pentateachal  books  had  not  been  at  that  time  composed.  Bleek, 
however,  is  candid  enough  to  recognise  ('  Introduction,,  vol.  L  §  124)  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  observed  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not 
exist,  or  were  not  known,  and  Eeil  ('Introduction/  vol.  i.  §  34)  has  satisfactorily 
skown  that  not  only  were  Gideon's  refusal  of  the  crown  of  Israel  and  Samuel'8 
unwillingness  to  elect  a  king  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  law  upon  the  subject 
of  their  future  monarch,  but  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even  during  those  troublous  and 
unsettled  times  between  Joshua  and  David  there  ever  was  more  than  one  national 
sanctoaiy,  viz.,  at  Shiloh,  the  other  instances  specified  being  places  at  which  excep- 
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tional  acts  of  worship  were  performed,  and  for  perfectly  adequate  reasons,  while 
abandant  evidence  exists  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  turbulent  disorder  of  the 
period,  "  the  law  of  Moses  formed  the  basis  of  the  religious,  civil,  and  political  life  of 
the  nation."  And  thus  we  are  conducted  to  the  days  of  Joshua,  in  the  history  of 
which,  as  it  lies  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  references  to  the  Pentateuch, 
which  besides  it  often  styles  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  "  (ch.  i.  7,  8  ；  viii  31, 
34  ；  xxiii.  6  ；  xxlv.  6),  are  so  numerous  that  the  opponents  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  only  been  able  to  escape  from  its  overpowering  testimony  by 
the  ingenious  device  of  first  adding  it  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  so  as  to  form  not  a 
Pentateuch,  but  a  Hexateuch,  and  then  relegating  it  for  an  author  to  the  days  imme- 
diately before  or  after  the  Babylonish  exile. 

4,  Thb  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  expressly  certified  by  Christ 
and  his  apostlbs.  The  force  of  this  remark  it  has  been  usual  to  turn  aside  by 
observing  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  only  shared  in  the  popular  belief  of  their  age, 
and  not  only  made  no  pretensions  to  instruct  their  countrymen  in  Biblical  criticism, 
but  were  themselves  wholly  unacquainted  with  even  the  first  principles  of  the  science. 
Bat  it  is  simply  incredible  that  Christ  should  have  spoken  as  he  did  (Matt.  xiz.  7  ； 
Mark  zii.  19  ；  Luke  xvi.  31  ；  John  v.  46,  47),  or  allowed  his  apostles  to  speak  and 
-write  as  they  did  (John  i.  45  ；  Acts  xv.  25  ；  Rom.  x.  5  ；  Heb.  xiii.  12, 13),  if  he 
knew  that  the  Pentateuch  was  only  a  literary  fiction,  the  production  of  a  late  age,  that 
had  been  floated  into  public  acceptance  by  being  falsely  imputed  to  the  Hebrew  law* 
giver  ；  while  if  he  did  not  understand  this,  though  in  reality  it  was  so,  then  it  is  clear 
he  was  not  so  wise  as  many  learned  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  will  come 
to  be, a  question  whether  one  who  could  be  imposed  upon  by  so  impudent  a  forgery 
vraa  entitled  to  claim  the  homage  of  mankind,  saying, " I  am  the  Light  of  the  world: 
he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness  ；"  "I  am  the  Truth  ； "  " Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me." 

5.  A  YARI2TT  OF  SUBORDINATE  CONSIDERATIONS  MAT  HERB  6B  GROUPED  TOGETHER 
WHICH  TEND  TO  OOBBOBOBATE,  OB  ABB  SUPPOSED  TO  CORROBORATE,  THB  MOSAIC  AUTHOR- 
SHIP or  thb  Pentatbuoh.  First,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  was  known  to  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  Christian  writers,  and  which,  after 
having  been  lost  to  the  Christian  Church  for  upwards  of  1000  years,  was  in  1616 
obtained  from  the  Samaritans  in  Damascus  by  Pietro  della  Valle,  accords  in  almost 
every  point  except  dates  with  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  ；  and  since  the  Samaritans 
mccepted  no  other  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  except  this,  and  since  their  hostility 
to  the  Jews  was  so  great  that  it  is  almost  certain  they  would  not  have  accepted  this 
unless  they  had  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  Moses,  and  since,  moreover,  it  is  written 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  which  is  older  than  the  Samaritan  square  character 
introduced  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  at  the  latest  by  Ezra,  it  has 
been  ai^ned  that  it  must  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
^  ^  as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  Bat  these  arguments  do  not  now  appear  to  the 
defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  possessed  of  the  weight  they 
were  once  believed  to  have,  and  Hengstenberg  accordingly  ('  On  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch,'  vol.  i.  p.  106)  has  given  them  up.  The  uncertainty,  therefore,  of 
the  date  when  this  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was  adopted  by  the  Samaritans,  whether 
about  409  b.  c,  when  tiie  Jewish  priest  Manasseh  betook  himself  to  the  Samaritans 
(Neb.  xiii.  28),  or  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  whose  reformation  extended  beyond  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9),  or  earlier  yet,  in  the  days  of  Hoshea,  when  the  king  of  Assyria 
sent  an  Israelitish  priest  to  instruct  the  colonists  whom  he  had  settled  in  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  28),  renders  it  comparatively  useless  as  an  argument  either  on  one  side 
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or  the  other.  Secondly,  of  much  greater  value  is  the  sufficiently  accredited  statement 
that  all  the  Jewish  sects  and  parties ― Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  Palestinian 
and  Alexandrian  Jews ~~ have  been  unanimous  in  accepting  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
as  the  work  of  Moses,  while  the  chief  opposition  to  its  genuineness  has  arisen  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  Then,  thirdly,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
uprise,  development,  and  consummation  of  Mosaism  as  a  religious  system  without 
the  initial  impulse  that  is  implied  in  the  Mosaic  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  modern  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  religion  will  not 
account  for  ancient  Judaism  any  more  than  for  modern  Christianity.  As  the  New 
Testament  Church  is  inconceivable  without  the  incarnation  and  the  apostolic  Gospels, 
so  neither  was  the  Old  Testament  Church  possible  without  a  Sinaitio  revelation  and 
a  Mosaic  Pentateuch.  And  lastly,  the  advocates  o£  the  Mosaic  authorship  may 
fairly  appeal  to  the  hopeless  confusion  into  which  the  supporters  of  the  opposite 
theory  are  thrown  whenever  they  are  asked  to  condescend  upon  the  individual,  or 
even  upon  the  age,  to  which  it  G^bould  be  assigned— -one  thinking  it  should  be  given 
to  the  period  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  and  another  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  a 
third  to  the  times  of  Josiah,  and  a  fourth  to  the  era  after  the  Captivity. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  are  conducted  is  that  though  the  Pentateuch  may 
have  been  partly  oompiled  from  written  sources,  and  subsequently  revised  by  Ezra, 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  challenging  its  substantial  Mosaic  authorship,  and 
still  less  for  the  tone  of  confident  assertion  which  is  assumed  by  the  so-called  higher 
criticism  in  proclaiming  its  late  origin  ；  while  there  is  good  cause  for  such  as  belong 
to  the  conservative  side  in  this  important  controversy  adopting  a  somewhat  less 
apologetic  style  than  they  have  hidierto  done  in  maintaining  the  ancient  faith  of 
both  tiie  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  that  the  Pentateachal  books  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God. 
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§  1.  Its  Title  and  Contents. 

1.  Its  HUe.  Like  the  other  four  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  First  Book 
of  Moses  derives  its  title  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  its  initial  word,  Beiesh- 
iih;  in  the  T'XX,,  which  is  followed  by  the  A.  V.,  it  is  designated  by  a  term  which 
defines  its  contents,  Teveai^  (Geneds).  re^^cc  refeiring  to  the  sonice  or  primal 
cause  of  either  thing  or  poison,  the  work  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  as  a 
descriptive  appellation  has  been  styled  the  Book  of  Origins  or  Beginnings 
(Ewald)  j  but  since  the  LXX.  employ  revere  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Tdl'ddth,  which,  signifies  not  the  cauBes,  but  the  effects,  not  the  ante- 
cedents,  but  the  consequents  of  either  thing  or  person  (vid.  ii.  4 :  Exp.),  the 
•writing  might  be  more  exactly  characterised  as  the  Book  of  Evolutions  or 
Developments. 

2.  Its  contents.  As  a  Book  of  Origins  or  Beginnings,  it  describes  the 
creation  or  absolute  origination  of  the  nniveree,  the  formation  or  cosmical 
arrangement  of  this  terrestrial  sphere,  the  origin  of  man  and  the  commencement 
of  the  human  race,  while  it  narrates  the  primeval  histories  of  mankind  in  the 
three  initial  ages  of  the  world ~ the  Antedilavian,  the  Postdiluvian,  and  the 
PatriarchaL  Subsidiary  to  this,  it  depicts  the  pristine  innocence  of  man  in  his 
first  or  Edenic  state  ；  recites  the  stoiy  of  his  fcdl  through  the  temptation  of  an 
unseen  adversary,  with  the  revelation  of  Divine  mercy  which  was  made  to  him 
in  the  promise  of  the  woman's  seed,  and  the  consequent  establishment  on  earth 
of  a  Church  of  believing  sinners,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  that 
gbrioos  promise  ；  traces  the  onward  course  of  the  divided  human  family,  in  the 
deepening  impiety  of  the  wicked,  and  the  decaying  godliness  of  the  righteous, 
till,  ripe  for  destractioiiy  the  entiie  race,  with  the  exception  of  one  pious  houses 
hold,  is  wiped  out  or  washed  off  from  the  face  of  the  ground  by  the  waters  of  a 
flood  ；  then,  reeoming  the  thread  of  human  history,  after  first  sketching  the 
principal  features  of  that  appalling  catastrophe,  pursues  the  fortunes  of  this 
family  in  its  thiee  sons,  till  it  sees  their  descendants  dividing  off  into  nations, 
and  spreading  far  and  wide  across  the  surface  of  the  globe  ；  when,  returning 
once  moie  to  the  original  centre  of  distribution,  it  takes  up  the  story  of  one  of 
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these  collateral  branches  into  which  the  race  has  already  separated,  and  cames 
it  forward  through  successive  stages  till  it  connects  itself  with  the  later  history 
of  Israel.  Or,  regarding  the  work  in  the  other  mentioned  aspect,  as  a  Book  of 
Evolutions  or  Developments,  by  which  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  changed 
and  brought  round  from  the  historical  to  the  prophetic,  from  the  d  posteriori  to 
the  i  priori,  after  sketcliiDg  in  a  preliminary  section  the  original  creation  of  the 
universe  and  the  arrangement  of  the  present  terrestrial  cosmos,  in  ten  successive 
sections  it  relates  the  Tdl'ddth  or  generations,  i,  e.  the  subsequent  evolutions  or 
onward  developments  of  the  cosmos  which  lead  down  to  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  history  of  Israel  narrated  in  the  ensuing  books.  The  main  divisions  of 
the  Book,  according  to  the  principle  just  stated,  aie  indicated  by  the  formula  : 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  •  •  •  •"  The  following  tabular  view  of  these 
successive  sections  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  comprehended 
in  the  First  Book  of  Moses  : 

ch.  i.  1 ~~ ch.  ii.  8. 
ch.  ii.  4— ch.  iv.  26. 
ch.  v.  1 «~ ch.  vi.  8. 
ch.  vi  9 ― ch.  ix.  29. 
ch.  z.  1— ch.  xL  9. 
ch.  xi.  10—26. 
cb.  xi.  27 ch.  xxv.  11. 
ch.  xxv.  12—18. 
ch.  xxv.  19 ~~ ch.  xxxv.  29. 
ch.  zxzvi.  1— ch.  xxx  vii.  1. 
ch.  xxxvii.  2— ch.  L  26. 

§  2.  Its  Soubobs  and  Authorship. 

1.  Its  sources  of  information.  That  writings  of  an  earlier  period  may 
have  been  employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  present  narrative,  however  alarm- 
ing the  idea  was  when  fiist  propounded,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
still  frequently  advanced  in  a  hostile  spirit,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  comparatively 
innocuous  hypothesis,  at  least  when  considered  in  itselfl  That  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Origins  should  have  availed  himself  of  pre-existing  materials  in  the 
composition  of  his  great  historical  work  seems  no  more  an  unreasonable  sugges- 
tion  than  that  the  four  evangelists  should  have  drawn  upon  already  circulating 
memoii8  of  our  Lord's  life  and  work  in  the  construction  of  their  respective 
Gospels.  Kor  does  any  sober  critic  or  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible  now 
believe  that  such  a  supposition  is  fatal  to  the  claims  either  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Gospels  to  be  received  as  canonical  Scriptures,  or  of  their  writers  to  be 
regarded  as  inspired  teachers.  Accordingly,  the  documentary  hypothesis,  as  it 
is  now  familiarly  styled,  counts  among  its  supporters  not  a  few  of  those  who 
maintain  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  of  Genesis,  as 
well  as  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of  those  by  whom,  that  authorship  is 
assailed*  The  germ  of  the  theory  appears  to  have  suggested  itself  bo  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century  to  Hobbes,  who  wrote  in  his '  Leviathan' "  that  the  Pentateuch 
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seems  to  have  been  written  rather  about  than  by  Moses  "  ("Videtur  Pentateuchus 
potins  de  Mose  quam  a  Mose  scriptos "),  though  doubtless  it  was  based  upon 
originals  from  his  hand.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Vitringa, 
inhis ( Observationes  Sacrse,1  propoundedthe  view  that  Moses  had  employedskotchcs 
written  by  the  patriarchs  :  "  Schedas  et  scrinia  Patrum  (or  inro/ii 쌰/ iara  Patriar- 
cbaram)  apnd  Isiaelitas  conservata  Mosen  opinamor,  coll^isse,  digesaisse,  ornasso, 
et  ubi  deficiebant  compilasse,  et  ex  iis  priorem  librorum  suorum  confecisse." 
Plausible  and  probable  as  this  coigecture  was,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  littlo 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  boyond 
causing  written  sources  to  be  assnmed  by  one  or  two  subsequent  writers,  such  as 
Clericus  and  Bichard  Simon.  In  1753  the  well-known  theory  of  two  principal 
docnmentSy  an  Elohistic  and  a  Jehovistic,  was  broached  by  Astrac,  a  Parisian 
doctor  and  professor  of  medicine,  who  believed  ten  additional  but  smaller 
memoirs  to  have  been  also  employed  by  Moses.  A  few  years  later  (1780) 
sabetantially  the  same  view  was  espoused  and  recommended  to  public  favour  by 
the  German  scholar  Eichhorn.  In  the  hands  of  Ilgen  (1798)  and  his  follower 
Hupfeld  (1853)  the  two  original  or  primary  documents  were  subdivided  into 
three,  a  first  Elohist,  a  second  Elohist,  and  a  Jehovist,  all  of  which  were 
manipulated  and  pieced  together  by  an  editor  or  redactor.  In  1815  Vater,  and 
in  1818  Hartmann,  adopted  the  idea  that  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  particular 
Genesis,  was  composed  of  a  number  of  disconnected  fragments ;  but  this  was  so 
obviously  erroneous  that  in  due  time  (1830)  it  was  followed  by  the  supple- 
mentary hypothesis  of  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stahelin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Knobel, 
Bunsen,  Delitzscb,  and  others,  which  recognised  two  documents,  of  which  the 
older  and  the  principal,  that  of  the  Elohist,  was  a  continuous  narrative,  extending 
horn  the  creation  to  the  close  of  the  conquest  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  ； 
while  the  other,  that  of  the  Jehovist,  was  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who  made 
use  of  the  earlier  as  the  foundation  of  his  composition.  The  latest  form  of  the 
theoiy  is  that  of  Ewald,  who  claims  for  the  Great  Book  of  Origins  at  least  seven 
different  authors  (thus  xeducing  the  Pentateuch,  as  Keil  observes,  into  atoms), 
and  assigns  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  its  present  state,  to  an  author  whom  be 
designates  as  "  the  fourth  or  fifth  narrator  of  original  history,"  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  eighth  century  in  the  kingdom  of  Jadah. 

The  supposed  basis  of  this  hypothesis  of  supplements  is ~ 1.  The  alternate 
use  of  the  Divine  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah :  e.  g.  Geit  i.  1 ― ii.  3  ；  v.  1 ― 
29a,  30—32;  vi.  9— 22  3  viL  11— viii.  16a,  17—19  ；  ix.  1—17,  28,  29； 
x.;  xi  10 ~ 32;  xii.  5,  6,  8a/  xiii.  18;  xvii ;  xiz.  29  j  "xx.  1 ― 17  j  xxi 
2—32;  xxii.  1—13,  19 ᅳ  24;  xxiii.  ；  xxv.  1—20,  24—34;  xxvi.  34,  35  ; 
xxviL  46;  xxviii  1—12,  17— 21a,  22;  xxix.;  xxx.  1—13,  17— 24a;  xxxL 
4—48,  50—54;  xxzii  1— 12,«U,  33;  xxxiii.;  xxxvi ;  xxxviL  2—36; 
xxxix.  6 ― 20;  xl. ― 1.,  are  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  the  first  of 
these  Divine  names,  and  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Elohistic  document  ； 
while  ii  3— iv.  26;  v.  29b;  yi  1—8;  vii.  1—10,  165;  viii.  20—22;  ii. 
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18—27;  xi.  1—9;  xii  1—4,7,  Sb,  9— 20^  xiii  1—17;  xiv.— xvi.;  xviii 
1— xix.  28,  30—38;  xx.  18j  xxi  1,  33,  34;  xxii  14—18;  xxiv.;  xxv.  21— 
23;  xxvi.  1—33;  nvil  1—45;  xxviil  13—16,  21ft;  xxx.  14—16,  246— 
43;  xxxl  1—3,  49;  xxxii  13,  15—32  (？)  ；  xxxvii.  1  (？ );  xxxviil;  mix. 
1 ~ 5,  21 ― 23,  are  constituent  parts  of  the  supplementary  or  Jehovistic  docu- 
ment, being  characterised  by  the  use  of  that  particular  name  for  the  Deity.  2. 
Contradictory  accounts  of  the  same  event :  as,  e,  g,,  the  narratives  of  (1)  the 
Creation  (cf.  L,  iL  4—25)  ；  (2)  the  Flood  (cf.  vi  9—22  with  vii  1—10,  and 
in  particular  note  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  of  the  animals 
to  be  taken  into  the  ark  ；  (3)  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land  (ct  xv.  18 
with  Num.  nxiv.  1 ― 12).  3.  Variations  in  the  same  legend  or  story :  as,  e.  g.9  (1) 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  (cf.  xv.  with  xvii,  xviii)  ；  (2)  the  taking  of  Saiati 
(cf.  ziL  10 19  with  zx.  1  and  xxvi.  1 ― 11);  (3)  the  story  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  (cf.  xvi.  9 ― 21  with  xxi.  9 ― 21)  ；  (4)  the  covenant  with  Abimelech 
(c£  xxi.  22 ― 34  with  xxvi.  26 ― 33)  ；  (5)  the  successive  consecrations  of  Bethel 
(ct  xxviii.  18,  19  ；  xxxy.  14,  15)  ；  (6)  the  story  of  Esau  and  his  birthright  (cf. 
xxv.  27 ― 33  ；  zxvii.  1 ~ 40).  4.  Diversity  of  language  and  'ideas  in  the  two 
documents ~ᅳ the  Elobist  generally  depicting  the  simple  and  inartificial  manners 
of  primeval  times,  and  the  Supplementer  or  Jehovist  moving  in  a  circle  of  ideas 
that  belong  to  the  era  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Levitical  institutions.  Cf.  for  Elohistio 
ideas,  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  v.  ；  the  consecration  of  pillars,  xxviii 
18//  xxxv.  14/;  the  giving  or  setting  up  of  a  covenant,  vi  18；  iz.  9,  11, 
instead  of  the  cutting  of  a  covenant,  as  in  Exod.  xxiv.  8  ；  and  for  Elobistic 
words  and  phrases ~ "  possession,  property,"  xvii.  8  ；  zlviii.  4  ；  "  kind,  sort,"  L 
11,  12,  21,  2i,  25  j  vi  20;  viL  H;  "in  the  self-same  day,"  vii.  13  j  xvii  23; 
"the  land  of  wanderings,"  xvii.  8  ；  xxviii.  4  ； ~ for  Jehovistic  ideas,  iv.  17 ― 24 
(the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  civilisation)  ；  iii.  8 ― 24  ；  xviii  1  (Theophanies)  ； 
iv.  3,  4;  viii  20;  xv.  9  (sacrificial  worship) ;  ziL  7;  xiil  4;  zzL  33  (the 
erection  of  altais)  j  vii.  2,  8 ;  viii.  20  (the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals)  ；  v.  29 ;  ix.  25 ― 27  (the  prophetic  element)  ；  and  Jehovistic  woidd 
and  phrases ii  7,  instead  of  WTD  i.  1  ；  inibWl  vii.  2,  instead  of  rDfWI 
•Ot  i,  27 ;  the  inf.  absol.  for  emphasis,  iL  16/  17  \  iii.  4,  16  ；  xvi.  10  ；  xxx. 
16;  the  suffix  *o  ix.  26,  27  ；  the  Divine  name  fp\f^  xiv.  18—20,  22.  But,  without 
leplying  to  these  Bo-called  argaments  seriatim,  it  may  be  answered,  as  against 
the  entire  hypothesis,  that  it  is ~ 1,  Unnecessary,  not  being  required  for  a  perfectly 
satLsfactoiy  elucidation  of  either  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  or  the  so-called 
contradictions,  variations,  and  peculiarities  that  have  been  detected  by  the 
microscopic  criticism  to  which  the  Book  has  been  subjected  (vid,  the  exposition 
of  the  text  in  the  body  of  the  work).  2.  Unproved.  (1)  As  to  the  existence  of 
the  documents, ― though  admitted  to  be  probable,  the  use  of  such  writings  by 
the  author  of  Genesis  is  at  the  best  inferential  and  problematical.  (2)  As  to 
.the  supposed  evidence  in  support  of  this  coigecture,— it  is  impossible  to  appor- 
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tion  the  narrative  into  Elohistic  and  Jehovistio  sections,  so  that  even  the 
fonner  shall  compose  one  continuous  narratiye,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
amount  of  ingenuify,  and  the  exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  arbitrariness  in  first 
disintegrating  the  body  of  the  Book,  and  then  recombining  the  pieces,  with  the 
assistance  of  sundry  self-invented  supplements ~» the  so-oalled  contradictions  in 
event  and  legend  existing  solely  in  the  imagination  of  the  critic,  not  in  the 
woik  of  the  author,  and  the  alleged  peculiarities  in  thought  and  diction  of 
eadi  document  having  parallels  in  the  other,  except  in  cases  which  admit  of  easy 
explanation*  3.  Incomplete;  that  is  to  say,  not  accounting  for  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  that  require  to  be  explained,  as,  e,  g. ~ (1)  The  employment  of  the  liame 
Jehovah  Elohim  in  iL  4;  iii  24.  (2)  The  omission  in  the  fandamental  or 
fHohistic  document  of  sections  that  are  indispensable  not  only  to  tlie  continnitj 
of  the  nairatiyey  but  to  the  right  appiehension  of  its  meaning,  as,  e.  g.9  between 
|L  3  and  v.  1,  the  incident  of  the  Fall^  ihos  rendering  vL  9 ― 13  an  enigma  ； 
between  v.  32  and  vi.  9,  the  corruption  of  the  human  race,  without  which  the 
Deluge  lemains  inexplicable  ；  between  vi.  22  and  yii.  11,  the  Divine  com- 
munication which  advertised  ！ Noah  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  Flood  should 
qommence  ；  between  xvii  27  and  xix.  29,  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the 
eitieB  of  the  plaiiiy  which  alone  renders  the  latter  verse  intelligible.  (3) 
AUasions  in  the  fundamental  document  to  events  and  incidents  recorded  in 
the  Supplemented  aa,  e.  g.,  y.  3  to  iv,  25;  y.  29  to  iiL  17  j  xviL  20  to  xvL  10  ； 
xix.  29  to  ziiu  10—13;  xviil  17—32,  and  xix.  1—25  5  11L  9  to  xvi  5.  If 
these  difficulties  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  discredit  the  hypothesis  of 
documents  altogether,  they  are  at  least  of  weight  enough  to  show  that,  while 
the  original  conjecture  of  Vitringa  may  be  true,  the  modern  critical  theory 
of  an  Elobistic  and  a  Jehovistio  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  not  yet 
been  placed  beyond  the  region  of  debate. 

2.  Its  cadhorahip.  Principally  on  the  ground  of  certain  traces  of  a  later  age 
(1.  The  foimula  "  unto  this  day  "—xix.  37,  38  ；  xxvi  33  ；  zxxii.  32  ；  xxxv.  20  ； 
xlvii  26.  2.  Statements  that:  seem  to  presuppose  the  occupation  of  the  land ~ 
zii  6  ；  xiii  7  ；  xxxvi  31  ；  xL  15.  3.  The  Palestinian  standpoint  of  the  writer 
~ zii.  8;  L  11.  4.  The  explanation  of  ancient  names  of  cities  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  names  of  a  later  origin ~ xiv.  2,  8,  7,  17  ；  xxiiL  2  ；  xxxv.  19.  5.  The 
mention  of  usages  and  customs  that  are  alleged  to  belong  to  a  later  period ~ 
iv.  3,  4,  14;  vii.  8;  viii.  20  ；  xvii.  26  ；  xxiv.  22,  30  ；  xxv.  22  ；  xxxvii.  3,  23), 
the  claims  of  Moses  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
indeed  of  the  Pentateuch  generally,  have  since  the  Keformation  been  vigorously 
assailed.  Prior  to  that  profound  theological  and  religious  awakening,  it  is  but 
fair  to  acknowledge  that  certain  grave  doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  great  Book  of  the  Law  should  be  attributed,  either  in  whole  or  in  party  to  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver.  Ptolemsos,  the  Yalentinian,  in  the  second  century,  ascribed 
only  a  portion  of  the  work  to  Moses  ；  the  Nazarenes,  an  ascetic  sect  spoken  of 
by  John  Damasceuus  ('  De  Hersesibos/  ch.  six.),  rejected  the  entiie  composition 
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bs  spurious  j  while,  accoiding  to  the  Clementine  Homilies  (iii.  47),  the  pre&ent 
Pentateuch  was  written  after  Moses*  death.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  any  serious  questioning  on  the  subject  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentatencb  as  a  whole,  or  of  Genesis  as  a  part  of  that  larger  work,  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  it  began  to  be  infiinuated  by  Masius  (1574),  Spinoza  (1670), 
and  Anton  Van  Dale  (1696),  that  not  Moses,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  but  Ezra,  the 
priest-prophet  of  the  Eestoration,  was  the  first  composer  of  those  parts  of  sacred 
Scripture.  The  publication  of  Astruc's  views  in  1753  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  the  science  of  historic  criticism,  which  in  course  of  time  resulted  in  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  by  Biblical  scholars  of  the  opinion  that,  while  containing  a 
slight  substratum  of  Mosaic  legislation,  the  present  Pentateuch  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  but  of  an  unknown  writer  belonging  to  a  later  period  who 
made  use  of  pre-existing  documents,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Elohistio 
and  Jehovistic  memoirs  already  referred  to.  At  the  present  moment  this  view 
extensively  prevails  in  both  England  and  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  consist- 
ency requires  it  to  be  stated  that,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  rejected  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  the  most  hopeless  perplexity  reigns 
as  to  the  person  to  whom  that  honour  should  be  assigned.  It  is  vain  to 
look  for  anything  like  unanimitj  of  sentiment  among  modern  students  of  the 
higher  historic  criticism  concerning  the  authorship  and  date  of  composition  of 
the  two  principal  documents  or  source  writings  (Quellenschriften),  as  Bleek 
designates  them,  out  of  which  the  first  fifth  of  the  Pentateuch  was  manufac- 
tured. In  the  judgment  of  Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  the  documents  referred  to 
were  pro-Mosaic,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  the  handiwork  of  Moses  ；  but  so 
safe  and  leasonable  a  solution  of  the  authorship  of  Genesis  has  long  been  left 
behind  by  their  scholars,  the  composition  of  the  earliest  or  fundamental  docu- 
ment being  assigned  by  Stahelin  to  an  unknown  writer  in  the  times  of  the 
Judges  (Colenso  suggests  Samuel  as  the  anonymous  Elohist),  by  Bleek  to  a  his- 
torian who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Saul,  by  Killisch  to  a  contemporary  of 
David,  by  Ewald  to  a  brilliant  Levite  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  by  De  Wette  to 
an  author  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  and  by  Bohlen  to  a  literary  artist  who  wrote 
as  late  as  the  captivity,  or  even  later ~~ the  Jeboyist  or  Supplementer  in  each,  case 
writing  at  a  period  considerably  posterior.  Accordingly,  where  such  diversity 
of  sentiment  exists,  tho  Biblical  student  may  fairly  hesitate  to  reject  the  pre- 
Beformation  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis,  and  all  the  more  that 
it  is  still  supported  by  such  excellent  names  as  those  of  Sack,  Hengstenberg, 
Haveniick,  Banke,  Dreschler,  Baumgarten,  Kurtz,  Keil|  and  others,  and  is  not 
so  entirely  destitute  of  oyidence  as  is  sometimes  alleged.  1.  Without  attaching 
that  importance  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  to  its  Mosaic  authoiv 
ship  which  it  seems  to  possess  in  the  eyes  of  some  apologists  (Exod.  xvii.  14, 
xxiv.  3,  4,  and  Knm.  xxxiii.  2  can  scarcely  be  pressed  to  mean  more  than  that 
Moses  composed  the  different  writings  of  which  they  speak  ；  while  Deut.  xvii. 
18,  19;  xxviiL  58,  61;  xxix.  19,  20,  27  j  xxx.  10;  zzxL  9—11,  24—26  do 
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not  appear  so  conclusiyely  to  assert  the  composition  by  Mosee  of  the  entire  law, 
as  understood  by  Jewish  tradition,  as  to  preclude  the  opinion  that  the  passages 
in  question  only  refer  to  the  Mosaic  legislation  proper),  it  may  be  maintained 
that  the  number  and  character  of  the  direct  references  in  the  subsequent  Hebrew 
8cripiare6  to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  work  of  Moses  are  such  as  to  involve  the 
truth  of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  its  author  (cf.  Josh.  L  7,  8;  viii.  31  ； 
xxiii  6;  xxiv.  26 ；  1  Kings  ii  3;  viii. 9, 53 ；  2  Kings  x.  31;  xi.  12;*1  ChroiL 
xvL  40 ；  2  ChroiL  xiL  1  ；  Ezra  iii  2j  vi  18;  Neh.  i  7  ；  viii  1  ；  Pan.  ix.  11, 
13  for  the  historioal  books  ；  and  vid.  the  poetical  and  prophetic  writings  passim). 
In  every  one  of  these  Scriptures  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  having  been  in  existence  at  a  time  prior  to  their  compoeiiion,  t.  e.  from  the 
days  of  Joehna  onward  ；  in  which  case  its  only  conceivable  author  was  the 
celebrated  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews.  2.  It  is  allied  to  this  to  say  that  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  theocratic  nation  is  inconceivable  except  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  of  Genesis. 
To  imagine  that  the  complicated  system  of  the  Mosaic  institute  gradually  took 
shape,  and  perpetuated  itself  through  several  centuries,  working  itself  in,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  the  national  life  and  conscience,  without  any  accredited  his- 
torical documents,  in  sacli  a  way  that  when  at  length  the  history  of  the  nation 
came  to  be  written,  it  should  by  every  separate  writer  be  judged  necessary  to 
misrepiesent  the  facts  of  the  case,  by  promulgating  the  belief  that  their  great 
national  institutions  were  the  outcome  of  a  previously-recorded  writing  from  the 
band  of  Moses,  rather  than  that  that  writing  (so-called  by  Moses)  was  the  free 
historic  product  of  their  institutions ― to  accept  this  as  the  true  solution  of  tho 
inter-Telation  between  Hebrew  literature  and  Hebrew  life  is  to  make  a  far 
greater  demand  upon  the  historic  faculty  than  to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch 
come  fiist  from -Moses,  and  the  national  character  and  life  were  framed  and 
moulded  by  the  Pentateuch.  3.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  author- 
ahip  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  of  Genesis,  was  universally  recognised  by 
Jewish  sects  and  parties ― by  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  ；  by  Alex- 
andrian as  well  as  by  Palestinian  Jews  ；  and  by  the  Samaritans  as  well  as  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  4.  The  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  lends  its 
weight  to  this  conclusion  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  7  ；  Mark  xiL  19  ；  Luke  xxiv.  27,  44; 
Jobn  i  45;  v.  46,  47  ；  Acts  xv.  21  ；  Eom.  x.  5).  Even  Bleek  with  sufficient 
candour  admits  that  this  was  the  view  entertained  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  as  Philo  and  Josephos  expressly  testify  ；  and  the  force  of  this  admission 
is  not  rendered  nugatory  by  the  oft-quoted  dicta  that  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  came  into  the  world  to  teach  criticism  (Clericus),  and  tliat  faith  in 
Christ  cannot  set  limits  to  critical  inquiries  (De  Wette)  ；  for,  as  Hermann 
Witsitis  justly  obeerves,  it  is  quite  true  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
were  critical  scholars  (critici  doctored)  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  ； 
but  they  weie  certainly  teachers  of  the  troth  (doctoree  veriiatts)  who  did 
Aot  come  into  the  woild  to  fortify  popular  errors  by  their  authority.   5.  Au 
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additional  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  internal  unity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is  true  that  in  one  sense  this  is 
tlie  very  question  in  dispute,  whether  Genesis'  is  the  work  of  one  or  more 
authors  ；  but,  as  its  (alleged)  composite  character  is  always  paraded  as  an  argu- 
ment for  its  non-Mosaic  authorship,  it  seems  both  reasonable  and  fSedi  to  cMm 
any  traces  of  internal  unity  which  the  writing  may  possess  as  supporting 
the  opposite  conclusioii.  "Sow  one  obvious  mark  of  unity  which  belongs  to 
Genesis  is  the  exact  chronological  thread  running  through,  it  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  ；  and  another  is  the  interdependence  of  all  its  parts,  of  which 
no  section  of  any  length  can  be  removed  without  introducing  into  the  narrative 
an  inexplicable  lacuna  ；  while  a  third  is  the  similarity  of  language  which  per- 
vades it  throughout,  no  one,  as  Keil  observes,  having  been  able  clearly  to 
establish  a  twofold  usm  loquendi  in  its  pages.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
only  a  l^itdmate  inference  that  such  internal  unity  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  hand  of  Moses  than  by  that  of  a  late  redactor.  And, 
6.  in  proof  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis  there  is  the  insufficiency  of 
evidence  in  support  of  every  other  hypothesis, 

§  3.  Its  Method  and  Pubfosb. 
1.  Its  method.    On  this  pointy  after  what  already  has  been  written  (vid. 
p.  L),  a  few  words  will  sofiSce.   The  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  cannot  fail  to  discern  that,  so  far  from  its  being  open  to  the  cboige  of 
incoherence  and  want  of  airangement  "which  has  been  brought  against  it  by 
some  of  its  less  scrupulous  assailants,  it  is  all  through  constructed  on  a  simple, 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  well-sustained  plan.    After  the  initial  section,  in 
which  the  sublime  programme  of  the  Divine  cosmogony  is  unfolded,  it  divides 
itself  into  ten  successive  books,  in  each  of  which,  the  story  of  human  history  is 
advanced  a  stage,  till  the  period  of  the  first  captivity  is  reached.  While 
possessing  to  each  other  the  very  closest  of  lelations  as  parts  of  the  same  con- 
nected compositioii,  it  is  observable  that  these  successive  subdivisions  have  the 
appearance  of  being  each  in  itself  a  complete  piece  or  monograph  on  the  subject 
to  which,  it  relates.   The  cause  of  this,  however,  is  not  that  each  has  been  a 
separate  document  prepared  without  lelation  to  the  others,  possibly  at  a  different 
time  and  by  a  different  hand,  as  is  so  commonly  suggested  j  it  xatber  seems 
attributable  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  Hebrew  composition,  "which,  being  governed 
less  by  logic  than  by  dramatic  interest,  advances  more  by  sketching  tableaux  of 
events  and  scenes  than  by  presenting  a  detailed  narration  of  each  historical 
incident  exactly  in  its  proper  time  and  place.    A  remembrance  of  this  will  go 
far  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  repetition  and  prolixity  which  in  some  parts 
the  narrative  exhibits.    Then  it  is  deserving  of  attention  that,  while  treating 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  the  record,  almost  infitantly  on  starting, 
Oonfinea  its  iegaids,  in  the  earlier  portion,  to  one  particular  section  (the  line  of 
S 쒜 i)»  and,  in  tho  later,  to  one  particular  family  (the  children  of  Abraham,  ia 
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tiie  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob),  and  deals  with  the  other  branches  of  the  human 
funily  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  needful  to  elucidate  the  stoiy  of  the  ohoeen 
aeed.  And  still  farther  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  elaboration  of  his  plan,  the 
author  is  always  careful  to  keep  the  readers  eye  fixed  upon  the  special  line 
whose  fortunes  he  has  set  himself  to  trace,  bj  dismissing  at  the  outset  of  each 
section  with  a  brief  notice  those  collateral  branches,  that  nothing  may  afterwards 
arise  to  divide  the  interest  with  the  holy  seed,  and  the  narrative  may  flow  on 
uninterruptedly  in  the  recital  of  their  story.  "  The  materials  of  the  hiatoiy," 
writes  Keily  "  aie  arranged  and  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  Divine  selec- 
tion ;  the  families  which  branched  off  from  the  main  line  are  noticed  fiist  of 
all  ；  and  when  they  have  been  removed  from  the  general  scope  of  the  histoTy, 
the  course  of  the  main  line  is  more  elaborately  described,  and  the  histoiy  itscdf 
is  carried  forward.  According  to  this  plan,  which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
history  of  Cain  and  his  family  piecedes  that  of  Seth  and  his  posterity  ；  the 
genealogies  of  Japhet  and  Ham  stand  before  that  of  Sbem  ；  the  histories  of 
Ishmael  and  Esau  before  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  ；  and  the  death  of  Terah 
l>efore  the  call  and  migration  of  Abraham  to  Canaan  ； "  and  "  in  this  regularity 
of  composition,"  he  further  adds,  "  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  be  clearly  seen  to 
be  the  careful  production  of  one  single  author,  who  looked  at  the  historical 
development  of  the  human  race  in  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  and  thus 
exhibited  it  as  a  complete  and  well-arranged  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God.'^ 

2.  Its  purpose.  Consideration  of  the  plan  naturally  leads  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  Book.  And  here  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
Genesis  was  not  designed  to  be  a  universal  history  of  mankind.  But  just  as 
little  was  it  written  (by  a  post-Mosaic  author)  with  the  special  view  of  glorify- 
ing Judaism  by  tracing  back  the  roots  of  its  institutions  to  a  hoary  antiquity. 
It  had  indeed  an  aim  which  may  be  said  to  liaye  been  Jewish,  but  it  had  also 
a  design  which  was  cosmopolitan.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  was 
intended  to  unfold  the  necessity  and  nature  of  the  new  economy  which  was 
about  to  be  established;  to  show  how  the  theocratic  institutions  of  salvation 
had  been  rendered  indispensable  in  consequence  of  the  fall  and  the  entire 
corraption  of  the  race  so  signally  punished  by  the  Deluge,  and  again  so  strikingly 
displayed  by  the  tower-builders  of  Isabel  ；  and  to  make  it  clear  that  they  were 
not  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  God  in  his  efforts  at  redemption,  but 
only  a  foriiher  development  of  the  line  he  had  pursued  from  the  beginning. 
Ab  the  opening  volume  of  revelation  in  which  the  history  of  salvation  was  to  be 
xecorded,  it  was  designed  to  exhibit  the  primeval  condition  of  the  liuman  race, 
with  its  melancholy  lapse  into  sin  which  first  of  all  rendered  salvation  necessary, 
and  to  disclose  the  initial  movements  of  that  Divine  grace  which  ever  since  had 
been  working  for  man's  restoiation,  and  of  which  the  theocracy  in  Israel  was 
only  a  specific  manifestation.  Thus  while  the  Book  of  Genesis  could  not  fail  to 
be  po68c«8ed  of  undying  interest  to  every  member  of  the  Hebrew  Church  and 
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nation,  it  is  likewise  a  writing  of  transcendent  value  and  paramount  importance 
to  every  scion  of  the  human  lace,  containing  as  it  does  the  only  authentic 
information  which  has  ever  yet  leached  the  world  of  the  original  dignity  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  commenced  its  career  on  earth  ； 
the  only  satisfactory  explanation  which  has  ever  yet  been  given  of  the  estate  of 
sin  and  misery  in  which,  alas,  it  all  too  plainly  find?  itself  to-day,  and  the  only 
sufficient  gospel  of  salvation  that  has  ever  yet  been  recommended  to  its  attention 
and  acceptance. 


LlTEBATUBB  OF  GENB8I8. 

Of  the  exceptionally  rich  and  varied  literature  on  Genesis,  the  principal  works  may 
be  classified  as  under  :— 

1.  Introductions.  1.  Foreign.  Bleek :  Introduction  to  the'Old  Testament,  Berlin, 
1865  ；  London,  1876.  Bohlen :  Introduction  to  Genesis,  Eonigsberg,  1835  ；  London, 

1855.  De  Wette :  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Berlin,  1817:  Boston,  1844. 
Ewald :  History  o£  Israel,  vol.  i.，  Tubingen,  1843  ；  London,  1869.  Hfivernick : 
Introduction  to  the  Pentateucb,  Erlangen,  1837  ；  Edinburgh,  1860.  Hengstenberff : 
The  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Berlin,  1831—1839  ；  Edinburgh,  1847.  KeiT: 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Dorpat,  1868  ；  Edinburgh,  1869.  Kurtz:  History 
of  ihe  Old  Covenant,  Berlin,  1853  ；  Edinburgh,  1869.  Oehler :  Theology  of  the  Old 
TeBtament,  Tiibingen,  1873  ；  Edinburgh,  1874. 

2.  English.  Colenso :  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  critically 
examined,  London,  1862 —— 1871.  Davidson :  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
London,  1862.  Home :  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  London, 
1856  (tenth  edition).  Hamilton :  The  Pentateuch  and  its  Assailants,  Edinburgh, 
1852.  Macdonald *  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  Edinburgh,  1861.  Quarry: 
Genesis  and  its  Authorship,  London,  1873. 

II.  Gommbntabies.  1.  Patristic.  The  writings  of  Iren»os,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Theodoret,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  AnguBtine. 

2.  Rabbinical.   The  works  of  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  David  Eimchi. 

3.  Reformation,  Luther :  Enarrationes  in  Primum  librum  Mose,  Wittemberg, 
1544  ；  republished  by  Hengstenberg,  Berlin,  1831.  Calvin :  Commentarii  in  Genesin, 
Geneva,  1563.  Mercerus :  Commentarius  in  Genesin,  Geneva,  1598.  Drusius :  Ad 
loca  difficiliora  Pentateuchi,  Franeker,  1617.  Grotius :  Annotationes  ad  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum,  Paris,  1641.  Clericus :  Translatio  libroruin  V.  T.  cum  paraphrasi  perpetua, 
Comment,  philol.,  dissertt  critt.,  &c.,  Amsterdam,  1693 ~ 1731.  Venema :  Disserta- 
tiones  ad  Qenesin,  1747.  Dathius:  Pentateuchus  ex  recensione  Teztus  Hebrsei, 
Leipsic,  1791.  Amongst  Boman  Catholic  writers  should  be  mentioned  PereriuB : 
Commentarii  et  disputationes  in  Genesin,  Luffduni,  1594.  Amongst  English  works, 
Willet's  Hexapla,  London,  1632;  the  Critici  Sacri,  London,  1690;  and  M.  Poli, 
Synopsis  Criticorum,  London,  1699,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Beformers  and  their 
successors  are  collected. 

4.  Modern.  (1)  Foreign.  Exegetical : —— Delitzsch :  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
third  edition,  Leipsic,  1860.  Eeil  and  Delitzsch :  Oommentaiy  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Leipsic,  1861  ；  Edinburgh,  1864.  Lange :  Commentary  on  Genesis,  Bohn,  1864  ； 
Edinburgh,  1868.  Rosenmiiller:  Scholia  in  Genesin,  Leipsic,  1821.  Theological: ~~ 
Baumgarten :  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  Eeil,  1843.  Popular : ^ Von 
Gerlnch :  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  1801 ― 1849.  (2)  English : ~ Ainsworth : 
Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  Edinburgh,  1843.  Alford :  Genesis,  and  Part  of 
Exodus,  for  English  Readers,  London,  1877.  Browne  (Bishop  of  Ely)  :  Vol.  i.  of 
Speaker's  Commentary,  London,  1871.  Inglis :  Notes  on  Genesis,  Edinburgh,  1877. 
Jamieson  :  VoL  i.  of  the  Critical  and  Experimental  Commentary,  Edinburgh,  1863. 
Ralisoh :  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1858. 
Macdonald:  Creation  and  the  Fall:  a  Defence  and  Exposition,  London  and  Edinburgh, 

1856.  Murphy :  Commentary  on  Genesis,  Edinburgh,  1863.  Patrick  (Bishop  of 
Ely) :  A  Commontaiy  upon  the  Qistorical  Books  o£  the  Old  Testament :  London  f 727, 
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Wordsworth :  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,  London,  1864.  Wright:  The  Book  of 
Genesis,  London,  1859.  (3)  American  .-—Bush :  Notes  on  Gkneais.  New  York,  1838. 
"  obos :  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory  on  Genesis,  New  York,  1865.  Turner : 
tical  Commentary  on  Gknesis,  New  York,  1846. 

Homilktical  and  PBAGTioAL  kxpositioms.  In  addition  to  the  well-known 
aentariea  of  A.  Clarke,  M.  Henry,  and  Thomas  Scott,  to  this  department  may  be 
oed: ― Bonar:  Earth's  Morning,  or  Thoughts  on  the  First  Six  Chapters  of 
,  London,  1875.  Candlish :  The  Book  of  Genesis  expounded  in  a  Series 
Dorses,  Edinburgh,  1868.  Exell :  A  Homiletical  Commentary  on  Genesis 
London,  1875  (incomplete).  Puller :  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Qenesui 
London,  1836.  Gray:  The  Biblical  Museum,  London,  1876.  Hughes :  An  Analytical 
Exposition  of  the  Tint  Book  of  Moses,  1672.  Ness :  History  and  Mystexj,  London, 
1690—1696.  Robertson,  F,  W. :  Notes  on  Genesis,  London,  1877.  White :  A. 
Commentary  upon  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis,  London.  1656. 

IV.  Gbnebal  literatubb.  Blunt:  The  History  of  Abraham,  London,  1842. 
Bonnet:  The  Exile  from  Eden;  Meditations  on  the  Third  Chapter,  London,  1839. 
Bouchier :  The  Histoiy  of  Isaac,  London,  1864.  Dawson :  The  Origin  of  the 
World,  London,  1877.  Dykes:  Abraham  the  Friend  of  God,  London,  1877. 
Grant:  The  Bible  Record  true  in  every  Age,  London,  1877.  HeD^Btenber^ : 
Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  Edinburgh,  1845.  Eitto:  Bible  Illustrations,  Edin- 
btugh,  1855.  Lawson :  Lectures  on  Joseph,  Edinburgh,  1807  ；  new  edition,  1878. 
Overton :  The  Life  of  Joseph,  London,  1866.  RawHnson :  Ancient  Monarchies, 
voL  L,  London,  1871.  Roberts:  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
London,  1835.  Records  of  the  Past :  Biblical  Archasological  Society,  London,  1875 
(publtshdng).  Robinson :  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  London,  1841.  Sandys : 
in  the  Beginning.  London,  1879.  Smith :  Assyrian  Discoveries,  London,  1875. 
Smith :  Chudean  Acoount  of  Genesis,  London,  1876.  8mith  (Thornley):  The  Life 
of  Joseph,  Edinburgh,  1875.  Stanley:  Sinai  and  Palestine,  London,  1856 ；  Lectures 
on  Jewish  Church.  London,  1866.  Tristram :  The  Land  of  Israel,  Londom  1865  ； 
The  Land  of  Moao,  London,  1873.  Thomson :  The  Land  and  the  Book,  London, 
1870.   Wilkinson:  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  London,  1847. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  literature  of  Genesis,  the  works  of  Kurtz, 
Lange,  and  BoeenmiUler  may  be  consulted. 

Analtsis  off  Contents. 

§  1.  The  BsoiNNiNa.  i.  1— ii.  3. 

1.  The  creation  of  the  universe,   i.  1,  2. 

2.  The  six  dayp'  work.    i.  3—31. 

3.  The  institution  of  the  sabbath,    ii.  1 ~ 3. 

§  %  The  obhbbations  of  the  heavens  and  thb  babth.  ii.  4— iv,  26. 

1.  The  paradisaical  state  of  man.   ii.  4—25. 

2.  The  history  of  the  fall.   iii.  1—24. 

3.  The  story  of  Gain  and  Abel.   iv.  1—15. 

4.  The  development  of  the  race.   iv.  16—26. 
%  3.  The  generations  of  Adam.   v.  1— vi.  8. 

1.  The  first  genealogical  table,   v.  1—32. 

2.  The  degeneracy  of  the  antediluvians,   vi.  1 «^ 8. 
§  4.  Thb  obnbrations  of  Noah.   vi.  9— ix.  29. 

1.  The  building  of  the  ark.   vi.  9—22. 

2.  The  narrative  of  the  Flood,   vii.  1 —— viii.  14, 

3.  The  Noachic  covenant,   viii.  15 ― ix.  17. 

4.  The  destinies  of  Noah's  sons.   ix.  18—29. 

§  5.  The  obnbbations  or  the  sons  of  Noah.  z.  1— xi.  9. 

1.  The  ethnological  register,   z.  1 ~ 32. 

2.  The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,   zL  1 ― 9. 
§  6.  The  generations  of  Shem.   zL  10—26. 

§  7.  Thi  oknebations  of  Tbrah.  zl  27— xxv.  11. 
1.  The  migration  of  the  Terachites.  ».  27—32. 
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(1)  Abram  is  called,  zii  1 ~> 3;  (2)  enters  Oftnaan,  zii.  4 ― 9;  descends 
to  Egypt,  ziL  10—20  ；  returns  to  Canaan,  ziii.  1—4  ；  separates  from 
Lot,  ziii.  6—18  j  pursues  the  kings,  adv.  1 ― 16 ;  meets  with  Melchise* 
deck,  adv.  17 24  ；  is  justified,  xv.  1—6  ；  and  taken  into  covenant 
with  God,  xv.  7 ― 21  ；  marries  Hagar,  xvi  1 ― 16  ：  receives  the  sign  of 
ciFcamcision,  xviL  1 ― 27  ；  is  visited  by  Jehovah  at  Mamre,  xviii.  1—8  ； 
and  obtains  the  promise  of  Isaac,  xviii.  9 ― 15  ；  intercedes  for  Sodom, 
xviii.  16—33  ；  which  is  soon  thereafter  destroyed,  xiz.  1 서 38  ；  sojourns 
in  Gerar,  zz.  1 ― 18  ；  rejoices  in  Isaac's  birth,  zxi  1 머 8  ；  casts  out 
Ishmael,  xzi.  9 ~~ 21  ；  covenants  with  Abimelech  at  Beersbeba,  xzi. 
22 34  ；  offers  up  Isaac  on  Moriah,  xziL  1 ― 24 ;  is  bereaved  of  Sarah, 
whom  he  buries  in  Machpelah,  zxiii  1 ― 20  ；  commissions  Eliezer  to 
find  a  bride  for  Isaac,  xxiv.  1—67  ；  enters  into  a  second  marriage 
with  Eeturah,  xxv.  1—6  ；  and  ultimately  dies,  xxv.  7—11. 

§  8.  The  qbnsrations  op  Ishkabl.  xxv.  12—18. 
§  9,  Thb  generations  of  Isaac,  xxv.  19— xxxv.  29. 

1.  The  birth  and  early  history  of  Isaac's  pons.  xxv.  19 34. 

2.  The  subsequent  career  of  Isaac,   zzyl  1 ~ 35. 

3.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  by  Isaac,    xxvii.  1—46. 

4.  The  fortunes  of  Isaac's  heir,    xxviii.  1 ― xxxv.  26.   Jacob  departs  to 

Padan-aram^  xxviiL  1 "ᅳ xxxv.  26  ；  sees  God  at  Bethel,  xxviii.  10 "ᅳ 22  ； 
arrives  at  Haran,  zzix.  1 ― 14  ；  marries  Leah  and  Rachel,  zxiz.  15-^- 
35  ；  serves  with  Laban,  zxz.  1—43  ；  flees  from  Laban,  xzzi.  1 ― 55  ；  is 
met  by  angels  at  Mahanaim,  rsxii.  1 ― 12  ；  sends  a  message  to  Esau, 
zzxii.  13—23  ；  wrestles  with  an  angel,  xxxii.  24 ~ 32  ；  is  reconciled  to 
Esau,  zxxiii.  1 ― 20  ；  hears  of  his  daughter's  defilement,  xxxiv.  1 31  ； 
revisits  Bethel,  xxxv.  1 ― 15  ；  is  bereaved  of  Rachel,  xxxv.  16—20  ； 
returns  to  Isaac  at  Mamre,  xxxv.  27. 
6.  The  death  of  Isaac,   xxxv.  27—29. 

§  10.  Thb  generations  op  Esau,  xxxvi.  1— xxxvii.  1. 

§  11.  The  generations  of  Jacob,  xxxvii.  2 ~ 1.  26. 

1.  The  wickedness  of  Jacob's  sons,   zzrvii.  2 ~ zzxviii.  30. 

(1^  Joseph  hated  bv  his  brethren.   xxxviL  2 ~ 36. 

(2)  The  sins  of  Judah  and  Onan.    zxxviiL  1 30. 

2.  The  fortunes  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,   zxziz.  1 ― zii.  57. 

(1)  His  imprisonment  by  Potiphar.    zzxix.  1 —— 23. 

(2)  His  advancement  by  Pharaoh,   xl.  1 ― xli.  57. 
8.  The  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan,   zlil.  1 —— xlv.  28. 


The  descent  of  Jacob's  sons  to  E^ypt  without  BeDiamin.  ziii.  1 38. 

(2)  The  second  journey  to  Egypt  with  Benjamin,   xliii.  1 ~ 34. 

(3)  The  stratagem  of  Joseph  to  detain  Benjamin,   xliv.  1 ~ 34. 

(4)  Joseph's  discoveiy  of  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  invitation  of  his 
father  to  visit  Egypt.   :      "*  ᅳ 

16  descent  of  Jacob  to  Egypt 
1)  The  departure  from  Beersheba.   xlvi.  1 ― 27. 


joveiy 

father  to  visit  Egypt,   xlv.  1—28. 
4.  The  descent  of  Jacob  to  Egypt   xlvi.  1— xlvii  10. 


(2)  The  arrival  at  Goshen,    xlvi.  28—34. 

(3)  The  presentation  to  Pharaoh,   xlvii.  1 ― 10.  , 

5.  The  settlement  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  Egypt,    xlvii.  11 ~ 26, 

6.  The  last  days  of  Jacob  in  Egypt   xlvil  27— xlix.  32. 

(1^  The  charge  given  to  Joseph,   xlvii.  27 —— 31. 
(2)  The  blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,   xlviii.  1 ― 22. 
{bS  The  last  prophetic  utterance,   xliz.  1 ― 28. 

(4)  The  charge  concerning  his  burial   xlix.  29—32. 

7.  The  death  of  Jacob  in  Egypt,   xlix.  33—1.  14. 

(1)  The  moorning  for  Jacob.   L  1 ― 7. 

(2)  The  funeral  of  Jacob.   】•  7—14 

8.  The  last  of  Jacob's  sons.   L  16—26. 

(1)  The  fear  of  Joseph's  brethren.   ].  15—21. 

(2)  The  death  of  Joseph.   I  22—26. 
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THE  PRIMEVAL  AGE  OF  THE  WORLD  (Chs.  I.— IX.)- 
FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  DELUGE. 
§  1.  The  Bsoinninq  (Ch.  I,  1— II.  3), 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I, 


I.  That  this  initial  section  is  not  history 
Is  apparent  from  the  drcumstance  that  the 
occurrences  it  describes  belong  to  a  period  of 
time  wbidi  antedates  the  dawn  of  history. 
That  it  is  not  ddence  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that,  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  particulars,  it 
refers  to  a  condition  of  our  globe  concerning 
which  even  modem  research  has  attained  to 
no  definite  conclusions,  while  in  all  of  them 
it  claims  to  be  regarded  not  as  uttering  the 
findings  of  reason,  but  as  declaring  the 
conne  of  nature.  That  still  less  can  it  be 
myth  must  be  obvious  to  any  who  will  care- 
fdllj  contrast  it  with  those  heathen  cosmo- 
gonies which  it  is  said  to  resemble.  Only 
the  most  absolute  devotion  to  preconceived 
opinion  can  render  one  oblivioiu  of  its 
immense  superiority  to  them  in  respect  of 
both  simplicitjr  of  constractkm  and  sub- 
limity of  conceptkm.  The  absurdities,  pue- 
rflitiM,  and  monstrosities  that  abound  in 
them  are  congpicnously  absent  from  it  It 
alone  ascends  to  the  idea  of  a  creation  ex 
nihUo,  and  of  a  supreme  Intelligence  by 
whom  that  creation  is  effected.  Unlike 
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them,  it  is  destitnte  of  either  local  colouring 
or  national  peculiarity,  being  no  more  Jewish 
than  it  is  Assyrian  or  Indian,  Persian  or 
Egyptian.  The  inspired  original,  of  which 
heathen  creation-stories  are  the  corrupted 
traditions,  it  maj  be  ；  impartial  reason  and 
honest  criticism  alike  forbid  its  relegation  to 
a  common  category  with  them.  Since,  then, 
it  is  neither  history,  nor  science,  nor  myth- 
ology, it  most  be  bsyelation  ；  unless  in- 
deed it  be  regarded  as  either  "the  recorded 
intuition  of  the  first  man,  handed  down  bj 
tradition/'  a  theory  successfully  demon- 
strated by  Kurtz  to  be  altogether  inadequate, 
or  the  inductive  speculation  of  some  primi- 
tive cosmogonist,  a  solution  of  its  genesis 
scarcely  lera  satisfactory.  To  characterise 
it  as  a  pious  fraud,  of  post-Mosaic  origin, 
written  to  uphold  the  Jewish  week  cycle  and 
the  institution  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  is  not 
only  to  negative  its  inspiiation,  but  to  in- 
validate  the  Divine  authority  of  the  whole 
book,  to  which  it  serves  as  an  introduction. 
Happily  its  inspiration  is  a  mucli  less  violent 
supposition  than  its  invention,  and  one  which 
is  susceptible  of  almost  perfect  demonstration. 
Rightly  viewed,  its  inspiration  is  involved  in 
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the  simpler  question  of  its  truthfulness.  If 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  true,  it  can  only 
have  been  given  by  inspiration  ；  and  that  it  is 
true  may  be  said  to  be,  with  rapidly  aug- 
menting emphasis,  the  verdict  of  science. 

II.  As  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  it 
was  imparted  to  its  author,  the  vtsion 
theory  of  Kurtz,  though  declared  by  Ealiscli 
to  be  "a  complicated  tissue  of  conjecture! 
and  assumptions  utterly  destitute  of  every, 
ths  faintest  and  remotest,  BiUicaL  founda- 
tixm"  is  perhaps,  with  certain  modifications, 
the  best.  Rejecting  the  idea  of  a  series  of 
creative  tableaux  without  any  solid  substra- 
tum of  actual  fact,  there  is  clearly  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  discredit  the 
hypothesis  that  the  far  past  may  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  writer  of  this  ancient  docu- 
ment in  the  same  fashion  as  we  know  the 
remote  future  was  discovered  to  the  later 
prophets.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
in  Scripture  to  warrant  the  assumption  that, 
as  Daniel  heard  "  the  speaking  between  the 
banks  of  the  XJlai,"  and  received  dream- 
revelations  of  the  four  ifreat  world  monarch- 
ies, and  as  John  beheld  yisions  and  heard 
Toioes  concerning  the  things  which  were 
shortly  to  come  to  pass,  so  the  Jewish  law- 
giver, or  the  primitive  Nabi  to  whom  this 
revelation  was  imparted,  may  have  beheld  in 
sublime  panorama  the  evolution  of  the  light, 
the  npliftins:  of  the  atmosphere,  the  parting 
of  the  waters,  the  placing  of  the  orhs,  the 
filling  of  the  land,  sea,  and  sky  with  life, 
while  he  listened  with  awestrack  silence  to 
the  voices  of  Elohim,  as  they  were  uttered  at 
the  opening  of  each  creative  day.  Some- 
thing like  this,  Professor  Lewis  aptlj  re- 
marks, appeara  neoessaiy  to  explain  the 
reception  by  the  prophet's  mind  of  those 
ineffable  ideas  of  which  previoiuly  he  had  no 
types  or  conceptions. 

III.  Though  not  poetical  in  the  wnae  of 
being  composed  in  ornate  and  figurative 
lanffuage,  the  pTeoent  section  may  be  truth- 
fully described  as  rhythmical  in  structure, 
possessing  an  artificial  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment, much  obscured  by  its  diyidon  in  the 
English  yeraion  into  diapters  and  ven6«, 
which  almost  justifies  its  designation  as  The 
Primeval  Song,  or  Hymn  of  Creation,  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  lyric  poem  in 
P8.  civ.,  and  the  post-Ezilion  ode  in  Ps. 


cxxxvi,  in  both  of  which  a  Hebrew  bard 
recites  the  story  of  creation. 

Ver.  1.— In  the  beginning,  Bereshith,  is 
neither  "from  eternity,"  aa  in  John  L  1  ；  nor 
"in  wisdom "  (Chaldee  paraphrase),  as  if 
parallel  with  Prov.  UL  19  and  Ps.  civ.  24  ；  nor 
by  Christ,"  wlio,  in  CoL  i  18,  is  denomin- 
ated Apxri;  but  "at  the  commencement  of 
time."  Without  indicating  when  the  be* 
finning  was,  the  expression  intimates  that 
the  beginning  was.  Exod.  xx.  11  seems  to 
imply  that  tibis  was  the  initiation  of  the 
firet  day's  work.  The  formula,  "  And  God 
said,"  with  which  each  day  opens,  rather 
points  to  ver.  3  as  its  proper  terminus  a 
guo,  which  the  beginning  absolute  may  have 
antedated  by  an  indefinite  period.  God. 
Elokim  (either  the  highest  Being  to  be 
fearedt  from,  alah,  to  fear, ― Hengstenbei^, 
Delitzscb,  Eeil,  Oehler.  &a,  ―  or,  more 
probably,  the  strong  and  mighty  Onet  from 
ault  to  be  Btronff ~~ Gesenius,  Lanse,  Tayler 
Lewis,  MacdonaTd,  Murphy,  &o)  is  the 
most  fi^quent  des^nation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Old  Testament,  occurring  up- 
wards of  2000  times,  and  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  present  section.  Its  plural 
form  is  to  be  explained  neither  as  a  remnant 
of  polytheism  (Gesenius),  nor  as  indicating  a 
plurality  of  beings  through  whom  the  Deity 
reveals  himself  (Uuum^rten,  Lange),  nor  as 
a  plural  of  mniestj  (Aben  Ezra,  Ealisch, 
Alrord),  like  the  royal  "we"  of  earthly 
potentates,  a  usage  which  the  best  Hebraists 
affirm  to  have  no  existence  in  the  Scriptures 
(Macdonald),  nor  as  a  cumulative  plural, 
answerinK  the  same  purpose  as  a  repetition 
of  the  Divine  name  (Hengstenberg,  Dreschler, 
and  others)  ；  but  either  (1)  as  a  pluralis  in- 
UtaHs,  expressive  of  the  ftuness  of  the 
nature,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
powers  (Delitzsch,  Miirphy,  Mac- 
donald) ；  or,  (2)  notwithstanding  Calvin's 
dread  of  Sabellianism,  as  a  pluralU  trini- 
tatis,  intended  to  foreshndow  the  threefold 

？ eraonalitj  of  the  Godhead  (Luther,  Cocceius, 
eter  Lombard,  Murphy,  Candlish,  &c.)  ；  or 
(8)  both.  The  suggestion  of  Taller  Lewis, 
that  the  term  may  be  a  contraction  for  El- 
£loliim,  itie  God  of  all  superhuman  powers, 
is  inconsistent  with  neitner  of  the  abo^e 
interpretations.  That  the  Divine  name  should 
adjust  itself  without  difficulty  to  all  sub- 
sequent discoveries  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  personality  and  nature  is  odIv  what 
we  should  expect  in  a  God-given  revelation. 
Unless  where  it  refers  to  the  angels  (Pa. 
viil  5),  or  to  heathen  deities  (Gen.  xxxi.  82  ； 


Exod.  zx.  8  ；  Jer.  xvi 
rulers  (Exod.  xxii  8, 
joined  with  verba  and  a4j< 
singular,  an  anomaly  in  langi 
been  explained  as  suggesting 


20),  or  to  earthly 
9),  Elohim  is  con- 

  in  the 

which  has 
unity  of 
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the  Godhead  Created.  Bora,  one  of  throe 
terms  employed  in  this  aection,  and  in 
SCTiptore  generally,  to  describe  the  Divine 
activity  ；  the  other  two  being  yatzar, 
"  formed/'  and  <uah,  "  made  " ― both  signi- 
fnng  to  construct  out  of  pre-existing  mate- 
rials (cf.  for  yatzar,  ch.  U.  7  ;  viil  19  ；  Pt. 
zxziii  15  ；  Iaa.  xliv.  9  ；  for  cuah.  ch.  viii.  6  ； 
Ezod.  16  ；  Deat  iv.  16),  and  predicable 
•qnally  of  God  and  idail  Bora  &  used  ex- 
eliisiTely  of  God.  Though  not  necessarily 
inTolTed  in  its  n^nificance,  the  idea  of 
creation  ex  nihilo  is  acknowledged  by  the 
best  expositors  to  be  hero  intended.  Its 
employment  in  vera.  21,  26，  though  seem- 
ingly against,  is  really  in  favour  of  a  dis- 
tinctiydj  oreatiTe  act;  in  both  of  these 
instanoes  something  that  did  not  previously 
exist,  i. «.  animal  life  and  the  human  spirit 
having  been  called  into  being.  In  the  sense 
of  producing  what  is  new  it  frequently 
occurs  in  Scripture  (c£  Pa.  1L  12  ；  Jer. 
xv±  12  ；  Isa.  Ur.  18).  Thus,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  this  venerable  document,  the 
visible  universe  neither  existed  from  eternity, 
nor  was  fashioned  out  of  pre-existing  ma* 
terials,  nor  proceeded  forth  as  an  emanation 
"  the  AMolute,  but  was  lummoned  into 
by  an  express  creative  fiat  The 
tent  bolaly  claims  this  as  a  d< 
r  to  rdvelation  (Heb.  xL  8).  M< 
oe  explicitly  ^ifla^owi  it  as  a 
The  oontinaity  of  force 


of 

of  neither  creation  nor  annihilation,  but 
demands  *n  onseen 
the  visible  has  been  prodi 


3rw, 

luoed 


out 


non,  1 
of  wh 


ioh 


into  y 


by  an  in- 

mi 

laliy  ret 
pp.  167,  170).  Whether 


telligent  agency  residing  in  the  unseen,"  and 
•      which  it 


must  eventually  return  ('  The 


Unseen  Universe,  _ 

the  language  of  the  "writer  to  the  Hebrews 
homologates  th0  do 훕 ma  of  an  "unseen 
ireno  "  (ji^  fcuvofuvov),  out  of  which  rd 
twSfiti^p  ytyovi^m,  the  last  result  of 
dnce,  as  expreaeed  by  the  authors  of  the 
aboY«*xum&ed  work,  is  practicallj  an  admU- 
sion  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  creation. 
The  iMTe&i  and  th«  tarth  (i  e.  mwidw 
unwernu ᅳ • Gesanins,  Ealiich,  ftc.Clch.ii 
1  ；  xhr.  19,  22  ；  P&  cxr.  15  ；  Jer.  zxiiL  24. 
The  earth  and  the  heavens  always  mean  the 
terrestrial  globe  with  its  aerial  firmaj 
OtelLii4;Pt.  cxlviii  13 ；  Zech.  v.  9). 
earth  here  alladed  to  is  manifestly  not 
dry  land  (v«r.  10),  which  was  not  sepan 
from  the  waters  till  the  third  day,  but  the 
entire  mam  of  which  oar  planet  is  composed, 

which  was  not  uplifted  from  the  okaotic 
deep  until  the  second  day.  The  hearens 
are  the  rest  of  the  Qnirene.  The  Hebrews 
were  awm  of  other  heavens  than  the  "  firma- 
ment "  or  gaaeooB  expanse  which  oyer-arches 
the  eurUk  "Tret  regiones,"  lays  Poole, 
"nbi  aves,  ubi  nubes,  ubi  aideni."  But, 


any 
the 


beyond  these,  the  Shemitic  mind  conceived 
of  the  heaven  where  the  angels  dwell 
(1  Kiam  xxii*  19;  Matt  xviil  10),  and 
whore  God  speciallr  resides  (Deat  xxvi  15  ； 
1  Kings  viii  30 ;  Pa  ii.  4),  if,  indeed,  thia 
latter  was  not  distioenished  as  a  more  ex- 
alted region  than  wat  occupied  by 
creature — aa  "the  heaven  of  heavens/ 
pre-eminently  sacred  abode  of  the  Supreme 
(Deut  x.  14;  1  Kings  viii  27 ;  Pa.  cv.  16). 
The  fundamental  idea  associated  unth  the 
term  was  that  of  height  [shamayim,  literally, 
"  the  heights"— Qesenius,  Fiiret).  To  the 
Greek  mind  heaven  meant  "  the  SoundaTy  " 
(ohoavoc,  from  6poc Arist),  or,  "the  raised 
up  '  (from  ip— to  be  prominent ~ Liddell 
and  Scott).  The  Latin  spoke  of  "the  con- 
cavity" (cajltm,  slMed  to  koIXoc,  hollow),  or 
"the  engraved *'  (from  ocbIo,  to  engrave). 
The  Saxon  thought  of  "  the  heayed-up  ardu" 
The  Hebrew  imagined  great  spaces  rising 
tier  upon  tier  above  the  earth  (which,  in 
contradistinction,  was  named  "the  flat* 
jnrt  as  with  regard  to  time  he  spoke  of 
olamim  (Gr.  aluvtc).  Though  not  anticipate 
modern  astronomical  discovery,  he  nad 
conceptions  of  the  dimensions 
world  (Gen.  xv.  6  ；  Isa.  xL  26  ； 
87  ；  Amoe  iz.  6)  ；  and,  though 
pnacquaiiited  with  our  present  ^eographiral 
ideas  of  the  earth's  configuration,  he  waa 
able  to  represent  it  as  a  ^obe,  and  as  sua* 
pended  upon  nothing  (Isa.  zL  11  ；  Job  xxri. 
7—10;  Prov.  viii  27).  The  connection  of  the 
present  verse  with  those  which  follow  has 
been  much  debated.  The  proposal  of  Aben 
adopted  by  Calyin,  to  read,  "  In  the 
ling  when  God  created  the  heavens 
the  earth,  the  earth  was  .  .  •  •  is  gram- 
matically inaomis8iblo.  Equally  objectionable 
on  the  ground  of  grammar  is  the  suggestion 
of  Bunsen  and  Ewald,  to  connect  the  &nst 
vtrse  with  the  third,  and 
p«reiithetioal  ；  while  it  is 
dmplicity  of  oonstruction 
the  chapter.  The  device  < 
and  Chalmera,  so  Istyoarably 
harmonists  of  Scripture 
to  read  the  first  verse  as 


,ed  by 
geology, 
ar  to  th« 


»le  section,  is  exploded  by  the  f&ct  that 
»rioal  narration  can  begin  with  "and" 
To  this  Exod.  i  lis  no  ezoeption,  the  second 
book  of  Moms  being  in  reality  a  continuation 
of  the  first  Honest  exegens  requires  that 
rer.  1  shall  be  viewed  as  descriptive  of  the 
first  of  the  series  of  Divine  acts  detailed  in 
th«  chapter,  and  that  yer.  %  while  admit* 
ting  of  an  interyal,  shall  be  held  as  com. 


ing  in  immediate  succession ~ an  interpreta- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
theory  which  discovers  the  geologic  a^es  be- 


tween the  creative  beginning  and  primeval 
chaos. 

Ver.  2.— lad  the  earth.  Clearly  the  earth 
b  2 
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referred  to  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  pre- 


sent terrestrial  globe  with  its  atmospheric 
~  I  not  simply  "the  land  "  as 

opposed  to  "the  skies 


nent,  and  not  simply  "the 
ed  to  "the  skies "  (Murphy)  ； 
tainly  not  "the  heavens "  of  ver.  1  as  well 
as  the  eartli  (Delitzsch)  ；  and  least  of  all 
"  a  section  of  the  dry  land  in  Central  Asia  " 
(Buckland,  Pye  Smith).  It  U  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  exegesis  that  a  word  shall  retain 
the  meaning  it  at  first  posseaaes  till  either 
intimation  is  made  by  the  writer  of  a 
change  in  its  uiffnificance,  or  such  change 
is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities 
of  the  context,  neither  of  which  is  the  case 
here.  Was.  Not  "  had  become."  Without 
form  and  void.  Literally,  wasteness  and 
emptiness,  tohu  vabohu.  The  words  are 
employed  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  11  and  Jer.  ir.  23 
to  depict  the  desolation  and  desertion  of  a 
rained  and  depopulated  land,  and  by  many 
have  been  pressed  into  service  to  support  the 
idea  of  a  preceding  cosmos,  of  wtuch  the 
chaotic  condition  of  our  planet  was  the 
wreck  (Murphy,  Wordaworth,  Bush,  kc ). 
Delitzsch  ai^ues,  on  the  ground  that  tohu 
vabohu  implies  the  ruin  of  a  previoos  cos- 
mos, that  ver.  2  does  not  state  specifically 
that  God  created  the  earth  in  this  desolate 
and  waste  coodition  ；  and  that  death,  which 
is  inconceivable  out  of  connection  with  sin, 
was  in  the  world  prior  to  the  &U  ；  that  ver. 
2  presupposes  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and 
adduces  in  support  of  his  view  Job  xxxviiL 
4—7  ('Bib.  Fsychology/  sect.  L  p.  76; 
Clarlr'8  '  For.  Theol.  Lil 누 a  notion  which 
Ealisch  contemptuouflly  classes  axnonff  "  the 
aberrations  of  profound  minds, °  ana  "the 
endless  reveries  "  of  "  far-sighted  thi&ken." 
Bush  is  confident  that  Isa.  Sv.  18,  in  which 
Jehov^i  declares  that  he  created  not  the 
earth  tohuy  is  conclusive  asainst  a  prime- 
val cbaoe.  The  parallel  clumse,  however, 
shows  that  not  the  original  state,  but  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  globe,  was  contei 
plated  in  Jehovah's  language  :  "He 


Pl«  ᅳ  ^ 

it  not  tohu,  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabit 
t.  e*  the  Creator  < 


im- 
ted 


the  new-created  earth  was,  not  innumerable 
、  _     t  very  shortly,  after  it  was  smnnu 
into  existence.    It  was  formless  and  lifeless  ； 


ages,  but  \ 


a  huge,  shapeless,  objectiess,  tenantless  mass 
of  matter,  the  gaseous  and  solid  elements 
commingled,  in  which  neither  organised 
strnctOTe,  nor  animated  form,  nor  even  dis- 
tinctly-traced outline  of  any  kind  appeared. 
And  darkneM  (was)  upon  the  &oe  of  thM 
deep.  The  "  deep,  from  a  root  signifying 
to  disturb,  is  frequently  applied  to  the  sea 
(Ps.  xliL  8),  and  here  probably  intimates  that 
the  primordial  matter  of  our  globe  existed 
in  a  fluid,  or  liquid,  or  molten  form*  Dawson 


distinguishes  between  "the  deep"  and  the 
"waters,"  making  the  latter  refer  to  the 
liquid  condition  of  the  globe,  and  the  former 
apply  to  "  the  atmospheric  waters,"  i.  t、  the 
yaporous  or  aeriform  masa  mautling  the  sur« 
fiw»  of  our  nascent  planet,  and  containing 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  atmosphere- 
was  afterwards  elaborated  ('Origin  of  the 
World,'  p.  105).  As  yet  the  whole  was 
shrouded  in  the  thick  folcU  of  Cimmerian 
gloom,  ciyingnot  the  slightest  promise  of  that 
&ir  world  of  light,  order,  and  life  into  which 
it  was  about  to  be  transformed.  OdIj  one 
spark  of  hope  might  have  been  detected  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  】 


(literally, 


냐  moved 

upon  the  fftoe  of  the 


_  brooding)  _ 
wateri.'  that  the  JRuacK  Elohim,  or  breath  of 
God,  was  not  a  great  wind,"  or  "  a  wind  of 
God,"  ib  determined  by  the  non-existence  of 
the  air  at  this  particular  stage  in  the  earth's 
development  In  accordance  with  Biblical 
oaage  generally,  it  must  be  regarded  as  ^ 
designation  Dot  simply  "of  the  Divine 
power,  which,  like  the  wind  and  the  breath, 
cannot  be  perceived "  (Gesenius),  but  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  uniformly  represented  aa 
the  source  or  formative  cauae  of  all  life  and 
order  in  the  world,  whether  physical,  in， 
telloctual,  or  spiritual  (c£  Jod  xzyl  13  ； 
xxvii  3  ；  Pa.  xxxiii  6  ；  civ.  29;  cxliii 
10  ；  Isa.  xxxiv.  16;  lzi.  1  ；  lxiii  11).  As 
it  were,  the  mention  of  Buach  Elokin\ 
is  the  first  out-blossoming  of  the  latent 
fulness  of  the  Divine  personality,  the  initial 
movement  in  that  sublime  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead,  which{  advancing 
slowly,  and  at  the  best  bat  indistinctly, 
throughout  Old  Testament  times,  cabsinated 
in  the  dear  and  ample  disclosures  of  the 
gospeL  The  spedai  form  of  this  Divine 
agent's  activi^r  is  described  as  that  of  "  brood- 
ing "  (meracMphetht  from  rachaph,  to  be 
tremulous,  as  with  love  ；  hence,  in  Piel,  to 
cherish  young - » Dent  zxxii.  11)  or  flatter* 
ihg  over  the  liquid  elements  of  the  shape* 


into  operation  in  answer  to  the  six  words  of 
the  six  ensuing  days.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  traces  of  this  primeyal  chaos  are 
to  be  detected  in  varioas  heathen  oosmo* 
gonies,  as  the  following  brief  extracts  will 
show  ： ― 1.  The  Chaldean  legend,  deciphered 
from  the  creation  tablet  discovered  in  the 
palace  of  Assarbanipal,  King  of  Assyria, 
B.O.  886,  depicts  the  desolate  and  void  con- 
dition of  the  earth  thus  ： ᅳ 

"  When  above  were  not  raised  the  heavens, 
And  below  on  the  earth  a  plant  had  not 
grown  up  ； 

The  abyss  also  had  not  broken  up  their 
boundaries; 
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The  chaos  (or  water)  tiamat  (the  sea)  waa 
the  producing-mother  of  the  whole  oi 
them,"  &a 

('  Chaldean  Genesis/  p.  62.) 

2.  The  Babylonian  cosmogony,  aooordinff  to 
BeroBns  (B.a  380 » 260),  commences  wiui  a 
time  "  in  which  there  existed  ^ptbing  but 
darkness  and  an  aby88  of  waters,  wheiein 
resided  most  hideous  beings,  which  were 
rnroduced  of  a  twofold  principle.  .  •  .  .  » 
The  person  who  presided  over  them  was  a 
woman  named  Omoroca,  which  in  the  Chal- 
dean language  is  ThalatUi,  in  Greek  Thalaast, 
the  sea,  but  which  mifrht  equally  be  inter- 
preted the  moon"  ('Chaldean  Genesis,' ppw 
40,  41).  8.  The  Egyptian  account  of  tne 
origin  of  the  universe,  as  given  by  Diodorus 
Siodii8,  represents  the  heaven  and  earth  as 
blended  together,  till  afterwards  the  elements 
began  to  separate  and  the  air  to  move. 
According  to  another  idea,  there  was  a  yast 
abyss  enveloped  in  boundless  darkness,  with 
a  subtle  spirit,  intellectual  in  power,  existing 
in  the  chaos  (Macdonald,  1  Creation  and  the 
Fall/ p.  49).  4.  ThePha  mtctan  cosmogony 
says,  ,'The  first  principle  of  the  universe 
was  a  dark  windy  air  and  an  eternal  dark 
chao&  Through  the  love  of  the  Spirit  to  ita 
own  principles  a  mixture  arose,  and  a  con- 
nection called  desire,  the  beginning  of  all 
things.  From  this  connection  of  the  Spirit 
was  begotten  motf  which,  according  to  some, 
aigDilie8  mvdt  according  to  othera,  a  cor- 
raption  of  a  watery  mixture,  but  is  probably 
a  feroiniiie  form  of  mo,  water.  From  this 
were  developed  creatures  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg,  called  zophasemin  "  (Macdonald,  p.  60). 
6.  The  Indian  mythology  is  very  striking 
in  its  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
The  institutes  of  Menu  affirm  that  at  first 
all  was  dark,  the  world  still  resting  in  the 
rpose  of  the  Eternal,  whose  first  thought 
ated  water,  and  in  it  the  seed  of  life, 
became  an  egg,  from  which  issued 
ma,  the  creative  power,  who  divided  his 
own  substance  and  became  male  and  female. 
The  waters  were  called  ndrdt  as  being  the 
production  of  Nara,  or  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who,  on  account  of  these  being  his  first 
ayana,  or  place  of  motion,  is  named  Nferfiy- 
ana,  or  moving  an  the  waters.  A  remark- 
able hymn  from  the  Rig  Veda,  translated  by 
Dr.  Max  Miiller,  also  closely  approximates 
to  the  Scriptural  account  ：  ― 

"  Nor  ^ht  nor  nought  existed  ；  yon  bright 

Wat  not,  nor  heaven's  broad  woof  out- 
stretched above. 
The  only  one  breathed  breathless  by  itself; 
Other  than  it  there  nothing  since  bath 

there  was,  and  all  at  first  was 


In  gloom  profound ― an  ooetn  without 
iight" 

(m  Maodon«ld*t  'Omtion,'  Act,  p.  61.) 

6.  The  deecriptdon  of  chaot  gdven  by  Ovid  it 
too  appropriate  to  be  overlooked  ： ― 

【  An1»  mare  et  tellns,  et,  quod  tegit  omnia, 


t»mare  el 
cselam, 


U11Q8  erat  toto  natura  Tnltiu  in  orbe, 
Quern  dizSre  chaos  ；  radis  indigestaqne 


moles 

 auia  corporo  in  uno 

Frigid*  pngnabant  calidis,  hamentia  ncds, 
MoUiA  cum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia 
pondus"  ('Metamor./  lib.  i  1). 

Yet  not  more  remarkable  are  these  indirect 
confirmations  of  the  trathfulneBS  of  the  Bib- 
lical cosmogony  than  the  direct  corrobora- 
tions it  derives  from  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science.  (1)  The  nebular  hypo- 
thesis of  Laplace,  which,  though  only  a 
hypothesis,  must  yet  be  admitted  to  possess 
a  nigh  degree  of  probability,  strudnglj 
attests  its  authenticity.  Tnat  eminent 
astronomer  demonstrated  that  a  huge  chaotic 
mass  of  nebulous  matter,  revolving  in  space 
on  its  own  axis  with  a  sufficient  velocity, 
and  gradually  condensing  from  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  would  erentuaUy,  by  throwing  off 
successive  rings  from  the  parent  body,  de- 
velop all  the  celestial  orbs  that  presently 
compose  oui4  planetary  system.  Though  for 
a  long  time  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
Biblical  scholars,  and  at  the  first  only  tenta- 
tively thrown  out.  by  its  author,  Kant,  yet  so 
exactly  does  it  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
our  solar  system  as  disclosed  by  the  tele- 
scope, that  it  may  now  be  said  to  nave  vindi- 
cated its  claim  to  be  accepted  as  the  best 
solution  science  has  to  give  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  uoiverse  ；  while  further  and 
more  dispassionate  reflection  has  convinced 
theologians  generally,  that  so  far  from  con- 
flicting with  the  utterances  of  inspiration,  it 
rather  surprisingly  endorses  them.  (2)  The 
researches  of  physical  philosophy  in  con- 
nection with  nydrodynamics  have  success- 
fully established  that  the  present  form  of 
our  earth,  that  of  (the  solid  of  revolution 
called)  an  oblate  spheroid,  is  such  as  it  must 
necessarily  have  assumed  had  its  original 
condition  been  that  of  a  liquid  mass  revolv- 
ing round  its  own  axis.  (3)  Geological 
science  likewise  contributes  its  quota  to  the 
constantly  accumulating  weight  of  evidence 
in  8up|K>rt  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  by 
announcing  as  the  result  of  its  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  earth's  crust,  that 
below  a  certain  point,  called  "the  stratum 
of  invariable  temperature,"  the  heat  of  the 
interior  mass  becomes  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  beneath  tne  surface,  thus  lead- 
ing not  unnaturally  to  the  inference  that 
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"  the  earth  has  aieumed  its  present  state  |  gaaeous,  or  fluid  state  **  (Oreen'i  '  Otology t 
cooling  down  from  an  intensely  heated,  or  »  p. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1. ^ The  visible  universe.  I.  One,  yet  not  sikilb.  1.  Opm.  In  age,  origin, 
and  nature  one,  "the  heavens  and  the  earth"  also  constitute  one  vast  system. 
Cohering  physically  through  the  force  of  gravitation,  which,  in  its  ultimate  analysis, 
is  simply  an  expression  of  the  Divine  power,  they  are  unified  Bpiritually  by  Christy 
who  is  the  impersonation  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  love  (John  i.  8, 9 ;  CoL  i.  I5t  17). 
Hence,  as  constituting  one  stupendous  system,  they  are  not  independent,  but  mutually 
influential— ^pAynco//^  according  to  science,  spiriiuallff  according  to  Scripture  (Luke 
xv.  7,  10;  Ephes.  iii.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  12,  &c).  Yet— 2.  Not  simple,  but  complex, 
consisting  of  two  parte— of  this  mundane  sphere,  with  its  diversified  contents  of  men, 
animals,  and  plants  ；  and  of  those  shining  heavens,  with  their  etarry  hosts  and  angelic 
races.  Hence  the  histories  of  those  two  realms  may  be  widely  diTergent *^ an  infer- 
ence which  astronomy  warrants  as  to  their  physical  developroento,  and  revelation 
endorees  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  experiences.  Hence  to  argue  from  the  one  to 
the  other  is  to  reason  hypotbetically  ；  as,  e.  g.y  to  conclude  that  the  planets  roost  be 
inhabited- because  the  earth  is,  or  to  affirm  that  the  Divine  treatment  of  the  human 
and  angelic  races  must  of  necessity  be  alike. 

II.  Vast,  yet  not  infinite.  1.  Vtut  Enlarged  as  were  Shemitic  notions  of  ' 
the  dimensions  of  God's  universe,  modern  astronomy,  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 

of  its  revelations,  gives  definite  shape  to  what  were  then  only  vague  and  shadowy 

conceptions.    Imagination  becomes  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the 

circle  of  the  universe.    Commencing  with  the  sun,  the  central  body  of  our  planetary  . 

system,  with  a  diameter  about  three  times  our  distance  from  the  moon,  and  passing, 

on  her  outward  journey,  no  fewer  than  seven  worlds  in  addition  to  our  own,  most  of 

tbem  immensely  larger,  she  only  reaches  the  outskirts  of  the  first  department  of 

creation  at  a  distance  of  2,853,800,000  miles.   Then,  when  to  this  is  added  that  the 

nearest  fixed  star  is  so  remote  that  three  years  are  required  for  its  light  to  reach  the 

earth  ；  that  from  some  of  the  more  distant  nebulae  the  light  has  been  travelliiig  for 

millions  of  years  ；  that  the  number  of  the  stars  is  practically  infinite  ；  and  that  each  s 

of  them  may  be  the  centre  of  a  system  more  resplendent  than  our  own,— even  then 

it  is  but  a  faint  conception  which  she  reaches  of  the  dimensions  of  th0  universe 

(Job  xxvi.  14).   Yet 2.  It  is  not  infinite.    Immeasurable  by  man,  it  has  already 

been  measured  by  God  (Isa.  ad.  12).    Undiscoverable  by  science,  its  limits  are 

known  to  its  Creator  (Acts  xv.  18).    The  stars  which  man  is  unable  to  compute 

God  calls  by  their  names  (Pb.  cxlvii.  4  ；  Isa.  zl.  26).    That  the  universe  must  have 

a  boundary  is  involved  in  its  creation.    Two  finites  cannot  make  an  infinite.  Hence 

the  measured  earth  (Hab.  iii.  6)  and  the  bounded  heavens  (Job  zzii.  1^  cannot 

compose  an  iUimitable  universe.    Still  less  can  there  be  two  infinites,  one  filling  all  ^ 

space,  and  another  outside  of  it   But  Elohim  is  such  an  infinite  (Isa.  lvii.  15  ；  Jer. 

zxiii.  24)  ；  hence  the  universe  is  not  such  another. 

III.  Old,  yet  not  btebnal.  1.  Old*  How  old  God  has  not  revealed  and  man 
has  not  discovered  ；  geology  and  astronomy  both  say  millions  of  years  ；  one  hundred 
millions  at  least,  Sir  W.  Thomson  alleges  the  sun  to  have  been  burning.  Genesis 

fives  ample  scope  to  physicists  in  their  researches  by  saying  they  may  go  as  far 
ack  as  "the  beginning ； "  only  that  beginning  they  must  find.  For  — 2.  The 
universe  is  not  eternal,  though  its  antiquity  be  vast  The  frequency  and  certainty  | 
with  which  Scripture  enunciates  the  non-eternity  of  the  material  universe  is  one  of 
its  most  distinguishing  characteristics  (Ps.  xc.  1  ；  cii.  25，  26  ；  Heb.  i.  10).  This 
roajr  also  now  be  regaraed  as  the  last  word  of  science :  "  We  have  thus  reached  the 
beginning  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  present  visible  universe,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  began  in  time,  and  will  in  time  come  to  an  end"  (' The  Unseen 
Universe,1  p.  93). 

IV.  Existent,  yet  not  self-bxistbnt.  1.  Existent;  i.  e.  standing  out  as  en 
entity  in  the  infinite  realm  of  space  ；  standing  out  from  eternity  in  the  sphere  of 
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time  ；  and  also  standing  out  from  God,  as  essentially  distinct  from  his  personality. 
Y«t ― 2.  Not  $e^f-exUtent、  not  standing  there  in  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  energy, 
being  neither  self-produced  nor  self-sastained  ；  but  standing  solely  and  always  in 
obedience  to  the  creative  fiat  of  Elohim,  the  almighty  and  self -existent  God. 

Ver.  2. ― Chaos  an  emblem  of  the  unrenewed  soul.  I.  Without  order  :  existing 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  rain,  and  requiring  a  special  process  of  rearrangement  to 
evolve  symmetry  and  beauty  from  its  confusion  (2  Cor.  v.  16). 

II.  Without  lifb:  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (EpheB.  ii,  1)  ；  absolutely 
"void"  in  the  sense  of  being  untenanted  by  lofty  thoughts,  pure  emotions,  holy 
volitions,  spiritual  imaginations,  such  as  are  the  inmates  or  sinless  and,  in  great  part 
also,  of  renewed  soah. 

IIL  Without  light  :  thronded  in  darkness  (Ephes.  iv.  18)  ；  walking,  perhaps,  in 
the  sparks  that  its  own  fire  has  kindled  (Isa.  1.  11),  but  devoid  of  that  true  light 
which  is  from  heaven  (John  L  9). 

IV.  Yet  not  without  God.  As  the  Spirit  brooded  over  chaos;  so  does  God's  Holy 
Spirit  hover  over  fallen  souls,  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  the  forthcoming  and  insounding 
of  the  commanding  word  to  introduce  light,  order,  life. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Ver.  1. ― "  Beginning  "  is  a  word  familiarly  on  our  lips  ；  but,  for  the  most  part,  we 
mean  only  rearrangement,  or  the  commencement  of  one  link  in  the  chain  or  events. 
Bat  who  can  conceive  the  beginning  of  creation  ？  Who  can  travel  back  in  thought 
to  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  and  look  into  the  eternity  beyond  ？  The  Bible 
carries  as  back  to  that  beginning,  the  first  moment  when  the  universe  existed.  How 
far  back  was  the  starting-point  of  time  we  know  not,  nor  in  what  form  the  universe 
came  into  being,  whether  completed,  or  in  germs  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of 
ages.  Only  we  are  taught  that  before  that  "  beginning  "  the  universe  was  not,  and 
"  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God  "  (Heb.  xi.  3) ― their  substance, 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  With  this  the  conclusions  of  science 
agree.  They  point  oat  that  the  forces  of  nature  tend  to  extinction,  and  hence  【무 U8t 
have  had  a  beginning.  To  the  question  what  was  that  beginning,  the  Bible  gives 
the  answer.  1.  iFkat  was  be/ore  the  "  beginning  "  ？  God  was  ；  he  created  all  (Ps. 
xc.  2)  ；  and  if  it  surpass  our  power  to  conceive  an  eternal  self -existent  Being,  still 
less  can  we  realise  life,  power,  law  coming  into  existence  without  a  cause.  And  "  in 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  ；',  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  whom  Christ  offered 
himself  (Heb.  ix.  14).  But  further,  before  the  beginning  the  Lamb  was  slain  (Rev. 
xiii.  8)—*.  e，  the  necessity  for  redemption  waa  foreseen  and  the  plan  provided ― and 
we  were  chosen  (Ephes.  i.  4)，  and  a  kingdom  prepared  for  us  (Matt.  xxv.  34).  Thus, 
redemption  was  no  afterthought,  do  repairing  of  failure  ；  but  God's  purpose  from 
eternity,  and  therefore  that  which  is  best.  2.  What  was  the  "  beginning "  ？  The 
creation  of  a  field  on  which  God's  plans  were  to  be  carried  out  and  his  perfections 
manifested.  And  in  the  course  of  nis  work  the  creation  of  beings  to  whom  and  in 
whom  he  might  make  himself  known,  who  might  glorify  him  here  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever.  3.  We  mark  then "- At  the  beginning  Qod  brought  forth  what  bad  been 
ordained  in  eternity ― bis  plan  complete  to  the  end— our  salvation— redemption  as 
well  as  creation.  "  Very  good  "  (Gen*  i.  31)  went  far  beyond  the  things  then  exist- 
ing on  the  earth.  And  if  it  be  urged,  How  is  "  very  good  "  consistent  with  sin  ？ ― 
An  enemy  has  sown  tares  and  marred  the  Creator's  wont ― the  world  is  a  ruin.  •  Oh, 
faithless  I  why  fearful  ？  If  God  could  give  life  to  dry  bones  (Ezek.  zxxvii.  6),  if  he 
could  of  stones  raise  up  children  to  Abraham,  can  he  not  out  of  seeming  ruin  raise 
up  a  more  glorious  temple  ？  But  thou  sayest,  How  can  this  be  ？  Canst  thou  solve 
one  of  the  least  mysteries  of  creation  ？  And  is  it  strange  thou  canst  not  solve  that 
mystery  into  which  angels  desire  to  look  ？  Enough  to  know  "  where  sin  abounded," 
Ac.  (Rom.  v.  20)  ；  to  remember,  "  we  see  not  yet,"  &c.  (Heb.  ii.  8)  ；  and  humbly  to 
wait  our  Father's  time  and  way.  4.  For  personal  encouragement.  Our  state  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  from  the  beginning.   Thus  our  right  to  trust  God's  promises 
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depends  not  on  anything  in  us,  but  is  part  of  hw  original  plan.  Our  Lord's  call  to 
sinners  is  in  closest  agreement  with  what  was  ordained  "  in  the  beginning.*'  "  Who- 
soever will"  (Rev.  xzii.  17)  but  eohoes  the  word  which  called  the  universe  into 
being.— M. 

Vers,  1 ― 5. ― A  true  and  firm  foundation  of  revelation  and  faith  mast  be  laid  in  a 
Divine  doctrine  of  "  Genesis,"  the  beginndngs  out  of  which  have  come  both  the  world 
of  nature  and  the  world  of  grace.  In  this  book  we  are  taught  what  is  the  order  by 
which  all  things  must  be  tried.  Coming  forth  from  Elohira,  from  the  Infinite  Per- 
sonality; flowing  in  his  appointed  course.  The  genesis  of  heaven  and  earth  becomes 
the  genesis  of  me  human  family.  Out  of  the  natural  chaos  is  brought  forth  the 
Edm  of  rest  and  beauty.  Out  of  the  moral  watte  of  a  fallen  humanity  is  formed,  by 
the  gracious  work  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  through  a  covenant  of  infinite  wisdom  aud  love, 
a  seed  of  redeemed  and  sanctified  human  beings,  a  fpmily  of  God.  The  genesis  c 표 
the  material  creation  leads  on  to  the  genesis  of  the  inviiwle  creation.  The  lower  is 
the  type  and  symbol  of  the  higher.  The  first  day  is  the  true  beginning  of  days. 
Bee  what  is  placed  by  the  sacred  writer  between  that  evening  and  morning. 

I.  The  coming  forth  of  the  everlasting,  unsearchable  sscbbt  of  thb  Divins 
nature  into  manifestation.  "  God  creotecL"  The  word  employed  denotes  more 
than  the  bare  summoning  of  existence  out  of  nothingness.  The  analogy  of  human 
workmanship  (" cutting,  " carving,"  "framing")  suegests  the  relation  between 
creation  and  the  God  of  creation.  The  heaven  and  the  earth  reflect  their  Maker. 
Works  embody  the  mind,  the  spirit,  the  will,  the  nature  of  the  workman.  Although 
the  name  Elokirn^  in  the  plural  form,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Trinity, 
it  points  to  the  great  fundamental  fact  of  all  revelation,  the  Divine  Unity  coming 
forth  out  of  the  infinite  solitude  of  eternity,  and  declaring,  in  the  manifold  revela- 
tions of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds,  all  that  the  creature  can  know  of  his  fathom* 
less  mystery. 

II.  Hebb  is  a  OLIMP8B  into  Qod's  order  and  mbthod.  "In  the  beginning!9 
the  immeasurable  fulness  of  creative  power  and  goodness.  Formless  void,  darkless 
on  the  face  of  the  deep,  apparent  confusion  and  emptiness,  within  a  limited  sphere, 
the  earth  ；  at  a  certain  epoch,  in  preparation  for  an  appointed  future.  Chaos  is  not 
the  first  beginning  of  things  ；  it  is  a  stage  in  their  history.  The  evening  of  the  first 
day  preceded  the  morning  in  the  recorded  annals  of  the  earth.  That  evening  was 
itself  a  veiling  of  the  light  Science  itself  leads  back  the  thoughts  from  a\\  chaotic 
periods  to  previous  developments  of  power.  Order  precedes  disorder.  Disorder  is 
itself  permitted  only  as  a  temporary  state.  It  is  itself  part  of  the  genetU  of  that 
which  shall  be  ultimately  ilvery  good.u 

III.  Thb  great  vital  fact  of  thb  world's  ordibr  is  the  intimate  union  between 
•the  Spirit  of  God  and  that  which  is  oovebed  with  darkness  until  he  makes  it 
light.  The  moving  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  represents  the  brood- 
ing, cherishing,  vitalising  presence  of  God  in  his  creatures,  over  uiem,  around  them, 
at  once  the  source  and  protection  of  their  life.  u  Breath;"  uvdndiJ  tie  word  liter- 
ally means,  perhaps  as  a  symbol  at  once  of  life^  or  living  energy,  and  freedom^  and  • 
with  an  immediate  reference  to  the  creative  word,  which  is  henceforth  the  breath  of 
God  in  tbe  world.  Surely  no  candid  mind  can  fail  to  feel  the  force  of  such  a  wit- 
ness in  the  opening  sentences  of  revelation  to  the  triune  God. 

IV.  To  us  the  beginning  of  all  things  is  LIGHT.  The  word  of  God  "  com- 
mands the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness."  "  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,'1  or,  Let 
light  be.  The  going  forth  of  God's  word  upon  the  universe  very  well  represents 
the  twofold  fact,  (1)  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  his  will  and  nature;  and  (2)  toat  it  is 
his  language ~~ the  expression  of  himself.  Hence  all  through  this  Mosaic  cosmogony 
God  is  represented  as  speaking  to  creation,  that  we  may  understand  tliat  he  speaks  in 
creation,  as  he  is  also  said  to  look  at  that  which  comes  forth  from  himself  to  behold 
it,  to  approve  it,  to  name  it,  to  appoint  its  order  and  use.   Such  intimate  blending  of 


the  personal  with  the  impersonal  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  distinguished  from 
all  mere  human  wisdom.   God  is  in  creation  and  yet  above  it.    Man  is  thus  invited 
*  '       mce  as  that  which  is  higher  than  nature,  which  his  own  per- 

；  may  not  be  oppressed  with  nature's  greatnessy  that  it  may 
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be  light,  and  not  darkness.  There  is  darkness  in  creation,  darkness  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  vforlcTs  history,  darkness  in  the  human  sotU  itself,  until  God  speaks  and 
tnan  hears.  Light  is  not,  physically,  the  first  thing  created  ；  but  it  is  the  firet  fact 
of  the  Divine  <iays that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  new  order.  For  what  we  have  to 
do  with  is  not  the  infinite  secret  of  creation,  but  the  mantfestation  of  the  visible 
world,  "  God  manifest. The  first  day  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  as  man  can  read 
it,  must  be  the  dav  when  God  removes  the  covering  of  darkness  and  says,  "  Let 
tiiere  be  light"  The  veil  uplifted  is  itself  a  commencement.  God  said  that  it  was 
good.  His  own  appointment  confirmed  the  abiding  distinction  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  aay  and  night  ；  in  other  words,  the  unfolding,  progressive  inter- 
change of  work  and  rest,  of  revelation  and  concealment,  the  true  Deginning  of  the 
world's  week  qf  labour,  which  leads  on  to  the  everlasting  sabbath.  How  appro- 
priately this  first  day  of  the  week  of  creation  stands  at  the  threshold  of  God's  word 
of  grace  ！  The  light  which  he  makes  to  shine  in  our  hearts,  which  divides  our  exist- 
ence into  the  true  order,  the  good  and  the  evil  separated  from  one  another,  which 
commences  our  life  ；  and  the  8pirit  is  the  ligJU  of  his  own  word^  the  light  which 
shines  from  the  face  of  him  who  was  "  the  Word^  u  in  the  beginning  with  God," 
11  without  whom  nothing  was  made  that  vhu  made.*1 


EXPOSITION. 


Vera.  8 ~ 5. ― The  erolation  of  the  cosmos 
Was  accomplished  by  a  series  of  Divine  forma- 
tiTe  works  which  extended  over  a  period  of  six 
tuccessive  days.  In  the  character  of  those 
cosmic  labours  a  progression  is  distinctly 
Tinble,  though  not  oontinaoa8  throughout 
Unless,  with  Aristotle,  the  celestial  lumin- 
ftriet  are  regarded  at  Cwa  Xoyird,  and  so 
classed  in  the  category  of  organised  and 
living  bein^  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
their  production  &n  advance  upon  the  pre- 
ceding vegetation.  Arbitrary  transpoeitiona 
of  the  days,  at  of  the  third  and  fourth,  in 
order  to  make  the  first  half  of  the  creative 
week  an  inorganic,  and  the  second  half  an 
organic,  era,  are  inadmissible.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  days  that  accords  most  exactly 
with  the  requirements  of  the  <case,  and  most 
tuccessAilly  preaeires  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  the  record,  U  that  which  divides 
them  into  two  triads  (Lange,  Ealisch,  Dana, 
kc),  at  exhibited  underneath  ： ― 

1.  Light  4.  Lights, 

o   (  Air,  R  J  Fowl, 

j  Water.  j  Fish. 

8.  Dry  Land  and  Hants.  6.  Animals  and  Man, 

—each  triad  beginning  with  the  making  of 
light,  and  ending  with  a  double  creation, 
and  the  works  performed  on  the  second 
having  each  a  definite  relation  to  the  labours 
executed  on  the  first  On  the  first  creative 
day  the  formative  energy  of  the  Divine 
wend,  operating  through  the  agency  of  the 


Buach  Elohim,  eliminates  the  light  from 
the  dark  chaotic  mass  of  earth,  on  the  second 
uplifts  the  atmosphere  above  the  waters,  and 
on  the  third  distingaishes  the  dry  land  from 
the  sea— at  a  later  period  in  this  same  day 
clothing  the  dry  land  with  vegetation,  as  if 
to  prophesy  some  correspondingly  higher 
advance  in  the  creation  work  at  the  close  of 
the  second  series.  At  this  stage,  instead  of 
pressing  forward  with  its  operations,  the 
demiurgic  potency  of  the  invisible  Artificer 
appears  to  pause,  and,  reverting  to  the  point 
from  which  it  started,  enters  on  its  second 
course  of  labours.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
light  developed  on  the  first  is  concentrated 
and  permanently  fixed  in  the  celestial  lnmin* 
arie8  ；  on  the  fifth  the  air  and  waters,  which 
were  separated  on  the  second,  are  filled  with 
fowl  and  fish,  their  respective  inhabitants  ； 
and  on  the  sixth  the  dry  land  of  the  third 
day  is  occupied  by  animals,  tho  mute  pre- 
diction  of  the  third  day's  vegetation  being 
fulfilled  by  the  creation  of  man. 

Ver.  8. ᅳ Day  one.  And  'Ood  said.  This 
phrase,  which  is  ten  times  repeated  in  the 
narrative  of  the  six  days'  work,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  anthropomorphism, 
a  peculiarity  of  revelation,  and  or  this  chapter 
in  particular,  at  which  rationalism  affects  to 
be  offended.  But  any  other  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  Deity  woiud  have  failed  to  convey 
to  finite  minds  an  intelligent  idea  of  his 
nature.  "  Touching  the  Almighty,  who  can 
find  him  out  ？ "  The  most  that  God  himself 
could  do  in  communicating  to  his  creature 
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man  a  conception  of  his  ineffable  and  un- 
approachable Godhead  was  to  supply  him 
with  an  anthropomorphic  image  of  nimself— 
"  the  Word  made  flesh."  Deeper  insight, 
however,  into  this  sublime  statement  discerns 
that  "anthropomorphism"  does  not  exhaust 
its  significance.  God  spoke  ；  but  to  whom  ？ 
"This  was  an  omnipotent  word,"  says 
Luther,  "  spoken  in  the  Divine  essence.  No 
one  heard  tnis  word  uttered  but  God  himself. 

 The  Father  spoke  within."   It  is 

observable  too  that  every  time  the  word  goes 
forth  from  £lohim  it  is  followed  by  instant- 
aneous movement  in  the  chaos,  as  if  the 
word  itself  were  inhereutlj  creative.  Re- 
membering, then,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
personal  Lc^os  wag  not  unknown  to  the  later 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Ps.  zxxiii. 
6  ；  cxlviiL  6),  and  is  clearly  revealed  in  the 
New  (John  i  1  ；  Heb.  xL  3),  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  inference  that  here  we  have  its 
roots,  and  that  a  correct  exegesis  should  find 
in  the  creative  word  of  Elohini  an  adum- 
bration of  the  Devar  Jehovah  of  the  He- 
brew Psalter,  the  Logos  of  John's  Gospel,  and 
the  Bema  Tneou  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews. 
Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light 
The  sublimity  of  these  words,  which  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  heathen  Longinns  (cDe 
Sublimitate/  ix. ),  and  which  Milton  ('  Para- 
dise Lost,'  vil )  and  Du  Bartas,  an  elder  poet 
(vid.  Kitto  in  loco),  have  tried  to  repro- 
duce, is  in  great  measure  lost  in  our  English 
version.  rcvpOi^rw  p&c  'ac  kytvtrut  0u>c 
(LXX.)  and  sit  lux  et  fait  lux  (Vulg.)  are 
superior  translations  of  niK^njl  "mn 이 
which  might  be  rendered,  "  Light  be,  and 
light  was.  With  reference  to  their  import, 
the  least  satisfactory  explanation,  notwith- 
standing tho  eminent  names  that  have  lent 
it  their  support  (Bush,  Kitto,  Murphy, 
"Wordsworth),  is  that  which  understands 
tlie  sun  to  have  been  created  a  perfectly 
finished  luminous  body  from  the  first,  thongh 
hitherto  its  light  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  earth's  vapours,  which  were  now  dis- 
persed by  Divine  command.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  Elohim  is  too  exalted  to  be  applied 
to  so  familiar  a  phenomenon  as  the  dis- 
npation  of  terrestrial  mists,  and,  besides, 
expressly  negatives  the  hypothesis  in  ques- 
tion by  affirming  that  the  light  was  sum- 
moned into  being,  and  not  simply  into 
appearance.  The  historian,  too,  explicitly 
asserts  that  the  light  was,  i.  e.  began  to  be, 
and  not  merely  to  De  visible.  A  modification 
of  this  view,  viz.,  that  the  san  and  moon 


were  now  created,  but  did  not  become  visible 
until  the  fourth  day  (Inglis),  must  likewise 
be  rejected,  as  acconling  neither  with  ver.  1, 
whicii  says  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
created  in  the  beginning,  nor  with  vera.  16, 
■  which  declare  that  not  until  the  fourth 
day  were  they  constituted  sources  of  light 


for  the  earth.  The  exigencies  of  the  text, 
as  well  bb  the  ascertained  facts  of  physical 
science,  require  the  first  day'a  work  to  be  th» 
originaJ  production  of  light  throughout  tho 
universe,  and  in  particular  throu^out  our 
planetary  system  (Kalisch,  Lange,  Delitzsch, 
bawson).  Calvin,  though  mucn  more  deeply 
concerned  about  the  reratation  of  Servetus, 
who  maintained  that  the  Word  only  began 
to  be  with  the  creation  of  light,  was  able  to 
perceive  that  this  light  was  independent  of 
the  sun  and  moon  ；  in  this  agreeing  with 
Augustine,  who,  however,  coDjectured  it  to 
'  rial,  but  spiritual  in  its  nature 

Lit 

to  suppose  that  %nt  was  now  for  tlie  first  time 


be  not  material,  but  Bpiritw" 
('  De  Geoesi  ad  Literam,*  lib.  i  c.  3).  Nor 
does  it  in  the  slightest  conflict  with  ver. 


produced,  light  being  a  mode  or  conditi 
of  matter,  and  not  a  aii 


Ustinct  element  or  i 
stancet  as  was  at  one  time  believed.  Lumin- 
osity is  simply  the  result  of  incandescence, 
although  what  specific  change  is  effected  on 
the  constitutions  or  adjustments  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  bodjr  by  the  process  of  heating 
which  renders  it  luminous  science  is  unable 
to  explain.  Any  solid  body  can  be  rendered 
incandescent  by  being  heated  up  to  between 
700°  and  800°  Fahrenheit  Any  liquid  that 
can  absorb  as  great  a  quantity  of  heat  like- 
wise emits  light  Gases  do  not  appear  to  be 
capable  of  incandescence,  thougn  the  phe- 
nomena attending  their  sudden  condensation 
discover  light-producing  properties  in  their 
composition.  As  to  how  the  light  of  incan- 
descent bodies  is  transmitted  to  the  eye,  the 
Pythagorean  and  Newtonian  theory  of  small, 
impalpable  particles  of  luminous  matter 
being  constantly  emitted  from  their  surfaces 
towuds  the  eye  may  be  said  to  have  been 
successfully  displacea  by  that  of  Descartes, 
Huygens,  and  Euler,  which  accounts  for 
the  phenomena  of  vision  by  the  existence 
throughout  Bpace,  and  in  the  interstitial 
spaces  of  bodies,  of  an  infinitely  attenuated 
ether,  which  is  thrown  into  undulations  by 
luminous  bodies  precisely  as  the  atmosphere 
is  made  to  vibrate  by  bodies  which  are 
sonorous.  But  whichever  theory  be  adopted 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  its  transmission, 
that  of  emanation  or  of  undulation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
creation  of  light,  which  formed  the  opus 
operatum  of  the  first  day,  was  in  reality  the 
evolution  from  the  dark-robed,  seething  mass 
of  our  condensing  planet  (and  probably  from 
the  other  bodies  in  our  solar  system)  of  that 
luminous  matter  which  supplies  tho  light. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  aa<l  that  it  could 
not  have  been  either  the  subterranofln  fre 
which  produced  the  igneous  rocks  of  geology 
(Tayler)  or  caloric  (Clarke)  ；  though,  as  aor 
is  used  in  Scripture  for  hent  (Isa.  xliv.  16), 
fire  (Isa.  xxxi.  9  ；  Ezek.  v.  2),  the  pun  (Job 
xxxl  26),  lightning  (Job  xxxvii.  8),  and 
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than  m  «very  reason  to  belieTe  that  licht, 
beat,  and  electricity  m  only  modific»tioxii 
of  th«  mom  force,  we  maj  bt  warranted  in 
•mbndng  all  the  thre«  in  its  significance^ 
Var.  4.— And  eed  taw  th«  Ufht,  that  it 
good.  The  anthropomorphism  of  Uiii 
ynm  is  mimstiTt,  at  teaching  that  from  the 
first  the  aOBolnU  and  all-raJmcient  Elohim 
wu  an  intelligent  Spectator  of  the  operation 
of  hit  own  Ulwb  and  forces,  &nd  was  pro- 
_  mdly  interested  in  the  results  which  tnoj 
*«ved ~ an  amount  and  degree  of  inter* 
»  with  the  TMt  machine  of  nature 
i  would  satisfy  any  imtional  theist  of  to- 
day. God  «n»,  i  a.  examined  and  jud^ad 
th«  newly-finiahed  product,  investiffBted  its 
Baton  and  its  properties,  contemplated  its 
wtes,  admired  its  excellences,  noted  its  cor- 
nspondenoe  with  his  own  Divine  idea  ；  and 
in  til  theee  respects  he  pronounced  it  good. 
Afterwards  it  is  the  particular  arrangement 
effected,  or  condition  induced,  by  the  crea- 
tire  word  that  evokes  the  Divine  oommenda- 
tion  ；  here  it  ia  the  creature  itself— "per- 
liaps  at  the  one  object  in  nature  wnich 
fonii8  the  fittest  ra^reaentation  of  the  Creator 
himaelf,  who  is  Light,  and  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all  (1  John  L  6),  and  of  the  tfvie 
Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  (John  i 
9y  (Macdonald).  And  God  divided  between 
th«  light  amd  the  darkneM.  The  celestial 
bodies  not  having  been  constituted  "  light- 
holders  "  for  the  earth  until  the  fourth  day 
forbids  the  snppodtion  that  the  luminous 
matter,  on  being  eliminated  from  the  chaotic 
ma»,  was  forthwith  transported  towards  and 
concentrated  in  the  son.  The  sun  itself,  it 
i»  now  well  known,  is  "a  solid  mass  of 
highly  igneous  matter  engirt  by  a  bed  of 
denae  cloads,  on  the  top  of  which  there  lies, 


encircling  all, 
luminous  atmospJ 
fplendid,  but  the 


floating  phosphorescent 
phere,  the  lower  part  of 
.  He  upmr  of  lustre  altogetl 

dnziling,  from  which  streams  the  fl^xl  of 


ether 


，,«wi*i,i，g,  uviu   wuMiit   otroiuiio  i 

li^ht  that  enliveiiB  all  surrounding  spheres  " 
"-  --  ).    Ir,  there* 

that  the 


(Kichol's '  (^rclopedia/  art  Sun). 


fore,  with  Laplace,  we  may  asBome 
physical  history  of  the  sqq  was  the  archetype 
of  that  of  the  various  planetary  bodies  that 
compoee  our  system,  we  most  think  of  them 
also,  in  the  process  of  condensation,  develop- 
ing lnminous  atmospheres,  which  would  con- 
tinue encircling  them,  and  in  fact  making 
them  tnna,  until,  through  their  farther  con- 
densation, those  phospnorescent  bands  were 
broken  up,  and,  Decoming  diaengaged  from 
their  parent  globes,  were  attracted  towards, 
and  ■nhsequentlj  centralised  in,  the  photo* 
fphere  of  tne  sun.  8o  far  as  our  earth  is  con- 
eerned,  that  happened  on  the  fourth  day.  On 
the  first  dajr  the  light  would  either  ensphere 
it  in  a  radiant  cloud,  or  exist  apart  from  it, 
like  a  sun,  thoiu^i  always  in  the  plane  of  its 
DeUtzsch).  Ifthef 


orbit  "(DeUtzsch). 


i  former,  then  mani- 


festly though  reTohringon  its  axis,  tbe«irth 
would  not 
and  night,  ， 


aid  not  experience  Sue  vicinitade  of  dnj 
tlch  tome  coojtetore  wm  not  at 
  if  the  latter,  than  the 


this  time  established  ；  ii  tne  latter,  uim  th% 
mm€  snoceision  of  light  and  darknett  would 
be  began  as  was  arterwardt  rendered  per- 
manent by  the  fourth  day's  work.  The  cnief 
reamn8  for  the  latter  altenuthre  are  the  tap* 
poeed  neoetsitr  of  understanding  the  term 
clay  as  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  th« 
apparent  impossibility  of  explaining  how  the 
bgnt  could  be  divided  from  the  darkoeat 
otnerwiM  than  by  the  diurnal  nyolntioii  of 
the  earth.  The  Hiphil  of  ？ᆻ，  howerer, 
means  to  disjoin  what  wbb  proviously  mixed, 
and  may  simply  refer  to  the  separatioii  of^ha 
lnminoo8  particles  from  the  opaane  mass. 
By  that  very  act  the  light  was  divided  from 
the  darkness.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  no 
more  commingled.  "The  li^ht  denotes  all 
that  ia  dmply  illuminating  in  its  efficacy, 
all  the  luminous  element  ；  the  darkness 
denotes  all  that  ii  un transparent,  dark, 
shadow-casting  ；  both  together  denote  the 
polarity  of  the  created  world  as  it  exists 
between  the  light-formations  and  the  night* 
formations tne  coDstitution  of  the  day  and 
night "  (Lange). 

Ver.  5.— And  Ood  called  (literally,  oiled 
to)  the  light  Day,  and  (literally,  to)  the 
darkness  he  called  Kight  *' Wone  but 
superficial  thinkers,"  says  Delitzsch,  "can 
take  offence  at  the  idea  of  created  things 
receiving  names  from  God.  The  name  of  a 
thing  ia  the  expression  of  its  nature.  If  the 
name  be  given  Dy  man,  it  fixes  in  a  word  the 
impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  human 
mind  ；  but,  when  civen  by  God,  it  expresses 
the  reality,  what  l£e  thing  U  in  God  8  crea- 
tion, and  the  place  assigned  it  there  by  the 
side  of  other  thinp  "  Tho  things  named 
were  the  light  and  the  darkness  ；  not  the 
durations,  but  the  phenomena.  The  names 
called  were  day,  yom,  and  night,  layela, 
which,  again,  were  not  time-measures,  but 
character-descriptions  Ainsworth  suggests 
that  yom  was  intended  to  express  |*  the 
tumult,  stir,  and  business  of  the  day,"  in  all 
probability  connecting  it  with  yam,  which 
depicts  the  foaming  or  the  boiling  of  the  sea  ； 
and  that  layela,  in  which  he  seems  to  detect 
the  Latin  idtUare,  is  indicative  of  "  the 
yelling  or  the  howling  of  wild  beast,  at 
night  Oesenius  derives  the  former  from  the 
nnuaed  root  yam,  which  signifies  to  glow  with 
heat,  while  uie  latter  he  associates  with  lul, 
also  nnuaed,  to  roll  up,  the  iJea  being  that  the 
night  wraps  all  things  in  obscurity.  Mac- 
donald  sees  in  the  naming  of  the  creatures  an 
expression  of  sovereignty  and  lor*  I  ship,  as 
when  Adam  named  tne  beasts  of  the  field. 
And  the  eveninf  and  the  morning  were  the 
flrit  day.    Literally,  And  evening  was,  and 
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morning  wa»、  day  one.  Considerable  divers- 
ity of  sentiment  prevails  wi£h  ragard  to  the 
exact  interpretation  of  these  wor£.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  the  first  creative 
period  is  here  described  as  an  ordinaiy  astro- 
nomical or  sidereal  day  of  twenty-four  hours' 
duration,  its  constituent  parts  being  charac- 
terised in  the  usual  way,  as  an  evening  and  a 
morning.  In  the  judsment  of  Eali^h  and 
others  the  peculiar  phrase,  "  Evening  was, 
and  morning  was,"  is  simply  equivalent  to 
the  later  Hebrew  compound  "  evening- 
tnorning "  (Dan.  viii  14),  and  the  Greek 
vv\9rifitpov  (2  Cor.  xL  25),  both  of  which 
denote  a  natural  or  civil  day,  though  this 
is  challenged,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
pound, by  Macdonald.  The  language  of  the 
fourth  commandment  (Ezod.  zz.  11)  is  also 
appealed  to  as  removing  it  beyond  the  sphere 
of  doubt  that  the  evening  and  the  morning 
referred  to  are  the  component  sections  of  an 
earthly  day.  As  to  tae  proper  terminus  a 
quo  of  this  initial  day,  nowever,  the  advo- 
cates of  this  interpretation  are  at  variance 
among  themselves  ；  Delitzsch  taking  the  terms 
ereb  (uterally,  "  the  setting,"  from  arab,  (1) 
to  mix ;  (2)  to  set,  to  depart,  like  the  sun) 
and  boker  (literally,  "  the  breaking  forth," 
from  bakar,  to  cleave,  to  open)  in  an  active 
sense,  and  applying  the  former  to  the  first 
fading  of  the  light,  and  the  latter  to  tlie 
breaking  of  the  dawn  after  the  first  interval 
of  darkness  has  passed,  thus  reckoning  the 
creative  days  from  daybreak  to  daybreak  ； 
while  Murphy  and  Eallsch,  who  agree  with 
him  in  regarding  the  days  as  ordinary  solar 
days,  declare  they  must  be  reckoned,  Hebraico 
more,  from  sunset  to  sunset  But  if  the 
first  day  commenced  with  an  evening  or 
obscure  period  (Has  ereb  no  connection  witli 
arab,  to  mix  ？  May  it  not  describe  the  con- 
dition of  thineB  when  light  and  darkness 
were  commingled  ？),  that  can  be  discovered 
only  in  the  cnaotic  darkness  out  of  which 
the  light  sprang.  Hence,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  seems  improbable  that  this  was  of  no 
more  than  twelve  houre'  duration,  and  as  the 

E resumption  is  that  the  light-period  would 
e  commensurate  in  length,  it  has  been 
argued  that  day  one  was  not  a  sun-meafinred 
day,  but  a  period  of  indefinite  extent  Of 
course  the  length  of  day  one  practically 
determines  the  length  of  all  the  six.  If  it 
was  a  solar  day,  then  they  must  be  con- 
sidered such.  But  as  the  present  sidereal 
arrangements  for  the  measurement  of  time 
were  not  then  established,  it  is  clearly  gra- 
tuitous to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it 
was.  Hence,  neither  is  it  to  be  accepted 
without  demonstration  that  they  were  not 
likewise  periods  of  prolonged  duration.  It  is 
obvious  they  were  if  it  was  ；  and  that  it  was 
appears  to  be  suggested  by  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  described.    This  conclusion,  that 


the  creation  days  were  long  periods,  and  not 
simply  solar  days,  is  confinned  by  a  variety 
of  considerations.  1.  In  the  creation  record 
itself  (chs.  i,  ii.  4)  the  term  is  employed  with 
an  obvious  latitude  of  meaning  ；  standing  for 


days  and  years  "  (ver.  14)  ；  and  again  for  the 
whole  creation  period  of  six  days,  or,  as  U 
more  probable,  for  the  second  and  third  days 
(ch.  ii.  4).  2.  General  Scripture  usage  sane* 
tions  this  interpretation  of  tne  word  Say  as  a 

rriod  of  indefinite  duration  ；  e.  g.  Zech.  xiv. 
,  7,  which  speaks  of  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
coming  and  indeed  of  the  entire  gospel  dis- 
pensation, as  nijg  unus  dies,  L  e.  a 
day  together  unique,  the  only  day  of  its 
kind  (Delitzsch)  ；  and  characterises  it  & 8  one 
of  God'a  days,  "  known  to  the  Lord,"  as  if 
to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  man's  ordinary 
civil  days  (cf.  Dent  ix.  1 ;  Ps.  zc.  4  ;  xcv. 
8  ；  Isa.  zlix.  8  ；  John  ix.  4  ；  Heb.  xiil  8  ； 
2  Pet  iiL  8).  3.  The  works  ascribed  to  the 
different  days  can  with  difficulty  be  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  a  solar  day. 
Taking  the  third  day,  e.  g.,  if  the  events 
assigned  to  it  belong'  exclusively  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  supernatural,  nothing  need  pre- 
vent the  belief  that  twenty-four  hours  were 
sufficient  for  their  accomplishment  ；  but  if 
the  Divine  modus  operandi  during  the  first 
half  of  the  creative  week  was  through  "  exist- 
ing causes"  (even  vastly  accelerated),  as 
geology  affirms  that  it  was  during  the  second 
naif,  and  as  we  know  that  it  has  been  ever 
since  its  termination,  then  a  considerably 
larger  space  of  time  than  twice  twelve  hours 
must  haye  been  consumed  in  their  execution. 
And  the  same  conclusion  forces  itself  upon 
the  judgment  from  a  consideration  of  the 
works  allotted  to  the  sixth  day,  in  which 
not  only  were  the  animals  produced  and 
Adam  made,  but  the  former,  being  collected 
in  Eden,  were  passed  in  review  before  the 
■  to  be  i  " 


latter  1 


i  named,  after  which  he  was  cast 


into  a  sleep  bjr  Jehovah  Elohim,  a  rib 
"       i  his  side  and  fashioned  into  a 


extracted  from  his  i 
woman,  and  the  woman  presented  to  him  as 
a  partner.  4.  The  duration  of  the  seventh 
day  of  necessity  determines  the  length  of  the 
other  six.  Without  anticipating  tne  exposi- 
tion of  ch.  ii.  1 ~ i  (q.  v.)，  it  may  be  said  that 
God's  sabbatic  rest  is  understood  by  the  best 
interpreters  of  Scripture  to  have  continued 
from  creation's  close  until  the  present  hour  ； 
so  that  consistency  demands  the  previous  six 
days  to  be  considered  as  not  of  snort,  but  of 
indefinite,  duration.  6.  The  language  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  when  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  present  theory,  confirms 
the  probability  of  its  truth.  If  the  six  days 
in  Ezod.  zz.  11  are  simply  natural  days, 
then  the  seventh  day,  in  wnich  God  is  ivpre- 
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；  and  (4)  that  the  "우 
which  have  been  discove: 


sen  ted  as  having  rested  from  his  creative 
labours,  must  likewise  be  a  natural  or  solar 
day  ；  and  if  so,  it  is  proper  to  observe  what 
follows.  It  foUows  (1)  that  the  events  re- 
•corded  in  the  fint  five  verses  of  Genesis 
mtist  be  compressed  into  a  single  dav  of 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  no  gap  will  re- 
main into  which  the  short-day  advocates 
may  thrust  the  geologic  a^es,  which  U  for 
them  an  imperatiye  necessity  ；  (2)  that  the 
world  is  only  144  hours  older  than  man, 
which  ia  contrary  to  both  science  and  revela- 
tion ；  (S)  that  the  statement  is  incorrect  that 
bed  all  hia  work  at  the  close  of  the 
Lferous  re- 
in the 

ti'8  crust  have  either  been  deposited  there 
■inoe  man's  creation,  or  were  created  there 
at  the  first,  both  of  which  suppositions  are 
untenable.  But  now,  if,  on  tne  contrary 
the  lupgnage  signifies  that  God  laboured  in 
the  £As£ioning  of  his  cosmos  through  six 
successive  periods  of  indefinite  duration 
(olamim,  eons),  and  entered  on  the  seventh 
day  into  a  corrospondinely  long  period  of 
sabbatic  rest,  we  can  hold  the  opposite  of 
every  one  of  these  conclusions,  ana  find  a 
convincing  arffnment  besides  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath  in  the  beautiftd  analogy 
which  subsists  between  God's  great  week  of 
olamim  and  man's  little  week  of  sun-mea- 
sored  days.  6.  Geologv  declares  that  the 
earth  must  have  been  Drought  to  its  pre- 
sent condition  through  a  series  of  labours 
extending  over  indefinitely  long  epochs  ；  and, 
notwithstanding  the  confident  assertion  of 
Kalisch  and  otnero  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
hanaonise  science  and  revelation,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  contents  of  these 
^eologio  a^es  and  those  of  the  Mosaic  days 
28  so  surprising  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  latter  were,  like  the  former,  extended 
periods.  First,  according  to  geology,  travel- 
tbg  backward,  comes  the  Cainozoic  era,  with 
tbe  remaiiis  of  animals,  but  not  of  man  ； 
next  is  the  Mezozoic  era,  with  the  remains  of 
fish  and  fowl,  but  not  of  animals  ；  and  under- 
neath that  is  the  Paleozoic  era,  wiUi  its  car- 
boniferous formations,  but  still  with  traces 
of  aquatic  life  at  its  beginning  and  its  end. 


Now,  whether  the  TegeUtion  of  the  third 
day  ii  to  be  sought  for  in  the  carboniferooa 
fonnationt  of  the  Paleozoic  age  (Hugh  Miller^ 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  the  age  which  mw 
the  formation  of  the  metamorphic  rocki 
(Dawson),  the  order  diBclosed  is  precisely 
that  wbidi  the  Mosaic  narrative  affirms  waa 
observed ― first  plants,  then  fiah  and  fowl, 
and  finally  animals  and  man  ；  w>  that  if  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks  be  adminible  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  unmistakably  in 
&your  of  the  long-period  day.  7 .  The  opinion 
of  neither  Jewish  nor  Christian  antiauity 
was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  natural-day 
theory.  Joaephus  and  Philo  lent  their  sanc« 
tion  to  the  other  view.  Origen  perceived 
the  difficulty  of  having  a  first,  second,  and 
third  dav,  each  with  an  evening  and  a  morn* 
ing,  witnoat  the  son,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
resolved  it  by  saying  that  these  celestial 
luminaries  wero  appointed  "ot'ctn  t?c  ipxaC 


r^c  t/fupag  rai  r#jc  vvKr6f9  6XX*  fTc  r^v 
dpx9!^  rije  vwerSc  "  ('  Com.  in 

Genesin/  L  16).  AiiffUBtiiie  similarly  writes, 
"Qui  dies  ctousmodi  aint,  ant  perdifficile 
nobis,  aut  etiam  impossibile  est  cogitare, 
quanto  magis  dicere ....  Illoram  autem 

Sriores  tres  sine  sole  perscti  gout,  qui  quarto 
ie  factas  refertur  "  {J  De  Civitate  Dei,'  lib. 
xi  6,  7).  Bede  likewise  remarks,  "  Fortaasia 
bic  diei  nomen  totius  temporis  nomen  est, 
et  omnia  volumina  seculorum  hoc  vocabulo 
includit"  8.  Heathen  cosmogooies  majr  abo 
be  appealed  to  as  an  indirect  confirmation  of 
the  preceding  evidence^  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Indian,  and  £truscan  leffendB  represent  the 
elaboration  of  the  world  as  having  been 
accomplished  in  a  series  of  ages  of  proloDged 
duration.  "  God  created  in  the  nrat  thou* 
sand  yean  heaven  and  earth  ；  in  the  second 
the  vault  of  heaven  ；  in  the  third  the  aea 
and  the  other  waten  of  the  earth  ；  in  the 
fourth  the  gun,  moon,  and  stars  ；  in  the 
fifth  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  of  the  water, 
and  of  the  land  ；  and  in  the  sixth  man,"  ii 
the  creation  stoiy  of  Etroria  ；  and  althoofh 
in  itself  it  has  no  validity,  yet,  as  a  tram- 
tional  reflection  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  it  ia 
not  entirely  destitute  of  weight 


H0MILBTIC8. 

Ver.  쑈.— The  value  of  light.  I.  A  Divine  crbaturb.  1.  Mygterumdy /aManed 
,  Philosophers  can  analyse  light,  unfold  the  seven  prismatic  hues  Uiat  lie  concealed  in 
its  pure  bosom,  theorise  with  much  exactitude  concerning  its  transmission,  calculate 
ita  incredible  velocity,  elucidate  the  laws  of  its  dispersion,  utilise  the  wondrous 
potencies  that  are  treasured  up  in  its  mystic  beams  ；  but  they  can  neither  make 
li^ht  nor  explain  its  production.  Notwithstanding  all  the  restless  activity  of  modern 
scientific  discovery,  Jehovah's  two  interrogations  (Job  xzxviii  19,  24)  remain  un- 
answered "Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth ？ "  and,  "By  what  way  is 
the  light  parted,  which  scatteretb  the  east  wind  upon  the  earth  ？  "  2.  EooquiwUly 
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beautiful.  The  first  made  of  God's  creatures,  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  roost  radiantly 
fair.  Streaming  forth  direct  from  the  golden  sun,  or  reflected  in  silver  beams  from 
the  pale  moon,  painting  the  orient  dawn  with  roseate  hues,  or  bathing  the  western 
hills  in  a  sea  ox  glory,  shimmering  in  whiteness  through  fhe  summer  air,  or  lying 
across  the  rain -cloud  in  its  many-coloured  bow,  it  fascinates  the  eye  of  every  intel- 
ligent beholder  with  its  incomparable  splendour.  3.  Essentially  immaculate.  "  Hail, 
holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first  born  I "  sings  the  immortal  bard.  "  Bright 
effluence  of  bright  essence,"  it  could  scarce  be  other  than  stainless  in  its  purity.  It 
is  the  one  of  all  God's  mundane  creatures  that  has  carried  with  it  none  of  the  chaotio 
darkness.  Effectually  divided  from  tLe  darkness  at  the  first,  it  now  deecends  upon 
this  lower  earth  from  celestial  realms.  And  being  pore  in  itself,  wherever  it  appean 
it  communicates  its  own  bright  nature;  it  refines,  beautifies,  and  pyrifies.  4.  Abso* 
lately  incorruptible.  As  it  brings  no  contamination  in  its  beams,  bo  it  can  receive 
none.  The  atmosphere  may  be  polluted,  the  land  may  be  defiled,  the  waters  of  tbe 
ocean  may  be  renaered  impure,  it  can  in  no  degTee  be  tainted.  Excluded  from  our 
presence,  admitted  to  the  darkest  and  tbe  foul^t  abodes,  captivated  and  compelled 
to  be  our  servant,  absorbed  by  the  dull  Bod,  stored  away  in  coal-fields— aU  these  it 
may  be,  but  not  touched  by  earth, 8  impuri^r. 

II.  A  Divinb  gift.  1.  A  universal  gift  It  belongs  to  no  one  nation,  country, 
class,  or  condition,  being  equally  the  heritage  of  all ― tne  wise  and  the  unwise,  the 
unthankful  and  the  grateful,  the  evil  and  tbe  good  (Matt.  t.  46).  It  was  God*s  first 
gift  to  tbe  race.  2.  A  free  gift.  It  costs  nothing.  The  poorest  beggar  as  well  as 
the  grandest  monarch  enjoys  it  on  the  same  ternw "  without  money  and  without 
price."  So  free  was  it  to  the  first  man  that  it  anticipated  his  arrival  on  tbe  earth  ； 
and  to  this  day  the  seeing  eye  is  ever  preceded  by  the  light  wherewith  to  see.  And, 
like  the  light,  all  God's  gifts  are  free.  "He  simply  gives  unto  all  men;"  and, 
anticipative  of  roan，B  wants,  "  be  prevents  us  with  bis  goodness."  B.  A  useful  gift. 
Many  of  man's  gifts  are  worthless  ；  not  so  this  of  God'e.  Directly  or  irdirectly,  all 
the  earth's  glory  is  dependent  on  the  light.  Without  light,  neither  would  the  loveli- 
ness of  form  be  discerned,  nor  the  beauty  of  colour  exist.  Light  is  indiRpPiisab^ 
for  tbe  production,  preservation,  and  enjoyment  of  life.  In  almost  every  department 
of  human  industry  its  aid  is  sought  It  is  serviceable  to  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
agriculturist,  to  the  mechanic,  to  tbe  sailor,  to  tbe  traveller.  "  Upon  whom  does  not 
his  Hffht  arise?"  inquires  Bildad.  We  may  ask.  " Unto  whom  is  not  his  light 
useful? "  4.  A  silent  gift  It  is  ever  gentle  ana  noiseless  in  its  coming ；  with 
incredible  velocity  rushing  through  the  depths  of  space,  yet  with  no  appearance  of 
hurry  or  confusion.  Almost  instantaneous  in  its  swiftness,  as  if,  having  been  the 
first  to  come  in  contact  with  the  living  word  of  tlie  Creator,  it  had  caught  the  Divine 
property  of  annihilating  space.  5.  A  welcome  gift  "  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,"  Ac. 
(Eccles.  zi.  7).  Welcome  by  all,  it  ia  specially  so  by  them  that  "  wait  for  the 
morning  "  (Pe.  czzz.). 

III.  A  Divine  emblem.  1.  Of  God  (1  John  i.  5),  in  respect  of  its  glorious  appear- 
ance, pure  essence,  diffusive  character,  quickening  influence.  2.  Of  Christ  (John  iz. 
3),  at  enlightening,  healing,  purifying,  directing.  8.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii.  3), 
in  respect  of  its  celestial  origin,  myBterious  nature,  sudden  and  unexpected  move* 
ments. 

Light  an  emblem  of  the  gospeL  I  Thb  appropbiateness  or  the  metaphob. 
Light  and  the  gospel  reeeinble  one  another  in  respect  of ~ 1.  Their  source ^ God. 
2.  Their  purttp.   3.  Their  influence.    4.  Their  gmtUneu. 

II.  God's  will  bespbcting  lioht.  1.  That  the  world  should  be  filled  with  gospel 
light  2.  That  every  man  should  have  the  light  3.  That  Christians  should  oe  the 
light 

Application  .^1.  Have  you  this  light  in  your  hearts,  in  vour  families,  in  your 
neigDDOurhoods  ？   2.  Are  you  doing  wnat  you  can  to  diffuse  tne  light  ？ 
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Ver.  6.— Day  two.  The  work  of  this  day 
consisted  in  the  formation  of  that  immense 
gaseous  ocean,  called  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  the  earth  is  encircled.  And  Ood  said, 
Let  there  be  a  firmament  (rakiyOy  an  ex- 
panse, from  rakah,  to  beat  out  ；  LXX., 
art0kb»iia  ；  Vul^te,  JirmamerUum)  in  the 
nidit  of  the  waters.  To  affirm  with  Knobel, 
enius,  and  others  that  the  Hebrews  sup- 
the  atmospheric  heavens  to  be  a 

 Jlic  substance  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  a  vault 

fixcnl  on  the  water-flood  which  surrounds 
the  earth  (Prov.  viii  27),  firm  as  a  molten 
looking-glass  (Job  xxxvii  18),  borne  by  the 
highest  mountains,  which  are  therefore  called 
the  pilkrs  and  foundations  of  heaven  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  8),  and  having  doors  and  windows 
(ch.  vii.  11;  xxviii.  17;  Pa.  lxxviii  28),  is 
to  confound  poetical  metaphor  with  literal 
,  optical  and  phenomenal  language  with 
；  scientific  statement  The  Vulgate  and 
,[lish  translations  of  rakiya  may  convey 
the  idea  of  solidity,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
tpiwfia  (LXX )  does  not  signify  that  which 
\es  firm  as  well  as  that  which  is  made 
i  (McCaul,  Wordsworth,  W.  Lewis),  thus 
rring  to  the  well-known  scientific  fact 
that  the  atmosphere  by  its  weight  upon  the 
waters  of  the  sea  keeps  them  down,  and  by 
its  pressure  against  our  bodies  keeps  them 

 but  it  is  certain  that  not  solidity,  but 

nsiveneUy  is  the  idea  represented  by 
dya  (ct  Scottish,  rax,  to  atTetch  ；  Job 
18  ；  Ps.  civ.  2;  Isa.  xL  22). 

anient,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
nt,  elemental  air,  diffusea 
:ait  to  the  uttermost  convex 
great  round." 

(Milton,  'Par.  Lost,'  Bk.  viL) 

And  let  it  divide  th«  watera  from  the 
waten.  What  these  watora  were,  which 
were  designed  to  be  parted  by  the  atmo- 
•pheric  firmament,  is  explained  in  the  verse 
which  follows. 

Ver.  7. ~ And  Ood  made  the  flnnament. 
How  the  present  atmosphere  was  evolyed 
from  the  chaotic  mass  of  waters  the  Mosaic 
narrative  does  not  reveal.  The  primary  in- 
tention of  that  Tecord  being  not  to  teach 
nee,  but  to  discorer  religions  truth,  the 
ff  of  ptramount  importance  to  be  com- 
momcatea  wm  that  the  firmament  was  of 
God's  constraction.  Thk,  of  course,  does  not 
pre¥«nt  ub  from  believing  that  the  elimin- 
ation of  those  gasee  (twenty-one  parts  of 
oxygen  and  seventy-nine  of  nitrosen,  witii 
a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
acmeoas  vapour)  which  compose  our  atmo- 
sphere was  not  effected  by  natural  means  ； 


and  how  far  it  may  have  been  astiited  by 
the  action  of  the  Ught  upon  the  condensing 
mass  of  the  elobe  is  a  problem  in  the  solu- 
tion of  whicn  science  may  legitimately  take 
an  interest  And  divided  th%  waters  whioh 
were  under  the  flrmamant  from  the  waters 
whioh  were  above  tha  flmamtnt  The 
upper  waters  are  not  the  material  of  the 
stars  (Delitzsch,  Wordsworth),  although 
Jupiter  is  of  the  same  density  as  water,  and 
Saturn  only  half  its  density  ；  but  the  waters 
floating  about  in  the  higher  spaces  of  the 
air.  The  under  waters  are  not  the  lower 
atmospheric  vapours,  but  the  oceanic  and 
terrestrial  waters.  How  the  waters  are 
collected  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  atmo« 
SDhere,  Scripture,  no  less  than  science,  ex- 
plaina  to  be  by  means  of  evaporation  (Gen. 
li  6  ；  Job  xxxvi  27;  xxxriL  16).  These 
latter  passages  suggest  that  the  clouds  are 
balanced,  suspended,  upheld  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  air  in  exact  accordance  with 
scientific  principles.  And  it  was  to.  Six 
times  these  words  occur  in  the  creation 
record.  Sublimely  suggestive  of  the  resist* 
lew  energy  of  the  Divine  word,  whi<i  speaks, 
and  it  is  done,  commands,  and  it  standeth 
fkst,  they  likewise  remind  us  of  the  sweet 
8ubmissivene88  of  the  creature  to  the  all-wiso 
Creator's  will,  and,  perhaps,  are  designed  as 
well  to  intimate  the  fixed  and  permanent 
character  of  those  arrangements  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

Ver.  8.— And  Ood  ealled  the  firmament 
heaTen.  Literally,  the  heights,  Mhamayim,  as 
in  ver.  1.  "This,"  sayg  Principal  Dawson, 
"  may  be  ref^arded  as  an  intimation  that  no 
definite  barrier  separates  our  film  of  atmo- 
sphere from  the  boundless  abyss  of  heaven 
without  ； "  and  how  appropriate  title  desig- 
nation "heights"  is,  as  applied  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  are  reminded  by  Bcienoe,  which 
informs  us  that,  after  rising  to  the  height  of 
forty-five  miles  above  the  earth,  it  becomes 
imperceptible,  and  loses  itself  in  the  anivarsal 
ether  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  And  the 
eTening  and  the  mondnff  were  the  second 
day.  For  the  literal  rendering  of  this  clause 
see  on  ver.  5.  It  is  observable  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  day's  work  the 
usual  formula,  "  And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good,"  is  omitted.  The  "  Kal  tiStv  6  Otoe  5ri 
iraXW  of  the  Sejjtuagint  is  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  vereioiL  The  conceit  of  the 
Rabbis,  that  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
approbation  was  omitted  because  on  this 
d&y  the  angels  fell,  requires  no  refutation. 
Aben  Ezra  accounts  for  its  omission  by 
making  the  second  day's  work  terminate 
with  ver.  10.   Lange  asks,  "  Had  tiie  pro* 
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phetic  author  somo  anticipation  that  the 
blue  vault  was  merely  an  appe*  '  •'  . 

the  savans  of  the  Septuagint 


nee,  whilst 
_  no  such 

anticipation,  and  tfierefore  proceeded  to 
doctor  the  passage?"  The  explanation  of 
Calvin,  Delitzsch,  Macdonald,  and  Alford, 
though  declared  by  Kalisch  to  be  of  no 


weight,  is  probably  the  correct  one,  that  tho 
woA  began  on  the  second  day  was  not 
properly  terminated  till  the  middle  of  the 
third,  at  which  place,  accordingly,  the  ex- 
pression of  Divine  approbation  u  introduced 
(see  ver,  10). 


HOMILETICa 

Ver.  l.—The  atmospheric  flrmammt  I.  Thb  creatube  of  God.  1.  From  God 
it  received  its  being  (ver.  7).  Not  here  alone,  but  in  other  parts,  Scrmture  declares 
the  firmament  to  be  the  Divine  handiwork  (Ps.  xiz.  1  ；  civ.  2).  Wnence  we  may 
note ~ (1)  That  not  it,  the  creature^  should  receive  our  worship,  but  het  its  Maker, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  (2)  That  since  the  firmament  was  made 
by  God,  it  must  belong  to  him.  If  at  the  present  moment  it  is  the  special  abode 
of  Uie  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Ephes.  ii.  2),  it  must  be  a  usurped  dominion. 
The  air  with  all  its  beams  and  showers,  quite  as  much  as  the  earth  witD  all  its  trees 
and  flowers,  is  God's  property  (Gen.  xiv.  22  ；  Ps.  xxiv.  1,  &c.).  (3》  That  in  all  its 
movements  it  only  carries  out  the  will  of  its  Creator,  The  air  aoee  nothing  of 
itself.  Under  the  reign  of  law  as  all  created  things  are,  the  law  that  reigns  is  itself 
beneath  the  rule  of  God.  The  Hebrew  mind  never  mistook  things  for  persons, 
or  creatures  for  the  Creator  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8)  ；  it  is  only  modern  science  that  degrades 
the  Creator  from  bis  throne,  and  puts  ttie  creature  in  his  seat.  2.  From  God  it 
received  its  function  (ver.  6), to  divide  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  waters, 
which  was ― (1》  Simple,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  not  being  complex.  Though  its  uses 
are  manifold,  tney  are  all  contained  in  this,  that  it  floats  up  and  sustains  the  vapours 
rising  from  earth  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  terrestrial  waters.  (2)  iviecw- 
tary.  Without  a  clear  body  of  atmospheric  air  between  the  waters,  human  life 
could  not  have  existed.  And  equally  without  the  watery  clouds  swimming  in  the 
atmosphere,  both  vegetable  and  animsd  life  would  perish.  "  Were  the  air  absolutely 
dry,  it  woald  cause  the  water  in  plants  to  evaporate  from  their  leaves  more  rapidly 
than  it  could  be  supplied  to  them  by  the  soil  and  the  roots.  Thus  they  would 
speedily  become  flaccid,  and  the  whole  plant  would  droop,  wither,  and  die." 
Similarly,  "  were  the  air  which  man  draws  into  his  lungs  entirely  free  from  watery 
fluid,  he  would  soon  breathe  oat  the  fluids  which  fill  up  his  tissues,  and  would  dry 
up  into  a  withered  and  ghastly  mummy"  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,'  vol.  i. 
p.  13).  (3)  Ben^veent.  Collecting  theVapours  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  clouds, 
'it  is  thus  enabled  to  throw  them  down  again  in  the  shApe  of  rain,  snow,  or  dew, 
according  as  it  is  required.  3.  From  God  it  received  its  name.  (1)  Suitable* 
"Heights,"  significant  of  the  reality.  {^  Suggestive.  "The  love,  the  power,  the 
majesty  of  God,  his  thoughts, .bis  ways,  nis  purposes  when  compared  with  man's, 
ure  set  forth  to  us  by  the  height  of  the  heaven  above  the  earth."  • 

II,  The  SERVANT  or  man.  1.  Indispensable.  Without  the  air  man  could  not 
live.  His  physical  being  would  perish  without  its  oxygen.  Without  its  pressure 
his  bodily  structure  would  fall  to  pieces.  2.  Valuable.  The  uses  of  the  atmosphere 
to  man  as  a  resident  on  earth  are  manifold.  It  supports  animal  and  vegetable  life 
around  him.  It  conveys,  refracts,  and  decomposes  light  It  transmits  sound.  It 
draws  up  noxious  vapours  from  the  soil,  and  disperses  them  by  its  winds.  It  assists 
him  in  a  variety  of  nis  mechanical,  chemical,  commercial,  and  scientific  enterprises. 
3.  Willing.  Great  as  are  its  powers  of  service  and  its  capacities  of  rebellion  when 
excited  with  tempest,  for  the  most  part  it  is  meek  and  docile,  ever  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge man  as  its  master,  And  to  exeoute  his  slightest  wish.  4.  UnweariecL  Ever 
"  ce  it  received  its  appointment  from  God  to  minister  to  the  happiness  of  man  it 
i  unrestingly  performed  that  task,  and  betrays  no  more  signs  of  weariness  t(Mlay 
n  it  did  at  the  first.  6.  Gratuitous.  It  gives  its  services,  as  its  great"  Creator 
gives  his  blessings,  without  money  and  without  price. 

Let  us  learn ― 1.  To  be  thankful  for  the  air  we  breathe.  2.  To  admire  God's 
wisdom  in  the  wonderful  adjustments  of  the  air.  3.  To  make  the  best  use  we  can 
of  that  life  which  the  air  supports  and  subserves. 
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Ver.  9. "~ Day  three.  The  distribution  of 
land  and  water  and  the  production  of  vegeta- 
tion on  this  day  engaged  the  formative  energy 
of  tlie  word  of  Elohim.  And  God  Mid,  Let 
the  w»ten  under  heaven  be  gftthered  to- 
gether into  one  plaee,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appaftr.  To  explain  the  second  part  of  this 
pnenomeoon  as  a  consequence  of  the  first, 
the  discloenre  of  the  solid  ground  by  the 
letirement  of  the  waters  from  its  surface, 


and  not  rather  vice  ver$df  ia  to  reverse  the 
«e8of】  '——  ' 

seas,  la.es, 


processes  of  nature.  Modern  analogy 
that  the  breaking  up  of  the  hitherto 
I  ocean  into  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers 


effected  by  the  upheaval  of  the  land 
ug^k  the  action  of  subterranean  fires,  or 
subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust  in  con* 
•eqnenoe  of  the  cooling  and  shrinking  of  the 
interior  mass.  P&  ciy.  7  hints  at  electric 
agency  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of 
the  mountains  and  the  sinking  of  the  ocean 
beda.  "At  thy  rebuke  they  (the  waters) 
fled  :  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted 
away  (were  scattered).  The  mountains  rose, 
the  yulej8  sank  {kva^aivovciv  opri  cai  Kara* 
fiaivovQi  wtiia—LXX,  ；  ascendant  montes, 
«t  desoendnnt  campi— Jerome)  to  the  place 
which  thou  hadst  established  for  them " 
(Perowne).  The  gathering  of  the  waters 
into  one  place  implies  no  more  than  that 
they  were,  from  this  day  forwuTd,  to  be  col- 
"   '  m  into  "  "  " 


lected 


one  vast  body,  and  restrained 


within  bounds  in  a  place  by  themselves,  & 
at  to  admit  of  the  exposure  of  the  earth's 
soQ.  The  "  place  foonaed  for  them  "  was,  of 
coarse,  the  depths  and  hollows  in  the  earth's 
into  which  they  were  immediately 
awn,  not  through  direct  supernatural 
Dcy,  but  by  their  own  natural  mvitation. 
tie  confifuration  of  the  dry  land  is  not  de- 
acribed  ；  out  there  U  Teason  to  believe  that 
the  original  distribution  of  land  and  water 
was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  it  is  at 
present.  Physical  geopaphen  haye  obaerved 
that  the  coast  lines  of  tne  great  continents 
and  the  mountain  ranges  generally  run  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  that  these 
lines  are  in  reality  parts  of  great  circles, 
！ ent  to  the  polar  circle,  and  at  right 
\  to  a  line  arawn  from  the  son's  centre 
to  the  moon's,  when  theee  bodien  are  either 
in  conjunction  or  in  oppoeition.  These 
circles,  it  has  further  been  remarked,  are 
"the  lines  on  which  the  thin  crust  of  a 
cooling  ^dobe  would  be  moet  likely  to  be 
raptaredby  its interaaJ  tidal  wave. "  Hence, 
though  conaiderably  modified  by  tiie  mighty 
Nations  through  which  at  successive 
"  the  earth  n&s  passed,  "these,  with 
•abordinate  lines  of  fracture,  have 
oed  the  fonas  of  oontinento  from  th^ 

NISI8. 


b^inning"  (Dawton,  'O.  W.,*  p.  184  ；  ct 
*  Green's  Geology/  |x  612).    Ana  it  ， 
Though  the  separation  of  the  dry  lan 
the  waters  and  the  distribution  of  both 


ft  wu 

land  from 


were  effected  by  Divine  agency,  nothing  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative  obhf^t  us  to  think 


Be  works  were  instantaneouslr  com* 
"There  ii  truly  no  difficultj  ia 


yond 

MW  fi 


that  these  ， 

pleted.  m  _ 

supposing  that  the  formation  of  tho  'hills 
kept  on  through  the  fucceeding  creative 
days"  (Lange).  "Generally  the  works  of 
the  single  creative  days  constat  only  in  Ujr* 
ing  foundations  ；  the  birth  process  that  is 
introduced  in  each  extends  lta  efficacy  be- 
'  it"  (Delitnch).  "  Not  how  lonj,  but 
many  times,  God  created  is  the  thiog 
intended  to  be  set  forth M  by  the  creative 
days  (Hoffman).  Bcriptore  habitually  repre* 
Bents  the  world  in  an  aspect  at  once  natural 
and  supernatural,  speaking  of  it  as  natura 
and  creature^  fvett  and  «re«nc  (ct  Marten- 
sen's  '  Dogmatics/  §  63)  ；  and  although  the 
latter  ia  the  view  exhibited  with  greatest  pro- 
minence, indeed  exclusively,  in  the  Mosaic 
cosmogoDv,  yet  the  former  is  not  thereby 
denied.  Iwot  immediateness,  bat  certainty 
of  execution,  is  implied  in  the  "it  was  so 
appended  to  the  creative  fiat. 

Vor.  10.— And  Ood  called  the  dry  land 
Sarth.  In  opposition  to  the  firmament, 
which  was  named 1 1  the  heights  "  (shamayi 베 
the  dry  land  was  styled  "tne  flats,"  "Aretz 
(ct  Sansc.,  dhara;  Pehlev.,  arta;  Latin, 
terra;  Gothic,  avrtha;  Scottish,  yird; 
English,  earth;  vid.  Geacnius).  Originally 
applied  to  the  diy  ground  as  distinguished 
from  the  8eas,  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  solid  earth  was  continuous  beneath 
the  water  masses,  by  an  easy  extension  of 
meaning  it  came  to  signify  the  whole  sur« 
fkee  of  the  globe.  And  the  gathering  to- 
itlier  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas. 

foam,  is  ap- 
i  collection  of 
111 
plural 
consists 

And( 


Yamim,  from  ydfn,  to  boil 
plied  in  Scripture  to  any  lai 
water  (cf.  Gen.  xiv.  8  ；  Nt 
Deut.  iv.  49  ；  Joel  ii  20). 
form  seas  shows  that  the  one 
of  several  basins  "  (Murphy). 


、     *  tf ,   1  saw 

that  it  wm  ^ood.  The  waters  having  been 
permanently  withdrawn  to  the  place  founded 
for  them  by  the  upheaval  of  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  the  eleyation  of  the  conti* 
nental  areas,  the  work  thus  accomplished  is 
sealed  by  the  Divine  approvaL  Tne  separa* 
tion  of  the  land  and  water  was  good,  at  a  de- 


cided advance  towards  the  completion  of  the 
cosmoSf  as  the  proper  termination  of  the  worl? 
commenced  upon  the  previous  day,  as  the 
production  of  two  elements  in  themselves 
Deautiftd,  and  in  separation  useful  as  abodes 
of  life,  with  which  they  were  in  due  coutm 
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to  be  replenished.  "To  our  view,"  savs 
Dawson,  "that  primeval  diy  land  would 
scarcely  have  seemed  good.  It  was  a  world 
of  bare,  rocky  peaks  and  rerdnreless  Yalleys 
here  active  volcanoes,  with  their  heaps  of 
scoriae,  and  scarcely  cooled  laya  currents ~ 
there  vast  mud-flats,  recently  upheaved  from 
the  bottom  of  the  waters ~ nowhere  even  a 
lichen.  Yet  it 
who  cotdd 
which  he 

had  made  it,  and  as  a  fit  preparatory  step  to 
the  new  wonders  he  was  soon  to  iDtrodaoe. 
'the 


Besides, 


firat  dry  land  may 


have  presented  crags,  and  peaks,  and  ravines, 
and  volcanic  cones  in  a  more  marvellous  and 
perfect  manner  tiian  any  succeeding  con- 
tinents, even  as  the  dry  and  barren  moon 
now,  in  this  respect,  far  surpasses  the  earth  " 
('O.  W.,'p.  181). 

Ver.  11.— And  God  said,  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  teed, 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fimit  after  Ub 
kind,  whose  seed  la  in.  itielf,  upon  the 
earth:  and  it  was  fo.  Three  terms  are 
employed  to  describe  tho  vegetation  here 
summoned  into  existence.  Ealisch  regards 
the  first  as  a  generic  term,  including  the 
second  and  the  third  ；  but  they  are  better 
understood  as  distinct  classes:— (1)  grass, 
deshe,  first  sprouts  of  the  earth,  tender 
herb,  in  which,  the  seed  is  not  noticed,  as  not 
being  obvious  to  the  eye ;  "  tenera  herba  sine 
seroine  saltern  conspicuo "  (Rosenmiiller)  ； 
probably  the  various  kinds  of 
supply  food  for  the  lower  ani 
xxiu.  2);  (2)  "the  herb  I 
aeed,"  the  more  mature  herl 
the  seed  is  the  most  strikiiig  cHaracteristic 
the  larger  description  of  plants  and  vege- 
tables (cf.  ch.  ix.  8)  ；  and  (3)  "  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in 
itself,  upon  (or  above)  the  earth."  The  first 
clause  describes  its  specific  naiwre— "fruit- 
bearing  ； "  the  second,  its  peculiar  charac- 
tertstio—enclosma  the  seed  in  its  fruit  ；  the 
third,  its  external  appearance ― rising  above 
the  gronncL  "  This  division  is  simple  and 
natiuaL  It  proceeds  upon  two  concurrent 
marks,  the  structure  and  the  seed.  In  the 
first  the  green  blade  is  prominent  ；  in  the 
second,  the  stalk  ；  in  the  third,  the  woody 
texture.  In  the  first  the  seed  is  not  con- 
spicuous ；  in  the  second  it  is  conspicuous  ；  in 
tne  third  it  is  enclosed  in  a  fruit  which  is 
conspicuous  "  (Murphy).  The  phr 
bis  kind,"  appended  to  the  second  and  1 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  different  _ 
of  plants  were  already  fixed.  The  modern 
dogma  of  the  origin  of  species  by  develop* 
taient  would  thus  be  declared  to  be  un- 
biMical,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be 
scientific  The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed 
as  established  is  that  "  species,"  qua  speeiee, 


have  the  power  of  variation  along  the  line 
of  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  them- 
selves, but  not  that  any  absolutely  new 
species  has  ever  been  developed  with  power 
indefinitely  to  multiply  its  kind. 

Ver.  12.— And  the  earth  brougl&t  forth 
grasa,  an4  herb  yielding  «eed  after  his 
kind,  amd  the  tree  yitlding  ftrait,  whoM 
seed  wm  U  itaelf,  after  hii  kind.  It  i» 
noticeable  that  the  reptation  of  the  thiid 
day  spruig  from  the  soil  in  the  same  natural 
manner  in  which  all  subsequent  vegetation 
ban  done,  viz.,  bv  growth,  which  seems  to 
resolve  toe  well-Known  problem  of  whether 
the  tree  was  before  the  seed,  or  the  seed 
before  the  tree,  in  fevour  of  the  latter  al* 
ternativo,  although  in  the  order  of  nature 
the  parent  is  always  before  the  offsprinff.  In 


bv  tne  liuact 
tney  may  ha， 


ley  may  have  been  then  created.  Certainly 
they  were  not  evolved  from  the  dead  mattei 
of  the  dry  land.  Scripture,  no  more  than 
science,  is  acquainted  with  Abiogenesia, 
Belieying  that  "if  it  were  given  to  her  to 
look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geolodcally  recorded 
time,"  she  might  "  witness  the  evolution  of 
living  protoplasm  from  not  living  matter," 
science  yet  tonestly  affirms  "  that  she  sees 
no  reason  ft>r  believing  that  the  feat  (of 
vitalising  dead  matter)  nas  been  performed 
yet "  (Huxley's  *  Brit  Association  Address/ 
1871)  ；  and  Scripture  is  emphatic  that,  if  it 
is  protoplasm  wnich  makes  organised  beings, 
the  power  which  manufiEictures  protoplasm  is 
the  Ruach  Elohimf  acting  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  Logos,  The  time  when  the  earth 
put  forth  its  verdure,  viz.,  towards  the  close 
of  flie  third  day,  after  light,  air,  earth,  and 
water  had  been  prepared  and  so  adjusted  as 
to  minister  to  the  life  of  plants,  was  a  signal 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  and  of 
the  naturalness  of  his  working. 

Ver.  13.— And  the  eTening  and  the  morn* 
ing  were  tlie  third  day.    For  exposition  vi<L 
ver.  5.    Has  moder       '    '  '  ' 
trace  of  this  third 


late  Hugh  Miller  ideut 


logical  research  any 
i  vegetation  f  The 


―  ied  the  long-con- 

tinned  epoch  of  profuse  Vegetation,  since 
then  ud  paralleled  in  rapidity  and  luxuriance, 

b  of  the 


3 pan  _  - 

which  deposited  the  'coal-measures 
carboniferoas  system,  with  the  latter  half  of 
this  Mosaic  day.  Danat  Dawson,  and  others, 
rejecting  this  conclusion  of  the  eminent 
geologist  on  the  ground  that  the  underlying 
Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Cambrian  systems 
yield  abundant  fossiliferons  Temains  of  aquatic 
life,  infer  that  the  third  day's  vegetation  ia 
to  be  sought  for  among,  the  "  unresolved 
schists "  of  the  Azoic  period.   The  mett* 


s 


aorphic  rocks,  it  is  true,  baTB  not  as  yet 
ielaed  any  absolutely  certain  traces  of  vege* 


tble  life  ；  andj  indeed,  it  is  an  open  question 
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the  latter  lialf  of  the  third  creative  day.  In 
the  Creation  Series  of  Chaldean  tablets  are 
two  fragments,  which  Qeorse  Smith  con- 
jectures  have  a  reference  to  the  first  part  of 
the  third  day's  work.   The  one  ia ~ 

1.  When  the  foundation  of  the  ground  of 
rock  ^thoa  didst  make) 

2.  The  foundation  of  the  ground  tho« 
didst  call  .  .  . 

8.  Thou  didst  beautify  the  heaTen  •  •  • 

4.  To  the  face  of  the  neaven  •  •  • 

5.  Thou  didst  give  .  .  . 
The  other,  which  is  much  more  matOated 

and  obflcore,  describes  the  god  Sar  (or  Amor) 
at  saying— 

7.  Above  the  sea  which  is  the  sea  of  .  .  • 

8.  In  front  of  the  uara  (firmament)  which 
I  have  made. 

9.  Below  the  place  I  strengthen  it 

10.  Let  there  be  made  alw>  e4u  (earth ,) 
for  the  dwelling  of  J 는 nan  f] 

•  (' Chaldean  Qenesis/  pt  68.) 

HOMILETICfiL 

Vera.  ^ -" i2,—Sea，  land,  and  vegetation,  contrasted  and  compared*  I.  Con* 
tbasted.  in  respect  of  ― 1.  Their  constitutions; ~~ sea  being  matter  liquid  and 
mobile,  land  matter  solid  and  dry,  vegetation  matter  organised  and  living.  AH 
God，8  creatures  have  their  own  peculiar  natures  and  characteristic  structures.  Each 
onef8  nature  is  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is.  A  change  of  constitutional  character- 
istics would  be  equivalent  to  an  alteration  of  being.  The  nature  and  structure 
of  each  are  assigned  it  by  God.  Whence  may  be  gathered ― (1)  that  if  all  creatures 
are  not  the  same,  it  is  because  God  has  so  willed  it  ；  (2)  that  God  has  so  willed  it, 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  he  delights  in  variety;  (3)  that  no  separate 
creature  can  be  other  than  its  individual  nature  will  allow:  (4)  that  to  wish  to  be 
different  from  what  God  baa  made  us  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  xoolish  as  well  as  sinful 
discontent  ；  and  (5)  that  a  creature's  highest  function  is  to  act  in  accordance  with 
its  Ood-assigned  nature.  2.  Their  situations;  which  were  all  difEerent,  yet  oil 
adapted  to  tneir  respective  natures  and  uses,  and  all  wisely  appointed.  The  waters 
were  gathered  into  the  earth's  hollows,  the  lands  raised  above  the  ocean's  surface, 
the  p&nts  spread  upon  the  ground.  It  is  the  nature  of  water  to  seek  the  lowest 
levetB  ；  and,  collected  into  ocean,  lake,  and  river  beds,  it  is  of  infinitely  greater 
▼a】ue  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  continued  to  overspread  the  globe.  Similarly, 
submerged  beneath  the  waters,  neither  could  the  land  have  been  arrayed  in  verdure, 
or  made  a  habitation  for  the  beasts,  much  less  a  home  for  man  ；  nor  could  the  plants 
have  grown  without  a  dry  soil  to  root  in,  while  their  beauty  would  have  been  con- 
cealed and  their  utility  destroyed.  And  then  each  one  has  the  place  assigned  it  by 
God,  out  of  which  it  cannot  move,  and  against  which  it  need  not  fret.  The  place 
founded  for  tbe  waters  has  received  tLem,  and  God  has  set  a  bound  to  them  that 
they  cannot  pass.  The  dry  land  still  maintains  its  elevation  above  the  sea  ；  and, 
as  if  in  obedience  to  tbe  Divine  Creator's  will,  the  waves  are  continually  building 
up  terraces  and  raised  beaches  in  compensation  for  tbose  they  are  taking  down. 
Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  shake  off  the  vegetation  from  the  soil.  Scarcely  has 
a  square  inch  of  ground  been  recovered  from  the  watem.  than  it  begins  to  deck  itself 
in  green.  Let  ns  learn  here  (1)  that  every  creature  or  God,  man  included,  has  its 
own  place  ；  which  is  (2)  best  suited  to  its  nature,  functioDS,  snd  uses  on  the  earth  ； 
and  (3)  assigned  it  by  God.  Also,  (4)  that  to  vacate  that  place  would  be  to  run 
counter  to  God's  ordinance  and  to  God's  wisdom,  as  well  as  to  its  own  nature  and 
usefulnefw  ；  and  (5》  that  it  becomes  every  one  to  abide  in  that  sphere  of  life  in  which 
he  has  been  placea  by  God  contentedly,  cheerfully  and  diligently  seeking  to  glorify 
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among  geologists  whether  auy  of  the  earliest 
formod  metamorphic  rocks  now  remain  (cl 
Green's  'Geology/  p.  S08)  ；  but  still  it  is 

QOSt  I 


susceptible  of  almost  perfect  demonstration 
that  plants  preceded  animals  upon  the  earth. 
1.  Among  tne  hypozoic  strata  of  this  early 
period  limestone  rocks  and  graphite  have 
De^i  discovered,  both  of  these  being  of 
organic  origin.  2.  In  the  process  of  cooling 
the  earth  must  hare  been  fitted  for  vegetable 


existed.  3.  An  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  coal  period  prepared  the  way  for  the 
•abeeqaent  introduction  of  animal  life  by 


the  coal  period  prepared  the  way  for  tbe 


ridding  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  so 
by  the  presence  of  plants  mnst  the  ocean 
have  been  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  aquatic 
life.    4.  Y^etation,  being  directly,  or  medi- 

  '；  ha1 


atelj,  the  food  of  animals,  must  have  had 
preTious  existence.  On  tlkese  grounds  Pro- 
fessor Dana  concludes  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  Azoic  a^pe  of  geology  corresponds  with 
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his  Creator.  3.  Their  operations ;  which  are  as  diversified  as  are  their  natures  and 
places.  The  sea  moves,  the  land  rests,  the  plant  grows.  The  sea  fertilises  and 
beautitios  the  soil,  the  soil  sustains  and  nourishes  tbo  plant,  the  plant  decorates  the 
land  and  gives  food  to  man  and  beast.  The  sea  fills  the  clouds,  the  clouds  fill  the 
rivers  and  the  streams,  the  rivers  and  the  streams  slake  the  thirst  of  the  vail  eye, 
the  valleys  yield  their  substance  to  the  corn  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  and  these 
again  deHver  up  tbeir  treasures  to  their  master ― roan.  The  sea  divides  the  land 
into  continents,  which,  in  turn,  are  broken  up  into  countries  by  rivers  ；  and  thus 
nationalitieH  are  formed,  and  peace  promoted  by  division.  As  the  great  highway 
of  the  nations,  too,  the  sea  helps  to  diffuse  abroad  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  and 
to  teach  men  their  interdependence.  8o，  likewise,  the  land  has  its  specific  functions 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  being  assigned  to  support,  sustain,  ennch,  instruct,  and 
comfort  man.  And  different  from  both  are  the  uses  of  the  plants.  All  which  is 
fitted  to  suggest  wisdom.  (1)  That  each  separate  creature  has  its  own  separate  work 
to  do,  for  which  it  has  been  fitted  with  appropriate  powers ― a  lesson  of  diligence. 
(2)  That  there  are  many  different  ways  of  serving  God  in  this  world ~ a  lesson  of 
charity.  (3)  That  God  does  not  wish  all  his  creatures  either  to  be  or  to  serve  alike ~ 
a  lesson  of  contentment  (4)  That  the  best  way  to  serve  God  is  to  be  ourselves 
and  use  the  powers  we  possess,  without  condescending  to  imitate  our  neighbours-^ 
a  lesson  of  individuality.  (6)  That  though  each  separate  creature  has  its  own 
nature,  place,  and  power,  yet  each  is  subservient  to  the  other,  and  all  to  the  whole ~ 
a  lesson  of  co-operation. 

II.  Compared,  in  respect  of  ―  1.  Their  natures,  as  being  God's  creatures. 
Land,  sea,  and  vegetation  all  owe  their  existence  to  his  Almighty  fiat,  and  all 
equally  proclaim  Qiemselves  to  be  his  handiwork.  Hence  they  are  all  God's 
property the  earth  with  its  fulness,  the  sea  with  its  treasures,  the  plants  with  their 
virtues.  CJonsequently  man  should  (1)  reverently  worship  him  who  made  the  sea 
and  formed  the  dry  land,  and  caused  the  grass  to  grow  ；  (2)  thankfully  receive  those 
highly  serviceable  creatures  at  God's  band  ；  and,  (3)  remembering  whose  they  are, 
and  that  himself  is  but  a  steward,  faithfully  employ  them  for  their  Creator's  glory. 
2.  Their  characters,  as  being  obedient  to  the  Divine  word.  **  Gathered  be  the 
seas,"  said  the  word,  and  the  seas  were  gathered.  "  Let  the  dry  land  appear,"  and 
it  appeared.  "Let  the  grass  grow,"  and  the  grass  gre、v.  Let  tlie  land,  sea,  and  、 
plants  be  our  teachers.  Obedience  the  first  duty  of  a  creature.  Nothing*  can  com-  \ 
pensate  for  itB  want  (1  Sam.  xv,  22).  And  this  obedience  must  be  prompt,  complete, 
and  continual,  like  that  of  sea,  land,  and  vegetation.  8.  Their  varieties.  The  seas 
were  divided  into  oceans,  lakes,  rivers  ；  the  land  into  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys . 
the  plunts  into  grasses,  herbs,  and  trees.  God  loves  diversity  in  unity.  As  in 
a  great  house  there  are  vessels  of  small  quantity  and  vessels  of  large  quantity 

il8a.  xxii.  24),  so  in  the  world  are  the  creatures  divided  into  more  important  and 
ess.  In  society  men  nre  distributed  into  ranks  and  classes  according  to  their  great-  a 
ness  and  ability  ；  in  the  Church  there  are  "  babes  "  and  there  are  "  perfect  men  " 
in  Christ;  there  are  those  possessed  of  many  talents  and  much  grace,  and  those 
whose  endowments  and  acquirements  are  of  smaller  dimensions.  4.  Their  qualities, 
as  being  a'】  good  in  their  Creator's  estimation.  The  highest  excellence  of  a  creature 
is  to  be  apuroved  by  its  Maker,  Dot  simply  commended  by  its  fellow-creature  ；  to 
be  good  in  tne  judgment  of  God,  and  not  merely  in  the  sight  of  men. 

EXPOSITION. 

Vera.  14,  U.— Day/our.  With  this  day 
Degins  the  second  half  of  the  creative  week, 
whose  works  have  a  strildng  correspondence 
with  the  labours  of  the  first  Having  per- 
fected the  main  strnctural  arrangements  of 
the  globe  by  the  elimination  from  primeval 
dh&os  of  the  four  fundamental  elements  of 
light,  air,  water,  and  land,  the  formative 
eneigy  of  the  Diyine  word  rewts  to  its 


initial  point  of  departure,  and,  in  a  second 
series  of  operations,  carries  each  of  these  \ 
forward  to  completion ― the  light  by  per- 
manently settling  it  in  the  sun,  the  air  aod 
water  by  filling  them  with  fowl  and  fish,  and 
the  land  by  making  animals  and  man.  The 
first  of  these  engaged  the  Divine  Artificer's  1 
attention  on  the  fourth  creative  day.  And 
God  said,  Let  there  be  lighU  (literally,  ^ 
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places  where  li^it  is,  lieht-holders,  P&  lxiv. 
16  ；  fmffrripic,  LXX-  ；  iuminaria,  Vulgate  ； 
spoken  of  lamps  and  candlesticks,  Exod.  xxv. 
6 :  Num.  iv.  9,  16)  in  the  finnmment  (liter* 
ally,  the  expanse)  9t  the  heay«n.  、H?  in  tho 
angular  with  Klkp  in  the  plnral  is  ex- 
plained by  Geseiiins  on  the  ground  that  the 
predicate  precedes  the  subject  (vid.  '  Gram./ 
$147).  The  scientific  accuracy  of  the  language 
heTe  nsed  to  describe  the  celestial  luminaries 
relieves  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  of  at  least 
one  supposed  irreconcilable  contradiction, 
that  of  representing  light  as  having  an  exist* 
independent  of  the  snn.  Equally  does 
it  dispense  exegesis  from  the  necessity  of 
accounting  for  what  appears  a  threefold 
creation  or  the  heavenly  boaies ~~ in  the  begin- 
ning  (ver.  1),  on  the  first  day  (ver.  8),  and 
again  on  the  fourth  (ver.  14).  The  reference 
in  the  last  of  these  verses  is  not  to  the 
original  creation  of  the  matter  of  the  supra* 
mundane  spheres  (Gerlach),  which  was  per- 
formed in  tne  beginning,  nor  to  the  firat  pro- 
dnction  of  light,  which  was  the  specific  work  of 
daj  one  ；  but  to  the  permanent  appointment 
of  the  former  to  be  the  place,  or  centre  of  radia- 
tion, for  the  latter.  The  purpose  for  which 
this  amngement  was  designed,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  earth  was  concerned,  was  three- 
fold    1.  To  divide  the  day  from  the  night 


mmnent  the  separation  and  distinction  which 
was  effected  on  the  first  day.  2.  And  let 
than  be  for  dgnt,  and  for  Masons,  and  for 
days,  aad  yean.  The  celestial  lights  were 
to  icnre— (1)  For  sian$.  Othdth,  from  oth、 
anything  engraved,  hence  a  mark  (Gen.  iv. 
15;  2  Kings  xz.  8),  is  employed  to  designate 
tLportent,  or  sign  of  warning  or  instruction 
(Pa.  lxv.  8;  Isa.  viii  18;  xx.  3;  LXX.. 
cmttlov  ；  cf.  Luke  xxi  25  ；  Acts  ii.  19),  and 
hero  probably  refers  to  the  subsequent  em- 
ployment of  the  heavenly  bodies  "as marks 
or  signs  of  important  chances  and  occur- 
rences in  the  kingdom  of  Providence " 
(Macdonald).  "  That  they  may  have  been 
designed  also  to  subserve  important  purposes 
in  tHe  various  economy  of  human  life,  as  in 
affording  signs  to  the  mariner  and  husband- 
man, it  not  improbable,  though  this  is  not 
so  strictly  the  import  of  the  original" 
(Bosli).  Still  less,  of  course,  does  the  word 
refer  to  medieval  astrology  or  to  modem 
meteorology.  (2)  Tor  seasons.  Moradhimt 
aet  times,  from  ycCad,  to  indicate,  define, 
fix,  is  Qseid  of  yearly  returning  periods  (Gen. 
xvii  21  ；  xviii.  14) ~ the  time  of  the  migra- 
tion of  birda  (Jer.  yiil  7),  the  time  of 
festivaU  (？ s.  civ.  19  ；  Zech.  viii.  19).  (3) 
For  day$  and  year*,  i  e.  for  the  ralcnlation 
of  time.  Lai 
DoUtach,  M 


liTin,  Mercer,  Piscator, 
Macdonald,  et  alii  re- 


gard the  threo  phrases  as  co-ordinate  ； 
Roeenmiiller,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Baum- 
carten  take  the  firat  two  as  a  hmdiadys 
for  "signs  of  the  seasons ； "  Ealisch  con- 
siders tne  second  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
first  ；  Tuch  translates,  "  for  signs,  as  well 
for  the  times  as  also  for  the  days  and  years. '* 
The  first,  which  accords  with  the  English 
versioii,  is  the  simplest,  and,  most  probably, 
the  correct  interpretation.  8.  And  let  them 
be  for  lightf  in  the  firmftinent  of  the  heayen 
to  give  Ught  upon  the  earth.  Not  to  intro- 
duce light  for  the  first  time  to  this  lower 
world,  but  to  serve  as  a  new  and  permanent 
arrangement  for  the  distribution  or  the  light 
alrea^r  (»Jled  into  existence.  And  it  was 
to.  Like  every  other  fiat  which  Elohim 
issued,  this  was  in  doe  time  followed  by 
complete  realisation. 

Ver.  16.— And  Ood  made  two  grtht  lights. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  material  universe  more 
irreaistibly  demands  a  supreme  Intelligence 
as  its  only  proper  origin  and  cause.  *°Ele- 
gantiasiroa  hecce  solis,  planetarum  ct  comet- 
arum  compages  non  nisi  consilio  et  dominio 
entis  intelliffenti8  et  potentis  oriri  potuit " 
(Newton,  *  fiincipia/  lib.  lit  sub  fin.  Ed. 
of  Le  Seur  and  Jacqtder,  voL  ii.  p.  199). 
The  greater  li^M  to  rnle  (literally,  to  make 
like  ；  hence  to  judge  ；  then  to  rule.  Mashal; 
cf.  /3a  (f i  X  ny « — Qesenius)  tlie  day,  and  the 
lesMr  light  to  rule  the  night  The  greater 
light  is  obviously  the  sun,  which  is  soroe- 
timea  denominated  ehammah,  "  the  warm  ，' 
(Pa.  xix.  7  ；  Isa.  zxx.  26);  sometimes  cheres9 
"the  glistering"  (Job  ix.  7) ;  but  usually 
$hememf  "  the  minister"  (Deut  iv.  19  ； 
xxxiil  】4).  Here  it  is  described  by  its  bulk 
or  magnitude,  which  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  moon,  the  second  of  the  two  luminaries, 
which  is  also  spoken  of  as  great  relatively  to 
"*  lity  immensely 

j>ear  like  little 
，  )  bestuddin^  the  blue 

canopy  ot  night,  and  are  so  depicted— the 
Biblical  narrative  being  geocentric  and  phe- 
nomenal,  not  heliocentric  or  scientific.  How 
the  work  of  this  day  was.  effected  does  not 
fall  within  the  writer's  scope  to  declare,  the 
precise  object  of  revelation  being  to  teach 
not  astTonomy,  or  aoy  other  merely  human 
gnosis,  but  religion.  Accepting,  however, 
the  guidance  of  physical  astronomy,  we  may 
imagine  that  the  cosniical  light  of  day  one, 
which  had  up  to  this  point  continued  either 
encompassing  our  globe  like  a  luminous 
atmosphere,  or  existing  at  a  distance  from 
it,  but  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
was  now,  if  in  the  first  of  these  positions, 
gradually  broken  up,  doubtless  through  the 
shrinking  of  the  earth's  mass  and  the  con- 
sequent le88eDing  of  its  power  of  attraction, 
and  slowly  drawn  off  towards,  and  finally 
concentrated,  ai  a  photosphere  round  the 
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，  Bby 
luminary  or  "liffht-holder"  for  the  system, 
the  moon  and  planets  becoming,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  "  light-holdere "  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  "light-reflectora."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  such  explana- 
tion as  this  appears  to  have  ragsested  itself 
to  Willet,  who  wrote  before  the  birth  of 
Kewton,  and  at  a  time  when  solar  phyaios 
and  spectrum  analysis  were  thinp  of  the 
remote  future.  *'  It  is  not  unlike/'  says 
he,  "but  that  this  light  (of  the  first  day), 
after  the  creation  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
might  be  drawn  upward  and  have  his  re- 
flection upon  the  bctfune  of  the  sunne  and  of 
other  8tarre&，'  And  affain,  "  Whereas  the 
light  created  the  first  day  is  called  &rf  but 
the  staTres  (meaning  the  heavenly  boidies) 
are  called  medrOth,  as  of  the  light,  hence  it 
may  appear  that  these  lightsome  (i.  e.  lumin- 
ous) bodies  were  made  the  receptacles  of 
that  light  then  created,  which  was  now  in- 
creased and  united  to  these  lights "  ('  Hex- 


regardod 

anoe  with  the  requirements  of  the  sacred 
text  than  that  which  discovers  in  the  making 
of  the  lights  only  a  further  dissipation  of 
terrestrial  mists  so  as  to  admit  not  the  light- 
bringing  beams  of  the  celestial  bodies  alone, 
but  ihe  forms  of  those  shining  orbs  them* 
selves  (Speaker's  *  Commentary  ).  He  made 
the  start  alio.  Though  the  stars  are  intro- 
duced solely  because  oT  their  relation  to  the 
earth  as  dispensers  of  light,  and  no  account 
is  taken  of  their  constitution  as  suns  and 
planets,  it  is  admissible  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that,  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
cnief  luminary  of  our  tellurian  heavens,  the 
process  of  "sun"  inakincr  reached  its  cul- 
mination on  the  fourth  aay.  Perhaj»  the 
chief  reason  for  their  parenthetical  intro- 
duction in  this  place  was  to  guard  against 
the  notion  that  there  were  any  luminaries 
which  were  Dot  the  work  of  Elohim,  and  in 
particular  to  prevent  the  Hebrews,  for  whom 
the  \ork  was  written,  from  yielding  to  the 
heathen  practices  of  star-gazing  and  star- 
worship.  "  The  superstition  of  reading  the 
destiny  of  man  in  the  stars  never  took  root 
among  the  Israelites  ；  astrology  is  excluded 
by  the  first  principle  of  Mosaism— the  belief 
in  one  all-ruling  God,  who  is  subject  to  no 
necessity,  no  fate,  no  other  wilL  JeTemiah 
warns  tne  Hebrews  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
*  signs  of  heaven,'  before  which  tLe  heathen 
tremble  in  vain  terror  (Jer.  z.  2)  ；  and  Isaiah 
speaks  with  taunting  irony  against  the 
1  astrologers,  star-gazers,  and  monthly  prog- 
no8ticators/  in  wnose  counsel  it  is  folly  and 
wickedness  to  rely  (Isa.  xlvii.  18).  But  the 
Israelites  had  not  moral  strength  enough  to 
lesist  the  example  of  star-worsnip  in  general  ； 


they  could  not  keep  aloof  from  an  aberration 
which  formed  the  very  focus  of  the  principal 


Eastern  religions  ；  they  yielded  to  that  tempt- 
ing influence,  and  ignominiooi  incense  rose 
profusely  in  honour  of  the  sun  and  the  hosts 
of  heayen ~뼈 Jer.  ziz.  13;  Ezek.  viii  16; 
Zeph.  i.  5  ；  Wiad.  ziil  2  "  (Ealisch). 

Vera.  17,  18.— And  God  set  (literally, 
gay©)  thmn  (u  e.  son,  moon,  and  stars)  in 
the  flrnuunent  of  the  heaven  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  tlie  day  and 
ever  tbe  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkneti.  An  intimation  that  on  this 
day  the  astronomical  arrangements  for  the 
illuminatioii  of  the  globe  and  the  measure- 
ment of  time  were  permanently  settled. 
And  Ood  mw  that  it  was  good.  Laplace 
was  inclined  to  question  the  DiTine  verdict 
with  regard  at  least  to  the  moon,  which  he 
thought  might  have  been  so  placed  as  to  be 
always  full,  whereas,  at  its  present  distance 
from  the  earth,  we  are  sometimes  deprived 
of  both  its  light  and  the  sun's  together. 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  tnat  to 
remove  the  moon  four  times  its  present  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  which  it  would  require 
to  be  in  order  to  be  always  full,  would  neces- 
sitate important  changes  in  the  other  mem* 
bere  of  the  solar  system  which  mi^ht  not  be 
for  the  earth's  advantage,  the  immediate 
effect  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  lunar  orb 
would  be  to  gire  us  a  moon  of  only  one  six* 
teenth  the  size  of  that  which  now  dispenses 
its  silver  beams  upon  our  darkened  globt 
(Job  xi  12). 

Ver.  19.— And  thit  •vening  and  the  morn* 
ing  were  the  fourth  day.  The  Scripture 
Telerences  to  this  day's  work  are  both  Dumer- 
OU8  and  iiistractive  (cf.  Jobix.  9  ；  zxzvii.81  ； 
Pb.  viiL  ；  zix.  ；  civ.  ；  cxlviL ).  The  Hebrew 
writers  supply  no  information  as  to  the 
astronomical  theories  which  were  prevalent  . 
in  their  time  ；  yet  "froni  other  sources  we 
have  facte  leading  to  the  belief  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Moses  there  was  not  a  little 
practical  astronomy  in  the  East,  and  some 
good  theory.  The  Chaldeans  at  a  very  early 
period  had  ascertained  the  principal  circles 
of  the  sphere,  the  position  or  the  poles,  and 
the  nature  of  the  apparent  motions  of  tho 
heavens  as  the  results  of  revolution  on  an 
inclined  axis.  The  E^ptian  astronomers, 
whom  we  know  tlirougn  Thales,  640  B.C., 
taught  the  true  nature  of  the  moon's  light, 
the  sphericity  of  tke  earth,  and  the  position 
of  its  five  zones.  Pythagoras,  530  B.  c. ,  knew^ 
in  addition,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
identity  of  the  evening  and  morning  star,  and 
the  earth's  revolution  round  tbe  sun  M  (Daw- 
son, '  O.  W. ,'  p.  207).  Modern  astronomy, 
though  possessed  of  highly  probable  theories 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  is  still 
unable  to  speak  with  absolute  BreciBion  with 
regard  to  tnis  fourth  day's  work.  Yet  then 
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are  not  wanting  indirect  oorroborationa  of 
the  truth  of  the  Moeaic  Damtiye  from  both 
it  and  geology.  According  to  the  sacred 
writer,  "  ' *  "* 


어  ^.^^.^tly  existing  atmosphere,  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  succession 
of  daj  and  night,  and  the  regular  alternation 
of  the  seasons,  were  establi^ed  prior  to  the 
iDtrodnction  of  animal  life  upon  the  earth  ； 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  demonstrated 
nothing  more  successfully  than  the  dominion 
of  "existing  causes"  m>m  the  Eozoic  era 
downwards,  and  the  sufficiency  of  these 
causes  to  account  for  all  the  changes  which 
have  Ukra  place  in  the  earth's  cruBt  Again, 
geoloffy  attests  the  prevalence  on  our  globe 
in  prehistoric  times  of  a  much  mora  uniform 
ana  hi^i  temperature  than  it  now  possenes. 
•o  late  as  the  Miocene  era  a  genial  tropical 
climate  having  extended  up  b<  " 
Arctic  circle,  and  in  the  earliest 


beyond  the 

rctic  circle,  ana  in  tne  earnest  eraa  of  the 
history  of  the  globe,  in  all  probability,  the 
entire  sphere  being  so  favoured  with  exces- 
sive heat  Different  causes  have  been  8ug- 
for  this  phenomenon  ；  at,  e,  g.t  the 
ater  heat  of  tne  cooling  globe  (the  eariieat 
ologiste),  a  different  distribution  of  land 
id  water  (I^rell),  rariations  in  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit  (Herschell  and 
Croll),  changes  in  the  earth's  axis  (Evans, 
Drayioii,  Befi),  and  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
son's  heat  (Sir  W.  Thomson, '  Trans.  Geolog. 
Soc,'  Gla^ow,  1877).  The  Biblical  narra- 
tive, by  distinctly  teaching  that  the  sun  was 
perfected  on  the  fourth  d^j，  renders  it  intelli- 
gible that  his  influence  on  the  surface  of  the 
Mrth  was  then  at  its  greatest,  causing  tro- 


pical elimatai  to  prerail  and  tropical  vegeU- 
tion  to  abound,  both  of  which  have  gradiull/ 
dkappearod  from  the  yolar  regions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  son's  diminished  heat  It 
remains  only  to  note  that  the  Chaldean 
Genesis  preserves  a  striking  reminiscence  of 
this  day  8  work  ；  the  obvene  of  the  fifth 
creation  tablet  reading ― 

1.  It  was  delightful,  all  tlutt  was  fixed  by 
the  great  gods. 

2.  Stars,  their  appearance  (in  figures)  of 
animals  he  arraogea. 

8.  To  fix  the  year  through  the  observation 
of  their  constellation*. 

4.  Twelve  months  (or  signs)  of  stars  in 
three  rows  he  arranged. 

6.  From  the  day  when  the  year  commences 
nnto  the  close. 

6.  He  marked  the  positions  of  the  wan- 
dering stan  (planets)  to  sbiiie  in  their  oouraeii. 

12.  The  god  Uro  (the  moon)  he  caused  to 
rise  out,  the  night  he  overshadowed, 

13.  To  fix  it  also  for  the  light  of  the 
night,  until  the  shining  of  the  day. 

19.  When  the  god  Sliamas  (the  sun)  in  the 
horizon  of  heaven  in  the  east 

20.  .    .    .  formed  beautiftilly  and   .  . 

21.  .  .  to  the  orbit  Shamas  was  perfected. 

"  It  appears  that  the  Chaldean  record  con- 
tains the  review  and  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  head  of  each  tablet,  while  the 
Hebrew  has  it  at  the  close  of  each  act" 
('  Chaldean  Genesis/  pp.  69—73). 


HOMILETIC8, 

Ver.  16.  ~  The  cdutial  luminaries.  I.  Display  the  Divinb  wisdom.  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  "  (Ps.  six.  1).  M.  Comte  believed  they  declared  no 
other  glory  than  that  of  Hipparchus,  Kepler,  Newton,  and  tbeir  successors.  Newton 
agreed  with  the  Hebrew  poet  (yid.  Expos,  on  ver.  16).  The  astronomical  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  theism  has  always  been  impressive,  if  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive. Certainly,  panting  the  Divine  existence,  nowhere  does  God's  glory  shine  out 
more  conspicuously  ；  and  perhaps  the  attribute  which  most  imperiously  arrests 
attention  is  that  of  vjudom.  This  would  seem  to  be  tbe  aspect  of  the  Divine  glory 
which  a  contemplation  of  the  midnight  heavens  discovered  to  the  writer  of  Ps.  civ. 
(vid  ver.  24,  which  is  introduced  eiter  a  poetic  version  of  the  fourth  day's  work) 
and  of  Pa.  czxzvi.  (vid.  ver.  7  in  the  same  connection  ；  cf.  Prov.  iii.  19  ；  viii.  27  ； 
Jer.  li  16).  Many  things  about  the  orbs  of  heaven  evince  their  Creator's  wisdom : 
these  specially ― 1.  Their  formation,  as  explained  by  tbe  highly  credible  teachings 
of  physical  aetronomy.  2.  Their  varieties 우 conBisting  of  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets, 


nebuln.   3.  Their  mot\ 

•         •  q  sysi 
II.  Attest  the  Divinb  goodness. 
celestial  orbe  were  designed  to  serve 


eir  motions :  in  elliptical  and  parabolic  orbits.  4.  Their  dvtposttions : 
the  tuns,  tnoons,  and  planets  in  systems  ；  the  stars  in  constellations,  clusters,  galaxies. 


Displayed  chiefly  by  the  threefold  purpose  the 
： ― 1.  To  give  light  upon  the  earth.   Even  the 
stars  could  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  without  a  sense  of  loss.   Feeble  as  tbeir  light 


it,  owing  to  their  immense  distance  from  the  earth,  they  are  yet  invaluable  to 
voyagers  and  travellers  (Acts  xxvii.  20).  Still  less  could  the  moon's  light,  so  pale 
and  filyerjr  in  its  whittn^st,  be  Bpared.   The  night  without  its  chaste  beams  would 
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be  slirouded  in  thick  gloom,  while  with  them  an  air  of  cheerfulness  is  imparted  to  the 
darkened  earth.  And,  of  course,  least  of  all  could  the  sun  be  wanted  (for  1  The 
Value  of  Light '  vid.  p.  13).  2.  To  distinguish  day  and  night.  The  beneficence 
of  this  arrangement  appears  by  reflecting  on  the  inconvenience  of  either  of  the  other 
two  alternatives,  perpetual  day  and  perpetual  night.  The  disadvantages  of  the  latter 
have  been  indicated  ；  those  ox  the  former  are  scarcely  less  numerous.  The  alterna- 
tion of  darkness 수" (1)  Introduces  variety  in  nature,  which  is  always  pleasing.  Con- 
tinuou8  day  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  uionotonous,  at  least  in  this  mundane 
world,  if  not  in  the  celestial  (Isa.  be.  20  ；  Rer.  zzii.  5).  (2)  Meets  the  necessities  of 
creature  life,  by  supplying  constantly Trecurring  periods  of  repose,  which  are  eminently 
beneficial  for  the  growth  of  plants,  animals,  and  man.  "  Vegetable  sleep  is  that 
relaxation  of  the  vital  processes  which  is  indicated  by  the  raiding  together  and 
drooping  of  the  leaves  as  night  approaches  *'  (Leo  Grindon,  (Life :  its  Nature,1  &c., 
p.  306).  The  animal  tribes  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  wild  beasts  (Ps.  civ, 
20),  seek  repose  with  the  shades  of  evening.  And  man,  without  the  recuperative 
slumber  which  darkness  brings,  would  speedily  exhaust  his  energies.  (3)  Solemn- 
ises the  mind  of  man,  by  suggesting  thoughts  of  his  frailty,  of  his  end  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  but  also  of  his  resurrection  to  the  light  of  a  better  morning.  3.  To  mark 
times  and  seasons.  That  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  somehow  connected 
with  the  celestial  bodies  is  perhaps  all  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  can  be  made  to 
teach.  But  we  know  them  to  be  dependent  on  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun. 
And  the  fact  that  God  has  so  arranged  the  earth's  relation  to  the  /sun  as  to  produce 
these  seasons  is  a  signal  jjroof  of  the  Pivine  goodness.  Another  is  that  God  has  so 
fixed  and  determined  their  movements  as  to  enable  man  to  measure  time  by  their 
means.    Without  the  help  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  chronology  would  be  impossible. 

III.  Proclaim  the  Divine  power.  More  than  any  other  science,  astronomy  enables 
us  to  realise  the  physical  omnipotence  of  the  Deity.  Imagination  becomes  bewildered 
by  the  effort  to  represent  the  quantity  of  force  required  to  propel  a  globe  like  our 
earth  through  the  depths  of  space  at  the  immense  velocity  of  66,000  miles  an  hour. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  strength  of  that  arm  which,  in  addition,  hurls  Jupiter,  equal 
in  weight  to  1400  earths,  along  bis  orbit  with  a  velocity  of  29,000  miles  an  hour  ？ 
And  not  Jupiter  alone,  but  suns  immensely  greater,  at  rates  of  motion  that  transcend 
conception.  Well  said  Job  (ch.  xxvi.  14).  Yet,  perhaps,  the  Divine  power  is  as  much 
evinced  by  the  perpettiatum  of  these  celestial  masses  and  movements  as  by  their  first 
production.  Not  only  has  God  made  the  sidereal  firmament,  with  its  stupendous 
globes  and  amazing  velocities,  but  be  has  so  established  them  that  since  the  begin- 
ning they  have  kept  on  their  mystic  paths  without  rebellion  and  without  confusion 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  5). 

IV.  Reflect  the  Divinb  beauty.  Perhaps  glory  is  the  better  word.  The  counter* 
part  of  glory  in  the  Creator  is  beauty  in  the  creature.  The  celestial  luminaries  were 
approved  as  good,  doubtless,  for  their  uses,  but  likewise  for  themselves,  as  being  of 
incomparable  splendour.  " God  bath  made  everything  beautiful  in  bis  time" 
(Eccles.  iii.  11).  Nothing  that  God  does  make  can  be  otherwise  than  beautiful  ；  and 
by  their  splendoar,  their  order,  their  unity,  they  seem  to  mirror  forth  the  majesty, 
and  purity,  and  oneness  of  bim  to  whom  they  owe  their  being. 


Vers.  14 19. ― The  fourth  day.  Notice ― 

I.  God  prepabes  heaven  and  eabth  fob  vah.  Light  needed  for  tho  vegetable 
world.  But  when  the  higher  life  is  introduced,  then  there  is  an  order  which  implies 
intelligence  and  active  rational  existence.  The  signs  are  for  those  that  can  observe 
the  signs.  The  seasons,  days,  and  years  for  the  being  who  consciously  divides  his 
life. 

II.  The  LUMINARIES  abb  said  to  RT7LB  the  DAT  and  hight.  The  concentration 
of  light  is  the  appointed  method  of  its  diffusion,  and  adaptation  to  the.  purpoees  of 
man's  existence.  So  in  the  moral  world  and  in  Uie  spiritual  world.  ，  There  roast  be 
rule,  system,  diversities  of  gifts,  diversities  of  operations.  Distinctions  of  glory ― of 
the  sun,  moon,  stars.   Aa  £e  light,  so  is  the  rule.   Those  possessed  of  much  power 
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to  enlighten  others  ought  to  be  rulers  by  their  Divinely-appointed  place  and  work. 
But  all  the  light  which  flows  from  heavenly  bodies  has  firet  been  communicated  to 
them.    We  give  out  to  others  what  we  receive. 

III.  This  setting  out  of  time  reminds  us  that  ths  karthlt  existbmcb  is  hot 
supbemk,  but  ruled  over  until  it  is  itself  lifted  up  into  the  higher  state  where  day  and 
night  and  diurnal  changes  are  no  more.  The  life  of  man  is  governed  here  largely 
by  the  order  of  the  material  universe.  But  as  be  grows  into  the  true  child  of  God 
he  rises  to  a  dominion  over  sun,  rooon,  and  stars.  1.  InteUectuaL  By  becoming 
master  of  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  2.  Moral.  The  consciousness  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  is  a  sense  of  moral  superiority  to  material  things.  The  sanctified  will 
and  affections  have  a  sphere  of  rule  wider  than  the  physical  universe,  outlasting  the 
perishable  earth  and  sky.  3.  JSpiritual.  Man  is  earthly  first,  And  then  heavenly. 
Human  nature  is  developed  unaer  the  rale  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  the  world 
where  there  shall  be  no  more  night  the  consciousness  of  man  will  be  that  of  a  spirit, 
not  unwitting  of  the  material,  but  ruling  it  with  angelic  freedom  and  power. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  20. ~ Dayfive.  The  waters  and  the 
ftir,  separated  on  the  second  day,  are  on  this 
filled  with  their  respective  inhabitants.  And 
God  Mdd.  Nature  never  makes  an  onward 
movement,  in  the  sense  of  an  absolutely  new 
departure,  unless  under  the  impulse  of  the 
woixi  of  Elohim.  These  woras  distinctly 
claim  that  the  creatures  of  the  sea  aod  of  the 
air,  even  if  evolved  from  material  elements, 
were  produced  in  obedience  to  Divine  com- 
mand, and  not  spontaneously  generated  by 
the  pctentia  vitas  of  either  land,  sea,  or  sky. 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abnndantlj  the 
mowing  crMtnre.  Literally,  swarm  with 
swarmers,  or  crawl  with  crawlera  The  fun- 
damental signification  of  sharatz  is  to  creep 
or  swarm,  and  hence  to  multiply  (Gesenins)  ； 
or,  vice  versd,  to  multiply  in  masses,  aod 
hence  to  swarm  or  abound  (Fiirat  ；  ct  ch. 
riii  17  ；  Exod.  i  7  ；  riii  3).  The  $heretzimt 
though  including  small  aquatic  creatures  that 
have  short  or  no  legs,  are  obviously  "all 
kinds  of  living  creatures  inhabiting  either 
land  or  water  which  are  oviparons  and  re- 
markable for  fecundity  "  (Bush).  We  may, 
therefore,  understand  the  creative  fiat  of  the 
fifth  day  as  summoning  first  into  existence 
the  insect  creation  (in  Lev.  zi  20 ― 28  de- 
fined as  flying  sheretzim),  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  (sheretzim  of  the  waters,  Lev.  zi  9,  10), 
and  the  reptiles  and  sanrians  of  eea  and  land 
(sheretzim  of  the  land,  Lev.  xi.  41,  42). 
Dawson  concludes  that  "  the  prolific  animals 
of  the  fifth  day's  creation  belonged  to  the 
three  Cayierian  sub-kingdoms  of  the  radiata 
articnlata,  mollusca,  and  to  the  classes  of 
fiah  and  reptiles  among  the  yertebrata. 
That  liatli  life.  Nephesh  chayyah;  literally, 
_  Here  the  creatures  of  the  sea 

are  diBtininiished  from  all  preyious  creations, 
u*  from  Tegetation,  as  being 
.  vital  principle.    This  does 

not,  of  eoone,  contradict  the  well-known 


truth  that  plants  are  living  organisiu&  Onl^ 
the  life  principle  of  the  animal  creation  is 
different  from  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  may  be  impossible  by  the  most  acute 
microscopic  analysis  to  differentiate  the  pro- 
toplasmic cell  of  v^etable  matter  from  that 
of  animal  organisms,  and  plants  may  appear 
to  be  possessed  of  functions  that  resemble 
those  of  animals,  yet  the  two  are  generically 
different ~ vegetable  protoplasm  never  weav- 
ing animal  texture,  and  plant  fibre  never  issu- 
ing from  the  loom  of  animal  protoplasm.  That 
wfiich  constitutes  an  animal  is  the  possession 
of  respiratory  organs,  to  which,  doubtless, 
there  is  a  reference  in  the  term  nephesh. 
from  naphash,  to  breathe.  And  fowl  that 
may  ftj.  Literally,  let  "  winged  creatures  " 
fly.  The  fowls  include  all  tribes  covered 
with  feathers  that  can  raise  themselves  into 
the  air.  The  English  version  produces  the 
impression  that  tiiey  were  maiae  from  the 
waters,  which  is  contrary  to  ch.  ii.  19. 
The  correct  rendering  disposes  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Above  the  earth  in  th»  open  firing 
ment  of  heaven.  Not  above  the  firmament 
like  the  clouds  (Von  Bohlen,  Banmcarten), 
but  in  the  concave  vault  (Tuch,  Delitzsch), 
or  before  the  surface  of  the  expanse  (Kalisch). 

Ver.  21. ― And  God  created  {bara,  pb  in 
ver.  1,  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  an 
absolutely  new  thing,  viz.,  the  principle  of 
animal  life)  creat  iniAlet.  Tanninim.  from 
tanan;  Greek,  rtivt*  ；  Latin,  tendo;  Sansc, 
tan,  to  stretch.  These  were  the  first  of  the  two 
classes  into  which  the  sheretzim  of  the  pre- 
yioiLB  verse  were  divided.  The  word  is  used 
of  serpents  (£zod>  vii.  9  ；  Deut.  xxxii.  33  ； 
Ps.  zci.  】3  ；  Jer.  li.  84),  of  the  crocodile 
(Ezek.  xxix.  8  ；  xxxii  2),  and  may  therefore 
here  describe  "  great  sea  monsters  "  in  gen* 
eral:  rd  Ktirti  rd  fityaXa  (LXX. )  ；  "monstrous 
crawlers  that  wriggle  through  the  water  or 
scud  along  tlie  banks  "  (Murphy)  ；  whales^ 
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crocodiles,  and  other  sea  monsters  (Delitzsch)  ； 
ffiffantic  aqaatic  and  amphibious  reptiles 
(Kalisch,  Maodonald).  And  ererj  living 
mature  (nephe$h  chauyah)  whieh  m«v6th. 
literally,  the  moving,  from  rama$,  to  move 
or  creep.  This  is  the  second  class  of  the- 
retzim.  The  term  remet  is  speddlj  descrip- 
tive of  creeping  auiiuali  (cn.  iz.  2),  either 
ou  land  (ch.  vii.  14)  or  in  water  (Ps.  lziz.  85), 
thou 변 i  here  it  clearly  signifies  aquatic  tribes. 
Whieh  the  waters  brovght  forth  abundantly 
after  their  kind.  The  generic  terms  are 
thus  seen  to  include  many  distinct  orders 
and  species,  created  each  after  its  kind.  And 
every  winded  fowl  after  hif  kind.  Why 
fowls  and  fish  were  created  on  the  same  daj 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  supposed  simi- 
larity between  the  air  and  the  water  (Luther, 
Lyra,  Calvin,  kc ),  or  any  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  bodily  organisms  of  birds  and 
fishes,  bat  bjr  the  drcamstance  that  the  fir- 
mament and  the  waters  were  separated  on 
tiie  teoond  day.  to  which  it  was  deigned  Uut 
this  day  Bhould  have  a  corn 변 ondenoe.  And 
Ood  taw  that  it  vm  good.  Am  in  every 
other  instance,  the  productioiiB  of  this  day 
approre  themselves  to  the  Divine  Creator  s 
judgment  ；  but  on  this  day  he  marks  his 
complacency  by  a  step  which  he  takes  for  tho 
first  time,  viz.,  that  of  pronouncing  a  bene- 
diction on  the  newly-created  tribes.  Nothing 
could  more  evince  the  importance  which,  in 
the  Creator's  judgment,  attached  to  this 
day's  work. 

\et,  22.— And  God  bletaed  them.  To  bless 
is  to  wish  well  to  (ch.  xxtu.  4  ；  Num.  vi 
28).  In  the  case  of  God  blessing  inanimate 
things,  it  signifies  to  make  them  to  prosper 
and  be  abundant  (Exod.  xziii  25  ；  Job  i 

10  ；  P&  lxv.  11).  The  nature  of  the  blessing 
pronounced  upon  the  animal  creation  had 
reference  to  their  propagation  and  increaae. 
Be  fhiitftil,  and  multiply,  and  All  the  waten 
in  the  mm,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the 
•arth.  The  paronomastic  combination,  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  became  a  regular  for- 
mula of  bleasiiig  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  60  ；  xxxv. 

11  ；  zlviii  4  ；  Pb.  cxzviii.  3,  4).  The  Divine 

benedictior  A  -' ― ，  '- ^   1  A   J  1 

Call 
pose 

Kor  was  it  meanini 
benediction  were  addressed  to  the  creatures , 
it  was  designed  to  teach  that  the  "  force  of 
the  Divine  word  was  not  meant  to  be  tran- 
nent,  bat,  being  infhsed  into  their  natures, 
to  take  root  특 nd  constantly  bear  fruit  " 
(Calvin). 

Ver.  28.— And  the  eyraing  and  the  mora- 
inf  mtt  thib  fifth  day.  If  of  the  previous 
craatire  days  geological  scienoe  hai  only 
doubtful  traces,  of  this  it  bean  irrefragable 


nedktion  wm  not  simply  a  wish  ；  but,  adds 
Mn,  "  by  the  bare  intimation  of  his  pur- 
ee he  effects  what  men  seek  by  entreaty." 


seek:  bv  entreaty." 
that  the  words  of 


introdaced  upon  our  globe  may  be  said  to 


was 

o  be 


as  yet  sub  judice.  Principal  Dawson  in* 
clinee  to  claim  for  the  gigantic  foraminifer, 
eoxoon  oanadmte,  of  the  Xaarentian  rocks, 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first  aquatic 
creatures  that  swarmed  in  terrestrial  waters, 
though  Professor  Huxley  believes  that  the 
earliest  life  is  not  represented  by  the  oldest 
known  fossils  ('  Critiques  and  Addresses,'  ix. 
1878)  ；  but,  whether  then  or  at  some  point 
of  time  anterior  introduced,  geology  can 
trace  it  upwards  through  the  Paleeozoic  and 
Mezozoic  eras  with  the  result  that  is  here  so 
exactly  defined.  Throughout  the  long  ages 
that  fill  the  interval  between  the  Azoic 
period  of  our  earth's  history  and  that  which 
witnessed  the  appeanuice  of  the  higher 
ftnimak  she  is  able  to  detect  an  unbroken 
succession  of  aquatic  life,  rising  gradually 
from  lower  to  higher  forma >~ from  tne  trilo- 
bites  and  molluscs  of  the  Cambrian  and 


Silurian  qrstems,  up  throofh 
fiahes  of  tne  Devonian  and  tiie 


the  ganoid 
amphibians 
of  the  Carboniferous  to  the  eaurian  reptiles 
of  the  Permian  periods  At  this  point  certain 
ornithic  tracks  in  the  superincuniDent  Triassic 
strata  reveal  the  introduction  upon  the  scene 
of  winged  creatures,  and  with  this  accession 
to  its  strength  and  volume  the  stream  of  life 
flows  on  till  the  higher  animals  appear. 
Thus  geolofnr  confirms  the  Scripture  record 
by  attesting(l)  the  priority  of  marine  auimals 
and  birds  to  land  animals  ；  (2)  the  existence 
of  a  period  when  the  great  sea  monsters,  with 
the  smaller  aquatic  tribes  and  winged  fowls 
of  the  air,  were  the  sole  living  creatures  on 
the  globe  ；  and  (8)  that,  precisely  as  Elohim 
designed  life  has  continued  in  unbroken 
8acoc88ion  since  the  time  of  its  first  intro- 
duction. It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
Paleeontological  histoiT  of  the  earth's  crust 
its  a  number  of  considerations  that 
»le  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  fifth 
day's  work,  which,  though  not  contravened 
by  the  Mosaic  narrative,  is  yet  by  it  not 
explicitly  discloBed.  For  example,  whereas 
it  might  aoem  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
iind  writer  that  the  tanmmm,  the 
9,  and  the  birds  were  created  simul- 
mdy,  and  so  were  synchronous  in  their 
appearance,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  rather 
points  to  a  series  of  creative  acts  in  which 
successive  species  of  living  creatures  were 
summoned  into  being,  at  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  existence  were  prepared  for  their 
reception,  and  indeed  with  emphasis  asserte 
that  the  order  of  creation  was  not,  as  in  ver. 
21,  first  the  sreat  sea  monsters,  and  then  the 
creepers,  and  then  the  birds  ；  but  first  the 
smaller  aquatic  tribes,  and  then  the  mon* 


sten 
creatui 


to  coi 
Qod. 


of  ttie  deep?  and  finally  the  wiuged 
of  the  air.  This,  however,  is  not 
let,  but  to  elucidate,  the  word  of 


ures  c 
ntradi 
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HOMILETIC& 

Vers.  20—22.-7^  tnyttery  of  life.  I.  Its  origin.  1.  Not  dead  mcrtttr,  8cnp« 
ture,  equally  with  science,  represents  life  as  having  a  physical  basis  ；  but,  unlike 
modern  evolutionists,  never  confoundB  vital  force  witn  the  material  mechanism 
in  which  it  resides,  and  through  which  it  operates.  Advanced  biologists  account 
for  life  by  molecular  arranirement,  chemical  combination,  spontaneous  generation, 
or  some  such  equally  insufficient  hypothesis.  The  rigorotiB  necessities  of  truth 
and  logic,  however,  compel  them  to  admit  that  neither  the  action  of  material  forces 
nor  the  ingenuity  of  mas  has  been  able  to  produce  a  bioplasmic  cell.  "  The  chasm 
between  uie  not  living  and  the  living  tne  present  state  of  knowledge  cannot 
bridge "  (Huxley).  , "  Moet  naturalists  of  our  time  have  given  up  the  attempt  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  life  by  natural  causes  "  (Hfieckel).  But 2.  The  livinq  God. 
All  existing  life  has  proceeded  from  some  antecedent  l^e,  is  the  latest  verdict  of 
biological  science.  Every  bioplast  has  been  produced  by  a  previous  bioplast :  omnis 
eeUula  e  edhUa.  Essentially  that  is  the  teaching  of  revelation.  The  Maker  of  the 
first  bioplast  was  God.  If  the  present  narrative  appears  to  recognise  the  doctrine 
of  mediate  creation  by  saying,  "  Let  the  waters  bring  forth,"  "  I^t  the  earth  bring 
forth,"  it  is  careful  to  affirm  that,  in  so  far  as  material  forces  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  life,  ihey  were  directly  impelled  thereto,  and  energized  therefor,  by  tlie 
creative  word.  The  bypotbeeis  that  matter  was  originally  possessed  of,  or  endowed 
with,  "  the  potency  of  life "  (Tyndall)  is  expressly  negatived  by  ver.  21,  which 

'  represents  life  as  the  immediate  creation  of  Elohira. 

II.  Its  nature.   Scripture  vouchsafes  no  information  as  to  what  constitutes  the 

\  vis  viva  of  organised  beings.    Beyond  characterising  the  beings  tLemselves  as 

"  1  iving  creatures,"  it  leaves  the  subject  wrapped  in  profoundest  mystery.  And  the 
veil  of  that  mystery  science  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  microscope  hat 
indeed  conclusively  shown  that  living  matter,  or  bioplasm,  w  that  which  weaves  tlie 
endlessly  varied  structures  of  arhnal  forms  ；  but  as  to  what  that  is  whicb  imparts  to 
tbe  trannpareiit,  structureless,  dbumirous  fluid,  called  bioplasm,  the  power  of  self- 
multiplication  and  organisation  it  is  silent.  "  We  fail  to  aetect  anv  orgariisation  in 
the  bioplasmic  mass,  but  there  are  movements  in  it  and  life  "  ^Huxfey).  The  utmost 
that  science  can  give  as  its  definition  of  life  is,  "  that  which  originates  and  directs  the 
toovement8  of  bioplasm  "  (cf. '  Bea】e  on  Protoplasm  ；  ，  Cook's '  Lectures  on  Biology  f\ 
Scripture  advances  a  step  beyor.d  science,  ar  d  affirms  that  life  is  its  last  analysis  ia 
.the  power  of  God  (Pb.  civ.  30  ；  Isa.  zzzviii.  16). 
,  III.  Iib  kanifestaticn.  1.  Abundant  The  creatures  of  the  sea  were  produced 
in  swarms,  and  probably  tbe  birds  appeared  in  flocks.  TLis  was ^ (1)  Predictive  of 
their  natures  as  gregarious  animals.  Though  afterwards  prolific,  they  might  have 
been  created  in  email  nunibers  ；  but,  as  if  to  maintain  a  correspond ence  between  the 
characteristic  properties  of  tbe  creatures  ard  their  first  production,  they  were  made, 

,  the  fish  in  ehoals,  the  fow】  in  broods.  (2)  Exprtseive  of  the  Creator's  joy.  God  finds 

a  part  of  His  happiness  in  snrrourding  himself  with  living  creatures.  Had  there 
been  no  other  end  to  serve  by  the  fisb  and  fowl  of  tbe  fifth  day,  tliis  would  have 
been  cause  sufficient  for  their  creation.    (3)  Antkipaiive  of  m»n，8  arrival  on  tlie 

,  scene.    Not  only  was  it  a  step  in  advance  on  tbe  work  of  the  previous  day,  and  as 

such  preliminary  to  tbe  advent  of  man,  but  the  aqnatic  and  aerial  creatures  "were 
designed  to  be  subservient  to  man，8  reeds  and  uses.  2.  Varied.  (1)  In  its  form. 
The  liviiig  creatures  of  the  fifth  day  were  diverse  in  their  physical  structures. 
Though  in  the  initial  stages  of  their  embryonic  condition  fish  and  fowl  may  not  be 
widely  difisimilar,  yet  their  completed  organiems  are  not  the  same.  Each  class,  too, 
con  8i6ts  of  an  endlesBly  diversified  array  of  tpecics.  ard  the  variations  among  indi* 
vidual  mcmberB  of  tbe  same  species  are  practically  limitless.  (2)  In  its  functionB. 
Although  all  livisf  creatures  have  certain  essential  charad eristics  in  common, 
reBembling  one  ar.other  in  their  chemical  constituents,  in  their  livirg  by  respiration, 
in  their  growth  by  intersusception  cf  mitriroent,  in  their  capability  of  reproduction, 
jret  the  ordinary  functions  they  are  meant  to  peifoim  through  their  respective  orgaim 
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are  different  in  different  kinds  of  animals.  The  fowls,  e.  g,，  were  designed  to  fly 
through  the  atmosphere  ；  the  fish  to  swim  in  water.  (3)  In  its  sphere.  The 
different  living  creatures  are  differently  located, ― the  fish  in  the  sea,  the  birds  in 
the  air,—- each  one's  sphere  being  adapted  to  its  nature.  3.  Progressive.  Science, 
no  lees  than  Scripture,  attests  that  in  the  intrbduction  of  life  to  our  globe  there 
has  been  a  regular  and  continuous  gradation  from  lower  to  higher  foraiR  of  organ- 
isation, and  has  ventured  to  propose,  as  its  solution  of  the  problem  of  vital  pro- 
gression, external  conditions,  embryonic  phases,  use  and  disuse  of  organs,  natural 
selection,  &c.  ,  These  theories,  however,  are  declared  by  competent  authorities  to  be 
insuflicient  (vtd>  Page's  '  Philosophy  of  Geology,'  p.  10«).  Tne  solution  of  Scripture 
—special  crea^ioit— has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  sufficient,  and  has  not  yet  been 
disproved  or  displaced  by  modern  research. 

IV.  -  Its  excellence.  God  saw  that  it  was  good ― t.  As  the  handhocrh  of  God. 
Nothing  that  God  makes  can  be  otherwise  than  beautiful  and  good  (Eccles.  lii.  1 1  ； 
1  Tim.  iv.  4).  2.  As  an  ornament  to  nature.  Without  the  vegetation  of  the  third 
day  the  world  would  present  an  extremely  uninteresting  and  uninviting  appearance. 
Much  more  would  it  be  devoid  of  attraction  and  cheerfulness  if  the  myriads  of 
sentient  beings  with  which  it  is  peopled  were  absent.  3.  As  the  servant  of  man. 
From  the  first  it  was  prepared  witfi  the  express  intention  of  being  subjected  to  man's 
dominion,  and  doubtless  the  Creator's  approbation  had  regard  to  this  beneficent 
design. 

V.  Its  perpetuation.  "  Of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  origination  of  living 
matter,"  says  Huzley,  "  we  know  absolutely  nothing  ；  but,  postulating:  the  existence 
of  living  matter  endowed  with  that  powel"  of  hereditary  transmission  and  with  that 
tendency  to  vary  which  is  found  in  all  matter,  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  interaction  between  living  matter  and  surrounding  conditions, 
which  results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  gradual 
evolution  of  plants  and  animals  from  their  simplest  to  their  most  complex  rorme  ，' 
(*  Ency.  Brit.,'  art  Biology).  Moses  accounts  for  the  origination  of  living  creatures 
by  a  Divine  creation,  and  for  their  continuance  by  the  Divine  benediction  which  made 
it  the  law  of  their  beiitg  to  propagate  their  kind  and  to  multiply  in  masses.  The 
remarkable  fecundity  which  by  the  blessing  of  Elohim  was  conferred  upon  both  fish 
and  fowl  is  graphically  portrayed  by  Milton  ('  Par.  Lost,'  vii.  387).  That  fronl 
Neither  the  aquatic  nor  aerial  creatures  has  this  power  of  kind-multiplication  departed 
naturalists  attest.  "  All  organised  beings  have  enormous  powers  of  multiplication. 
Even  man,  who  increases  slower  than  all  other  animals,  could,  under  the  moit  favour* 
able  circumstances,  double  his  numbers  every  fifteen  years,  or  a  hundred-fold  in  a 
century.  Many  animals  and  plants  could  increase  their  numbers  from  ten  to  a 
thousand-fold  every  year  "  (Wallace  *  on  Natural  Selection/  p.  266). 

Lessons: —— 1.  Adore  him  who  is  the  Author  and  Preserver  of  all  life  in  the  creaturesl 

2.  Respect  the  mystery  of  life  ，  and  what  we  cannot  give  let  us  be  careful  not  to 
destroy.   3.  Appreciate  the  value  of  the  living  creatures. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  20—23. —— The  fifth  day.  I.  Life  under  the  blessing  of  God.  1.  A  bvndance. 
Swarming  waters,  swarming  air,  preparing  for  the  swarming  earth.  "  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply.  ，  The  absence  or  all  restraint  because  as  yet  the  absence  of  sin.  God's  law 
is  liberty.  The  law  of  life  is  the  primai*y  law.  If  there  be  in  man's  world  a  contra- 
diction between  the  multiplication  of  life  and  the  happiness  of  life,  it  is  a  sign  of 
departure  from  the  ordinal  order.  2.  Growth,  improvement,  advancement  towards 
perfection.  The  fish,  fowl,  beast,  man  exist  in  a  scheme  of  things  ；  the  type  of 
animal  life  is  carried  up  higher.  The  multiplication  is  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  future.  Generations  pass  away,  yet  there  is  an  abiding  blessing.  Death  is  not 
real,  though  seeming,  destruction.    There  is  a  higher  nature  which  is  being  matured. 

3.  Service  of  the  lower  for  the  higher.  God  blesses  the  animal  races  for  the  sake  of 
man,  the  interpreter  of  creation,  the  voice  of  its  praise.  He  blesses  the  lower  part 
of  human  life  for  the  sake  of  the  soul. 

II.  Life  under  the  government  of  God.   The  immense  productiveness,  of 
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nature  would  become  a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  unless  restrained  by  its  own  laws.  The 
•wanning  seas  and  air  represent  at  once  unbounded  activity  and  universa]  control  by 
mutual  dependence  and  interaction.  So  in  the  moral  world.  It  is  not  life,  existence, 
alone  that  betokens  the  blessing  of  God,  but  the  disposition  of  life  to  fulfil  its 
highest  end.  We  should  not  desire  abundance  without  the  grace  which  orders  its  use 
tod  controls  its  enjoyment ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  24.  ―  Dav  six.  Like  day  three, 
this  is  distinguished  by  a  doable  creative 
act,  the  production  of  the  higher  or  land 
animals  and  Uie  preation  of  man,  of  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to 
see  a  mute  prediction  iti  tne  vegetation 
which  closed  the  first  half  of  tne  creative 
week.  And  0od  Mid,  Let  the  earth  bring 
li  the  living  ereatiiM  afUr  hif  kind, 
bese  words  the  land  anhnals  are  generi- 
characterised  as  nephesk  ehayyah,  or 
Ated  beings  ；  in  the  terms  which  follow 
they  are  subdivided  into  three  well-defined 
species  or  classes.  Cattle.  Behemah;  liter- 
ally, the  dumb  animal,  i.  e.  the  larger  grass- 
eating  quadrnped8.  And  creeping  thing. 
Bemes  ；  the  moving  animal,  i.  e.  the  smaller 
animals  that  move  either  without  feet  or  with 
feet  that  are  scarcely  perceptible,  such  as 
worms,  insects,  reptiles.  Here  it  i&  land- 
creepers  that  are  meant,  the  renu$  of  the 
sea  having  been  created  on  the  previous  day. 
And  beast  of  the  earth  {ehayyah  of  the 
earth)  after  hit  kind.  1.  e.  Wild,  roving, 
carnivorous  beasts  of  the  forest  In  these 
three  comprehensive  ordets  was  the  earth 
commanded  to  produce  its  occupants  ；  which, 
however,  no  more  implied  that  the  animals 
were  to  be  developed  from  the  soil  than  were 
the  finny  tribes  generated  by  the  sea.  Simply 
in  obedience  to  the  Divilie  call,  and  as  the 
product  of  creative  enei^r,  they  were  to 
spring  from  the  plastic  dust  as  being  essen- 
tially earth-bora  creatures.  AnA  it  was  so. 
Modern  evolutionists  believe  they  can  con- 
ceive" they  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
demonstrate— the  modus  operandi  of  the 
supreme  Artificer  in  the  exectitiob  of  this 
part  of  the  sixth  day's  work.  Revelation 
has  not  'leemed  it  needful  to  do  more  than 
simply,  f state  that  they  were ― not,  by  an 
evomtioiiary  process  carried  oil  through  in- 
conceivably long  periods  of  time,  developed 
from  the  creatures  of  the  fifth  dav,  but ― 
produce<l  directly  from  the  soil  by  tne  fiat  of 
Elohim. 

r.  25.  ―  And  Ood  made  {cuaht  not 
the  principle  of  life  being  not  now 
introduced  for  the  first  time,  aa  ui  ver.  21) 
the  beast  of  fh«  earth  (the  ehayyah)  after 
liit  kind,  and  cattle  (behemah)  after  Aeir 
kind,  and  eyery  thing  Uiat  ereepoth  on 
ilie  earth  (literally,  ©very  reme$  of  the 


geology, 
forth  to< 


gronnd)  after  litf  kind.  The  order  of  creation 
(ver.  25)  differs  from  that  in  which  tbey  were 
summoned  into  existence  (ver.  24).  The  latter 
tnay  be  the  order  of  time,  the  former  the  order 
of  rank  ；  or  there  may  have  been  two  divisiont 
of  the  work,  in  the  former  of  which  the 
herbivofa  took  the  lead,  and  in  the  latter 
the  carnivcra.  According  to  the  witness  of 
^ ,  the  quadrupeds  did  not  all  come 
together.  Lam  and  powerful  herbU 
vora  first  take  |)ie  field,  with  only  a  few 
carnivorcu  These  paas  away.  Other  her* 
bivara,  with  a  lai^gef  proportion  otcamivora, 
next  appear.  These  also  are  exterminated, 
fUid  sot  with  othets.  Then  the  carnivora 
appear  in  vast  nuiUbefs  and  power,  and  the 
Mrbivora  also  abound.  Moreover,  these  races 
attain  a  magnitude  and  number  far  surpass- 
ing all  that  now  exist  As  the  mammalian 
age  drawa  to  a  close,  the  ancient  carnivora 
and  herbivora  of  that  era  all  pass  away, 
excepting,  it  is  believed,  a  few  that  are  useful 
to  man.  New  creatiolis  of  smaller  size  people 
the  groves"  (DaHa.  Quoted  by  Dawson, 
40.  W.'  p.  224).  And  eod  taw  that  it  wm 
good.  As  In  the  third  day's  work  each 
branch  is  sealed  by  the  Divine  approbation, 
so  in  this.  The  creation  of  the  nigher  ani- 
mals completed  the  earth's  preparation  for 
the  advent  of  tnan  }  to  which,  doubtless,  the 
Creator's  commendation  of  his  finished  work 
had  a  special  reference.  Everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  magnum  opus  which  was 
to  close  his  creative  labour  and  crown  his 
completed  cosmos. 

Ver.  26. -~ The  importance  assigned  in  the 
Biblical  record  to  the  creation  of  man  is 
indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. And  Ood  said,  Let  m  make  man. 
Having  already  explained  the  sifipificance  of* 
the  term  Elohim,  as  suggesting  Uie  fulness  of 
the  Divine  personality,  and  foreshadowing 
the  doctrine  of  the  TMnity  (ver.  1),  other 
interpretations,  such  as  that  God  takes  couu- 
8el  with  the  angels  (Philo,  Aben  Ezra, 
Delitzsch),  or  witn  the  earth  (Maimonides, 
M.  Gerundins),  or  with  himself  (Ealisch), 
must  be  set  aside  in  fkvour  of  that  which 
detects  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  an  allu- 
skm  to  a  sublime  concilium  amon^  tne  persons 
of  the  Godhead  (Calvin,  Macdonald,  Marphy). 
The  object  which  this  concilium  contem- 
plated was  the  conBtruction  of  a  new  creature 
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to  be  named  Adam;  doscriptive  of  either 
his  eolouiyjrom  adcrn^  to  be  red,  (Joaephus, 
Gesenius,  Tuch,  Hapfeld)  ；  or  his  appear* 
once,  from  a  root  in  Arabic  which  signifies 
"to  shine/'  thus  making  Adam  "the  bril- 
liant one  ；  ，,  or  his  compactness,  both  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  race,  from  another  Arabic 
root  which  means  "  to  bring  or  hold  toge- 
ther "  (Meier,  Fiiret)  ；  or  his  nature  as 
God's  image,  from  dom^  likeness  (Eichorn, 
Richers)  ；  or,  and  most  probably,  his  origin^ 
from  odamoh,  the  pound  (Kimchi,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Kalisch).  In.  out  imam,  after  our 
likeness.  The  precise  relatiooship  in  which 
the  nature  of  tne  Adam  about  to  be  pro- 
duced should  stand  to  Elohim  was  to  be 
that  of  a  tselem  (shadow— i^i.  Pb.  xxzix. 
7  ；  Greek,  oriae/ta)  and  a  damuth 

(likeness,  from  damah,  to  bring  together, 
to  compare— Isa.  zl.  8).  As  nearly  as  pos- 
sible tne  terms  are  synonymous.  If  any 
distinction  does  exist  lietween  them,  perhaps 
tselem  (image)  denotes  the  shadow  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  damuth  (likeness)  the  cor- 
respondence or  resemblance  of  that  shadow 
to  the  fiffore.  The  early  Fathen  were  of 
opinion  that  the  word*  were  expressive  of 
separate  ideas :  image、  of  the  body,  which 
hy  reason  of  its  beauty,  intelligent  aspect, 
and  erect  stature  was  an  adumbration  of 
God  ；  likeness,  of  the  soul,  or  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  Acoonling  to  Augustine 
image  had  reference  to  the  cognitio  veritatis  ； 
likmess  to  amor  virtutU,  Irensens,  Clement, 
and  Origen  saw  in  the  first  man  nature  at 
originally  created,  and  in  the  wcond  what 
that  nature  might  become  through  personal 
ethical  conflict,  or  through  the  influence  of 
grace.  Bellannine  thought  "ixuaginem  in 
natora,  similitiidinem  in  probitate  et  justitia 
sitam  esse/'  and  conceived  that  "  Adamum 
peccando  non  imaginem  Dei,  sed  similitudi- 
nem  perdidiase."  Havernick  snggestfl  that 
image  is  the  concrete,  and  likeness  the 
abstract  designation  of  the  idea.  Modem 
expodtora  generally  discover  no  distinction 
wnatever  between  the  words  ；  in  this  re- 
spect following  Luther,  who  renders  an 
image  that  is  like,  and  Calvin,  who  denies 
that  anj  difference  exists  between  the  two. 
As  to  what  in  man  constituted  the  • 
Dei,  the  reformed  theologians 


JeL  the  reformed  tbeologians  comi  , 
held  it  to  have  consisted  (1〉  in  the  spirit- 
uality of  his  being,  at  an  intelligent  and 
free  agent  ；  (2)  in  the  moral  integrity  and 
hoUneu  of  his  nature  ；  and  (8)  in  his  do- 


minion over  the  creatures  (cf.  Weat  Cont. 
ch.  iv.  2).  In  this  connection  the  profound 
thought  of  Maimonide8,  elaborated  by 
Tayler  Lewis  (vid,  Lange,  in  looo),  should 
not  be  overiooked,  that  UeUm  is  the  specifio, 
as  opposed  to  the  architectural,  form  of  a 
thing;  that  which  inwardly  makes  a  thing 
what  it  is,  as  opposed  to  that  extenuu 


configuration  which  it  actually  possesaes.  It 
corresponds  to  the  min9  or  Jdnd,  whiVh 
determines  species  among  aTiimab.  It  is 
that  which  constitutes  the  genus  homo. 
And  let  thm  luLft  dondniom.  The  relation- 
ship  of  man  to  the  rest  of  creation  is  now 
denned  to  be  one  of  role  and  supremacy. 
The  employment  of  the  plural  is  the  fint 
indication  that  not  simply  an  indiiridual  was 
about  to  be  called  into  existence,  but  a  race, 
comprising  manjr  individnaU.  The  range  of 
i^an  b  authority  is  further  specified,  ana  th» 
sphere  of  his  lordship  traced  by  an  enumera- 
tion in  ascending  order,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  of  the  subjects  jdaoed  beneath 
his  sway.  His  dominiou  should  extend  over 
the  fltli  of  the  lea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air  (literally,  the  heavens),  aad  over  the 
cattle  (the  behemoh),  and  over  all  the  earth, 
aad  oyer  erery  ereeping  fhing  {remes)  thai 
ereepeth  npen  thib  earth. 

Ver.  27.~8o  (or  and)  Ood  created  (bara9 
at  in  vera.  1,  21,  q.  v.)  man  (literally,  the 
Adam  referred  to  in  ver.  26)  in  hif  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  Ood  ereattd  lie  him  ； 
male  and  funale  created  he  them.  The 
threefold  repetition  of  the  term  "  created " 
should  be  observed  as  a  significant  negation 
of  modern  evolution  theories  as  to  the  descent 
of  man,  and  an  emphatic  proclamation  of  his 
Divine  originaL  The  threefold  parallelism 
of  the  membeis  of  this  verse  is  liKewise  Biiff- 
gestive,  aa  Umbreit,  Ewald,  and  Delitzscii 
remark,  of  the  jubilation  with  which  the 
writer  cc  " 

Elohim's  _  ' 

stages  in  man's  creation,  tlie  general  fact 
being  stated  in  the  first  clause  of  this  tri- 
umpLai  song,  and  the  two  particulars— first 
his  relation  to  Ids  Maker,  and  second  his 
sexual  distinction ᅳ in  its  other  members.  In 
the  third  clause  Lather  sees  an  intimation 
"that  the  woman  also  was  created  by  God, 
and  made  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  image,  and 
of  dominion  over  alL" 

Ver.  28.  ᅳ  And  Ood  blessed  them.  Not  Aim, 
as  LXX.  As  on  the  introduction  of  animal 
life  the  Divine  Creator  conferred  on  the 
creatures  his  blessing,  so  when  the  first  pair 
of  human  being?  are  formed  they  are  likewise 
enriched  by  their  Cieator's  benediction.  And 
Ood  said  unto  them,  Be  frnitfttl,  and  multi- 
ply. Am  in  the  case  of  the  lower  creatures 
the  Divine  blessiDg  had  respect  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  propajgatioii  and  perpetuation 
of  the  species,  、' Which  blessing,"  sayB  Cal- 
vin^  "may  be  regarded  as  the  source  from 
which  the  homan  race  has  flowed,"  a  thought 
in  full  accord  with  Scripture  teadiin^  gener- 
ally (cf.  Pa.  cxxvii  8)  ；  yet  by  making  one 
man.  and  one  woman  an  important  distinc* 
tion  was  drawn  between  men  and  beasts  as 
regards  the  development  of  their  races  and 
the  multiplication  of  their  kind  (MaL  ii  7), 


contemplates  the  crowning  work  of 
ative  word.  Murphy  notices  two 
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Tit,  nt  in  vagu  libidines  roerent,  absque 
delectn  et  gudore  ；  Md  a  sancto  casto^ne  oon- 
jngio  incipiens,  deacendit  ad  generationem  " 
(Calvin).  And  repleniili  tlie  earth.  The 
new-created  race  was  intended  to  occupy  the 
earth.  How  &r  daring  th«  first  a 홧 b  of  the 
world  this  Divine  purpose  was  realised  con- 
tina«8  matter  of  deMte  (ch.  x. ).  After  the 
Flood  ihe  conftision  of  tongues  effected  a  dif- 
penion  of  the  nations  over  the  three  great 
continents  of  the  old  world.  At  the  present 
day  man  has  wandered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Yet  vast  realms  lie  uoex  plored.  wait- 
ing  his  arrival.  This  clause  may  De  described 
bb  the  colonics  charter.  And  subdue  it 
The  commission  thus  received  was  to  utilise 
for  his  necessities  the  vast  resources  of  the 
eftrth,  by  agricultural  and  mining  omntions, 
by  ffeograpnical  research,  scientific  discovery, 
aod  mecnanical  invention.  And  liave  do* 
minion  over  the  fltli  of  the  sea,  &c.  1,  e. 
over  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  elements.  The 
Diyine  intention  vith  regard  to  his  deation 
was  thus  minutely  fnlfill^i  by  his  investitiire 
with  rapveraacy  orer  all  the  other  works  of  the 
Divine  hand.  P&  viii  is  the  ' '  lyric  echo  "  of 
this  orifrinal  sovereignty  bestowed  on  man. 

Ver.  29. ~~ Provision  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  newly-appointed  monarch  and  his  sub- 
jects is  next  made.  And  Ood  laid,  Behold,  I 
nave  ^iy«n  yoa  erery  herb  bearing  teed, 
whicli  is  mpon  Um  face  of  all  the  0arUi,  and 
ererj  tree,  in  tho  whieh  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
yielding  teed:  to  jom  it  ihall  be  for  meat 
Of  the  Uiree  classes  into  which  the  vegetable 
creation  was  divided,  grass,  herbs,  and  trees 
12),  the  two  last  were 


igned 

Macdonald  thinks  that  without 
conveyance  man  would  have  been 


eyan< 

.rtake  of  them  for  nourish- 


f< 

thise: 
warran 

ment,  warranted  by  the  necessities  of  his 
nature.  The  same  reasoning,  however,  would 
have  entitled  him  to  kill  the  lower  animals 
if  he  judged  them  useful  for  his  sopport 
Murphy  with  more  troth  remarks,  "  Of  two 
thingB  proceeding  from  the  same  creative 
band,  neither  has  any  original  or  inherent 
right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  other. 
Tnc  abnohtte  right  to  each  Ues  in  the  Creator 
alone.  The  one{  it  is  true,  may  need  the 
other  to  support  its  life,  as  fruit  is  needful  to 
mnn  ；  and,  therefore,  the  just  Creator  can- 
not make  one  creature  dependent  forsubeist- 
ence  on  another  without  granting  to  it  the 
use  of  that  other.  But  this  is  a  matter  be- 
tween Creator  and  creature,  and  not  by  any 
means  between  creature  ana  creature."  The 
primitive  charter  of  man's  common  property 
in  the  earth,  and  all  that  it  contains,  is  the 
present  section  of  this  ancient  document 
Among  oi 
anoe  to 
aoted  a 


•  reasons  for  the  formal  oonve' 


of  the  herbs  and  trees  niaj 
to  keep  him  mindM  of  his 


dependent  condition.  Thoufh  lord  of  the 
creation,  he  was  yet  to  dnw  the  meant  of  his 
rabeuttnot  from  the  creature  which  he  mled. 
Whether  man  was  a  vegetarian  prior  to  the 
fall  is  debated.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  con* 
tended  that  the  orif^iiial  gimnt  does  not  form* 
aUy  exclude  the  animals,  and,  in  fact,  aayt 
nothing  about  man's  relation  to  the  animals 
(Macdooald)  ；  that  we  cannot  poritiTelr 
affirm  that  man's  dominion  orer  the  animaii 
did  not  involve  the  use  of  tiiem  for  food 
(Murphy)  ；  and  that  as  men  offered  ncrificet 
from  their  flocks,  it  is  probable  thtj  ate  th« 
flesh  of  the  victims  (Calvin).  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  argued  that  the  Divine  language 
cannot  be  held  as  importing  more  than  it 
really  savs,  and  that  ch.  ix.  3  distinctly 
teaches  that  man's  right  to  the  animal  crea* 
tion  dates  from  tl'e  time  of  Noah  (Kalisch, 
Knobel,  Alford,  kc).  Almost  all  Dations 
have  traditions  of  a  욥 olden  age  of  inDocence, 
when  men  abstained  from  killing  animals  (ct 
Ovid,  '  Met.,'  i  103—106).  Scripture  alone 
anticipates  a  time  when  such  shall  agmin  be 
a  characteristic  of  earth's  inhabitants  (Isa. 
■  I  ；  ■  25). 

Ver.  80. —And  to  overj  beait  of  tho  eurth, 
and  to  ertry  fowl  of  the  air,  and  te  rrery 
thing  that  empeth  n^oa  Um  Mrtk,  whtrein 
there  is  life,  I  nave  given  «vtr7  gretm  herb 
for  meat  The  first  of  the  three  classes  of 
plants,  grass,  was  assigned  to  the  animals  for 
food.  From  this  DeHtzsch  infers  that  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  sin  the  animals  were 
not  predaceous.  The  geological  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  death  in  prehistoric  times  is, 
however,  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  ；  and  the 
Biblical  record  itself  enumerates  among  the 
pre-adamic  animals  the  chayyah  of  the  field, 
which  clearly  belonged  to  the  carnivora. 
Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  safely  concluded 
from  the  language  is  "  that  it  indicates 
merely  the  general  fact  that  the  support  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  based  on  yege* 
tation  "  (Dawson). 

Ver.  31.— And  Ood  taw  every  fhing  that 
he  had  mado,  and,  behold,  it  was  ?ory  good. 
Literally,  lo  ！  good  very  ！  Not  simply  good, 
but  gooKl  exceedingly.  It  is  not  man  alono 
that  God  surveys,  but  the  completed  cosmos, 
with  man  as  its  crown  and  glonr,  deeus  et 
tutamen.  "  It  is  not  merely  a  benediction 
which  he  utters,  but  an  expression  of  ad- 
miratkm,  as  we  may  say  without  any  fear  of 
the  anthropoinorphism ᅳ Euge,  bene  pre- 
dare/"  (T.  Lewis).  Ami  the  ereniag  and 
the  morning  were  tho  dxth  day.  It  soems 
nniieoessa^y  to  add  that  this  day  corresponds 
to  the  Cainozoic  or  tertiary  era  of  geolo^, 
the  Palffiontolocical  remains  of  which  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  truth  of  the  Divine  record 
in  asserting  that  animals  were  anterior  to 
man  in  their  appearance  on  the  earth,  and 
that  man  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
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The  alleged  evidence  of  prehistoric  man  is 
too  fragmentary  and  hypothetical  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive  ；  and  yet,  so  &r  as  tLe 
oo8mo^onyof  the  present  chapter  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Ihe  belief  that 
man  is  of  a  mudi  more  remote  antiquity  than 
6000  yeara.  As  of  the  other  days,  so  of  thia 
the  Chaldean  tablets  preserve  an  interesting 
monument  The  seventh  in  the  creation 
series,  of  which  a  fragment  was  discovered  in 
one  of  the  trenches  at  Eouyunjik,  runs: ― 

1.  When  the  gods  in  their  assembly  had 
created  ♦   •   •  , 


•lightful  the  strong  monsters  • 
used  to  be  living  creatures  . 


2.  Were  de] 
8.  They 

Cattle  of  the  field, 


its  of  the  field, 
and  creeping  things  of  Uie  field  •  •   •  • 
6.  They  fixed  for  the  liTing  creatures  .  • 

6  Cattle  and  creeping  things 

of  the  city  they  fixed  •   •   •  , 

9.  .    ]   .  \   And  tb9  god  Nin-ai-ka  (tlie 
lord  of  noble  f^ce)  caused  to  be  two  ,  •  • 
in  which  it  is  liot  difficult  to  trace  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
of  the  fint  pair  of  human  beioga. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  27.— The  grecUneu  of  man.  I.  The  time  of  his  Appearance.  The  latest  of 
God's  works,  he  was  produced  towards  the  close  of  the  era  that  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction upon  our  globe  of  the  higher  animals.  Taking  either  view  of  the  length  of 
the  creative  day,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  evening  the  animals  went  forui  "  to 
roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God,"  aod  that  in  the  mornitiff  man 
arose  upon  the  variegated  scene, "  going  forth  to  his  work  atid  to  his  labour  until  the 
evening  "  (Ps.  civ.  20—23),  In  this  there  was  a  special  JUness,  each  being  created 
at  the  time  most  appropriate  to  its  nature.  Man，8  works  are  often  mistimea  ；  God's 
never.  Likewise  in  man's  being  ushefed  last  upon  the  scene  there  was  peculiar  tig- 
nificance;  it  was  a  virtual  proclamation  of  his  greatness. 

II.  The  solemnitt  of  his  MAKING,  which  was  preceded  by  a  Divine  consultation : 
"  Let  us  make  man,"  &c.  The  language  of ~ 1.  Re%olvJtwiu  As  if,  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  other  creatures,  the  all-wise  Artificer  had  been  scarcely  conscious  of  an 
effort,  but  must  now  bestir  himself  to  the  performance  of  his  last  and  greatest  work. 
2.  Forethought.  As  if  bis  previous  makings  had  been,  in  comparison  with  this,  of 
so  subordinate  importance  that  they  might  be  executed  instantaneously  and,  as  it 
were,  without  pi'emeditatioD,  whereas  this  required  intelligent  arrangement  and  wise 
consideration  beforehand.  3.  Solicitude*  As  if  the  insignificance  of  these  other 
labours  made  no  special  call  upon  bis  personal  care  and  attention,  whereas  the  vast- 
iiess  of  the  present  undertaking  demanded  the  utmost  possible  watcLfulness  and 
caution.  4.  Velxght.  As  if  the  fashioning  and  beautifying  of  the  globe  and  its 
replenishing  with  sentient  beings,  unspeakably  glorious  as  these  achievements  were, 
afforded  him  no  satisfaction  in  comparison  with  this  which  he  contemplated,  tiie 
creating  of  man  in  his  own  image  (cf.  Prov.  viii.  31). 

III.  The  digKIty  of  his  nature.  "  Created  after  God*8  image  and  likeness," 
suggesting  ideas  of  ~ 1.  Jffiitity,  or  kinship.  The  resplendent  utii verse,  with  its  sun4 
and  systems,  its  aerial  canopy  and  green-mantled  ^rotdid,  its  Alps  and  Himalayas,  its 
oceans,  rivers,  streams,  was  only  as  plastic  clay  in  the  hatids  of  a  skilful  potter. 
Even  the  innumerable  tribes  of  living  creatures  that  had  been  let  loose  to  swarm  the 
deep,  to  cleave  the  eky,  to  roam  the  earth,  were  animated  by  a  principle  of  being  that 
had  no  closer  connection  with  the  Deity  than  that  which  effect  has  with  cause  ；  but 
the  life  which  inspired  man  was  a  veritable  outcome  from  the  personality  of  God 
(Gen.  ii.  7).  Hence  man  was  something  higher  than  a  creature.  As  imago  Dei  be 
was  God's  son  (Mai.  ii.  10  ；  Acts  xvii.  28).  2.  Resemblance.  A  distinct  advance 
upon  the  previous  thought,  although  implied  in  it.  This  likeness  or  similitude  con- 
sisted in ― (1)  Personality.  Light,  air,  land,  sea,  sun,  moon,  stars  were  "things." 
Plants,  fishes,  fowls,  animals  were  "lives,"  although  the  first  are  never  so  charac- 


terised in  Scripture.    Man  was 
holiness  must  itself  be  immaculate. 


1  person.  (2)  Purity.  The  image  of  absolute 
In  this  sense  Christ  was  "  the  express  image  of 
God's  person  "  (Heb.  i.  3)  ；  aod  though  roan  is  not  now  a  complete  likeness  of  bis 
Maker  in  the  moral  purity  of  his  nature,  when  he  came  from  the  Creator's  hand  he 
was.  It  is  the  object  of  Christ's  work  to  renew  in  man  the  image  of  bis  Maker 
(Ephes.  iv.  24).   (3)  Power.   That  man's  Creator  was  a  God  of  power  was  implied 
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in  his  name,  Eloeim,  and  demonstrated  by  his  works.  Even  fallen  man  we  can 
perceive  to  be  possessed  of  many  elements  of  power  that  are  the  shadows  of  that 
which  resided  in  Elohim ― the  power  of  self-government,  and  of  lordship  over  the 
creatures,  of  language  and  of  bought,  of  volition  and  of  action,  of  originating,  at 
least  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  of  combining  and  arranging.  In  the  first  man  they 
resided  in  perfection.  3.  Representation.  Man  was  created  in  God's  image  that  he 
might  be  a  visible  embodiment  of  the  Supreme  to  surrounding  creatures.  "  The 
material  world,  with  its  objects  sublimely  great  or  meanly  little,  as  we  judge  them  ； 
its  atoms  of  dust,  its  orbs  of  fire  ；  the  rock  that  stands  by  the  seashore,  the  water  that 
wears  it  away  ；  the  worm,  a  birth  of  yesterday,  which  we  trample  underfoot  ；  the 
sheets  of  the  constellations  that  gleam  perennial  overhead  ；  the  aspiring  palm  tree 
fixed  to  one  spot,  and  the  lions  that  are  sent  out  free ~ these  incarnate  and  make 
visible  all  of  God  their  natures  will  admit."  Man  in  his  nature  was  intended  as  the 
highest  representation  of  God  that  was  possible  short  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word 
himself. 

IV.  The  gbandeub  op  his  dominion.  Man  was  designed  to  be  God's  image  in 
respect  of  royalty  and  lordship  ；  and  as  no  one  can  play  the  monarch  without  a 
kingdom  and  without  subjects,  God  gave  bim  both  an  empire  and  a  people.  1.  An 
empire.  (1)  Of  wide  extent.  In  the  regal  charter  reaching  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
this  terrestrial  sphere  (ver.  26).  (2)  Of  available  character.  Not  a  region  that  was 
practically  unconquerable,  but  every  square  inch  of  it  capable  of  8ubjugation  and 
occupation.  (3)  Of  vast  resources.  Everything  in  heaven,  earth,  and  sea  was  placed 
at  his  command.  (4)  Of  incalculable  value.  Nothing  was  absolutely  useless,  and 
many  things  were  precious  beyond  compare.  (5)  Of  perfect  security.  God  had 
given  it  to  him.  The  grant  was  absolute,  the  ^ft  was  sure.  2.  A  people.  (1) 
Numerous.  "  Every  living  thing "  was  subjected  to  bis  sway.  (2)  Varied.  The 
fishes,  fowls,  and  beasts  were  his  servants  (3)  Submissive.  As  yet  they  had  not 
broken  loose  against  their  master.  (4)  Given.  They  were  not  acquired  by  the 
sword,  but  donated  by  their  Maker. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  24 ~ 31. ― The  sixth  day.  We  pass  from  the  sea  and  air  to  the  earth.  We  are 
being  led  to  man.  Notice ~ 

I.  The  preparation  is  complete.  Before  the  earth  receives  the  human  being,  it 
brings  forth  all  the  other  creatures,  and  God  sees  that  they  are  good ― good  in  his 
sight,  good  for  man. 

II.  The  purpose  op  the  work  is  benevolent.  Cattle,  creeping  thing,  beast  of 
the  earth.  So  man  would  see  them  distinguished ― the  wild  from  the  domestic,  tbe 
creeping  from  tbe  roaming,  tbe  clean  from  the  unclean.  The  division  itself  suggests 
tbe  immense  variety  of  the  Divine  provision  for  man's  wants. 

III.  The  incompleteness  of  the  earth  when  filled  with  the  lower  creatures  is  A 
testimony  to  the  greatness  op  man's  SPIRITUAL  nature  ；  for  in  comparison  with 
the  animal  races  be  is  in  many  respects  inferior ~ in  strength,  swiftness,  and  generally 
in  the  powers  which  we  call  instinct.  Yet  bis  appearance  is  the  climax  of  the  earth's 
creation.  "  Man  is  one  world,  and  hatb  another  to  attend  him."  Vegetable,  marine, 
animal  life  generally,  the  whole  earth  filled  with  what  God  "  saw  to  be  good,"  waits 
for  the  rational  and  spiritual  creature  who  shall  be  able  to  recognise  their  order  and 
wield  dominion  over  them.  Steps  and  stages  in  creation  lead  up  to  the  climax,  the 
"  paragon  of  animals,"  the  god -like  creature,  made  to  be  king  on  the  earth. ― R. 

Vers.  26,  27. ᅳ The  creation  of  man.  Take  it ^» I.  As  a  revelation  of  God  in  his 
relation  to  man.   II.  As  a  revelation  of  man  to  himself. 

I.  God  in  relation  to  man.  1.  As  the  Father  as  well  as  Creator.  As  to  the  rest 
of  creation,  it  is  said,  "Let  be,"  and  "it  was."  As  to  man,  "  Let  us  make  in  our 
ima^e."  Closely  kin  by  original  nature,  man  is  invited  to  intercourse  with  the 
Divine.  2.  The  spirituality/  of  God's  highest  creature  is  the  bond  of  union  and  fel- 
lowship. The  language,  "  Let  us  make,"  suggests  tbe  conception  of  a  heavenly 
OENE8IB.  p 
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council  or  conference  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  man  ；  and  the  new  description  of 
the  being  to  be  created  points  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  life— the  spiritual 
life,  as  above  the  vegetable  and  animaL  3.  God  intrusts  dominion  and  authority 
to  man  in  the  earth.  Man  holds  from  the  first  the  position  of  a  vicegerent  for  Qod. 
There  is  trust,  obedience,  responsibility,  recognition  of  Divine  supremacy,  therefore 
all  the  essential  elements  of  religion,  in  the  original  constitution  and  appointment  of 
our  nature  and  position  among  the  creatures.  4.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  man  is 
included  in  the  account  of  his  beginning.  He  who  made  him  in  his  image,  "  one  of 
U8,"  will  call  him  upward  to  be  among  the  super-earthly  beings  surrounding  the 
throne  of  the  Highest.  The  possession  of  a  Divine  image  is  the  pledge  of  eternal 
approximation  to  the  Divine  presence.    The  Father  callH  the  children  about  himself. 

II.  Man  revealed  to  himself.  "  The  image  and  likeness  of  God."  What  does 
that  contain  ？  There  is  the  ideal  humanity.  t  1.  There  is  an  affinity  in  the  intellec- 
tual nature  between  the  human  and  the  Divine.  In  every  rational  being,  though 
feeble  in  amount  of  mental  capacity,  there  is  a  sense  of  eternal  necessary  truth.  On 
some  lines  the  creature  and  the  Creator  think  under  the  same  laws  of  thought,  though 
the  distance  be  immeasurable.  2.  Man  is  by  original  creation  absolvtely  free  from 
moral  taint.  He  is  therefore  a  fallen  being  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mprally  imperfect 
being.  He  was  made  like  Qod  in  purity,  innocence,  goodness.  -  3.  The  resemblance 
must  be  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  intellect  and  moral  nature.  Man  was  made  to  be  the 
companion  of  God  and  angels,  therefore  there  is  in  his  earthly  existence  a  super- 
earthly,  spiritual  nature  which  must  be  ultimately  revealed.  4.  Place  and  vocation 
are  assigned  to  man  on  earth,  and  that  in  immediate  connection  with  his  likeness  to 
God.  lie  is  ruler  here  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  higher  rule  elsewhere.  He  is 
put  in  his  rank  among  God's  creatures  that  he  may  see  himself  on  the  ascent  to  God. 
Man  belongs  to  two  worlds.  He  is  like  God,  and  yet  he  is  male  and  female,  like  tLe 
lower  animals.  He  is  blessed  as  other  creatures  with  productive  power  to  fill  liie  earth, 
but  be  is  blessed  for  the  sake  of  bis  special  vocation,  to  subdue  the  earth,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  God.  5.  Here  is  the  end  of  all  our  endeavour  and  desire— to  be 
perfect  men  by  being  like  God.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  is  a  God-man  in  whom 
we  are  able  to  find  our  ideal  realised.  We  grow  up  into  him  who  is  our  Head.  We 
see  Jesus  crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  When  all  things  are  put  under  him,  man 
will  see  the  original  perfection  of  his  creation  restored.  6.  Man  is  taught  that  he 
need  not  leave  the  earthly  sphere  to  be  like  God,  There  has  been  a  grand  preparation 
of  his  habitation.  From  a  mere  chaotic  mass  the  earth  has  by  progressive  stages 
reached  a  state  when  it  can  become  the  scene  of  a  great  moral  experiment  for  man's 
instruction.  The  god-like  is  to  rule  over  all  other  creatures,  that  he  may  learn  the 
superiority  of  the  spiritual.  Heavenly  life,  communion,  society,  and  all  that  is 
included  in  the  fellowship  of  man  with  God,  may  be  developed  in  the  condition  of 
earth.  Grievous  error  in  early  Church  and  Eastern  philosophy— confusion  of  the 
material  and  evil  Purity  does  not  require  an  immaterial  mode  of  existence.  Per- 
fection of  man  is  perfection  of  his  dominion  over  earthly  conditions,  matter  in  sub- 
jection to  spirit.  Abnormal  methods,  asceticism,  self-crucifixion,  mere  violence  to 
original  constitution  of  man.  The  "  second  Adam  "  overcame  the  world  not  by  for- 
saking it,  but  by  being  in  it,  and  yet  not  of  it.  7.  God's  commandments  to  man  are 
commandments  of  Fatherly  love,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you^  &c.  He  not  only 
appoints  the  service,  but  he  provides  the  sustenance.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,11  &c.  Here  is  the  union  of  creative  power  and  providential  goodness.  We  are 
blessed  in  an  earthly  life  just  as  we  take  it  from  the  hand  of  God  as  a  trust  to  be 
fulfilled  for  him.  And  in  tbat  obedience  and  dependence  we  shall  best  be  able  to 
reach  the  ideal  humanity.  The  fallen  world  has  been  degrading  man,  physically, 
morally,  spiritually  ；  he  has  been  less  and  less  what  God  made  him  to  be.  But  he 
who  has  come  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Qod  has  come  to  uplift  man  and  fill  the 
earth  with  blessedness. ― B. 

Ver.  31. ~~ Perfection,  The  first  chapter  closes  with  a  review  of  the  whole  work  of 
the  six  days.   God  saw  it.    Behold,  it  was  very  good  ！ 

1.  The  satisfaction  was  in  the  completion  of  the  earthly  order  in  man,  the  high- 
est earthly  being.    For  God's  "good"  is  not)  like  man's  il good、"  a  compromise,  too 
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often,  between  the  really  good  and  the  really  evil,  bat  the  attainment  of  the  higkett 
» the  fulfilment  of  his  Divine  idea,  the  top-stone  placed  upon  the  temple  with  snout- 
ings :  "  Grace,  grace  unto  it." 

II.  "  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day."   Out  of  the  night  or 

TBK  INFINITE  PAST  CAME  FORTH  THE  DAWN  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  SPIRITUAL 

world.  And  when  God  saw  that,  then  he  said,  It  is  very  good.  So  let  us  set  our 
faces  towards  that  light  of  heaven  on  earth,  the  day  of  Divine  revelcUi<m、  Divine 
intercourse  with  man,  the  pure  and  perfect  bliss  of  an  everlasting  paradise,  in  which 
God  and  man  shall  find  unbroken  rest  and  joy  in  one  another. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Ver.  L— Thnf  fhe  bearens  and  the  etrth 
were  flniahed.  Literally,  And  finished  were 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  emphatic 
position  being  occupied  by  the  verb.  With 
the  creation  of  man  upon  the  sixth  day  the 
Divine  Artificer's  labours  were  brought  to  a 
termination,  and  his  work  to  a  completion. 
The  two  ideas  of  cessation  and  perfection 
are  embraced  in  the  import  of  catah.  Not 
simply  had  Elohim  paused  in  his  activity, 
but  the  Diyine  idea  or  his  universe  had  been 
realised.  The  finished  world  was  a  cosmos, 
arranged,  ornamented,  and  filled  with  organ- 
ised, sentient,  and  rational  beings,  with 
plants,  animals,  and  man  ；  and  now  the  re- 
splendent febric  shone  before  him  a  mag- 
nificent 8iicce88 "lo!  very  good."  This 
appeals  to  be  by  no  means  obscurely  hinted 
at  in  the  appended  ckuse,  and  all  the  host 
of.  them,  which  suggests  the  picture  of  a 
mUitaiy  armament  arranged  in  marching 
order.  Tubaam,  derived  from  tsaba,  to  go 
forth  as  a  soldier  (Oesenius),  to  join  together 
for  service  (Fiiret),  and  applied  to  the  angels 
(erparia  ovpdvioQt  Luke  ih  13.  1  Kings  xxii 
19  ；  2  Chron.  xviii  18  ；  Ps.  cxlviii  2)  and 
to  the  celestial  bodies  (HvafitiQ  t&v  ovpav&v. 
Matt  Txiv.  29.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  ；  xL  26  ； 
Dan.  viii  10),  here  includes,  by  Zeugma, 
the  material  heavens  and  earth  with  the 
angelic  and  human  races  (cf.  Keh.  ix.  6).  If 
the  primary  signification  of  the  root  be  splen- 
dour, glory,  fike  tsavah,  to  come  fortn  or 
shine  out  as  a  star  (T.  Lewis),  then  will  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  be  correct  in  translat- 
ing »fic  ^  K6vftOQ  aitr6v  and  omnis  omatus 
eorum,  the  conception  being  that  when  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  completed  they 
were  a  brilliant  array. 

Ver.  2. ~~ And  on  the  MTenth  day  God 
(Elohim)  ended  bii  work  whioh  he  bad 
made.  To  avert  the  possibility  of  imagining 
that  any  portion  of  the  seventh  day  was 
consumed  in  working,  which  the  English 
non  seems  to  favour,  the  LXX.,  the 
oaritan,  and  Syriao  versions  insert  the 
ih  day  in  the  text  instead  of  the  seventh. 
Calyin,  Drusiiis,  Le  Clerc,  Rosenmuller,  and 


Ealisch  translate  had  finished.  Othera  un- 
derstand the  sense  to  be  declared  the  work  to 
be  finished,  while  Baumgarten  and  Delitzsch 
regard  the  resting  as  included  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  Von  Bohlen  thinks 

the  lanffuage  is  not  quite  precise."  But 
caliih  followed  by  min  signifies  to  cease 
from  prosecuting  any  work  (£xo<L  xxxir.  83  ； 
1  Sam.  x.  13  ；  Ezek.  zliii  23),  and  this  was, 
negatively,  the  aspect  of  that  sabbatic  rest 
into  which  the  Creator  entered.  And  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  hi»  work 
which  be  bad  made.  SHavath,  the  primaiy 
idea  of  which  is  to  sit  still,  depicts  £lohim 
as  desisting  from  his  creative  labours,  and 
assuming  a  posture  of  auiescent  repose.  The 
expression  is  a  pure  antnro^omorphism.  "  He 
who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  "  (Isa.  xl. 
28),  can  be  conceived  of  neither  as  resting 
nor  as  needing  Test  through  either  exhaustion 
or  fatigue.  Cessation  from  previous  occupa- 
tion is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  figure,  and 
is  quite  compatible  with  continuous  activity 
in  other  directions.  John  v.  17  represents  the 
Father  as  working  from  that  period  onward 
in  the  preservation  and  redemption  of  that 
world  which  by  his  preceding  labours  he  had 
created  and  made. 

Ver.  3.— And  God  blemd  the  seventh  day. 
The  blessing  (cf.  ch.  i.  22,  28)  of  the  seventh 
day  implied-— 1.  That  it  was  thereby  declared 
to  be  tne  special  object  of  the  Divine  favour. 
2.  That  it  was  thenceforth  to  be  a  day  or 
epoch  of  blessing  for  his  creation.  And ᅳ 3. 
That  it  was  to  be  invested  with  a  permanence 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  other  six  days ᅳ 
every  one  of  which  passed  away  and  gave 
place  to  a  successor.  And  tasetifled  it  Liter- 
ally, declared  it  holy,  or  set  it  apart  for  holy 
purpo8ea  As  afterwards  Mount  Sinai  was 
sanctified  (Exod.  xix.  23),  or,  for  the  time 
being,  invested  with  a  saci'ed  character  as  the 
residence  of  God  ；  and.  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  sanctified,  or  consecrated  to  the  priestly 
office  (Exod.  zxiz.  44)  ；  and  the  year  ofJubilee 
was  sanctified,  or  devoted  to  tne  purposes  of 
religion  (Levit  xxv.  10),  so  here  was  the 
seventh  day  sanctified,  or  instituted  in  the 
interests  of  holiness,  and  as  sach  proclaimed 
to  be  a  holy  day.  Because  that  in  it  he  h&4 
t>2 
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created  and  made.  Literally,  created  to  maket 
the  exact  import  of  which  has  been  variously 
explained.  The  "  «S»v  ijp^aro  6  9t6c  iroi^rrac  ， 
of  the  LXX.  is  obviously  incorrect  Calvin, 
Ainsworth,  Bush,  et  alii  take  the  second  verb 
einphatice,  aa  intensifying  the  action  of  the 
first,  and  conveying  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
creation.  Ealisch,  Alford,  and  others  explain 
the  second  as  epexegetic  of  the  first,  as  in 
the  similar  phrases,  "spoke,  saying,  literally, 
spoke  to  speak"  (Exod.  vi.  10),  and  "la- 
boured to  do"  (Eccles.  ii  11).  Onkelos^  the 
Vulgate  (quod  Deus  creavit  vi  faceret), 
Calvin,  Tayler  Lewis,  &c  understand  the 
infinitive  in  a  telic  sense,  as  expressive  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  at  first  created,  viz. ,  that  by  the 
six  days'  work  they  might  be  fashioned  into 
a  cosmos.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
usual  concluding  formula  is  not  appended  to 
the  record  of  the  seventh  day,  ana  the  reason 
has  perhaps  been  declared  by  Augastine : 
"  Dies  autem  Septimus  sine  yespera  est,  nec 
habet  occasmn,  quia  sanctificasti  eum  ad 
pennansionem  sempiteraam "  ('Confess./ 
xiii.  36).  But  now  what  was  this  seventh 
day  which  received  £lohim's  benediction  ？ 
On  the  principle  of  interpretation  applied 
to  the  creative  days,  this  must  be  regu^ied 
as  a  period  of  indefinite  duration,  corre- 
sponding to  the  human  era  of  both  Scrip- 
ture and  geology.  But  other  Scriptures 
(E«kL  xx.  8  ；  xxiii  12  ；  Deut  v.  12,  &c.) 
show  that  the  Hebrews  were  enjoined  bj  God 
to  obaerve  a  seventh  day  rest  in  imitation  of 
himself.  There  are  also  indications  that 
sabbatic  observance  was  not  unknown  to  the 
patriarchs  (ch.  xxix.  27,  28),  to  the  ante- 
diluvians (ch.  viii  6 ~ 12),  and  to  Cain  and 
Abel  (ch.  iv.  3).  Profane  history  likewise 
vouches  for  the  veracity  of  the  statement  of 
Jo8ephti8,  that  "  there  is  not  anj  city  of  the 
Grecians,  nor  any  of  the  barbarians,  nor  any 
nation  whatsoever,  whither  our  custom  of  rest- 
ing on  the  seventh  day  hath  not  come  "  ( '  Con- 
tra Apionem/  ii  40).  The  ancient  Persians, 
Indians,  and  Germans  esteemed  the  number 
seven  bs  sacred.  By  the  Greeks  and  Phenicians 
a  sacred  character  waa  ascribed  to  the  seventh 
day.  The  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time.  Travellers  have  detected  traces  of  it 
among  the  African  and  American  aborigines. 
To  account  for  its  existence  amonff  nations  so 
widely  apart,  both  chronologically  and  geo- 
graphically, recourse  has  been  had  to  some 
violent  hypotheses  ；  as,  e,  g.t  to  the  number 
of  the  primary  planets  known  to  the  ancients 
(Humboldt),  the  division  of  a  lunar  month 
into  four  nearly  equal  periods  of  seven  days 
(Ideler,  Baden  Powell,  fro.),  Jewish  example 
(Jo8ephu8).   Its  trae  genesis,  however,  must 


aeht  for  in  the  primitive  observance  of  a 
itn  day  rest  in  accordance  with  Divine 


be  sons 

seventh  day  rest 
appointment  Precisely  as  we  reason  that 
tne  early  and  widespread  prevalence  of  sacri- 
fice can  only  be  explained  by  an  authoritative 
revelation  to  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
family  of  such  a  mode  of  worship,  so  do  we 
conclude  that  a  seventh  day  sabbath  must 
have  been  prescribed  to  man  in  Eden.  Th« 

？ pestion  then  arises,  Is  this  sabbath  also  re- 
erred  to  in  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  seventh 
day  !  The  popular  belief  ia  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  weekly  sabbath  alone  is  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  in  the  opening  verses  of  the 
present  chapter  ；  and  the  language  of  Exod. 
xx.  11  may  at  &rst  sight  appear  to  warrant 
this  conclusion.  A  more  careral  consideration 
of  the  phra8eo1o^r  employed  by  Moses,  how- 
ever, snows  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver  there  existed  a  distinction  between 
God^8  seventh  day  and  man's  sabbath,  and 
that,  instead  of  identifying  the  two,  he  meant 
to  teacli  that  the  first  was  the  reason  of  the 
second ；  as  thus ― "In  six  days  God  made 
....  and  rested  on  the  seyentn  day  ；  where- 
fore God  blessed  the  (weekly)  saboath  day, 
and  hallowed  it"  Here  it  is  commonly  as- 
sumed that  the  words  are  exactly  parallel  to 
those  in  ch.  ii  8,  and  that  the  sabbath  in 
Exodus  corresponds  to  the  seventh  day  of 
Genesis.  But  this  is  open  to  debate.  The 
seventh  day  which  God  Dlessed  in  Eden  was 
the  first  day  of  human  life,  and  not  the 
seventh  day  ；  and  it  ia  certain  that  God  did 
not  Test  from  his  labours  on  man's  seventh 
day,  but  on  man's  first  We  feel  inclined 
then  to  hold  with  Luther  that  in  Gen.  ii  8 
Moses  says  nothing  about  man's  day,  and 
that  the  seventh  day  which  received  the 
Divine  benediction  was  God's  own  great 
seonian  period  of  sabbatic  rest  At  the 
same  time,  for  the  reasons  above  specified, 
believing  that  a  weekly  sabbath  was  pre- 
scribed to  man  from  the  beginning,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  words  of 
Tayler  Lewis:  "  'And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day.'  Which  seventh  day,  the  greater  or 
the  less,  the  Divine  or  thenuman,  tno  sonian 
or  the  astronomical  ？  Both,  is  the  caay  an- 
swer ；  both,  as  commencing  at  the  same  time, 
so  far  a8  the  one  connects  with  astrono- 
mical time  ；  both,  as  the  greater  including  the 
less  ；  both,  aa  being  (the  one  as  represented, 
the  other  as  typically  representing)  the  same 
in  essence  and  idea."  It  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  refute  the  idea  that  the  weekly 
sabbath  had  no  existence  till  the  ffiving  of 
the  law,  and  that  it  ia  only  here  proleptically 
referred  to  by  Moses. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  his- 
torical testimonies  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  Fifth  Tablet  in  the  Chaldean 
Creation  Series,  after  referring  to  the  fourth 
day's  work,  proceeds  ； ― 
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"  On  the  seventh  day  he  appointed  a  holy  day, 
And  to  cease  from  all  business  he  com- 
manded. 

Then  arose  the  son  in  the  horizon  of  heaven 
in  (glory)." 


opinion 
institution  of 
creation. 

of  the  Past,'  vol  iz.  p. 


HOMILETICS. 


Ver.  3.  The  two  sabbaihs :  the  Divine  and  the  human,  I.  The  sabbath  of  God. 
A  period  of ~ 1.  Cesmtton  from  toil,  or  discontintiance  of  those  world-making  opera- 
tions which  had  occupied  the  six  preceding  days  (Heb.  iv.  4).  Never  since  the  close 
of  the  creative  week  has  God  interfered  to  fundamentally  rearrange  the  material 
structure  of  the  globe.  The  Deluge  produced  no  alteration  on  the  constitution  of 
nature.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  any  new  species  have  been  added  to  its  living 
creatures.  2.  Holy  delight  On  the  seventh  day  Elohim  rested  and  was  "  refreshed 
(Exod.  zzzi.  17)  ；  which  refreshment  consisted  partly  in  the  satisfaction  he  expe- 
rienced in  beholding  the  cosmos ― a  satisfaction  prefigured  and  anticipated  by  the 
solemn  pauses  intervening  at  the  end  of  each  creative  day,  accompanied  by  the 
"  good,"  "  lo  ！  very  good,  of  Divine  approbation  ；  and  partly  in  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  peculiar  work  of  blessing  his  creation  which  lay  before 
him,  a  work  which  also  had  its  foreshadowings  in  the  benedictions  pronounced  on 
the  living  creatures  of  the  fifth  day,  and  on  man  on  the  sixth.  3.  Beneficent  activity 
Even  man,  unless  where  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  dormant,  finds  it 
difficult  to  rest  in  indolence  and  inactivity.  Absence  of  motion,  with  complete 
ation  of  effort,  may  constitute  the  refreshment  of  the  physical  system.  The 
i  seeks  its  rest  in  change  of  occupation.  Still  less  can  the  supreme  Intelligence, 
is  pure  Spirit,  rest  in  absolute  inaction  ；  only  the  Divine  energy  is  now  directed 
towards  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  (Ps.  cxlv.  9).  Having  finished  his  creative 
labours,  what  else  could  Elohim  do  but  outpour  his  own  blessedness  upon  his 
creatures,  in  proportion  to  their  capacities  to  receive  it  ？  His  nature  as  God  neces- 
sitated such  communication  of  gocxl  to  his  creatures  (Pb.  xxxiv.  8  ；  James  i.  5, 17), 
The  capacities  of  his  creatures  tor  such  blessing  required  it.  Hence  God's  rest  may 
be  said  to  have  been  man*s  birthright.  He  was  created  in  that  rest,  as  the  sphere  of 
his  existence.  4.  Gontinuous  duration.  That  which  secures  its  perpetuity  is  the 
Divine  resolution  to  bless  it^ue.  constitute  it  an  era  of  blessing  for  man,  and  in  par, 
ticalar  to  sanctify  it,  or  devote  it  to  the  interests  of  holiness.  And  in  this  Divine 
determination  lies  the  pledge  of  man's  salvation.  Without  it  God's  rest  might  have 
been  broken  into  by  man's  sin,  and  the  era  of  blessing  ended.  But,  because  of  it, 
man's  sin  could  not  change  the  character  of  God，8  seventh  day,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  dropping  down  gifts  and  exercising  holy  influences  on  the  creature  for  whose 
sake  it  was  appointed.  The  security  of  the  world  as  a  cosmos  may  also  be  said  to  be 
involved  in  tne  permanence  of  God's  sabbath.  So  long  as  it  continues  nothing  shall 
occur  to  resolve  the  present  goodly  framework  of  this  globe  into  another  lightless, 
formless,  lifeless  chaos,  at  least  until  the  Divine  purpose  with  the  human  race  has 
been  fulfilled. 

II.  The  sabbath  or  man.  1.  Of  Divine  institution  (Exod.  zx.  8  ；  Levit  xix.  30  ； 
Pb.  cxviii.  24).  That  God  had  a  right  to  enact  a  weekly  sabbath  for  man  is  implied 
in  his  relation  to  man  as  Creator  and  Lawgiver.  For  man,  therefore,  to  withhold 
the  seventh  portion  of  his  time  is  to  be  guilty  of  disobedience  against  God  as  a 
moral  Governor,  ing  "         "  ~  "  " 

as  the  original  Pro 
of  God's  appointi  w, 

to  render  this  God  founts  a  sin  (lea.  lviii.  13).  2.  Of  sacred  character.  Among 
the  Israelites  its  sanctity  was  to  be  recognised  by  abstinence  from  bodily  labour 
(Exod.  xx.  10  ；  xxxiv.  21,  &c.)  and  holy  convocations  (Levit.  xxiii.  3).  •  That  this  was 
the  manner  of  its  observance  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  law  may  be  judged  from 
the  regulations  concerning  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  22).  That  from  the  beginning 
it  was  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship  may  be  reasonably  inferred.  That  it  was 
•o  used  by  Chnst  and  his  apostles  the  Gospels  attest  (Luke  iv.  16^.  That  the  same 
character  was  held  to  attacn  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  after  Christ's  resurrection 
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may  be  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  Church  (Acts  xx.  7).  The 
sanctity  of  the  sabbath  may  be  profaned,  positively,  by  prosecuting  one's  ordmuy 
labours  in  its  hours  (Isa.  lviii.  13  ；  Jer.  xvii.  24)  ；  negatively,  by  neglecting  to  devote 
them  to  Divine  worahip  and  spiritual  improvement  (Ezek.  xuv.  2A\  Christianity 
has  not  obliterated  the  distinction  between  the  sabbath  and  the  otner  days  of  the 
week  ；  not  even  by  elevating  them  to  the  position  of  holy  days.  An  attempt  to 
equalise  the  seven  days  always  results  in  the  degradation  of  the  seventh,  never  in 
the  elevation  of  the  other  six.  3.  Of  beneficent  desiqn  (Mark  ii.  27).  The  sabbath 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man  physically,  intellectually,  socially, .  politically. 
Innumerable  facts  and  testimonies  establish  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  seventh 
day's  rest  from  toil  upon  the  manual  labourer,  the  professional  thinker,  the  social 
fabric,  the  body  politic,  in  respect  of  health,  wealth,  streneth,  happiness.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  man's  elevation  as  a  religious  being  at  which  it  aims.  In  the 
paradisaiacal  state  it  was  designed  to  hedge  him  round  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
his  fall  ；  since  the  tragedy  in  Eden  it  has  been  seeking  his  reinstatement  in  that 
purity  from  which  he  fell.  4.  Of  permanent  obligation.  •  Implied  in  the  terms  of 
its  institution,  its  permanence  would  not  be  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue. 
The  Decalogue  presupposed  its  previous  appointment.  Christianity  takes  it  up,  just 
as  Judaism  took  it  up,  as  one  of  God's  existing  ordinances  for  the  good  ojf  man, 
and  seeks  through  it  to  bring  its  higher  influences  to  bear  on  man,  just  as  Judaism 
sought,  through  it,  to  operate  with  its  inferior  agency.  Till  it  merges  in  tlie  rest 
of  which  it  is  a  shadow  by  the  accomplishment  of  its  grand  design,  it  must  abide. 

III.  The  connection  of  thb  two.  God's  rest  is ― 1.  The  reason  of  man's  sabbath. 
The  Almighty  could  have  no  higher  reason  for  enjoining  a  seventh  day's  rest  upon 
his  creature  than  that  by  so  resting  that  creature  would  be  like  himself.  2.  The 
pattern  of  manfs  sabbath.  As  God  worked  through  six  of  his  days  and  rested  on 
the  seventh,  so  should  man  toil  through  six  of  his  days  and  rest  on  the  seventh. 
As  God  did  all  his  work  in  the  six  creative  days,  so  should  all  man's  labour  be 
performed  in  the  six  days  of  the  week.  As  God  employs  his  rest  in  contemplation 
of  his  finished  work  and  in  blessing  his  creature  man,  bo  should  man  devote  his 
sabbath  to  pious  meditation  on  his  past  life  and  to  a  believing  reception  of  God's 
gifts  of  grace  and  salvation.  3.  The  life  of  man's  sabbath.  Whatever  blessing 
comes  to  man  on  his  weekly  day  of  rest  has  its  primal  fountain  in  the  rest  of  God. 
As  man  himself  is  God's  image,  so  is  man，8  sabbath  the  image  of  God's  rest  ；  and  as 
man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  God,  so  does  manf8  sabbath  live  and  move 
and  have  its  being  in  God's  rest.  4.  The  end  of  man，8  sabbath.  The  reinstatement 
of  roan  in  God's  rest  is  the  purpose  at  which  man's  sabbath  aims,  the  goal  towards 
which  it  is  tending.  God's  rest  remains  on  high  (Heb.  iv.  9)，  drawing  men  towards 
it   Man's  weekly  sabbath  will  ultimately  lose  itself  in  God's  eternal  rest 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 3. ― Rest  and  Light.  The  finished  heavens  ana  earth  and  their  host  pre- 
pare the  day  of  rest    God  ended  his  work  as  an  interchange  of  darkness  and  lignt. 

I.  The  best  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  inaction,  but  the  cessation  from  the  lower 
obdeb  of  wobk  for  the  higheb.  The  idea  of  the  first  proclamation  seems  to  be  that 
creation  was  perfectly  adjusted  through  the  six  days  into  a  settled  harmony  which 
puts  heaven  and  earth  in  their  abiding  relation  to  one  another. 

II.  Then  thebs  is  no  more  said  of  evening  and  morning  The  seventh  day  is 
only  light.  God's  rest  is  complacency  in  his  works.  The  blessing  on  the  seventh 
day  which  hallowed  it  is  the  blessing  on  that  which  the  day  represents ― perfect  peace 
between  heaven  and  earth,  God  satisfied  in  his  creation,  and  inviting  his  intelligent 
creatures  to  "  enter  into  his  rest "  by  communion  with  him.  It  seems  quite  unneces- 
sary to  vindicate  such  a  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  from  the  insinuations  of 
critics  that  it  was  a  late  addition  made  by  the  Jewish  legislator  to  support  the  fourth 
commandment.  In  that  case  the  whole  cosmogony  must  be  renounced.  Such  an 
observance  of  a  day  of  rest  seems  a  natural  antecedent  to  the  patriarchal  as  well  as 
the  Mosaic  economy.   We  have  already  intimated  that  the  whole  account  of  creation 
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is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  revelation  because  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
positive  ordinances  of  religion.  It  is  not  either  a  scientific  or  poetic  sketch  of  the 
nmrerse  ；  it  is  the  broad,  fundamental  outline  of  a  system  of  religions  truth  con- 
nected with  a  body  of  Divine  commandments.  The  sabbaUi  is  thus  described  in  ite 
original  breadth.  The  sanctification  of  it  is ― 1.  Negative.  It  is  separation  from  the 
lower  conditions  of  work,  which  in  the  case  of  man  are  the  characteristics  of  days 
which  are  sinful  days— days  of  toil  and  conflict,  of  darkness  and  light  mingled. 
2.  Positive.  It  is  the  restful  enjoyment  of  a  higher  life,  a  life  which  is  not  labour- 
ing after  emancipation  from  bondage,  but  perfect  with  a  glorious  liberty  ；  the  true 
day%  "  sacred,  highy  eternal  noon,"  God  and  man  rejoicing  in  one  another,  the  crea- 
ture reflecting  the  glory  of  the  Creator. ― B. 

§  2.  The  Genbbations  of  the  Heavens  and  of  thb  Eabth  (ch.  n.  4— it.  26). 

EXPOSITION. 


The  subject  handled  in  the  present  section  is 
the  primeval  histoiy  of  man  in  his  paradisa- 
ical state  of  innocence,  his  temptation  and 
and  his  subsequent  development,  in  two 
diverging  lines,  of  £aith  and  unbelief,  holi- 
ness and  sin.  On  the  grormd  of  certain 
obvious,  well-defined,  and  readily-explained 
characteristics  which  distingoish  this  from 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
usual  with  the  higher  criticism  to  allege 
diversity  of  aathoTship  ；  and,  indeed,  these 
same  characteristics,  magnified  by  misapplied 
ingenuity  into  insoluble  contradictions,  are 
the  chief  buttress  of  the  documentary  hypo- 
thesis of  Astrac,  Hapfeld,  Tuch,  Ewald,  and 
others.  Now  the  hypothesis  that  Moses,  in 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of 
this  Book  of  Origins  in  particular,  made  use 
of  existing  documents  that  may  have  de- 
scended from  a  remote  antiquity  is,  d, priori t 
neither  incredible  nor  impossible  ；  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  extremely  probable,  and  may 
be  held  as  admitted  ；  oxily  the  alleged  peca- 
liaritie8  of  the  different  portions  of  tiie  narra- 
tive do  not  justify  the  reckless  confidence 
with  which  it  has  been  resolved  by  Stahelin, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Ewald,  and  David- 
son into  its  so-called  original  fragments  ； 
and,  in  the  case  of  Ewald,  primordial  atoms 
(virf.  Introd.,  p»  ii.).  The  occurrence  of  the 
name  Jehovah  Elohim,  instead  of  simply 
Elohim,  bs  in  the  preceding  section,  is  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  present  portion  of 
the  narrative,  so  &r  as  style  and  language 
are  concerned  ；  its  alleged  irreconcilable 
diflfcrenceg  in  subject-matter  aw  skilfully 
•nd  succinctly  pat  by  Kalisch.  "In  the 
first  cosmogony  vegetation  is  immediately 


produced  by  the  vill  of  God  ；  in  the  second 
its  existence  ia  made  dependent  on  rain  and 
miats  and  the  agricultural  labours:  in  the 
first  the  earth  emerges  from  the  waters,  and 
is,  therefore,  saturated  with  moisture  ；  in  the 
second  it  appears  dry,  sterile,  and  sandy: 
in  the  first  man  and  his  wife  are  created 
together  ；  in  the  second  the  wife  is  formed 
later,  and  from  a  part  of  man :  in  the  former 
man  bears  the  image  of  Qod,  and  is  made 
ruler  of  the  whole  earth;  in  the  latter  hia 
earth -formed  body  is  only  animated  by  the 
breath  of  life,  and  he  is  placed  in  Eden  to 
cultivate  and  to  guard  it:  in  the  former 
the  birds  and  beasts  are  created  before  man  ； 
in  the  latter  man  before  birds  ^nd  beasts." 
For  a  reply  to  these  "  insoluble  contra- 
dictions," which,  though  "  too  obvioos  to 
be  overlooked  or  denied,"  are  mostly,  if  not 
solely,  due  to  a  false  exegesis  and  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  guiding  purpose  of  the 
writer,  see  the  Exposition  following,  which 
attempts  no  "artificial  solution "  such  aa 
Ealisch  deprecates,  and  proposes  no  ingenious 
reconciliation  of  essentially  opposing  state- 
ments, but  simply  shows  that,  when  naturally 
and  literally  interpreted,  the  narrative  is  free 
from  those  internal  antagonisms  which  a 
microscopic  criticism  imagines  it  has  detected 
in  it  The  internal  imity  of  the  present 
writing,  or  second  document,  as  it  is  ccdled,  is 
apparent  The  internecine  straggle  between 
the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  which  the  fratricidal  act  of  Cain 
inaugurated  (ch.  iv.),  is  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  outcome  of  the  sin  and  the  grace 
revealed  in  Eden  (ch.  iii.),  while  the  melan- 
choly story  of  the  temptation  and  the  fitll 
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presupposes  the  paradifiaical  innocence  of 
the  first  pair  (ch.  ii).  Thus  homogeneous  in 
itself,  it  Wnemae  connects  with  the  preceding 
section  through  ch.  ii ,  which,  as  a  monograph 
on  man,  supplies  a  more  detailed  account  of 
his  creation  than  is  given  in  the  narrative  of 
the  six  days'  work,  and,  by  depicting  man's 
settlement  in  Eden  as  a  place  of  trial,  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  subsequent  recital  of 
his  seduction  and  sin,  and  of  his  consequent 
expulsion  from  the  garden. 

Ver.  4.— Theie  are  fhe  generations  is  the 

usual  heading  for  the  different  sections  into 
which  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  divided  (vid. 
ch.  v.  1 ;  vi  9  ;  x.  1 ;  xi.  10,  27  ；  xxv.  12, 
19  ；  xxxvi.  1  ；  xxxviL  2).  Misled  by  the 
LXX.,  who  render  tolddih  by  >/  jSi/SXoc 
yfvkfffwg,  Ranke,  Tide,  Hayernick,  Tuch, 
fewald,  and  Stahelin  disconnect  the  entire 
verse  from  the  second  section,  which  says 
nothing  about  the  origination  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  append  it  to  the  preceding, 
in  which  their  creation  is  described.  Ilgen 
improves  on  their  suggestion  by  transferring 
it  to  the  commencement  of  ch.  Lf  as  an  ap- 
propriate superscription.  Dreschler,  Vaihin- 
ger,  Bohlen,  Oehler,  Macdonald,  et  alii  divide 
the  verse  into  two  clauses,  and  annex  the 
former  to  what  precedes,  commencing  the 
ensuing  narrative  with  the  latter.  All  of 
these  proposals  are,  however,  rendered  un- 
necessary by  simply  observing  that  tOlddth 
(from  yalaah,  to  bear,  to  beget  ；  hence  be- 
gettings,  procreations,  evolutions,  develop- 
ment8)doe8  not  describe  the  antecedents,  but 
the  consequents,  of  either  thing  or  person 
(Rosen.,  Keil,  Ealisch).  The  tolddth  of 
Noah  are  not  the  genealogical  list  of  the 
patriarch's  ancestry,  but  the  tabulated  re- 
gister of  his  posterity  ；  and  so  the  genera- 
tions of  the  beaveni  and  the  earth  refer  not 
to  their  original  production  (Gesenius),  but  to 
their  onward  movements  from  creation  down- 
wards (Keil).  Hence  with  no  incongruity,  but 
with  singular  propriety,  the  first  half  of  the 
present  verse,  enaing  with  the  words  when 
they  were  created,  literally,  in  their  creation, 
stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  section 
in  which  the  forward  progression  of  the  uni- 
verse is  traced.  The  ^omt  of  departure  in 
fids  subsequent  evolution  of  the  material 
heavens  and  earth  is  further  specified  as 
being  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  (Jehovah 
Elohim)  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens  ； 
not  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  would 
have  signified  the  universe  {vicL  on  ch.  l  1), 
and  carried  back  the  writer  s  thought  to  the 
initial  act  of  creation  ；  but  the  earth  and  the 
atmospheric  firmament,  which  indicates  the 
period  embracing  the  second  and  (possibly) 
the  third  creative  days  as  the  terminus  a  quo 


[ch.  n.  4—7, 


of  the  generations  to  be  forthwith  recorded. 
Then  it  was  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
in  their  development  took  a  clear  and  decided 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  man  and  the 
human  family  (was  it  in  the  appearance  of 
yegetation  ？)  ；  and  in  this  thought  perhaps 
wifl  be  found  the  key  to  the  significance  of 
the  new  name  for  the  Divine  Being  which  is 
used  exclusively  throughout  the  present 
section— JehoTali  Elohim.  From  tne  fre- 
quency of  its  use,  and  the  circumstance  that 
it  never  has  the  article,  Jehovah  may  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  personal  name  of  God. 
Either  falsely  interpreting  Ezod.  zx.  7  and 
Levit  xxiv.  11,  or  following  some  ancient 
superstition  (mysterious  names  of  deities 
were  used  generally  in  the  East  ；  the  Egyptian 
Hemes  had  a  name  which  (Cic  '  de  Katura 
Deorum,'  8, 16)  durst  not  be  uttered :  Fiiret), 
the  later  Hebrews  invested  this  rwmen  tetra* 
grammaton  with  such  sanctity  that  it  might 
not  be  pronounced  (Philo,  *Vit  Mosis,'iiL  619, 
529).  Accordingly,  it  was  their  custom  to  write 
it  in  the  sacred  text  with  the  vowel  points  of 
Adonai,  or,  if  that  preceded,  Elohim.  Hence 
considerable  doubt  now  exists  ag  to  its  cor- 
rect pronunciation.  Etvmologically  viewed 
it  is  a  future  form  of  navah,  an  old  form 
of  hayah ;  uncertainty  as  to  what  future 
has  occasioned  many  dmerent  suggestions  as 
to  what  constituted  its  primitive  vocalisation. 
According  to  the  eviaence  which  scholara 
have  collected,  tho  choice  lies  between  (1) 
Jahveh  (Gesenius,  Ewald,  Reland,  Oehler, 
Macdonald,  the  Samaritan),  (2)  Yehveh  or 
Yeheveh  (Furst,  W.  h.  Alexander,  in  Kitto's 
'  Cyclopedia '),  and  (8)  Jehovah  (Michaelis, 
Meyer,  Stier,  Hoelmann,  Tregelles,  Murphy). 

aps  the  preponderance  of  authority  in- 
clines to  the  first  ；  but  the  common  punctu- 
ation is  not  so  indefensible  as  some  writers 
allege.  Gesenius  admits  that  it  more  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  the  abbreviated  sylla- 
bles and  V  than  the  pronunciation  which 
he  himself  favours.  Murphy  thinks  that  the 
substitution  of  Adonai  for  Jehovah  was 
facilitated  by  the  agreement  of  their  vowel 
points.  The  locus  dassicus  for  its  significa- 
tion is  Exod.  iii.  14,  in  which  God  defines 
himself  as  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  and  comman'ds 
Moses  to  tell  the  children  of  Israel  that 
Ehyeh  had  sent  him.  Hengstenberg  and 
Eeil  conclude  that  absolute  self-existence  is 
the  essential  idea  represented  by  tho  name 
■  Exod.  iii.  14;  6iSvt  LXX. ；  Rev.  i.  4,  8  ;  d 
&v  Kai  6  ijv  Kai  6  ipx6iievoc,  vid.  Furst, '  Lex. 
sub  nom.').  Baumgarten  and  Delitzsch,  lay- 
ing stress  on  its  future  form,  regard  it  as 
the  Becoming  One,  with  reference  to  the 
revelation,  rather  than  the  essence,  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Macdonald,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  not  used  till  after  the 
fall,  discovers  a  pointing  forward  to  Jehovah 
as  b  ipxoiuvoQ  in  connection  with  redemption. 
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Others,  deriving  from  a  hiphil  ftiture,  take  it 
as  denoting  "lie  who  causes  to  be,  the  Ful- 
filler,"  and  find  in  this  an  explanation  of 
Exod.  vi  S  (Exell).  May  not  all  these  ideas 
be  more  or  less  involved  in  the  folness  of  the 
Divine  name  ？  As  distinguished  from  £lohimf 
Deus  omm'potenSy  the  mighty  One,  Jehovah 
is  the  absolute,  self-existent  One,  who  mani- 
fests himself  to  man,  and,  in  particular,  en- 
ters into  distinct  covenant  engagements  for 
his  redemption,  which  he  in  due  time  fulfill 
In  the  present  section  the  names  are  con- 
joined partly  to  identify  Jehovah  with  Elo- 
hirn,  and  partly  because  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  is  the  history  of  man. 

Ver.  5. ― And  every  plant  of  the  field 
before  it  was  (literally,  not  yet)  in  the  earth, 
and  every  borb  of  the  field  before  it  grew 
(literally,  bad  not  yet  sprouted).  Following 
the  LXX. ,  the  English  Version  suggests  an 
intention  on  the  writer's  part  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  the  vegetation  of  the  globe ― 
here  comprehended  under  the  general  terms, 
8hiahy  shrub,  and  eseb、  herb ―  was  not  a 
natural  production,  but,  equally  with  the 
great  earth  and  heavens,  was  the  creation  of 
Jehovah  Elohim ― a  rendering  which  has  the 
sanction  ofTayler  Lewis  ；  whereas  the  writer's 
object  clearly  is  to  depict  the  appearance  of  the 
earth  at  the  time  when  the  man-ward  deve- 
lopment of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  began. 
Then  not  a  single  plant  was  in  the  ground, 
not  a  ^reen  blade  was  visible.  The  land, 
newly  sprung  from  the  waters,  was  one  de- 
solate region  of  bleak,  bare  lava-bills  and 
ezteDsive  mud-flats.  Up  to  that  point  the 
absence  of  vegetation  is  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  presently  existing  at- 
mospheric conditions  of  the  globe  baa  not 
then  been  established,  for  the  Lord  Ood  had 
not  canted  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  ordinary  agricultural  operations  on  which 
its  production  was  afterwards  to  depend  had 
not  then  been  begun,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  to  till  the  ground. 

Ver.  6. ― Bat  there  went  up  a  mist  from 
the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ffronnd.  The  dry  land  having  been  separated 
uom  the  waters,  and  the  atmospheric  ocean 
uplifted  above  them  both,  vaporous  exhala- 
tions began  to  ascend  to  the  aerial  regions, 
ftnd  to  return  again  in  the  shape  of  rain  upon 
Jehovah  thus  cause 흖  it  to  rain 


the  ground, 
upon  the  ground,  and  so  prepared  it  for  the 
vegetation  which,  in  obedience  to  the  Al- 
mighty fiat,  sprung  up  at  the  close  of  the 
third  day,  although  the  writer  does  not 
mention  its  appearance,  but  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding  section.  That 
soon  after  its  emergence  from  the  waters  the 
land  should  be  "  dry,  sterile,  and  sandy " 
will  not  be  thought  remarkable  if  we  re- 
member the  highly  igneous  condition  of  our 
planet  at  the  time  when  the  dry  knd  waa 


upheaved  and  the  waters  gathered  into  the 
subsiding  valleys.  Nothing  would  more 
naturally  follow  that  event  than  the  steaming 
up  of  vapours  to  float  in  the  aerial  sea.  In 
fact,  the  rapidity  with  which  evaporation 
would  be  carried  on  would  very  speedily 
leave  the  newly-formed  land  hanf  and  dry, 
baked  and  caked  into  a  crust,  till  the  atmo- 
sphere, becoming  overcharged  with  aqueous 
vapour,  returned  it  in  the  훑 mpe  of  rain.  To 
talk  of  insuperable  difficulty  aod  manifest 
dissonance  wnere  everything  is  clear,  natural, 
and  harmonious  is  to  speaK  at  random,  and 
betrays  an  anxiety  to  create  contradictions 
rather  than  to  solve  them. 

Ver.  7.— And  the  Lord  God  (Jehovah  Elo- 
him) formed  man  of  the  dust  ef  the  ground. 
Literally,  dust  from  the  ground.  Here, 
again,  Sleek,  Kalisch,  and  the  theologiaus  of 
tneir  school  discover  contrariety  between  this 
account  of  man's  creation  and  that  which  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In 
that  man  is  represented  as  having  been  created 
by  the  Divine  word,  in  the  Divine  image, 
and  male  and  female  simultaneously  ；  whereas 
in  this  his  creation  is  exhibited  as  a  painful 
process  of  elaboration  from  the  clayl>y  the 
hand  of  God,  who  works  it  like  a  potter 
(asah ；  LXX.,  v\aaou)f  and,  after  having 
first  constructed  man,  by  a  subsequent  opera- 
tion forms  woman.  But  the  first  account 
does  not  assert  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created  together,  and  cives  no  details  of  the 
formation  of  either.  These  are  supplied  by 
the  present  narrative,  which,  beginning  with 
the  construction  of  bis  body  from  the  fine 
dust  of  the  쫓 round,  designedly  represents  it 
&8  an  evolution  or  development  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  ends  by  setting  it  before 
us  as  animated  by  the  breath  of  God,  reserv- 
ing for  later  treatment  the  mode  of  Eve's 
production,  when  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  it  have  been  described.  And  (the  Lord 
God)  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.  Literally,  the  breath  of  lives.  "The 
formation  of  man  from  the  dust  and  the 
breathing  of  the  breath  of  life  must  not 
be  understood  in  a  mechanical  sense,  as  if 
God  first  of  all  constructed  a  human  figure 
from  the  dust (still  less  does  it  admit  of 
the  idea  that  man's  physical  nature  was 
evolved  from  the  lower  animals),  "  and 
then,  by  breathing  his  breath  of  life  into 
the  clod  of  earth  which  be  had  shaped  into 
the  form  of  a  man,  made  it  into,  a  livinff 
being.  The  words  are  to  be  undcrstooa 
9toirpnr&c.  By  an  act  of  Divine  omnipotence 
man  arose  from  the  dust  ；  and  in  the  same 
moment  in  which  the  dust,  by  virtue  of 
creative  omnipotence,  shaped  itself  into  a 
human  form,  it  was  pervaded  by  the  Divine 
breath  of  life,  and  created  a  living  being,  so 
that  we  cannot  say  the  body  was  earlier  than 
the  soul "  (Delitzsch).    And  num  became  * 
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Man  received  his  life  from  a  distinct  act  of 
Divine  inbreathing  ；  certainly  not  an  in- 
breathing of  atmospheric  air,  but  an  inflatas 
from  the  Rnach  Elohim,  or  Spirit  of  God,  a 
communication  from  the  whole  personality 
of  the  Godhead.  In  effect  man  was  thereby 
constituted  a  nepkesh  chayyah,  like  the 
lower  animals  ；  but  in  him  the  life  principle 
conferred  a  personality  which  was  wanting 
in  them.  Thus  there  is  no  real  contradictum, 
scarcely  even  an  "  apparent  dissomaee,"  be- 
tween the  two  accounts  of  man's  creation. 
The  second  exhibit!  tiie  foundation  of  that 
likeness  to  God  and  world-dominion  ascribed 
to  him  in  tiie  first. 

HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  7. ― The  first  man.  I.  Made  pbom  the  dust.  This  does  not  imply  that  in  the 
composition  of  humanity  there  is  nothing  but  particles  of  dust,  or  "molecules  of 
matter."  Simply  it  designs  to  state  that  tne  point  of  departure  in  man's  creation  was 
the  soil  out  of  which  all  other  living  creatures  were  produced  ；  that,  so  to  speak,  man 
was  constructed  from  beneath  upwards,  the  Divine  Artificer  proceeding  with  his 
creation  in  the  same  ascending  scale  of  activity  that  had  been  observed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rest  of  the  universe >~ first  the  material  body,  and  then  the  immaterial 
soul  ；  and  that,  so  far  as  Uie  former  is  concerned,  man  is  wholly  and  solely  of  the  earth, 
earthy, ― an  assertion  which  the  researches  of  chemistry  and  physiology  abundantly 
confirm, ― the  elements  of  organised  bodies  being  the  same  as  those  which  constitute 
the  inorganic  world,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  The  statement  is  fitted  to  impress  man  with  thoughts ~ 1.  Of  hiB  lowly 
origin.  While  the  Scripture  in  general  labours  to  imbue  his  mind  with  correct  ideas 
of  bis  obscure  nativity,  comparing  him  to  a  wind,  to  a  vapour,  to  a  flower,  to  the 
beasts,  to  a  worm,  the  sentiment  of  Moses  takes  him  lower  yet  for  his  birthplace— 
to  the  dust  of  the  ground,  above  which  the  wind  blows,  from  which  the  vapours  rise, 
on  which  the  flowers  bloom,  across  which  the  beasts  roam,  out  of  which  the  worm 
creeps.  2.  Of  his  essential  frailty.  Being  composed  of  little  particles  of  dust, 
held  together  by  what  science  calls  "  organisation,"  but  Holy  Writ  designates  the 
power  of  God,  it  requires  but  the  loosening  of  God's  hand,  as  it  were,  for  the  frame- 
work of  his  body,  so  wondrously  fashioned,  so  delicately  carved,  so  finely  articulated, 
so  firmly  knit,  to  resolve  itself  into  a  heap  of  dust.  3.  Of  his  final  destiny.  Every 
mundane  thing  returns  to  the  place  whence  it  proceeded  (Eccles.  i.  6,  7).  The 
vapours  climb  into  the  sky,  but  descend  again  upon  the  hillB,  and  seek  the  plains. 
The  flowers  bloom,  but,  after  dispensing  their  fragrance,  shed  their  leaves  upon  the 
earth.  The  young  lions,  that,  as  it  were,  are  sprang  from  the  soil,  find  a  grave  at 
last  within  their  forest  dens.  As  it  is  with  the  flowers  and  the  beasts,  so  is  it  also 
with  man.  "  All  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again  "  (Eccles.  iii.  18, 20  ；  Job 
x.  9;  Ps.  ciii.  14). 

Lessons  ： ― 1.  Humility  of  spirit  (Job  iv.  19  ；  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  4  ；  Isa.  li.  1).  "  Holy 
living  "  (Taylor,  §  iv.  9).  2.  Care  tor  the  body ~ protecting  its  frailty  from  injury 
(Levit.  ziz.  28)  and  its  materiality  from  mastery  (Horn.  zii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  13;  1  These, 
iv.  4).   3.  Preparation  for  death  (Ps.  xxzix.  4  ；  xc.  12). 

II.  Fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God.  Made  from  uie  dust,  the  first  man  neither 
epruiig  from  the  slime  of  matter,  according  to  naturalism  (oi  abr6xBovt^\  nor  was 
evolved  from  the  rb  nay  of  pantheism,  but  was  specifically  formed  oy  Divine 
creative  power.  This  marked  the  first  degree  of  man，s  superiority  over  other 
living  creatures.  Deriving  existence,  equally  with  man,  from  the  creative  power 
of  God,  it  is  not  said  of  them  that  they  were  "formed"  by  God.  Let  this  remind 
man ᅳ 1.  Of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  body.  If  the  physical  structures  of  the  lower 
organisms  display  such  admirable  proportions  and  striking  adaptations  as  to  evince 
the  action  of  Divine  intelligence,  much  more  may  a  Creator's  hand  be  recognised 


living  soaL  Nephesh  chayyah,  in  ch.  i. 
21,  80,  is  employed  to  designate  the  lower 
animals.  Describing  a  being  animated  by  a 
•jfvxn  or  life  principle,  it  does  not  necessanly 
imply  that  tne  ba^is  of  the  life  principle  in 
man  and  the  inferior  animals  is  the  same. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  appears  from 
the  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  creations^ 
The  beasts  arose  at  the  almighty  fiat  com- 
pleted beings,  every  one  a  nepnesh  chayyah. 
"  The  origin  of  their  soul  was  coincident  with 
that  of  their  corporeality^  and  their  life  was 
merely  the  indiyidaalisation  of  the  universal 
life  with  which  all  matter  was  filled  at  the 
beginning  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  (Delitzsch). 
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in  the  form  and  symmetry,  proportion  and  adjustment  of  the  human  body.  An 
examination  of  the  hand,  eye,  or  brain,  of  the  muscular  or  nervous  systems,  in- 
stiiictiyely  awakens  the  devout  feelings  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  will  praise  Thee,  0  Lord  ； 
for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  (Ps.  czxxix.  14).  2.  Of  the  Divine 
estimate  of  the  body.  Shown  by  the  personal  care  and  attention  which  God  devoted 
to  its  construction,  since  he  designed  it  to  be  the  noblest  of  his  works,  the  shrine 
of  an  immortal  spirit,  a  prophecy  and  type  of  the  body  of  his  Son,  in  the  fulness 
of  the  times  to  be  prepared  by  another  special  act  of  creation  (Ps.  xl.  6  ；  Heb.  x.  8). 
This  estimate  he  has  in  ihany  ways  confirmed :  by  abundantly  and  generously 
8U8tainii)g  it,  although  a  partner  in  the  spirit's  sin  (Gen.  i.  29  ；  iz.  3)  ；  guarding  its 
life  with  the  strictest  and  severest  penalties  (Gen.  iz.  5,  6)  ；  taking  it  into  noion 
with  himself,  in  the  person  of  his  8on  (Heb.  iL  6》  ；  redeeming  it,  as  well  as  the 


soul  it  enshrines,  through  his  Son's  blood  (Rom.  vuL  SI,  28)  ；  and  constituting  it, 
"*    i  the  immaterial  spirit,  a  partaker  of  resurrection  glory  (1  Cor.  xv.  42). 
Learn ― 1.  The  true  nobility  of  man's  descent,  and  the  duty  of  walking  wortfaj 


as  well  as  1  、 

1.  The  true  nobility  _  _ 

of  it.  2.  The  high  value  of  the  body,  and  the  consequent  obligation  ot  neither 
dishonouring  nor  abusing  it 

III.  Animated  by  the  breath  of  life/   The  second  degree  of  man's  superiority 
to  the  lower  animals.    Like  them,  a  living  soul,  his  life  is  different  from  theirs ― 
In  its  nature.   Theirs  was  a  portion  of  that  common  life  principle  which  God  has 
"       "   M  "  oality  of 


on  him  personality.  Theirs  made  them  creatures  having  life  ；  his  caused  him  to 
become  a  spirit  having  life.  Theirs  left  them  wholly  mortal  ；  his  transformed  him 
into  an  immortal  (Eccles.  iii.  21》. 

Let  man  consider ~~ 1.  That  his  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19). 
2.  That  his  spirit  is  the  creation  and  the  gift  of  God  (Eccles.  zii.  7  ；  Isa.  lvii. 
16  ；  Zech.  xii.  1).  3.  That  with  both  it  becomes  him  to  glorify  his  Divine  Creator 
(1  Cor.  vi.  20). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  4 7. ~ Man  the  living  soul.  1.  Life  is  a  Divine  besfcowment.  2.  Dust 
which  ib  Divinely  inspired  is  no  longer  mere  dust  ；  the  true  life  is  neither  grovelling 
on  the  earth,  nor  so  much  away  from  the  earth  as  to  be  no  longer  the  life  of  a  living 
soul.  3.  The  creature  who  id  last  formed,  and  for  whom  all  other  things  wait  and 
are  prepared,  is  made  to  be  the  interpreter  of  all,  and  the  glory  of  God  in  thorn. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  8. ― In  accordance  with  a  well-known 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  composition,  the 
writer,  haying  carried  his  subject  forward  to 
a  convenient  place  of  rest,  now  reverts  to  a 
point  of  time  in  the  six  days  antecedent  to 
man's  appearance  on  the  earth.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  his  arrival,  it  wa3  needful  that  a 
suitable  abode  should  be  ^repai^d  for  his 
reception.  Accordingly,  having  already  men- 
ned  the  creation  of  plants,  trees,  and 
era,  the  narrative  proceeds  to  describe  the 
rtruction  of  Adam  3  early  home.  And  the 
Lord  Ood  (Jehoyah  Elohim)  planted ᅳ  i.  e. 
specially  prepared— it  홧 arden  (gan,  a  place 

Erotected  by  a  fence,  from  ganant  to  cover  ； 
cnce  a  garden :  cf.  Dent  ii.  10  ；  1  Kings 
xxL  2;  Isa.  li  8  ;  LXX.,  wapadeteot  ；  Vid- 
gkte,  paradtsus ;  whence  English,  paradise. 


Luke  xxiii.  43)  eastward  (mekedemt  liter- 
ally, from  the  front  quarter,  not  from  the 
beginning, ― drro  dpx^c,  Aquila  ；  iv  irpdrot{t 
Theodotion  ；  a  princtpiot  Vulgate,  ᅳ  but 
in  the  region  lying  towards  the  east  of 
Palestine ― LXX.,  «ar*  dvaroXa^)  in  (not 
of,  as  Murphy,  who  renders  "in  the  east 
of  Eden ")  Eden  (delight  ；  Greek,  ijiovri 
■  Hedenesli,  or  Heden,  the  birthplace  pf 
Zoroaster— Kalisch).  The  word  is  not  merely 
descriptive  of  the  beau^r  and  fertility  of  the 
garden  {paradiszis  vofuptatiSj  Vulg.,  cf. 
irap&luaoQ  tijc  Tpv^tjc,  LXX.  (Joel  ii  8). 
On  the  쫓 round  of  possessing  similar  qualities, 
other  districts  ana  places  were  subsequently 
termed  Edens :  cf.  2  Kings  zix.  12  ；  Isa. 
xxxvii.  12  ；  li.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23  ；  Amos  i 
5),  bat  likewise  indicates  its  locality,  which 
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is  afterwards  more  exactiy  defioed  (vers.  10, 
14).  In  the  mean  time  it  is  simply  noted 
that,  this  enchanting  paradise  having  been 
specially  prepared  by  Jehovah,  there  he  pat 
the  man  (Adam)  whom  be  had  formed. 

Ver.  9.— And  oat  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  Ood  (Jehovah  Elohim)  to  grow  every 
» that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight ~~ literally, 
i\j  to  see  ；  i.  e.  beautiful  in  form  and 
>ur ~ and  good  for  food.  In  the  preparation 
of  man's  pristine  abode  respect  was  had  to 
ornamentation  as  well  as  utility.  Every 
species  of  vegetation  that  could  minister 
to  hia  corporeal  necessities  was  provided. 
Flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  regaled  nis  senses 
with  their  fragrance,  pleased  his  eye  with 
their  exquisite  tonus  and  enchanting  colours, 
and  gratified  his  palate  with  their  luscious 
fruits.  Hence  the  garden  of  the  Lord  became 
the  highest  ideal  of  earthly  excellence  (Isa. 
li  8).  In  particular  it  was  distin^ished  by 
the  presence  of  two  trees,  which  occupied  a 
central  position  among  its  multifarious  pro- 
ductions. The  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst 
of  the  srurden,  ai^d  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  That  these  were  not  two 
separate  trees,  but  only  one  tree  distinguished 
by  different  names^  has  been  maintained, 
though  with  no  weightier  reason  than  the 
statement  of  Eve  in  di.  iii  3.  The  opiniou 
of  Wit8iu8,  Luther,  Kennicott,  and  Heng- 
8tcnberg,  that  classes  of  trees,  and  not  indi- 
vidual trees,  are  meant  by  the  phrases  "  tree 
of  life  "  and  "  tree  of  knowledge,"  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  language  of  Jehovah  Elonim 
hi  ch.  ii  lhnd  ch.  iii.  24.  As  regards  their 
significance,  consistency  requires  that  they 
should  both  be  explained  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. This,  accordingly,  disposes  of  the  idea 
that  the  tree  of  life  (literally,  the  tree  of  the 
lives :  cf.  KvXov  rijg  K^ty  Rev.  iL  7；  xx.  19) 
is  simply  a  Hebraism  for  a  living  tree,  as  by 
no  sort  of  ingenuity  can  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge be  transformed  into  a  knowing  tree. 
It  likewise  militates  against  the  notion  that 
the  two  trees  were  styled  from  the  peculiar 
effects  of  their  fruits,  the  one  conferring 
physical  immortality  on  Adam's  bodv  (Scotus, 
Aquinas,  Fairbaira,  Kalisch,  Luther),  and 
the  other  imparting  moral  aud  intellectual 
in  tuitions  to  his  soul  (Josephus,  Kalisch). 
But  even  if  the  life-giving  properties  of  the 
one  tree  could  be  demonstrated  from  ch.  iiL 
24,  proof  would  still  be  required  with  regard 
to  tne  other,  that  the  mere  physical  processes 
of  manducation  and  digestion  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  results  so  immaterial  as  those  of 
"  rousing  the  slnmberiiig  intellect,  teaching 
reason  to  reflect,  and  enabling  the  judgment 
to  distinguish  between  moral  good  and  moral 
evil "  (Kalisch).  Besides,  if  this  was  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  either  why  it  should 
have  been  prohibited  to  our  first  parents  at 


all,  it  being  "  for  their  good  to*  have  their 
wits  sharpened "  (Willet)  ；  or  in  what  re- 
spect they  suffered  loss  through  listening 
to  the  tempter,  and  did  not  rather  gain 
(Rabbi  Moses)  ；  or  wherein,  being  desti- 
tute of  both  intellectual  and  moral  du 
ment,  they  could  be  regarded  as  either  ^ 
of  transgression  or  responsible  for  obedi 
Incapacity  to. know  gcxx 
a  characteristic  of  uncons< 
unreflecting  youth  (Deut  i  39  ；  Isa.  vii  16  -t 
Jonah  iv.  11),  or  of  debilitated  age  (2  Sam. 
xix.  36),  but  is  not  conceivable  in  the  case  of 
one  who  was  created  in  God's  image,  invested 
with  world-dominion,  and  himself  constituted 
the  subject  of  moral  government  Unless, 
therefore,  with  ancient  Gnostics  and  modern 
Hoffelians,  we  view  the  entire  story  of  the 


and  evil  may  be 
ions  childhood  and 


probation  as  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  necessary  intellectual  ana  ethical  deve- 
lopment of  human  nature,  we  must  believe 


that  Adam  waa  acauainted  with  the  idea  of 
moral  distinctions  m>m  the  first  Hence  the 
conclusion  seems  to  force  itself  upon  our 
minds  that  the  first  man  was  possessed  of 
both  immortality  and  knowledge  irrespective 
altogether  of  the  trees,  and  that  tne  true 
character  which  belonged  to  those  trees  was 
symbolical  or  sacramental,  suggestive  of  the 
conditions  under  which  lie  was  placed  in 
£den.  "  Arbori  autem  Tit»  nomen  indidit, 
non  quod  vitam  homini  conferret,  ana  jam 
ante  preeditus  erat  ；  sed  ut  symbolum  ao 
memoriale  esset  vitte  divinitus  accepts  " 
(Calvin).  For  a  further  exposition  of  the 
exact  significance  of  these  trees  see  below 
on  vera.  16,17. 

Ver.  10. ― The  precise  locality  of  Eden  is 
indicated  by  its  relation  to  the  great  water- 
courses of  the  region.  And  a  riTor  (literally, 
a  flowing  water,  applicable  to  large  oceanic 
floods ~ Job  xxii  16  ；  Ps.  xxiv.  2  ；  xlvi  5  ； 
Jonah  ii.  4 ― as  well  as  to  narrow  streams) 
went  out  (literally,  going  out)  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden.  To  conclude  from  this 
that  the  river  had  its  source  within  the  limits 
of  the  garden  is  to  infer  more  than  the  pre- 
mises will  warrant.  Nothing  more  is  implied 
in  the  language  than  that  a  great  water- 
course proceeded  through  the  district  of 
Eden,  and  served  to  irrigate  the  soU.  Pro* 
bably  it  intersected  the  garden,  thus  occa- 
sioning its  remarkable  fecundity  and  beauty. 
And  from  thence  (t.  t、  either  on  emerging 
from  which,  or,  taking  \0  in  its  secondary 
sense,  outside  of,  or  at  a  distance  from  which) 
it  was  parted  (literally,  divided  itself),  and 
became  into  fonr  beadf.  Boshimt  from  rosh, 
that  which  is  highest;  either  principal  waters, 
arms  or  branches  (Tayler  Lewis,  Alford),  or 
beginnings  of  rivers,  indicating  the  sources 
of  the  streams  (G^senins,  Keil,  Macdonald, 
Murphy).  If  the  second  of  these  interpreta* 
Hons  be  adopted,  Eden  must  be  looked  for 
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in  a  spot  where  some  great  flowing  water  is 
tabdivided  into  four  separate  streams  ；  if 
the  former  be  regarded  as  the  proper  exegesis, 
then  any  great  river  which  is  first  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  and  afterwards 
duDerses  its  waters  in  two  different  directions, 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Vera.  11,  12.— The  name  of  the  first  (river 
is)  Pishoa,  or  "  the  full-flowing."  This  is  the 
first  of  those  marks  by  which  the  river,  when 
discovered,  must  be  identified.  It  was  palpably 
a  broad-bosomed  stream.  A  second  is  de- 
rivcKd  from  the  region  through  which  it  flows. 
That  ia  it  which  compuseth  (not  neces- 
sarily snrroundin^  but  skirting  in  a  circular 
or  drcuitons  Oashion ― Num.  xxi.  4  ；  Judges 
xi  8)  the  whole  land  of  Havilah.  Havilah 
itself  is  described  by  three  of  its  productions. 
Where  there  is  gold.  /.  e.  it  is  a  gold-pro- 
dadng  country.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  if 
mod.  Of  the  purest  quali^  and  largest  quan- 
tity. There  also  if  bdellinm.  Literally  oedo- 
lack,  which  tiie  manna  was  declared  to  re- 
semble (Ezod.  xvii  14  ；  Num.  xi  7).  The 
LXX.,  supposing  it  to  be  a  precious  stone, 
translate  it  Dy  avBpal  in  the  present  passage, 
and  by  Kpvar6X\oc  in  Num.  xi.  7 a  view 
supported  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  and  Gese- 
niu&.  The  majority  of  modern  interpreters 
espouse  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  that  it  was 
an  odorous  and  costly  휸 am  indigenous  to 
India,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  fiactriana. 
The  third  production  is  the  onyx  (shoham, 
from  a  root  dgnifving  to  be  pale  or  delicate 
in  colour,  like  the  nnger-nails),  variously  con- 
jectured to  be  the  beryl,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
sardias,  or  emerald.    Ytom  this  description 


it  app 


Havilah  must  be  sought  for 
ie  gold-producing  countries  of  Asia. 


Now  among  the  sons  of  ^oktan  or  primitive 
Arabs  (Gen.  x.  29)—"  whose  dwelling  was 
from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest,  unto  Sephar,  a 
mount  of  the  east " 서 are  Ophir  and  Hiavilah, 
whence  Gesenius  concludes  that  India,  in- 
cludiDff  Arabia,  is  meant.  Other  countries 
have  tneir  advocates,  such  as  Arabia  Felix, 
Snsiana,  Colckis,  &c  ；  and  other  rivers,  such 
as  the  Ganges  (Josephus,  Eusebius),  the 
Phasis  (Reland,  Jahn,  Koeenmuller,  Winer), 
the  Indus  (Schulthess,  Ealisch). 

Ver.  13.— And  the  name  of  the  second  is 
the  Oihon,  or  "  the  bursting,"  from  이 
to  break  forth.  "  Deep-flowing,"  T.  Lewis 
renders  it,  connecting  it  with  Z»KtavoQt  and 
identifying  it  with  Homer's  ^a9v^6oc  'Qrc- 
av^c*  The  tame  is  it  that  compassetb  the 
whole  land  of  Ethiopia  (Cush).  Under  the 
impression  that  the  African  Cush  was  meant, 
the  Alexandrioe  Jews  discovered  the  Gibon 
hi  the  Nile  ―  an  opinion  in  which  they 
have  been  followed  by  Schulthess,  Gesenius, 
~"  Bt,  Bertheau,  Ealisch,  and  others.  But 
h,  it  is  now  known,  describes  the  entire 
on  between  Arabia  and  the  Kile,  and  in 


iciilar  the  southern  district  of  the  former 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red 
Hence  Tayler  Lewis  finds  the  Gihon  in 
the  ocean  water  sweeping  round  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia.  Murphy  detects  the  name 
Eash  in  the  words  Caucasus  and  Caspian, 
and,  looking  for  the  site  of  Eden  about  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  in 
Armenia,  thinks  the  Gihon  may  have  been 
the  leading  stream  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 
Delitzsch  advocates  the  claim  of  the  Araxis 
to  be  this  river. 

Ver.  14.— And  the  name  of  the  third  riTer 
is  the  Hiddekel,  or  "the  darting,"  from  "Tn 
and  b^J,  a  sharp  and  swift  arrow,  referring 
to  its  rapidity.  It  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  this  most  be  identified  with  the  T^ris  ； 
in  the  present  lanfua^e  of  the  Persians  de- 
signated tir,  whicn  signifies  an  arrow.  It 
is  styled  in  Aramaic  diglath  or  diglah. 
That  is  it  wbieh  goeth  towards  the  east  of 
Aisyria.  Its  identity  ia  thus  placed  beyond 
a  question.  And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphra- 
tes, or  "  the  sweet,"  from  an  unused  root, 
parath,  signifying  to  be  sweet,  referring  to 
the  sweet  and  pleasant  tasto  of  its  waters 
(Jer.  ii.  18).  Further  description  of  this 
great  water  was  unnecessary,  being  univers- 
ally known  to  the  Hebrews  as  "  the  great 
river"  (Deut  i.  7  ；  Dan.  x.  4),  and  "the 
river"  par  excellence  (Exod.  xxiii  81  ；  Isa. 
vii  20).  The  river  still  bears  its  early  name. 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  deciphered  by 
Rawlinson  it  is  called  "Ufrata,"  Recurring 
now  to  the  site  of  Eden,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  ootwithstanding  this  description,  the 
whole  question  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
The  two  solutions  of  the  problem  that  have 
the  greatest  claim  on  our  attention  are,  (1) 
that  which  places  Eden  near  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulr,  and  (2)  that  which  looks  for  it 
in  Armenia.  The  latter  is  favoured  by  the 
close  proximity  to  that  region  of  the  sources 
of  both  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ；  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  other  two  rivers  that 
will  correspond  with  the  Gihon  and  the 
Pison,  and  the  almost  certainty  that  Cush 
and  Havilah  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  former 
(Calvin,  Kalisch,  T.  Lewis)  is  supported  bv 
this  last  consideration,  that  Cush  and  Havi- 
lah are  not  remote  from  the  locality,  though 
it  too  has  its  incumbrances.  It  seems  to 
reverse  the  idea  of  W?',  which  according  to 
Le  Clerc  indicates  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
Then  its  advocates,  no  more  than  the  sup- 
porters of  the  alternate  theory,  are  agreed 
upon  the  Gihon  and  the  Pison  ：  Calvin  find- 
ing them  in  the  two  principal  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  declares  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
fonnation  ；  Ealisch  indenturing  them  with 
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the  Indas  and  the  Nile  ；  and  Tayler  Lewis 
regarding  them  as  the  two  sides  of  the  Per- 
sian GuIl  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  from  a  study 
of  the  Assyrian  texts,  has  pointed  out  the 
coincidence  of  the  Babylonian  region  of  Kar- 
duniyas  or  Garduniyaa  with  the  Eden  of  the 
Bible  ；  and  the  late  Geowje  Smith  finds  in  its 
four  rivers,  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Surappi,  and 
Ukui,  its  known  fertility,  and  its  name, 
Gandonu,  so  similar  to  Gan-eden  (the  garden 
of  Eden),  '*  considerations  all  tending  to- 
wards the  view  that  it  is  the  paradise  of 
Genesis  "  ('  Chald.  Gen.  /  pp.  3 서 305). 

Ver.  15. ― Having  prepared  the  gaiden  for 
man's  reception,  the  Lord  Ood  took  the  man. 
"  Not  physically  lifting  him  up  and  putting 
him  down  in  the  garden,  but  simply  exerting 
an  influence  uponliira  which  induced  him,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  free  agency,  to  go.  He 
went  iu  conseauence  of  a  secret  impulse  or  an 
open  commaua  of  his  Maker  "  (Bush).  And 

Sat  Mm  into  the  garden:  literally,  caused 
im  to  rest  in  it  as  an  abode  of  happiness 
and  peace.  To  dress  it  I.  e.  to  till,  culti- 
vate, and  work  it  This  would  almost  seem 
to  hint  that  the  aurea  astas  of  classical  poetry 
was  but  a  dream— a  reminiscence  of  Eden, 
perhaps,  but  idealised.  Even  the  plants, 
flowers,  and  trees  of  Eden  stood  in  need  of 
cultivation  from  the  hand  of  man,  and  would 
3pedLIy  have  degenerated  without  his  atten- 
tion. And  to  keep  it  Neither  were  the 
animals  all  so  peacenil  and  domesticated  that 
Adam  did  not  need  to  fence  his  garden  against 
their  depredations.  Doubtless  there  is  here 
too  an  ominous  hint  of  the  existence  of  that 
greater  adversary  against  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  watch. 

Vers.  16,  17.— And  Jehovah  Elohim  com- 
manded the  man  (Adam),  saying.  Whether 
or  not  these  were  the  first  words  listened  to  by 
man  (Murphy),  they  clearly  presuppose  the 

Eerson  to  whom  they  were  adaressea  to  have 
ad  the  power  of  onderstandiDg  language,  i.  e. 
of  interpreting  vocal  sounds,  and  representing 
to  his  own  mind  the  conceptions  or  ideas  of 
which  they  were  the  signs,  a  degree  of  in- 
tellectual development  altogether  incompa- 
tible with  modern  evolution  theories.  They 
likewise  assume  the  pre-existence  of  a  moral 
nature  which  could  recognise  the  distinction 
between  "  thou  Shalt "  and  "  thou  shalt  not. " 
Of  every  tree  of  the  s^arden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat;  literally,  eating,  thou  shalt  eat. 
Ad^n,  it  thus  appears,  was  permitted  to  par- 
take of  the  tree  of  life  ；  not,  however,  as  a 
means  of  either  conferring  or  preserving  im- 
mortality, which  was  already  nis  by  Divine 
gift,  and  the  only  method  of  conserving 
which  recognised  by  the  narrative  was  ab- 
staining from  the  tree  of  knowledge  ；  but  as  a 
syn^iboland  guarantee  of  that  immortality  with 
which  he  hm  been  endowed,  and  which  would 
coutinue  to  be  his  so*  long  as  he  maintained 
his  personal  integrity.   This,  of  course,  by 


the  very  terms  of  his  existence,  he  was  under 
obligation  to  do,  apart  altogether  from  any 
specific  enactment  which  God  might  enjoin. 
As  a  moral  being,  he  had  the  law  written  on 
his  conscience.  But,  as  if  to  give  a  visible 
embodiment  to  that  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  test  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker's  will, 
which  is  the  kernel  of  all  true  obedience,  an 
injunction  was  laid  upon  him  of  a  positive 
description ― Bat  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  *nd  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it  Speculations  as  to  what  kind  of  tree  it 
was,  whether  a  vine,  a  fig,  or  an  apple  tree, 
are  more  curious  than  profitable.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  tnat  any  noxious  or 
lethiferous  properties  resided  in  its  fruit. 
The  death  that  was  to  follow  on  transgression 
was  to  spring  from  the  eating,  and  not  from 
the  fruxt ;  from  the  sinful  act,  and  not  from 
the  creature,  which  in  itself  was  good.  The 

Erohibition  laid  on  Adam  was  for  the  time 
eing  a  summaiy  of  the  Divine  law.  Hence 
the  tree  was  a  sign  and  symbol  of  what  that 
law  required.  And  in  this,  doubtless,  lies  the 
explanation  of  its  name.  It  was  a  concrete 
representation  of  that  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  duty  and  sin, 
which  lies  at  tne  basis  of  all  responsibilif 
It  interpreted  for  the  first  pair  those 
moral  intuitions  which  had  been  impli 
in  their  natures,  and  by  which  it  was  intended 
they  should  regulate  their  lives.  Thus  it 
was  for  them  a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  It  brought  out  that  knowledge 
which  they  already  j^oseessed  into  the  clear 
light  of  definite  conviction  and  precept,  con- 
necting it  at  the  same  time  with  the  Divine 
will  as  its  source  and  with  themselves  as  its 
end.  Further,  it  was  an  iutellinble  declara- 
tion of  the  duty  which  that  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  imposed  upon  them.  Through  its 
penalty  it  likewise  indicated  botli  the  good 
which  would  be  reaped  by  obedience  and  the 
evil  which  would  follow  on  transgression. 
For  in  the  day  that  thon  eatest  thereof  thon 
■halt  surely  die  ；  literally,  dying,  thou  shalt 
die.  That  this  involved  death  physical,  or 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  indicated  by 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam  after  he 
had  fallen  (ch.  iii  19).  That  the  sentence 
was  not  immediately  executed  does  not  dis- 
prove its  reality.  It  only  su^ests  that  its 
suspension  may  have  been  due  to  some  Divine 
interposition.  Yet  universal  experience  at- 
tests that  permanent  escape  from  its  bzeca- 
tion  is  impossible.  In  the  case  of  Adam  it 
was  thus  far  put  in  fore©  on  the  instant,  that 
henceforth  he  ceased  to  be  immortaL  As 

Erior  to  his  fall  his  immortality  was  sure, 
eing  authenticated  for  him  by  the  tree  of 
life,  so  now,  subsequent  to  that  catastrophe, 
his  mortality  was  certain.  This,  more  than 
inunediateness,  is  what  the  language  implies. 
For  the  complete  theological  sigmficanoe  of 
this  penalty  eee  ch.  iii  19. 
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Ver.  S.—The  garden  of  Edm.  L  A  scene  of  beauty.  Whether  situated  in 
Armenia  or  Babylonia  (see  Exposition),  it  was  a  fair  spot  in  a  sunny  region  of 
delights  (Eden).  This  beauty  was ― 1.  Luxuriant  lifilton  has  lavished  all  tLe 
wealth  of  his  creative  genius  in  an  attempt  to  depict  "  the  happy  rural  seat  of  the 
first  pair  "  (*  Par.  Lost,'  bk.  iv. ).  Yet  it  is  questionable  if  even  he  nas  succeeded  in  re- 
producing the  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  endlessly  diversified  assortment  of  lovely  forms 
and  radiant  colours  that  seemed  to  compress  "in  narrow  room  nature's  whole 
wealth,"  entitling  Eden  to  be  characterised  as  "a  heaven  on  earth."  2.  Divinely 
prepared.  Jehovah  Elohim  caused  it  to  spring  upand  bloom  before  the  wondering 
eye  of  man.  All  the  world's  beauty  is  of  God.  The  flowers  and  the  herbs  and  the 
trees  have  all  their  symmetry  and  loveliness  from  him.  God  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field  ；  the  raiment,  outshining  the  glory  of  royal  Solomon,  in  which  they  are 
decked  is  of  his  making.  If  nature  be  the  loom  in  which  it  is  woven,  he  is  the 
all-wise  vf&vrnQ  or  Weaver  by  whom  its  wondrous  mechanism  is  guided  and  energised. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  earth's  beauty,  and  thank  God  for  it.  S.  JSxceptional.  We  are 
scarcely  warranted,  even  by  ch.  iii.  17,  to  suppose  that,  prior  to  the  fall,  the  whole 
world  was  a  paradise.  Rather,  geologic  revelations  give  us  reason  to  believe  that 
from  the  first  the  earth  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  sinful  race,  death  and 
deformity  having  been  in  the  world  anterior  to  man's  arrival  upon  the  scene  (cf. 
Busbnell,  *  Nat  and  Super./  ch.  vii.V  and  that  the  Edenic  home  was  what  the  Bible 
says  it  was ~ a  fair  spot,  specially  planted  and  fenced  about,  for  tbe  temporary  resi- 
dence of  the  innocent  pair,  who  were  ultimately,  as  transgressors,  to  be  driven  forth 
to  dwell  upon  a  soil  which  was  cursed  because  of  sin.  Let  it  bumble  us  to  think 
that  the  earth  is  not  a  paradise  solely  because  of  human  sin.  4.  Prophetic  Besides 
being  a  picture  of  what  the  world  would  have  been,  had  it  been  prepared  for  a 
sinless  race,  it  was  also  a  foreshadowing  of  the  renovated  earth  when  sin  shall  be 
no  more,  v^hen  "  this  land  that  was  desolate  shall  have  becomo  like  the  garden  of 
Eden."  Let  it  stimulate  our  kopo  and  assist  our  faith  to  anticipate  the  pcuingenesia 
of  the  future,  when  this  sterile  and  disordered  world  shall  be  refitted  with  bloom 
and  beauty. 

II.  A  SPHERE  of  work.  Adam's  work  was ― 1.  God-assigned^  So  in  a  very  real 
Bense  is  every  man's  life  occupation  appointed  by  God.  "  To  eveiy  man  bis  work  " 
is  the  law  of  God's  world  as  well  as  of  Christ  8  kingdom.  This  thought  should 
dignify  "  the  trivial  round,  the  common  task,"  and  enable  us, "  whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  2.  Pleasant.  And  so 
should  all  work  be,  whether  arduous  or  easy,  especially  to  a  Qiristian.  To  be  sure, 
Adam's  work  was  light  and  easy  in  comparison  with  that  which  afterwards  became 
Ids  lot,  and  that  which  now  constitutes  ours.  But  even  these  would  be  joyous  and. 
exhilarating  if  performed  by  the  free  spirit  of  love,  instead  of,  as  they  often  are, 
by  the  unwilling  hands  of  bondmen.  3.  Necessary.  Even  in  a  state  of  innocence 
it  was  impossible  that  man  could  be  suffered  to  live  in  indolence  ；  his  endowments 
and  capacities  were  fitted  for  activity.  His  happiness  and  safety  (against  tempta- 
tion) required  him  to  be  employed.  And  if  Goa  who  made  him  was  ever  working, 
why  should  he  be  idle  ？  The  same  arguments  forbid  idleness  to-day.  Christianity 
with  emphasis  condemns  it.    "  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 

IIL  An  abode  op  innocence.  This  abode  was ― 1.  Suitable,  It  was  not  suitable 
for  sinners,  just  as  the  world  outside  would  not  have  been  adapted  for  a  pair  who 
were  sinless  ；  but  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  their  innocence.  He  who 
appointeth  to  all  men  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  always  locates  men  in  spheres 
that  are  exactly  suited  to  their  natures  and  needs.  2.  Provisional.  Their  possession 
of  it  was  contingent  on  their  remaining  sinless.  If  their  souls  continued  pure,  their 
homes  would  continue  fair.  It  is  man's  own  sin  that  defaces  the  beauty  ana  mars  tbe 
happiness  of  man's  borne.  When  men  find  themselves  in  positionB  that  are  not 
compatible  with  their  happiness  and  usefulnese,  it  is  sin  that  has  placed  them  there. 
8.  Quickly  UM.  How  long  they  continued  innocent  is  nselees  to  conjecture,  though 
probably  it  was  not  long.    More  important  is  it  to  observe  that  not  much  was 
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required  to  deprive  them  of  their  lovely  borne ~~ one  act  of  disobedience  ！  See  the 
danger  of  even  one  sin.  4.  Ultimately  recoverable.  This  truth  was  taught  by  the 
stationing  of  the  cherubim  at  its  gate  (g.  v.).  Rev.  xxii.  1  tells  us  it  has  been 
regained  for  us  by  Christ,  and  will  in  the  end  be  bestowed  on  us. 

IV.  A  home  op  happiness.  1.  Everything  was  absent  that  might  mar  man's 
felicity.  No  sin,  no  error,  no  sorrow.  2.  Everything  was  present  that  could  minister 
to  his  enjoyment.  There  was  ample  gratification  for  all  the  different  parts  of  bis 
complex  nature.  (1^  For  bis  bodilv  senses,  the  fair  scenes,  melodious  sounds,, 
crystal  streams,  and  luscious  fruits  of  the  garden.  (2)  For  bis  mental  powers,  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God.  (3)  For  his  social  affections,  a  loving  and  lovely 
partner.  (4)  For  his  spiritual  nature,  God.  To  reproduce  the  happiness  of  Eden, 
so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  a  sinful  world,  there  is  needed  (a)  communion  with  a 
gracious  God  ；  (6)  the  felicity  of  a  loving  and  a  pious  home  ；  (c)  the  joy  of  life ~ 
physical,  intellectual,  moral. 

V.  A  place  of  probation.  This  probation  was ― 1.  Necessary.  Virtue  that  stands 
only  because  it  has  never  been  assaulted  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  of  the  highest 
kind.  Unless  man  had  been  subjected  to  trial  it  might  have  remained  dubious 
whether  he  obeyed  of  free  choice  or  from  mechanical  necessity.  2.  Easy,  The 
specific  commandment  which  Adam  was  required  to  observe  was  not  severe  in  its 
terms.  The  limitations  it  prescribed  were  of  the  smallest  possible  description ― 
abstinence  from  only  one  tree.  3.  Gracious.  Instead  of  perilling  the  immortality 
of  Adam  and  his  posterity  upon  every  single  act  of  their  lives,  he  suspended  it  upon 
the  observance,  doubtless  tor  only  a  short  space  of  time,  of  one  easily-obeyed 

Erecept,  which  he  bad  the  strongest  possible  inducement  to  obey.  If  he  maintained 
is  integrity,  not  only  would  his  own  holiness  and  happiness  be  confirmed,  but  those 
of  his  descendants  would  be  secured  ；  while  if  be  failed,  he  would  involve  not  himself 
alone,  but  all  succeeding  generations  in  the  sweep  of  a  terrific  penalty.  The  clear- 
ness with  which  that  penalty  was  made  kuown,  the  certainty  of  its  execution,  and 
the  severity  of  its  inflictions,  were  proofs  of  the  grace  of  God  towards  his  creature 
man. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  8 ~ 17. ― Man's  first  dwelling 켭) lace.  The  description  of  Eden  commences 
an  entirely  new  stage  in  the  record.  We  are  now  entering  upon  the  history  of 
humanity  as  such. 

I.  The  first  fact  in  that  history  is  a  state  of  "pleasantness."  The  garden  is 
planted  by  God.  The  trees  are  adapted  to  human  life,  to  support  it,  to  gratify  it  ； 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  the  two  trees  which  represent  tne  two  most  important 
facta  with  which  revelation  is  about  to  deal,  viz.,  immortality  and  sin. 

II.  Outspread  blessing.  The  rivee  breaks  into  four  fountains,  whose  description 
carries  us  over  enormous  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  the  river  which  went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  the  garden  ；  so  that  the  conception  before  us  is  that  of  an  abode  of 
man  specially  prepared  of  God,  not  identical  with  Eden  in  extent,  but  in  character  ； 
and  the  picture  is  carried  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  channels  of  the  outflowing  streams, 
which  bear  the  Eden  life  with  them  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole  is  a  prophecy  of  blessing,  Eden-like  beauty,  and  pleasantness, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  world. 

III.  The  prepared  garden  waited  for  its  inhabitant.  "  And  the  Lord  God 
took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  "  (literally,  made  bim  to  rest  in  the 
garden^  "  to  dress  it  and  to  keej)  it.  Perhaps  the  simplest  view  of  these  words  is  the 
most  significant.  Man  is  led  into  a  life  of  pleasantness,  with  only  such  demands 
upon  hiin  as  it  will  be  no  burden  to  meet  ；  and  in  that  life  of  pure  happiness  and  free 
activity  he  is  made  conscious^  not  of  mere  dependence  upon  hib  Creator  for  existence, 
not  of  laws  hanging  over  him  like  threatening  swords,  but  of  a  Divine  command- 
ment which  at  once  gave  liberty  and  restrained  it,  which  surrounded  the  one  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  with  its  circle  of  prohibition,  not  as  an  arbitrary  test  of 
obedience,  but  as  a  Diviiw  proclamation  of  eternal  righteousness.   "  Evil  ifi  death. ^ 
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"  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,"  for  this  reason,  that  "  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surelv  die."  It  is  not  a  subjection  of  a  new-made  creature  to  a  test  It 
would  be  a  harBh  demand  to  make  of  Adam,  anlees  he  understood  that  it  was  founded 
on  the  nature  of  things. 

IV.  The  tbbb  op  lifb  and  thb  tree  of  death  stand  togbtheb  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden.  They  hold  the  same  position  still  in  every  sphere  of  human  existence. 
But  the  book  of  Divine  grace,  as  it  teaches  us  how  the  sin-stricken,  dyiny  world  is 
restored  to  a  paradise  of  Divine  blessedness,  reveals  at  the  last,  in  liie  vision  of  the 
Christian  seer,  only  tiie  tree  of  life  beside  the  water  of  life  ；  the  evil  cast  out,  and  the 
death  which  it  brought  with  it,  and  the  new-made  inhabitants  "  taking  freely  "  of 
"  the  pleasures  which  are  for  evermore." ― R. 

Vers.  9, 10. ― The  tree  of  life  and  the  water  of  life.  These  two  features  of  Eden 
claim  special  attention. 

I.  Theib  beoubrbncb  in  Scripture.  They  link  the  paradise  of  unfallen  man  to 
that  of  redeemed  man.  Actual  channels  of  life  and  blessing,  they  were  also  figures 
of  that  salvation  which  the  history  of  the  world  was  gradually  to  unfold.  But  sin 
came,  and  death  ；  present  possession  was  lost.  What  remained  was  the  promise  of 
a  Saviour.  We  pass  over  much  of  preparation  for  his  coming :  the  selection  of  a 
people  ；  the  care  of  God  for  his  vineyani  ；  the  ordinances  and  services  foreshadow- 
ing the  gospel.  Then  a  time  of  trouble :  Jerusalem  a  desolation  ；  the  people  in 
captivity  ；  me  temple  destroyed  ；  the  ark  gone  ；  sacrifices  at  an  end.  "  Where 
ib  now  thy  God  ？  "  Where  thy  hope  ？  Such  the  state  of  Uie  world  when  a  vision 
given  to  Ezekiel  HSzek.  xlvii.  1 ― 12),  reproducing  the  imagery  of  Eden,  but  adapted 
to  the  need  of  fallen  man.  Again  we  have  the  stream  ；  now  specially  to  heal.  Its 
source  the  mercy-seat  (comp.  £zek.  xliii.  1 ― 7  ；  xlvii.  1  ；  Rev.  xxii.  1).  And  the 
trees  ；  not  different  from  the  tree  of  life  (Ezek.  xlvii.  12 :  "  It  shall  bring  forth  new 
fruit")  ；  varied  manifestations  of  grace  ；  for  food  and  for  medicine.  But  observe, 
the  vision  is  of  a  coming  dispensation.  Again  a  space.  Our  Saviour's  earthly 
ministry  over.  The  Church  is  struggling  on.  The  work  committed  to  weak  hands  ； 
the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  But  before  the  volume  of  revelation  closed,  the 
same  symbols  are  shown  in  vision  to  St.  John  (Rev.  xxii.  1,  2).  The  "river  of 
water  of  life"  (cf.  " living  water,"  John  iv.  10),  and  the  tree  whose  fruit  and 
leaves  are  for  food  and  healing.  Meanwhile  our  Lord  had  said,  "  Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  e&er  righteousiiess."  A  link  to  connect  this  with  Gen. 
ii.  is  Rev.  ii.  7  (cf.  also  Rev.  zii.  11).  And  again,  the  word  used  for  "tree"  in  all 
these  passages  is  that  used  for  the  cross  in  Gal.  iii.  13  and  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

II.  Their  spiritual  significance.  The  tree  with  its  fruit  and  leaves  are  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  soul ~~ to  sinners  pardon,  to  the  weak  support  and 
guidance,  to  saints  communion.  And  the  stream  is  the  gospel  (the  four-paired  river 
in  Eden  has  been  likened  to  the  four  Gospels),  spreading  throughout  the  world, 
bringing  healing,  light,  and  life  ；  enabling  men  to  rejoice  in  hope.  But  mark,  the 
drops  of  which  that  stream  is  composed  are  living  men.  The  gospel  spreads  from 
heart  to  heart,  and  from  lip  to  lip  (d  John  vii.  38).  Forming  part  of  that  healing 
flood  are  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  every  place  and  way  ；  and  thinkers  contending 
for  the  faith  ；  and  men  mighty  in  prayer  ；  and  those  whose  loving,  useful  lives  set 
forth  Christ  ；  and  the  sick  silently  preaching  patience  ；  and  the  child  iii  his  little 
ministry.  There  is  helping  work  for  all.  The  Lord  bath  need  of  all.  To  each  one 
the  question  comes,  Art  thou  part  of  that  stream  ？  Hast  thou  realised  the  stream 
of  mercy,  the  gift  of  salvation  for  thine  own  need  ？  And  canst  thou  look  at  the 
many  still  unhealed  and  be  content  to  do  nothing?  Thou  couldst  not  cause  the 
stream  to  flow  ；  but  it  is  thine  to  press  the  "  KviDg  water  "  upon  others,  to  help  to 
save  othen»  Art  thou  doing  this  ？  Is  there  not  within  the  circle  of  thy  daily  life 
some  one  in  ^rief  whom  Christian  sympathy  ^nay  help,  some  anxious  one  whom 
a  word  of  faith  may  strengthen,  some  undecided  one  who  may  be  influenced  ？ 
There  is  thy  work.  Let  the  reality  of  Christ's  gift  and  his  charge  to  thee  so  fill 
thy  heart  that  real  longing  may  lead  to  earnest  prayer  ；  then  a  way  will  be 
opened. ~ M. 
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Ver.  18. ~ In  anticipation  of  the  enBoing 
narratiye  of  the  temptation  and  the  &11, 
tiie  historian,  having  depicted  man's  settle- 
ment in  Eden,  advances  to  complete  his 
dramatis  persona  by  the  introduction  upon 
the  scene  of  the  animals  and  woman.  In 
the  preliminaiy  creation  record  (l  27)  it  is 
simply  stated  that  God  created  man,  male 
and  female  ；  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
details  as  to  tiie  Divine  modus  operandi  in 
the  execution  of  these,  his  last  and  greatest 
works.  It  is  one  object,  among  others,  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  history  to  supply  those 
details.  With  regard  to  man  (Adam),  an 
account  of  his  formation,  at  once  minute  and 
exhaustive,  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
▼erses  (7 ― 17)  ；  now,  with  like  attention  to 
antecedent  and  concomitant  circumstances 
and  events,  the  sacred  penman  adds  a  de- 
scription of  the  time,  reason,  manner,  and 
result  of  the  formation  of  woman.  And 
th«  Lord  Ood  laid,  It  ii  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.  While  the  animals  were  produced 
either  in  swarms  (as  the  fishes)  or  in  pain 
(as  the  birds  and  beasts),  man  was  created  as 
an  individual  ；  his  partner,  by  a  subsequent 
operation  of  creative  power,  lieing  produced 
from  himself.  With  the  wild  phantasies  and 
gross  speculations  of  some  theosophists,  as  to 
whether,  prior  to  the  creation  of  Eve,  Adam 
was  androgynic  (Bohme),  or  simply  vir  in 
potentia,  out  of  which  state  he  passed  the 
moment  the  woman  stood  by  his  side  (Ziegler), 
a  devout  exegesis  is  not  reonired  to  inter- 
meddle. Neiflier  is  it  needful  to  wonder  bow 
God  should  pronounce  that  to  be  not  good 
which  he  had  previously  (L  81)  affinned 
was  good.  The  Divine  judgment  of  which 
the  preceding  chapter  speaks  was  expressed 
at  tne  completion  of  .man's  creation  ；  this, 
while  that  creation  was  in  progress.  For 
the  new-made  man  to  have  oecn  left  with- 
out a  partner  would,  in  the  estimation  of 
Jehovah  Elohim,  have  been  for  Mm  a  con- 
dition of  being  which,  if  not  necessarily 
bad  in  itself,  yet,  considering  his  intellect- 
ual and  social  nature,  "  would  eventur"- 
have  passed  over  from  the  negative  not 
or  a  manifest  want,  into  the  positive  not 
or  a  hurtful  impropriety  "  (Lange).  "  It  was 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ；  not,  as  certain 
foolish  Rabbis  conceited,  lest  he  should 
imagine  himself  to  be  the  lord  of  the  world, 
or  as  though  do  man  could  live  without  a 
woman,  wmch  is  contrary  to  Scripture  ；  but 
in  respect  of  (1)  mutual  society  and  comfort, 
(2)  tne  propagation  of  the  race,  (3)  the 
increase  and  generation  of  the  Church  of 
God,  and  (4)  the  promised  seed  of  the  wo- 
man (Willet).  According,  Jehovab.  Elohim, 


for  whom  (seeing  that  Mb  nature  is  to  dis- 
penM  happiness  to  bis  creatures)  no  more 
than  for  Adam  would  it  have  been  good  that 
man,  being  what  be  was,  should  remain  alone, 
mid,  I  wul  provide  a  help  m«et  for  him  ； 
literally,  an  helper,  as  oyer  against  him,  i.  e. 
corresponding  to  him,  fiotjfdv  rar*  ahrhv  ； 
ver.  20,  8/ioioc  alrtf,  LXX.  The  expres- 
sion indicates  'that  tiie  forthcoming  helper 
waa  to  be  of  similar  nature  to  the  man  him- 
self, corresponding  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  incompleteness  of  his  lonely  Deing,  and 
in  every  way  adapted  to  be  his  co-partner  and 
companion.  All  that  Adam's  nature  de- 
cided for  its  completion,  physically,  intel- 
illy,  socially,  was  to  be  included  in  this 
r  ego  who  was  soon  to  stand  by  his  side. 
Thns  in  man's  need,  and  woman's  power  to 
satisfy  that  need,  is  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  Divine  institution  of  marriage,  whidi 
was  afterwards  prescribed  not  for  the  first 
pair  alone,  but  for  all  their  posterity. 

Ver.  19.  —And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord 
God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air.  To  allege  that  the 
Creator's  purpose  to  provide  a  helpmeet  for 
Adam  seess  realisation  through  the  produc- 
tion of  the  animals  (Ealiscn,  Alfoni)  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  xnisapprehenfiion  of  the  proper 
which  bindB  the  thoughts  of  the 
itorian,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
stmcture  of  Hebrew  composition, 
ddes  exhibiting  Jehovah  Elohim  in  the 
iracter  of  an  empiric  who  only  tentatively 
discovers  the  sort  of  partner  that  is  suitable 
for  man.  It  is  not  the  time,  but  simply  the 
fact,  of  the  creation  of  the  animals  that  the 
historian  records.  The  Vav.  consec  does 
not  necessarily  involve  time-succession,  but 
is  frequently  employed  to  indicate  thought- 
sequence  (cf.  ii.  8;  1  Kings  ii.  13, 
The  verb  (pret )  may  also  quite  legitimately 
be  rendered  "bad  rormed  (Bush).  "Our 
modern  style  of  expressing  the  Semitic 
writer's  thought  would  be  this—'  And  God 
brought  to  Adam  the  beasts  which  he  had 
formed ' "  (Delitzsch).  It  is  thus  unnecessary 
to  defend  the  record  from  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency with  the  previous  section,  bv  suppNOS- 
iog  this  to  be  the  account  of  a  second  creation 
of  animals  in  the  district  of  Eden.  Another 
so-called  contradiction,  that  the  present 
narrative  takes  no  account  of  the  creation  of 
aquatic  animals,  is  disposed  of  by  observing 
that  the  writer  only  notices  that  those  ani- 
mals which  were  brought  to  Adam  had  been 
previously  formed  by  God  from  the  ground, 
and  were  thus  in  the  line  of  the  onward 
evolutions  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
which  led  np  to  man*   As  to  why  the  fishes 
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were  not  broi 뼤 t  into  the  carden,  if  other 
reason  is  required  besides  that  of  physical 
impossibility,  the  ingexinity  of  Eeil  suggests 
that  these  were  not  so  nearly  related  to  Adam 
as  the  fowls  and  the  beasts,  which,  besides, 
were  the  animala  specially  ordained  for  his 
service.  And  brought  them  (literally, 
not  necessarily  all  the  aninuus 
in  £den,  but  specimens  of  them)  unto 
We  agree  with  Willet  in  believing 
'  neither  did  Adam  gather  together  the 
cattle  as  a  shepherd  doth  his  sheep,  nor  did 
the  angels  muster  them,  nor  the  animals 
come  themsolyes,  and,  passing  by,  while  he 


m  appearance  ； 

evra  so  fllnminate  that  he  beheld  them  all  in 
heir  places all  which,"  says  he,  "are  but 
*         •'»;，,  but  that  thJougli  the  secret 


_  Ming  by, 
sat  on  some  elevation,  bow  their  heads  at  his 
resplendent  appearance  ；  nor  were  Adam's 
ey<  *" 
th<  . 

men's  conceits  ；  ，  _ 
influence  of  God  upon  their  natures  they  w 
assembled  round  the  inmate  of  paradise,  as 
afterwards  they  were  collected  in  tne  ark.  The 
reasons  for  this  particular  action  on  the  pwart 
of  God  were  manifold  ；  one  of  them  being 
stated  in  the  words  which  follow ᅳ to  iee 
what  lie  would  eall  them  ；  literally,  to  them. 
Already  man  liad  received  from  God  his  first 
lesson  in  the  exercise  of  speech,  in  the  naming 
of  tiie  trees  and  the  imposition  of  the  pro- 
hibition.  This  was  his  second ― the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  using  for  himself  that 
ptt  of  language  and  reason  with  which  he 
had  been  endowed.  In  this  it  is  implied  that 
man  was  created  with  the  faculty  of  speech, 
the  distinct  gift  of  articulate  and  rational 
utterance,  and  the  capacity  of  attaching 
words  to  ideas,  though  it  also  seems  to  infer 
that  the  evolution  of  a  laneoage  was  for  him, 
as  it  is  for  the  individual  yet,  a  matter  of 
gradual  development  Another  reason  was 
to  manifest  his  sovereignty  or  lordship  over 
the  inferior  creation.  whatsoever  Adam 
(literally,  the  man)  ealled  ©very  living  crea- 
ture (i  e.  that  was  brought  to  him),  that  was 
the  name  thereof  That  is  to  say,  it  not  only 
met  the  Divine  approbation  as  exactly  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  thus 
was  a  striking  attestation  of  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  of  the  first  man,  but  it  likewise 
adhered  to  the  creature  as  a  name  which 
had  been  assigned  by  its  master. 

Ver.  20. ~~ And  Adam  gave  names  to  all 
eftttte,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
6T«rj  beaft  of  the  field.  The  portrait  here 
delineated  of  the  first  man  is  something 
widely  different  from  that  of  an  infantile 
savage  slowly  groping  his  way  towards  the 
possession  of  articulate  speech  and  intel- 
li^ble  language  by  imitation  of  the  sounds  of 


tiie  names  that  Adam  save  animals,  with 
Oalyin  we  need  not  doubt  that  they  were 


founded  on  the  best  of  reasons,  thoogb  what 
they  were  it  is  impossible  to  disooyer,  as  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  Adam  spoke  in 
Hebrew.  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found 
an  help  meet  for  him.  This  was  the  chief 
reason  for  a«8embling  the  creatures.  It  was 
meant  to  rereal  his  loneliness.  The  longing 
for  a  partner  was  already  deeply  seated  in  bis 
nature,  and  the  survey  of  the  animals,  coming 
to  him  probably  in  pairs,  could  not  fail  to 
intensify  that  secret  nunger  of  his  soul,  and 
perhaps  evoke  it  into  conscions  operation. 

Ver.  21.— And  the  Lord  God  eansed  a  deep 
ileep  to  fidl  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept  This 
was  dearly  not  a  sleep  of  weariness  or  fatigue, 
in  consequence  of  arduouB  labours  undergone, 
but  a  8upematmal  slumber,  which,  however, 
may  have  been  superinduced  upon  the  natural 
condition  of  repose.  Lightfoot.  following  the 
LXX. ,  who  translate  tardemah  (deep  sleep) 
by  ecstasy,  htrraei^y  imagines  tnat  tne 
whole  scene  of  Eve's  creation  was  pr< 
to  Adam's  imagination  in  a  Divinely-ins 
iiich  nas  at  least  the  coontei 


apposition,  however, 
at  for  Adam's  recog- 


dream,  which 
of  Job  iv.  18  Such  i 
is  not  reauir©d  to  account 
nition  of  nis  bride.  There  is  more  of  aptDeiss 
in  the  observation  of  Lange,  that  in  the  deep 
sleep  of  Adam  we  have  an  echo  of  the  crea- 
tive eveninffs  that  preceded  the  Divine 
activity.  "Everything  out  of  which  some 
new  tmng  is  to  come  sinks  down  before  the 
event  into  such  a  deep  sleep,"  is  the  far- 
seeing  and  comprehensive  remark  of  Ziegler. 
And  he  took  one  of  hit  ribs  (tsela  =  some- 
thing bent,  from  tsala,  to  incline  ；  hence  a 
rib),  and  closed  ap  the  flesh  (literally,  flesh) 
instead  thereof  Whether  Adam  was  created 


was  muti- 
iB  a  (juestion 
vin  finds 
irdance  with 
favoors  the 
got 


with  a  superfluous  rib,  or  his 
lated  by  tne  abstraction  of  a 
for  the  curious.  In  the  f 
nothing  "which  is  not  in 
Divine  providence,"  while  he 
latter  conjecture,  and  thinks  that  A< 
a  rich  compensation ― "quum  se  in 
vidit  in  uxore,  qui  prius  tantum  dirnidius 
erat."  Luther  inclines  to  think  that  Adam's 
language  in  ver.  23  implies  that  not  the  bare 
rib,  but  the  rib  with  the  accompanying  flesh, 
was  extracted. 

Ver.  22.— And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  Ood 
had  taken  from  man,  made  he  (literally, 
builded  into;  €ed\ficavittYvL^te  ；  o»co^o/ii}<r€v, 
LXX.)  a  woman.  The  peculiar  phraseology 
«ito  describe  the  formation  of  Adams 
ler  has  been  understood  as  referring  to 
physical  configuration  of  woman's  body, 
which  is  broadest  towards  the  middle  (LyTa)  ； 
to  the  incompleteness  of  Adam's  being,  which 
was  like  an  unfinished  building  until  Eye 
was  formed  (Calvin)  ；  to  the  part  of  the 
female  in  building  up  the  family  (Delitzsch, 
Macdonald),  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Church,  of  which  she  was  designed  to  be 
s2 
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a  type  (Bonar)  ；— yet  it  may  be  doubted  if 
there  is  not  as  much  truth  in  the  remark 
that  "  by  the  many  words  nsed  in  the  genera- 
tion of  mankind,  aa  creating  (ch.  i  27), 
making  (ch.  i  26),  farming  and  irupiririg 
(ch.  ii  7)，  and  now  building,  Moses  would 
set  forth  this  wondrous  workmanship  for 
which  the  Psalmist  so  landeth  God,  Ps. 
cxzxiz.  14  (Ainsworth).  And  brought  her 
unto  the  man.  I.  e.  led,  conducted,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  Adam.  "The  word  implies 
the  solemn  bestowment  of  her  in  the  bonds 
of  the  marriage  covenant,  which  is  hence 
called  the  covenant  of  God  (Prov.  ii  17)  ； 
implying  that  he  is  the  Author  of  this  sacred 
institution  "  (Bush).    On  awaking  from  his 


slumber  Adam  at  once  recognised  the  Divine 
intention,  and  joyfully  welcomed  his  bride. 
Ver.  28.  ᅳ And  Adam  laid. 


,  and  joyfully  welcomed  his  bri< 
.  ― And  Adam  laid.  Either  as  being 
possessed,  while  in  a  sinless  state,  of  a  power 
of  intuitive  perception  which  has  been  loet 
through  the  fall,  or  as  speaking  under  Divine 
inspiration  (vide  Matt  xix.  4 >~ 6).  This  now. 
Literally,  this  tread,  step,  or  stroke,  meaning 
either  tnis  time,  looking  back  to  the  previous 
review  of  the  animal  creation,  as  if  he  widied 
to  say,  At  last  one  has  come  who  is  suitable 
to  be  my  partner  (Calvin)  ；  or,  less  probably, 
looking  forward  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
woman's  production,  this  time  she  is  super- 
naturally  formed  (Bush).  "  The  thrice  re- 
peated this  is  characteristic  It  vividly 
points  to  the  woman  on  whom,  in  joyful 
astonishment,  the  man's  eye  now  rests  with 
the  full  power  of  first  love "  (Delitzscb). 
Instinctively  he  recognises  her  relation  to 
himselt  Bone  of  my  bone,  and  fleih  of  my 
flesh.  The  language  is  expressive  at  once  of 
woman's  derivation  from  man  (yvvt)  &vdp6c9 
1  Cor.  xi  8,  12)  and  likeness  to  man.  The 
first  of^  these  implies  her  subordinatioii  or 
subjection  to  man,  or  man's  headship  over 


woman  (1  Cor.  xi  3),  which  Adam  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  assert  by  assigning  to  her 
a  name ;  the  second  is  embodied  in  we  name 
which  eJio  receivea.  She  (literally,  to  this) 
•hall  be  oalled  Woman  (isha,  I  e.  maness, 
from  %$ht  man.  Ct  Greek,  &vdptg  (Symma- 
chufl),  from  &vrip  ；  Latin,  vtr^°t  viixe  (old 
Latin),  from  vir ;  English,  woman  (womb- 
man,  Anglo-Saxon),  urom  man  ；  (German, 
tndnninnt  from  mann;  Sanscrit,  nan,  from 
nara;  Etiiiopic,  beesith,  from  beesi),  beoanie 
•he  (this)  was  taken  from  Man.  7*A,  the 
name  given  by  Adam  to  himself  in  contra- 
distinction to  his  spouse,  is  interpreted  as 
significant  of  man's  authority  (Gesenius),  or 
oi  his  social  nature  (Meier)  ；  but  its  exact 
etymology  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Its  re- 
lation to  Adham  is  the  same  as  that  of  vir 
to  homo  and  &vtip  to  dvBputwog, 

Ver.  24* —Therefore  ihall  a  num  lea?e  hit 
father  and  mother,  and  ihall  oleave  unto  his 
Wilb.   There  is  jiothin^  in  the  use  of  such 


tenna  aa  father  and  mother,  or  in  the  &ot 
that  the  sentiment  is  prophetic,  to  prevent 
the  words  from  being  regarded  as  a  continu- 
ation of  Adam's  speech,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  statement  of  Christ  (Matt 
5)  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of 
being  their  author  ；  but  whether 
uttered  by  the  first  husband  (Delitzsch, 
Macdonalct)  or  by  the  historian  (Calvin, 
Murphy),  they  must  bo  viewed  as  an  in- 
spired declaration  of  the  law  of  marriage. 
Its  basis  (fundamental  reason  and  predispos- 
ing cause)  they  affirm  to  be  (1)  the  original 
relationship  of  roan  and  woman,  on  the  plat- 
form of  creation  ；  and  (2)  the  marriage  union 
effected  between  the  firat  pair.  Its  nature 
they  explain  +o  be  (1)  a  forsaking  (on  the 
part  of  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man)  of 
father  and  mother ~~ not  filially,  in  respect  of 
duty,  but  locally,  in  respect  of  habitation, 
and  comparatiyely,  in  respect  of  affection  ； 
and  (2)  a  cleaviiig  unto  his  wife,  in  a  eon- 
jugium  corporis  atque  animoe.  Its  restUt 
ia  stated  in  the  words  which  follow :  and 
Ul«t  ihall  be  one  fleth  (literally,  into  one 
flesh  ；  fi'c  a&pKa  ^iavt  Matt  xix.  5,  LXX.). 
The  language  poiuts  to  a  unity  of  persons, 
and  not  simply  to  a  conjunction  of  bodies, 
or  a  communi^  of  interests,  or  even  a  reci- 
procity of  affections.  Malachi  (ch.  ii  15) 
and  dnrist  (Matt  ziz.  5)  explain  this  verse 
as  teaching  the  indissoluble  character  of 
and  condemning  the  practice  of 


-And  they  were  both  naked.  Not 

partially  (Pjre  Smith),  but  completely  desti- 
tute of  clothing.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plato 
both  mention  nakedness  as  a  feature  of  the 
golden  age  and  a  characteristic  of  the  first 
men  {viae  Bosenm&ller,  Scholia  in  loco). 
The  man  and  his  wifio.  The  first  pair  of 
human  beings  are  henceforth  recognised  in 
their  relationship  to  one  another  as  husband 
and  wife.  And  tkey  were  not  athained.  Not 
because  they  were  wholly  uncultivated  and 
their  moral  insight  undeveloped  (Enobel, 
Ealiscli)  ；  but  because  their  souls  were  arrayed 
in  puri^r,  and  "  their  bodies  were  made  holy 
tbrou^i  the  spirit  which  animated  them 
(Eeil).  "They  were  naked,  but  yet  they 
were  not  so.  Their  bodies  were  the  clothing 
of  their  internal  glory  ；  and  their  internal 
glory  was  the  clotniD^  of 
(Delitzsch). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  primeral 
history  of  mankind  should  have  left  its  im- 
press upon  the  current  of  tradition.  The 
Assyrian  tablets  that  relate  to  man  are  ao 
fragmentary  and  mutilated  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible.    So  far  aa 


ng  of  their  lukkediiess f 


they  have  been  deciphered,  the  fiist  appears 
on  its  obverse  side  "to  give  the  speech  of 
•  newly-created  pair  (man 

tractuag  them  in  their 


the  Deity  to  the 
and  woman),  instroci 
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duties,"  in  which  can  be  detected  a  roferenoe 
to  something  which  is  eaten  by  the  stomach, 
to  the  dntj  of  daily  invocation  of  the  Deity, 
to  the  danger  of  leaving  God's  fear,  in  which. 


•lone  they'can  be  holy,  and  to  the  propriety 
of  trostiiig  only  a  friend  ；  and  on  its 
what  resembles  a  discourse  to  the  first 


friend  ；  and  on  its  reverse 
"    ~  woman 
in  which  occur  the  words, 


on  her  dnti< 
"With  the  1< 
fiuthfnl:  to  do  evil 
liim 

The  Persian  legend 
Keschiane,  the  first  {tarexits  of  our  race,  as 
liTing  in  parity  and  innocence,  and  in  the 


ties,  in  which  occur  tbe  words, 
lord  of  thy  beauty  thou  shalt  be 
>  do  evil  tnon  shalt  not  approach 
('Chaldean  Genesis/  pp.  7S ― 80). 
ᅭ  "  describes  Meschia  and 


(Dev),  suddenly  appeared  in  the  form  of 
serpent,  and  gave  them  of  the  fruit  of  a 
wonderful  tree.  The  literature  of  the  Hin- 
doos distingniflhes  four  ages  of  the  world, 
in  the  first  of  which  Justice,  in  the  form  of 
a  ball,  kept  herself  firm  on  her  four  feet  ； 
when  Virtue  reigned,  no  sood  which  the 
mortals  possesseawas  mixed  with 
and  man,  free  from  disease,  sa^ 
wishes  accomplished,  and  attained  an 
of  400  yean.  The  Chinese  also  have 
of  happy  men,  living  in  abon《 
，  and  i 


beasts  ('  Ealisch  on  Genesis,'  p.  87).  •  In  the 
Zendaresta,  Yima,  the  first  Iranic  볘 g,  lives 
in  a  secluded  spot,  where  he  and  his  people 


Borrounded 


ezgoy  uninterrnpted  happiness,  in  a  region 
firee ifrom 8in,folly,  violence, poverty,  deform- 
ity.    The  Teutonic  Eddas  have  a  glimpse 

"  "rink- 


of  the  same  truth  in  their  magnificent  drin' 
ing  halls,  glittering  with  burnished  eoldy 
where  the  primevaT  race  enjoyed  a  life  of 
perpetual  festivity.  Traces  of  a  similar  belief 
are  found  among  the  Thibetans,  Mongolians, 
Cingalese,  and  others  (Rawlinaon's  'Hist 
IUnstratio] 
Westci 

in  the  _  _  _ 
ffolden  age  when  men  were  life  the  sods, 
free  from  labours,  troubles,  cares,  and  all 
evils  in  general  ；  when  the  earth  yielded  her 
fruits  spontaneously,  and  when  men  were 
beloved  Dy  the  gods,  with  whom  they  held 
uninterrupted  communion  (Hesiod,  'Opera 
et  Dies/  90).  And  of  Ovid,  who  adds  to  this 
picture  the  element  of  moral  goodness  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  aurea  astas  ('  Metam. ,'  L 
89).  Macrobius  ('Somn.  Scipionis/  ii  10) 
also  depicts  this  period  as  one  in  whidi 
reigned  simplicitas  mali  nescia  et  adhue 
astutice  inexptrta  (Macdonald,  'Creation 
and  the  Fall/  p.  147).  "  These  coincidences 
affect  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  writings 
as  little  as  the  frequent  resemblance  of  Mosaic 
and  heathen  laws.  They  teach  us  that  all 
such  narratives  have  a  common  source  ；  that 
they  are  reminisoeiices  of  primeyol  traditions 
modified  by  the  different  nations  in  accord- 
ance with  their  individual  culture"  (Ealiach)># 


HOMILETICS. 


Ver.  22. ― The  first  marriage. 
from  the  soil,  yet  descended  trom  above. 


I.  The  lonely  man.    1.  Ncbly  born.  Sprang 
,  m  Fashioned  of  the  dust,  yet  inspired  by  a 

ttial  breatfi.  Allied  to  the  beasts,  yet  the  offspring  of  God.  2.  Comfortably 
placed*  His  native  country  a  sunny  region  of  delights  (Eden,  ch.  ii.  8)  ；  his  home 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  garden  (ch.  iii.  6);  his  supplies  of  the  amplest  possible 
description  (ch.  i.  30  ；  ii.  16)  ；  his  occupation  light  and  pleasant  (ch.  iL  15) ;  his 
restrictions  slight  and  trivial  (ch.  ii.  17)  ；  his  privileges  large  fch.  ii.  16).  3.  Eichly 
endowed.    With  immortality  (ch.  ii.  17),  intelligence  (ch.  ii.  19),  social  capacities  and 


instincts  (ch.  ii.  18),  the  faculty  of  speech  (ch.  il.  20).  4.  Highly  exalted. 
offspring,  he  was  invested  with  world-dominion  (ch.  i.  28  ；  Pb.  viii.  6),  symbolised 
in  his  naming  of  the  creatures  (oh.  ii.  20).  Yet 5.  Essentially  alone.  Not  as  entirely 
bereft  of  companionship,  having  on  the  one  hand  the  society  of  Jehovah  Elohim, 
and  on  the  other  the  presence  of  the  animals  ；  but  in  neither  the  Creator  nor  the 
creatures  could  he  find  his  other  self his  counterpart  and  complement,  his  consort 
and  companion.  On  the  one  hand  Jehovah  Elohim  was  too  high,  while  on  the  other 
the  creatures  were  too  low,  for  such  partnership  as  Adam's  nature  craved.  And  bo 
Adam  dwelt  in  solitude  apart  from  both.  "  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 
help  meet  for  him." 

II.  Thb  provide  pabtnkb.  1.  Bivindy  fashioned  (ver.  22).  (1)  Woman  was 
the  last  of  Godfs  creative  works  ；  presumably,  therefore,  she  was  the  best  "  Eve,B 
being  made  after, Adam  puts  an  honour  upon  that  sex  as  the  glory  of  the  man  (1  Cor. 
xi.  7).  If  man  is  the  head,  she  is  the  crown ― a  crown  to  ner  husband,  the  crown 
of  the  visible  creation  "  (M.  HeniyJ.  (2)  Woman  was  not  made  till  everything  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  readiness  tor  her  reception.  Before  her  creation,  not  only 
must  thete  be  a  home  for  her  reception,  provision  for  her  maintenance,  ana  servants 
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to  attend  upon  her  bidding  ；  there  must  likewise  be  a  husband  that  feels  the  need  of 
her  sweet  society,  that  longs  for  her  coming,  and  that  can  appreciate  her  worth. 
Hence  he  who  seeks  a  partner  should  first  find  a  house  in  which  to  lodge  her,  the 
means  to  support  her,  but  specially  the  love  wherewith  to  cherish  her.  (3)  Woman 
was  formed  out  of  finer  and  more  precious  material  than  man,  being  constructed  of 
a  rib  taken  from  his  side.  "The  man  was  dust  refined,  but  the  woman  was  dust 
double  refined,  one  remove  further  from  the  earth "  (M.  Henry).  This  was  not 
because  of  any  supposed  excellence  residing  in  the  matter  of  a  human  body.  It 
was  designed  to  indicate  woman's  unity  with  man  as  part  of  himself,  and  woman's 
claim  upon  man  for  affection  and  protection.  She  was  made  of  a  rib  taken  from 
bis  side—"  Dot  made  out  of  his  head,  to  rule  over  him  ；  nor  out  of  his  feet,  to  be 
trampled  on  by  him  ；  but  out  of  his  side,  to  be  equal  with  him  ；  under  his  arm,  to  be 
protected  ；  and  near  his  heart,  to  be  beloved  ，，  (Heniy).  (4)  Woman  was  constructed 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.  The  entire  operation  was  carried  through,  not  only 
under  God's  immediate  superintendence,  but  exclusively  by  God's  own  hand.  Adam 
neither  saw,  knew,  nor  took  part  in  the  work.  God  cast  him  into  a  deep  sleep, 
"  that  no  room  might  be  left  to  imagine  that  he  had  herein  directed  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  been  his  counsellor  "  (Henry).  Then  by  Qod's  own  haod  Adam  s  side  was 
opened,  a  rib  extracted,  the  flesh  closed  in  its  stead,  and  finally,  tiie  rib  thus  removed 
from  Adam's  side— 

"  Under  his  forming  hands  ( 


is  torming  Hands  a  creature  grew, 
Man  like,  but  different  sex  ；  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seemed  fair  in  aU  the  world,  seemed  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained, 

And  in  her  looks  ；  

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaTen  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love  "  (MHton,  *  l*ar.  Lost,'  Bk.  viii.  469). 

2.  Divinely  presented  (ver.  22).  "The  Lord  brought  her  unto  the  man." 
"  Wherein  we  nave  exemplified  the  three  great  causes  of  marriage.  (1)  The  father's 
consent,  in  God's  giving.  (2)  The  woman's  consent,  in  Eve's  coming.  This  was 
no  forced  marriage  ；  the  woman  comes  freely.  (3)  The  man's  consent,  in  Adam's 
receiving.  '  And  Adam  said,  This  is  at  last  bone  of  my  bone ' "  (Hughes).  And 
without  these  human  marriages  are  sinfully  contracted.  Love  for  the  bride  is  one 
of  the  signs  which  God  voucheafes  of  his  approval  of  a  marriage  ；  the  bride,s  affec- 
tion for  the  bridegroom  is  another  ；  while  a  third  is  the  approbation  and  the  blessing 
of  the  parents  of  both. 

III.  The  wedded  pair.  1.  Married  by  God.  "  God  is  the  best  maker  of  mar- 
riages "  ^Shakespeare).  Nay,  unless  God  unites  there  is  no  real  marriage,  but  only 
an  unhallowed  connection,  legitimised  by  man's  laws,  it  may  be,  but  not  sanctioned 
by  God's.  As  this  wedding  was  of  God's  arranging,  so  likewise  was  it  of  his  cele- 
brating. What  celestial  benedictions  were  outbreathed  upon  the  young  and  innocent 
pair,  as  they  stood  there  before  their  Maker,  radiant  in  beauty,  tremmous  with  joy, 
full  of  adoration,  we  are  left  to  imagine.  Happy  they  whose  nuptials  are  first  sanc- 
tioned and  then  celebrated  by  the  Kving  God  ！  2.  United  in  love.  This  first 
marriage  was  certainly  something  more  than  a  social  or  a  civil  contract  ；  something 
other  than  a  union  of  convenience  or  a  diplomatic  alliance  ；  something  vastly 
different  from  a  legalised  connubium.  It  was  the  realisation  of  what  our  Laureate 
pictures  as  the  ideal  marriage  ： ᅳ 

a£ach  fulfils 
Defect  in  each,  and  alwmp  thought  in  thought, 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 
The  single,  pure,  and  perfect  animal  ； 
The  two-celfd  heart  beating,  with  one  full  stroke, 
life "  ('  Princess,'  rii.). 

3.  Clothed  in  innocence.  Never. had  bridal  pair  so  beautiful  and  radiant  apparel. 
Tbe  unclothed  bodies  of  our  first  parents  we  can  imagine  were  enswathed  in  etneTeal 
and  transfiguring  light  ；  in  their  case  th«  outshining  of  their  holy  souls,  which,  as  yet, 
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were  the  nndimmed  and  unmarred  image  of  their  Maker,  capable  of  reoeiving  and 
reflecting  his  glory.  Alas,  never  bridal  pair  has  stood  in  robes  bo  fair  ！  The  beauty 
of  holiness,  the  lustre  of  innocence,  the  radiance  of  purity  have  departed  from  the 
souls  of  men.  Never  till  we  stand  in  the  celestial  Eoen,  where  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  will  garments  of  such  incomparable  splendour  be  ours. 
Meantime,  let  us  thank  God  there  is  a  spotless  raiment  in  which  our  guilty  souls  may 
be  arrayed,  and  in  which  it  were  well  that  every  bridal  pair  were  decked.  Happy 
they  who,  when  they  enter  into  married  life,  can  say,  "  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  toe 
Lord,  my  sotd  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God  ；  for  he  hath  clothed  me  witii  the  garments 
of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousnees,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himiself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorneth  hereelf  with  jewelfl."  4. 
Housed  m  paradise.  United  by  the  hand  of  Qod,  they  began  their  married  life  in 
Eden. 

"And  there  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  time 
Sat  side  by  side,  foil  summ'd  in  all  their  powen, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be. 
Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each  ； 
Distinct  in  individualities, 

Bat  like  each  other,  ev*n  aa  those  wbo  love  "  (Tennyson,,  'Prinoeae/  Tii.). 

And  so  may  any  wedded  pair  be  housed  in  Eden  who,  putting  on  the  Lord  Jeeua 
Christ,  fill  tibeir  home,  however  humble,  with  the  light  of  love. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTH0R8. 

Vers.  18 25. ― The  true  life  of  man.  The  commencement  of  human  society. 
First  we  see  man  surrounded  bj  cattle,  fowl,  and  beast  of  the  field,  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  God  as  to  their  lord  and  ruler,  that  he  might  Dame  them  as  from 
himself.  "  What  he  called  eve^y  living  creature  was  the  name  thereof."  Nothing 
could  better  represent  the  organisation  of  the  earthly  life  upon  the  basis  of  manS 
supremacy.  But  there  is  no  nelpmeet  for  man  before  him"  the  reflection  of 
himself)  in  all  the  lower  creation. 

I.  Human  society  must  spbino  out  of  something  hiohkb  than  animal  life  and 
man'b  mxrb  earthly  position.  The  deep  sleep,  the  Divine  manipulation  of  man's 
fledily  frame,  the  formation  of  the  new  creature,  not  out  of  the  ground,  but  out  of 
man,  the  exclamation  of  Adam,  This  is  another  self,  my  bone  and  my  flesh,  therefore 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  so  closely  akin  to  man ― all  this,  whatever  physical 
interpretation  we  ^ive  to  it,  represents  the  fact  that  companionship,  family  lite,  man，8 
intercourse  with  his  fellow,  all  the  relations  which  spring  from  tne  fleshly  unity  of 
the  race,  are  of  the  most  sacred  character.  As  they  are  from  Ood^  and  specially  of 
God's  appointment,  so  they  should  be /or  God. 

II.  fnere,  in  home  life,  torn  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  larger  sphere,  that  it  may  be 
ths  new  beginning  op  thk  new  woeld  to  us,  should  be  the  special  recognition  of 
Qodf  the  family  altar,  the  house  of  man  a  house  of  God. 

III.  The  Divine  beginning  of  human  life  is  the  foundation  on  which  we  build  up 
society.  The  relations  of  the  sbxbs  will  be  pubest  and  noblbst  the  more  the 
heart  of  man  unfolds  itself  in  the  element  of  the  heavenly  love. ― B. 


EXPOSITION. 

Eden  life  was  of  comparatively  abort  dura- 
tion. The  present  chapter  relates  the  tragic 
incident  which  brought  it  to  a  termination. 
Into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil 
in  the  nniyene  it  does  not  enter.  The  meta* 
physical  problem  of  how  the  first  thought  of 
sin  could  arise  in  innocent  beingB  it  does  not 
attempt  to  resolve.  It  seeks  to  explain  the 


CHAPTER  III. 

Vera.  1 ᅳ 7. "ᅳ How  long  the  paradisiacal 
state  of  innocence  and  felicity  continued  the 
historian  does  not  declare,  probably  as  not 
falling  within  the  scope  of  his  immediate 
deagD.  Ps.  xliz.  12  has  been  thought,  though 
without  sufficient  reaaon,  to  hint  that  man's 
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genesis  of  evil  with  reference  to  man.  Nor 
even  with  regard  to  this  does  it  aim  at  an 
exhaustive  dissertation,  but  only  at  such  a 
statement  of  its  beginnings  as  shall  demon- 
strate that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but 
that  man,  by  his  own  free  volition,  brought 
hia  pristine  state  of  purity  and  happiness  to 
an  end.    A  due  regard  to  this,  the  specific 
object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  will  go  &r  to 
answer  not  a  few  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  its  historic  credibility. 
Like  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation,  the  Bib- 
lical story  of  tho  fall  has  been  impugned 
on  a  variety  of  groonda    1.  The  doctrine 
of  a  fall,  wbich  this  chapter  clearly  teaches, 
has  been  assailed  as  inconsiBtent  with  the 
dictates  of  a  specolatiyl  plulosophy,  if  not 
also  with  the  tenets  of  a  Scriptural  theology. 
While  in  the  present  narrative  the  origin  of 
sin  is  distinctly  traced  back  to  the  free  voli- 
tion of  man  acting  without  constTaint,  though 
oot  without  temptation,  in  opposition  to  the 
Divine  wUl,  a  more  exact  psychological  ana- 
lysis, it  is  alleged,  declares  it  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  necessity,  either  (1)  metcir 
physically 、  as  being  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  a  finite  will  (Spinoza,  Leib- 
nitz, Baur)  ；  or  (2)  historically,  "  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  necessary  transition  of  the 
human  race  from  the  state  of  nature  to 
that  of  culture"  (Fichte,  Kant,  Schiller), 
or  as  developing  itself  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  antagonism  and  conflict  (John 
Scotns    Erigena,    Hegel,  Schleiermacber, 
Schelling)  ；  or  (3)  theologically,  as  prede- 
termined by  a  Divine  decree  (supniapsa- 
rianism).    Without  offering  any  separate 
refutation  of  these  anti-Scriptural  theories,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  in  all  questions  affect- 
ing man's  renponsibility,  the  testimony  of  the 
individual  oonscionsness,  the  ultimate  ground 
of  appeal,  apart  from  revelation,  affirms 
moral  evil  to  be  no  all-controlling  necessity, 
but  the  free  product  of  the  will  of  the  crea- 
ture.   2.  The  narrative  of  the  fall  has  been 
impugned ~~ (1)  On  the  ground  of  its  miracul- 
ous character.    But  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  equate  the  supernatural  with  the  im- 
possible and  incredible,  we  mnst  decline 
to  admit  the  force  of  such  objections.  (2)  On 
the  ground  of  its  mythical  form,  resembling 
as  it  does,  in  some  slight  degree,  Oriental  tra- 
ditions, and  in  particular  the  Persian  legend 


of  Ormnzd  and  AHriman  (vide  it\fra, '  Tradi« 
tion8  of  the  Fall'),  But  here  the  same  remark 
will  apply  as  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
similarity  alleged  to  exist  between  the  Mosaic 
and  heathen  cosmogonies :  it  ia  immeasura- 
bly easier  and  more  natural  to  account  for  the 
reeemblance  of  Oriental  legend  to  Biblical 
history,  by  supposing  the  former  to  be  a  tra- 
ditional reflection  of  the  latter,  than  it  is  to 
explain  the  unchallengeable  superiority  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,  even  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  not  to  mention  ethical  aspects  at  all, 
by  tracing  both  to  a  common  source ~ the  phi- 
losophic or  theologic  conscionsness  of  man. 
(3)  There  are  also  those  who,  while  neither 
repudiating  it  on  the  ground  of  miracle,  nor 
discrediting  it  as  a  heathen  myth,  yet  decline 
to  accept  it  bb  other  than  a  parabolic  or 
allegorical  narration  of  what  transpired  in 
the  spiritual  experience  of  the  first  pair. 
History  is  often  a  parable  of  truth. 

Ver.  1. 누 Kow  (literally,  and)  the  sernent 
Nachcuh,  from  nachash  ―  (1)  in  Eal,  to 
hiss  (turnsed),  with  allusion  to  the  hissing 
sound  emitted  by  the  reptile  (Gesenius^Fiirst), 
though  it  has  been  objected  that  prior  to  the 
&U  the  serpent  could  hardly  have  been  called 
by  a  name  aerived  from  its  present  constita- 
tion  (Delitzsch)  ；  (2)  in  Piel,  to  whisper,  use 
sorcery,  find  out  by  divination  (ch.  xxx.  27), 
suj^gestive  of  the  creature's  wisdom  (Bush), 
which,  however,  is  regarded  as  donbtfal  (Fiirst); 
(3)  to  shine  (unus^,  though  supplying  the 
noun  nechshethy  brass,  ch.  iv.  22),  referring 
to  its  glossy  shining  appearance,  and  in  par- 
ticular its  bright  glistoning  eye :  cf,  dpaxw 
from  ifpKouai^  and  o^iq  m>m  owro^ai  (T. 
Lewis)  ；  (4)  &om  an  Arabic  root  signi^riW 
to  pierce,  to  move,  to  creep,  so  that  nacfias/i 
would  be  Latin  serpens  (Fiirst).  The  presenoe 
of  the  article  before  nachash  has  been  thought 
to  mean  a  certain  serpent,  but  "  by  eminent 
authorities  this  is  pronounced  to  be  unwar- 
ranted" (Macdonald).  Wat  more  sabtU. 
'Arum—il)  Crafty  (cf.  Job  v.  12;  xv.  5);  (2) 
prudent,  in  a  good  sense  (cf.  Prov.  xiL  16),  from 
aram ― (a)  To  make  naked  ；  whence  arom, 

Elural  arumim,  naked  (ch.  ii  25).  (6)  To 
e  crafty  (1  Sam.  xxiii  22).  If  applied  to 
the  serpent  in  the  sense  of  iravovpyog  (Aquila, 
£eil}  Langey  Macdonald),  it  can  only  be  either 
(1)  meta^iorically  for  the  devil,  whose  in- 
strument it  was  ；  or  (2)  proleptically,  with 
reference  to  the  results  of  the  temptation; 
for  in  itself,  as  one  of  God's  creatures,  it 
must  have  been  originally  £[ood.  It  seems 
more  correct  to  regam  the  epithet  as  equiva- 
lent to  fp6viuoc  (LXX.  )f  and  to  hold  that 
Moses,  in  referring  to  the  subtlety  of  this 
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creature,  "does  not  so  much  point  out  a  fault 
is  attribate  praise  to  nature  (Oalvin),  and 
describes  qmuities  which  in  themselves  were 
good,  such  aa  quickness  of  sight,  swiftness 
of  motion,  activity  of  the  self-preserviM 
instinct,  seemingly  intelligent  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  with  perhaps  a  glance,  in  the 
use  of  'arum,  at  the  sleekness  of  its  glossy 
skin  ；  but  which  were  capable  of  being  per- 
verted to  an  unnatural  use  by  the  power  and 
craft  of  a  superior  intelligence  (cf.  Matt  z. 
16：  yirtoBt  ouv  fp6vifioi  i»c  o\  of«c).  Than  any 
(literally,  was  subtU  more  than  any)  beast 
of  the  field  whieh  the  Lord  Ood  had  made. 
The  comparison  here  instituted  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  tempter  was,  a 
literal  seTpent,  though  Macdonald  finds  in 
the  contrast  between  it  and  all  other  crea- 
tnres,  as  well  as  in  the  ascription  to  it  of 
pre-eminent  subtlety,  which  is  not  now  a 
characteristic  of  seTpents,  "  an  intimation 
that  the  reptile  was  no  creature  of  earth,  or 
one  that  received  its  form  from  God,"  an 
opinion  scarcely  different  from  that  of  Cyril 
(c.  Julian.,  lib.  3),  that  it  was  only  the  stmu* 
lacrum  of  a  serpent  But  (1)  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  the  serpent  (ch.  iii.  14)  would 
seem  to  be  deprived  or  all  force  if  the  subject 
of  it  had  been  only  an  apparition  or  an  unreal 
creature  ；  and  (2)  the  laiigaage  of  the  New 
Testament  in  referring  to  man's  temptation 
implies  its  literality  (c£  2  Cor.  xi.  3).  "  We 
are  perfectly  justified  in  concluding,  from 
this  mention  of  the  &U,  that  Paul  spoke  of  it 
as  an  actual  occurrence"  (Olshausen).  Adam 
Clarke  contends  with  much  enthusiasm  that 
the  tempter  was  not  a  serpent,  but  an  ape  or 
ourang  outang.  And  he  laid.  Not  as  ori- 
giiially  endowed  with  speech  (Josephus, 
Clarke),  or  gifted  at  this  particular  time  with 
Uie  power  of  articulation  ('  Ephrem.,  lib. 
de  paradiso/  c.  27,  quoted  bj  Willet),  but 
simply  as  used  by  the  devil  (Augustine, 
Calvin,  Rosenmuller,  et  alii),  who  from  this 
circumstance  is  commonly  styled  in  Scrip- 
ture "the  serpent,"  "the  old  serpent, " 
'* that  old  serpent"  (cf.  Rev.  xil  9 
\  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  under 
【e  speaking  of  the  serpent  when  possessed 
tallon/    *  〜  *  . 
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devil  wa8  the  only  agent  in  man's  tempi 
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g  of  Balaam's  ass 
ned  its  mouth  (Num.  xxii 
with  the  idea  that  the 
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corical  dres9  in  which  tbe  Historian  clothes 
nim  (Easebios,  Cajetan,  Quarry, Alford),  must 
the  notion  be  reiected  that  there  was  nothing 
bat  a  seTpent  (Aben  Ezra,  Kalisch,  Knobol). 
Why,  if  there  was  an  evil  spirit  manipulating 
the  Teptile,  the  historian  aid  not  say  so  has 
been  explained  (1)  on  tbe  ground  that  tbe 
belief  in  the  devil  was  then  foreign  to  the 
Hebrews  (Kuobel)  ；  (2)  that  up  to  this  point 
in  the  narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  the 


devil  (White  of  Dorchester)  ；  (3)  tlut  Moeet 
simply  wished  to  be  m  gtkm  scriptor 
nan  tnterpres  (Pereriua)  ；  (4)  that  it  was 
nnneceasary,  those  for  whom  he  wrote  being 
sufficiently  capable  of  disoernin^  that  the  ser- 
pent was  not  the  prime  mover  in  the  trans- 
action (Candlish)  ；  (5)  tiiat  "by  a  homely 
and  uncultivated  style  he  accommodates  what 
he  delivers  to  the  capacity  of  the  people " 
(Calvin)  ；  (6)  that  his  object  being  merely  to 
show  that  God  had  no  band  in  man's  tempta- 
tion, but  that  Adam  sinned  of  himself,  it 
was  not  needful  to  do  more  than  recite  the 
incident  as  it  appeared  to  the  senses  (White); 
(7)  that  he  wisned  "  to  avoid  encouraging 
the  disposition  to  transfer  the  blame  to  the 
evil  spirit  which  tempted  man,  and  thus 
reduce  sin  to  a  mere  act  of  weakness  "  (Keil). 
Unto  the  woman.  As  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
and  more  likely  to  be  easily  persuaded  (1 
Tim.  ii  14;  1  Pet  iii.  7).  Cf  Satan's  as- 
sault on  Job  through  his  wife  (Job  ii.  9). 
Milton's  idea  that  Eve  desired  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  had  withdrawn  heroelf  out  of 
Adam's  sight,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
"  so ts  up  a  beginning  of  the  fall  before  the 
fall  itself"  (Lange).  Yea.  ,3  ^  Is  it  even  so 
that  ？  (Gesenius).  Is  it  really  so  that  ？  (Ewald, 
Fiirst,  Keil).  Etiamne,  vil  Itane  (Calvin). 
A  question  either  (1)  spoken  in  irony,  as  if 
the  meaning  were,  "  Very  like  it  is  that  God 
careth  what  you  eat  ！ "  or  (2)  inquiring  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition  (LXX.,  ri  8r,  iliciv 
i  Btbc  ；  Vulgate,  cur  prascepit  vobu  Deus)  ； 
or  (3)  simply  soliciting  information  (Chaldee 
Paraphrase)  ；  but  (4)  most  likely  expressing 
surprise  and  astonisbmeiit,  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  distrust  of  the  Divine  goodness 
and  disbelief  in  the  Divine  veracity  (Ewald, 
Ro8enmiiller,  Kalisch,  £eil,  Ma^lonald, 
Lange).  The  conversation  may  have  been 
commencod  by  the  tempter,  and  the  ques- 
 '  feeler  C  ' 


tion  "  thrown  out  as  a  1 


for  some  weak 


point  where  the  fidelity  of  the  woman  might 
oe  shaken  "  (Murphy)  ；  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  devil  s{>oke  in  continuation  of  a 
colloquy  which  is  not  reported  (Kalisch, 
Macdonald),  which  has  led  some,  on  the  sup- 
position that  already  many  arguments  had 
been  adduced  to  substantiate  the  Divine 
seventy,  to  render  "yea"  by  "guanto 
magis"  as  if  the  meaning  were,  How 
much  more  is  this  a  proof  of  God's  unkind- 
ness  ！ "  (Aben  Ezra,  Kimcbi).  Hath  Ood 
said.  "Tlie  tempter  felt  it  necessary  to 
change  the  living  personal  God  into  a  merely 
general  numeii  dtvinum "  (Keil)  ；  but  the 
Elohim  of  ch.  i.  1  was  not  a  mere  numen 
divinum.  As  much  astray  is  the  observa- 
tion that  Satan  wished  to  avoid  profaning 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Knobel).  Better  is 
the  remark  that  the  serpent  could  not  utter 
the  name  Jehovah,  asliis  assault  was  directed 
against  the  paradisiacal  covenant  of  God 
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with  roan  (Lange).  By  using  the  name 
Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah  the  covenant  re- 
lationship of  God  towards  man  was  obscured, 
and  man  8  position  in  the  garden  represented 
as  that  of  a  subject  rather  than  a  son.  As  it 
were,  Eve  was  first  placed  at  the  furthest 
distance  possible  from  the  supreme,  and 
then  assailed.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  eyery 
tree  of  the  garden.  I.  e.  either  accepting 
the  present  rendering  as  correct,  which  the 
Hebrew  will  bear,  ― "  Are  there  any  trees  in 
the  ffarden  of  which  you  may  not  eat?" 
"Is  it  really  Bp  that  God  hatn  prohibited 
you  from  some  ？ "  (Calvin),— or,  translating 
lo-kol  as  not  any ~~ Latin,  nuUus  (Gesenius, 
§  152,  1)— "  Hath  God  said  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  any  ？ "  (Maodonald,  Keil).  According  to 
the  fiirst  the  devil  simply  seeks  to  impeach 
the  Divine  goodness  ；  according  to  the 
'  at  int 


second 


ivine 
he 


also  aims 


Qtenff 


Divine  prohibition.   The  second  renaering 
to  be  supported  by  the  fitness  of 


reply. 

s.  2, 8.— And  the  woman  laid  onto  the 

_  it  Neither  afraid  of  the  reptile,  there 
ing  not  yet  any  enmity  among  the  crea- 
res  ；  nor  astonished  at  bis  speakine,  per- 
haps as  being  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  lower  animals  ；  nor 
8UBpicious  of  Mb  designs,  her  innocence  and 
inexperience  not  premsposing  her  to  appre- 
hend danger.  Yet  the  tenor  of  the  reptfle'g 
interrogation  was  fitted  to  excite  alarm  ；  and 
if,  as  some  conjecture,  she  understood  that 
Satan  was  the  speaker,  she  should  at  once 
have  taken  flight  ；  while,  if  she  knew 
nothing  of  him  or  hiB  disposition,  she  should 
not  have  opened  herself  so  freely  to  a  person 
unknown.  "  The  woman  certainly  discovers 
some  unadvisedness  in  entertaining  conference 
with  the  serpent,  in  matters  of  so  great  im- 
portance，  in  so  familiar  a  manner  "  (White). 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of 
the  garden.  (1)  Omitting  the  Divine  name 
when  recording  his  liberality,  though  she 
remembers  it  when  reciting  his  restraint  ； 
(2)  failing  to  do  justice  to  the  largeness  and 
freeness  of  the  Divine  grant  (cf.  with  ch.  ii 
16)  ；— which,  however,  charity  would  do  well 
not  to  press  against  the  woman  as  symptoms 
of  incipient  rebellion.  Bat  of  the  fhiit  of 
the  tree  whieh  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
Ood  hatli  laid,  Ye  ihall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
■hall  ye  touch  it  An  addition  to  the  pro- 
hibitory enactment,  which  may  have  been 
simply  an  inaccuracy  in  her  understanding 
of  Adam's  report  of  its  exact  terms  ^Ealisch); 
or  the  result  of  a  rising  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  too  great  strictness  of  the  p»ro- 
liibition  (Delitzsch),  and  so  an  indication 
"that  her  love  and  confidence  towards  God 
were  already  beginning  to  waver  "  (Keil)  ；  or 
a  proof  of  her  anxiety  to  observe  the  Divine 
-precept  (Calvin)  ；  or  a  statement  of  her  un- 


derstanding "  that  they  were  not  to  meddle 
with  it  as  a  forbidden  thing"  (Murphy). 
Lett  ye  die.  Even  Calvin  here  admits  that 
Eve  begins  to  gW©  way,  reading  aSj 
with  which  Macdonald  appears  to  a_ 
discovering  "doubt  and  hesitancy "  iiTber 
language;  but— (1)  the  cozgunction  may  poi^t 
to  n  consequence  which  is  certain ~~ indeed 
this  is  its  usual  meaning  (c£  db.  xi.  4  ;  ziz. 
5；  Ps.  ii  12)  ；  (2)  "  Wliere  there  are  so 
many  real  grounds  for  condemning  Eve's 
conduct,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  cautiouB  in 
giving  those  which  are  problematical"  (Bash); 
and,  (3)  "  she  would  have  represented  the 
penal^  in  a  worse  rather  than  a  softened 
iorm  had  she  began  to  think  it  unjust " 
(Inglifl). 

Ver.  4.— And  the  serpent  udd  onto  the 
woman.    "  As  God  had  preached  to  Adam, 

so  Satan  now  also  preaches  to  Eve  

The  object  of  Satan  was  to  draw  away  Eve 
by  his  word  or  saying  from  that  which  God 
had  said "  (Luther).  Ye  shall  ivot  turelv 
die.  Ld^ndth  tem&thun  (the  negative  Id 
preceding  the  infinitive  absolute,  as  in  Ps. 
xlix.  8  and  Amos  iz.  8 ;  its  position  here 
being  determined  by  the  form  of  the  penalty, 
ch.  ii  17,  to  which  the  deyil's  langaa^Q 
gives  the  direct  negative.  Vide  Ewald, 
rHeb.  Synt  /  §  312).  Thus  the  second  step 
in  his  assault  is  to  challenge  the  Divine 
veracity,  in  allusion  to  which  it  has  been 
thought  oar  Saviour  calls  Satan  a  liar  (ct 
John  viiL  44  :  8rav  XaXy  rb  if/tvioc,  U  rwv 
\a\tt'  6rt  ^tinrrftq  \9riv  Kal  6  irar^p 
airov),  "  Here,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  hiB 
first  begottten  lie  "  (Bush). 
Ver.  5,— For  (쪷― tww»,  yap,  for,  because  ； 
•  ning  the  reason  (1)  for  the  devil's  state* 
,，  and       " "  " 


so,  (2)  by  implication,  for  the 
le  prohibition)  Ood  dotli  know.  Thus 
tne  serpent  practically  charges  tbe  Deity  with 
with  (1)  envy  of  bis  creatures'  happiness,  as 
if  he  meant  to  say,  Depend  upon  it,  it  is 
not  through  any  fear  of  your  dying  from  its 
fruit  that  the  tree  has  been  interdicted,  but 
through  fear  of  your  becoming  rivals  to  your 
Master  himself  ；  and  (2)  with  falsehood— (a) 
in  affirming  that  to  be  true  which  he  knew  to 
be  false  ；  (o)  in  doin^  this  while  delivering  his 
law  ；  (c)  in  pretending  to  be  careful  of  man's 
safely  while  in  reality  he  was  only  jealous 
of  his  own  honour.  That  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof  C£  the  Divine  prohibition  (ch.  ii 
17),  the  exact  terms  of  which  are  again  used 
~ a  mark  of  growing  a^ressiyeness  towai 
the  woman,  and  of  special  audacity  tow 
God.  The  prohibition  employs  the  sin^ 
number,  being  addressed  to  Adam  only  ；  the 
devil  employs  the  plural,  as  his  wordls  were 
meant  not  for  Eve  alone,  but  for  her  htisband 
with  her.  Your  eyes  shall  be  opened.  "  To 
open  the  eyes,"  the  uaual  Bibliod  phrase  for 
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restoring  si 선 it  to  the  blind  (2  Ein^s  vL 
17,  20 ;  P».  cxlyi  8;  Isa.  xlil  7),  u  also 
used  to  denote  the  impartation  of  power  to 
perceiye  (physically,  mentally,  spiritualljr) 
objects  not  ofiierwiae  discernible  (cf.  ch.  xxi 
19  ；  Isa.  xxxv.  6),  Here  it  was  designed  to 
be  ambignons  ；  like  all  Satan's  oracles,  sug- 
gesting to  the  hearer  the  attainment  of  higher 
wisdom,  but  meaning  in  the  intention  of  the 
speaker  only  a  discovery  of  their  nakedness. 
The  same  ambiipiity  attaches  to  the  devil's 
exposition  of  his  own  text 


be  at  Rods.  JLiiteraUy, 
Otoi  (LXX.),  sicut  dii  (Vi 


And  ye 

Literally,  as  Elohim;  not  &c 
jate),  as  gods 

(A.  V.),  as  the  angels  (B.  Jonathan),  as  the 
devils  (Ainswortn),  dcBmonibusque^jdiisve 
fimiUs  (Roseiimiiller),  as  princes  (White)  ； 
but  as  the  supreme  Deity  (Calvin,  Keil, 
Kalisch,  et  o/u)— ostensibly  a  promise  of 
divinity.  Knowing  good  and  evil.  As  they 
knew  wis  already  from  the  prohibition,  the 
lai^aage  most  imply  a  folness  and  accuracy 
of  anderstanduig  sacn  as  was  competent  only 
to  Elohim  {vide  on  ver.  22) 

Ver.  6.— And  (when)  the  woman  taw. 
"  An  impure  look,  infected  with  the  poison 
of  concnpisoenoe  ,，  (Calvin)  ；  cf.  Joshua  vii 


21.  That  the  tree  wm  good  for  ibod. 

fruit  of  this  tree  may  have  been  neither  poi- 
beau 


ay  have  been  neither  poi 
sonoas  nor  beautiful,  or  it.  may  have  Men 
both  ；  but  sin  has  the  strange  power  of  in- 


Testing  the  object  of  desire  for  the  time  being, 
whatever  its  true  character,  with  a  wonderful 
attraction  "  (Inglis).  And  that  it  (was)  plea- 
nat  Literally,  a  desire  (Pa  z.  17),  a  last 
(Num.  zi  4).  To  the  eyes.  *Apitrrbv  rolg 
6^0a\fioic  (LXX.)  ；  pulckrum  ocvlis  (Vul- 
)  ；  lustye  unto  the  eyes  (Coverdale)  ；  i.  e. 
inlatiiig  desire  through  the  eyes  (cf.  1 
ii  16).   And  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 

\  (one)wiM.  (from  ！?々 — (1)  to 

look  at,  to  behold  ；  he&ce  (2)  to  be  prudent. 
1  Sam.  xviii  30.  Hiph.,  (1)  to  look  at  ；  (2) 
to  tarn  the  mind  to ;  (8)  to  be  or  bea)me 
understanding,  Ps.  ii  10)  being  suscept- 
ible of  two  renderings,  the  clause  has  been 
taken  to  mean  "a  tree  desirable  to  look  at" 
(Striae,  Onkelos,  Vulgate,  Gesenius,  Kalisch, 
Wordsworth),  or,  more  correctly,  as  it  stands 
in  the  English  Version,  the  external  loveli- 
ness of  the  tree  having  been  idready  stated 
in  the  preceding  clause  (LXX,  Aben  Ezrs,, 
C&lTiii,  ^EesgBtenlw^g)  MaodoiMld).  This  is 
the  third  time  the  charms  of  the  tree  are 
discerned  and  expressed  by  the  woman ― a 
significant  intimation  of  how  far  the  Divine 
interdict  had  receded  from  her  consciousness. 


took  «f  the  fruit  thereof;  and  did  eat 
Thus  consummating  the  sin  (Jsmesi*  16).  And 
nve  alio  to  her  hnabaad.  Being  desirous, 
qonbtless,  of  making  him  a  sharer  in  her 
supposed  felicity.  'Hie  first  time  Adam  is 
furled  Ere'i  husband,  or  man  ；  perhaps  de- 


signed to  indicate  the  complete 
bj  Eve  of  the  Divine  purpose  c " 
nage  with  Adam,  whicn  was  to  ^  • 
meet  for  him,  and  not  his  destroyer.  With 
her.  An  indication  that  Adam  was  present 
throughout  the  whole  preceding  scene  (De- 
litz8chy  Wordsworth),  which  is  not  likely, 
else  vfhj^  did  he  not  restrain  Eye  ？  or  that  he 
arrived  just  as  the  temptation  closed  (Calvin), 
which  is  only  a  coiyecture  ；  better  regarded 
as  a  reference  to  their  cozgngal  oneness 
(Macdonald).  And  he  did  eat  And  so  in- 
volved himself  in  the  criminality  of  his 
already  guilty  partner  ；  not  Bimply  as  being 
"  captivated  with  her  allurements  ("  fondly 
overcome  with  female  charms" ~ Milton, '  Par. 
Lost/  Book  x. ),  which  1  Tim.  ii  14  is  sup- 
id  to  justify  ；  but  likewise  as  being  "  pe 
led  by  Satan's  impostures,"  which  doub 


to  justify  ；  but  likewise  as  being  "  per- 
d  by  Satan's  impostures/1  which  doubt- 
less Eve  had  related  to  him.   This  much  is 
nctl^  implied  in  those  Scriptures  which 


Adam  as  the  chief" 
(vide  Rom.  y.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22).* 

Ver.  7. ― And  the  eyes  of  them  beth  wm 
opened.  The  fatal  deed  committed,  the 
promised  results  ensued,  but  not  the  anti- 
cipated blessings*  (1)  The  eyes  of  their 
minds  were  opened  to  perceiye  that  they 
were  no  longer  innocent,  and  (2)  the  eyes 
of  their  bodies  to  behold  that  they  were  not 
precisely  as  they  had  been.  And  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked.  (1)  Spiritually  (cf. 
Exod.  zxxil  25  ；  Ezek.  xvi  22  ；  Rev.  iii. 
17),  and  (2)  corporeally,  having  lost  that 
enswathin^  light  of  purity  whicn  previously 
engirt  their  bodies  [vide  ch.  ii  25),  And 
they  sewed.  Literally,  fastened  or  tied  by 
twisting.  Fiff  leaves.  Not  the  pisan^  tree 
( MttsaFaraaisiaca),  whose  leaves  attain  the 
length  of  twelve  feet  and  the  breadth  of  two 
(Knobel  Bohlen)  ；  but  the  common  fig  tree 
{Ficus  CarM)、  which  is  aboriginal  in  West- 
ern Asia,  especially  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor  (Kalisch,  Eeil,  Macdonald).  Together, 
'       "    '*        '  Literally, 


기 


and  made  themselves  apron 쭈 

girdles,  vtpi^difiara  (LXX.),  i. 
about  their  loins.  This  sense  of  shame  whict 
caused  them  to  seek  a  covering  for  their 
nudity  was  not  due  to  any  physical  corrup- 
tion of  the  body  (Baumgarten),  but  to  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  with  which  their  souls 
were  laden,  and  which  impelled  tbem  to  flee 
from  the  presence  of  their  offended  Sovereign. 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  FALL. 

I.  Oriental.  1.  Babylonian.  "There 
is  nothing  in  the  Chaldean  fragments  indi- 
cating a  belief  in  the  garden  of  Eden  or  the 
tree  of  knowledge  ；  there  is  only  an  obscure 
allusion  to  a  thint  for  knowledge  having 
been  a  cause  of  man's  faXL"  .  .  .  The  details 
of  the  temptation  are  lost  in  the  cuneiform 
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text,  which  "  opens  where  the  gods  are  curs- 
ing the  dragon  and  the  Adam  or  man  for 
his  transgression."  •  •  •  "The  dragon,  whicht 
in  the  Chaldean  account,  leads  man  to  sin, 
is  the  creature  of  Tiamat,  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  the  sea  and  of  chaoe,  and  he  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  chaos  or  disorder 
which  was  opposed  to  the  deities  at  the 
creation  of  the  world."  The  dragon  is  in- 
cluded in  the  cnrae  for  the  fall  ；  and  the  gods 
invoke  on  the  Imman  race  all  the  evils  which 
afflict  humanity ― family  quarrels,  tyntnny, 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  disappointment, 
famine,  useless  prayers,  trouble  of  mind  and 
body,  a  tendency  to  sin  ('Chaldean  Genesis,' 
pp.  87—91).  2.  Persian,  For  a  time  the 
first  pair,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  were  holy 
and  happy,  pure  in  word  and  deed,  dwelling 
in  a  garden  wherein  was  a  tree  whoso  fruit 
conferred  life  and'  immortality  ；  but  even- 
tually Ahriman  deceived  them,  and  drew 
them  away  from  Ormuzd.  Emboldened  by 
hia  success,  the  enemy  again  appeared,  and 
gave  them  a  fruit,  of  which  they  ate,  with 
the  result  that,  of  the  hundred  blessings 
which  they  enjoyed,  all  disappeared  save  one. 
Falling  beneath  the  power  of  the  evil  one, 
they  practised  the  mechanical  arts,  and  snb- 
sequentlj  bnilt  themselves  houses  and  clothed 
themselyes  with  skins.  Another  form  of  the 
legend  represents  Ahriman  as  a  serpent  So 
close  is  the  resemblance  of  this  legend  to  the 
Scriptural  account,  that  Rawlinson  regards 
it  not  as  a  primitive  tradition,  but  rather  as 
"  an  infiltration  into  the  Persian  system  of 
religious  ideas  belonging  properly  to  the 
Hebrews"  ('Hist  Illus.  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment/ p.  18).  8.  Indian.  In  the  Hindoo 
mythology  the  king  of  the  evil  demons,  "  the 
king  of  the  serpents,"  is  named  Naga,  the 
prince  of  the  Nagis  or  Nacigs,  "in  which 
Sanscrit  appellation  we  plainly  trace  the 
Hebrew  Nachash."  In  the  Vishnu  Parana 
the  first  beings  created  by  Brama  are  repre- 
sented as  endowed  with  righteousness  and 
perfect  faith,  as  free  from  guilt  and  filled 
with  perfect  wisdom,  wherewith  they  con- 
templated the  glory  of  Vishnu,  till  after  a 
time  they  are  seduced.  In  the  legends  of 
India  the  triumph  of  Erislina  over  the  great 
serpent  Kali  Naga,  who  had  poisoned  the 


waters  of  the  river,  but  who  himself  was 
ultimately  destroyed  by  Krishna  trampling 
on  his  head,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
Mosaic  story  (Kitto's  '  Daily  Bible  Illustra- 
tions I 

II.  Occidental.  1.  The  story  of  Pan- 
dara.  According  to  Hesiod  the  first  men 
lived  wifeless  and  ignorant,  but  innocent  and 
happy.  Prometheus  ( * 1  Forethought " )  having 
stolen  fire  from  heaven,  taught  its  use  to 
mankind.  To  punish  the  aspiring  mortals, 
Zens  sent  among  them  Pandora,  a  beautifal 
woman,  whom  Ue  had  instructed  Hephsestas 
to  make,  and  Aphrodite,  Athena,  and  Hermes 
had  endowed  with  all  seductive  chann& 
Epinxetheus  ("Afterthought"),  the  brotlier 
of  PrometheuB,  to  whom  she  was  presented, 
accepted  her,  and  made  her  his  wife.  Brought 
into  his  honao,  curiosity  prevailed  on  her  to 
lift  the  lid  of  a  closed  jar  in  which  the  elder 
brother  had  with  prudent  foresight  shut  up 
all  kinds  of  ills  and  diseases.  Forthwith 
they  escaped  to  torment  mankind,  which 
they  have  done  ever  since  (Seemann'a 
'  Mythology/  p.  163).  2.  The  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  These  golden  apples,  which 
were  under  the  guardianship  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  West,  were  closely  watched  by  a  ter- 
rible dragon  named  Ladon,  on  account  of  an 
ancient  oracle  that  a  son  of  the  deity  would 
at  a  certain  time  arrive,  open  a  way  of  access 
thither,  and  carry  them  off.  Hercules, 
having  inquired  his  way  to  the  garden  in 
which  they  grew,  destroyed  tho  monster  and 
fulfilled  the  oracle  {ibid.,  p.  204).  3.  Apollo 
and  the  Python.  "This  Python,  ancient 
legends  affirm,  was  a  serpent  bred  out  of  the 
slime  that  remained  after  Deucalion's  deluge, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at  Delphi 
Eminent  authorities  derive  the  name  of  the 
monster  from  a  Hebrew  root  signifying  to 
deceive."  As  the  bright  god  of  heaven,  to 
whom  everything  impure  and  unholy  is 
hateful,  Apollo,  four  days  after  his  birth, 
slew  this  monster  with  his  arrows. 

"What  shall  we  say  then  to  these  things  ？ 
This <~ that  the  nations  embodied  in  these 
traditions  their  remembrances  of  paradise,  of 
the  fiedl,  and  of  the  promised  salvation  " 
(Kitto,  'Daily  Bible  Illustrations  '  p.  C7\ 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  6. ― The  first  sin.— I.  Ths  temptation.  1.  The  fact  That  sin  is  possible  even 
in  pure  beings  without  the  intervention  of  solicitation,  at  least  ab  extra,  must  be  held 
to  l>e  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (vide  James  i.  14  and  Jude  6).  Hence  man  might 
have  fallen,  even  had  he  not  been  tempted.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was  tempted 
is  explicitly  revealed  ；  a  circumstance  which  notes  an  important  distinction  between 
his  sin  and  that  of  the  angele.  Does  this  explain  Heb.  ii.  16  and  2  Pet.  ii.  4?  2. 
The  author.  Though  ostensibly  a  serpent,  in  reality  the  devil.  Besides  being  expressly 
stated  in  the  inspired  word,  it  is  involved  in  the  very  terms  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
If  the  reptile  possessed  the  malice  to  conceive  and  the  skill  to  manage  such  an 
assault  upon  the  first  pair  as  this  book  describes,  then  clearly  it  was  not  a  serpen^  but 
a  devil.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  man^  temptations  come  from  the  devil,  but  many,  per- 
haps most,  do.  He  is  pre-eminently  styled  "  the  tempter "  (Matt  iv.  3  ；  1  Tbess. 
iiL  5).    From  the  days  of  Adam  downward  he  has  been  engaged  in  attempting  to 


■educe  the  saints  ；  e,  p.  David  (1  Chron.  xzi.  1);  Job  (ch.  ii.  7)  ；  Christ  (Luke  iv.  13)  ； 

'•  1 

pose  (N.B. The  devil  can  always  find  a  tool  adapted  to  the  work  he  has  in  hand)  ； 


tie  saints  ；  e.  p.  vsma  (1  unron.  xzi.  1; ;  jod  (en.  u.  /;  ；  unnst  (Liukq  iv.  16)  ； 
and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  3).    At  the  present  moment  be  is  labouring  to 
deceive  the  whole  world  (Rev.  xii.  9).   3.  The  instrument  The  serpent,  which  was 
"    ᅳ    "  .    -  "        "  ipted  " 


leceiye  ,  . 

i  proof  of  Satan，8  skill,  that  particular  reptile  being  specially  adapted  for  his  pur' 


and  is  an  indication  of  our  danger,  it  being  only  a  reptile,  and  therefore  little  likely  to 
be  suspected  as  a  source  of  peril  ；  whence  we  may  gather  that  there  is  no  quarter  so 
unexpected,  and  no  instrument  so  feeble,  that  out  of  the  one  and  through  the  other 
temptation  may  not  leap  upon  us.    4.  The  nature.    This  was  threefold.    A  tempta- 
tion (YS  to  suspect  the  Divine  goodness  (ver.  1)  ；  (2)  to  disbelieve  the  Divine  word\ 
(ver.  4)  ；  (3》  to  emulate  the  Divine  gTeatnees  (Ver.  6).   (Cf.  the  three  assaults  upon  / 
the  Second  Adam  (Matt.  iv.  1  ；  Luke  iv.  1),  which  were  essentially  the  same.)  The 
first  aimed  a  death-blow  at  their  filial  confidence  in  God  ；  the  second  removed  the  , 
fear  of  ponishment  from  their  path  ；  the  third  fired  their  souls  with  the  lust  of 
ambition.    Separation  from  God,  disobedience  of  God,  opposition  to  or  rivalry  with  , 
God ― the  devil's  scala  ccdi.   5.  The  subtlety.   That  great  art  should  have  been  dis-  / 
played  in  the  conduct  of  this  campaign  against  the  citadel  of  human  holiness  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  general.    In  these  respects  it  was  evinced. 
(I)  The  assault  was  commenced  before  use  and  practice  had  confirmed  the  first  pair 
in  obedience.   (2)  He  began  with  the  woman,  who  was  the  weaker  of  the  two. 
He  attacked  her  when  alone the  best  time  for  temptation.    Beware  of  solitude. 
He  selected  the  best  ground  for  delivering  his  first  dIow ― when  the  woman  was  in  fi _„ 
sight  of  the  tree.    (5)  He  was  extremely  cautious  so  to  moderate  his  onset  as  not  to 
excite  alarm ― beginning  with  a  casual  inquiry.    (6)  He  advanced  by  degrees  as  he 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  woman's  heart    (7)  He  never  revealed  the  proper  scope 
and  drift  of  his  observations,  but  always  couched  them  in  obscure  and  ambiguous 
language.    (8)  He  never  seemed  to  lead,  but  always  to  be  following  the  woman's 
thought    (9)  In  all  he  said  and  did  he  pretended  to  be  seeking  bis  victim's  good. 
(10)  He  chose  the  best  of  all  possible  baits  to  captivate  the  woman's  fancy  and  ex- 
cite her  cupidity ― the  hope  of  gaining  knowledge. 

II.  Thb  TBAN8GBB8SIOM.  1.  Its  guilty  perpetrators.  Not  the  serpent  or  the  devil, 
but  the  first  pair.  The  devil  may  tempt  man  to  sin,  but  be  cannot  »in  for  man.  A 
creature  may  be  the  unconscious  instrument  of  leading  man  aside  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  but  it  cannot  possibly  compel  man  to  go  astray.  Men  are  prone  to  blame 
other  things  and  persons  for  their  sins,  when  the  true  criminals  are  themselves.  2. 
Its  impelling  motive.  No  temptation,  however  skilfully  planned  or  powerfully 
applied,  can  succeed  until  it  finds  a  footing  in  the  nature  that  is  tempted.  Unless 
the  devil's  logic  and  chicanery  had  produced  the  effect  described  in  ver.  6,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Eve  would  have  stood.  But  first  it  wrought  a  change  upon 
herself,  and  then  it  transformed  the  tree.    First  it  created  the  need  for  sinful 

So  works  temptation  still.  As  with  Eve,  so  with 
ed  by  the  heart  ；  (2)  supplied  by  the  evil  which 
>  generally  as  weak  and  insufficient  as  Ove's.  3. 
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Its  essential  toickedne$8f  as  consisting  of  (1)  unbelief,  revealing  itself  in  disobedience  ； 
(2)  selfishness,  making  self  the  centre  of  all  things  ；  (3)  desire,  love  of  the  world, 
gratification  of  the  senses,  the  fundamental  elements  in  all  sin,  corresponding  to  the 
Qiree  fundamental  elements  of  man's  being  and  consciousnesa —spirit,  soul,  body 
(cf.  Auberlen^s  'Divine  Revelation/  Part  L,  §  3,  ch.  iz.).  4.  Its  sad  remits.  (1)  A 
aiscovery  of  sin.  "  Their  eyes  were  opened,"  as  the  devil  said,  and  as  he  meant. 
They  felt  that  they  had  fallen,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  purity.  It  is  impossible 
to  sin  and  not  to  have  this  knowledge  and  feel  this  loss.  (2)  A  consciousness  of  guilt 
"  They  knew  Uiat  they  were  naked."  Sin  reports  itself  quickly  to  the  conscience^ 
and  conscience  quickly  discovers  to  the  guilty  soul  its  true  position  as  an  unpro- 
tected culprit  betore  the  bar  of  God.  (3)  A  sense  of  8hame、  which  impelled  them  to 
seek  a  covering  for  their  persons.  "  They  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  them- 
selves girdles.  A  picture  of  men，s  fruitless  efforts  to  find  a  covering  for  their  guilty 
6ou1s. 

Lessons: ― 1.  The  responsibility  of  man.  2.  The  duty  of  guarding  against  tempt- 
ation. 3.  The  contagious  character  of  moral  evil.  4.  The  havoc  wrought  by  a 
single  sin. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTH0R8. 

Ver.  1. ― Tht  temper.  I.  Who  tempts  ？  1.  Not  the  mere  serpent.  2.  A  higher 
power  6f  evil.   3.  This  higher  power  a  person.   4.  The  leader  of  the  fallen  angels. 

II.  Why  permitted  ？  Easy  to  see  why  moved,*  why  permitted,  a  mystery.  But 
we  may  note— 1.  That  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  is  a  general  law  of  nature. 
To  exclude  the  devil,  therefore,  from  gaining  access  to  man  might  have  involved 
as  great  a  miracle  as  preventing  one  mind  firom  influencing  another.  2.  That  the 
good  as  well  as  the  evil  angels  nave  access  to  us.  Can  we  estimate  their  influence, 
or  be  sure  that  Adamfs  position  or  the  world's  would  have  been  better  if  both  had 
been  excluded  ？  3.  That  possibly  by  this  sin  under  temptation  we  were  saved  from 
a  worse  sin  apart  from  temptation.  4.  That  God  magnifies  his  grace  and  vindicates 
his  power  against  the  devil  8  in  raising  fallen  man  above  Lis  first  place  of  creature* 
ship  into  that  of  sonship. 

III.  Why  employ  the  serpent  ？  1.  Because  not  permitted  to  assume  a  higher 
form ― bis  masterpiece  of  craft,  "  an  angel  of  light "  (2  Cor.  xi.  14),  or  his  master- 
piece of  power,  a  mighty  prince  (Matt.  iv.  1).  2.  Because  of  all  animals  the 
serpent  seemed  the  fittest  for  his  purpose. ― W. 

Vers.  1 ― 7. ― The  moral  chaos  before  the  moral  restoration.  Hitherto  the  moral 
nature  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  absorbed  in  his  religious  nature.  He  has  held  inter- 
course with  his  Creator.  He  has  ruled  earth  as  "  the  paragon  of  animals."  The  intro- 
duction of  a  helpmeet  was  the  commencement  of  society,  therefore  of  distinctly 
moral  relations.  It  is  in  the  moral  sphere  that  sin  takes  its  origin,  through  the  help- 
meet, and  ae  a  violation  at  the  same  time  of  a  direct  Divine  commandment,  and  of 
that  social  compact  of  obedience  to  God  and  dependence  upon  one  another  which  is 
the  root  of  all  true  moral  life.  The  woman  was  away  from  the  man  when  she  sinned. 
Her  sin  was  more  than  a  sin  against  God  ；  it  was  an  offence  against  the  law  of  her 
being  as  one  with  her  husband.  There  are  many  suggestive  points  in  the  verses  (1 ― 
7)  which  we  may  call  the  return  of  man's  moral  state  into  chaos,  that  out  of  it  may 
come  forth,  by  Divine  grace,  the  new  creation  of  a  redeemed  humanity. 

I.  As  it  is  only  in  the  moral  sphere  that  sin  is  possible,  so  it  is  by  the  contact 
of  A  former  corruption  with  man  that  the  evil  principle  is  introduced  into  the  world. 
The  serpent's  subtlety  represents  that  evil  principle  already  in  operation. 

II.  While  the  whole  transaction  is  on  the  line  of  moral  and  religious  responsibility 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DISCONNECT  THE  ANIMAL  NATURE  FROM  THE  FIB8T  TEMPTATION. 

The  serpent,  the  woman,  the  tree,  the  eating  of  fruit,  the  pleasantness  to  taste  and 
Bight,  the  effect  upon  the  fleshly  feelings,  all  point  to  the  close  relation  of  the  animal 
and  the  moral.  There  is  nothing  implied  as  to  the  nature  of  matter,  but  it  is  plainly 
taught  that  the  effect  of  a  loss  of  moral  and  spiritual  dignity  is  a  sinking  back  into 
the  lower  grade  of  life  ；  as  man  is  less  a  child  of  God  he  is  more  akin  to  the  beasts 
that  perish. 
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III.  The  temptation  is  based  on  a  lib;  first  soliciting  the  mind  through  a 
question,  a  perplexity,  then  passing  to  a  direot  contradiction  of  Godfs  word,  and 
blasphemous  suggestion  of  his  ill-will  towards  man,  together  with  an  excitement  of 

Sride  and  overweening  desire  in  man's  heart.  The  serpent  did  not  directly  open  the 
oor  of  disobedience.  He  led  the  woman  up  to  it,  and  stirred  in  her  the  evil  thoaght 
of  passing  through  it  The  first  temptation  is  the  type  of  all  temptation.  Notice 
the  three  points  ： "옥 (1)  falsification  of  fact  and-  confusion  of  mind;  (2)  alienation 
from  God  as  the  Source  of  all  good  and  the  only  wise  Ruler  of  our  life  ；  (3)  desire 
selfishly  ezdting  itself  above  title  recognised  and  appointed  limits.  Another  sug- 
gestion is ― 

IV.  The  impossibility  that  sin  should  not  fructify  immediately  that  it 
becomes  A  fact  of  THE  lifb.  Temptation  is  not  sin.  ^Temptation  resisted  is  moral 
strength.  Temptation  yielded  to  is  an  evil  principle  admitted  into  the  sphere  of  its 
operation,  and  beginning  its  work  at  once.  The  woman  violated  her  true  position 
by  her  sin  ；  it  was  the  consequence  of  that  position  that  she  became  a  tempter  herself 
to  Adam,  so  that  the  helpmeet  became  to  Adam  what  the  serpent  was  to  her.  His 
eating  with  her  was,  as  Milton  so  powerfully  describes  it,  at  once— (1)  a  testimony 
to  their  oneness,  and  therefore  to  the  power  of  that  love  which  might  nave  been  only 
a  blessing  ；  and  (2)  a  condemnation  of  both  alike.  The  woman  was  first  in  the  con- 
demnation, but  the  man  was  first  in  the  knowledge  of  the  commandment  and  in  the 
privilege  of  his  position  ；  therefore  the  man  was  first  in  degree  of  condemnation, 
while  uie  woman  was  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

V.  THB  WORK  OP  8IN  UPON  THE  WHOLE  NATURE  18  IMMEDIATB,     The  knowledge 

of  good  and  evil  is  the  commencement  of  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  connection  with  nature,  which  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  God  can  brine  to  an  end  in  the  "  peace  which  passeth  understanding." 
That  springing  up  of  shame  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  tacts  is  a  testimony  to  a 
violation  of  God's  order  which  he  alone  ban  set  right.  "  Who  told  thee!"  God  said, 
"  tiiat  thou  wast  naked  ？  "  God  might  have  raised  his  creature  to  a  position  in  which 
shame  would  have  been  impossible.  He  will  do  so  by  his  grace.  Meanwhile  the 
fall  was  what  the  word  represents ― a  forfeiture  of  that  superiority  to  the  mere 
animal  nature  which  was  man's  birthright  And  the  results  of  the  fall  are  seen  in 
the  perpetual  warfare  between  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual  world  in  that  being 
who  was  made  at  once  a  being  of  earth  and  a  child  of  God.  "  They  sewed  fig-leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  aprons."  In  the  sense  of  humiliation  ana  defeat 
man  turns  to  the  mere  material  protection  of  surrounding  objects,  forgetting  that  a 
spiritual  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  spiritual  good  ；  but  the  shameful  helpless- 
ness of  the  creature  is  the  opportunity  for  the  gracious  interposition  of  God. ― R. 

Ver.  4. ― The  tempter' 8  chief  weapon.  Narrative  of  the  fall  is  of  interest  not  only 
as  the  record  of  how  mankind  became  sinful,  but  as  showing  the  working  of  that 
"lie"  (2  These,  ii.  11)  by  which  the  tempter  continually  seeks  to  draw  men  away 
(2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Eve's  temptation  is  in  substance  our  temptation  ；  Eve's  fall  illus- 
trates our  danger,  and  gives  us  matter  whereby  to  try  ourselves  and  mark  how 
far  we  "  walk  by  faith."  、 

The  substance  op  the  temptation  was  suggesting  doubts "옥 (1)  As  to  God's  love.  \ 
(2)  As  to  God*s  truth.    The  former  led  to  self-willed  desire  ；  the  latter  gave  force  I 
to  the  temptation  by  removing  the  restraining  power.    We  are  tempted  by  the  I 
same  suggestions.    The  will  and  unbelief  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Where  the 
will  turns  away  from  God's  will  doubt  more  easily  finds  an  entrance,  and  having 
entered,  it  strengthens  self-will  (Rom.  i.  28).    Unbelief  is  often  a  refuge  to  escape 
from  the  voice  of  conscience.    But  mark ― the  suggestion  was  not,  "  God  has  not 
said,"  but,  It  will  not  be  bo  ；  You  have  misunderstood  him  ；  There  will  be  some  way 
of  avoiding  the  danger.  Excuses  are  easy  to  find :  human  infirmity,  peculiar  circum- 
stances, strength  of  temptation,  promises  not  to  do  so  again.    And  a  man  may  live, 
knowing  God  8  word,  habitually  Dreaking  it,  yet  persuading  himself  that  all  is  well. 
Note  two  chief  lines  in  which  this  temptation  assails  ： ― 1.  As  to  the  necemty  for 
Christian  earnestness.    We  are  warned  (1  John  ii.  16;  v.  12;  Rom.  viii.  6 ― IS). 
What  is  the  life  thus  spoken  of?   Nothing  strange.   A  life  of  seeking  the  world's 
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prizes,  gains,  pleasures.  A  life  whose  guide  is  what  others  do  ；  in  which  the  example 
of  Christ  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  ^>irit  are  not  regarded  ；  in  which  religion  is 
kept  apart,  and  confined  to  certain  times  and  services.  Of  this  God  says  it  is  lmng 
death  (cf.  1  Tim.  v.  6)  ；  lifers  work  neglected  ；  Christ's  banner  deserted.    Yet  the 


11).  Yet  speak  to  men  of  the  free  gift,  tell  them  of  present  salvation  ；  the  tempter 
persuades ^ true  ；  but  you  must  do  something,  or  feel  something,  before  it  can  be 
safe  to  believe  ； ― God  has  said  ；  but  it  will  not  be  so.  In  conclusion,  mark  how  the 
way  of  salvation  just  reverses  the  process  of  the  fall.  Man  fell  away  from  God, 
from  peace,  from  holiness  through  doubting  God's  love  and  truth.  We  are  restored 
to  peace  through  believing  these  (John  iii.  16  ；  1  John  i.  9),  and  it  is  this  belief 
which  binds  us  to  God  in  loving  service  (2  Cor.  v.  14). ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  8.— And  they  heard  the  roiea  of  the 
Lord  God.  Either  (1)  the  noise  of  his  foot- 
steps (cf.  Levit.  xxvi.  S3  ；  Num.  xvi  34  ；  2 
Sam.  v.  24  ；  Enobel,  Delitzsch,  Eeily  Ealisch, 
Macdonald)  ；  or  (2)  the  thunder  that  accom- 
panied his  approach  (cf.  Exod.  ix.  23  ；  Job 
xxxviL  4f  5  ；  Ps.  xzix.  3,  9  ；  Muiphy,  Bash)  ； 
or  (3)  the  sound  of  bis  voice  (Calvin,  Lange, 
Wordsworth)  ；  or  (4)  probably  all  four.  Walk- 
ing in  the  garden.  If  the  voice,  then  in- 
creasing in  intensity  (cf.  Exod.  xiz.  19  ； 
Bush)  ；  if  Jehovah,  which  is  better,  then 
"  wandering  or  walking  about  in  a  circle  ，， 
within  the  garden  bounds  (Macdonald).  In 
the  cool  (literally,  the  wind)  of  the  day.  The 
morning  breeze  (Calvin)  ；  the  evening  breeze 
(EaliscH,  Macdonald)  ；  rb  StiXtvdv  (LXX.)  ； 
auram  post  meridiem  (Vulgate)  ；  cf.  kdmha* 
ydmt  "  the  heat  of  the  day  ,，  (Gen.  xviii.  1). 
And  Adam  and  kU  wife  hid  themselyes.  Not 
in  humili^r,  as  unworthy  to  come  into  God's 
presence  (Irenseas)  ；  or  in  amazement,  as  not 
Knowing  which  way  to  turn  (Augustine)  ；  or 
tbrongh  modesty,  (Knobel  Bohlen)  ；  but  fh>m 
a  sense  of  guilt  From  the  pretence  of  the 
Lord.  From  which  it  is  apparent  they  ex- 
pected a  visible  manifestation. 

Vers.  9, 10.— And  the  Lord  Ood  called  onto 
Adam.  Adam's  absence  was  a  clear  proof 
that  something  was  wrong.  Hitherto  he  had 
always  welcomed  the  Divine  approach.  And 
■aid  onto  bim,  Where  art  thou  t  Not  as  if 
ignorant  of  Adam's  hiding-place,  but  to  bring 
him  to  confession  (cf.  ch.  iv.  9).  I  was 
afraid,  because  I  was  naked.  Attributing 
his  fear  to  the  wrong  cause ~~ the  voice  of  Qoa 
or  his  insufficient  clothing  ；  a  sign  of  special 
obduracy  (Calvin),  which,  however,  admits 
of  a  psychological  explanation,  viz.,  that "  his 
consciousness  of  the  effects  of  sin  was  keener 
than  bis  sense  of  the  sin  itself"  (Eeil),  "al- 
though all  that  he  says  is  purely  involuntary 
self-accusation "  (Deutzscn),  and  "the  first 
instance  of  that  mingling  and  confusion  of 
sin  and  punishment  which  is  the  peculiar 


characteristic  of  our  redemption-needing  hu- 
manity "  (Lange).    And  I  hid  myiell 

Vera.  11, 12.— And  he  nid.  "  To  reprove 
the  sottishness  of  Adam"  (Calvin)  ；  "to 
awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  sin  "  (Keil).  Who 
told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  t  Delitzsch 
finds  in  an  indication  that  a  personal 
power  was  the  prime  cause  of  man's  disobedi- 
ence ；  but,  as  Lange  rightly  observes,  it  is  the 
occasion  not  of  sin,  but  of  the  consciousness  of 
nakedness  that  is  here  inquired  after.  Haat 
thou  eaten  of  the  tree  (at  onoe  pointing  Adam 
to  the  true  cause  of  his  nakedness,  and  inti- 
mating the  Divine  cognisance  of  his  trans- 
gression) whereof  I  oommanded  thee  that 
thou  ihonldeit  not  eatt  "  Added  to  remove 
the  pretext  of  ignorance  "  (Calvin),  and  also 
to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  bis  offence,  as  baying 
been  done  in  direct  violation  of  the  Divine 
prohibitioiL  The  question  was  fitted  to  carry 
conviction  to  Adam's  conscience,  and  had  the 
instantaneous  effect  of  eliciting  a  confession, 
though  neither  a  frank  one  nor  a  generous. 
And  the  man  laid  (b  " 
ending  with  confes 

natural  order,  and  practically  rolling  ~ 
the  blame  on  God),  The  woman  whom  thou 
gaveit  to  be  with  me  (accusing  the  gift  and 
the  Giver  in  one),  the  gave  me  of  th.t  tree. 

Cf.  with  the  cold  and  unfeeling  terms  in  which 
Adam  speaks  of  Eve  the  sinular  language  in 
Gen.  xxxvii  32  ；  Luke  xv.  30  ；  John  ix.  12. 
"Without  natural  affection"  is  one  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  sin  (cf.  Rom.  L  81).  Equally 
with  the  blasphemy,  ingratitude,  nnkindness, 
and  meanness  of  this  excuse,  its  frivolity  is 
apparent  ；  as  if,  though  Eve  gave,  that  was 
any  reason  why  Adam  should  have  eaten. 
And  I  did  eat.  Reluctantly  elicited,  the 
confession  of  his  sin  is  very  mildly  stated. 
"  A  oold  expression,  manifesting  neither  any 
ief  nor  shame  at  so  foul  an  act,  but  rather  a 
to  cover  his  sin  "  (White). 

18.— And  the  Lord  Mid  onto  the 
i— without  noticing  the  excuses,  but 


ranK  one  nor  a  generous, 
beginning  with  apology  and 
sion, ~~ tnus  reversing  the 
i  practically  rolling  Dack 
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simply  accepting  the  admission,  and  paadng 
on,  "  following  up  the  transgression  even  to 
the  root ― not  the  psychological  merely,  but 
the  historical"  (I^nge):  What  is  this  that 
thou  liaat  done  t  Or,  "  Why  hast  thoa  done 
this!"  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Luther,  De  Wette). 
"  But  the  Hebrew  phrase  has  more  vehe- 
mence ；  it  is  the  language  of  one  who  won- 
ders is  at  something  pr^igioas,  and  ought 
rather  to  be  rendered,  '  How  hast  thou  done 
this!'"  (Cahin).  And  the  woman  said 
(following  the  example  of  her  guilty  hus- 
band, omitting  any  notice  of  her  sin  in 
tempting  Adam,  and  transferring  the  blame 
of  her  own  disobedience  to  the  reptile),  The 
■erpent  beguiled  me.  literally,  caused  me 
to  forget,  hence  beguiled,  from  n^p,  to  forgot 
a  thing  (Lam.  iii  17),  or  person  (Jer.  zxiii. 
89  ；  Stanley  Leathos, 1  Gram.,'  App.  197)  ；  or, 
caused  me  to  go  astray,  from  K^j  (onuaed 
in  Kal),  kindred  to  H 후 9,  perhaps  to  err,  to 
go  astray  (Gesenius,  Fiirst)  ；  iftrar^i  (LXX.), 
IKawirrifftv  (2  Cor.  zi  8).  And  I  did  eat 
"  A  forced  confession,  but  no  appearance  of 
contrition.  '  It's  true  I  did  eat,  but  it  was 
not  my  fault  ， "  (Hughes). 

Ver.  14. ~ Confession  having  thus  been 
made  by  both  delinquents,  and  the  arch-con- 
triver of  the  whole  mischief  discovered,  the 
Divine  Judge  proceeds  to  deliver  sentence. 
And  the  Lord  God  Mid  onto  the  fervent 
Wliich  he  does  not  interrogate  as  he  did  the 
man  and  woman,  "  because  (1)  in  the  ani- 
mal itself  there  was  no  sense  of  sin,  and  (2) 
to  the  devil  he  would  hold  out  no  hope  of 
pardon"  (Calvin)  ；  "  because  the  trial  has  now 
reached  the  fountain-head  of  sin,  the  purely 
evil  purpose  (the  demoniacal)  having  no 
deeper  ground,  and  requiring  no  further  in- 
restigation "  (Lange).  Because  thou  hMt 
done  this.  1. 1,  b^ailed  the  woman.  The 
incidence  of  this  curse  has  been  explained  as 
— 1.  The  serpent  only  (Ealisch).  2.  The 
devil  only  (Macdonald).  8.  Partly  on  the 
aerpent  and  partly  on  Satan  (Calvin).  4. 
Wholly  upon  both  (Murphy,  Bush,  Cand- 
lish).  The  difficulties  attending  these  dif- 
ferent interpretations  have  thus  been  con* 
ciacly  expressed  ：  ―  "1.  Quidam  statnant 
maleiciictionem  ktam  in  serpen tem  solum, 

2uia  hie  confertur  cum  aliis  bestiis,  non  in 
iabolum,  quia  is  antea  maledictua  erat  2. 
Alii  in  diaboltun  solum,  quia  brotua  serpens 
non  potent  just^  puniri.  8.  Alii  applicant 
ver.  14  ad  serpentem,  ver.  15  in  diaDolum. 
At  vero  tu  et  to  idem  sunt  in  ntroqne  vena. 
4. 


i  existimant  earn  in  ntrumqne  la  tarn  " 
(Medus  in  'Poli  Commentar./  quoted  by 
Lange).  The  fourth  opinion  seems  most 
accordant  with  the  language  of  the  maledic- 
tion. Thou  art  eurtad.  The  cursing  of  the 
irrational  creature  should  oecauon  no  more 


difficulty  than  the  caning  of  the  earth  (ver. 
17),  or  of  the  fig  tree  (Matt  xi  21).  Creatures 
can  be  cursed  or  blessed  only  in  accordance 
with  their  natures.  The  reptile,  therefore, 
being  neither  a  moral  nor  responsible  crea- 


in  its  natnn 


ing 


r  position  in  tne  scale  or  being, 
as  the  Creator  has  a  perfect  right  to  assign 
"     i^ecific  pL 
and  function  it  ahall  subserve, 


to  his  creature  the  specific 


it  shall 
in 


； are,  and,  as  it  were,  consigned  to 
a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  being.  And 

r 

apy,  a 

ition,  the  remanding  of  the  reptile  to  an 
inferior  position  could  not  justly  be  construed 
into  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  right, 
while  it  might  serve  to  Goers  intelligent 
creatures  as  a  visible  symbol  of  his  displeasure 
against  sin  (ct  eh.  iz.  5  ;  Exod.  xzi  28 ― 86). 
Above.  Literally,  from,  i  e.  separate  and 
a^art  from  all  cattle  (Le  Clerc,  Von  Bohlen, 


nio8,  De  Wette,  Baummrten) 
(Luther,  A.V.,  Rosenmuller,  Delitzsch),  as  if 
the  other  creatures  were  either  participators 
in  or  the  instruments  of  tho  serpent's  male- 
diction. All  eattlo,  and  above  (ai»rt  from) 
every  beast  of  the  field.  The  words  imply  the 
materiality  of  the  reptile  and  the  reality  of 
the  curse,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned.  Upon 
thy  belly.  'Eir»  rf  arifiu  aov  Kal  ry  KotXi^ 
(LXX. )  ；  "  meaning  with  great  pain  and  diffi- 
"As  Adam's  labour  and  Eve's  con- 
_  pain  and  sorrow  added  to  them 

(vera.  16, 17),  so  the  serpent's  gait' 


(L  ，，- 
culty. 

ception  had  ^ 

(vera.  16, 17);  so  the  serpent's  gait"  (Ains< 
worth).  Shalt  thou  ffo.  "As  the  worm 
steals  over  the  earth  with  its  length  of  body," 
"  as  a  mean  and  despised  crawler  in  the  dost, " 
having  previously  gone  erect  (Luther),  and 
been  possessed  of  oona  (Joscphus),  and  ca- 
pable of  standing  upright  and  twining  itself 
round  the  trees  (Lange),  or  at  least  nanng 
nndergone  some  transformation  as  to  eztenuu 
(Delitzsch,  Eeil)  ；  though  tho  language 


may  import  nothing  more  than  that  whereas 
'      ptile  had  exalted 
it  was  henceforth  * 


itself  against  man, 
it  bock  into  its 


form  (I 
may  im 
the  rep 

'   irast  1 

proper  rank,"  "recalled  from  its  insolent 
motions  to  its  accustomed  mode  of  going," 
and  "at  the  same  time  condemned  to  per- 
petual infamy "  (Calvin).  As  applied  to 
Satan  this  part  of  tho  curse  proclaimed  hia 
farther  degradation  in  the  scale  of  being  in 
  "Than 


consequence  of  having  tempted  man. 
the  serpent  trailing  along  the  ground,  no 
emblem  can  more  aptly  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  apostate  spirit  who 
once  occupied  a  place  among  the  angels  of 
God,  but  nas  been  cast  down  to  the  earth, 
preparatory  to  his  deeper  plunge  into  the 
fiery  lake  (Bey.  xx.  10  ；  Macdonald).  And 
dmt  ihalt  thou  eat  /. «.  mingling  dust 
with  all  it  should  eat  "  The  great  scanti- 
ness of  food  on  which  serpents  ca 다  sabaist 
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give  rise  to  the  belief  entertained  by  many 
Eastern  nations,  and  referred  to  in  sevenu. 
Biblical  allusions  (Isa.  lxv.  25  ；  Micah  vii. 
17) ― that  thev  eat  dust "  (Ealisch).  More 
probably  it  originated  in  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Applied 
to  the  devil,  this  part  of  the  curse  was  an 
additional  intimation  of  his  degradation.  To 
"lick  the  dust "  or  "eat  the  dust "  "is 
equivalent  to  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
meanness,  shame,  and  contempt "  (Bush)  ； 
"is  indicative  of  disappointment  in  all  the 
aims  of  being"  (Murphy)  ；  "denotes  the 
highest  intensity  of  a  moral  condition,  of 
which  the  feelings  of  the  prodigal  (Luke  xv. 
16)  may  be  considered  a  type  "  (Macdonald  ； 
cf.  Ps.  IxxiL  9).  All  the  dayi  of  thy  life. 
The  degradation  should  be  perpetual  aB  well 
ns  complete. 

Ver.  15.— And  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman.  Referring ~ 1.  To  the 
fixed  and  inveterate  antipathy  oetween  the 
serpent  and  the  human  race  (Bush,  Lange)  ； 
to  that  alone  (Knobel).  2.  To  the  antago- 
nism henceforth  to  be  established  between 
tho  tempter  and  mank  ind  (Murphy)  ；  to 
that  alone  (Calvin,  Bonar,  Wordsworth, 
Macdonald).  And  between  thy  feed  and 
her  teed.  Here  the  curse  manifestly  out- 
grows the  literal  serpent,  and  refers  almost 
exclusively  to  the  invisible  tempter.  The 
hostility  commenced  between  tne  woman 
and  her  destroyer  was  to  be  continued  by 
their  descendants ― the  seed  of  the  serpent 
being  those  of  Eve's  ^posterity  who  should 
imbioo  the  devil's  spirit  and  obey  the  devil's 
rule  (cf.  Matt  xxiiL  83  ；  1  Jonn  iii.  10)  ； 
and  the  seed  of  the  woman  signifying  those 
whose  character  and  life  should  be  of  an 
opposite  description,  and  in  particular  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  ia  styled  by  pre- 
eminence "  the  Seed (Gal.  iii  16,  19),  and 
who  came  "to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil "  (Heb.  ii.  4  ;  1  John  iii  8).  This  we 
learn  from  the  words  which  follow,  and 
which,  not  obscurely,  point  to  a  seed  which 
should  be  individual  and  personal.  It— or  he; 
aitroQ  (LXX.);  not  ipsa  (Vulgate,  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Gregory  toe  Great  ；  later  Ilomish 
interpreters  understanding  the  Virgin) ~ shall 
bmise.  1.,  Shall  crush,  trample  down ~ ren- 
dering by  terere  or  conterere  (Vulgate, 
Svriac,  Samaritan,  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Keil, 
KEdisch).  2.  Shall  pierce,  wound,  bite- 
taking  the  verb  as  =  하 &향,  to  bite  (Fiirat, 
Calvin).  8.  Shall  watch,  lie  in  wait  =  ^ 
(LXX. ,  ri|p^<rf«— Wordsworth  suggests  as  the 
correct  reading  rtpriou,  from  r#pK*^o«/fl 
vninero  ―  Gesenins,  Knobel).    The  w 


pefforo. 
^he  word 
in  Scrip- 


ocenrs  only  in  two  other  places 
ture— Job  ix.  17  ;  Ps.  czxxix.  11 ~- and  in 
the  latter  of  these  the  reading  is  doubtful 
(ct  PerowQe  on  P&  in  loco).   Hence  the 


difficulty  of  deciding  with  absolute  certain  힝 r 
between  these  rival  interpretations.  Ps.  xci. 
13  and  Rom.  xvi  20  appear  to  sanction  the 
first;  the  second  is  fayoured  by  the  application 
of  the  same  word  to  the  hostile  action  of  the 
serpent,  which  ia  not  treading,  but  biting;  tho 
feebleness  of  the  third  is  its  chief  objection. 
Thy  head.  I.  e.  the  superior  part  of  thee 
(Ciuvin),  meaning  that  the  serpent  would  be 
completely  destroyed,  the  head  of  the  reptile 
being  that  part  of  its  body  in  which  a  wound 
was  most  dan 홧 erons,  and  which  the  creature 
itself  instinctively  protects  ；  or  the  import 
of  the  expression  may  be,  He  shall  attack 
thee  in  a  oold  and  manly  way  (T.  Lewis). 
And  thou  ilialt  bmiie  hit  heel.  L  e.  the 
inferior  part  (Calvin),  implying  that  in  the 
conflict  ne  would  be  wounded,  but  not  de- 
stroyed ；  or  "the  biting  of  the  heel  may 
denote  the  mean,  insidious  character  of  the 
devil's  warfare  "  (T.  Lewis). 

Ver.  16.— Vnto  the  woman  he  laid.  Pass- 
ing judgment  on  her  first  who  had  sinned 
firet,  but  CHrsing  neither  her  nor  her  hus- 
band, as  "  being  candidates  for  restoration  " 
(Tertullian).  The  sentence  pronounced  on 
Eve  was  twofold.  I  will  greatly  multiply 
thy  ioxtow  and  thy  conception.  A  hendiaays 
for  "  the  sorrow  of  thy  conception  "  (Ge9e- 
nias,  Bush),  though  this  is  not  necessaiy. 
The  womanly  and  wifely  sorrow  of  Eve  was 
to  be  intensmed,  and  in  particular  the  pains 
of  parturition  were  to  be  multiplied  (cf.  Jer. 
xxxL  8).  The  second  idea  is  more  folly 
explained  in  the  next  claase.  In  ioitow 
■halt  thou  bring  forth  ehildren.  Literally, 
sons,  daughters  being  included.  The  ^ains 
of  childbirth  are  in  Scripture  emblematic  of 
the  severest  anguish  botn  of  body  and  mind 
(cf.  Ps.  xlviii  7  ；  Micah  iv.  9,  10  ；  1  Thesa. 
y.  S  ；  John  xvi.  21;  Rev.  xii.  2).  The  ^08j)ol 
gives  a  special  promise  to  mothers  (1  Tim.  ii 
15J.  *'By  bringing  forth  is  also  meant 
bringing  up  after  the  birth,  as  in  ch.  1.  23  " 
(Ainsworth).  And  thy  desire  shall  be  to 
thy  httiband.  njJ^K'Jp,  from  to  run,  to 
have  a  vehement  longing  for  a  thing,  may 
have  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  Cant 
vii.  10  (Dathe,  Rosenmiiller,  Delitzsch,  Keil, 
BoMen,  Ealisch,  Alford)  ；  but  is  better  taken 
as  expressive  of  deferential  submissivenesa, 
as  in  ch.  iv.  7  (Luther,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc, 
Lange,  Macdonald,  Speaker's  '  Commentary*.) 
Following  the  LXX.  {avoerpo^),  Murphy 
explains  it  as  meaning,  "The  determination 
of  thy  will  shall  be  yielded  to  thy  husband." 
According  to  the  analogy  of  the  two  previous 
clauses,  tKe  precise  import  of  this  ia  expressed 
in  the  next,  though  by  many  it  is  n 
as  a  distinct  item  in  the  curse  (I 
Alford,  Clarke,  Wordsworth).  And  he  i 
rule  over  thea.  Not  merely  a  prop 
woman's  rabj«ction,  bat  an  inveatiti 
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man  with,  supremacy  over  the  woman  ；  or 
rtther  a  oonnrmation  and  perpetuation  of 
that  authority  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  man  at  the  creation.   Woman  had  been 

£>en  him  as  an  helpmeet  (ch.  ii  18),  and 
jr  relation  to  the  man  from  the  first  was 
constituted  one  of  dependence.  It  was  the 
rerenal  of  this  Divinely-established  order 
that  had  led  to  the  fell  (ch.  iiL  17).  Hence- 
"    "    *  "  gated 

'  «ub- 
(ubjection  to 
man's  authority,  a  wife  is  described  as  the 
possessed  or  subjected  one  of  a  lord  (ch.  xx. 
8  ；  Deut.  xx.  22),  and  a  husband  as  the  lord 
of  a  woman  (Exod.  xxL  8).  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  was 
one  of  distinct  subordination,  though  not  of 
oppression,  and  certainly  not  of  slavery,  as  it 
it  too  often  has  been  in  Keathen  and  Moham- 
medan countries.  Christianity,  while  placing 
woman  on  the  same  platform  with  man  as 
regards  the  blessinffs  of  the  gospel  (GaL  iii. 
28)}  explicitly  inciucates  her  subordination 
to  the  man  in  the  relationship  of  marriage 
(Ephes.  v.  22 ;  CoL  iii  18 ;  1  Pet  iiL  1). 

Ver.  17.— And  unto  Adam  ho  Mid.  The 
noun  here  used  for  the  first  time  without  the 
article  is  explained  as  a  proper  name  (Keil, 
Lange,  Speaker's  1  Commentary though 
perhaps  it  is  rather  designed  to  express  the 
man's  representative  character  (Macdonald). 
Baeanie  thou  hast  hearkened  onto  the  roioe 
of  thy  wiib.  Preceding  his  sentence  with  a 
declaration  of  his  guilt,  which  culminated  in 
this,  that  instead  of  acting  as  his  wife's  pro- 
tector prior  to  her  disobeoience,  or  as  her 
mentor  subsequent  to  that  act,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  her  to  ropentanoe,  ho  became  her 
ffuilty  coadjutor  through  yielding  himself  to 
£er  persuasions.  And  liaat  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  whieh  I  eomnUmded  thee,  saying,  Thou 
■halt  not  eat  of  it.  For  which  a  twofold 
judgment  is  likewise  pronounced  upon  Adam. 
€nned  is  the  ground.  HcC  adamaht  out  of 
which  man  was  taken  (ch.  iL  7)  ；  i  e,  the 
soil  outside  of  the  garden.  The  langoage 
doca  not  necessarily  imply  that  now,  for  the 


first  time,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  the 
physical  globe  underwent  a  change,  "be- 
coming from  that  point  onward  a  realm  of 
deformity  and  discord,  as  before  it  was  not, 
and  displaying  in  all  its  sceneries  and  com- 
biuations  the  tokens  of  a  broken  consti- 
tution" (vide  Boshnell,  '  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural/  ch.  vii);  simply  it  annoonces 
the  fact  that,  because  of  the  transgression  of 
which  he  had  been  gailtj,  he  would  find 
the  laud  beyond  the  confines  of  Eden  lying 


tinder  a  doom  of  sterility  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  20). 
For  thy  iak«.  1.  Because  of  thy 

sin  it  required  to  be  such  a  world.  2.  For 
thy  good  it  was  better  that  such  a  curse 
8houIa  lie  upon  the  ground.  Reading  1 
instead  of  *"),  the  LXX.  translate  iv  to7q 
tpyoic  ；  and  the  Vulgate,  In  opere  tuo.  In 
forrow.  Literally,  pavnfvl  labour  (cf.  ver. 
16  ；  Prov.  v.  10).  Shalt  thou  eat  of  it 
L  e.  of  its  fruits  (cf.  Isa.  i  7  ；  xxxvi  16  ； 
xxxvii  80).  "  Bread  of  sorrow  "  (Ps.  exxvii 
2)  is  bread  procured  and  eaten  amidst  hard 
labour.   All  the  dayi  of  thy  life. 

Ver.  18.— Thorns  aUo  and  thiitlei.  Terms 
occiirriiig  only  here  and  in  Hosea  z>  8  =  the 
similar  expressions  in  Isa.  6 ;  vii  28  (Ka- 
liflch,  Keil,  Macdonald).  Shall  it  bring  forth 
to  thee.  I、  e,  these  shall  be  its  spontaneous 
productions  ；  if  thou  desirest  anything  else 
thou  must  labour  for  it  And  thou  ihalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field.  u  Not  the  fruit  of 
paradise "  (Wordsworth),  but  "the  lesser 
growths  sown  by  his  own  toil "  (Alford) ― an 
intimation  that  henceforth  man  was  "  to  be 
deprived  of  his  former  delicacies  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  compelled  to  use,  in  addition, 
the  herbs  which  had  been  designed  only  for 
brute  animals  ； "  and  perhape  also  "  a  con- 
solation/' as  if  promising  that,  notwith- 
standing the  thorns  and  thistles,  "  it  should 
still  yield  him  snstenanoe  "  (Calvin). 

Ver.  19.— In  the  iweat  of  thy  face  (so 
called,  as  having  there  its  source  and  being 
there  visible)  shalt  thou  Mt  bread.  I.  e. 
all  food  {vide  Job  xxviiL  5  ；  Ps.  civ.  14  ； 
Matt  xiv.  15 ；  Markvi  36).  "Toeat  bread " 
is  to  possess  the  means  of  sustaining  life 
(Eccles.  v.  16;  Amos  vii.  12).  Till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground  (tho  mortality  of 
man  is  thus  assumed  as  certain)  ；  for  out  of 
it  thou  wan  taken.  Not  declaring  the 
reason  of  man's  dissolution,  as  if  it  were 
involved  in  his  original  material  constitution, 
but  reminding  him  that  in  conBequence  of 
his  transgression  he  had  forfeited  the  privi- 
lege of  immunity  from  death,  and  must 
now  return  to  the  soil  whence  he'  sprung. 

fiQ  t\ri^9fiQ  (LXX.)  ；  do  qua  sumptus  es 
(Vulgate)  ；  "out  of  which  thou  wast  taken  " 
(Macdonald,  Gesenius).  On  the  uao  of  、$  as 
a  relative  pronoun  =  cf.  Gesenius, 
1  Lex.  sub  nom.,'  who  quotes  this  and  ch. 
iv.  25  as  examples.  Vide  also  Stanley 
Leathes,  '  Heb.  Gram.,,  p.  202  ；  and  1  Glasai 
Philoloffia/  lib.  iii.  tr.  2,  err.  p.  385.  TbU 
use  of  ^9,  however,  appears  to  oe  doubtful, 
and  is  not  necessary  in  any  of  the  examples 
quoted. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  S—19.—The  jlr8t  judgment  scene.  L  Thb  flight  of  the  criminals.  1. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  smful  men  to  flee  from  God*  "Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Qod "  (ver.  8).  So  "  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto 
Tarehish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (Jonah  i.  3).  (1)  Through  a  consciousness 
of  guilt  A  perception  of  their  nakedness  caused  our  first  parents  to  seek  Hie  shelter 
of  the  garden  trees  (ver.  10).  Doubtless  it  was  the  burden  lying  on  Jonah's  con- 
science that  sent  him  down  into  the  ship's  hold  (Jonah  i.  6).  So  awakened  sinners 
ever  feel  themselves  constrained  to  get  away  from  Qod.  (2》  From  a  dread  of  pun^ 
utkmerU.  Not  perhaps  bo  long  as  they  imagine  Qod  ta  be  either  unacquainted  with 
or  indifferent  to  their  offence,  but  immediately  they  apprehend  that  their  wickedness 
is  discovered  (cf.  Exod.  ii.  16).  The  sound  of  Jehovah's  voice  as  he  came  towards 
our  first  parents  filled  them  with  alarm.  How  much  more  will  the  full  revelation  of 
his  glorious  presence  in  flaming  fire  affright  the  ungodly  I  2.  It  is  God's  habit  to 
pursue  transgressors.  As  he  pursued  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  by  his  voice  (ver.  9), 
and  Jonah  on  the  deep  by  a  wind  (Jonah  i.  4),  and  David  by  his  prophet  (2  Sara.  xii.  1〉， 
so  does  he  still  in  his  providence,  and  through  the  ministry  of  bis  word,  and  by  his 
Spirit,  follow  after  fleeing  sinners "― (1)  to  apprehend  them  (cf.  Phil.  iii.  12)  ；  (2)  to 
forgive  and  save  them  (Luke  xix.  10)  ；  (3)  if  they  will  not  be  forgiven,  to  punish 
them  (2  Thess.  i.  8).  3.  It  is  the  certain  fate  of  all  fugitives  to  be  eventually 
arrested.  Witness  Adam  and  Eve  (ver.  9)，  Cain  (ch.  iv.  9),  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  1 ), 
Ahab  (1  Eang8  xxi.  20),  Jonah  (ch.  i.  6).  Distance  will  not  prevent  (Ps.  czzxiz.  7). 
Darkness  will  not  hinder  (Ps.  cxzzix.  11).  Secrecy  will  not  avail  (Heb.  iv.  13). 
Materia]  defences  will  not  ward  off  the  coming  doom  (Amos  ix.  2,  3).  The  lapse  of 
time  will  not  make  it  less  certain  (Num.  xxxii.  23). 

II.  The  examination  of  the  criminals.  1.  God's  questions  are  always  pain- 
fully direct  and  searching.  "Adam,  where  art  thou?"  (ver.  9).  " Who  tola  thee 
thou  wast  naked ？  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree?"  ^vcr.  11).  "What  hast  thou 
done  ？  ，,  (ver.  13).  (1)  Because  he  knows  tbe  fact  of  the  sinner's  ffuilt.  The  nature 
and  aggravation,  the  time,  oircumstances,  manner,  and  reason  of  vie  sinner's  trans- 
gression are  perfectly  understood.  (2)  Because  he  aims  at  the  sinner's  conviction  ； 
t.  e.  he  desires  to  bring  sinners  to  a  realisation  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  behaviour 
corresponding  to  that  which  he  himself  possesses.  (3)  Because  he  wishes  to  elicit  a 
confession  from  the  sinnerfs  mouth.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  or  sal- 
vation (Prov.  xxviii.  13  ；  1  John  i.  9).  2.  Man's  apologies  are  always  extremely  weuh 
and  trifling.  (1)  As  attempting  to  excuse  that  which  roust  for  ever  be  inexcusable, 
via.,  disobedience  to  God's  commandment.  Nothing  can  justify  sin.  God's  authority 
over  man  being  supreme,  no  one  can  relieve  man  from  his  responsibility  to  yield  im- 
plicit submission  to  the  Divine  precepts.  Jehovah's  question  rests  special  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  Adam's  sin  was  a  transgression  of  his  commandment  (ver.  11).  (2)  As 
seeking  to  transfer  the  burden  of  guilt  from  himself  to  another.  Adam  blames  his 
wife  ；  Eve  blames  the  serpent  ；  and  ever  since,  sinners  have  been  trying  to  blame  any- 
thing and  everything  except  themselves ― the  companions  God  has  given  them  ；  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  God  has  placed  them  ；  the  peculiar  teipperaments  and  disposi- 
tions with  which  God  has  endowed  them.  (3)  As  failing  to  obliterate  the  fact  of 
transgression.  Even  Adam  and  Eve  both  discern  as  much  as  this.  Beginning  with 
apologies,  they  were  obliged  to  end  with  avowal  of  their  guilt  And  if  man  can 
detect  the  worthlessness  of  his  own  hastily-invented  pleas,  much  more,  we  may  be 
sure,  can  God  pierce  through  all  the  flimsy  and  trifling  arguments  that  sinners  offer 
to  extenuate  their  faults.  (4)  As  not  requiring  to  be  answered.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Jehovah,  does  not  condescend  to  answer  either  Adam  or  his  wife  ；  the  reason  being, 
doubtless,  that  any  reply  to  their  foolish  speeches  was  unnecessary^  3.  The  Divine 
verdict  is  always  clear  and  convincing,  (1)  Though  in  this  case  unspoken,  it  was 
yet  implied,  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  require  to  be  informed  of  their  culpability. 
And  neither  will  sinners  need  to  be  informed  of  their  guilt  and  condemnation  when 
they  stand  before  the  great  white  throne.  It  is  a  special  mark  of  mercy  that  God 
informs  sinners  vfi  the  gospel  of  the  nature  of  the  veraict  which  has  been  pronounced 
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against  them  (John  iii.  18, 19).  (2)  It  was  so  convincing  that  it  was  not  denied. 
Adam  and  Eve  we  can  suppose  were  speechless.   So  was  the  disobedient  wedding 


(Rev.  yi.  17). 

III.  The  sentence  of  the  criminals.  1.  On  the  aerpent— judgment  without 
mercy.  (1)  Degradation  on  both  the  reptile  and  the  tempter.  (2)  Hostility  between 
1 뇨 e  serpent  s  brood  and  the  woman's  seed.  (3)  Ultimate  destruction  of  the  tempter 
by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  woman's  seed.  2.  On  the  sinning  pair mercy, 
and  then  judgment*  (1)  Mercy  for  both.  Great  mercy ― the  restitution  of  themselves 
and  of  their  seed  (or  at  least  a  portion  of  it)  by  the  complete  annihilation  of  their 
adversary  through  the  sufferings  of  a  distinguished  woman's  seed.  Certain  mercy ― 
the  entire  scheme  for  their  recovery  was  to  depend  on  God,  who  here  says,  "  I  will 
put  ..."  Free  mercy —— neither  solicited  nor  deserved  by  Adam  or  his  wife.  (2) 
Judgment  for  each.  For  the  woman,  sorrow  in  accomplishing  her  womanly  and 
wifely  destiny,  combined  with  a  position  of  dependence  on  and  submission  to  her 
husband.    For  the  man,  a  life  of  sorrowful  labour,  a  doom  of  certain  death. 


Learn ― 1.  The  folly  of  attempting  to  hide  from  God.  It  is  better  to  flee  to  God 
than  to  run  from  God,  even  when  we  sin  (Pe.  cxliii.  9).  2.  The  expediency  of 
confessing  to  God.  It  is  always  the  shortest  path  to  mercy  and  forgiveness  (Ps. 
xxxii.  5).  3.  The  gentle  treatment  which  men  receive  from  God.  Like  David,  we 
have  all  reason  to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as,  and  even  rather  than,  judgment 


Ver.  8. ― The  toorhing  of  the  sin-stricken  conscience.  I.  God  the  Judge  bevkal- 
ino  himselp.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  God  represents  to  men  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, which,  like  lights  would  be  intolerable  to  the  shamefaced. 

II.  Man  hiding  fbom  the  Judge  bbcausb  vnablb  to  ubet  him.  While  the 
darkness  of  the  thick  foliage  was  regarded  as  a  covering,  hiding  nakedness,  it  is  yet 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  that  the  guilty  seek  refuge. 

III.  Mam's  bblp  against  himself*.  The  instinctive  action  of  shame  is  a  testimony 
to  the  moral  nature  and  position  of  man.    So  it  may  be  said ― 

IV.  Guilt  is  itself  God's  witness,  comprehending  the  sense  of  righteousness  and 
tLe  sense  of  transgression  in  the  same  being.  (Perhaps  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
working  or  the  conscience  in  the  description  of  the  voice  of  God  as  mingling  in  the 
facts  of  the  natural  world  ；  "  the  cool  of  the  day  "  being  literally  the  "  evening  breeze," 
whose  whispering  sound  became  articulate  to  die  ears  of  those  who  feared  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  their  Judge.) ― B. 

Ver.  9. ― The  searching  question.  We  can  picture  the  dread  of  this  question. 
Have  you  considered  its  love ~ that  it  is  really  the  first  word  of  the  gospel  ？  Already 
the  Shepherd  goes  forth  to  seek  the  lost  sheep.  The  Bible  shows  us  ―  1.  The 
original  state  of  man  ；  what  God  intended  his  lot  to  be.  2.  The  entry  of  sin,  and  fall 
from  happiness.    3.  The  announcement  and  carrying  out  God's  plan  of  restoration. 

The  oospel  begins  not  with  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  but  with  showing  man 
his  nbbd.  Thus  (John  iv.  15 ― 18)  our  Saviour's  answer  to  "  Give  me  this  water  " 
was  to  convince  of  sin :  "  Go,  call  thy  husband."  That  first  loving  call  has  never 
ceased.  Men  are  still  straying,  still  must  come  to  themselves  (Luke  xv.  17).  We 
hear  it  in  the  Baptist's  teaching  ；  in  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  ；  and 
daily  in  his  life-giving  work  the  Holy  Spirit's  first  step  is  to  convince  of  sin.  And 
not  merely  in  conversion,  but  at  every  stage  he  repeats,  "  Where  art  thou  ？  ，，  To 
welcome  God's  gift  we  must  feel  our  own  need  ；  and  the  inexhaustible  treasures  in 
Christ  are  discerned  as  we  mark  daily  the  defects  of  our  service,  and  how  far  we  are 
from  the  goal  of  our  striving  (Phil.  iii.  13,  14).  Henoe,  even  in  a  Christian  con- 
urbation, it  is  needful  to  press  "  WJiere  art  thou  ？  "  to  lead  men  nearer  to  Christ. 
We  want  to  8tir  up  easy-going  disciples,  to  make  Christians  consider  their  calling, 
to  rouse  to  higher  life  and  work.  Our  Saviour's  call  is,  "  Follow  me."  How  are 
you  doing  this  ？   You  are  pledged  to  be  his  soldiers  ；  what  reality  is  there  in  your 
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fighting ？  How  many  are  content  merely  to  do  as  others  dot  What  do  ye  for 
Christ?  You  have  your  Bible ；  is  it  studied,  prayed  over?  What  do  ye  to 
spread  its  truth  ？  Ye  think  not  how  much  harm  is  done  by  apathy,  how  much  silent 
teaching  of  unbelief  there  is  in  the  want  of  open  confession  of  Christ  Many  are 
zealous  for  their  own  views.  Where  is  the  seif-denying  mind  of  Christ,  the  spirit 
of  love  ？  Many  count  themselves  spiritual,  consider  that  thejr  have  turned  to  the 
Lord,  and  are  certainly  in  his  fold.  Where  is  St.  Paul，8  spirit  of  watchfulness  ？ 
(1  Cor.  iz.  26,  27V  "  Where  art  thou  ？  "  May  the  answer  of  each  be,  Not  shut 
up  in  myself,  not  following  the  multitude,  but  "  looking  unto  Jesus." ― M. 

Vers.  14, 15. ― The  doom  of  Satan  and  the  hope  of  man.  I.  Thb  doom' or  degrad- 
ation (ver.  14). 

II.  The  doom  of  hostility  (ver.  15).  Three  stages: ― 1.  The  enmity.  2.  The 
conflict.    3.  The  victory. 

Lessons: ― 1.  See  the  wondrous  mercy  of  God  in  proclaiming  from  the  first  day 
of  sin,  and  putting  into  the  forefront,  a  purpose  of  salvation.  2.  Have  we  re* 
cognised  it  to  the  overcoming  of  the  devil  ？ ― W. 

Vers.  9 24. ― The  word  of  God  in  the  moral  chaos.  These  verses  bring  before  us 
very  distinctly  the  elements  of  man's  sinful  state,  and  of  the  redemptive  dispensa- 
tion of  God  which  came  out  of  it  by  the  action  of  his  brooding  Spirit  of  life  upon  the 
chaos. 

I.  The  word  of  God  addressed  to  the  personal  consciousness  is  the  beginning 
OF  thb  new  wobld.  "  The  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where 
art  thou  f  "  Before  that  direct  intercourse  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit 
of  man  there  is  no  distinct  recognition  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  no  separation  or  its 
moral  and  physical  consequences.  The  "  Where  art  thou  f "  begins  the  spiritual 
work. 

II.  The  process  op  the  work  of  God  in  thb  conscience  is  one  that  leads  us 

FROM  THB  OUTSIDE  CIRCLE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THB  INNERM08T  CENTRE  OP  CONVICTION 

and  confession.  "  I  was  naked,"  "  I  was  afraid,"  "  I  hid  myself,"  "  The  woman  gave 
me  of  the  tree,"  "  I  did  eat  ； "  so  at  last  we  get  to  the  central  fact ― I  broke  the  com- 
mandment, I  am  guilty  towards  God.  Each  lays  the  blame  on  another ^ the  man  on 
the  woman,  the  woman  on  the  serpent.  But  the  main  fact  is  this,  that  when  once 
the  voice  of  God  deals  with  us,  when  once  the  Spirit  of  light  and  life  broods  over 
the  chaos,  there  will  be  truth  brought  out,  and  the  beginning  of  all  new  creation  is 
confession  of  sin.  After  all,  both  the  transgressors  admitted  the  fact :  "  1  did  ecU^% 
Nor  do  they  dare  to  state  what  is  untrue,  although  they  attempt  to  excuse  themselves  ； 
for  there  may  be  a  true  confession  of  sin  before  there  is  a  sense  of  its  greatness  and 
inexcusableness. 

III.  The  transgression  being  clearly  revealed,  next  comes  thb  Divine  condemna- 
tion. It  is  upon  the  background  of  judgment  that  redemption  must  be  placed,  that 
it  may  be  clearly  seen  to  be  of  God's  free  grace.  The  judgment  upon  the  serpent 
must  be  viewed  as  a  fact  in  the  sphere  of  mctfCs  world,  not  in  the  larger  sphere  of 
the  superhuman  suggested  by  the  later  use  of  the  term  "  serpent"  God  8  condemna- 
tion or  Satan  is  only  shadowed  forth  here,  not  actually  described.  The  cursed  animal 
simply  represents  the  cursed  agent  or  itutrument,  and  therefore  was  intended  to 
embody  the  curse  of  em  to  the  eyes  of  man.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  fifteenth  verse 
mu8t  not  be  shorn  of  its  spiritual  appuc&tion  by  a  merely  naturalistic  interpretation. 
Man's  inborn  detestation  of  the  serpent  brood,  and  the  serpent's  lurking  enmity 
against  man,  as  it  waits  at  his  heel,  is  rightly  taken  as  symbolically  representing  (1) 
the  antagonism  between  good  and  evil  introduced  into  iLe  world  by  man's  fall  ；  (2) 
the  necessity  that  that  antagonism  should  be  maintained  ；  and  (3)  the  purpose  of  God 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  destruction  of  the  serpent,  the  removing 
out  of  tho  way  both  of  the  evil  principle  and  of  the  besetments  of  roan^s  life  which 
have  arisen  out  of  it.  This  liJirst  promise^  as  it  is  called,  was  not  given  in  the  form 
of  a  promise,  but  of  a  sentence*  Are  we  not  reminded  of  the  cross,  which  itself  was 
the  carrying  out  of  a  sentence,  but  in  which  was  included  the  redeeming  mercy  of 
God  ？  Life  in  d^aih  w  %e  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice,    "  It  pUcued  toe  Lord  to 
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bruise  Mm  "  (Isa.  liii.  10),  "  Through  death  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,1*  &o*  (neb.  ii.  14).  It  must  have  been  itself  like  a  revelation  of  redeeming 
love  that  God  pronounced  sentence  first  upon  the  serj?erU,  not  upon  man,  thereby 
teaching  him  tnat  he  was  in  the  sight  of  God  a  victim  of  the  evil  power,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  victorious  seed  of  the  woman,  rather  than  an  enemy  to  be  crushed 
and  destroyed.  The  sentence  seemed  to  say,  Thou,  the  serpent,  art  the  evil  Uiing  to 
be  anwhilated ;  man  shall  be  saved,  though  wounded  and  bruised  in  the  heel  ；  the 
u  woman' s  seed"  shall  bo  the  conqueror, ― which  was  the  prediction  of  a  renovation 
of  humanity  in  a  second  Adam,  a  dim  forecasting  of  the  future,  indeed,  but  a  certain 
and  unmistakable  proclamation  of  the  oontinoance  of  the  race,  notwithstanding  sin 
and  death  ；  and  in  that  continuance  it  was  declared  there  should  be  a  realisation  of 
entire  deliverance.  The  sentence  upon  the  woman,  which  follows  that  upon  the  ser- 
pent, as  she  was  the  first  in  the  transgression,  is  a  sentence  which,  while  it  clearly 
demonstrates  the  evil  of  sin,  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  mercy  of  God.  The 
woman's  sorrow  is  that  which  she  can  and  does  forget,  for  "  joy  that  a  man  is  born 
into  the  world."  Her  desire  to  her  husband  and  her  submission  to  his  rule  do  come 
oat  of  that  fall  of  her  nature  in  which  she  is  made  subject  to  the  conditions  of  a 
fleshly  life  ；  but  from  the  same  earthly  soil  spring  up  the  hallowed  blossoms  and 
fruits  of  the  affections,  filling  the  world  with  beauty  and  blessing.  So  have  the  law 
of  righteousness  and  the  law  of  love  from  the  beginning  blended  together  in  the 
government  of  God.  In  like  manner,  the  sentence  ujx>n  the  man  is  the  same  revela- 
tion of  Divine  good ness  in  the  midst  of  condemnation.  The  ground  is  cursed  for 
man' 8  sake.  To  thee  it  shall  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  i, «.  thy  labour  shall 
not  be  the  productive  labour  it  would  have  been ~ thou  shalt  put  it  forth  among 
difficulties  and  obstacles.  Thou  shalt  see  thine  own  moral  perversity  reflected  in 
the  stubborn  barrenness,  the  wilderness  growth  of  nature.  Yet  thou  shalt  eat  the 
herb  of  the  field,  and  depend  upon  it.  With  sweat  of  thy  face  all  through  thv  life 
thou  shalt  win  thy  bread  from  an  unwilling  earth.  And  at  last  the  dust  beneatn  thy 
feet  shall  claim  thee  as  its  own  ；  thy  toil-worn  frame  shall  crumble  down  into  the 
grave.  It  was  (1)  a  sentence  of  death,  of  death  in  life  ；  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
(2)  a  merciful  appointment  of  man*8  most  peaceful  and  healthy  occupation ― to  till 
the  ground,  to  grow  the  corn,  to  eat  the  bread  ；  and  it  was  (3)  a  proclamation  of 
welcome  release  from,  the  burden  "  when  the  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it."  There  is  no  allusion  in  any  of  these 
sentences  to  spiritual  results  of  transgression,  but  that  is  only  because  the  whole  is 
a  representation  of  the  fall,  objectively  regarded^  Just  as  the  serpent  is  spoken  of 
a$  though  it  were  only  an  animal  on  the  earth,  so  man's  sin  is  spoken  of  as  uiougk  it 
were  only  his  life's  error,  to  be  paid  for  in  his  life's  suffering  ；  but  as  in  the  former 
case  the  deeper  spiritual  meaning  lies  behind  the  form  of  the  serpent,  so  in  the  latter 
the  condemnation  which  brings  toil  and  sufEering  and  death  upon  man*8  bodily 
frame  brings  upon  his  whole  nature  that  which  the  external  infliction  Bymbolises  and 
sets  forth.  The  life  goes  down  into  the  dust,  but  it  is  the  life  which  by  sin  hud  be- 
come a  smitten,  cursed  thing  ；  that  hiding  of  it  in  the  dust  is  the  end,  so  far  as  the  mere 
sentence  is  concerned.  We  must,  however,  wait  for  the  revelation  which  is  to  be 
made  in  the  new  man, "« the  life  coming  forth  again, ― which,  though  but  dimly  pro- 
mised, is  yet  suggested  in  the  storpr  of  paradise.  Adam  gave  a  new  name  to  his  wife 
when  she  became  to  him  something  more  than  "a  help^meet  for  him.11  He  called 
lier,  first,  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.  He  called  her,  afterwards, 
"  Eve,"  as  the  life-producing,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living"  The  coats 
of  skin ― which  were  not,  like  the  fig-leaves  sewn  together,  man's  own  device  for 
biding  shame,  but  God's  preparation  for  preserving  that  reverence  between  the  sexes 
so  vital  to  the  very  continuance  of  the  race  itself betokened  again  the  mingling  of 
mercy  with  judgment  ；  for,  apart  altogether  from  any  theory  as  to  the  slain  animcds 
whose  skins  were  employed,  the  Divine  origin  of  clothing  is  a  most  significant  fact. 
When  we  are  told  that  "  the  Lord  God  made  them  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them," 
we  must  interpret  the  language  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  narrative,  which  is 
that  of  an  objective  representation  of  the  mysteries  of  man's  primeval  life.  It  would 
not  be  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  the  whole  book  to  say  in  what  method  such 
Divine  interposition  was  brought  about  To  the  Biblical  writers  a  spiritual  guidance! 
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a  work  of  God  in  the  mind  of  man,  is  just  as  truly  God's  own  act  as  though  it  were 
altogether  apart  from  any  human  agency.  The  origin  of  clothing  was  an  inspiration. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  putting  too  much  into  the  language  to  see  in  such  a  fact  an  allusion 
to  other  facts.  Man  is  directed  to  use  skins  ；  might  he  not  have  been  directed  to  slay 
animals  ？  If  so,  might  not  such  slaughter  of  animals  have  been  first  connected  With 
religious  observances,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  save 
in  the  indirect  form  of  dominion  over  the  lower  creation  ？  In  the  fourth  chapter,  in 
the  extra  paradisaic  life,  the  keeping  of  herds  and  flocks  is  mentioned  as  a  natural 
sequel.  Doubtless  from  the  time  of  the  fall  the  mode  of  】ife  was  entirely  changed, 
as  was  its  sphere.  Before  sin  man  was  an  animal  indeed,  but  with  his  animal  nature 
in  entire  subordination  ；  after  his  fall  he  was  under  the  laws  of  animal  life,  both  as 
to  its  support  and  propagation.  Death  became  the  ruling  fact  of  life,  as  it  is  in  the 
mere  animal  races.  Man  is  delivered  from  it  only  as  he  is  lifted  out  of  the  animal 
sphere  and  becomes  a  child  of  God.  The  expulsion  from  Eden  was  part  of  the 
Divine  sentence,  but  it  was  part  of  the  redemptive  work  which  commenced  imme- 
diately upon  the  fall.  The  creature  knowing  good  and  evil  by  disobedience  must 
not  live  tor  ever  in  that  disobedience.  He  must  die  that  he  may  be  released  from 
the  burden  of  his  corruption.  An  immortality  of  sin  is  not  God's  purpose  for  his 
creature.    Therefore  the  Lord  God  shut  up  Eden. ― R 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  20. Anraigned,  convicted,  judged, 
the  guilty  but  pardoned  pair  prepare  to  leave 
their  prden  home ~~ the  woman  to  begin  her 
experience  of  sorrow,  dependence,  and  sub- 
jection ；  the  man  to  enter  upon  his  life  career 
of  hardship  and  toil,  and  both  to  meet  their 
doom  of  certain,  though  it  might  be  of  long- 
delayed,  death.  The  impression  made  upon 
their  hearts  by  the  Divine  clemency,  though 
not  directly  stated  by  the  historian,  may  be 
inferred  from  what  is  next  recorded  as 


ing  happened  within  the  precincts  of  £den 
ere  they  entered  on  their  exile.  And  Adam 
ealled  (not  prior  to  the  fall,  reading  the 
verb  as  a  pluperfect  (Calvin),  nor  after  the 
birth  of  Cam,  transferring  the  present  verse 
to  ch.  iv.  2  (Enobel),  but  subsequent  to  the 
promise  of  the  woman's  seed,  and  preceding 
their  ejection  from  the  garden)  his  wife's 
name  Eve.  Chavvah，  from  chavvah  =  chay- 
yah,  to  live  (cf.  with  the  organic  root  chin 
the  Sanscrit,  qtv ;  Gothic,  quiv  ；  Latin, 
vivo,  gigno,  vtgeo;  Greek,  Zaut,  &c,  the 
fundamental  idea  being  to  breathe,  to  respire 
Fiirat),  is  correctly  rendered  life— by 
the  LXX.}  Josephus,  Philo,  Gesenius,  De- 
litzsch,  Macdonald,  &c  Lange,  regarding  it 
as  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  participle 
mechavvah,  understands  it  to  signify  "  the 
sustenance,  i.  e,  the  propagation  of  life 
while  Enobel,  viewing  it  as  an  adjective, 
hints  at  woman's  peculiar  function ᅳ- IT]},  HJlj 
—to  quicken  seed  (ch.  xix.  S2)  as 


^  supplying 
the  efplanation.  Whether  appended  dv  the 
narrator  (Delitzsch,  Lanee)  or  uttered  by 
Adam  (Kalisch,  Moodonald),  tho  words  which 


follow  give  its  true  import  and  exegesis. 
Beeaoie  the  was  the  mother  (am ― Greek, 
fiaf 뼤  Welsh,  mani;  Copt,  man;  Ger- 


man and  English,  mama; ~~ Gesenius)  of  all 
living.  (1)  Of  Adam's  children,  though  in 
this  respect  she  might  have  been  so  styled 
from  the  b^ffinning  ；  and  (2)  of  all  who 
should  truly  live  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
woman's  seed,  as  distinguished  from  the  seed 
of  the  serpent  In  Adam's  giving  a  second 
name  to  his  wife  has  been  discerned  the  first 
assertion  of  his  sovereignty  or  lordship  over 
woman  to  which  ho  was  promoted  subsequent 
to  the  fall  (Luther),  though  this  seems  to  be 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  Adam  exercised 
the  same  prerogative  immediately  on  her 
creation  ；  an  act  of  thoughtlessness  on  the 
part  of  Adam,  in  that,  "being  himself  im- 
mersed in  death,  be  should  have  called  his 
wife  bv  80  proud  a  name  "  (Calvin)  ；  a  proof 
of  his  incredulity  (Rupertus).  With  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  narrative, 
modern  expositors  generally  regard  it  as  a 
striking  testimony  to  his  faith. 

Ver.  21.— Unto  Adam  alio  and  to  hit  wife 
did  the  Lord  Ood  make  ooats  (cathndth,  from 
cathan,  to  cover  ；  cf.  xtTt^v  ；  Sanscrit,  katam; 
English,  cotton)  of  ikin  ('or,  the  skin  of  a 
man,  from  fir,  to  be  naked,  hence  a  hideX 
Neither  their  bodies  (Origen),  nor  garments 
of  the  bark  of  trees  (Gregory  Nazianzen), 
nor  miraculously-fashioned  apparel  (Grotius), 
nor  clothing  made  from  the  serpent's  skin 
(R.  Jonathan),  but  tunics  prepared  from  the 
skins  of  animals,  slaughtered  possibly  for 
food,  as  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Edenic 
man  was  a  vegetarian  (ch.  i.  29),  though 
more  probably  slain  in  sacrifice.  Though 
said  to  have  been  mode  by  God,  "it  is  not 

E roper  so  to  understand  the  words,  as  if  God 
ad  been  a  furrier,  or  a  servant  to  sew 
clothes  "  (Calvin)  ；  God  being  said  to  make  or 
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►  what  he  gives  orders  or  instructions  to  be 
de  or  done.  Willet  and  Macdonald,  how- 
prefer  to  think  that  the  garments  were 
liy  fesluoned  by  God.  Bush  finds  in 
the  mention  of  Adam  and  bis  wife  an  inti- 
mation that  they  were  furnished  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  apparel,  and  suggests  that  on 
this  fact  is  based  tbe  prohibition  in  Deut 
xxiL  5  against  the  interchange  of  raiment 
between  the  seze&  And  olothed  them.  "  1. 
To  show  them  how  their  mortal  bodies  mi^ht 
be  defended  fix>m  cold  and  other  injunes. 
2.  To  cover  their  nakedness  for  comeliness' 
sake  ；  vestimenta  honoris  (Chaldee  Para- 
phrase). 8.  To  teach  them  the  lawfulness 
of  using  the  beasts  of  the  field,  as  for  food, 
so  for  clothing.  4.  To  give  a  rule  that 
modest  and  decent,  not  costly  or  sumptuous, 
apparel  should  be  used.  5.  That  they  might 
Imow  the  difference  between  God's  works  and 
man's  invention ― between  coats  of  leather 
and  aprons  of  leaves  ；  and,  6.  To  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  mortality  by  their  raiment 
of  dead  beasts'  skins ~ tahbus  indici  oporte- 
bat  peccatorem  ut  essent  mortalitatis  indi- 
cnun :  Origen"  (Willet).  7.  "That  they 
might  feel  their  degradation— quia  vestes  ez 
ea  materia  confectse,  bellainum  quiddam 
magis  8aperentt  quam  lineas  vel  lanese ― and 
be  reminaed  of  their  sin  "  (Calvin).  "  As  the 
prisoner,  looking  on  his  irons,  thisketh  on 
bia  theft,  so  we,  looking  on  onr  garments, 
should  tbink  on  our  sins "  (Tra^p).  8.  A 
foreshadowing  of  the  robe  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness  (Dolitzsch,  Macdonald,  Murphy, 
Wordsworth,  Candlish  ；  cf.  Ps.  cxxxii.  9, 
16  ；  Isa.  lxi  10  ；  Rom.  xiii  14  ；  Ephes.  iv. 
24  ；  Col.  UL  10).  Bonar  recognises  in  Jeho- 
vah Elohim  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  clothing  the 
first  transgressors,  the  LoTd  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  as  the  High  Priest  of  our  salvation, 
had  a  right  to  the  skins  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings (Lovit  vii.  8),  and  who,  to  prefigare  his 
own  work,  appropriated  them  lor  covering 
the  pardoned  pair. 

Ver.  22.— And  the  Lord  Ood  laid.  Verba 
inmltantis  (Augustine)  ；  ironica  reprobatio 
(Calvin).  But  "  irony  at  the  expense  of  a 
wretched,  tempted  soul  might  well  befit 
Satan,  but  not  the  Lord  "  (Dditzsch),  and  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  footing  of 
grace  on  which  man  was  placed  immediately 
upon  his  fall.  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as 
one  of  us.  Not  the  angels  (Kalisch),  but  the 
Divine  Persons  (cfl  ch.  L  26).  It  is  scarcely 
likely  that  Jehovah  alludes  to  the  words  of 
the  tempter  (ch.  iil  5).  To  know  장 ood  and 
•▼iL  Implying  an  acquaintauco  with  good 
and  eril  which  did  not  belong  to  him  in  the 
state  of  innocence.  The  language  seems  to 
hint  that  a  one-sided  acquaintance  with  good 
and  eTil,  such  as  that  possessed  by  the  first 
pair  in  the  garden  ana  the  anfallen  angels 
la  heayen,  is  not  so  complete  a  knowledge  of 


veriasungiy  spreaa  out  Deiore  uu  lnaniie 
. ― is  by  going  down  into  it  and  learning 
it  is  through  personal  experience  (ctT 
】i8h,  in  loco).    And  now,  lest  he  put 


the  inherent  beauty  of  the  one  and  essential 
turpitude  of  the  other  as  is  -acquired  by 
beings  who  pass  through  the  experience  of  a 
fall,  and  that  tho  only  way  in  which  a  finite 
being  can  approximate  to  such  a  comprehen- 
sive Knowledge  of  evil  as  the  Deity  possesses 
without  personal  contact ~ can  see  it  as  it 
lies  everlastingly  spread  out  before  his  infinite 

mind ― ir  L  '—ᅳ  J  -'」 ~  "  ―  J  1  '• ― 

what 
Caudlisb, 

forth  Ms  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever.  On  tho  mean- 
ing of  the  tree  of  life  vide  ch.  ii.  9.  Neither 
(1)  lest  by  eating  of  tbe  fruit  he  should  re- 
cover that  immortal  life  which  he  no  longer 
possessed  (Kalisch),  as  "it  is  certain  that 
man  would  not  have  been  able,  had  he  even 
devoured  the  whole  tree,  to  enjoy  life  against 
the  will  of  God"  (Calvin)  ；  nor  (2)  lest  the 
first  pair,  through  participation  of  tho  tree, 
Bbould  confer  upon  themselves  the  attribute 
of  undyinaness,  which  would  not  be  tho 
al&vioQ  of  salvation,  but  its  opposite,  the 
o\(9pov  attavtop  of  the  accursed  (Keil,  Lange, 
T.  Lewis,  Wordsworth)  ；  but  either  (3)  lest 
man  should  conceive  the  idea  that  immortal- 
ity might  still  be  secured  by  eating  of  the 
tree,  instead  of  trusting  in  the  promised  seed, 
and  under  this  false  impression  attempt  to 
take  its  fruit,  which,  in  his  case,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  justify  him- 
self by  works  instead  of  faith  (Calvin,  Mac- 
donald) ；  or  (4)  lest  he  should  endeavour  to 
partake  of  the  symbol  of  immortality,  which 
he  could  not  again  do  until  his  sin  was  ex- 
piated and  himself  purified  (cf.  Rev.  xxii. 
14  ；  Candlish).  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  sentence  is  omitted,  anakoloiUha  or 
aposiopcsi3  being  not  infrequent  in  im- 
passioned speech  (cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  32  ；  Job 
xxxii.  13  ；  Isa.  xxxviii.  18).  The  force  of  the 
ellipsis  or  expressive  silence  may  be  gathered 
from  the  succeeding  words  of  tne  historian. 

Vers.  23, 24.— Therefore  (literally,  and)  the 
Lord  Ood  tent  (or  cast、  shalach  in  the  Piel 
conveying  the  ideas  of  force  and  displeasure  ； 
cf.  Deut  xxi.  14  ；  1  Kings  ix.  7)  him  forth 
from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground 
(i.  e.  the  soil  outside  of  paradise,  which  had 
been  cursed  for  his  sake)  whence  he  was 
taken.  Vide  vor.  19.  So  (and)  he  drove 
out  the  man  (along  with  his  guilty  partner)  ； 
and  lie  placed  (literally,  caused  to  dwell)  at 
the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Chembim. 
1.  Griffins,  like  those  of  Persian  and  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  which  protected  gold-pro- 
ducing countries  like  £dcn  ；  from  caravt  to 
tear  in  pieces  ；  Sanscrit,  grivh  ；  Persian, 
giriften;  Greek,  ypuw,  ypv^  ；  German,  grijp9 
Jcrip.  greif  (Eichhom,  Fiirst).  2.  Divine 
steeds ;  by  metathesis  for  rechubim,  from 
raehao,  to  ride  (Ps.  xviiL  11  ；  Geaenius. 
Lange).    3.  "  Beings  who  approach  to  God 
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and  minister  to  him,"  taking  cerub = karav, 
to  come  near,  to  aenre  (Hvde).  4.  The  eng^ray- 
ings  or  carved  figures;  from  carav  (Syriac), 
to  engrave  (Tayler  Lewis)  ；  from  an  Egyptian 
root  (Cook,  vide  Speaker's  Commentary). 
Biblical  notices  describe  them  as  liying  crea- 
tures (Ezek.  i  5  ；  Eev.  iv.  6)  in  the  form 
of  a  man  (Ezek.  L  5),  witii  four  (Ezek.  L 
8;  ii  23;  x.  7,  8—21)  or  with  six  wings 
(Rev.  iv.  8),  and  full  of  eyes  (Ezek.  L  18  ； 
x.  12;  Rev.  iv.  8)  ；  having  each  four  faces, 
viz.,  of  a  man,  of  a  lion,  of  an  ox,  of  an 
eagle  (Ezek.  i.  10;  x.  16)  ；  or  with  one  face 
each ― of  a  mau,  of  a  lion,  of  a  calf,  and  of 
an  eaglo  respectively  (Rev.  iv.  7).  Repre- 
sentations of  these  ehaxfath ― LXX.,  («ia —— 
were  by  Divine  directions  placed  upon  the  Cap- 
poreth  (Exod.  xxv.  17)  and  curtains  of  tne 
tabernacle  (ExocL  xxvi.  1,  31;  xxxvi  8,  35), 
and  afterwards  enmved  upon  the  walls  and 
doors  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  vi  29,  32,  35). 
Iu  the  Apocalypse  they  are  depicted  as  stand- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
throne  (Eov.  iv.  6;v.  6;  viL  11),  and  as  taking 
part  in  the  acts  of  adoration  and  praise  in 
which  the  heavenly  hosts  engage  (ibid,  v.  11)， 
and  that  on  the  express  ground  of  their  re- 
demption {ibid.  v.  8,  9).  Whence  the  opinion 
that  most  exactly  answers  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  ifi,  that  these  mysterious  creatures  were 


symbolic  not  of  the  fulness  of  the  Deity 
(bahr),  nor  of  the  sum  of  earthly  life  (Hene- 
stenbeiv),  nor  of  the  angelic  nature  (Oahdn), 
nor  of  mo  Divine  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Wordsworth),  but  of  redeemed  and  glorified 
humanity  (Jamieson,  Fairbairn,  Macdonald, 
Candlish).  Combining  with  the  intelligence 
of  human  nature  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
animal  world,  as  exhibited  in  the  lion,  the 
ox,  and  the  ^gle,  they  were  emblematic  of 
creature  life  in  its  most  absolutely  perfect 
form.  As  such  they,  were  caused  to  dwell  at 
the  gate  of  Eden  to  intimate  that  only  when 
perfected  and  purified  coald  fallen  human 
nature  return  to  paradise.  Meantime  man 
was  utterly  unfit  to  dwell  within  its  fair 
abode.  And  a  flaming  iword,  which  turned 
every  way.  Literally,  the  flame  of  a  sword 
turning  itself;  not  brandished  by  the  che- 
rubim, but  existing  separately,  and  flashing 
out  from  among  tnem  (cf.  Ezek.  i.  4).  An 
emblem  of  the  Divine  glory  in  its  attitude 
towards  sin  (Macdonald).  To  keep  (to  watch 
over  or  guard  ；  ct  ch.  ii  15)  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life.  "  To  keep  the  tree  of  life 
might  imply  that  all  access  to  it  was  to  be 
precluded  ；  but  to  keep  the  ioay  signifies  to 
keep  the  way  open  as  well  as  to  keep  it 
shut"  (Macdonald). 


HOMILETICS. 


romise.   I.  Faith  (ver.  20).   The  special 


-24. ― First  fruits  of  the  promise  ， 

dam's  renaming  his  wife  at  this  particular  juncture  in  his  history 


Vera.  20-  _  ^ 

significance  of  Adam,8  renaming  ,  ^ 

is  best  discerned  when  the  action  is  regarded  as  the  response  of  his  faith  to  the 
antecedent  promise  of  the  woman's  seed.  1.  It  is  the  place  of  faith  to  succeed, 
and  not  to  precede,  the  promise.  Faith  being,  in  its  simplest  conception,  belief  in 
a  testimony,  the  testimony  roust  ever  take  precedence  of  the  faith.  "  In  whom 
ye  also  trusted  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salva- 
tion "  (Ephes.  i.  13).  2.  As  to  the  genesis  of  faith,  it  is  always  evoked  by  the 
promise,  not  the  promise  by  the  faith.  Adam's  faith  was  the  creation  of  God*s 
promise  ；  so  is  that  of  every  true  believer.  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God  "  (Rom.  x.  17).  3.  With  regard  to  the  /unction  of  faith,  it  is  not 
that  of  certifying  or  making  sure  the  promise,  but  simply  of  attesting  its  certainty, 
which  it  does  by  reposing  trust  in  its  veracity.  "  He  that  receiveth  his  testimony 
hath  set  to  his  seal  tliat  God  is  true  "  (John  iii.  33).  And  this  was  practically  what 
was  done  by  Adam  when  he  called  his  wife，8  name  Eve.  4.  The  power  of  faith  is 
seen  in  this,  that  while  it  cannot  implement,  it  is  able  to  anticipate  the  promise,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  enjoy  it  beforehand,  in  earnest  at  least,  as  Adam  did  when  he  realised 
that  his  spouse  should  be  the  mother  of  all  living.  Even  so  "  faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  ，，  (Heb.  xi.  1). 

II.  Acceptance  (ver.  21).  1.  In  the  Divine  scheme  of  salvation  acceptance  ever 
follows  on  the  exercise  of  faith.  See  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  generally 
on  the  subject  of  a  sinner's  justification.  The  covering  of  our  first  parents  with  coats  of 
skin,  apart  altogether  from  any  symbolical  significance  in  the  act,  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  token  of  Jehovah's  favour.  2.  According  to  the  same  scheme 
the  clothing  of  a  sinner  ever  accompanies  the  act  of  his  acceptance.  In  New  Testament 
theology  the  Divine  act  of  justification  is  always  represented  as  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  eye  of  God  the  sinner  stands  invested  with  a  complete  covering 
(the  righteousness  of  Christ)  which  renders  him  both  legally  and  morally  acceptable* 
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That  all  this  was  comprehended  with  perfect  fulness  and  clearness  by  the  pardoned 
pair  it  would  be  foolish  to  assert  ；  but,  in  a  fashion  accommodated  to  their  simple 
int  l'igence8,  the  germ  of  this  doctrine  was  exhibited  by  the  coats  of  skin  with  which 
th<*y  were  arrayed,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
siir-'iticance  of  the  Divine  action  than  we  are  always  prepared  to  allow.  3.  In  the 
fpacliing  of  the  gospel  scheme  the  providing  of  a  sinner  with  such  a  covering  as  he 
requires  must  ever  be  the  work  of  God.  Though  not  improbable  that  the  coats  of 
skin  were  furnished  by  the  hides  of  animals,  now  for  the  first  time  offered  in  sacrifice 
by  Divine  appointment,  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  were  God-provided,  apart- 
from  any  other  consideration,  was  sufficient  to  suggest  the  thought  that  only  Qod 
could  supply  the  covering  which  was  needed  fot  their  sin. 

III.  Discipline  (vers.  22 ― 24).  Rightly  interpreted,  neither  the  language  of 
Jehovah  nor  that  of  Moses  warrants  the  idea  that  the  expulsion  was  designed  as  a 
penal  infliction  ；  but  rather  as  a  measure  mercifully  intended  and  wisely  adapted  for 
the  spiritual  edification  of  the  pardoned  pair.  Three  elements  were  present  in  it  that 
are  seldom  absent  from  the  discipline  of  saints.  1.  Removal  of  comforts.  The 
initial  act  in  the  discipline  of  Adam  and  his  wife  was  to  eject  them  from  the  precincts 
of  Eden.  And  so  oftentimes  does  God  begin  the  work  of  sanctification  in  bis  people's 
hearts  by  the  infliction  of  loss.  In  the  case  of  Adam  and  his  spouse  there  were 
special  reasons  demanding  their  removal  from  the  garden,  as,  e»  or.,  (1)  its  non-suita- 
bility as  a  home  for  them  now  that  their  pure  natures  were  denied  bv  sin  ；  and  (2) 
the  danger  of  their  continuing  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree  of  life.  And  the 
same  two  reasons  will  frequently  be  found  to  explain  God's  dealings  with  his  people 
when  be  inflicts  upon  them  loss  of  creature  comforts  ；  the  non-suitability  of  those  com- 
forts to  their  wants  as  spiritual  beings  ；  and  the  presence  of  some  special  danger  in  the 
things  removed.  2.  Increase  of  sorrow.  Besides  being  ejected  from  the  garden,  the  first 
pair  were  henceforth  to  be  subjected  to  toil  and  trouble.  Adam  in  tilling  the  ground, 
and  Eve  in  bearing  children.  And  this,  too,  was  a  part  of  God's  educational  prooess 
with  our  first  parents  ；  as,  indeed,  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  inflicted  on  his 
people  generally  are  all  commissioned  on  a  like  errand,  viz.,  to  bring  forth  within 
them  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  to  make  them  partakers  of  bis 
holiness.  3.  Sentence  of  death.  The  words  "  vbence  he  was  taken "  have  an 
echo  in  them  of  "  dust  thou  art,"  &c.，  and  must  have  extinguished  within  the  breasts 
of  Adam  and  his  wife  all  hope  of  returning  to  Eden  on  this  side  the  grave  ；  perhaps, 
too,  would  assist  them  in  seeking  for  a  better  country,  even  an  heavenly.  To 
prevent  saints  from  seeking  Edens  on  the  earth  seems  to  be  one  of  the  main  designs 
of  death. 

IV.  Hope  (ver.  24).  Though  excluded  from  the  garden,  man  was  not  without 
cheering  ingredients  of  hope  in  bis  condition.  1.  The  Divine  jrresmce  was  still 
with  him.  The  cherubim  and  flaming  sword  were  symbols  of  the  ineffable  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  and  tokens  of  his  presence.  And  never  since  has  the  world  been 
abandoned  by  the  God  of  mercy  and  salvation.  2.  Paradise  was  still  reserved  for 
him,.  The  cherubim  and  flaming  sword  were  appointed  "  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life  ；  ，，  not  simply  to  ^uard  the  entrance,  but  to  protect  the  place.  So  is  heaven  a 
reserved  inheritance  (1  Pet.  i.  4).  3.  The  prospect  of  readmtssion  to  the  tree  of  life 
was  yet  before  him.  As  much  as  this  was  implied  in  the  jealous  guarding  of  the 
gate  so  long  as  Adam  was  defiled  by  sin.  It  could  not  fail  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
when  purified  by  life's  discipline  he  would  no  longer  be  excluded  (cf.  Rev.  xxii.  14). 
4.  The  gate  of  heaven  was  still  near  him.  He  was  still  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eden,  and  to  commune  with  him  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  though 
denied  the  privilege  as  yet  of  dwelling  with  him  in  the  interior  of  his  abode.  If 
debarred  from  the  full  inheritance,  he  had  at  least  its  earnest.  And  exactly  this  is 
the  situation  of  saints  on  earth,  who,  unlike  those  within  the  veil,  who  see  the  Lord 
of  the  heavenly  paradise  face  to  face,  can  only  communo  with  him,  as  it  were,  at  the 
gate  of  his  celestial  palace. 

Learn ― 1.  To  believe  God's  promise  of  salvation.  2.  To  be  grateful  for  Qod's  gift 
of  righteousness.  3.  To  submit  with  cheerfulness  to  Qod'a  paternal  discipline.  4. 
To  live  in  hope  of  entering  God，B  heaven. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Ver.  21. ― Covering.  God's  chief  promises  generally  accompanied  by  visible  signs 
or  symbolical  acts  ；  g.,  bow  in  the  cloud,  furnace  and  lamp  (Gen.  xv.  17),  passover, 
&c.  The  time  here  spoken  of  specially  called  for  such  a  sign.  Man  haa  tallen  ；  a 
Deliverer  was  promised  ；  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  grace  for  sinners.  Notice 
four  facts: ― 1.  Man  unfallen  required  no  covering.  2.  Man  fallen  became  con- 
scious of  need,  especially  towanls  God.  3.  He  attempted  himself  to  provide 
clothing.  4.  God  provided  it.  Spiritual  meaning  of  clothing  (Rev.  iii.  18;  vii.  14; 
2  Cor.  v.  3).  Ana  note  that  the  rqpt  of  "  atonement "  in  Hebrew  is  "  to  cover." 
Thus  the  covering  is  a  type  of  justification  ；  God,s  gift  to  convicted  sinners  (cf. 
Zech.  iii.  4,  5  ；  Luke  xv.  22  ；  and  the  want  of  this  covering,  Matt  xxii.  11).  With 
Adam's  attempt  and  God's  gift  compare  the  sacrifices  oi  Cain  and  Abel.  Abel's 
sacrifice  of  life  accepted  through  faith  (Heb.  zi.  4),  «.  e.  because  he  believed  and 
acted  upon  CKmTb  direction.  Thus  atonement,  covering,  through  the  sacrifice  of  life 
(cf.  Levit.  xvii.  11),  typical  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  must  have  been  ordained  of  God. 
And  thus,  though  not  expressly  stated,  we  mav  conclude  that  Adam  was  instructed 
to  sacrifice,  and  that  the  skins  from  the  animals  thus  slain  were  a  type  of  the  cover- 
ing of  sin  through  the  one  great  sacrifice  (Rom.  iv.  7).    We  mark  uien ― 

I.  THB  HBLPLE6SNBSS  OF  MAN  TO  8AVB  HIMSELF  FBOM  8IN.     The  natural  thought 

of  a  heart  convicted  is,  "  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."  Vain 
endcivour.  The  "  law  of  sin  "  (Rom.  vii.  21,  24)  is  too  strong  ；  earnest  striving 
only  makes  this  more  clear  (cf.  Job  iz.  30  ；  Isa.  lxiv.  6).  History  is  full  of  man's 
eflEor^a  to  cover  sins.  Hence  have  come  sacrifices,  austerities,  pilgrimages,  &c.  But 
on  all  merely  human  effort  is  stamped  failure  (Rom.  iii.  20). 

II.  The  love  of  God  fob  sinners  (Horn.  v.  8).  A  common  mistake  that  if  we 
love  God  he  will  love  us.  Whereas  the  truth  w,  1  John  iv.  10—19.  We  must 
believe  his  free  gift  before  we  can  serve  him  truly.  The  want  of  this  belief  leads 
to  service  in  the  spirit  of  bondage. 

III.  The  provision  hade  by  God  (John  iii.  14—17).  That  we  might  be  not 
merely  forgiven,  but  renewed  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  Tlie  consciousness  that  "Christ  Lath 
redeemed  as  "  is  the  power  that  constrains  to  willing  service  (1  John  iii.  3). ― M. 

Ver.  24. ᅳ The  dispensation  of  redemption.   Notice ᅳ 

I.  The  mercy  with  judgment.  *  He  did  not  destroy  the  garden  ；  he  did  not  root 
up  its  trees  and  flowers. 

II.  He  "  drove  out  the  man  "  into  bis  curse  that  he  might  pray  for  and  seek  for 
and,  at  last,  by  Divine  grace,  obtain  once  more  las  forfeited  blessing. 

III.  AT  THB  EA8T  OF  THE  GARDEN  HE  PLACED  THB  CHBBUBIMS  AND  fHB  FLAMING 

swobd  turning  BVERT  way,  emblems  of  his  natural  and  moral  governments,  which, 
as  they  execute  his  righteous  will  amongst  men,  do  both  debar  them  from  perfect 
happiness  and  yet  at  the  same  time  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  happiness 
for  those  who  are  prepared  for  it.  Man  outside  Eden  is  man  under  law,  but  man 
under  law  is  man  preserved  by  Divine  mercy. 

IV.  The  prrsrrvino  mercy  is  the  REDEEMING  MERCY.  The  redemption  is  more 
than  deliverance  from  condemnation  and  death  ；  it  is  restoration  to  eternal  life. 
"  Paradise  lost11  is  not  paradise  destroyed^  but  shall  be  hereafter  "paradise 
regained" 

V.  There  is  a  special  significance  in  the  description  of  "  thb  way  of  the  tree  or 
life  "  ^closed  and  guarded^  and  therefore  a  way  which  can  be  afterwards  opened 
and  made  free. 

VI.  Without  pressing  too  closely  figurative  language,  it  is  impossible,  surely,  to 
ignore  in  such  a  representation  the  reference  to  a  positive  bevelation  as  die  medium 
of  human  deliverance  and  RESTORATION.  The  whole  of  the  Scripture  teaching  rests 
upon  that  foundation,  that  there  is  "  a  way、  a  truth,  and  a  life  which  is  Divinely 
distinguished  from  all  others.  Gradually  that  eastward  gate  of  Eden  has  been 
opened,  tlmt  road  leading  into  the  centre  of  bliss  has  been  made  olear  m^the  man 
•(JhrUt  Jesu9^ ― K. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1. ― Exiled  from  Eden,  o'er-canopied 
hy  쫓 race,  animated  by  hope,  assured  of  the 
Divine  foi^iveness,  and  filled  with  a  sweet 
peace,  the  nrst  pair  enter  on  their  life  expe- 
rience of  labour  and  sorrow,  and  the  human 
race  begins  its  onwanl  coarse  of  development 
in  sight  of  the  mystic  cherubim  and  flaming 
swora.  And  Adam  knew  Ere,  liif  wife.  1.  e. 
"recognised  her  nature  and  uses"  (Alford; 
c£,  Num.  xxxi  17).  The  act  here  men- 
tioned is  recorded  not  to  indicate  that  para- 
dise waa  "non  nnptiis,  sed  virginitate  aesti- 
natum"  (Jerome),  but  to  show  that  while 
Adam  was  fonned  from  the  soil,  and  Eve 
from  a  rib  taken  from  his  side,  the  other 
members  of  the  race  were  to  be  produced 
"neque  ex  terra  noque  quo  vis  alio  modo, 
sed  ex  co^jonctioiie  maris  et  foeminie"  (Ron- 
ffins).  And  tlie  conceived.  The  Divine 
blessing  (ch.  i  28),  which  in  its  operation 
had  been  8as]>ended  daring  the  period  of 
innocence,  while  yet  it  was  undetermined 
whether  the  race  should  develope  as  a  holy 
or  a  fallen  seed,  now  begins  to  take  effect 
(ct  ch.  xviii  14  ；  Ruth  iv.  13  ；  Heb.  xi  11). 
And  bare  Cain.  Acquisition  or  Possession, 
from  kanahf  to  acqniift  (Gesenius).  Cf. 
Eve's  exclamation.  Kalisch,  connecting  it 
with  kun  or  klnt  to  strike,  sees  an  allusion 
to  his  character  and  subsequent  history  as  a 
murderer,  and  supposes  it  was  not  given  to 
him  at  birth,  but  at  a  later  period.  Tayler 
Lewis  falls  back  upon  the  primitive  idea  of 

-  the  root,  to  create,  to  procreate,  generate, 
of  which  he  cites  as  examples  ch.  xiv.  19, 
22  ；  Deut  xxzii  6,  and  takes  the  derivative 
to  signify  the  $eedy  explaining  Eve's  exclam- 
ation kanithi  kain  as  equivalent  to  rtroKa 
tokop,  genui  gentium  or  generatumem.  And 
•aid,  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord. 
The  popular  interpretation,  regarding  kani- 
thi as  the  emphatic  word  in  the  sentence, 
nnderatands  Eve  to  say  that  her  child  was  a 
thing  achieved,  an  acquisition  gained  f  either 
from  the  Lord  (Onkelos,  Calvin)  or  by  means 
of,  with  the  help  of,  the  Lord  (LXX.,  Vul- 
gate, Jerome,  Dathe,  Keil),  or  for  the  Lord 
(Svriac).  If,  however,  the  emphatic  tftrra  is 
Jehovah,  then,  eth  with  Makkeph  following 
will  be  the  siffn  of  the  accusative,  and  tne 
sense  will  be,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man ― Jeho- 
vah" (Jonathon,  Luther,  Baumgarten,  Lewis); 
to  which,  perhaps,  the  chief  objections  are ― 
(1)  that  it  appears  to  anticipate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Messianic  idea,  and  credits  Eve 
with  too  mature  Christological  conceptions 
(Lange),  though  if  Enoch  in  the  seventh 

generation  reoogniaed  Johoyah  as  the  coming 


One,  why  might  not  Eve  have  done  so  in  the 
first  ？  (Bonar)  ；  (2)  that  if  the  thoughts  ot 
Eve  had  been  running  so  closely  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  coming  Deliverer  with  Jehovah, 
the  child  would  have  been  called  Jehovah,  or 
at  least  some  compound  of  Jehovah,  such  as 
Ishiah— C^K  and  mn^— or  Coniah— J^p  and 
nw  (Murphy)  ；  (3)  si  scivit  Messiam  esse 
debet  Jovam,  quomodo  existimare  potuit 
Cainam  esse  Messiam,  quern  sciebat  esse  ab 
Adamo  genitum  ？  (Dathe)  ；  and  (4)  that, 
while  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  mistake  of  a  joyful  mother  in  supposing 
that  the  fruit  of  her  womb  was  the  promised 
seed,  though,  "  if  she  did  believe  so,  it  is  a 
caution  to  interpreters  of  prophecy  "  (iDglis), 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  her  belief  that  the 
promised  seed  was  to  be  Jehovah,  since  no 
such  announcement  was  made  in  the  Prot- 
erangeL  But  whichever  view  be  adopted 
of  tne  construction  of  the  language,  it  is 
obvious  that  Eve's  utterance  was  the  dictate 
of  faith.  In  Cain's  birth  she  recognised  the 
earnest  and  guarantoe  of  the  promised  seed, 
and  in  token  of  her  fsXth  gave  her  child  a 
name  (cf.  ch.  iii.  20),  which  ma^  also  explain 
her  use  of  the  Divine  name  Jehovah  instead 
of  Elohim,  which  sho  employed  when  con- 
versing with  the  serpent.  That  Eve  denomi- 
nates her  infant  a  man  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  that  she  had  previously  borne  dau^h* 
tere  who  had  grown  to  womannood,  and  that 
she  expected  her  young  and  tonder  babe  to 
reach  maturity.  Murphy  thinks  this  opinion 
probable  ；  but  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  narrative  is  that  Cain  was  the  first-born 
of  the  human  family. 

Ver.  2. ― And  the  again  bare  (literally, 
added  to  bear,  a  Hebiaism  adopted  in  the 
New  Testament  ；  vide  Luke  xx.  11)  hit  bro- 
ther Abel.  Habel  (vanity),  supposed  to  hint 
either  that  a  mother's  eager  hopes  had  already 
beguu  to  be  disappointed  in  her  elder  son, 
or  that,  having  in  ner  first  child's  name  given 
expression  to  ner  faith,  in  this  she  desired 
to  preserve  a  monument  of  the  miseries  of 
human  life,  of  which,  perhaps,  she  had  been 
forcibly  reminded  by  her  own  maternal  sor- 
rows. Perhaps  also,  though  unconsciously, 
a  melancholy  prophecy  of  nis  premature  re- 
moval by  the  hand  of  fratricidal  rage,  to 
which  it  has  been  thought  there  is  an  outlook 
by  the  historian  in  the  frequent  (seven  times 
repeated)  and  almost  pathetic  mention  of 
the  fact  that  Abel  was  Cain's  brother.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  expression  ^HJJl,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  phraseology  et  addidit  j>arere 
has  8i^ge8ted  that  Abel  was  Cain's  twin  bro- 
ther (Calyin,  Kimchi,  Candlish),  tiiough  this 
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is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  text.  And 
Abelwat  a  keeper  of  iheep  (irotfir^v  wpofi&Ttav9 
LXX.  ；  the  latter  term  includes  goats ~~ Levit 
i  10),  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 

These  occupations,  indirectly  suggested  by- 
God  in  the  command  to  till  tho  ground  and 
the  gift  of  the  clothes  of  skin  (KeU),  were 
doubtless  both  practised  by  the  first  man, 
who  would  teach  them  to  his  sons.  It  is 
neither  justifiable  nor  necessary  to  trace  a 
differenco  of  moral  character  in  the  different 
callings  which  the  young  men  selected,  though 
probaoly  their  choices  were  determined  by 
their  talents  and  their  tastes.  Ainsworth  sees 
in  Abel  a  figure  of  Christ  "in  shepherdy  as 
in  sacrificing  and  martyrdom." 

Ver.  3. ― And  In  prooen  of  time.  Liter- 
ally, at  the  end  of  the  days,  i  e.  ᅳ 1.  Of  the 
year  (Aben  Ezra,  Dathe,  De  Wette,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Bohlen),  at  which  season  the  feast  of 
the  ingathering  was  afterwards  kept— Exod. 
xxiii  16  (Bush).  Aristotle,  '  Ethics/  viii  2, 
notes  that  anciently  sacrifices  were  offered 
after  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
(Ainsworth).  2.  Of  the  week  (Candlish).  8. 
Of  an  indefinite  time,  years  or  days  (Luther, 
Kalisch).  4.  Of  some  set  time,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  their  occupations  (Knobel).  It 
came  to  pasi  (literally,  it  was)  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offerhig.  Gvaia,  LXX.  ；  oblatio,  Vulgate  ； 
speis-op/erf  Luther.  The  mincha  of  Hebrew 
worship  was  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  consisting 
of  flour  and  oil,  or  flour  prepared  with  frank- 
incense (Levit.  ii.  1).  All  tree  fruits  and 
garden  produce  were  excluded;  it  was  limited 
to  the  productions  of  agriculture  and  vine 

flowing  (cf.  Kurtz,  '  Sacrificial  Worship,' 
140).  Here  it  includes  both  meat  offerings 
and  animal  sacrifices  (cf.  ver.  4).  Unto  t£e 
Lord.  Probably  to  the  eate  of  the  garden, 
where  the  cherubim  and  naming  sword  were 
established  as  the  visible  monuments  of  the 
Divine  presence. 

Ver.  4.  ~> And  Abel,  he  alio  bronglit  of  the 
flrttlinfft  of  hii  flock.  Either  the  firstborn, 
which  God  afterwards  demanded  (Exod.  xiii. 
12),  or  the  choicest  and  best  (Job  xviii  13  ； 
Jer.  zxxi.  19  ；  Heb.  xii.  23).  And  the  fat 
thereof  Literally,  the  fatness  of  them, 
i.  e.  the  fattest  or  the  firstlings,  "  the  best 
he  had,  and  tho  best  of  those  best "  (Inglis  ； 
cf.  Gen.  xlv.  】8  ；  Num.  xviii.  2  ；  Ps.  clxvii. 
14)  ；  a  proof  that  flesh  was  eaten  before  the 
Flood,  since  "  it  had  been  no  praise  to  Abel 
to  offer  the  fatlings  if  he  used  not  to  eat  of 
them  "  (Willet),  and  "  si  anteposuit  Abel 
ntilitate  suae  Deumy  non  dubium  quia  soli- 
tus  sit  ex  labore  sno  utilitatem  percipere  " 
(Justin).  And  the  Lord  had  respect  Liter- 
ally, looked  upon;  ifrtiSivt  LXX.  (cf.  Num. 
xyl  15)  ；  probably  consuming  it  by  fire  from 
heaven,  or  from  the  flaming  sword  (cf.  Levit. 
ix.  24;  1  Chron.  xxi  26 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1  ； 
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1  Kings  xviii  88;  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
Cyril).  Theodotion  renders  Iptirvptotp,  in- 
flarnmant  ；  and  Heb.  xL  4,  uaprvpovvro^ 
Ifrl  toTq  iiipotc,  is  supposed  to  lend  consider- 
able weight  to  the  opinion.  Unto  Abel  and 
Uf  offexuipr*  Accepting  first  bis  person  and 
then  his  gift  (cf.  Prov.  xii.  2  ;  xv.  8  ;  2  Oor. 
riii  12).  "  The  sacrifice  was  accepted  for 
the  roan,  and  not  the  man  for  the  sacrifice  " 
(Ainsworth)  ；  but  still  "  without  a  doubt  the 
words  of  Moses  imply  that  the  matter  of 
Abel's  offering  was  more  excellent  and  suit- 
able than  that  of  Cain's,"  aud  one  can  hardly 
entertain  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  idea  of 
the  author  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews " 
(Profl  Lindsay,  '  Lectures  on  Hebrews,' 
Edin.  1867).  Abel's  sacrifice  was  vX"'oi"v, 
fuller  than  Cain's  ；  it  had  more  in  it  ；  it 
had  faith,  which  was  wanting  in  the  other. 
It  was  also  offered  in  obedience  to  Divine 
prescription.  The  universal  prevalence  of 
sacrifice  rather  points  to  Divine  prescription 
than  to  man's  invention  as  its  proper  source. 
Had  Divine  worship  been  of  purely  human 
origin,  it  is  almost  certain  that  greater 
diversity  would  have  prevailed  in  its  forms. 
Besides,  tho  £act  that  the  mode  of  worahip 
was  not  left  to  human  ingenuity  under  the 
law,  and  that  will-worship  is  specifically 
condemned  ander  the  Christian  dispensation 
(CoL  ii  23)，  favours  tho  presumption  that 
it  was  Divinely  appointed  from  the  first 

Ver.  5. ― But  onto  Cain  and  to  kU  offering 
he  had  not  reipeet  Because  of  the  absence 
of  those  qualities  which  distinguished  Abel 
aud  his  offering  ；  not  because  the  heart  of 
Cain  was  "no  more  pure,"  but  "imbued 
with  a  criminal  projvensity  "  (Kalisch),  which 
it  was  not  until  llis  oflering  was  rejected. 
The  visible  sign,  whatever  it  was,  being 
awanting  in  the  case  of  Cain's  oblation,  its 
absence  left  the  offerer  in  no  dubiety  as  tc 
the  Divine  displeasure  with  both  himself  and 
his  offering.  In  the  rejection  of  Cain's 
oflering  Bonlen  sees  the  animus  of  a  Levitical 
narrator,  who  looks  down  sligbtiogly  on 
offerings  of  tbo  fruits  and  flowers  of  earth  ； 
but,  as  Haveraick  well  remarks,  the  theo- 
cracy was  essentially  based  on  agriculture, 
while  the  Mosaic  institute  distinctly  recog- 
nised tho  legality  and  value  of  bloodless 
offerings.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth  (liter- 
ally, it  burned  with  Cain  exceedingly),  and 
his  countenance  fell.  In  fierce  resentment 
against  his  brother,  possibly  in  disappointed 
rage  against  himself,  almost  certainly  in 
anger  against  God  (cf.  Neh.  vi  16;  Jobzxix. 
24  ；  Jer.  iiL  12,  and  contrast  Job  xi.  15). 
There  was  apparently  no  sorrow  for  sin,  "  no 
spirit  of  inquiry,  self-examination,  prayer  to 
God  for  light  or  pardon,  clearly  showing  that 
Cain  was  far  from  a  ri^ht  state  of  mind " 
(Murphy).  Yet  the  Lord  does  not  forthwith 
abandon  the  contomacioiis  and  insensftte 
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transgressor,  bat  patiently  expostulates  with 
and  instructs  him  as  to  how  he  too  might 
obtain  the  same  blessing  of  acceptance  which 
his  younger  brother  enjoyed. 

Vers.  6,  7 ― And  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  gaid 
unto  Cain.    Speaking  either  mediately  by 
Adam  (Lather),  or  more  probably  directly  by 
his  own  voice  from  between  the  cherubim 
where  the  flaming  sword,  the  visible  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence,  had  been  established 
(cf.  Exo<L  xx.  24).   Why  art  thou  wroth! 
and  why  is  thy  countenance  fkllenl  The 
ensuing  veree  is  a  veritable  crux  interpretum  ， 
concerning  which  the  greatest  diversity  of 
sentiment  exists.    Passing  by  the  manifest 
mistranslation  of  the  LXa.,  "If  thou  hast 
offered  rightly,  but  hast  not  divided  rightly, 
hast  thou  not  sinned  ？   Rest  quiet  ；  toward 
thee  is  his  (or  its)  resort,  and  thou  sbalt  rule 
over  him  (or  it),"  which  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
and  Chrysostom  followed,  at  the  same  time 
"wearying  themselves  with  many  interpret- 
ations, ana  being  divided  among  themselves 
as  to  how  Cain  divided  not  rightly"  (Willet), 
the  different  opinions  that  nave  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  meaning  of  its  several 
dauses,  their  connection,  and  precise  import 
when  united,  may  be  thus  exhibited.  If 
tliou  doett  welL    Either  (1)  if  thou  wert 
innocent  and  sinless  (Candlish,  Jamieson), 
or  (2)  if  thou,  like  Abel,  presentest  a  right 
offering  in  a  right  spirit  (Vulgate,  Luther, 
Calvin),  or  (3)  if  thou  retrace  thy  steps 
and  amend  thine  offering  and  intention 
(Willet,  Murphy).    Shalt  thou  not  be  ao- 
oepted  1  Literally,  Is  there  not  lifting  up  f 
($edthf  from  nosaf  to  raise  up).  Either ― 1. 
Of  the  countenance  (Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Dathe, 
Roeenmuller,  Knobel,  Lange,  Delitzsch).  % 
Of  the  sacrifice,  viz.,  by  acceptance  of  it 
(Calvin)  ；  akin  to  which  are  the  interpreta- 
tions~~ Is  there  not  a  lifting  up  of  the  burden 
of  guilt  ？  Is  there  not  forgiveness  ？  (Luther)  ； 
Is  there  not  acceptance  with  God?  (Speaker's 
Commentary)  ；  1^  there  not  a  bearing  away 
of  blessing  ？  (Ainsworth).    Vulgate,  Shalt 
thou  not  receive?  (sc.  the  Divine  favour). 
"Verum  qnamvis  j\y         peccatom  con- 
donare  significet,  nosquam  tamen 
yeniam  sonat"  (Rosen.).   3.  Of  the  persm, 
i.  e.  by  establisliiiig  Cain's  pre-emineiicy 
as  the  «lder  brother,  to  which  reference  is 
clearly  made  in  the  concluding  clause  of 
the  verae  (Bash).   And  if  thoa  doest  not 
well,  sin » chaUath,  from  chata,  to  miss  the 
mark  like  an  archer,  properly  signifies  a  sin 
(Exod.  xxviii  9 ;  Isa.  vi  27  ；  cf.  Greek, 
Arti)  ；  also  a  sin  offering  (Levit  vi  18,  23)  ； 
also  penalty  (Zech.  xir.  19),  though  this 
is  doubtfoL    Henoe  it  has  been  taken  to 
mean  in  this  place— 1.  Sin  (Dathe,  Rosen- 
aiiller,  Eeil,  Ealisch,  Wordsworth,  Speaker's 
Commentary,  Murphy).  2.  The  punuhment 


of  sin  (Onkelos,  Grotius,  Cornelius  k  Lapide, 
Ainsworth),  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  sense  of 
oupardoned  transgression  ；  "  interius  con- 
scientise  judicium,  quod  hominem  convictum 
sui  peccati  undique  obsessum  premit "  (Cal- 
vin).   8.  A  sin  offering  (Lightfoot,  Poole, 
Magee,  Candlish,  Exell)— lieth  (literally, 
l^ing ;  robeU,  from  rabats,  to  couch  as  a 
beast  of  prey  ；  cf.  ch.  xxix.  2  ；  xlix.  9)  at 
the  door.    Literally,  at  the  opening  =  at 
the  door  of  the  conscience,  expressive  of  the 
nearness  and  severity  of  the  Divine  retribu- 
tion (CaMn)  ；  of  the  soul,  indicating  the 
close  contiguity  of  the  devouring  monster 
sin  to  the  evil-doer  (  Kalisch)  ；  of  paradise 
(Bonar)  ；  of  AbeVs  fold  (Exoll),  suggesting 
the  locality  where  a  sacrificial  victim  might 
be  obtained  ；  of  the  house,  conveying  the 
ideas  of  publicity  and  certainty  of  aetec- 
tion  for  the  transgressor  whose  sin,  though 
l/in^  asleep,  was  only  sleeping  at  the  door, 
t.  e.  "in  a  place  where  it  will  surely  be 
disturbed  ；  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  it  must  be  awoke  and  roused  up,  when 
as  a  furious  beast  it  will  lay  hold  on  thee  " 
(Luther)  ；  A.  e.  "  statim  se  prodet,  peccatum 
tuum  non  magis  celari  potest,  quam  id  quod 
pro  foribus  jacet "  (Rosenmuller).    And  unto 
thee  shall  be  hig— i  e.  (1)  Abel's  (LXX.  (？ ), 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Grotius,  Calvin,  Ains- 
worth, Bush,  Speaker's,  Bonar,  Exell)  ；  or  (2) 
sin,8  (Vulgate  (?),  Luther,  Rosenmiiller,  Von 
Bohlen,  Kalisch  y  Keil,  Delitzsch,  Murphy)  ； 
or  (3)  the  sin  offering's  (Faber,  Candlish) ― 
desire  (vide  ch.  iii.  16),  and  thoa  shalt  rale 
over  him.  I.  e.t  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion adopted  of  the  preceding  words ~ (1) 
thou  shaft  maintain  thy  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture over  Abel,  who,  as  younger  son,  shall  be 
obsequious  and  deferential  towards  thee  ；  or, 
(2)  ''the  entire  submission  and  service  of  sin 
will  be  yielded  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  make 
thyself  master  of  it,"  sc.  by  yielding  to  it 
and  being  hurried  on  to  greater  wickedness— 
a  warning  against  the  downward  course  of 
sin  (Murphy)  ；  or,  while  sin  lurks  for  thee 
like  a  b^st  of  prey,  and  "the  demon  of 
allurement "  thirsts  for  thee  to  gratify  thy 
passion,  thou  shalt  (or  mayst)  rule  over  it, 
sc.  by  giving  up  thy  wrath  and  restraining 
thine  evil  propensities—a  word  of  hopefed 
encouragement  to  draw  the  sinner  back  to 
holy  paths  (Keil)  ；  or,  "peccatum  tauquam 
mulier  impudica  sistitur,  quse  hominem  ad 
libidinem  suam  explendam  tentet,  cui  igitur 
resUtore  debeat "  (Rosenmuller)  ；  or,  (3)  the 
sacrificial  victim  is  not  far  to  seek,  it  is 
already  courting  thine  acceptance,  and  thou 
mayst  at  once  avail  thyself  of  it  (Candlish). 
Of  the  various  solutions  of  this  "difficilli- 
mus  locos,"  all  of  which  are  plausible,  and 
none  of  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  sup- 
port, that  appears  the  most  entitled  to  ac« 
ceptanoe  wnich,  excluding  any  reference 
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either  to  Abel  or  to  a  sin  offering,  regards 
the  language  as  warning  Cain  a^unst  the 
dangers  of  yielding  to  sin. 

Ver.  8.— And  Cmin  talked  with  (literally, 
said  to)  his  brother.  AiiXOwfav  u\  rh 
irtdiov  (LXX.)  ；  egrediamur  foras  (Vulgate). 
The  Samaritan  and  Syriac  versions  interpolate 
to  the  same  effect.  The  Jerusalem  Tarffum 
explains ~~ "Cainum  cum  Abele  contendisse 
de  vita  aetenm,  de  extremo  judicio,  et  provi- 
dentia  divina,"  inserting  a  Jong  conversation 
rommeDcing,  "  Veni,  epediamur  ad  super- 
ficiem  agri  ； "  but  the  obvious  supplement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  pre- 
vious verse  (Hieronymus,  A  ben  Ezra,  Geseni- 
us).  It  is  not  agaiust  this  that  it  argues  too 
much  moral  goodness  in  Cain  to  suppose  that 
he  would  tellnis  younger  brother  of  Jehovah's 
admonition  (Knobel)  ；  and  it  certainly  re- 
lieves us  from  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
moral  turpitude  of  the  unhappy  fratricide  by 
depicting  him  as  deliberately  planning  his 
favoured  brother's  murder,  carrying  the  fell 
purpose  within  his  guilty  bosom,  watching 
ni8  opportunity  (B6ttcher  and  Knobel,  who 
substitute  기! J^,  he  watched,  for  기 he  said), 
and  at  last  accomplishing  his  unhallowed 
purpose  by  means  of  treachery.  Beyond  all 
question  the  historian  designs  to  describe  not 
an  act  of  culpable  homicide,  but  a  deed  of 
red-handed  murder  ；  yet  the  impression 
which  his  lanffua 포 e  conveys  is  that  of  a 


yet 
_  conveys 

crime  rather  sucfdcnlv  conceived  and  tiarned- 
ly  performed  than  deliberately  planned  and 
treacherously  executed.  And  it  eame  to  pass, 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose 
up  against  Abel  hia  brother,  and  slew  him. 

Ver.  9. ― And  the  Lord  laid  unto  Cain. 

"  Probably  soon  after  the  event,  at  the  next 
time  of  sacrifice,  and  at  the  usual  place  of 
offering"  (Bonar).  Where  is  Abel  thy  bro- 
ther 1  "A  question  fitted  to  go  straight  to 
the  murderer  s  conscience,  and  no  less  fitted 
to  rouse  his  wrathful  jealousy,  as  showing 
how  truly  Abel  was  the  beloved  one  "  (ibid). 
Whether  spoken  by  Adam  (Luther),  or  whis- 
pered within  his  breast  by  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
uttered  from  between  the  cherubim,  Cain  felt 
that  he  was  being  examined  by  a  Divine  voice 
(Calvin).  And  (in  reply)  he  said  (adding  false- 
hood, effrontery,  ana  even  profanity  to  mur- 
der), I  know  not :  am  I  my  brother's  keeper  1 
The  inquiry  neither  of  ignorance  nor  of  in- 
nocence, but  the  desperate  resort  of  one  who 
felt  himself  closely  tracked  by  avenging 
justice  and  about  to  be  convicted  of  his  enme. 
"He  showeth  himself  a  Iyer  in  saying,  *  I 
know  not ; '  wicked  and  profane  in  thinking 
he  could  hide  his  sin  from  God  ；  ur\just  in 
denying  himself  to  be  his  brother's  keeper  ； 
obstinate  and  desperate  in  not  confessing 
his  sin  "  (Willet  ；  cL  Ps.  x.). 


Ver.  10. ~ Satisfied  that  the  guilty 
cide  is  resolved  to  make  no  acknowleid, 
of  his  deed,  the  omniscient  Judge 
to  chaise  him  with  his  sin.  And  it- 
J ehovaE— laid,  What  haat  thou  done  !  Thus 
intimating  his  perfect  cognisance  of  the  fact 
which  his  prisoner  was  attempting  to  deny. 
What  a  revelation  it  must  have  l 흖 en  to  the 
inwardly  trembling  culprit  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  eluding  the  besetting  God  ！  (Ps. 
exxxix.  5).  The  voioe  of  thy  brother's  blood 
(literally,  bloods,  i，  e，  of  this  and  all  sub- 
sequent martyrs— Chald.  Par.)  orieth  unto 
me.  A  common  Scriptural  expression  con- 
cerning murder  and  other  crimes  (ch.  xviii 
20,  21  ；  xix.  13  ；  Exod.  iii.  9  ；  Heb.  xii  24  ； 
James  v.  4).  The  blood  crying  is  a  symbol 
of  the  soul  crying  for  its  right  to  live 
(Lange).  In  this  instance  the  cry  was  a 
demand  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  ； 
and  that  cry  has  reverberated  through  all 
lands  and  down  through  all  ages,  proclaiming 
vengeance  against  the  shedaer  of  innocent 
blo<&  (cf.  cn.  ix.  5).  "  Hence  the  prayer 
that  the  earth  may  not  drink  in  the  blood 
shed  upon  it,  in  order  that  it  may  not  thereby 
become  invisible  and  inaudible"  (Knobel). 
Cf.  Job  xvi.  18  ；  Isa.  xxvi  21  ；  Ezek.  xxiv. 
7;  also  Eschyhw,  '  Chcephorae/  310,  398 
(quoted  by  T.  Lewis  in  Lange).  ᅳ 
ground.  Into  which  it  had  jisa】 
not,  as  the  murderer  hoped,  to 
gotten. 

Vers.  11,  12.— Convicted,  if  not  humbled, 
the  culprit  is  speechless,  and  can  only  listen 
in  consternation  to  the  threefold  judgment 
which  pronounced  him  "cursed  in  his  soul, 
vagabond  in  his  body,  and  unprosperous  in 
his  labours  "  (Willet).  And  now— either  at 
this  time,  already  (cf.  Josh.  xiv.  11  ；  Hosea 
it  10),  or  for  this  cause,  because  thou  hast 
done  this  (ch.  iii.  14  ;  cf .  ch.  xix.  9  ;  Exod. 
xviil  19)— art  thou  onrsed.  The  first  curse 
pronounced  against  a  human  being.  Adam 
and  Eve  were  not  cursed,  though  the  serpent 
and  the  devil  were.  If  we  may  not  con- 
clude that  Cain  was  thereby  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  hope  of  salvation  if  he  should 
repent,  still  less  must  we  explain  the  Divine 
iuagment  down  to  a  simple  sentence  of 
banishment  from  Eden.  The  fratricide  was 
henceforth  to  bear  the  displeasure  and  in- 
dignation of  his  Maker,  whose  image  in  Abel 
ho  had  slain  ；  of  which  indignation  and  dis- 
pleasure his  expatriation  was  to  be  a  symboL 
Different  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
the  clause,  from  the  earth,  or  groundt  Ad- 
hamah.  which,  however,  cannot  mean  t 
than  the  ground,  which  already  had  1 
cursed  (ch.  iii.  17  ；  Lange),  since  "  the  < 
of  the  soil  and  the  misery  of  man  cannot  well 
be  compared  with  each  other "  (Kalisch)  ；  or 
simply  away  from  the  district,  the  scene  of 
his  crime  (Kalisch,  Speaker's,  Boeenmiiller, 
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Tuch,  Gerlach,  Delitzsch),  as  if  all  that  the 
sentence  implied  was  banishment  from  Eden  ； 
bat  must  involve  in  addition  the  idea  that 
the  cone  was  to  leap  upon  him  from  the 
eariht  or  ground,  in  general  (Aben  Ezra, 
KimcW,  Enobel,  Alford,  Murphy).  Wliioh 
hath  opentd  lier  month  to  reoeiye  thy 
brother'!  blood  from  thy  hand.  The  terrible 
significance  of  this  curse  is  further  opened  in 
the  words  which  follow.  The  eartn  was  to 
be  against  him  ―  1.  In  refuting  him  its 
ttance.  When  thou  tillett  (literally, 
li  till)  the  ground,  it  shall  not  lienoe* 
； h  yield  (literally,  add  to  give)  unto  thee 
lier  strength.  Neither  a  double  curse  upon 
the  entire  earth  for  man's  sake  (Alford),  nor 
a  doom  of  sterility  inflicted  only  on  the 
district  of  Eden  (Kalisch)  ；  but  a  judgment 
on  Cain  and  his  descendants  with  respect  to 
their  labours.  Their  tillage  of  the  ground 
was  not  to  prosper,  which  ultimately,  Bonar 
thinks,  drove  the  Cainites  to  city-building 
and  mechanical  invention.  2.  In  denying 
him  a  home,  A  ftigitive  and  a  vagabond ― 
literally,  movina  and  toandermg ;  "groan- 
ing and  trembling "  (LXX.,  erroneously), 
"  banished  and  homeless"  (Keil)— shalt  thou 
b«  in  the  earth.  "  As  robbers  are  wont  to 
be  who  have  no  quiet  and  secure  resting- 
place  "  (Calvin)  ；  dfriven  on  bv  the  agonising 
tortures  of  a  remorseful  and  alarmed  con- 
science, and  not  simply  by  "  the  earth  deny- 
iny  to  him  the  expected  fruits  of  hU  labour  " 
(Delitz8ch).  The  ban  of  wandering,  which 
David  pronounced  upon  bis  enemies  (Ps.  liz. 


years  fell  upon  the 
for  shedding  the  blood  of  Christ, 


12;  cix.  10),  in 
Jews,  who  ― 
the  most  innocent  Lamb  of  God,  are  vagabonds 
to  this  day  over  the  face  of  the  earth" 
(Willet).  Thus  the  earth  was  made  the 
minister  of  God's  corse,  not  a  partaker  of  it, 
as  some  have  strangely  imagined,  as  if  by 
drinking  np  the  blood  of  Abel  it  had  become 
a  participant  of  Cain's  crime  (Delitzsch). 
vera.  13, 14.— And  Cain  said  nnto  the  Lord, 
ny  sin)  is  creator  than 
n  can  be  Dome  away. 
,  way,  this  is  scarcely 

the  language  of  confession,  "safficiena  con- 
fessio,  aed  intempestiva"  (ChTysoetom)  ；  but, 
as  the  majority  of  interpreters  are  agreed, 
of  desperation  (Calvin).  According  to  the 
fint  rendering  Cain  is  understood  as  deplor- 
ing not  the  enormity  of  his  sin,  but  the 
severity  of  his  punishment,  under  which  he 
reels  and  stagers  as  one  amazed  (Aben  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  Camn,  Keil,  Delitzsch,  Murphy, 
Alford,  Speaker's,  Kalisch).  According  to 
the  second,  from  the  terrific  nature  of  the 
blow  which  had  descended  on  bim  Cain 
awakens  to  the  conviction  that  his  sin  was 
too  heinous  to  be  forgiven  (marain,  Septua- 
icint,  Vulgate,  Theodotion,  Arabic,  Syriao, 
elo0,  Samaritan,  Gesenius,  Wordsworth). 


eiNE818. 


The  first  of  these  \n  favoured  by  the  re- 
maining portion  of  his  address,  which  shows 
that  tnat  which  had  paralysed  hU  guilty 
spirit  was  not  the  wickedness  of  his  deed, 
but  the  overwhelming  retribution  which 
had  leapt  so  unexpectedly  from  its  bosom. 
The  real  cauae  of  nU  despair  was  the  sen- 
tence which  had  gone  forth  against  him, 
and  the  articles  of  which  he  now  reca- 
pitulates. Behold,  thou  haat  driyen  ne 
this  day ― "Out  of  the  sentence  of  his  own 
conscience  Cain  makes  a  clear,  positive, 
Divine  decree  of  banishment "  (Lange)— 
from  the  faoa  of  the  Mrth.  Literally,  the 
ground,  i  e.  the  land  of  Eden.  "Adam's 
sin  brought  expulsion  from  the  inner  circle, 
Cain's  from  the  outer "  (Bonar).  And  from 
thy  faoa  shall  I  be  hid.  Either  (1)  from 
the  place  where  the  Divine  presence  wa« 
icially  manifested,  i.  e.  at  the  gate  of 
.  which  does  not  contradict  (Kalisch) 
the  great  Biblical  truth  of  the  Divine  omni- 
presence (cf.  Ezod.  xz.  24)  ；  or,  (2)  more 
generally,  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
favour  (cf.  Deut  xxxL  18).  "To  be  hidden 
from  the  face  of  God  is  to  be  not  regarded 
by  God,  or  not  protected  by  his  guardian 
care"  (Calvin).  And  I  shall  be  a  ftigitiye 
and  a  vagabond.  "A  vagabond  and  a  runa- 
gate" (Tyndale.  Coverdale,  'Bishops'  Bible'). 
Vagus  et  profttgtts  (Vulgate;  ；  vagus  et  in- 
festus  agitaHonious  (TTemellius  and  Jnmus). 
In  the  earth.  The  contemplation  of  hU 
miserable  doom,  acting  on  his  guilty  con- 
science, inspired  him  with  a  fearful  appre- 
hension, to  which  in  closing  he  gives 
expression  in  the  hearing  of  his  Judge.  And 
it  shall  eome  to  paas,  that  every  ont 구 not 
beast  (Jo8ephu8,  Kimchi,  Michaelis),  but 
person— that  flndeth  ne  ihall  slay  me. 
VAmong8t  the  ancient  Romans  a  man  cursed 
for  any  wickedness  might  be  freely  killed 
(Dionysios  Halicarnass.,  1.  2).  Amongst 
the  Gauls  the  excommunicated  were  deprived 
of  any  benefit  of  law  (Csesar.  'de  BeUo 
GaUico/  1.  6;  ct  also  Sophocles,  '(Edip. 
TyTannus')"  (Ainsworth).  The  apprehen- 
sion which  Cain  cherished  has  been  expluned 
as  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  narrator 
(Schumann  and  Tuch)  ；  as  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Cain,  who  had  no  reason  to  know 
that  the  world  was  not  populated  (T.  Lewis)  ； 
as  referring  to  the  blood  avengers  of  the 
future  who  might  arise  from  his  father's 
family  (Rosemmlller,  Delitzsch)  ；  and  .  also, 
and  perhaps  with  as  much  probability,  as 
indicating  that  already,  in  the  180  years 
that  had  gone,  Adam's  descendants  were  not 
limited  to  the  two  brothers  and  their  wivea 
(llayernick). 

Ver.  15. ― The  condemned  fratricide's  ap- 
prehensions were  allayed  by  a  special  act 
of  grace.  And  the  Lord  udd  unto  him, 
Therefore  (the  LXX.,  Symm.,  Theodotion, 
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Vulgate,  Syriac,  Dathius,  translate  Not  so— 
o^x  eforw(f  nequaquam,  reading  \^mVh  in- 
stead of  pS)  whotoerer  ilayeth  Gain,  Tta- 

r anoe  shall  be  token  on  him  tertiifold. 
e,  fully,  sevenfold  vengeance^complete 
yengeance  (cf,  Levit.  xztL  28).  In  the  case 
of  Gun's  murderer  there  was  to  be  no  such 
mitigation  of  the  penalty  as  in  the  case  of 
himself  ；  on  the  contrary,  he  would,  be 
"  more  severely  than  Oidn,  as  being 
ailty  not  alone  of  homicide,  but  of  tram- 
res8ing  the  Divine  commandment  which 
said  that  Cain  was  to  live  (WiUet).  As  to 
why  this  special  privilege  was  granted  to 
Cain,  it  was  not  because  "the  early  death 
of  the  pious  Abel  was  in  reality  no  punish- 
ment, but  the  highest  boon  "  (Ealisch),  nor 
because  banishment  from  God's  presence  was 
the  greatest  possible  pnnishment,  "  ha，  • 
in  itself  the  significance  of  a  social  h\ 
death ',  (Lange),  nor  bacauae  it  was  ne^^.^x 
to  spare  life  for  the  increase  of  posterity 
(RosenniiUler)  ；  but  perhaps  ―  1.  To  show 
that  "Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."  2.  To  prove  the  riches 
of  the  Divine  clemency  to  sinful  men.  8. 
To  serre  as  a  warning  against  the  crime 
of  morder.  To  this  promibly  there  is  a 
reference  in  the  concluding  clause.  And 
the  Lord  let  a  mark  upon— gave  a  Bign 
to  (LXX. )— Cain,  lest  any  flndinff  liim 
ghovld  kill  him.  Commentators  are  diyided 
as  to  whether  this  was  a  visible  sign  to 
repress  avengers  (the  Rabbis,  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Piscator,  kc)t  or  an  inward  aasurance 
to  Cain  himself  that  he  should  not  be 


dettroved  (Aben  Ezra.  Dathe,  Rosemniiller, 
Geaeniufl,  Tuch,  Eaiisch,  DeTitzsch).  In 
support  of  the  former  it  is  urged  that  an 
1  badge  would  be  more  likely  to  repel 
its  ；  while  in  &your  of  the  latter  it  is 
pleaded  that  of  seventy-six  times  in  which 
6th  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  seventy- 
five  it  is  translated  ngn.  If  there  was  a 
yisible  mark  upon  the  fugitive,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  it  was  ；  that  it  was  a 
shaking  (LZX.),  or  a  continual  fleeing  from 
place  to  place  (Ljrra),  or  a  horn  in  the  head 
"  "  *     peculiar  kind  of  dress  (Clericus), 


But,  whatever  it  was,  it 


(Rabbis),  i  _ 
are  mere  conceits. 

was  not  a  sign  of  Gain*s  forgiveness  (Jos 
phns)}  only  a  pledge  of  God's  protection. 
C£  the  Divine  prophetic  sentence  against  the 
Jewish  Gain  (Fi.  hx.  11). 

Ver.  16.— And  Cftin  went  out  from  the 
presMiee  of  the  Lord.  Not  simply  ended 
nis  interview  and  prepared  to  emigrate  from 
the  abode  of  his  youth  (Ealisch)  ；  Dut,  more 
especially,  withdrew  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cherubim  {vide  on  ver.  14).  And 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Vod.  The  geographical 
situation  of  Nod  (Knobel,  China?)  cannot  be 
determined  further  than  that  it  was  on  the 
east  of  Edmi,  and  its  name.  Nod,  or  wander- 
ing (ct  vera.  12,  14  ；  Ps.  lvi  8),  was  clearly 
derived  from  Coin's  Aigitive  and  vagabond 
life  (vide  Michaelis,  'SuppL,'  p.  1612  ；  and 
cf.  Furst,  *Lex.,，  tub  voce),  "which  Bhow- 
eth,  as  Josephus  well  conjectoreth,  that 
Cain  was  not  amended  by  ma  punishment, 
but  waxed  worse  and  worse,  giving  himself 
to  rapine,  robbery,  oppression,  deceit " 
(Willet). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  \—\h*— The  find  brothers.  I.  The  brothers  at  home.  1.  The  first  home. 
Of  Divine  appointment,  and  among  the  choicest  blessings  that  have  survived  the 
fall,  homes  are  designed  for ― (1)  The  increase  of  the  human  family.  Of  ； all  animals, 
the  offspring  of  man  is  least  fitted  to  provide  for  itself  in  infancy.  Without  the 
shelter  of  a  home  man  would  be  born  only  to  die.  (2)  The  happiness  of  the 
raoe.  Considering  man's  weakness  and  wants,  miseries  and  dangers,  as  a  fallen 
being  existing  in  a  sin-cureed  world,  the  family  constitution,  which  secures  the 
interaependence  of  indiyiduals,  largely  enhances  his  comfort  Whether  the  same 
amount  of  happiness  would  have  been  attainable  had  the  race  been  created,  like 
the  angelic,  as  a  multitude  of  separate  individuals  may  be  difficult  to  determine. 
(3)  The  training  of  children.  Being  God's  gift,  they  should  be  highly  prized, 
tenderly  cheriihed,  carefdly  nurtured,  intelligently  counselled  by  the  father, 
anxiously  cared  for  by  the  mother,  lovingly,  peraeveringly,  prayerfully  reared  by 
both  ；  educated  not  for  themselves,  or  the  world,  or  even  for  their  parents,  but  for 
God  ；  trained  to  work,  as  indolence  is  a  sin,  and  to  worship^  as  piety  is  a  duty.  2. 
.  A  pious  home.  Its  locality,  though  outside  the  garden,  was  still  in  Eden,  which 
was  a  mercy,  and  probably  not  far  from  the  cherubim,  Adam's  gate  of  heaven,  which 
was  hopeful.  When  man  founds  a  home  it  should  never  be  far  removed  from  God, 
heaven,  or  the  Church.  Its  structure,  mayhap,  was  humble, ― another  garden  likely, 
but  this  time  man-made,  and  not  so  fair  as  that  which  God  had  planted, ― but  its 
precincts  were  hallowed  by  the  rites  of  religion.  It  is  one  mark  of  a  pious  home 
when  God  has  an  altar  in  it  (Pb.  cxviii.  15).   Its  inmates  were  fallen  creatures,  but 
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still  pardoned  sinners,  who,  having  believed  the  Divine  promise,  bad  become  partakers 
ol  the  Divine  mercy.  There  is  no  true  pietv  where  there  is  no  humble  &ith  in  the 
gospel  3.  A  happy  home.  At  least  it  had  all  the  elements  that  were  needfol  to 
surround  tliem  with  earthly  felicity :  the  only  true  foundation  on  which  a  happy 
home  can  rest— religion  (Pb.  cxii.  1  ；  Proy.  xv.  25 ;  xxiv.  S)  ；  the  best  blessing  a 
home  can  receive the  Divine  fevour  (Pro v.  iii.  88)  ；  the  best  ornaments  a  home 
can  po88688^children  (Pb.  czzviii.  8). 

II.  Thb  brothers  at  work.  These  workB  were— 1.  Necenary.  God's  commands, 
man's  powers  and  needs,  the  earth's  condition,  render  toil  indispensable.  No  one  is 
born  to  sloth.  Every  one  should  have  a  calling.  Those  whom  God's  bounty  re- 
lieves from  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  daily  bread  should  still  labour  in  some  specific 
oocnpation  for  God's  glory  and  man's  good.  2.  Various*  The  first  instance  of 
division  of  labour.  Diversity  of  employments,  rendered  necessary  by  individual 
capacities  and  tastes,  promotes  excellence  of  workmanship,  facility  of  production, 
and  rapidity  of  distribution  ；  contributeB  to  the  unity  and  stability  of  the  social  fabric 
by  teaching  the  interdependence  of  its  several  parts  ；  multiplies  the  comforts,  sti- 
mulates  the  energiee,  and  generally  advances  the  civilisation  of  mankind.  3.  Useful. 
Most  trades  and  professions  are  useful;  but  some  more  so  than  oUiera.  Parents 
should  select  for  tneir  children,  and  young  persons  for  themselves,  occupations  that 
contribute  to  the  good  of  man  rather  than  thoee  which  enhanoe  their  own  profit  A 
calling  that  flourishee  on  the  world, 8  luxuries  is  less  remunerative,  besides  oeing  less 
honourable,  Uian  one  which  supplies  men's  necessities.  4.  HeaWiful,  These 
brothers  both  worked  in  the  open  air.  Out-of-door  employment  more  conducive  to 
physical  vigour  and  mental  activity  than  toiling  in  mines,  factories,  warehouses,  and 
Bhops.   Men  should  study  health  in  their  secular  pursuits. 

III.  Thb  BBOTHBB8  at  worship.  Born  in  the  same  home,  educated  by  the  same 
parents,  trained  to  the  same  duty  of  devotion,  the  first  brothers  became  worshippers 
of  the  same  God,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  altar,  ana  in 
the  same  way,  viz.,  by  the  presentation  of  oblations,  yet  their  service  was  essentially 
<yyene.  1.  Their  offerings.  These  were  not  the  same ᅳ  (1)  In  matter.  Cain 
brought  of  tiie  fruit  of  the  ground  ；  Abel  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat 
therwf.  The  one  was  bloodless,  the  other  bloody.  Each  one's  offering  was  con* 
nected  with,  perhaps  suggested  by,  his  daily  calling.  So  the  trades,  temperaments, 
abilities  of  men  determine  the  kinds  of  their  religious  service  and  devotion.  This 
diversity  in  men's  oblationB  is  natural,  appropriate,  beautiful,  right.  God  requires 
the  consecration  to  himself  of  the  first-fruits  of  men's  powdra  and  cSlingB  (Pro v.  iii.  9), 
(2)  In  measure.  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  (literally,  a  greater)  sacrifice 
than  Cain  (Heb.  zi.  4).  Cain  brought  of  tkefrut^  not  fruiU,  of  the  earth offering 
with  a  penurious  hand,  as  many  of  God  b  worshippers  ao  stilL  Abel  brought  of  the 
Attest  and  the  best  of  his  flocks  ；  so  should  all  God's  worshippers  reserve  for  him 
the  first-fraits  of  their  years,  powers,  labours,  increase.  (3)  In  meaning.  The  eldeir 
brother's  offering  was  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence  upon  God,  an  expression, 
probably  (？ ),  of  gratitude  to  God,  possibly  also  a  recogtaition  of  God's  claim  to  be 
worshipped  ；  the  younger  son's  declared  conBcioustiess  of  sin,  faith  in  atoning  blood, 
hope  in  Divine  mercy.  2.  Their  worship.  The  state  of  the  heart  is  the  essential 
thing  in  worahip.  If  the  offering  of  the  band  be  the  btffik,  the  devotion  of  the  bouI 
is  the  kernel  of  true  religion.  Not  only  was  AbdFs  ofEeling  better  than  Cain's  ；  it  was 
offered  in  a  better  way.  (1)  In  faith,  trusting  in  the  promise,  haying  an  outlook 
towards  the  woman's  seed  (Heb.  zi.  4).  Without  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
died  for  sin  no  worship  can  be  accepted.  (2)  In  obedience.  Abel's  worship  was 
offered  in  the  way  presoribed.  God  does  not  leave  men  to  invent  forms  of  religion. 
Christianity  condemns  will- worship  (Col.  ii.  18).  The  most  costly  offerings  will  not 
suffice  for  obedience  to  Divine  prescription  (1  oam.  xv.  22).  (3)  In  sincerity.  Gain 
was  a  formalist  ；  Abel  a  worshipper  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Chily  such  can 
worship  God  (John  iv.  24).  Hypocrisy  and  formalism,  though  accompanied  with 
splendid  ritual,  God  rejects  (Prov.  zxi.  27  ；  Isa.  i.  18—15  ；  Matt.  vi.  5).  3.  Their 
recefjtions.  These  were ~~ (1)  DiafiMtrically  opposite.  Abel  was  accepted  by  God, 
recerved  into  Divine  favour,  regarded  as  righteous,  considered  as  a  justified  person, 
Cain  was  not  accepted  ；  not  because  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  in  themselves 
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unworthy  of  God's  acceptance,  but  because,  in  presentmg  them,  he  virtually  pro* 
claimed  his  disbelief  in  God's  promise  and  repudiation  of  God's  way  of  salvatioiu 
(2)  Visibly  proclaimecL  By  some  outward  sign  God  expressed  in  the  one  case  fa^ 
approbation,  and  in  the  omer  his  displeasure.  Bv  the  gospel  he  now  solemnly 
declares  his  reception  of  the  true  and  rejection  or  the  false  worshipper  (John  iii. 
36).  More  reliable  are  the  announcements  which  God  now  makes  through  his  won) 
than  those  which  he  then  delivered  through  the  medium  of  signs.  (3)  Distinctly 
understood.  Neither  Gain  nor  Abel  was  in  any  dubiety  as  to  his  position.  The  mind 
of  God  had  been  explicitly  revealed.  The  one  was  assured  that  he  was  righteous  ； 
the  other  knew  that  ne  was  reprobate.  So  may  every  one  ascertain  his  standing  in 
Godfs  eight  who  listens  to  the  inspired  declarations  of  the  Divine  word  (John  iii. 
18;  Rom.  iii.  20;  iv.  6). 

IV.  The  BBOTHBB8  at  VARIANCE.  Divided  in  daily  toils,  religious  worship,  Divine 
acceptance,  they  were  now  also  divided  in  fraternal  regards.  This  estrangement 
was ~ (1)  Unseemly  in  its  character,  existing,  as  it  did,  between  brothers.  Where,  if 
not  within  tiie  hallowed  circle  of  home,  should  mutual  love  prevail  ？  Who,  if 
not  brothers,  should  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace  ？  (Ps. 
cxzziii.  1).  Brothers  were  meant  for  friendship  and  helpfulness,  not  for  envy 
and  destruction.  Let  us  thank  God  there  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother  (Prov.  xviii.  24).  (2)  Unjustifiable  in  its  cause.  It  sprang  from  religion. 
Alas,  that  which  was  heralded  as  the  bringer  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among 
men  has  often  been  the  cause  of  strife  and  contention,  separation  and  estrange** 
ment,  as  Christ  foretold  (Matt.  z.  34 36).  What  a  signal  proof  of  the  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  I  It  was  occasioned  through  envy.  Cain  was  wroth  because 
his  brother  was  accepted.  Unbelievers  often  take  offence  at  believers  because  of 
blessings  they  affect  to  despise.  (3)  Wrathful  in  its  manifestation.  Because 
his  brother's  person  and  service  were  approved  Cain  gr^w  enraged  ；  because  himself 
and  hin  offerings  were  refused  he  was  angry  with  Qod.  Hypocrites  and  sinners  are 
always  displeased  with  those  who  are  better  than  themselves.  (4)  Murderous  in  its 
termination.  Envy,  wrath,  murder ― the  beginning,  middle,  end  of  a  wicked  man's 
life.  The  last  act  lies  enfolded  in  the  second,  and  the  second  in  the  first,  as  the  fruit 
in  the  tree,  and  the  tree  in  the  seed.  Hence  wrath  is  murder  in  the  thought  (1  John 
iii.  15) ；  and  "who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy?"  (Prov.  xxvii.  4).  Therefore 
<^8ta  principiis.  Cultivate  fraternal  affection.  Let  brotherly  love  continue.  Follow 
younger  brothers  in  their  piety  rather  than  hate  them  for  their  prayers, 

V,  Thb  brothers  at  thb  judgment  bab.  1.  Both  went  there.  The  spirit  of  the 
first  martyr  ascended  to  Qod,  and  God  came  to  arraign  the  red-handed  murderer. 
So  must  wo  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ   2.  Both  were  judged 


there.   The  ri^liteous  Abel1  b  character  and  conduct  were  approved  ；  for  God  espoused 
"  "  '  it  blood.  The  guilty  Cain  was  condemned. 


his  cause,  snd  heard  the  cry  of  his  innocent  1 


6o  will  all  before  the  great  white  throne  be  judged  according  to  their  works  ；  of  every 
one  of  which  God  is  now  a  witness,  as  he  was  of  the  fratricidal  act  of  Gain.  3.  Both 
were  sentenced  there,  Abel  was  received  into  glory,  and  his  blood  avenged  ；  Cain 
banished  from  God's  presence,  transformed  into  a  wandering  fugitive,  in  mercy 
spared  from  immediate  destruction,  but  in  reality,  -with  his  scarred  brow,  doomed 
to  a  lifetime  of  woe ~> fit  emblem  of  the  doom  of  the  ungodly  ；  as  the  award  of 
xighteous  Abel  was  of  the  honour  of  the  righteous  (Matt.  xxv.  46^). 

Lessons: ― 1.  Value  the  Divine  gift  of  home.  2.  Provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men.  3.  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness.  Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice.  Come  into  his  courts,  and  bring  an  offering  with  you.  4.  Follow  peace 
with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  6.  Live  in 
anticipation  of，  and  preparation  for,  the  judgment-day.  6.  Learn  that  nothing  will 
keep  a  man  right  in  life  and  safe  in  death  except  faith  in  atoning  blood.  Cain  ha4 
pious  parents,  a  good  home,  an  honourable  calling,  a  religious  profession,  and  yet 
was  lost.  Abel  had  a  short  life  and  a  sad  death,  but  he  was  safe.  Faith  in  Christ 
(the  woman's  seed)  made  the  difference.  • 

Ver.  9. ― Am  I  my  brother's  keeper,  I.  The  world  says,  No!  1.  Every  man> 
i>rother  ought  lo  keep  himself   2.  If  a  manf8  brother  cannot  keep  himself, 
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deserves  to  perish.  3.  No  man's  brother  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  keep  him.  4. 
Every  man  has  ecoagh  to  do  to  keep  himself.  Such  is  the  gospel  of  selfishness  pro- 
claimed and  practised  by  the  world, 

II.  God  says,  Yss  1  1.  Because  be  is  your  brother.  Affectum  should  prompt 
you.  2.  Because  he  may  get  lost  without  your  keeping.  Humanity  should  incline 
yon.  3.  Because  I  expect  you.  Religion  commands  you.  Such  is  the  gospel  of 
love  which  God  preaches  and  charges  us  to  practise. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTH0R8. 

Vers.  1 >^ 8. ― The  kingdom  of  God.  Another  "  genesis  "  is  now  described,  that  of 
tinful  society,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  description  of  the  rising  kingdom  of 

I.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MORAL  EVIL  IS  CONTElfPORAiniOUS  WITH  HUMAK  SOCIETY, 

We  must  still  bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  narrative  is  not  scientific,  but  religions 
and  didactic.  The  sketch  of  the  first  family  in  vers.  1  and  2  is  plainly  an  outline  to 
be  filled  in.  The  keeper  of  sheep  and  the  tiller  of  the  ground  are  out  in  the  broad 
world.   We  are  not  told  that  there  were  no  other  human  beings  when  they  were 

frown  up.  Probably  from  their  employment  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred  that  the 
uman  family  had  already  grown  into  something  like  a  community,  when  there 
could  be  a  division  of  labour.  The  production  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in 
quantities  can  only  be  explained  on  the  presupposition  that  man  had  increased  on 
we  earth.    Then,  in  ver.  o,  we  are  led  on  still  further  by  utheprocess  of  time" 

II.  The  community  of  men,  thus  early,  has  some  provision  fob  religious 
worship.  The  two  men,  Cain  and  Abel,  "  brought "  their  offerings  apparently  to 
one  place.  The  difference  was  not  the  mere  difference  of  their  occupations.  Abel 
brought  not  only  " the  firstlings  of  the  flock,"  but  "the  fat  thereof^  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  appointment  of  some  sacrificial  rites.  The  Lord's  respect  to  Abel，s 
offering  was  not  merely  a  recognition  of  AbePs  state  of  mind,  though  that  is  implied 
in  the  reference  to  the  person,  as  distinct  from  the  offering,  but  it  was  approval  of 
Abel's  obedience  to  the  religious  prescription  which  is  in  the  background.  The  Lord 
remonstrates  with  Cain  wnen  his  countenance  fell  and  be  was  wroth.  "  If  thou 
doest  well,  Shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ？  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door"  (croucheth  like  a  beast  of  prey  ready  to  be  upon  thee).  This  may  be  taken 
either  (1)  retrospectively  or  (2)  prospectively ~ sin  as  guilt,  or  Bin  as  temptation  ；  in 
either  case  it  va  cU  the  door—not  necessarily  a  welcome  guest,  but  ready  to  take 
possession.  Sin  forgiven,  temptation  resisted,  are  placed  in  apposition  to  acceptance. 
"  Unto  thee^ shall  be  his  desire," ~^ i.e.  Abel's,  as  the  younger, ― " and  thou  shalt  rule 
over  him,"  u  e.  the  natural  order  shall  be  preserved.  Notice ~ 1.  Divine  love  pro-, 
viding  acceptance  in  the  Divine  order,  in  which  religion  is  preserved,  and  natural 
life,  with  its  appointments.  2.  Divine  mercy  rescuing  a  fallen  creature  from  the 
results  of  his  own  blind  disobedience.  3.  The  righteousness  of  God  maintained  in 
the  disorder  and  passion  which  spring  out  of  human  error  and  corruption.  Sin  is  at 
the  door  ；  judgment  close  upon  it.  Yet  God  is  justified  though  man  is  condemned. 
There  is  no  great  sin  committed  but  it  has  been  seen  at  the  door  first.  4.  Doing  not 
toeU  precedes  the  direct  presumptuous  sin.  "  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults." 
Cain  was  warned  by  Goa  himself  before  his  fallen  countenance  darkened  his  heart 
with  crime  and  stained  his  hand  with  a  brother's  blood.  What  a  picture  of  the 
gradual  degradation  of  the  conscience.  Notice ~ (1)  The  disobedience  of  a  Divine 
commandment  in  some  minor  point.  (2)  Sense  of  estrangement  from  God ― loss 
of  bis  "  respect  unto  us."  .  (3)  SuUen,  brooding  enmity  against  God  and  man.  (4) 
All  these  culminating  in  the  violent  outbreak  of  self-assertion,  his  own  works  evil, 
his  brother's  righteous,  therefore  he  hated  him.  Ver.  8  is  again  an  epitome.  The 
talk  of  the  two  men  with  one  another  may  represent  a  lon^  period  of  angry 
debate.  ^  It  came  to  passyu  on  some  occasion,  in  the  field,  the  angry  thou^its 
found  their  vent  in  angry  words.  "  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  dew 
him."  The  first  blood  shed  had  a  religious  occasion  for  its  origin.  The  proto- 
martyr  was  slain  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth.  Mark  the  significant  omen  for  tke 
subsequent  human  history.    Marvel  not  if  the  world  hate  those  to  whom  God  shows 
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special  respect.  The  type  is  here  of  all  religious  wars.  The  Gain  ipirit  it  not  men 
bloody-mindednesg,  but  all  defiance  of  God,  and  self-aaaertion,  aa  against  his  wiU 
and  word.  Infidelity  has  been  as  bloody  as  aupentiium.  Both  meet  in  the  same 
perverted  woruUp  of  klf. ― B. 

Ver.  9.— Care  for  our  brethren.  How  terrible  this  qtMetion  to  the  murderer  ！ 
He  thought,  perhaps,  his  act  was  hidden,  and  strove  to  put  it  oat  of  mind.  Perhaps 
did  not  anticipate  effect  of  his  stroke  ；  but  now  broagnt  face  to  face  with  his  sin. 
"  Where  is  Abel?"  He  knew  not.  He  knew  where  the  bodylay  ；  but  that  was  Dot 
Abel.  Had  sent  him  whence  he  could  not  call  faim  back.  "  Where  is  thy  brother?" 
is  God's  word  to  each  of  us.  It  expresses  tiie  great  law  that  we  are  retponsible  for 
each  other's  welfare.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  some  would  ask.  Assuredly 
yes.  God  has  knit  men  together  bo  that  all  our  life  through  we  require  each  others 
help  ；  and  we  cannot  avoid  influencing  each  other.  And  has  created  a  bond  of 
brotherbood  (cf.  Acts  zrii.  26)，  which  follows  from  our  calling  him  "  Father." 
What  doing  for  good  of  mankind  ？  Not  to  do  good  is  to  do  harai  ；  not  to  save  is  to 
kill.    Love  of  Christ  works  (Rom.  x.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14). 

L  We  abb  called  to  cari  FOB  THOSE  afab  off.  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ？ " 
We  might  answer,  Who  is  not  thy  neighbour?  Everywhere  our  brethren.  Thou- 
sands passing  away  daily.  Abel,  a  vapour,  the  character  of  human  life  (Ps.  ciii.  15). 
Whither  are  they  going  ?   And  we  know  the  way  of  salvation.    Light  is  given  to  no 


the  world  (Phil.  ii.  15).  It  is  Goa's  will  thus  to  spread  his  kingdom.  Are  we 
answering  the  call  ？  Test  youreelves  (cf.  1  John  iii.  17).  Deliver  us  from  blood- 
ffuiltinees,  0  God.  Thank  God,  the  question  speaks  to  us  of  living  men.  There  are 
fields  still  to  be  reaped.  The  heathen,  our  brethren,  claim  a  brother's  help.  How 
many  varieties  of  Cain's  answer  ： ― You  cannot  reclaim  savages  ；  you  just  make  them 
hypocrites  ；  we  must  look  at  home  first  And  the  lost  masses  at  home  are  our 
brethren.  Oh,  it  is  in  vain  to  help  them  ；  they  will  drink  ；  they  hate  religion  ；  they 
only  think  what  they  can  get  from  those  who  visit  them.  Test  these  objections. 
Single  out  in  thought  one  soul  ；  compare  his  case  with  yours.  You  have  instruction, 
ordinances,  influences  ；  and  he  the  aarkness  of  heathenism,  or  surroundings  of  vice. 
Yet  Christ  died  for  that  souL  Can  you  let  it  depart  without  some  effort,  or  even 
earne8tprayer  ？ 

II.  WE  abb  called  to  cabb  FOR  those  ABOUND  U8.  For  their  sake,  watchful- 
ness and  self-restraint  (cf.  Rom.  xiv.  16).  Wo  teach  more  by  what  we  do  than  by 
what  we  say.  The  loving  life  teaches  love  ；  tiie  selfish,  ungodliness.  Inconsistencies 
of  Christians  hinder  Christ's  cause.  What  art  thou  at  home  ？  Is  thy  life  pointing 
heavenward  ？   "  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself."   "  Where  is  thy  brother  ？  " ― M. 

Vers.  9 -" 15. ― The  condemnatum  andjudameiU  of  ihefint  murderer.  Notice 

I.  The  Divine  appeal  to  comsciengr,  affording  opportunity  to  repentance  and  . 
confession,  and  therefore  to  the  exercise  of  mercy. 

II.  Thb  blinding  effect  or  a  great  sin.  The  man  who  Know  that  God  knew 
all  persisting  in  a  lie,  and  insulting  the  Divine  majesty  at  the  very  throne  of  judg- 
ment, i.e,  defying  God  by  the  monstrous  extravagance  of  self-assertion,  which  is 
the  effect  of  indulged  sin,  not  only  hardening  the  heart,  but  filling  it  with  a  mad 
desperation.  So  we  find  great  criminals  still,  to  the  very  last,  adding  sin  to  sin,  as 
though  they  had  come  to  think  that  the  deeper  they  sunk  into  it  the  more  chance 
they  had  of  escaping  its  punishment,  or  by  daring  the  whole  extremity  might  the 
sooner  know  the  worst. 

III.  There  is  great  significance  in  the  intimate  oonnbction  set  forth  between 

THE  CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  CAIN  AND  THB  EARTH  AND  THE  GROUND.    The  blood 

speaks  from  the  ground,  crying  to  God.  Cain  is  cursed  from  the  ground.  The 
ground  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  the  brother's  blood.  The  ground  refuses  to 
serve  the  maiderer.  On  the  earth  he  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  vagabond.  From  the 
face  of  the  earth  he  is  driven.  His  punishment  is  greater  than  be  can  bear.  8urely 
all  that  is  intended  to  place  in  vivid  contrast  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the  un- 
cighteou8nefl8  of  man  ；  Uie  one  witnessed  by  the  iUadfast  earth,  with  its  unbroken 
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laws,  its  pure,  unfallen,  peaceful  state,  with  its  communities  of  creatures  innocent  of 
all  sin  ；  the  other  witnessed  by  the  cursed,  wandering,  suffering,  hunger-pinched, 
miaerable  man,  flying  from  his  neighbour,  flying  from  himself. 

IV.  As  in  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Eden,  so  in  the  expulsion  of  Cain  from 
society,  there  is  hbrct  mingled  with  judgment.  The  mark  set  upon  Cain  by  the 
Lord  was  at  once  the  mark  of  rejection  and  the  mark  of  protection  ；  it  threatened 
sevenfold  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  the  murderer  ；  it  was  an  excommunication 
for  the  Bake  of  the  sinner  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  community.  We  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  these  primeval  records  more  than  a  dim  intimation  of  the 
Divine  mind.  But  here,  at  the  outset  of  the  human  race,  there  is  the  germ  of 
that  diBtinction  and  separation  among  mankind  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  ground 
which  really  is  the  essential  fact  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "The  blood  of 
sprinkling  speaketb  better  things  than  that  of  Abel."  Yet  it  is  a  good  thing 
tnat  God  should  say  to  us,  in  however  fearful  a  manner,  that  that  which  is 
destructive  of  human  society,  which  rises  up  against  a  brothers  life,  which  hates 
and  works  out  its  hatred  in  cruel  act^  shall  be,  can  be,  separated  from  the  world 
into  which  it  has  come,  and  cast  out  We  must  look  at  tbe  whole  narrative  from 
the  side  of  tho  Abel  element,  not  from  the  side  of  the  Cain  element  ；  and  the 
blessed  l^uth  contained  in  it  k  that  God  purges  society  of  its  evil  men  and  evil 
principles,  and  makes  its  very  martyrs'  blood  to  be  a  consecration  of  the  earth  to 
proclaim  his  righteousness.  We  have  not  to  answer  the  question,  How  about  Cain  ？ 
Me  is  protected  from  violence.  He  is  permitted  to  repent  and  return,  though  for 
a  time  an  outcast.  Out  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  worlds  will  come  forth  the 
purpose  of  God evil  separated,  good  eternally  triumphant. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Vcr.  17. ~ Domiciled  in  Nod,  whithOT,  im- 
pelled by  woman's  love,  his  wife  had  accom- 
panied nim,  the  unhappy  fugitive  began  to 
seek,  if  not  to  find,  relief  from  the  gnawing 
agonies  of  remorse  in  the  endearments  of 
conjugal  felicity  and  the  occupations  of  se- 
cular indostiy.  And  Cain  knew  bin  wife. 
Who  mnst  have  been  his  sister,  and  married 
before  the  death  of  Abel,  as  "  after  that  event 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  woman 
would  be  willing  to  connect  herself  with  such 
a  miserable  fratncide"  (Bush).  Though  after- 
wards forbidden,  the  tendency  of  Divine  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  marriage  being  always 
in  the  direction  of  enlarging  rather  than 
restricting  the  circle  of  prohibited  relation- 
ships, the  union  of  brothers  and  sisters  at 
the  first  was  clearly  indispensable,  if  the  race 
was  to  multiply  ontwaras  from  a  common 
stock.  "Even  in  mucli  later  times,  and 
among  veTy  ciyilised  nations,  such  alliances 
were  not  considered  incestaoas.  The  Athenian 
law  made  it  compulsory  to  marry  the  sister 
if  she  had  not  found  a  husband  at  a  certain 
age.  Abraham  married  his  half-sister,  Sarah; 
and  the  legislator  Moses  himself  was  the  off* 
rorinff  of  a  matrimony  which  he  later  inter- 
cucted  as  unholy  "  (Ealisch).  And  she  eon- 
oeived.  For  even  from  the  unbelieving  and 
unthankful,  the  disobedient  and  the  repro- 
bate, God's  providential  mercies  are  not 
entirely  withneld  (Ps.  cxlv.  9  ；  Matt  r.  45). 
And  bare  Enoeh.  Chanoch,  "dedicated," 
"  initiated,"  from  chanoch,  to  instruct  (Prov. 


xxii.  6)  and  to  consecrate  (Deut  zz.  5  ;  1 
Kings  viii.  63).  Candlish  detects  in  the 
name  the  impious  pride  of  the  first  murderer; 
with  more  charity,  Eoil  and  Ealisch  see  a 

Eromise  of  the  renovation  of  his  life.  The 
itter  thinks  that  Cain  called  his  son  "  Ini- 
tiated "  or  u  Instructed  "  to  intimate  that  he 
intended  to  instruct  him  from  his  early  years 
in  the  duties  of  virtue,  and  his  city  "  Dedi- 
cated "  to  signify  that  he  now  recognised  that 
"  the  firstling  of  his  social  prospenty  belongs 
to  God."  If  Luther's  conjecture  be  correct, 
that  the  child  received  its  name  from  its 
mother,  it  will  touchingly  express  that  youn? 
mother's  hope  that  the  child  whom  God  haa 
sent  might  be  an  augury  of  blessing  for  their 
saddened  home,  and  her  resolution  both  to 
consecrate  him  from  his  youth  to  God  and 
to  instruct  him  in  God's  fear  and  worship. 
And  he  bnilded.  Literally,  was  buildingy 
i.  e.  began  to  build,  "but  never  finished, 
leading  still  a  ranagate  life,  and  so  often  con- 
straint to  leave  the  work,  as  thegiants  did 
who  built  the  tower  of  Babel "  (Willet).  A 
oity.  Vater,  Hartmann,  and  Bohlen  discover 
in  the  city-building  of  Cain  "  a  main  proof 
of  the  mythical  contents  of  the  narrative." 
an  advanced  state  of  civilisation  "utterly 
unsuitable  to  so  early  a  period  ； "  but  ancient 
tradition  (Phoenician,  E^rptian,  and  Hellenic) 
is  UDanimous  in  ascribing  to  the  first  men 
the  invention  of  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
with  the  discoveiT  of  metals,  the  origin  of 
music,  kc  (vide  Havernick's  'Intro.  /  §  16). 
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Of  course  the  which  Cain  erected  was 
not  a  city  according  to  modern  ideas,  bat  a 
keep  or  fort,  enclosed  with  a  wall  for  the 
defence  of  those  who  dwelt  within  (Marphjr). 
It  waa  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  civil- 
isation, and  Ealiaca  notes  it  as  a  deep  trait 
in  the  Biblical  account  that  the  origin  of 
cities  is  ascribed  not  to  the  nomad,  bat  to 
the  agricaltarist  Impelled  by  the  necessities 
of  his  occupation  to  nave  a  fixed  residence, 
he  would  likewise  in  coarse  of  time  be  con- 
strained by  the  multiplication  of  his  houae- 
hold  to  insure  their  protection  and  comfort 
It  is  possible  also  that  his  attempt  to  found 
a  city  may  have  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  curse  which  doomed  him 
to  a  wandering  life  ；  to  create  for  his  family 
and  himself  a  new  point  of  interest  outside 
the  holy  circle  of  Eden,  and  to  find  an  ouUet 
for  those  energies  and  powers  of  which,  as  an 
early  progenitor  of  the  race,  he  must  have 
been  conscious,  and  in  the  restless  activity 
of  which  oblivion  for  his  misery  could  alone 
be  foan<L  If  so,  it  explains  the  action  which 
is  next  recorded  of  him,  that  he  ealled  the 
name  of  the  oity  after  the  name  of  his  ton, 
Snooh.  I,  e.  he  consecrated  it  to  the  realis- 
ation of  these  his  sinful  hopes  and  schemes. 

Ver.  18. ~* Years  passed  away,  the  family 
of  Cain  grew  to  manhood,  and,  in  imitation 
of  their  parents,  founded  homes  for  tbem- 
ielvea.  And  unto  Enooh  (whose  wife  pro- 
bably would  also  be  his  sister,  few  caring  at 
this  early  stage  to  intermarry  with  the  ac- 
cused race)  wm  born  Inul  Townsman, 
citiien,  urbanus  civilis  (Keil,  Lanffe);  fleet 
as  •  wild  ass  (Murphy);  ornament  of  a  city, 
from  Ir,  a  city  (Wordsworth).  And  Irad 
begat  X«hi^]ael.  Smitten  of  God  (EeU, 
Ge6enius,  Murphy),  the  purified  or  formed 
of  God  (Lanse).  And  Xeh^jaal  begat 
MethiUAtl.  Man  of  God  (Ge  senilis,  Lange)} 
man  aaksd  or  man  of  El  (Murphy),  man  of 
prayer  (Keil).  And  Xethn 
Strong  jouth  (Qesenios, 
prayer,  youth  (Murphy);  Id 
for  mdeeh  (Wordsworth), 
between  these  names  and  those  in  the  line  of 
Seth  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  a 
commingling  of  the  two  genealogies,  or  one 
common  primitive  legend  in  two  forms 
(Ewold,  Knobel).  But— 1.  The  dmilarity 
of  the  names  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
identity  of  the  persona.  Ct  Korah  in  the 
families  of  Levi  (Ezod.  vi  21)  and  Esaa 
(ch.  xxxvi  5);  ffanoeh  in  those  of  Reuben 
(ch.  xlvi  9)  and  Midian  (ch.  xxv.  4)  ；  Kenaz 
in  those  of  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi  11)  and  Judah 
(Num.  xxxii  12).  8.  The  similarity  of  the 
names  only  proves  that  the  two  collateral 
branches  of  the  same  family  did  not  keep 
entirely  apart  3.  The  paucity  of  names  at 
that  early  period  may  have  led  to  their  repe- 
tition.   4.  The  names  in  the  two  lines  are 


1  begat  Lftmeoh. 

iige)  ；  man  of 
；,  by  metathesis 
"ie  resemblance 


only  simiUr,  not  identical  (cf.  with  Ind, 
Jared,  descent  ；  with  Mehigael,  Mahalaleel, 
praise  of  God  ；  with  Methasael^  Methuselah, 
man  of  the  aword).  5.  The  particulais  related 
of  Enoch  and  Ltimech  in  the  line  of  Seth 
forbid  their  identification  with  those  of  the 
same  name  in  the  line  of  Cain. 

Ver.  19.  ―  And  Lameoh  took  nnto  him 
two  wiTet.  Being  the  first  polygamist  of 
whom  mention  is  made,  the  first  Dy  whom 


1  the  ethical  as] 
by  God,  was 
and  last  of  the  fl< 


 per 

men's  nearto,  it 
ning.    This  was 


of  marriage,'  as  ordained 
into  the  lust  of  the  eye 
(KeU).  Though  after- 
use  of  the  hardness  of 
not  so  from  the  begin- 
w  new  evil,  without  even 

the^pretext  that  the  first  wife  had  no  chil- 
dren, which  held  its  ground  until  Christiaiiitv 
restored  the  origins  law ― Matt  xiz.  4 ― 6 
(Inglis).  The  names  of  Lamech's  wives  were 
suggestive  of  sensual  attractiona.  The  name 
of  the  one  Adah,  the  Adorned  (Qesenius), 
and  the  name  of  the  other  ZiUah,  the  shady 
or  the  tinkling  (Eeil),  the  musical  player 
(Lange),  the  Blutdow  (Wordsworth).  "  Did 
Lamech  choose  a  wife  to  gratify  the  eye  with 
loveliness  f  and  was  he  soon  sated  with  that 
which  is  so  short-lived  as  beauty,  and  then 
chose  another  wife  in  addition  to  Adah  ？ 
But  a  second  wife  is  hardly  a  wife;  she  is 
only  the  shadow  of  a  wife"  (ibid.). 

Ver.  20.— And  Adah  bare  JabaL  Either 
the  Trayeller  or  the  Producer,  from  yabhal,  to 
flow;  poetically,  to  go  to  walk  ；  niphilt  to 
produce  ；  descriptive,  in  the  one  case,  of  his 
nomadic  life,  in  the  other  of  his  occapatiou 
or  his  wealth.  He  wm  the  father— av} 
&ther  ；  used  of  the  founder  of  a  family  or 
nation  (oh.  x.  21),  of  the  author  or  maker  of 
anytiiing,  especially  of  the  Creator  (Job 
zzxviii  28),  of  the  master  or  teacher  of  any. 
art  or  science  (ch.  iv.  21)— of  iaoh  aa  dweU 
in  tenti,  and  of  such  as  have  Mttle.  Mikneh, 
literally,  possession,  from  kanak,  to  acquire, 
as  in  ver.  1  ；  hence  cattle,  as  that  was  the 
primitiye  form  of  wealth  (cf.  pectu,  pecunia); 
by  which  may  be  meant  that  Jabal  was  the 
first  nomad  who  introdaoed  the  custom  of 
Uvinff  in  tents,  and  pasturing  and  breeding 
not  uieep  merely,  but  laraer  quadrupeds  as 
well,  for  the  sake  of  wealtn. 

Ver.  21. ― And  hii  broth«r*»  name  wai 
JubaL  Player  on  an  instrument,  the  musi- 
cian. Ct  jooelf  an  onomatopoetvc  word  signi- 
fying jubUumt  a  joyful  sound.  Ct  Greek, 
6\o\vZuvt  d\a\6Ztiv  ；  Latin,  vltdare;  Swed- 
ish, iolen  ；  Dutch,  toelen  ；  German,  juchen 
(GcKBenios).  He  waa  the  father  of  a&  iaoh 
ai  handle  the  harp.  The  kirmar,  a  stringed 
instrument,  played  on  by  the  plectrum  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  ('  Ant,'  7, 12,  3),  but  in 
David's  time  by  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi  23; 
xviil  10;  xiz.  9),  correspond—  to  the  modem 
lyre.  Cf.  xiyvpa,  xivvvpa,  cithara  ；  German, 
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knarren  ；  so  named  either  from  its  tremulous, 
•tridalous  sound  (Gesenius),  or  from  its  bent, 
arched  form  (Fiiret).  And  the  orgmn.  ，  Ugabh, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  breathe  or  blow 
(Gesenius),  or  to  make  a  lovely  sound  (Fiiret); 
hence  generally  a  wind  instrument-— ^t&ui, 
fistula,  syrinx;  the  shepherd's  reed  or  bag- 
pipe (K9U);  the  pipe  or  flute  (Onkeloe);  the 
orjanon,  i  e.  an  inatrament  composed  of 
many  pipes  (Jerome).  Ealisch  discovers  a 
fitness  in  the  invention  of  musical  instru- 
ments b^r  the  brother  of  a  nomadic  herds- 
man, as  it  is  "in  the  happy  leisure  of  this 
occupation  that  music  is  generally  first  ex- 
erdaed  and  appreciated."  >Iurphy  sees  an 
indication  of  the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
line  of  Cain  ；  Candli^  "  an  instance  of  the 
liigh  cultivation  which  a  people  may  often 
possess  who  are  altogether  irreligious  and 
ungodly  ； "  Bonar,  a  token  of  their  deepening 
depravity ― "  it  is  to  shut  God  out  that  these 
Camite8  devise  the  harp  and  the  organ." 

Ver.  22.  —And  ZUlah,  the  alio  bare  Tubal- 
eain.  Worker  in  brass  or  iron  ；  related  to 
Persian,  tUpal,  iron  dross  (Gesenius,  R5diger} 
Delitzsch).  Eell  and  Furst  think  tfa^is  Persian 
root  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  proper  explan- 
ation of  the  name>    Funt  ' 


tribe  may  have  been  original 
and  known  as  inventors  of  j 


its  that  the 
named  Tubal, 
"  work  and 


agricoltural  implements,  and  that  Cain  may- 
have  been  afterwards  added  to  them  to  iden- 
tify them  as  Cainites  (vide  *  Lex.  sub  nom.'). 
The  name  Tubal,  like  the  previous  names 
Jabal  and  Jubal,  is  connectea  vdth  the  root 
yabal,  to  flow,  and  probably  was  indicative 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  race.  Their 
ancestor  was  specially  distingaished  as  an 
initrnotor  (literally,  a  whetter)  of  eT0ry 
artifleer  (instrument,  LXX. ,  Vulgate,  Kalisch) 
in  bntsa  (more  correctly  copper)  and  iron. 

찾,  According  to  Gesenius  a  quadrilateral 
from  the  ch.  to  transfix,  with  ^  appended; 
according  to  Ffirst  out  of  ^JJ,  from  5 뗴,  to  be 
hard,  by  resolving  the  da^esh  into  r.  And 
the  filter  of  Tabal-oain  wat  Vaamah ― the 
lovely.  Considering  the  general  significance 
of  names,  we  shall  scarcely  go  astray  if  with 
Kalisch  we  find  in  the  name  of  the  sister  of 
Tubal-cain,  "  the  beautiful,"  as  compared 
with  that  of  Adam's  wife,  "  the  living,"  a 
growing  symptom  of  the  degeneracy  or  the 
times.  Beauty,  rather  than  helpfulness, 
was  now  become  the  chief  attraction  in 
woman.  Men  selected  wives  for  their -lovely 
forms  and  faces  rather  than  for  their  loving 
and  pious  hearts.  The  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Naamah*8  name  into  the  narrative 
commentators  generally  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover. Inglis  with  much  ingenuity  connects 
it  with  the  tragedy  which  some  see  in  the 
lines  that  follow. 
Vers.  23,  24. —And  Lameoh  laid  unto  hit 


wItm.  The  words  Have  an  arcbaic  simplicity 
which  bespeak  a  high  antiquity  {vide  Haver- 
nick's  'Introd.  /  p.  105),  naturally  fail  into 
that  peculiar  form  of  parallelism  which  is 
a  well-known  chanctenstic  of  Hebrew  po- 
etry, and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
the  subject,  have  been  aptly  denominated 
The  Song  of  the  Sward  (Ewald,  p.  267). 

Adah  and  ZUlah,  Hear  my  Yoio%  ； 
Ye  wives  of  Luneoh,  hearken  unto  my 
•peeeli: 

For  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wonadlag  (for 

my  woand), 
And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt  (becaoM  of 

my  strife). 
If  (for)  Cain  iliall  be  avenged  MT«nf61dv 
Truly  (and)  Lameoh  teveiity  and  MTanfbld. 

Origen  wrote  two  whole  books  of  his  oom* 
mentary  on  Qenesis  on  this  sons,  and  at 
last  pronounced  it  inexplicable.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  its  exegesis  concerns  the  sense 
in  which  the  words  향 fDp  ^  are  to  be  taken. 

1.  If  the  verb  be  rendered  as  a  preterite 
(LXX.,  Yal^te,  Svriac,  Kaliscb,  Murphy, 
Alford,  JamiesoD,  Luther),  then  Lamech  is 
represented  as  informing  his  wives  that  in 
self-defence  he  has  Blain  a  young  roan  who 
wounded  him  (not  two  men,  as  some  read), 
but  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  on  that  account  ；  for  if  God  had 
promised  to  avenge  Cain  sevenfold,  should 
any  one  kill  him,  he,  being  not  a  wilful 
murderer,  but  at  worst  a  culpable  homicide, 
would  be  avenged  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

2.  If  the  verb  be  regarded  as  a  future  (Abea 
Ezra,  Calvin,  Kiel,  Speaker's.  "The  pro- 
terite  stands  for  the  future  .  .  .  (4)  In 
protestations  and  assurances  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  views  the  action  as 
already  accomplished,  being  as  good  as 
done "— Gesenius,  'Heb.  Gram./  §  128)， 
then  the  father  of  Tubal-cain  is  depicted 
as  exulting  in  the  weapons  which  his  son's 
genius  had  invented,  and  with  boastful  arro- 
gance threateiling  death  to  the  first  man 
that  should  injure  him,  impiously  asserting 
that  by  means  of  these  same  weapons  he 
would  exact  upon  his  adversary  a  venffeanoe 
ten  times  greater  than  that  which  had  been 
threatened  against  the  murderer  of  Cain. 
Considering  the  character  of  the  speaker  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  is  prooable  that 
this  is  the  correct  interpretation.  S.  A  third 
interpretatiQn  proposes  to  understand  the 
words  of  Lamecn  hypothetically,  as  thus  ： ― 
"If  I  should  slay  a  man,  then,  &c.  (Lange, 
Bush)  ；  but  this  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  first,  only  putting  the  case  con- 
ditionally, which  the  first  asserts  categori- 
cally. 4.  A  fourth  gives  to  、5  the  force  of  a 
question  {vide  Stanley  Loathes, '  Heb.  Oram./ 

E.  202),  and  imagines  Lamech  to  be  assuring 
is  wives,  who  are  supposed  to  have  boeu 


The  words  have  an  archaic  simplicity 
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apprehennTe  of  tome  evil  be&Uinff  their 
husband  through  the  use  of  TabJ-cain's 
dangerous  weapjont,  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  tneir  anxieties  and  alarms,  as  he  had  not 
slain  *  man,  that  lie  should  be  wounded,  or 
a  young  man,  that  he  should  be  hurt  ；  but 
tint  interpretation,  it  may  be  fairly  urged, 
is  too  strained  to  be  eyen  probably  correct 

Vera.  25，  26. ~ The  narrative  now  revertR 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  doubly  saddened  pair. 
And  Adam  knew  hit  witd  again.  Haying 
mournfully  abstained  for  a  season  d  thoro 
eor^ugM  (Calvin)  ；  not  necessarily  implying 
that  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  other  children 
who  had  grown  to  man'i  estate  prior  to  the 
death  of  Abel  (cl  ch.  4>.  And  she  tere  a 
■om,  aad  ealled  hif  name  Setli.  Sheth、  from 
thlth,  to  put  or  place  ；  hence  appointed,  put, 
compensation.  For  Ood,  said  she,  hatii  ap- 
pointed ne  another 
{CtilrukytJUiwn,  Eve 

previoasly  (Onkeloe,  몌 uo,  〜- 

■enmiiller)— initead of  AbaL  Her  other  ohild- 
ren  probably  had  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain, 
leanng  none  to  carry  on  the  holy  line,  tUl 
this  son  was  boi  • 
to  be  anol 

unlike       ,  ―         —  ^  ^ 

(Calvin).  Whom  Cain  slew,  titerally, /or 
Cain  killed  him  (Kalisch).  The  A.  V. 
follows  the  LXX.,  6v  dwixTttyt  koiv,  and 
has  the.  support  of  Gesenios,  who  renders 
、$  »  ᄀ^  (soe  '  Lex.  sub  nom.')  ；  of  Rosen- 
miiller,  who  says,  "  Conjunctio  enim  cansaUs 
^9  ssepios  pro  rolativo  pronomine  asurpatur," 
quoting,  though  without  much  aptness,  Pa. 
lxxi  l5(oom.  m  loco)  ；  and  of  Sal.  Glass,  who 
supplies  several  so-called  examples  of  the 
relative  force  of  、$,  every  one  of  which  is 
perfectly  intellunble  by  translating  the  par- 
ticle as  quia  ('Sac.  Phil.,'  iii  2,  xr. ) ;  and 
of  Stanley  Lathes  (' Heb.  Gram.,'  ch.  xii 
16).  There  seems,  however,  no  sufficient 
reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  casual 
signification  of  tne  particle.  Fiiret  does 
not  recognise  the  meaning  which  Gesenius 


ring  none  to  carry  on  the  holy  li 
son  was  born,  whom  in  faith  she  expects 
e  another  Abel  in  respect  of  piety,  but, 
him,  the  head  of  a  godly  family 


attaches  to  *5  (cf.  Ewald's  'Heb.  Syntax,* 
§  858).  And  to  Beth,  to  him  alio  there  wm 
born  a  ton.  Thus  the  expectations  of  Eve 
concerning  her  God-given  son  were  not  dis- 
appointed, but  realised  in  the  commence- 
ment and  continuance  of  a  spdly  line.  The 
pious  &ther  of  this  succeeding  child,  how- 
ever, had  either  begun  to  realiae  the  feeble- 
ness and  weakness  of  human  life,  or  periiaps 
to  be  oonadous  of  the  sickly  and  infirm  Btato 
in  which  religion  then  was.  And  lie  ealled 
hit  (son's)  name  Snoi.  Enosh,  "man" 
(Gesenios)  ；  "mortal,  decaying  man"  (Fiiret)  ； 
"man,  sickly"  (Murphy).  Thm  befraa 
men.  Literally,  it  was  begun.  Huehal 
third  preterite  hophal  of  ehalal  (Greek, 
yaXaw,  Avm),  to  open  a  way.  Hence  "  the 
literal  senae  of  the  word  is,  a  way  was  now 
opened  up.  and  an  access  afforded,  to  the 
worship  of  God,  in  the  particular  manner 
here  described"  (Wordsworth).  To  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Either  (1)  to 
invoke  by  prayer  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
i.  €、  Jehovah  himself  as  he  had  been  pleased 
to  discover  his  attributes  and  character  to 
men,  referring  to  the  formal  institution  of 
pnblio  worship.  "The  expression  is  else- 
where used  to  denote  all  the  appropriate  acts 
and  exercises  of  the  stated  woronip  of  God ― 
ch.  xii  8 ;  xiii  4  ；  xxi  38  ；  1  Chron.  xvi  8  ； 
Ps.  cv.  1 "  (Bnsh).  Or  (2)  to  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah— cl  Num.  xxzii  42  ； 
Judges  xviii.  29  ；  Ps.  xlix.  12  ；  Isa.  xliv.  5 
(margin).  Other  renderings  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  bo  set  aside,  (a)  Then  l^an 
men  profanely  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God 
(Onkelos^  Jonathan,  Josephus).  referring  to 
the  institution  of  idolatiy.  (b)  Then  men 
became  so  pro&ne  as  to  cease  to  call  (Chddee 
Targam).  (c)  Then  he  hoped  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ；  ovroi:  ij\wi<nv  iitiKa- 
XtitrBat  t6  6vofAa  Kvpiov  rov  Otov  (LXX). 
(d)  Then  the  name  Jehovah  was  for  the 
first  time  invoked  (Cajetan),  which  is  dis- 
proved by  ch.  iv.  8. 


HOMILETIC8. 

Vers.  17— 26.— 7%«  progress  of  the  race.  I.  Its  incbbasb  in  population.  Starting 
from  a  single  pair  in  Eden,  in  the  course  of  seven  generations  the  human  family 
must  have  attained  to  very  considerable  dimensions.  At  the  birth  of  Seth,  Adam 
was  130  years  old,  and  in  all  probability  had  other  sons  and  daughtere  besides  Cain 
and  his  wife.    If  Lamech,  the  seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  or  Cain,  was  contem- 

{>oraneous  with  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth,  at  least  600  years 
tad  passed  away  since  the  race  began  to  multiply  ；  and  "  if  Abraham^  stock  in  lease 
than  400  yeares  amounted  to  600,SX),  Cain's  posterity  in  the  like  time  might  arise  to 
the  like  multitude"  (Willet).  If  to  these  the  descendants  of  Seth  be  added,  it  will 
at  once  appear  that  the  earth's  population  in  the  time  of  Lamech  was  considerably 
over  1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Let  it  remind  us  of  the  reality  and  power  of  God's 
blessing  (ch.  i.  28). 

II.  Its  advancement  in  intelligence.   "It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  all 
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modern  writers  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  man,  most  of  them  maintain  the  rery 
recent  development  of  his  intellect,  and  will  hardly  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
men  equal  m  mental  capacity  to  ourselves  having  existed  in  prehistoric  (？)  times  " 
(Wallace,  Brit.  Assoc.  Address,  1876).  For  prehistoric  write  antediluvian,  and  the 
8entimeiit  is  exactly  true.  The  circumstance  that  we  have  no  remainfl  of  antediluvian 
civilisation  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  such  did  not  exist.  Speaking  of  certain 
earthworks  of  great  antiquity  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  ^ussiBsippi  valley,— 
oampe,  or  works  of  defence,  sacred  enclosures,  with  their  connected  groups  of  circles, 
octagons,  squares,  ellipses,  polished  and  ornamented  pottery,  &c.， ― the  same  distin- 
guished writer  says.  "  The  important  thing  for  us  is,  that  when  North  America  was 
first  settled  by  Europeans,  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  it  had  no  kno  wledge  or  tradition 
of  any  races  preceding  themselves  of  higher  civilisation.  Yet  we  find  that  such  races 
existed  ；  that  they  must  have  been  populous,  and  have  lived  under  some  established 
government  ；  while  there  are  signs  that  they  practised  agriculture  greatly,  as 
indeed  they  must  have  done  to  have  su^portea  a  population  capable  of  executing 
such  gigantic  works  in  such  vast  profusion."  The  ezhamation  by  Dr.  8ch]iemann 
on  the  plains  of  Troy  of  three  successive  civilisations,  of  which  two  were  not  known 
to  have  previously  existed,  and  the  third  (the  Ilium  of  Homer)  had  been  almost 
regarded  by  archasologists  as  fabulous,  is  conclusive  demonstration  that  the  absence 
of  all  traces  of  primeval  civilisation  is  no  more  a  proof  that  such  driHsation  did 
not  exist,  than  is  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  third  day's  vegetation  a  proof 
that  it  did  not  exist  The  passage  under  consideration  unmistakably  reveals  that 
the  human  intellect  in  those  early  times  was  not  asleep.  Within  the  compass  of 
tan  verses  we  read  of  the  building  of  cities,  of  the  laying  out  of  farms  and  the  - 
acquisition  of  property,  of  the  begipning  or  the  mechanical  arts  and  Uie  manu- 
facture of  metallic  weapons,  of  the  rise  of  music  and  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  It 
may  strike  one  as  peculiar  that  this  great  intellectual  development  is  represented 
& 8  taking  place  exclusively  in  the  line  of  Cain.  From  this  some  have  inferred 
that  the  Bible  means  to  tiirow  disparagement  upon  human  industry,  commercial 
and  agricultural  enterprise,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  and  inventive  genius, 
and  even  sanctions  the  idea  that  religion  is  incompatible  with  business  talent, 
poetical  genius,  and  intellectual  greatness.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  advancement  in  intelligence  was  confined  to  the  Cainitic  branch  of  the 
Adamic  race.  The  prophecy  of  Enoch  {vide  Expos.)  and  the  incidental  allusion  to 
metallic  weapons  in  the  name  of  Methuselah  (man  of  the  dart)  suggest  that  the 
8ethitic  line  kept  pace  with  their  ungodly  contemporaries  in  the  onward  march  of 
civilisation,  though  that  was  not  their  chief  distinction.  Let  us  learn ~> 1.  That  there 
is  no  essential  antagonism  between  intelligence  and  piety.  2.  That  in  God's  estimation 
righteousness  is  of  much  higher  value  than  material  prosperity.  3.  That  where, 
as  in  the  Cainitic  line,  there  is  no  true  godliness  there  is  apt  to  be  too  intense  devotion 
to  culture  or  business. 

III.  Its  declension  in  W1CKBDNB8S.  1.  We  can  trace  it  in  their  names.  Enoch, 
Irad,  Mehujael,  Lamech  being  suggestive  of  qualities,  principles,  characteristics 
such  as  are  approved  by  the  spirit  of  worldliness  ；  and  Adah  and  Zillah  (vide 
Ezpoe.)  being  indicative  of  sensual  attractions.  2.  Their  works  proclaim  it.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  cities  are  necessarily  evil  things.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  magnificent  monuments  of  roan's  constructive  genius,  and  immensely  productive 
of  man  s  comfort.  A  city  too  is  a  type  of  heaven^  gathering  of  redeemed  aumanity. 
8till  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  need  for  cities  was  a  proof  of  sin,  as  the  building 
of  the  first  city  was  an  act  of  sin.  The  acqaisition  of  property,  and  the  uprise  of 
such  ideas  as  the  rights  of  property,  are  likewise  indications  of  a  state  of  life 
that  is  not  purely  innocent  (cf.  Acts  iv.  32).  And  though  certainly  it  cannot  b  * 
sinful  either  to  make  or  to  handle  a  harp,  or  to  cultivate  poetiy,  yet  when  we  put 
all  these  things  together ― beautiful  wives,  iron  weaponsf  musical  instruments,  and 
warlike  ballads,  if  not  bacchanalian  songB-^-it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  deepening  of 
that  devotion  to  the  things  of  this  life  which  invariably  proclaims  a  departure  from 
the  life  of  God.  3.  Their  immoral  lives  attest  it.  A  growing  disregard  for  the 
marriage  law  is  evinced  by  the  polygamy  of  Lamech  ；  in  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  offensive  weapons  we  see  the  rising  of  a  turbulent  and  lawless  spirit  ；  and  these 
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two  things,  licentiousness  and  lawlessness,  always  mark  the  downward  progress  of  an 
age  or  people. 

IV.  Its  PB0ORB88  nv  religion  ；  at  least  in  a  section  of  its  population,  the  godly 
line  of  Seth,  in  whom  the  piety  of  Abel  was  revived.  Yet  the  narrative  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  even  they  were  not  entirely  free  from  the  prevailing  wickedness  of 
the  times.  In  the  third  generation  the  pressure  of  the  worldly  spirit  upon  the  com- 
pany of  the  faithful  was  so  great  that  tney  felt  obliged,  as  it  were,  in  self-defence, 
to  buttress  their  piety  by  a  doable  wall  of  protection  ；  viz.,  separation  from  their 
unqodly  associates  in  the  world  by  the  formation  of  a  distinct  religious  community, 
and  by  the  institution  qf  stated soaal  worship  (ch.  iv.  26).  And  without  these  declen- 
sion in  true  religion  is  as  certain  as  with  them  advancement  is  secure.  They  are  the 
New  Testament  rales  for  the  cultivation  of  piety  (2  Cor,  vi.  14—18  ；  Ephes.  iv> 
11—13;  Heb.  x.  25). 

Leucms: ― 1.  The  downward  progress  of  sin.  2.  The  danger  of  intellect  and 
civilisation  when  divorced  from  piety.  3.  The  only  right  use  of  earth  and  earthly 
things  is  to  make  all  subservient  to  the  life  of  grace.  4.  The  danger  of  conformity 
to  the  world.  6.  The  only  safety  for  the  people  of  God,  and  especially  in  these  times 
of  great  intellectual  activity  and  mechanical  and  scientific  skill,  is  to  make  deep  and 
wide  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  world,  and  steadfaatly  to  maintain 
the  public  as  well  as  private  ordinances  of  religion. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOR8. 

Vers.  16—24. ― The  kingdom  of  God  contrasted  with  the  kingdom  of  this  world. 
Society  without  the  Lord.   The  banished  Cain  and  his  descendants. 

I.  Multiplication  apart  from  Divine  order  is  no  blessing. 

II.  Civilisation  witnout  religion  is  a  chaos  of  conflicting  forces,  producing 
violence,  bloodshed,  working  out  its  own  ruin.  Compare  France  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Arts  of  life  may  grow  from  a  mere  natural  root.  Music, 
mechanical  skill,  scientific  discovery,  and  invention,  in  themselves  contain  no  moral 
life.    Luxury  turns  to  corruption,  and  bo  to  misery. 

III.  Hbligion  is  thb  basis  or  social  prosperity.  It  is  the  true  defence  against 
the  "  inhumanity  of  man."  Lamech,  with  his  artificial  protection  against  violent 
revenge,  suggests  the  true  safety  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  observance  of  his 
commandments. ― H. 

Ver.  25,  26. ― Revelation  in  history*  The  reappearance  of  the  redeeming  pur- 
pose. The  consecrated  family  of  Adam.  The  Divinely  blessed  line  of  descent  pre*- 
served  leading  onward  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  promise.  "  Then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.91 

I.  The  commbncehbnt  op  bbqulab  worship,  possibly  of  distinct  Church  life.  1. 
The  name  of  the  Lord  is  the  true  centre  of  fellowship ― including  revekUion,  redemp- 
tion，  promise.  2.  The  pressure  of  outward  calamity  and  danger,  the  multiplication  of 
the  unbelievers,  the  necessary  separation  from  an  evil  world,  motives  to  call  upon  God. 

II.  Renovation  and  bb< establishment  or  religious  life  works  out  God's 
BLB88ING  on  the  bacb.  The  separated  seed  bears  the  promise  of  the  future.  See 
the  repetition  of  the  message  of  grace  in  the  names  of  the  descendants  of  Seth,  t(the 
appointed.11 

III.  The  worship  which  was  maintained  by  men  was  bncouraqbd  and  dbvblopbd 
BY  revelations  and  special  communications  from  Jehovah.  Probably  there  were 
prophets  sent  Methuselah,  taking  up  the  ministry  of  Enoch,  and  himself  delivering 
the  message  to  Noah,  the  preacher  of  righteousness.  It  is  the  method  of  God 
throughout  all  the  dispensations  to  meet  men,s  call  upon  his  name  with  gracious 
manifestations  to  them. 

IV.  Thb  period  or  awakened  reliqious  life  and  of  special  messengers,  culminat- 
ing in  the  long  testimony  and  warning  of  Noah,  preceaed  the  period  of  outpoured 
judgment.  8o  it  is  universally.  There  is  no  manifestation  of  wrath  which  does  not 
vindicate  righteousness.  He  is  long-suffering,  and  waits.  He  sends  the  spirit  of  life 
first   Then  the  angel  of  death.— B. 
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J  3.  Thb  Gknsbations  of  Adam  (oh.  v.  1 — ti.  8). 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  present  section  carries  forward  the 
inspired  narrative  another  stage,  in  which 
the  onward  progress  or  development  of  the 
human  race  is  traced,  in  the  holy  line  of 
Seth,  from  the  day  of  Adiun's  creation, 
through  ten  saocessiTe  generations,  till  the 
point  ia  reached  when  the  first  great  experi- 
ment of  attempting  to  save  man  by  clemency 
rather  than  by  pmiishment  is  brought  to  a 
termination,  and  Jehovah,  whose  mercy  has 
been  sparned  and  abnaed,  detenninea  to 
destroy  the  impenitent  transgressors,  First, 
in  brief  and  somewhat  monotonous  outline, 
the  Htbo  of  the  ten  patriarchs  are  sketched, 
scarcely  more  being  recorded  of  them  than 
simply  that  they  were  born,  grew  to  man- 
married  wives,  begat  children,  and 
en  died.  In  only  two  instances  does  the 
j  diverge  from  this  sererely  simple  style 
of  biographical  narration,  namely,  in  the 
cam  of  、  Enoch,  who,  as  he  eclipsed  his 
predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  suoceeson 
in  the  deration  of  his  piety  during  life,  was 
honoured  abore  them  in  the  mode  of  his 
departure  from  thg  earth  ；  and  of  Noah, 
wlioee  birth  was  welcomed  by  his  parents 
•s  ft  liappy  omen  in  a  time  of  social  degener- 
acy and  religious  declension,  but  who  lived 
to  see  the  hopes  of  reform  which  his  pious 
paronts  cherished  disappointed,  and  the 
world  for  its  wickedness  overwhelmed  by 
a  flood.  Then,  after  sketching  the  unevent- 
ful livoe  of  the  patriarchs  in  a  few  bold 
strokes,  the  sacred  penman  sets  before  us 
a  vividly  arresting  and  profoundly  impressive 
picture  of  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race 
on  the  eve  of  that  appalling  catastrophe,  at 
once  indicating  the  cause  of  the  earth's 
degeneracy  in  morals,  and  iepreeenting  that 
degeneracy  aa  a  sufficient  jostificatioii  for 
the  threatened  judgment  Throughout  the 
Kical  r^giater  the  name  Elohim  is 
I  to  designate  the  Deity,  the  subject 
the  evolutions  of  the  Adam  who  was 
ated  in  the  image  of  Elohim.  In  the 
apli  depicting  the  growth  of  immoral- 


ity among  men,  and  recording  the  Divine 
resolution  to  destroy  man,  the  name  Jehovah 
is  need,  the  reason  being  that  in  his  sin  and 
in  his  punishment  man  is  viewed  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  God  of  redemption  and  grace. 

Vers.  1,  2.— This  is  th»  book.  Sepher, 
*  register,  a  complete  writing  of  any  land, 
a  book,  whether  consisting  of  a  pair  of  leaves 
or  of  only  a  single  leaf  (Deut  xxiv.  1,8;  "a 
bill  of  divorcement;0  LXX.,  fiipXoc ;  ct 
Matt  i  1  ；  Lake  iii  86,  88).  The  expna- 
sion  prosappoees  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  writing.  If,  therefore,  we  may  oopjecture 
that  the  original  compiler  of  this  ancient 
document  was  Noah,  than  whom  no  one 
would  be  more  likely  or  better  qualified 
than  he  to  preserve  some  memorial  of  the 
loet  race  of  which  he  and  his  family  were  the 
sole  survivore,  it  affords  an  additional  corro- 
boration of  the  intelligence  and  culture  of 
the  antediluvian  men.  It  is  too  frequently 
taken  for  granted  that  the  people  who  conl«l 
build  cities,  invent  musical  instruments,  and 
make  songs  were  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing  ；  and  though  certainly  wo 
cannot  affirm  that  the  transmission  of  such 
a  family  register  as  is  here  recorded  was 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  oral  tradition,  it 
is  obvious  that  its  preservation  would  be 
mudi  more  readily  secured  by  some  kind  of 
documentary  notation.  Of  the  generationa 
«" i.  e.  evolutions  (toTdoth;  cf.  ct  ii  of 
Adam.  In  the  preceding  section  the  tot  doth 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  exhibited, 
and  accordingly  the  narrative  commenced 
with  the  creative  labours  of  the  third  <Uy. 
Hero  the  historian  designs  to  trace  toe 
fortnnea  of  the  holy  seed,  and  finds  the  point 
of  his  departure  in  the  daT  that  Ood 
(Elohim)  mated  man  (Adam),  i.  e.  the 
sixth  of  the  creative  days.  More  particularly 
he  calls  attention  to  the  neat  troths  which 
had  been  previously  included  in  his  teaching 
concerning  man  ；  viz.,  the  dignity  qf  hta 
nature,  implied  in  the  fact  that  in  the  I  " 
nest  of  Elohim  made  he  him  ；  his 
dtstinction^mMi9  and  fomale  oreatL 
them;  their  Divine  benediction— tatd  hh 
them  (cl  ch.  L  27,  28)  ；  at  the  same  time 
adding  a  fourth  drcmnstance,  which  in  the 
first  dixsament  was  not  narrated,  that  their 
Maker  gave  to  them  a  suitable  and  specific 
appellation— und  tailed  their  name  Adam 
(vide  ch.  i  26),  in  tho  day  when  th^y  word 
ereaUd. 
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Vera.  8 *~ 5. ~~ At  the  head  of  the  Adamic 
nee  stands  the  fint  man,  whooe  career  is 
summariBed  in  three  ihort  yenet,  which 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  subaequent  bio- 
graphies. And  Adam  liTed  an  hundred  and 
thirty  *yMn>  Shanah,  a  repetition,  a 
return  of  the  son's  circuit,  or  of  similar 
natunl  phenomena  ；  from  ihanah^  to  fold 
togetiier,  to  repeat  ；  henoe  a  year  (GeseniuB, 
Fiirst).  C£  Latin,  annua;  Greek,  IvtavrSt  ； 
Gothic,  iartjartJi     "  —  —— 

year— all  of  whic] 
thought, 
Lewia). 
(Kalisch). 


>er;  Gemutn^jaAr;  English^ 
h  "seem  to  carry  the  same 
kt  which  comes  again "  (T. 
•  never  means  month " 
r        $<m  in  hit  own 
cf.  ch.  i  20)— after  liif 
r  (ct   ch.  i  26)  ；  not  the 

Divuie  ima^e  in  which  he  was  himself 
created  (Kahsch,  Knobel,  Alford),  but  the 
image  or  likeness  of  his  own  fallen  nature, 
i.  e.  theii 
by  sin  (KeiT, 

supernatural  remedy  does  not  pn 
ation  from  participating  in  the  corruption 
of  sin.  Therefore,  according  to  the  flesh 
Seth  was  born  a  sinner,  though  he  was 
afterwards  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  grace" 
(Calvin).  The  doctrine  of  innerited  aeprar- 
ity  or  transmitted  dn  has  been  commonly 
held  to  favour  the  theory  which  accounts  for 
the  oriffin  of  the  human  soul  per  traducem 
(Tertullian,  Luther,  Delitzsch),  in  opposition 
to  that  which  holds  it  to  be  due  to  the 
creative  power  of  God  (Jerome,  Augustine, 
Calvin,  Beza,  Turretin).  Kalisch  thinks 
the  statement  "Adam  begat  Seth  in  his 
own  iinase  "  decisive  in  favour  of  Tiuducian- 
wlme  Hodge  affirms  "it  only  asserts 


Seth  was  like  his  father,  and  sheds  no 


ism, 
that 

light  on  the  mysterious  process  of  genera- 
tion "  ('Syst  TlieoL/  Part  I.  ch.  ul  8  2). 
The  truth  ib  that  Scripture  seems  to  recognise 
both  sides  of  this  question.  Vide  Ps.  li.  5 
in  favonr  of  Traducianism,  and  Ps.  exxxix. 
14 ― 16  ；  Jer.  i  5  in  support  of  Creationism 
(ct  Martenaen's  '  Dogmatics/  §  74),  though 
there  is  much  force  in  the  words  of  Angus- 
tine— "De  re  ob8cnri88ima  disputatur,  non 
adjuvantibus  divinarom  scripturaram  certis 
clarisqae  docamentis."  And  called  hia 
name ~~ probably  concurring  in  the  nune 
selected  by  Eve  (ch.  ir.  25) "~ SetlL— Ap- 
pointed, placed,  sabstituted  ；  hence  com- 
pensation (ch.  ir.  25).  And  the  days  of 
Adam  after  he  had  begotten  ―  literally, 
his  begetting— Mih.  were  eight  hundred 
ytm:  and  he  begat  font  and  danghterf. 
"  In  tliat  primitive  time  the  births  aid  not 
rapidly  follow  each  other ― a  fact  which  had 
not  a  physical,  but  only  an  ethical  ground  " 
(Delitnch).  The  comparatively  mature  age 
at  which  the  parent  begat  the  son  (in  most 
instances  probably  the  firstborn)  through 
whom  the  promise  was  transmitted  seems 


to  indicate  that  his  haying  a  posterity  at  all 
was  conditioned  by  the  ripeness  of  his  &ith. 
At  the  tame  time  the  lateness  of  paternity 
among  these  primevftl  men  may  liaye  been 
partly  due  to  a  physical  cause  as  well,  "  since 
m  exact  accordance  with  the  increasing 
degeneracy  and  rankneas  of  homan  life  is 
there,  in  a  literal  tame,  the  increase  of  a 
numerous  and  wretched  offspring "  (Lange). 
And  all  the  days  that  Adam— not  the  whole 
tribe  (Gatterer.  vide  Bohlen  ；  c£  Balj^rnie, 
' Expositor/  voL  viii),  "at  in  thi«  cue 
Enoch  matt  have  been  taken  to  heaven 
with  his  whole  family "  (Kalisch)  ；  but 
the  individual  bearing  that  name ― U'ed 
ware  nine  hundred  and  thirty  jwn.  The 
remarkable  longevity  of  the  Macrobii  has 
been  explained ― 1.  On  the  tupposition 
qf  its  tum^xiUhenticihi,  (1)  As  a  purely 
mythical  conception  (Knobel,  Bauer,  Hart- 
mann,  Bohlen)  ；  which,  however,  may  be 
safely  rejected  as  an  altogether  inadequate 
hypothesis.  (2)  As  due  to  an  error  in  the 
tniditional  trannnission  of  the  genealogioftl 
registers,  several  names  having  fallen  out, 
leaving  their  years  to  be  reckoned  to  those 
that  remained.  (Roseumiiller^  ；  bat  against 
this  conjecture  stands  the  orderly  snccessioD 
of  father  and  son  throuch  ten  generations. 
(3)  As  representing  not  the  lifetimes  of  indi- 
viduals, Wt  dynastic  epochs  (vide  supra)  ； 
and  (4)  as  signifyioglesser  spaces  of  time 
e,g.  three  months  (Hensler),  or  one  month 
(Raske)— than  solar  years  ；  but  even  Knobel 
admits  that  "  no  shorter  year  have  the  He- 
brews ever  had  than  the  period  of  a  year's 
time. "  %  On  the  basis  qf  its  historic  credi- 
bility; as  attributable  ta (1)  The  original 
immortality  with  which'  man  was  endowed, 
and  which  was  now  being  frayed  away  by 
the  inroads  of  sin  (Kalisch).  (2)  The  supe- 
rior piety  and  intelligence  of  these  earlr 
fathers  of  the  race  (Josephus.  '  Antiq..'  I. 
iii  9).  (3)  The  influence  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life  which,  while  in  the  garden, 
Adam  ate  fWhately?  'Ency.  Brit,'  eighth 
ed,  Art  Christianity).  (4)  The  original 
vigour  of  their  Dhysical  constitutions,  and 
the  greater  exceiienoe  of  the  food  on  which 
they  lived  (WiUet).  But  if  the  firat  and 
second  opinions  are  correct,  then  the  Cainites 
should  nave  died  earlier  than  the  Sethites, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they 
did :  while  the  third  1b  a  pure  conjecture 
(vide  ch.  ii  9],  and  the  fourth  may  contain 
Borne  degree  of  truth.  We  prefer  to  ascribe 
the  longevity  of  these  antedunviAn  men  to  a 
distinct  exercise  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God, 
who  designed  it  to  be  (1)  a  proof  of  the 
Divine  clemency  in  suspending  the  penalty 
of  sin  ；  (2)  a  symbol  of  that  immortality 
which  had  been  recovered  for  men  by  the 
promise  of  the  woman's  seed  ；  and  (3)  a 
iftedium  of  transmission  for  the  fsdth,  for 
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the  benefit  of  both  the  Church  and  the  world. 
And  he  died.  "The  solemn  toll  of  the 
patriarchal  funeral  bell "  (Bonar).  Its  con- 
stant recurrence  at  the  close  of  each  biography 
proves  the  dominion  of  death  from  Aaam 
onward,  as  an  immutable  law  (Rom.  ▼.  11 ; 
Baumgarten,  Eeil,  Lange)  ；  "  warns  as  that 
death  was  not  denounced  in  Tain  against 
men "  (Calvin) ；  "is  a  standing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  disobedience"  (Murphy)  ； 
"  was  intended  to  show  what  the  condition 
of  all  mankind  was  after  Adam's  fell" 
(Willet).  The  expresaion  is  not  appended 
to  the  genealogical  list  of  the  Fathers  after 
the  Flooid,  doubtless  as  bein^  then  sufficiently 
understood  ；  and  it  is  not  said  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain  that  they  died,  "as  if  the  in- 
heritance of  the  sons  of  God  were  not  here 
on  earUi,  but  in  death,  as  the  days  of  the 
deaths  of  martyrs  are  held  in  honour  by  the 
Church  as  their  birthdays  "  (Wordsworth). 

SVeis.  6— 20.— The  lives  of  the  succeeding 
Ltriarchs  are  framed  upon  the  model  of  this 
damic  biography,  and  do  not  call  for 
separate  notice.  The  names  of  the  next  six 
were  8eth  (ver.  H;  vide c\l  iv.  25)  ；  Enos  (ver. 
9;  vide  ch.  iv.  26)  ；  Oainan,  possession  (Gese- 
nius)  ；  a  child,  one  begotten  (riiret);  a  created 
thing,  a  creature,  a  yoonff  man  (Ewald)  ； 
possessor,  or  spoarsman  (Murphy  ；  ver.  12)  ； 
Maludaleel,  praiae  of  God  (Gesenius,  Fiirat, 
Murphy  ；  ver.  15)  ；  Jurod,  descent  (Gesenius); 
low  ground,  water,  or  marching  down  (Fiirst); 
goinff  down  (Murphy  ；  ver.  18);  Enooh,  dedi- 
cate^ initiated  (ver.  19  ；  cf.  ch.  iv.  17) 

Ver.  21.  ―  The  dedicated  and  initiated 
child  grew  np,  like  an  Old  Testament  Timothy 
let  us  hope,  to  Doeaess,  illustrate,  and  pro- 
claim the  piety  which  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  holy  line.  At  the  compar- 
atively early  age  of  sixty-five  he  begat  ("  for- 
bidding to  marry"  being  unknown  then) 
XethoMbUL  Man  of  a  daft  (Gesenius),  man 
of  military  arms  (FUnt),  man  of  the  missile 
(Marph^  man  or  the  sending  forth ~ bc ᄂ of 


(Wwtbworth),  man  of  growth  (De- 
Htzsch).  And  Enoch  walked  with  Ood 
(Elohim).  The  phrase,  used  also  of  Noah, 
(ch.  vi  9)，  and  by  Mioah  (ch.  rl  8.  Ct  the 
nmilar  ezpreadons,  "  to  walk  before  God," 
eh.  xrii  1  ；  P&  cxyl  9,  and  "  to  walk  after 
God,"  Dent  ziii  4  ；  Ephes.  y.  1),  portrays 
a  life  of  nngalarlj  elevated  piejby;  not  merely 
ant  realisation  <  "  "*   ―  " 


t  constant  i 


i  of  the  Divine  i 


nee, 


or  even  a  perpetual  effort  at  holy  oSediencej 
bat  also  "  a  maintenance  of  the  most  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  the  personal  God  " 
(Keil).  It  implies  a  situation  of  nearness  to 
Ood,  if  not  in  place  at  least  in  spirit  ；  a 
eliaracter  of  likeness  to  Qod  (Amos  iiL  8)， 
and  a  life  of  convene  with  God.  Following 
the  LXX  (f v^plorifffi  'Evwx  rtf  0np)9  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  describes  it  as  a  life 
that  was  "  jdeasing  to  God,"  as  springing 


from  the  root  of  faith  (Heb.  xi  5).  Yet 
though  pre-eminently  ipiritoal  and  contem- 
plative, Jude  telk  us  (yere.  14, 15)  the  patri- 
arch's life  had  its  active  and  tggressiye  out* 
look  towards  the  evil  times  in  which  he  lived. 
After  he  begat  MethiueUli.  "  Which  inti- 
mates that  Ee  did  not  begin  to  be  eminent 
for  piety  till  about  that  time  ；  at  first  he 
waUud  as  other  men  "  ^Henry).  Prooopias 
Gazeas  fqea  beyond  this,  and  thinks  that 
before  his  son's  birth  Enoch  was  "  a  wicked 
liver,"  but  then  repented.  The  historian's 
language,  however,  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  his  piety  was  so  late  in  oommencing, 
and  it  is  more  pleasing  to  think  that  from 
his  youth  upwards  he  was  "as  a  shining 
star  for  virtue  and  holiness  "  (Willet).  Thm 
hundred  yaan.  As  his  piety  beg^n  early,  so 
likewise  did  it  continue  long  ；  it  was  not 
intermittent  and  fluctuating  but  steadfast 
and  persevering  (cf.  Job  xyii.  9  ；  Prov.  iv. 
18  ；  1  Cor.  xv.  68).  And  begat  Mm  and 
daughters.  "  Hence  it  is  undeniably  eTident 
that  the  state  and  use  of  matrimony  doth 
very  well  agree  with  the  severest  coarse  of 
holiness,  and  with  the  office  of  a  prophet  or 
preacher "  (Poole).  And  all  the  dayi  of 
Enooh  were  thre«  hundred  and  siztj-flTe 
years.  "  A  year  of  vears  "  (Henry)  ；  "  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  son.  After  he  had  finished 
his  course,  revolving  round  him  who  is  the 
true  light,  which  is  Qod.  in  the  orbit  of  duty, 
he  was  approved  by  Grod,  and  taken  to  him  " 
(Wordsworth).  Modern  critics  have  dis- 
covered in  the  aire  of  Enoch  traces  of  a 
mythical  origin.  They  conclude  the  entire 
list  of  names  to  be  not  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  Nabooaasar,  and  believe 


irobable  that 
ie  calendar  with  the 
astroloi 


it  to  be  not 
niaus  regulal 
ance  of  an  Iu< 
(arithmetician)  of  the  town  otCkanoge"  (Von 
Bohlen).  Xtat  "  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  just  in  the  life  of  Enoch,  which  represents 
the  purest  and  sublimest  unity  with  God,  a 
heathen  and  astrological  element  were  inten* 
tionally  introduced  ； "  and,  besides,  "it  is 
almost  generally  admitted  that  oar  list  con* 
tains  no  astronomical  numbers  ；  that  the 
years  which  it  specifies  refer  to  the  lives  of 
individuals,  not  to  periods  of  the  world  ；  and 
that  none  of  all  these  figures  U  in  any  way 
reducible  to  a  chronological  system  (Ka- 
lisch).  And  Enooh  walked  with  Ood.  "  J\Toh 


otiosa  ravroXoyia"  bat  an  emphatio  repeti* 

  "  "ihe  ground  of  what  follows. 

And  he  was  not   Literally,  and  not  he  (et 


ch.  ziL  36  ；  Jer.  xxzi.  16  ；  koI  ov%  ivpio- 
ctro,  LXX.).  "Not  absolutely  he  was  not, 
but  relatively  he  was  not  extant  in  the  sphere 
of  sense."  "Non  amplius  inter  mortales 
apparuit "  (BoBenmiiller).  ' '  If  this  phrase  does 
not  denote  Annihilation:  much  lew  does  th« 
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phrase  'and  he  died'  The  one  denotes 
absence  from  the  world  of  sense,  and  tiie 
other  indicates  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
the  soul  departs  from  this  world  (Morphy). 
For  God  (Elohim)  took  Urn.    CI  2  Kings 

il  8,  5f  9f  10,  where  the  same  word  Plg^  is 
need  of  Elijah's  translation  ；  brt  furkOtixtv 
aMv  6  $io《,  LXX.).  Though  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi  5)  adopts  the  paraphrase 
of  the  LXX,  yet  his  language  must  do  ac- 
cepted as  conveying  the  exact  sense  of  the 


words  of  Mosea.  Analysed,  it  teaches  (1) 
that  the  patriarch  Enoch  did  not  see  death. 

.  -  m  way 

was  taken  up  from  this  'temporal  life  and 


b  pa 

as  did  all  the  other  worthies  in  the  catal< 
and  (2)  that  in  some  myBterious 


transfigured  into  life  eternal,  as  those  of  the 
faithful  will  be  who  shall  be  alive  at  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  judgment "  (Eeil).  The 
case  of  Elijah,  who  was  also  taken  up,  and 
who  afterwards  appeared  in  glorv  on  tibe 
mount  of  transfiguration  (Matt  ml  ；  Mark 
ix.  ；  Luke  ix.),  appears  to  determine  the  local- 
ity into  which  Enoch  was  translated  (which 
Kalisoh  willingly  leaves  to  antiquaries  to 
decide)  to  be  neither  the  terrestrial  Eden 
(certain  Popish  writers)  nor  the .  heavenly 
paradise  where  the  pious  dead  are  now  as- 
sembled~> sheol  (Delitzsch  and  Lai^e),  but 
the  realm  of  celestial  gloiy  (Eeil).  That  the 
departure  of  the  good  man  was  witnessed  by 
his  oontemporarie8  we  ma^  infer  from  what 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Elnah  ；  and,  indeed, 
unless  it  had  been  so  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  have  served  the  end  for  which 
apparently  it  was  designed,  which  was  not 
•ofely  to  reward  Enoch's  piety,  but  to  de- 
monstrate the  certainty  and  to  stimulate 
the  hope  of  immortality.  That  the  memory 
of  an  event  so  remarkable  should  have  sur- 
vived not  merely  in  Jewish  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16) 
and  Christian  tradition  (Jude  15),  but  also 
in  heathen  fable,  is  nothing  marvelloas. 
The  Book  of  Enoch,  compiled  probably  bv  a 
Jew  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  describes 
the  patriarch  as  exhorting  his  son  Methuselah 
and  all  his  contemporaries  to  reform  their 
evil  ways  ；  as  penetrating  with  his  prophetic 
eye  into  the  remote  ftiture,  and  exploring  all 
masteries  in  earth  and  heaven;  as  passing  a 
retired  life  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son 
in  intercourse  with  the  angels  and  in  medi- 
tation on  Divine  matters  ；  and  as  at  length 
being  translated  to  heaven  in  order  to  re- 


appear in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  leaving 
behind  him  a  number  of  writings  on  relimon 
and  morality.  "  The  Book  of  Jubilees  relates 
that  he  was  carried  into  paradise,  where  he 
writes  down  the  judgment  of  all  men,  their 
wickedness  and  eternal  punishment "  (Ea- 
lisch).  Arabic  legend  declares  him  to  ^ave 
been  the  inventor  of  writinff  and  arithmetic. 
The  Phrygian  sage  Annacus  fA  vaicoQi  *  *  nomen 
detortum  ab  Chanoch  ")  is  said  by  Stephanus 


Byzantiqus,  and  Soidas,  who  corrupts  the 
name  into  Nannacns,  to  have  lived  before 
the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  haT6  attained  an 
age  of  more  than  800  years,  to  have  foreseen 
the  flood,  gathered  all  the  people  into  a 
temple  and  made  supplication  to  God,  and 
ftnafly  to  have  been  tnuoslated  into  heaven. 
"Classical  writers  also  mention  such  trans- 
lations into  heaven  ；  they  assign  this  dis- 
tinction among  others  to  nercales,  to  Gany- 
mede, and  to  Romulus  (liv.  i  16:  c<nec  deinde 
in  terris  fuit ").  But  it  was  awarded  to  them 
either  for  their  valour  or  their  physical 
beauty,  and  not,  as  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
for  *ra  pious  and  religious  life."  Nor  is 
"  the  idea  of  a  translation  to  heaven  limited 
to  the  old  world  ；  it  was  familiar  to  the 
tribes  of  Central  America  ；  the  chronicles  of 
Guatemala  record  four  progenitors  of  mankind 
who  were  suddenly  raiaed  to  heaven  ；  and  the 
documents  add  that  those  first  men  came  to 
Guatemala  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
from  the  East "  (cf,  BoBenmiiller  and  Kalisch, 
in  loco). 

Vera.  25—82.— The  shortest  life  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  longest,  Methuselah  begetting, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  187,  Lameeh,  ―  strong 
or  young  man  (G^enius)  ；  overthrower,  wild 
man  (Fiiret);  man  of  prayer  (Murphy),  -  con- 
tinuing after  his  son's  birth  782  yean,  and  at 
last  Succumbing  to  the  stroke  of  death  in  the 
969th  year  of  his  age,  the  year  of  the  Flood. 
Lamed,  by  whom  the  line  was  carried  for- 
ward, was  similarly  far  advanced  when  he 
begat  a  sou,  at  the  age  of  182,  and  called 
his  name  Hoah, ― "rest,"  from  nuach^  to 
rest  (cf.  ch.  viiL  4),—not  "The  Sailor," 
from  the  Latin  no,  and  the  Greek  valq 
(Bohlen),  but  at  the  same  time  explaining 
it  by  saying,  This  same  shall  oomfort ~~ no- 
cham,  to  pant,  groan,  Piel  to  comfort. 
"  Nuach  and  nacham  are  atoms  not  imme- 
diately connected,  but  they  both  point  back 
to  a  common  root,  nch、  signifying  to  sigh, 
breathe,  rest,  lie  down  "  (Murphy) ~ nt  eon， 
oerning  onr  work  and  toil  of  our  handt. 
To  say  that  Lamech  anticipated  nothing 
more  than  that  the  yoathful  Noah  would 
assist  him  in  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil 
(Murphy)  is  to  put  too  little  into,  and  to 
allege  tnat  "  this  prophecy  his  father  uttered 
of  nim,  as  he  tniat  should  be  a  figore  of 
Christ  in  his  building  of  the  ark,  and  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  whereby  God  smeUed  a  sweet 
savour  of  rest,  and  said  he  would  not  cone 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake,  ch.  viiL 
21 "  (Aiusworth)t  is  to  extract  too  much  from 
his  language.  Possibly  he  had  nothing  but 
a  dim,  vague  expectation  of  some  good  thing ― 
the  destruction  of  sinners  in  the  Flood  (Chry- 
sostom),  the  use  of  the  plough  (K  Solomon), 
the  grant  of  animal  food  (KaBscn),  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arts  and  implements  of  husbandry 
(Sherlock  Bush)— that  God  wm  about  tq 
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bestow  upon  Ms  weaiy  heritage  ；  or  at  most 
a  hope  that  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled  in 
his  son's  day  (Bonar),  if  not  in  his  son  him- 
self (Calovius).  The  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
mise he  connects  with  a  recall  of  the  penal 
cone  which  Jehovah  had  pronounced  upon 
the  sofl.  Beeauie  of  the  ground  whioh  the 
Lord ― Jehovah,  by  whom  the  curse  had 
been  pronounced  (ch.  iiL  17)—  hath  onrsed. 
The  clause  is  not  a  Jehovistic  interpolation 
(Bleek,  Dayidson,  Colenso),  bat  a  proof 
"  that  the  Elohistic  theory  is  unfounded  " 
('  Speaker's  Commentary  ，)• 

Ver.  32.— And  Hoah  wai  Hwt  hundred 
jwn  old.  Literally,  a  son  of  500  years, 
t.  e.  going  in  his  500th  year  (cf.  ch.  vil  6  ； 
xvii.  1).  The  "son  of  a  year"  (Ezod.  zii 
6)  means  "strictly  within  the  first  year  of 
the  life  "  (Ainsworth).  And  Hoah  begat » 
i.  e.  began  to  beget  (ct  ch.  zi  26)— 8hem, 
― name  (Gesenius),  fame  (Fiiret) ― Ham, 
cham;  hot  (Gesenius,  Murphy),  dark* 
coloured  (Furst) ― and  Japheth— spreading 
(Gesenius,  Murphy)  ；  beautiful,  denoting  the 
white-colonred  race  (Furst).  That  the  sons 
are  mentioned  in  uie  order  of  their  ages 
(Knobel,  Ealisch,  Eeil,  Colenso)  may  seem 
to  be  deducible  (1)  from  the  fact  that  they 
usually  stand  in  this  order  (cf.  ch.  vi.  10  ； 
▼ii.  13 ;  ix.  18  ;  x.  1 ;  1  Chron.  i  4)  ；  (2) 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  commonly 
the  eldest  son's  birth  which  is  stated  in  the 
preceding  list,  though  this  is  open  to  doubt  ； 
(3)  from  ch.  x.  21,  which,  according  to  Cal- 
vin, Knobel,  Eeil,  and  others,  describes  Shem 
as  Japheth's  elder  brother  ；  and  ch.  iz.  24, 
which,  according  to  Keil,  affirms  Ham  to  be 


the  younger  ton  of  Noah  ；  (4)  from  ch.  x. 
2 ~^ 81,  in  which  the  order  ia  reversed,  but 
not  otherwise  altered.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest  and 


bora  97  yeara  before  the  Flood,  while  (ch*  vi 
11)  Noah  was  600  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  Flood.  .Hence,  if  Noah  began  to  beget 
children  in  his  500th  year,  and  Shem  was  born 
in  Noah's  503rd  year,  the  probability  is  that 
the  firstborn  son  was  Japheth.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  ch.  x.  21  is  understood  by 


LXX»,  Vulgate,  Michaelis,  Lange,  Quarry, 
and  othere  to  assert  the  priority  in  respect 
pf  aee  of  Japheth.    In  the  narrative  Shem 


is  placed  first  aa  being  spiritually,  though 
not  physically,  the  firstborn.  Banke  per- 
ceives in  the  mention  of  the  three  sons  an 
indication  that  each  was  subsequently  "to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  beginning." 

The  antiquitt  of  man.— The  chrooology 
of  the  present  chapter  represents  man  as 
having  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Deluge  exactly  1656  yean.  According  to 
the  Septuagint,  which  Josephtis  follows  ex- 
cept in  one  particular  (the  age  of  Lamech),. 
and  which  proceeds,  again  with  two  excep- 
tions (the  age  of  Jared,  which  it  leaves  un- 
touched, and  that  of  Lamech,  which  it  in- 
creases by  six),  upon  the  principle  of  adding 
100  to  the  Hebrew  numbers,  the  age  of  man 
at  the  date  of  that  catastrophe  was  2262  {vide 


Adah 

Seth 
Enos 
Cainak 
Mahalaleel 
Jabed 
Enooh 
Mkthuselah 
Lamech 
Noah 
Shxm 

Dblitgb 

Cbionol 힉 gical  Table).  The  dates  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  being  manifestly  in- 
«owect,  need  not  be  considered.  Adding  to 
tlm  above  dates  the  subsequent  chronological 
periods  from  the  Deluge  to  the  call  of  Abram 
(Hebrew,  867;  LXX,  1017),  from  the  call 
eiNESI8. 


Hebrew.      Samabitak.   Septuaoint.  Josephus. 


d 


of  Abram  to  the  exodus  fh>m  표 gypt  ^480 
yeara  according  to  one  calculation,  LXX.  ； 
730  according  to  another,  Ealisch),  from 
the  exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ  (1648, 
Hales;  1593,  Jackson  ；  1491,  Ussher;  1581, 
Petavius  ；  1320,  Bunsen),  the  antiquity  of 
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man,  according  to  the  Biblical  account,  is 
not  less  than  5652  and  not  more  than  7536 
yeara.  The  conclusion  that  reached,  how* 
ever,  is  Somewhat  scornfullj  repudiated  by 
modern  science,  as  affording,  on  either  alter* 
native,  an  altogether  inadequate  term  of 
existence  for  the  human  race.  1.  The  evi- 
dence of  geology  is  supposed  irrefragablj  to 
attest  that  man  must  have  been  upon  the 
earth  at  least  1000  centuries,  and  probably 
ten  times  as  long  (Wallace  on  *  Natural 
Selection/  p.  308).  The  data  for  this  deduc- 
tion, as  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  are 
chiefly  the  discovery,  in  recent  and  post- 
pliocene  formations  of  alleged  great  antiquity, 
of  fossil  human  remains  and  flint  implements 
along  with  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  other 
animals  long  since  extinct  ('Antiquity  of 
Man,'  cli8.  i— xix.).  Bat  (1)  "So  far  as 
research  has  been  prosecuted  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  no  remains  of  man  or 
of  his  works  have  been  disooyered  till  we 
come  to  the  lako-silts,  the  peat-mosses,  the 
river-gravels,  and  the  caye-earths  of  the  post- 
tertiary  period,"  which  seems  at  least  an 
indirect  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  record. 
(2)  "  The  tree  canoes,  stone  hatchets,  flint 
implements,  and  occasional  fragments  of  the 
human  skeleton/'  upon  which  so  much  is 
baaed,  "  have  been  chiefly  discovered  within 
the  limited  area  of  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,"  while  "  we  have  scarcely  any  in- 


formation from  the  corresponding  deposits  of 
other  regions ； "  oonaeqoently,  "till  these 
other  regions  shall  have  been  examined— and 
especially  Asia,  where  man  flourished  long 
prior  to  his  civilisation  in  Europe— it  were 
premature  to  hazard  any  opinion  as  to  man's 
first  appearance  on  the  globe."  (8)  "It  is 
true  that  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  con- 
taining deposits,  especially  the  river  drifts, 
is  open  to  question,  and  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
qoadrapeda  may  in  some  instances  have  been 
reassorted  from  older  accumulations."  (4) 
"  Historically  we  have  no  means  of  arriving 
at  the  age  of  these  deposits  ；  geologically 
we  can  only  approximate  the  time  by  com- 
parison with  existing  operations  ；  while 
paheontologically ― the  differences  between 
these  extinct  pachyderms  and  those  still 
existing  are  not  greater  than  that  which 
appears  between  the  several  living  species, 
and  would  therefore  indicate  no  great  palson- 
tological  antiquity ~~ nothing  that  may  not 
have  taken  place  within  a  few  thooaand  years 
of  the  ordinarily  received  chronology  "  (Page 
on  '  The  Philosophy  of  Geology,'  ch.  xiL  pp. 
114 ― 117).  With  these  undesigned  replies 
from  a  late  eminent  authority  in  geological 
science,  the  Bible  student  will  do  well  to 
pause  before  displacing  the  (jurrently-received 
age  of  man  by  the  fabulous  duration  claimed 
for  him  by  the  first-named  writers. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1 ~ 32. ― 2}he  antediluvian  sainU.  I.  Descendants  of  Adam.  As  such  they 
were ~ 1.  A  sinful  race.  Adam, 8  son  Seth  was  begotten  in  his  father's  image.  Though 
still  retaining  the  Divine  image  (1  Cor.  xi.  7)  as  to  nature,  in  respect  of  purity  man 
has  lost  it.  Inexplicable  as  the  mystery  iB  of  inherited  corruption,  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  head  of  the  human  family  has  transmitted  itself 
to  all  the  members.  The  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  however  unpleasant  and 
humbling  to  carnal  pride,  is  asserted  in  Scripture  (Gen.  vi.  6,  12  ；  viii.  21  ；  Job  xv. 
14  ；  xxv.  4  ；  Ps.  xiv.  2,  3  ;  li.  5  ；  Isa.  liii.  6  ；  Rom.  iii.  23),  implied  in  the  universal 
prevalence  of  sin  and  death  (Kom.  v.  12 ― 21),  assumed  in  the  doctrines  of  regener- 
ation, which  is  declared  to  be  necessary  absolutely  and  universally  (John  iii.  3),  and 
redemption,  of  which  one  part  of  the  design  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  power  as 
well  as  guilt  of  sin  (Ephes.  v.  26—27  ；  Titus  ii.  14  ；  Heb.  ix.  12 ᅳ  14  ；  xiii.  12),  and 
abundantly  confirmed  by  experience,  which  testifies  that  "  the  wicked  are  estranged 
from  the  womb,  and  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom,  speaking  lies  "  (Ps.  lviii.  3). 
2.  A  long-lived  race.  Whether  their  remarkable  longevity  was  due  to  the  original 
vigour  of  the  primus  komOy  or  to  the  influence  of  the  tree  of  】if  e,  or  to  the  eminency 
of  the  Sethites1  piety,  it  wa» (1)  A  great  privilege,  affording  to  themselves  ample 
opportunity  for  self -cultivation  and  family  training  ；  to  the  world  enlarged  facilities 
for  advancement  in  intelligence  and  cmlieation  ；  and  to  the  Church  the  means  of 
transmitting  truth  from  age  to  age,  and  of  drawing  more  closely  together  the  bonds 
of  religious  communion.  (2)  An  unexpected  privilege.  Upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
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Adam  in  particular  it  must  have  come  with  much  surprise  to  find  that  life,  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  sin,  prolonged  to  well-nigh  a  millennium  of  years  ；  and  this  impres- 
sion, though  perhaps  it  might  become  less  as  patriarch  succeeded  patriarch,  would 
not,  we  think,  entirely  disappear.  And  so  let  us  hope  they  came  to  recoguise  it  as 
(3)  a  gracious  privilege,  due  not  to  any  secondary  cause  whatsoever,  but  primarily 
and  solely  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  who  had  given  them  the  promise  of  a  woman's 
seed  to  sustain  their  faith  and  hope.  And  as  such  also  (4)  a  suggestive  privilege, 
emblematic  of  the  immortality  they  had  lost  by  sin,  but  received  again  through 
grace.  3.  A  dying  race.  Though  a  sinful,  they  were  yet  a  pardoned  race  ；  but 
though  a  pardoned,  they  were  yet  a  mortal  race.  A  portion  of  the  original  penalty 
remains  to  remind  man  of  his  past  history  and  present  condition  ；  and  so  although 
the  Sethites  "  lived  many  hundred  yeares,  yet  none  of  them  filled  up  a  thousand, 
lest  tbey  should  have  too  much  flattered  themselves  in  long  life;  and  seeing  a 
thousand  is  a  number  of  perfection,  Qod  would  have  none  of  them  to  attain  to  a 
thousand,  that  we  might  know  that  nothing  is  perfect  here  "  rWillet). 

II.  MEMBERS  op  the  Chubch  of  God.  Great  as  was  the  former  distinction,  it  is 
completely  eclipsed  by  this.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  born,  but  a  greater  to  be  born 
again.  To  be  in  Ood  s  world  is  much,  to  be  in  God's  Church  is  more.  To  be  of  the 
line  of  Adam  by  nature  is  questionable  honour,  to  be  of  Adam's  line  by  grace  is  un- 
questionable glory.  These  ten  names  from  Adam  to  Noah  represent  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  of  Ood  in  the  primeval  age  of  the  world.  Whether  distinguished  by 
rare  talent,  great  wealth,  or  high  position,  whether  they  invented  arts,  built  cities, 
and  composed  hymns  like  the  Cainite9,  is  not  said.  Their  chief  distinction  lay  in ― 
1.  Their  possession  of  faith  in  God,  Not  perhaps  all  with  the  same  tenacity,  but 
all  witii  the  same  reality,  they  clung  to  the  promise  of  the  woman's  seed.  This  it 
was  which  maxle  Uiem  members  of  the  antediluvian  Church.  Without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God  (Heb.  xi.  6).  2.  Their  observance  of  religious  war- 
skip.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  practice  of  sacrificial  worship  was 
maintained  by  believers.  For  two  generations  it  appears  to  have  been  private 
rather  than  public  in  its  character.  In  the  days  of  Enos,  according  to  one  of  the 
interpretations  of  ch.  iv.  26,  the  Sethites  began  to  worship  God  in  social  assemblies, 
as  a  means  at  once  of  fostering  their  own  piety  and  of  defending  themselves 
against  the  rising  tide  of  ungodliness  ；  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  godly  practice 
would  continue  till  the  number  of  believers  became  so  small  that  Noah  could 
discover  no  one  of  like  heart  and  spirit  with  himself  to  participate  in  his  devo- 
tions. 3.  Their  n<mconformitv  to  the  world.  According  to  another  reading  of  ch. 
iv.  ^6,  in  the  third  generation  the  holy  seed  began  to  make  clearer  and  more  distinct 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  themselves  and  the  Cainites  by  calling  themselyes 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  by  adopting  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Lord.  The  fact  that  "  the  sons  of  God  "  are  mentioned  in  ch.  vi.  1 
lends  a  sanction  to  this  view.  If  it  was  80,  doubtless  the  assumption  of  this  par- 
ticular title  was  only  a  sign  or  symptom  of  a  great  religious  movement  that  began  to 
effect  the  age, ― a  movement  of  separation  in  heart  and  life  from  the  unbelievers  of 
the  time, ― and  that  with  a  greater  or  lesser  intensity  perpetuated  itself  through 
each  successive  generation,  not  even  dying  away  when  there  was  only  one  man  to 
be  affected  by  it.  4.  Their  vdtness-bearing  agaxnti  the  wickedness  of  the  ungodly 
tvorUL  This  comes  out  not  indeed  here,  but  in  other  Scriptures,  in  connection  with 
two  patriarchs,  Enoch  and  Noah  ；  the  first  of  whom  prophesied  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  (Jude  14),  and  the  second  of  whom  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  men 
of  his  generation  (2  Pet.  ii.  5)  ；  and  what  was  true  of  them  was  doubtless  charac- 
teristic m  a  measure  of  them  all.  They  were  unquestionably  prophets,  priests,  and 
kin^8  in  their  families  and  in  relation  to  their  contemporaries.  5.  Their  eminervtly 
godly  lives.  As  much  as  this  is  implied  in  what  has  been  already  said.  But  of  two 
of  them  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  they  walked  with  Ood  vo£  Enoch,  that  before  his 
translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God  ；  and  of  Noah,  that  he  was  a 
perfect  man  and  an  upright  ；  and  though  not  perhaps  entitled  to  say  that  all  of  them 
Kved  at  the  same  spiritual  elevation  as  did  those  two  fathers,  yet  we  are  fairly  war- 
ranted to  conclude  that  all  of  them  maintained  a  holy  walk  and  conversation  in  a 
rapidly  degenerating  age. 
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III.  Progenitors  op  the  promised  seed.  This  was  the  chief  distinction  of  these 
saintly  men,  and  the  real  reason  why  their  names  and  ages  have  been  so  carefully 
preserved  to  the  Church  of  God.  They  were  all  links  in  the  chain  leading  on  to  tlie 
woman's  seed.  So  to  speak,  they  were  the  ten  first  heralds  sent  out  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  the  king  ；  the  ten  first  shadows  or  adumbrations  of  the  great  Propliet, 
Priest,  and  King  to  whom  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  looking  forwaiB.  True,  it  is 
not  much  that  we  know  about  them  beyond  their  names,  and  certainly  there  is  consider- 
able vagueness  and  uncertainty  about  their  import  ；  but  still,  accepting  those  mean- 
ings which  have  the  greatest  probability  in  their  favour,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
they  all  indicate  points  of  character  or  features  of  history  which  met  in  Christ 
Adam  we  know  was  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  in  more  than  his  name 
(1  Cor.  xv.  45).  Abel,  the  first  martyr,  prefigured  him  in  dying  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Seth,  the  Substituted  One,  was  a  shadow  of  him  who  took  our  room  and  stead  (Rom. 
v.  8)  ；  Enos,  the  Frail  One,  of  him  who,  as  to  his  human  nature,  was  as  "  a  tender 
plant,  and  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  "  (Isa.  liiL  2)  ；  Cainan,  Possession,  of  him  who 
was  the  gift  of  God  (2  Cor.  ix.  15).  Mahalaleel,  Praise  of  God,  of  him  who  "  was 
not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren,  saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren, 
in  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee  "  (Heb.  ii.  11,  12) :  Jared, 
Descent,  of  him  who  came  down  from  heaven  (John  vi.  38)  ；  Enoch,  the  aedicated 
and  instructed  child  who  walked  with  God,  and  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death,  of  him  who  for  his  people  "sanctified  himself iJ  (John  xvii.  19),  "in  whom 
were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  3),  who  with  regard 
to  his  Father  could  say,  " I  do  always  those  things  that  please  him"  (John  viii.  29), 
and  who,  after  accomplishing  his  Divine  mission  on  the  earth,  was  received  up  into 
glory  (Acts  i.  11) ;  Methuselah,  Man  of  the  Dart,  of  him  of  whom  the  royal  psalmist 
sang,  "  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies  "  (Ps.  xlv.  6); 
Lamech,  Strong  Youth,  of  the  strong  One  whom  David  saw  in  vision  raised  up  for 
Israel's  help  (Ps.  lzxxix.  19)  ；  Noah,  Rest,  of  Lim  in  whose  sacrifice  God  smel  fed  a 
sweet  savour  of  rest  (Ephes.  v.  2V 

Lessons : ~ 1.  As  descendants  oz  Adam,  let  us  remember  we  are  sinners,  and,  repent- 
ing, believe  the  gospel  ；  let  us  measure  our  days,  and,  observing  their  shortness, 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  ；  let  us  think  of  our  mortality,  andprepare  for  the 
narrow  house  appointed  for  all  the  living.  2.  As  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
have  we  the  marks  that  distinguished  these  antediluvian  saints  ？  S.  As  the  spiritual 
posterity  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  we  reflect  him  as  his  progenitors  foreshadowed  him  ？ 

Vers.  22— 24.— ^wocA.  I.  The  chabaotsb  of  his  piety.  1.  Walking  with  God,  2, 
Witnessing  for  God. 

II.  The  bxcsllence  of  his  piety.  1.  드 It  began  in  early  boyhood.  2.  It  flourished 
in  evil  times.  3.  It  grew  in  spite  of  scanty  privileges.  4.  It  continued  to  the 
close  of  life. 

III.  The  rbwabd  of  Enoch's  piety.  He  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death.  1.  A  visible  proof  of  immortality.  2.  A  solemn  confirmation  of  the  gospel. 
3.  A  striking  prophecy  of  Christ's  ascension. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  24. ―  Walkina  with  God.  Whole  chapter  a  reproof  of  the  restless  ambitions 
of  men.  Of  these  long  lives  the  only  record  is  a  name,  and  the  fact,  "  he  died." 
Moral  of  the  whole,  "  Dust  thou  art "  ^cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  60).  Yet  a  link  between  life 
here  and  life  above.  Enoch  translated  (Heb.  xi.  6).  The  living  man  passed  into 
the  presence  of  God.  How,  we  need  not  care  to  know.  But  we  know  why.  He 
"  walked  with  God."  Who  would  not  covet  this?  Yet  it  may  be  oure.  What 
then  was  that  life  ？  Of  its  outward  form  we  know  nothing.  But  same  expression 
(ch.  vi.  9)  tells  us  that  Noah's  was  such.  Also  Abraham's, "  the  friend  of  God  "  (ch. 
xvii.  1)  ；  and  St  Paul's  (Phil.  i.  21)  ；  and  St.  John  (1  John  i.  3)  claims  "  fellowahip 
with  the  Father  "  not  for  himself  only  (cf.  John  xiv.  23). 

I.  ESSENTIAL  FEATURSS  op  A  walk  with  God.  Not  a  life  of  austerity  or  of  con- 
templation, removed  from  interests  or  cares  of  world.   Noah's  was  not  ；  nor  Abra^ 
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ham's.  Nor  a  life  without  fault.  Elijah  was  "  of  like  passions  as  we  are  ； "  and 
David  ；  and  St.  John  declares,  1  John  i.  8 ~~ 10.  1.  It  is  a  life  of  faith,  ».  e.  a  life  in 
which  the  word  of  God  is  a  real  power.  Mark  in  Heb.  xi.  how  faith  worked  in 
different  circamatances.  To  walk  with  God  is  to  trust  him  as  a  child  trusts  ；  from 
belief  of  his  fatherhood,  and  that  he  is  true.  With  texts  before  us  such  as  John  iii. 
■  1  John  i.  9;  ii.  2，  why  are  any  not  rejoicing ？  Or  with  such  as  John  iv.  ■ 
Luke  xL  13,  why  are  any  not  asking  and  receiving  to  the  full  ？  God  puts  no  hin- 
drance (Rev.  iii.  20).  But  (1)  too  often  men  do  not  care.  To  walk  with  God  is  of 
less  importance  than  to  be  aamired  of  men.  (2)  If  they  do  care,  they  often  will  not 
take  God*s  way.  The  simple  message  (2  Cor.  v.  20;  1  John  v.  11)  seems  too 
simple.  They  look  for  feelings,  instead  of  setting  God's  message  before  them  and 
grasping  it.  2.  To  walk  with  God  implies  desire  and  effort  for  the  good  of  men.  In 
an  ungodly  world  Enoch  proclaimed  the  coming  judgment  (Jude  14;  cf.  Acts 
xziv.  25).  Spiritual  selfishness  often  a  snare  to  those  who  have  escaped  the  snare  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  the  mind  of  Christ.  It  springs  from  weakness  of  faitli 
Knowing  the  gift  so  dearly  purchased,  bo  freely  offered  to  all,  our  calling  is  to  per 
suade  men.  Not  necessarily  as  teachers  (James  i.  19),  but  by  intercession  and  by 
loving  influenco. 

III.  Enoch  was  tbakslated.  But  apostles  and  saints  died.  Yet  think  not  that 
their  walk  with  God  was  less  blessed.  Hear  our  Lord's  words  (John  xi.  26),  and  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  Hear  the  apostle's  desire  (Phil.  i.  23).  Enoch  walked  with 
God  on  earth,  and  the  communion  was  carried  on  above.  Is  not  this  our  Saviour's 
promise  ？  (John  xiv.  21 ― 23;  xvii.  24).  Death  is  not  the  patting  off  that  which  is 
corruptible  ；  it  is  separation  from  the  Lord.  Assured  that  we  are  his  for  ever,  we 
may  say,  "  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ？  " ― M. 

Ver.  24. ― A  great  example  and  a  great  reward.  Notice  the  three  distinctions  in 
tins  patriarchal  prophet 

I.  His  distingtiished  pibtt walking  with  God  ；  faith  giving  him  knowledge,  con- 
fidence in  God,  enjoyment  of  God. 


II.  His  comparatively  short  ufb,  and  therefore  speedy  deliverance  from  the  im- 
perfection and  suffering  of  this  world,  though  his  son  lived  the  longest  antediluvian 
life,  and  perhaps  was  a  disciple  of  his  fadier,  teaching  his  doctrine.    Those  who, 


"  initiate   (Enoch)  great  moral  movements  are  seldom  long-lived  men. 

III.  Hra  distinguished  bnd ^ translation.  God  took  him  because  he  loved  him. 
The  anticipation  of  the  resurrection  was  itself  a  prophecy.  The  seventh  from  Adam 
is  taken  to  heaven  without  death,  though  all  the  rest  died,  however  long  they  lived, 
as  though  to  vivi^"  the  promise  of  the  redeeming  seed.    It  seems  better  to  supply 


the  word  "died  rather  than  " was"  "And  died  not;  far  God  U  >oh  htm 
한" referring  to  the  common  formula  of  the  patriarchal  history,  "  and  he  died.11  Walk- 
ing with  God  iB  walking  to  God.  Those  who  are  like  Enoch  in  their  life  will  not  be 
yeiy  different  from  him  in  their  end  ；  for  the  peace  and  triumph  of  a  good  man's  end 
is  little  short  of  translation.  The  first  of  the  prophets  is  thus  gloriously  signalised* 
Was  it  not  like  a  special  blessing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  on  the  life  of  Con* 
secrated  ministration  to  Go4  ？  Walking  wiUi  God  may  be  tiie  description  of  anj 
kind  of  service,  but  especially  of  the  prophets1. ― R* 


nd  of  service,  but  especially  of  the  prophets,  ᅳ 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


•  Yen.  19  2.— And  it  earne  to  patf.  Literally, 
it  wcu;  not  in  immediate  sequence  to  tne 
preceding  chapter,  bnt  at  some  earlier  point 
in  the  antedilavian  period  ；  perhaps  about 
the  time  of  Enoch  (oorresponaing  to  that  of 
Lamech  the  Cainite),  if  not  in  the  days  of 
Enos.  H&yernick  joins  the  passage  with  ch. 
ir.  20.    Wb«n  mnk^-Mac^am,  I  e.  the 


human  nee  in  pneral,  and  not  the  ] 

of  Cain  in  particular  (Ainsworth,  Rc  

ler,  Bush)— began  to  multiply— in  virtue  of 
the  Divine  blessing  (ch.  i  28)— on  (or  oyer) 
the  fSetoe  of  the  eartli.  "  Alluding  to  the 
population  spreading  itself  out  as  well  as 
increasing  "  (Bonar).  And  dau^hten  were 
born  onto  them.  Not  referring  to  any 
special  increase  of  the  female  sex  (Lange), 
kut  simply  indicating  the  quarter  whence  the 
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dauger  to  the  pious  Sethites  rose :  "who 
became  snares  to  the  race  of  Seth  "  (Words- 
worth). That  the  som  of  Ood.  BtfM-ha 
Elohim.  1.  Not  young  men  of  the  upper 
ranks,  as  distinguished  from  maidens  of 
humble  birth  (Onk.,  Jon.,  Sym.,  Aben  Ezra)  ； 
an  opinion  which  "  may  now  be  regarded  as 
exploded  "  (Lange).  2.  Still  less  tne  angels 
(LXX., ― some  MSS.  having  dyyiXot  row 
0tovf ― Philo,  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  Cle- 
―  Luther,  Gesenius,  Rosen- 


meut,  Tertulliau,  I 
ᅳ  Bohl< 


muller,  Von  i5oAlen,  Ewald,  IJaumgarten, 
Delitz8ch,  Kurtz,  Hengstenberg,  Alfom)  ；  for 
(1)  they  are  either  good  angels,  in  which 
case  they  might  be  rightly  styled  sons  of 
God  (Ps.  xxix.  1  ；  lxxxix.  7  ；  Job  i  6 ;  iL 
1  ；  xxxviii.  7  ；  Dan.  iil  25),  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  expression  does  not  denote 
their  official  rather  than  natural  relationship 
to  God,  but  it  is  certain  they  would  not 


be  guilty  of  the  sin  here  referred  to  ；  or  they 
are  bad  angels,  in  which  case  they  might 
readily  enough  commit  the* sin,  if  it  were 


possible,  but  certainly  they  would  not  be 
called  "  the  sons  of  God."  (2)  The  state- 
ment of  Jude  (vers.  6,  7),  though  seemingly 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  does  not 
necessarily  require  it  ；  since  (a)  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  phrase  "  rbv  8/ioioy  roirotQ 
rp6irov  iKiropvivaaoai  cat  diri\9ov<rai  6xi<ru 
aapKOi  htpae  "  refers  to  the  angels  or  to  "ai 
ittpi  ahraq  w6\u^"  in  which  case  the  antece- 
dent of  tovtoiq  will  not  be  the  iyy iXot  of  ver. 
6,  but  ^oSofia  xai  Tofio^pa  of  ver.  7  ；  (/9)  if  even 
it  refers  to  the  angels  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  parallel  between  the  cities  and  the  angels 
consisted  in  the  "going  after  strange  flesh," 
and  not  rather  in  the  fact  that  both  departed 
from  God,  "the  siu  of  the  apostate  angels 
being  in  God's  yiew  a  siu  of  like  kind  spirit- 
ually  with  Sodom's  going  away  from  uod's 
order  of  nature  after  strange  flesh  "  (Fansset)  ； 
(y)  again,  graiiting  that  Jude's  language  de- 
scribes the  sin  of  the  angels  as  one  or  car- 
nal fornication  with  the  daughters  of  men, 
the  sin  of  which  the  sons  of  Elohim  are 
represented  as  guilty  is  not  rropvtlat  but  the 
ferminff  of  unhallowed  matrimonial  alliances. 
Hence  (3)  the  assertion  of  our  Lord  in  Luke 
xx.  35  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
that  by  the  sons  of  God  are  meant  the  angels  ； 
and  (4)  consistent  exegesis  requires  that  only 
extreme  urgency,  in  fact  absolute  necessity 
(neither  of  which  can  be  alleged  here),  should 
cause  the  sons  of  God  to  be  looked  for  else- 
where than  oniony  the  members  of  the  human 
race.  3.  The  third  interpretation,  therefore, 
which  regards  the  sons  of  God  as  the  pious 
Sethites  (Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret, 
Aoffostine,  Jerome,  Calvin,  Eeil,  Haver- 
nick,  Lange,  Murphy,  Wordsworth,  Quarry, 
'  Speaker's  Commentaiy '),  though  not  with- 
out its  difficulties,  has  the  most  to  re- 
oo^imend  it    (1)  It  is  natural,  and  not 


m(m8tnm&  (2)  It  is  Scriptural,  and  not 
mythical  (c£  Kumbera  xxv.  ；  Judges  iii  ； 
1  Kings  xi,  xvi  ；  Rev.  ii,  for  sins  of  a 
similar  description).  (3)  It  accords  with  the 
designation  subsequently  given  to  tlie  pious 
followers  of  God  (cf.  Deut  xir.  1  ；  xxxiL 
5  ；  Pb.  lxxiii.  15  ；  Prov.  xiv.  26  ；  Luke  iil 
88  ；  Rom.  viii.  14  ；  GaL  iii  26).  (i)  It  has 
a  historical  basis  in  the  fact  that  Seth  yna 
regarded  by  his  mother  as  a  son  from  God 
(en.  iv.  25),  and  in  the  circumstance  that 
already  the  Sethites  had  begun  to  call  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Jehovah  (ch.  iv.  26). 
Dathius  tranalatee,  "qui  de  nomine  Dei  voca- 
bantur. "  (5)  It  is  sufficient  as  an  hypothesis 
and  therefore  is  entitled  to  the  itreferenoe. 
Saw  the  daughter!  of  men  (not  oi  the  Cain- 
itic  raco  excfiwively,  but  of  men  generally) 
that  they  were  fldr,  and  had  regard  to  this 
alone  in  contracting  marriages.  "Instead 
of  looking  at  the  spiritual  kinsmanship,  they 
had  an  eye  only  to  the  pleasure  of  sense 
(Laugo).  "  What  the  historian  condemm  im 
not  tnat  regard  was  had  to  beauty,  but  that 
mera  libido  regnaverit  in  the  choice  of 
wives  "  (Calvin).  And  they  totk  them  wItm. 
Lakach  isha, '  *  a  standing  expression  through- 
ont  the  Old  Testament  for  the  marriage  re- 
lationship established  by  God  at  the  creation, 
is  never  applied  to  iropvua,  or  the  simple 
act  of  physical  connection,  which  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  exclude  any  reference  to  angels  " 
(Keil;  cf.ch.  iv.  19;  xiL  19;  xix.  li;  Exod. 
vi  25;  1  Sam.  xxv.  43).  ,0f  all  whom  th^ 
ehoM.  The  emphasis  on  7^p  (of  all)  signi- 
fies that,  guided  by  a  love  of  merely  sensual 
attractions,  they  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  beautiful  daughters  of  the  Sethite  race, 
hut  selected  their  brides  from  the  fiur  women 
of  the  Cainites,  and  perhaps  with  a  preference 
for  these.  The  opinion  that  they  selected 
"both  yii^gins  and  wives,  they  cared  not 
whom,"  and  "took  them  by  violence " 
(Willet),  is  not  warranted  by  the  language 
of  the  historian.  The  sons  of  God  were 
neither  the  Nephilim  nor  the  Gibborim 
afterwards  described,  but  the  parents  of  the 
latter.  The  evil  indicated  is  simply  that  of 
promi8cnoti8  marriages  without  regard  to 
spiritual  character. 

Ver.  8.— And  the  lord— Jehovah  ；  not 
because  due  to  tho  Jehovist  (Tuch,  Bleek. 
Colenso),  but  because  the  sin  aoovo  specified 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  footing  of  grace 
on  which  the  Sethites  stood  ―  Mid,  -"  to 
himself,  1. 1、  purposed,— My  iplrit— neither 
"ira,  sou  rigida  Dei  jostitia"  (Venema), 
nor  "the  Divine  spirit  of  life  bestowed  upon 
man,  the  principle  of  physical  and  ethical, 
natural  and  spiritual  life"  (Keil)  ；  but  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Ruach  Elohim  of  ch.  i  2 
—shall  not  alwayi  striTe.  L<hyadon  ••— 1. 
Shall  not  dwell  (LXX.,  ov  ^i)  Karauuvy  ； 
Vulgate,  non  permanebit;  Syriac,  Onkeloe). 
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2.  Shall  not  be  humbled,  i  a  by  dwelling 
in  men  (Qesenins,  Tuch).  8.  More  probably, 
shall  not  rule  ^De  Wotte,  Delitsach,  Kalisch, 
Fiirst),  or  shall  not  juc^e  (ov  rpi'vci),  as  the 
consequence  of  ruling  (Symmachos,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Keil),  or  shall  mot  contend  in  judg* 
ment  (arguere,  reprehendere ;  ct  Ecclii. 
vi .  10),  u  e.  strive  with  a  man  hr  Boral 
force  (Calvin,  Michaelis,  Da  the,  '{(peaker's 
Commentary,'  Murphy,  Buah).  With  man, 
for  that  he  alio ~> beikan&m.  Either  be, 
shaggetm,  inf.  of  sia^ag,  to  wandor,  with 
pron.  8nff.  sx"ib  their  wandering"  (Gese* 
nios,  Tiid^  Keil) ― the  meaning  Ceing  that 
men  bf  their  straying  had  proved  them- 
seiTes  to  be  flesh,  though  a  floral  M 
'with  a  siDgular  pronoun  following  is 
missible  in  Hebrew  (EaUsch)  ；  or  be, 
(contracted  fTom  asher),  and  gam  (also) 
»  qtumictm.  Cf.  Judges  v.  7  ；  vi  17  ； 
Song  of  SoL  i  7  (A.  V.)-  Though 
Aramaic  particle,  "  it  must  never 
otten  that  Aramaisms  are  to  be  e]  _ 
her  in  the  most  modern  or  in  the 

t  portions  of  Scripture  "  ('  Speaker's 
Commentary ')  ᅳ is  flesh.  Not  "  transitoiy 
beings"  (Gesenios,  Rosenmiiller,  Tuch),  or 
oreal  beings  (Kalisch),  but  sinful  beings  ； 
or  being  already  employed  in  its  ethical 
Bcation,  like  <rdp^  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  denote  "man's  materiality  as 
rendered  uncodly  by  sin "  fKeil).  "The 
doctrine  of  tne  carnal  mind  (Bom.  viii)  is 
merely  the  outgrowth  of  tbe  thought  ex- 
prpased  in  this  passa^  "  (Muiph^).  Tet  hii 
days— not  the  mdividaal's  (Kalisch),  which 
were  not  immediately  curtailed  to  the  limit 
mentioned,  and,  even  after  the  Flood,  ex- 
tended &r  beyond  it  (vide  ch.  zi)  ；  bnt  the 
races,  which  were  only  to  be  prolonged  in 
gracious  respite  (Calyin) ~ shall  be  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  Tuch,  Oolenso,  and 
others,  supposing  this  to  have  been  said  by 
God  in  Noah's  500th  year,  fiod  a  respite 
only  of  100  years,  instead  of  120  ；  but  the 
historian  does  not  assert  that  it  was  then 
God  either  formed  or  announced  this  deter- 
mination. 

Ver.  4.  ―  There  were.   Not  became,  or 
arose,  as  if  the  giants  were  the  frait  of 
ie  previously-mentioned  mesalliances  ；  but 
-      'kid  contemporaneously  with  the 
{ct  KeH,  Havernick,  and  Lange). 
-,ilim,  from  mwhal,  to  f3l; 
to  describe  tne  offspring  of 


the 


of  men  and  the  fidlen  ai^els 
h).   The  LXX.  translate 


Bonsol 
Oianto. 

hence 
the 
(Hoi 

by  y«y«vrtc  ；  whence  the  "giants"  of  the 
A.  V.  and  Tolgate,  which  Lather  rejects  as 
fkbnloiiB  ；  but  Kalisch,  on  the  strength  of 
Kam.  ziii  88,  accepts  as  the  certain  import 
of  the  term*  More  probable  is  the  interpret- 
ation which  understands  them  as  men  of 
tiolenoe,  roving,  lawless  gallants,  "  who  &11 


on  others  ；"  xobbm,  or  tyrants  (Aquila, 
Rosenmiiller,  Oeeenius,  Luther,  Calyin,  Kurtz, 
Keil,  Mnrphy,  '  Speaker's  Commentary  ,)• 
That  tliey  were  "monsters,  prodigies " 
(Tveh,  Enobel),  may  be  rejected,  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  they  were  men  of  large  physical 
stataie,  like  the  Anakim,  RepWm,  and 
others  (cf.  Num.  xiii.  38).  In  the  earth. 
Not  merely  on  it,  but  largely  occupying  the 
populated  region.  In  those  dayt.  Pre- 
viously referreid  to,  i*  &  of  the  mixed  mar- 
ts. And  also— i.  &  in  addition  to  these 
iilim—9iUt  that,— t.  «.  after  their  up* 
ig— when  the  sons  of  Ood  came  in  unto 
daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children 
to  them,  the  same  became  mighQr  men. 
Ha^gibb&rim,  literally,  the  strong,  iinpetu- 
oub,  heroes  (cf.  ch.  x.  8).  "  They  were  pro- 
bably more  refined  in  manners  and  exalted 
in  tnought  than  their  predecessors  of  pure 
Cainite  descent "  (Murphy).  Which  were 
of  old.  Not  "of  the  world,"  as  a  note  of 
character,  taking  olam  as  equivalent  to  ai(uvt 
but  a  note  of  time,  the  narrator  reporting 
from  his  own  standpoint  Men  of  renown. 
Literally,  men  of  the  name;  "  the  first 
nobility  of  the  world,  honourable  robbers, 
who  boasted  of  their  wickedness  "  (Calvin)  • 
 ii ― *  1« ―  names  were  often  in  men's 


months  (Murphy).  For  contrary  phrase, 
"men  of  no  name,"  see  Job  xxx.  8. 

Ver.  5. ~~ And  Ood  (Jehovah,  which  should 
have  been  rendered  'the  Lord')  taw— indi- 
cative of  the  long-continued  patience  (Calvin) 
of  the  Deity,  under  whose  immediate  cog- 
nizance the  great  experiment  of  the  primeval 
age  of  the  world  was  wrought  out  ―  that 
the  wiokadnefi  (ra'ath  ；  m>m  the  root 
raa，  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  rage,  hence 
to  be  wicked)  of  man  (literally,  of  the 
Adam:  this  was  the  first  aggravation  of 
the  wickedness  which  God  bebeld  ；  it  was 
the  tamoltnou8  rebellion  of  the  being  whom 
he  had  created  in  *  * 
(it  was  no  i 

firmly -rooted,  and  deeply  -  _  _ 
tion,  the  second  aggrayation)  in  the  eartL 
This  was  the  third  aggravation  ；  it  was  in  the 
world  which  he  had  made,  and  not  only  in  it, 
bat  pervading  it  so  "that  integrity  possessed 
no  longer  a  single  corner"  (GalTin).  And 
that  mvy  inagiaatign— ygfcgtfr,  a  device, 
like  pottery  ware,  from  yatM,  to  fashion  as 
a  potter  (ch.  ii  7;  vin.  19).   Cf.  yctzer,  a 


sous  re  Demon  oi  ue  Demg^wnom 
ited  in  his  own  image)  was  great 
iliffht  iniquity,  but  a  wide-spread, 
jea,  and  deeply  -  staining  corrupt 


potter,  used  of  Ood  (Pa.  xciv.  9,  20).  Hence 
the  fashioned  purpose  (iyO^fiifffic)  as  dis- 
'  from  the  bought  out  of  which 

 iction  not  generally  or 

'  the  mental  pnilo- 
*al  importance  in 
(MuTjJy)  ᅳ of  the 
from  hashalt  to 
of.  Heb.  ix.  12 
',  the  heart,  th« 


sopher,  though"  of 
the  theory  of  the 
thoughts  ᅳ  mahsl 
think,  to  meditate 
(T.  Lewis)-«fliii 
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seat  of  tho  affections  and  emotions  of  the 
mind.  CI  Judges  xvi  15  (love)  ；  Prov.  xxzi 
11  (confidence)  ；  Prov.  12  (contempt)  ； 
■  civ.  15  (joy).  Here  "  the  feeling,  oroieep 
mother  heart,  the  state  of  sool,  lvinff  below 
all,  and  giving  moral  character  to  all  (Lewis). 
Cf.  the  psyclidogical  division  of  Heb.  iv.  12— 


"  If  this  is  not 
language  express 


ilj.    Literally,  every 
total  depravity,  how 
it?"   Though  the  » 


phrase  does  not  mean  "from  infancy,"  _ 
'* «»eneral  doctrine  ，，  (of  man's  total  and 


yet 


and  oon- 


was  only  e^il  eontinnallj. 

day.  ᅳ 
can  I 
phrase 

''the  general  aoctni 
univereal  depravity)  "is  properly 
sistently  elicited  hence  "  (Calvin). 

Ver.  6.  —And  it  repented  the  Lord.  Yin- 
nahem  ；  from  naham,  to  pant,  to  groan  ； 
Niph.,  to  lament,  to  brieve  beoioae  of  the 
misery  of  others,  also  because  of  one's  own 
actions  ；  whence  to  repeut  (cf.  German, 
reuen  ；  English,  rue:  Gesenios)  ；  =  "it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart"  11  Verbum 
nostra  prantatse  accommodatum n  (Chry- 
80stom)  ；  "non  est  perturbatio,  sed  judi- 
cium, quo  irro^atur  poena ; "  and  again, 
"pcenitudo  Dei  est  mutanaornm  immuta- 
bilis  ratio  "  (Augustine).  "  Deus  est  imma- 
tabilis  ；  sed  cum  ii,  <}U08  curat,  mutantur, 
inutat  ipse  res,  prout  iis  expedit  qaoe  curat " 
l  Martyr:  Latin  Version).  "There- 
j  here  ascribed  to  God  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  him,  but  has  reference  to  our 
understanding  of  him  "  (Calvin).  "  The  re- 
pentance of  God  does  not  presuppose  any 
variableness  in  his  nature  or  purposes  "  Eoil). 
"  A  peculiarly  strong  anthropopathic  expres- 
sion, which,  however,  presents  the  truth  that 
God,  in  consistency  with  his  imnmtability, 
chanf^d  position  in  respect  to 
-,  (Lancre).  That  he  had  ma " 
l  the  earth.  /.  e,  that  he  had  creat 
man  at  all,  and  in  particular  that  he 
settled  him  on  the  earth. 


(Justin 


him  at  hit  heart 


And  it 

A  touching  indicati 


Ood  did  not  hate  man,  and  a  clear  proof  that, 
though  the  Divine  purpose  U  immatable, 
the  Diyine  nature  U  not  impossible. 

Ver.  7. ᅳ And  the  Lord  said,— <(  Before 
weird  (doom)  there's  word:  Northern  Pro- 
verb "  (Bonar)— I  will  dettroT— literally, 
blot  or  wipe  out  by  washing  (cf.  Num.  v.  28  ； 
2  Kings  zzi  13  ；  Prov.  xxz.  20  ；  Isa.  xxv. 
8).  "The  idea  of  destroying  by  waahing 
away  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Deluge, 
and  the  word  is  chosen  on  account  of  its 
ognificanoe"  (Quany)— man  whom  I  have 
ereattd  from  the  &oe  of  the  earth.  An 
indirect  refutation  of  the  angel  hypothesis 
(Keil,  Lange).  If  the  angels  were  the  real 
authors  of  the  moral  corruption  of  the  race, 
why  are  they  not  sentenced  as  the  serpent 
was  in  ch.  iii  14 1  Both  man,  tnd  beaat,  and 
iping  thine.  Literally,  from  man 
The  • 


the  … 

unto  beaut,  &c  Hie  lower  creatures  were 
involved  in  the  punishment  of  man  neither 
because  of  any  moral  corruption  which  had 
entered  into  them,  nor  as  sharing  in  the 
atonement  for  human  sins  (Knobel)  ；  but 


rather  on  the  ground  of  man's  sovereignty 

^ndence 

m 무 e),  and  in  exempli 
of  that  great  principle  of  Divine  government 


over  the  animu  world,  and  its  depen 
on  him  (Keil,  Lange),  and  in  exemplification 


by  which  the  penal  consequences  of  u 
evil  are  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  in 


moral 
imme- 
diate actor  (cf.  Rom.  viii"  20).   For  it 
repenteth  me  that  I  lutTe  made  th«B. 

Vtde  supra  on  ver.  6. 

Ver.  8.— Bnt  Hoah  found  grace.  Hen; 
the  same  letters  as  in  Noah,  but  reversed 
(cf.  ch.  xviii  8  ；  xxxix.  i  ；  1  Kings  zi.  19). 
The  present  is  the  first  occurrence  of  tha 
word  in  Scripture.  "  Now  for  the  first  time 
grace  finds  a  tongue  to  erpress  its  name " 
(Murphy)  ；  and  it  clearly  si^iifiee  the  same 
thing  as  in  Rom.  iv.,  £phes.  iL,  Gal. 
ii,  the  gratoitous  favour  of  God  to  sinful 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—8.-—"  The  days  that  were  before  the  flood"  (Matt.  xxiv.  38).  I.  Sin 
increasing.  1.  IAcefUtoumess  raging.  •  The  special  form  it  assumed  was  that  of 
sensuous  gratification,  leading  to  a  violation  of  the  law  of  marriage.  In  the  seventh 
age  Lamech  the  Cainite  became  a  polygamist  By  and  by  the  sons  of  God,  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  beauty,  cast  aside  the  bonds  of  self-restraint,  and  took  them 
wives  of  all  whom  they  chose.  (1)  They  married  with  ungodly  women, ― beautiful, 
perhaps  talented  and  accomplished,  like  the  Adahs,  Naamahs,  and  Zillahs  of  the  race 
of  Cam,  but  unbelieving  and  ungodly, ~> which,  as  the  professing  followers  of  Jehovah, 
they  should  not  have  done.  Holy  Scripture  forbids  the  union  of  believers  with 
unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi.  14).  (2)  They  married  to  please  their  fancies,  leaving  alto- 
geiher  out  of  reckoning,  as  necessary  qualifications  in  their  partners,  spiritual  amnityt 
intellectual  compatibility,  and  even  general  suitability,  and  fixing  their  eyes  only  on 
what  charmed  the  senses,  physical  loveliness.  (3)  They  married  as  many  wives  as 
they  desired.  Lamech,  the  first  polygamist,  was  satisfied  with  two  ；  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Seth}  having  yielded  to  self-indulgence,  only  limited  their  wives  by  the  demands 
of  their  passion.    2.  Violence  prevailing.   Those  who  begin  by  breaking  the  la  a  b  of 
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God  are  not  likely  to  end  by  keeping  those  of  man.  From  the  beginning  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  wicked  line  {witness  Gain  and  LamechV  lawlessness  at  length  passed 
over  to  the  holy  seed.  What  with  the  Nepbilim  on  the  one  hand  (probably  belong- 
ing to  the  line  of  Cain)  and  the  Qibborim  on  the  other  (the  offspring  of  the  degener- 
ate Setibites),  the  world  was  overrun  with  tyrants.  Sheer  brute  force  was  the  rulery 
and  the  only  code  of  morals  was  "  Be  strong."  Moral  purity  alone  has  a  God-given 
right  to  occupy  the  supreme  seat  of  influence  and  power  upon  the  earth.  After  that, 
intellectual  ability.  Mere  physical  strength,  colossal  stature,  immense  blilk,  were 
designed  for  subjection  and  subordination.  The  subversion  of  this  Divinely-appointed 
order  results  in  tyranny  ；  and,  of  all  tyrannies,  that  of  strong,  coarse,  passion-driven 
animalism  is  the  worst.  And  this  was  the  condition  of  mankind  in  these  ante- 
diluvian ages.  And  what  was  even  a  worse  symptom  of  the  times,  the  j>eople  loved 
to  have  it  so.  Those  lawless  robbers  and  tyrants  and  these  reckless,  roving  gallants 
were  men  of  name  and  fame,  in  everybody's  mouth,  as  the  popular  heroes  of  Uie  day. 
As  mere  physical  beauty  was  woman  s  pathway  to  marriage,  so  was  sheer  brute  force, 
displaying  itself  in  feats  of  daring  and  of  blood,  man's  road  to  renown.  3.  Cort  up- 
turn deepening.  Most  appalling  is  the  picture  sketched  by  the  historian  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Uie  Adam  whom  God  at  first  created  in  his  own  image,  implying ~ (1)  Complete 
extinction  of  the  higher  nature.  Through  persistence  in  the  downward  path  oi  sin 
it  had  at  length  become  lost,  swallowed  up,  in  the  low,  carnal  portion  oi  hiB  being 
called  the  "ffesh."  (2)  Complete  supremacy  of  evil »~ evil  in  tne  imaginations,  ev3 
in  the  thoughts,  evil  in  the  heart,  nothing  but  evil  ；  and  that  not  temporarily,  but 
always  ；  nor  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  individuals  merely,  but  in  the  case  of  all,  with 
one  solitary  exception.  (3)  Complete  insensibility  to  Divine  influences.  Hence  the 
withdrawal  of  God's  Spirit.  There  was  no  use  for  further  striving  to  restrain  or 
improve  them  ；  they  were  "past  feeling "  (Ephes.  iv.  19). 

II.  God  bepenting.  1.  A  mysterious  fact.  "  We  do  not  gain  much  by  attempt- 
ing to  explain  philosophically  each  states  or  movements  of  the  Divine  mind.  They 
are  strictly  ura ― ineffable.  So  the  Scripture  itself  represents  them ― Isa.  lv.  9  " 
(Tayler  Lewis).  What  is  here  asserted  of  the  Divine  thoughts  is  likewise  true  of 
the  Divine  emotions  ；  like  the  Deity  himself,  they  are  past  finding  out.  2.  A  real 
fact.  The  language  describes  something  real  on  the  part  of  God.  If  it  is  figurative, 
then  there  must  be  something  of  which  it  is  the  figure  ；  and  that  something  is  the 


which  the  human  intellect  cannot  traverse.  As  of  the  Divine  personality  man's  per- 
sonality is  but  an  image  or  reflection,  so  of  the  Divine  affections  and  emotions  are 
man's  affections  and  emotions  only  shadows.  Man  repents  when  he  changes  his  mind, 
or  his  attitude,  or  his  actions.  God  repents  when  his  thoughts  are  changed,  when  his 
feelings  are  turned,  when  his  acts  are  reversed.  But  God  is  "  of  one  mind,  and  who 
can  turn  him  V  ，,  He  is  "  without  variableness  and  shadow  of  turning  ；  "  "  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Hence  we  rather  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
Divine  penitence  as  expressive  of  the  changed  attitude  which  the  immutable  Deity 
maintains  towards  things  that  are  opposite,  such  as  holiness  and  sin.  3.  An  instruct* 
tve  fact,  telling  us  (1)  that  the  Divine  nature  is  not  impassible  ；  (2)  that  sin  is  not 
the  end  of  man's  creation  ；  and  (3)  that  a  sinful  man  is  a  disappointment  to  God. 
4.  An  ominous  fact  As  thus  explained,  the  grief  and  penitence  of  God  describe 
tbe  effect  which  human  sin  ever  nave  upon  the  Divine  nature.   It  fills  him  with 


sinning  men  with  which  his  infinite  bosom  is  filled.  But  at  the  same  time,  and  not- 
withstanding this,  it  moves  him  to  inflict  judicial  retribution.  "And  the  Lord  said, 
I  will  destroy  man." 

III.  Grace  operating.  l.  In  restraining  sinners.  It  was  impossible  that  God 
could  leave  men  to  rush  headlong  to  their  own  destruction  without  interposing 
obstacles  in  their  path.  In  the  way  of  these  apostates  of  the  human  race  he  erected 
quite  a  series  of  Darners  to  keep  them  back  from  perdition.  He  gave  them  ᅮ  1)  a 
gospel  of  mercy  in  the  promise  of  the  woman's  seed  ；  (2)  a  ministry  of  mercy,  raising 
up  and  maintaining  a  succession  of  pious  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  warn  them 
against  the  ways  of  sin  ；  (3)  a  Spirit  of  mercy  to  strive  witoin  them  ；  (4)  a  pro* 
ndence  of  mercy,  (a)  meaeuring  out  to  them  a  long  term  of  years,  yet  (6)  solemnly 
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reminding  them  of  their  mortality,  and  finally  (c)  giving  them  a  reprieve,  even  after 
thev  were  sentenced  to  destruction.  2.  In  savina  believers.  (I)  Accepting  them 
as  he  accepted  Npah  ；  (2)  preserving  them  amid  tne  general  detection  oi  the  times, 
as  he  did  Noah,  who  without  Divine  assistance  must  have  been  inevitably  swept 
away  in  the  general  current  of  ungodliness  ；  (S^  providing  for  their  safety  against 
the  coming  judgment.  They  were  all  removed  Dy  death  before  the  flood  came,  and 
Noah  was  delivered  by  the  ark. 

Lessons  ： ― 1.  The  terrible  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  2.  The  danger  of  mixed 
marriages.  3.  God  may  pity,  but  he  must  likewise  punish,  the  evil-doer.  4.  The 
day  of  grace  has  its  limits.  5.  If  a  soul  will  go  to  perdition,  it  must  do  so  over  many 
mercies.   6.  God  never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness,  even  in  the  worst  of  times. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 ~ 8. ― The  work  of  sin.  The  moral  chaos  out  of  which  the  new  order  is 
about  to  be  evolved.    We  find  these  features  in  the  corrupt  state  depicted. 

I.  Ill-assorted  marriages.  The  sons  of  God— -t.  e.  the  seed  of  the  righteous, 
euch  men  as  the  patriarchs  described  in  ch.  v.,  men  who  walked  with  God,  and  were 
Lis  prophets ― fell  away  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Divine  order,  and  went  after 
the  daughters  of  the  Cainites.  The  self-will  and  mere  carnal  affections  are  denoted 
by  the  expression  "  all  whom  they  chose." 

II.  Violence  and  military  ambition.  The  giants  were  tba  ttnepli!Hm,"  those 
who  assaulted  and  fell  upon  their  neighbours.  Tiie  iaeraase  of  such  men  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  corrupt  allianoes. 

III.  The  wi'ihdrawal  by  jodgment  of  the  Divinr  Spirit  from  man,  by  which 
mmj  be  neMit  not  only  the  individual  degeneracy  which  we  see  exemplified  in  such 
a  case  as  Cain,  driven  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  given  up  to  a  reprobate 
mii'd,  and  afterwards  in  Pharaoh  ；  but  the  withdrawal  of  prophecy  and  such  special 
spiritual  communications  as  had  been  given  by  such  men  as  Enoch. 

IV.  The  shortening  of  human  lifb.  Since  the  higher  moral  influence  of 
Christianity  has  been  felt  in  society  during  tlie  last  three  centuries,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  average  length  of  human  life  has  been  increased  twofold.   The  antbro- 

Somorphism  or  these  verses  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the  whole 
look  of  Genesis,  and  is  not  in  the  least  a  perversion  of  truth.  It  is  rather  a  reve- 
lation of  truth,  as  anticipating  the  great  central  fact  of  revelation,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  But  why  is  God  said  to  have  determined  to  destroy  the  face  of  the  earth, 
tbe  animal  creation  with  the  sinful  man?  Because  the  life  of  man  involved  that 
of  tbe  creatures  round  him.  " The  earth  is  filled  with  violence."  To  a  large  extent 
the  beasts,  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air  participate  in  the  disorder  of  the 
human  race,  being  rendered  unnaturally  savage  and  degenerate  in  their  condition 
by  man's  disorderly  ways.  Moreover,  any  destruction  which  should  sweep  awny 
a  whole  race  of  men  must  involve  the  lower  creation.  The  defeat  of  a  king  is  the 
defeat  of  bis  subjects.  In  all  this  corruption  and  misery  there  is  yet,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  one  oasis  of  spiritual  life,  the  family  of  Noah.  He  found  grace  not  becaune 
he  earned  it,  but  because  he  kept  what  had  been  given  bim,  both  through  his 
ancestors  and  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  his  own  heart. ― R. 

Vera.  1 ― 5. ― The  demoralisation  of  the  race.   This  was  due  to ^» 

I.  The  long  livks  of  the  antediluvians.  Long  life,  if  helpful  to  the  good,  is 
much  more  injurious  to  the  wicked.  Giants  in  heidth  and  life  are  often  giants  in 
wicked  ness. 

II.  The  unholy  alliances  of  the  Setbites  and  Cainitb&  Nothing  so  demoral- 
ising as  marriage  with  an  evil  woman.  Its  bad  effects  are  commonly  transmitted 
to,  and  intensified  in,  posterity. 

III.  The  depravity  induced  by  the  fall,  which  was  universal  in  its  extent,  and 
gradually  deepening  in  its  intensity. 

Lessens: ― 1.  The  inherent  evil  of  our  natures.  2.  The  curse  clinging  to  un- 
godliness. 3. 'The  true  function  of  worldly  sorrows  and  of  frequent  and  early 
death.— W.  R. 
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Ver.  3. ᅳ Probation,  approbation,  and  reprobation.  "  And  the  Lord  said.  My  spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man,"  &c.  Tne  life  of  man,  whether  longer  or  shorter, 
is  a  time  daring  which  the  Spirit  of  God  strives  with  him.  It  is  at  once  in  judgment 
and  in  mercy  that  the  strife  is  not  prolonged  ；  for  where  there  is  continued  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God  there  is  continual  laying  up  of  judgment  against  the  day  of  wraih. 
The  allotted  time  of  man  upon  the  earUi  is  sufficient  for  the  required  probation, 
clearly  manifesting  the  direction  of  the  will,  the  decided  choice  of  the  heart  Here 
is ~ 

I.  The  great  mobal  pact  op  man's  condition  in  his  fleshly  state.  The  striving 
of  God's  Spirit  with  him.  1.  In  the  order  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  2.  In 
the  revelation  of  truth  and  positive  appeals  of  the  Divine  word.  3.  In  the  constant 
nearness  and  influence  of  spiritual  society.  4.  In  the  working  of  conscience  and  the 
moral  instincts  generally. 

II.  Tbb  Divinb  appointment  of  spibitual  privilege  at  once  a  righteous  limitation 
and  a  gracious  concentration.  That  which  is  unlimited  is  apt  to  bo  undervalued. 
Not  always  shall  the  Spirit  strive.  1.  Individually  this  is  testified.  A  heart  which 
knows  not  the  day  of  its  visitation  becomes  hardened.  2.  In  the  history  of  spiritual 
work  in  communities.  Times  of  refreshing  generally  followed  by  withdrawments  of 
power.  The  limit  of  life  itself  is  before  as  all.  Not  always  can  we  hear  the  voice 
and  see  the  open  door. 

III.  The  natural  and  the  spiritual  are  intimately  belated  to  one  another  in 
the  life  of  HAN.  He  who  decreed  the  length  of  days  to  his  creature  did  also 
strire  with  tbe  evil  of  his  fallen  nature  that  he  might  cast  it  out.  The  hundred  and 
twenty  years  are  seldom  reached  ；  but  is  it  not  because  the  evil  is  so  obstinately 
retained  ？  Those  whose  spirit  is  roost  in  faDowahip  with  the  Spirit  of  God  are  least 
weighed  down  with  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  strongest  to  reBist  the  wmnng9  wast- 
ing influence  of  the  world. 

IV.  The  STRIVING  of  God's  Spirit  with  us  may  cease.  What  follows  ？  To  fall 
on  tbe  stone  is  to  be  broken,  to  be  under  it  is  to  be  crushed.  The  alternative  is 
before  every  buman  life- -to  be  dealt  with  as  with  God  or  against  him.  "  Woe  unto 
him  that  striveth  with  bis  Maker!"  The  progressive  revelations  of  the  Bible  point 
to  the  winding  up  of  all  earthly  history.  Not  always  strife.  Be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.~R. 

Ver.  S.—The  striving  of  the  Spirit  implies ~ 

I.  Thi  doctrine  of  human  depravity. 

II.  The  granting  of  God's  Spirit  to  oub  fallen  world. 

III.  That  God，8  Spirit  is  opposed  by  man. 

IV.  That  the  effort  of  Godfs  Spirit  for  man's  salvation,  even  though  not  successful, 

COMES  TO  AN  BND. 

V.  That  the  striving  of  God's  Spirit  comes  to  an  end  not  because  God，s  willingness 
to  help  come  j  to  an  end,  but  because  human  natubb  sines  beyond  thb  possibility 
op  HELP. 

VI.  That  it    longs  to  God  as  Sovereign  to  fix  the  day  of  oracb. 

Learn ~ 1.  The  richness  of  Divine  mercy.  2.  The  possibility  of  falling  awav 
beyond  the  hope  of  repentance.  3.  The  fact  that  our  day  of  grace  is  fimitea. 
4.  The  certaintythat,  however  short,  the  day  of  grace  which  we  enjoy  is  available 
for  salvation. ""-  W.  R. 


§  4.  The  Generations  of  Noah  (ch.  vi.  9— ix.  29). 
EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  9.— These  are  the  ^enerationf  of 
9oah.  "  Novi  capitis  initium  "  =  "  hsec  est 
historia  Noachi"  (Rosenmuller  ；  cf.  ch.  1). 
Hoah  (vide  ch.  29)  was  a  jmt  man.  p^V: 
not  of  spotless  innocence  (Enobel)  ；  bnt  up- 
right, honest,  virtuous,  pious  (vir  probui)', 


from  p^y,  to  be  straight,  hence  to  be  just  ； 
Piel  to  render  just  or  righteous  (EccL  Lat, 
justificare),  to  declare  any  one  just  or  inno- 
cent (Geseuios);  better  "justified"  or  declared 
righteous,  being  derived  from  the  Piel  form 
of  the  verb  (Fiiret).    "  Evidently  the  right- 
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ooasness  here  meant  is  tkat  which  represents 
him  as  justified  in  yiew  of  the  judgment 
of  the  flood,  by  reason  of  his  faith,  Heb. 
xi  7"  (Lange).  "  To  be  just  is  to  be  right 
in  point  of  law,  and  thereby  entitled  to  all 
♦  the  blessings  of  the  acquitted  and  justified. 
'When  applied  to  the  guilty  this  epithet 
implies  pardon  of  sin  among  other  benefits 
of  grac«  (Murphy).  And  perfeet  D^PJJ  ： 
complete,  whole  (r§X«ioc,  integer)  ；  i,  e.  per- 
fect in  the  sense,  not  of  sinlessness,  but  of 
moral  integrity  (Geaenius,  Calvin).  It  de- 
scribes "  completeness  of  parts  rather  than 
of  degrees  in  tne  renewed  character  "  (Bush). 
"  The  just  is  the  right  in  law,  the  perfect  is 
the  tested  in  holiness  "  (Murphy).  If,  how- 
ever, tho  term  is  equivalent  to  the  rtXtiumc 
of  the  Christian  system  (1  Cor.  iL  6  ；  Heb. 
vii.  11),  it  denotes  that  complete  readjust- 
ment of  the  being  of  a  sinful  man  to  the 
law  of  God,  both  legally  and  morally,  which 
is  effected  by  the  whole  work  of  Christ  for 
man  and  in  man  ；  it  is  "  the  establishment  of 
complete,  unclouded,  and  enduring  comma- 
nion  with  God,  and  the  full  realisation  of  a 
state  of  peace  with  him  which,  founded  on 
a  true  and  ever  valid  remission  of  sins,  has 
for  its  consummation  eternal  glory"  (Delitzsch 
on .  Heb.  vii  11).  In  Us  ganeraUont. 
Vni'l5,  from  "VH,  to  go  in  a  circle  ；  hence  a 
circuit  of  years  ；  an  age  or  veneration  (geiM- 
ratio,  seauum)  of  men.  Tne  clause  marks 
not  simply  the  sphere  of  Noah's  virtue, 
among  his  contemporaries,  or  only  the  dura- 
tion, of  his  piety,  tnroughout  his  lifetime,  but 
likewise  the  constancy  of  his  religion,  which, 
when  surrounded  by  the  filth  of  iniquity  on 
every  side,  contracted  no  contagion  (Calvin). 
"  It  is  probable,  .moreover,  that  he  was  of 
pure  descent,  and  in  that  respect  also  dis- 
tinguished from  his  contemporaries. 


the  offspring  of  promiscuo 
tween  tne  godly  and  tho  ung 


ries.  who  were 
as  marriages  be* 
„    „  jodly"  (Murphy). 

And  Hoah  walked  with  Ck>d.  The  special 
form  in  which  his  just  and  perfect  character 
revealed  itself  amongst  his  sinful  contem- 
poraries. For  the  import  of  the  phrase  see 
on  ch.  v.  22.  Noah  was  also  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  (2  Pet  ii  6)y  and  probably 
announced  to  the  wicked  ace  in  which  he 
lived  the  coming  of  the  Flood  (Heb.  xi  7). 

Ver.  10.— And  Hoah  begat  three  ioni， 
Sham,  Ham,  Mid  Japheth  (cf.  ch.  v.  82). 
Here  (in  the  story  of  the  Flocii)  if  anywhere, 
observes  Rosenmullery  can  traces  be  detected 
of  two  distinct  documents  (duorum  monu- 
mentorum),  in  the  alternate  use  of  the  names 
of  the  Deity,  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
same  thlnjgs,  and  the  use  of  peculiar  forms 
of  expression;  and  in  vers.  9 ― 13,  compared 
with  ch.  vi.  6—8,  Bleek,  Tuch,  Colenso, 
and  others  find  the  first  instance  of  need- 
less repetition,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
unity  of  the  narrative,  but  a  sure  index 


of  the  Elohistic  pen,  on  the  hvpotheflis 
of  different  authors  ；  but  the  so-ouled  "  re- 
petition "  is  explained  by  remembering  that 
ch.  vL  5 ― 8  forms  the  close  of  a  section 
"  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  point  at 
which  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  causes 
God  to  resolve  on  the  destruction  of  the 
world,"  while  the  new  section,  which  other- 
wise would  begin  too  abruptly,  introduces 
the  account  of  the  Deluge  by  a  brief  de- 
scription of  its  cause  (cf.  Quarry,  p.  867). 
The  structure  of  the  narrative  here  is  not 
different  from  what  it  appears  elsewhere  (c£ 
ch.  ii.  4  ；  v.  1). 

Ver.  11.— The  earth 세)  its  inhabitants, 
as  in  ver.  11  (cf.  Gen.  xi  1)— mankind  being 
denominated  earth  because  wholly  earthly 
<Chry808tom)  ；  (2)  the  land,  which  had  become 
defiled  through  their  wickedness  (vers.  12，  18  ； 
c£  Ps.  cvii  34) ― also  (literally,  and  the  earth) 
was  corrupt - ~ in  a  moral  sense,  the  causes  and 
forms  of  which  corruption  have  already  boon 
detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  term 
is  elsewhere  applied  to  idolalSy,  or  the  sin  of 
perverting  and  depraving  uie  worship  of 
God  (£x(>d.  xxxiL  7  ；  Deut  xxziL  5  ；  Judces 
ii.  19  ；  2  Chron.  xxvii  2)  ；  but  the  special 
sins  of  the  antediluvians  were  rather  licen* 
tiousness  and  lawlessness ᅳ before  Ood ~~ u  e. 
openly,  publicly,  flagrantly,  and  presump- 
tously  (ct  ch.  x.  9) ;  noting  the  intensity  of 
their  wickedness,  or  intimating  the  fact  that 
God  had  seen  their  corruption,  and  so  com- 
mending the  Divine  long-suffering  (Calvin), 
—and  the  earth  was  filled  with  yiolenee. 
"  The  outward  exhibition  of  inward  <air- 
nality "  (Murphy)  ；  "injurious  and  cruel 
dealing,  the  violating  of  duties  towards  men, 
'rapines  or  robberies  (Chddee) ' "  (Ains* 
worth).  Cf.  ch-  xlix.  5;  Joel  iii  19  ；  Obad.  x. 

Ver.  12.— And  God  looked  npon  the  earth. 
"  God  knows  at  all  times  what  is  doing  in 
our  world,  but  his  looking  upon  the  earth 
denotes  a  special  observance  of  it,  as  though 
he  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  its  real 
condition  "  (Bush  ；  ct  Ps.  xiv.  2  ；  xzxiii  13, 
14  ;  liii  2,  8).  And,  behold,  itwaa  oorrnpt 
"  Eveiything  stood  in  sharpest  contradiction 
with  tnat  good  state  which  God  the  Creator 
had  established "  (Delitz9ch,  quoted  bj 
Lange).  The  nature  of  this  corruption  u 
further  indicated.  For  all  flesh  ―  t.  e.  the 
human  race,  who  are  bo  characterised  here 
not  so  much  for  tteir  frailty  (Isa.  xL  5, 
6)  as  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  d 힉 gen- 
eracy  (Gen.  vi  3,  q.  v. )  ―  had  oornipUd^ 
shachath  (KaraABtipv,  LXX.)  ；  literally,  had 
destroyed,  wrecked,  and  ruined,  wholly  sub- 
verted and  overthrown ― hii  mnj  —  derech 
(from  darack,  to  tread  with  the  feet),  a  ^oing; 
hence  a  journejr,  a  way  ；  t.  g.  (1)  of  living  or 
acting  (rrov.  xii.  15  ；  1  Sam.  xviii  Ai)  ；  (2) 
of  worshipping  God— o^dc,  Acts  xix.  9,  28 
(Ps.  exxxue  24  ;  Amos  vUl  14).  Here  it  8ig' 
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iiifies  the  entire  plan  and  course  of  life  in  all 
its  ethical  and  religious  aspects  as  designed 
for  man  by  God  (cf.  Ps.  cxix.  9  ；  and  con- 
trast "  the  way  of  Cain,"  Jude  11  ；  "  the 
way  of  Bdaam,"  2  Pet.  ii  15)— upon  the 
•arth. 

Ver.  13.— And  Ood  laid  unto  Koah,  The 
end.  fp.  (from  Hophal  of  fVjJ,  to  cut  off) : 
that  which  is  cut  off,  the  end  of  a  time  (Gen. 
iv.  3)  or  of  a  space  (Isa.  xxxvii.  24)  ；  specially 
the  end  or  destruction  of  a  people  (Ezek.  vii. 
2  ；  Amos  viil  2),  in  which  sense  it  is  to  be 
here  understood  (Gesenius,  Roeenmiiller). 
The  rendering  which  regards  kHz  as,  like 
riXoc  =:  the  completion,  consummation,  ful- 
ness of  a  thing  (nere  of  human  fleshliness  or 
wickedness),  and  the  following  clause  as 
epexegetic  of  the  present  (Bush),  though 
admissible  in  respect  of  Scriptural  usage 
(cl  Jer.  li  13  ；  £ccle&  xiL  18  ；  Rom.  x.  4) 
and  contextual  harmony,  is  scarcely  so 
obyious  ；  while  a  third,  that  the  end  spoken 
of  is  the  issue  to  which  the  moral  corrnption 
of  the  world  was  inevitably  tending  (Keil, 
Lange),  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
first  Of  all  flesh*  I.  e.  of  the  human  race, 
of  course  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his 
family  which  "teaches  us  to  beware  of 
applying  an  inflexible  literality  to  such  terms 
slb  all,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  ordinary 
conversation  "  (Murphy).  Is  eome  before  me. 
Literally,  before  my  face*  Not  "a  me  con- 
stitatus  est  (Gesenius),  "  is  decreed  before 
my  throne  "  (Kalisch)  ；  but,  "  is  in  the  con- 
templation  of  my  mind  as  an  event  soon  to 
be  realised  "  (Murphy),  with  perhaps  a  glance 
at  the  circumstance  that  man's  ruin  had  not 
been  sought  by  God,  but,  as  it  were,  had 
throat  itaelf  upon  his  notice  as  a  thing  that 

could  no  longer  be  delayed.  If  ^f^P  ^  =: 
the  similar  expresmon  which,  when 

applied  to  rumours,  signifies  to  reach  the  ear 
(cf.  ch.  xviiL  21  ；  Exod.  iiL  9  ;  1  Einss  ii. 
28  ；  Esther  ix.  11),  it  may  likewise  indicate 
the  closeness  or  near  approach  of  the  im- 
pending calamity.  For  the  earth  is  filled 
with  Tiolenee  thronffh  them.  More  correctly, 
"from  their  faces;  ，  "  a  facie  eorum  "  (Vul- 
gate). That  is,  "the  flood  of  wickedness 
which  comes  up  before  God's  face  goes  out 
from  their  face  in  the  sense  of  being  perpe- 
trated openly  (Lange),  and  "by  their  con- 
scious agency  "  (Alford).  And,  behold,  I  will 
Aettroy  them.  Literally,  and  behold  me 
destroying  them.  The  verb  is  the  same  as 
is  translated  "corrupt"  in  ver.  12,  q.  v.,  as 
if  to  convey  the  idea  of  fitting  retribution 
(cf.  1  Cor.  iii  17  :  ttrtQ  rbv  vabv  rov  Otou 
fBtipu,  f^fpfi  rourov  6  9i6t  ；  Rev.  xi.  18  : 

Whether  this  destruction  which  was  threat- 
ened against  the  antediluvian  sinners  ex- 
tended to  the  loss  of  their  souls  Uironghont 


eternity  may  be  reasoned  {pro  and  con)  from 
other  Scriptures,  but  cannot  be  determined 
from  this  place,  which  refers  solely  to  the 
extinction  of  their  bodily  lives.  With  the 
earth.  Not  from  the  earth  (Samaritan),  or 
on  the  earth  (Sjrriac,  Rosenmuller),  or  even 
the  earth,  "  thus  identifying  the  earth  with 
its  inhabitants "  (Bash),  but,  together  with 
the  earth  (Kalisch,  Eeil,  Alford ;  cf.  ch.  ix. 
11  ；  koI  rrjv  yriyy  LXX.  )•  The  universality 
of  representation  which  characterises  this 
section  (vers.  9— 13)  is  regarded  by  Davidflon, 
Colenso,  and  others  as  contradictory  of  ch. 
vi  5,  which  depicts  the  corruption  as  onfy 
human,  and  limits  the  destruction  to  the 
race  of  man.  But  as  the  two  accounts  belong 
to  different  snbdivisions  of  the  book,  they 
cannot  properly  be  viewed  as  contradictory 
(c£  '  Qaarry  on  Genesis,'  pp.  370,  871). 

Ver.  14. —Make  thee  an  ark.  T\  3 홧,  constr. 
of  nyp),  etymology  unknown  (Gesenias);  of 
Shemitip  origin,  from  n^JP),  to  be  hollow 
(Fiint)  ；  of  Egyptian  derivation,  a  boat  being 
called  tept  (Koil,  Kalisch,  Enobel)  ；  from  the 
Sanscrit  pita,  a  pot  or  boat  (Bohlen)  ；  "  a 
peculiar  archaic  term  for  a  veiy  unusual 

thing,  like  S 띠。,  the  term  for  the  Flood 
itself"  (T.  Lewis)  ；  translated  Kt/3tar6c，  Oifiti 
(LXX.),  area  (Vulgate),  \apva%  (Nicolas 
Damascenns),  irXoiov  (Berosns)  ；  not  a  ship 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  but 
a  box  or  chest  (cf.  Exod.  ii  3)  capable  of 
floating  on  the  waters.  "  Similar  vessels, 
generally,  however,  drawn  by  horses  or  men, 
were  and  are  still  used  in  some  partar  of 
Europe  and  Asia"  (Kalisch).  Of  gopher 
wood.  Literally,  woods  of  gopher  p^i : 
&wa%  Xiv.,  the  root  of  which,  like  "1DD,  8eema 
―  iry  to  cover  (Kalisch)  ；  ligna  bitu- 
mincUa  (Vulgate);  pitch  trees,  resinous  trees, 
are  «ued  in  ship-building  (G< 


most  likely  cypress, 
Celsius,  Eeil)}  which 
parts  of  Asia  exclusivi 


icvirdptinroi 


\eaemvL8)  ； 
(Bochart, 


\OOOQ 

ised  "in  some 
parts  of  Asia  exclusively  as  the  material  for 
ships,  in  Athens  for  coffins,  and  in  Egypt 
for  mummy  cases "  (Kalisch).  "It  is  said 
too  that  the  gates  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Rome  (made  of  this  wood),  which  lasted 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Eugene  IV.,  i.  e.  1100  years,  had  in  that 
penod  suffered  no  decay  "  (Bush).  Booms ― 
Ktnnim,  nests,  applied  metaphorically  to 'the 
chambers  of  the  ark— shalt  thou  make  in  the 
ark,  and  shalt  pitoh  it  within  and  without 
with  pitoh.  -^b^  :  literally,  shalt 

cover  it  with  a  covering.  The  substance 
to  be  employed  was  probably  bitumen  or 
asphalt  (da^aXro^  LaX.  ；  bitumen,  Vul- 
gate). The  root  (cf.  English,  cover)  signifies 
also  to  pardon  sin,  t.  ^.  to  cover  them  from 
God's  sight  (Ps.  lxv.  3  ；  lxxviii  88  ；  2  Chron. 
zzx.  18),  and  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  i.  e. 
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to  obtain  covering  for  them  (ch.  zxxiL  20  ； 
Dan.  iz.  24)  ；  whence  copher  is  used  for  a 
ransom  (Ezod.  zxL  30  ；  xzx.  12),  and  cap- 
parethy  the  covering  of  the  ark  (Ezod.  xxv. 
17),  for  the  mercy-seat  {\XaoTripiovt  LXX.  ； 
propitiatorium^  Vulgate). 

Ver.  15. ― And  thii  is  the  fashion  whioh 
thou  shalt  make  it  ot  The  shape  of  it 
is  not  described,  but  only  its  dimensions 
given.  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three 
hundred  oubitt, ― a  oubit  =  tho  length  from 
the  elbow  to  the  middle  finger  (Deut  iii  11)  ； 
nearly  twenty  -  two  inches,  if  the  sacred 
cubit  ；  if  the  common,  eighteen  inches, ― the 
breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of 
it  thirty  oubitt.  With  a  cubit  of  twenty- 
one  inches,  the  length  would  be  525  feet, 
the  breadth  87  feet  6  inches,  dimensions 
not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Great  Eastern 
which  is  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  and 
58  feet  deep.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  ark 
with  these  dimensions  would  be  2,411,718*75 
feet,  which,  allowing  forty  cubic  feet  per  ton, 
would  give  a  carrying*  capacity  equal  to 
32,800  tons.  P.  Jansen  of  Holland,  I 
1609,  proved  by  actual  experiment  that  a 
ship  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  the  ark, 
though  not  adapted  for  sailing,  would  in 
reality  carry  a  cargo  greater  by  one-third 
than  any  other  form  of  like  cubical  content. 
The  difficulty  of  building  a  vessel  of  such 
enormous  magnitude,  T.  Lewis  thiuks,  may 
be  got  over  rBmembering  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  structure,  the  length  of 
time  allowed  for  its  erecti6n,  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  builders,  and  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  materials  which  may  have 
existed   in  abundance  in  their  vicinity. 


Bishop  Wilkins  ('  Essay  towards  a  PLiloso- 
phical  Character  and  Language '),  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  and  Bush  are  satisfied  that  the  ark 


was  larco  enough  to  contain  all  the  animals 
directed  to  be  taken  into  it,  along  with  pro- 
vision for  a  twelvemonth  ；  but  computations 
founded  on  the  number  of  the  species  pre- 
sently existing  must  of  necessity  be  precari- 
ous ；  and  besides,  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  Deluge  was  universal,  or  only 
partial  and  local,  in  which  case  the  difficulty 
(so  called)  completely  yanblios. 

Ver.  16.— A  window— ᄀ  nV,  from  to 
shine,  hence  light  (DHHy,  double  light,  or 
lifht  of  middav— ch.  zliii  16  ；  Jer.  vi.  4). 
Not  the  winaow  which  Noah  afterwards 
opened  to  let  out  the  dove,  which  is  called 

ff?t^  (ch.  Tiii  6),  but  obviously  a  lighting 
apparatus,  which  may  have  been  a  series  of 
windows  (Gesenius),  scarcely  one  (Theodotion, 
Birpav  ；  8ymmachu8t  iia^apiQ  ；  Vulgate, 
fenestram;  Kimchi,  Luther,  Calvin)  ；  or  an 
opening  running  along  the  top  of  the  sides 
of  the  ark,  occupied  by  some  translucent 
substance,  and  sheltered  by  the  eaves  of  the 


roof  (Knobel)  ；  or,  what  appears  more  pro- 
bable, a  light  opening  in  the  upper  dock, 
stretching  alonff  the  entire  length,  and  con- 
tinued down  through  the  dinerent  stories 
(Baumgarten,  Lange)  ；  or,  if  the  roof  sloped, 
as  is  most  likely,  an  aperture  along  the 
ridge,  which  would  admit  the  clear  light  of 
heaven  (ts6har)t  and  serve  as  a  meridional 
line  enabling  Noah  and  tbe  inmates  of  the 
ark  to  ascertain  the  hour  of  noon  (Tayler 
Lewis).  Keil  and  Murphy  think  we  can  form 
no  proper  conception  of  the  light  arrange- 
ment oi  the  ark.  The  conjecture  of  Schulteus, 
which  is  followed  bv  Dathius,  Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  that  the  Udhar 
meant  the  covering  (tectum^  dorsum)^  "quo 
sane  hoc  sdiiicium  carere  non  potuit,  propter 
pluviam  tot  dierum  continuam,"  is  obviously 
incorrect ~~ ihalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and 
in  a  on  bit ~ to  a  cubit,  i.  e.  all  but  a  cubit 
■  Lewis)  ；  into  a  cubit,  i.  e,  to  the  extent 
of  a  cubit  (Ainsworth)  ；  by  the  cubit,  i，  e. 
by  a  just  measure  (Kalisch) ~< shalt  thou  finish 
it ~ not  the  window  (Gesenius,  Ewald,  Tuch), 
the  feminine  suffix  agreeing  with  tebah, 
which  is  feminine,  and  not  wit£  tsdhar,  which 
is  masculine  ；  but  the  ark ― aboTe.  Literally, 
from  above  to  above;  I  e.,  according  to  the 
above  interpretations  of  the  preposition, 
either  the  roof,  after  the  construction  of  the 
windows,  should  be  regularly  finished  "by 
the  just  measure  "  (Kalisch)  ；  or  the  roof 
should  be  arched  but  a  cubit,  that  it  might 
be  almost  flat  (Ainsworth)  ；  or  from  the 
eaves  up  toward  the  ridge  it  should  be  com- 
pleted, leaving  a  cubit  open  or  unfinished 
(T.  Lewis).  And  the  door  of  the  ark— the 
opening  which  should  admit  its  inmates ᅳ 
shalt  thou  set  in  the  tide  thereof  ；  with 
lower,  second,  and  third  stories.  Tho  word 
stories  is  not  in  the  original,  but  some  such 
word  must  be  supplied.  Lange  thinks  that 
each  flat  or  stoiy  had  an  entrance  or  door 
in  the  side. 

Ver.  17,— And,  behold,  I,  eTen  I.  More 
correctly,  "And  I,  behold,  I,"  an  emphatic 
assertion  that  what  was  coming  was  a  I)ivine 
visitation,  and  not  simply  a  natural  occur- 
rence. Do  bring.  Literally,  bringing,  the 
participle  standing  in  place  of  the  finite 
verb  to  indicate  toe  certainty  of  the  future 
action  {vide  Gesenius,  'Gram.,'  §  134).  A 

flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth.  pro- 
nounced by  Bohlen  "far-fetched,"  "is  an 
archaic  word  coined  expressly  for  the  waters 
of  Noah  (Isa.  xliv.  9),  and  is  used  nowhere 
else  except  Psalm  xxix.  10  ―  waters  upon 
the  earth"  (KeilJ.  The  first  intimation 
of  tbe  means  to  do  employed  in  inflicting 
judgment  on  the  morally  corrupted  world. 
To  destroy  all  fleth,  wherein  is  tbe  breath 
of  life,  from  under  heaTen  ；  and  eyery  thing 
that  ia  in  the  earth  thaU  die.    The  fishes 
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being  excepted,  "either  (1)  because 
did  not  live  in  the  same  element 


cnh 

wherein  man  lived  and  sinned  ；  or  (2) 
because  they  were  not  so  instrumental  in 
mail's  sina  as  the  beasts  might  be;  or  (3) 
because  man  had  a  greater  command  over 
the  beasts  than  over  the  fishes,  and  greater 
service  and  benefit  from  them ,'  (Poole). 

Ver.  18.— But  with  thee  will  I  estabUah 
mj  oorenmnt  fin 후  {itaOriKti,  LXX.  ；  /«- 
dus,  Vulgate  ；  testamentwn,  K  T.)>  from 
K!9,  to  cat  or  carve  ；  hence  a  covenant,  from 
the  custom  of  passing  between  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  yictims  slain  on  the  occasion 
of  making  such  solemn  compacts  (cf.  ch. 
xv.  9  ；  Ge8eniu8)  ；  from  rn^*  ^°  hence 
an  eating  together,  a  banquet  (cf.  ch.  zzxi 
54  ；  Lee).  On  the  Bible  idea  of  covenant  see 
eh.  xv.  9.  My  covenant  =:  the  already  well- 
known  covenant  which  I  have  made  with 
man.  And  thon  ihalt  eome  into  the  ark, 
Uum,  and  thj  tonf,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy 
sou'  wiTes  with  thee.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  covenant  agreement  so  far  as 
Noah  was  concerned.  The  next  three  verses 
describe  the  arrangements  about  the  animals. 

Vera  19— 21. —And  of  every  VMug  thing 


of  all  fleth,  two  of  every  sort  (literally,  by 
twos,  i.  e.  in  pairs)  shalt  tlion  bring  into 
"어 or  cause  to  enter,  t.  e.  receive  them  when 
they  come  (ver.  20)— the  ark,  to  keep  them 
alive— literally,  to  cause  to  live;  *iva  rplfriQ 
(LXX.)  ；  in  order  to  preserve  alive  (sc.  the 
animals)— with  thee;  they  shall  be  male 
and  female.  Of  fowls  after  their  kind 
(KteraUy,  of  ike  fowl  after  its  kind),  and 
of  oattle  after  their  kind  (literally,  of  the 
cattle  after  its  kind),  of  ervry  oreepug  thing 
of  the  earth  after  itf  kind,  two  of  every  sort 
•hall  oome  unto  thae.  "  Non  hominis  actu, 
sed  Dei  nutu"  (Augustine).  Perhaps  through 
an  instinctive  presentiment  of  the  impending 
calamity  (Lange,  '  Speaker's  Commentary 
And  take  thon  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is 
eaten,  and  thou  thalt  gather  it  to  tliee 
(collecting  sufficient  for  a  twelvemonth's 
sustenance)  ；  and  it  lhall  be  for  food  for 
thee,  and  for  them. 

Ver.  22.-— That  did  Koah;  aeeording  to 
all  that  God  (Elohim  ；  in  ch.  vii  5  it  is 
Jehovah)  commanded  (with  respect  to  the 
building  of  the  ark,  the  receiving  of  the 
animals,  the  collecting  of  provisions)  him, 
to  did  he. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  9— r22. ― The  building  of  the  arh  I.  The  man  and  his  contbmporariks. 
A  common  saying,  and  one  possessed  of  a  show  of  wisdom,  that  a  person  seldom 
rises  far  above  the  average  goodnesB,  or  sinks  far  below  the  average  wickedness,  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  proportion  as  individuals  either 
excel  or  fall  beneath  their  generation  that  they  are  able  to  affect  it  for  good  or 
evil.  All  epoch-making  men  are  of  this  stamp.  Noah,  it  is  obvious,  was  not  a  man 
whose  character  was  shaped  by  his  contemporaries.  In  respect  of  three  things,  the 
contrast  between  him  ana  them  was  as  great  and  decided  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
1.  Legal  standing.  Noah  was  a  just  man,  i.e,  a  sinner  justified  by  his  believing 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  promiso  of  the  woman's  seed  ；  while  they  were  corrupt,  or 
had  declined  into  infidelity.  2.  Spiritual  character.  Noah  was  perfect  in  the 
sense  that  his  heart  was  right  with  God,  and  his  nature  was  renewed  by  Divine 
grace  ；  they  were  wanting  in  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  true  being,  "  alienated 
&om  the  life  o£  God  through  the  ignorance  that  was  in  them,  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts."  3.  Outer  vhuJc  As  a  consequence  the  daily  life  of  Noah  was 
one  of  eminent  piety— a  walking  with  God.  like  that  of  Enoch  ；  while  theirs  was  one 
of  impious  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  ruthless  oppression  of  the  rights  of  men. 
Learn  (1)  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  pious  in  the  midst  of  evil  times  ；  and  (2) 
that  only  a  life  of  close  communion  with  Qod  will  prevent  one  from  being  overborne 
by  the  wickedness  of  bis  age. 

II.  The  kvbnt  and  its  occasion.  The  event  was ― 1.  Appalling  in  its  form. 
The  destruction  of  a  world  by  a  flood  of  waters.  "  In  the  beginning,,yat  Godfs  com- 
mand, the  goodly  fabric  bad  risen  from  the  waters  (ch.  i.  2 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  6),  radiant 
■  beauty,  swimming  in  a  sea  of  light,  rejoicing  its  Creator's  heart  (ch.  i.  31)  ；  now 
it  was  about  to  return  to  the  dark  and  lormless  matrix  whence  it  sprang.  If  the 
worid's  birth  woke  music  among  the  morning  stars  (Job  xxzviii.  7)，  surely  its  destruc- 
tion was  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep  I  2.  Universal  in  its  sweep.  Without 
engaging  at  present  in  any  controversy  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  Deluge,  we 
may  notice  that  Elohim  represents  it  as  destructive  of  the  entire  human  race  (Nonh 
and  his  family  excepted).    Considering  the  impression  made  upon  our  hearts  by  the 
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report  of  some  sudden  accident  (the  explosion  of  a  mine,  the  sinking  of  a  ship,  th» 
collision  of  a  train),  in  which  a  number  of  lives  are  lost,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
echo  of  this  stupendous  catastrophe  should  have  vibrated  through  the  world  (see 
'  Traditions  of  the  Deluge  *).  3.  Supernatural  in  its  origin.  It  was  not  an 
ordinary  occurrence,  but  a  distinctly  miraculous  phenomenon.  "  Behold,  I,  even  I， 
do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth."  4.  Punitive  in  its  purpose.  Its 
retributive  character  was  distinctly  implied  in  the  form  of  its  announcement ― 
"  I  •  will  destroy."  All  temporal  calamities  are  not  of  this  description.  That  all 
suffering  is  penal  was  the  mistake  of  Job's  friends  (Job  iv,  7,  et  passim) t  though 
not  of  Job  himself,  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  (cf.  Job 
xxxiii.  29;  Ps.  xciv.  12;  Rom.  viii.  28;  2  Cor.  iv.  17).  But  this  was  — 5. 
Melancholy  in  its  occasion ― the  total,  absolute,  and  radical  corruption  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants.  Through  unbelief  and  disobedience  they  had  ruinea  the  moral  nature 
which  God  had  given  them  ；  and  now  there  waa  no  help  for  it  but  that  they  should 
be  swept  away.  6.  Inevitable  in  its  coming.  Implied  in  one  interpretation  of  the 
words  " the  end  of  all  flesh"  (vide  Expos.).  Sin  ever  carries  its  own  retribution  in 
its  bosom  ；  not  merely,  however,  in  recoiling  upon  itself  with  inward  misery,  sense 
of  loss,  weakness,  depravation  ；  but  likewise  in  necessitating  the  infliction  on  the 
part  of  Elohim  of  positive  retribution.  7.  Near  in  its  approach.  "  Behold,  I  ain 
bringing ! "  as  if  it  were  already  at  hand.  8ee  here  (1)  the  danger  of  sin  ；  (2) 
the  certainty  of  retribution  ；  (3)  the  righteousness  of  the  wrath  of  God  ；  (4)  the 
mercy  of  God  in  making  this  known  to  sirners,  as  he  foretold  the  Flood  to  tha 
antediluvians. 

III.  The  commissiqn  and  its  execution.  1.  It  related  to  the  safety  of  the  Church 
(ver.  18).  At  that  time  the  antediluvian  Church  was  small,  consisting  only  of  Noah 
and  his  family  (ch.  vii.  1)，  and  in  all  probability  uninfluential  and  despised,  by  the 
Gibborim  and  Nephilira  of  the  day  ndiculed  and  oppressed.  Endangered  by  the 
immorality  and  violence  of  the  times,  it  was  likewise  imperilled  by  the  impending 
Deluge.  Yet  God  never  leaves  bis  people  unprotected  or  unprovided  for  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  15 ；  xlvi.  5 ；  Zech.  ii.  5;  2  Pet.  ii.  9).  The  Chiych  of  God 
and  Christ  is  imperishable  (Isa.  Hv.  17  ；  Matt.  xvi.  18  ；  xviii.  14).  That  was  sym- 
bolised to  Israel  by  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  2),  and  to  all  postdiluvian  time  by 
the  ark.  It  was  impossible  that  God  could  be  unconcerned  about  the  safety  of  the 
believing  remnant  in  antediluvian  times.  The  commission  which  came  to  Noah  con- 
cerned the  rescue  of  himself  and -children.  2.  It  was  Divinely  given  (vers.  13,  14). 
Salvation  is  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  iii.  8  ；  Jonah  ii.  9).  Manifestly  only  God  could  have 
provided  for  the  safety  of  Noah  and  his  family.  Directions  from  any  other  quarter, 
or  even  expedients  devised  by  himself,  must  nave  proved  both  futile  and  presump- 
tuous. So,  whatever  instructions  may  be  given  to  man  with  a  view  to  salvation 
must  come  from  God,  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  Schemes  of  redemption  may  be 
beautiful,  ingenious,  attractive,  hopeful  ；  if  they  are  not  God's  schemes  they  aro 
worthless  (Isa.  xliii.  11  ；  Hosea  xiii.  A\  3.  It  was  minutely  detailed  (vers.  14—-16). 
The  plan  which  God  proposed  to  Noah  for  the  salvation  or  himself  and  house  was 
building  of  an  ark  according  to  Divinely-prepared  specifications.  In  its  construction 
there  was  no  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius.  Like  the  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness,  it  was  fashioned  according  to  a  God-given  pattern.  And  so,  in  all  that 
concerns  the  salvation  of  sinful  men,  from  first  to  last  the  plan  iB  God's,  admitting 
neither  of  addition  nor  subtraction,  correction  nor  improvement,  at  ihe  hands  of  the 
men  themselves.  4.  It  was  believingly  received  (Heb.  xi.  7),  Perhaps  the  last  device 
that  would  ever  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Noah,  very  likely  ridiculed  by 
his  contemporaries  as  an  act  of  folly,  probably  at  times  regarded  with  considerable 
misgivings  by  the  patriarch  himself,  and  certainly  an  undertaking  that  would  involve 
immense  labour,  patient  endurance,  heroic  self-sacrifice,  it  was  yet  accepted  in  a 
spirit  of  meek  and  unquestioning  faith.  And  so  should  it  be  with  us.  When  God 
speaks  we  should  hear.  When  he  directs  we  should  obey.  5.  It  was  obediently 
carried  through  (ver.  22).  This  was  the  best  test  of  his  faith.  Where  obedience  is 
absent,  faith  is  not  present.  Faith  always  discovers  its  existence  by  obedience 
(Heb.  xi.  8).  Learn— (1)  God's  care  of  his  people.  (2)  The  sufficiency  of  God's 
plan  of  salvation.    (3)  The  wisdom  of  implicitly  following  God's  directions. 
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Ver.  22. ― The  obedience  of  Noah.  I.  Pious  in  its  pbinciple.  II  Prompt  in 
its  opebation.  1IL  Laborious  in  its  exsbcisb.  IV.  Uniyebsal  in  its  extent. 
V.  Febsbvebihg  in  its  oottbsb.  VI.  Suocbssful  in  its  end. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Vers.  9 ~ 22. "우 Righieoutness  and  peace.  The  description  of  Noah  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Enoch,  just  and  perfect  in  his  geperation,  that  is,  blameless  in  his  walk 
before  men,  which  is  saying  much  of  one  who  lived  in  a  time  of  universal  corruption. 
And  he  walked  with  God,  i.  e,  devout  and  religious,  and,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
preceding  use  of  the  words,  we  may  say,  a  prophet  He  preached  righteousness 
Soth  wim  lip  and  life.  To  this  good  and  great  prophet  the  announcement  is  made 
of  the  coming  judgment  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and 
he  will  show  them  bis  covenant."  The  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  men, 
and  therefore  with  man  must  be  destroyed.  With  the  message  of  judgment  there 
ib  also  the  message  of  mercy,  as  at  the  first. 

THE  ABE,  AN  EMBLEM  OF  SALVATION  BY  GRACE,  AS  APTEBWAKDS  (cf.  1  Pet.  iii. 

19 ― 22).  The  offer  of  salvation  was  a  trial  of  faith.  God  did  not  himself  provide 
the  ark  ；  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  of  earthly  materials,  with  ordinary  earthly 
measurements  and  appointments,  and  prepared  as  for  an  ordinary  occasion.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  visible  ark  to  stumble  faith  ；  but,  as  it  was  connected  with  a 
positive  commaDdment  and  prophecy,  it  was  a  demand  on  the  simple  faith  of  the 
true  child  of  God,  which  is  or  tne  nature  of  obedience.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this 
Divine  message  to  Noah  was  the  Bible  of  that  time.  It  appealed  to  faith  as  the 
word  of  God.  And,  as  in  all  times,  with  the  written  or  spoken  word  there  was  the 
unwritten  law,  the  lex  nm  scripia;  for  we  are  told  that  "Noah  did  according  to  all 
that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he."  In  this  primitive  dispensation  notice  these 
things  ： ― 1.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  the  foundation.  2.  The  accordance  of  the 
world  with  God's  heart,  as  at  once  commanding  righteousness  and  hating  violence, 
is  the  condition  of  its  preservation.  3.  The  mercy  of  God  is  connected  with  his 
special  revelations  in  and  by  the  men  who  have  found  grace  in  his  sight.  4.  The 
provisions  of  redemption  are  embodied  in  an  ark,  which  is  the  symbol  of  Divine 
ordinances  and  the  associated  life  of  believers.  5.  The  salvation  of  man  is  the 
real  end  and  aim  of  all  judgments.  6.  With  the  redeemed  human  race  there  is  a 
redeemed  earth— creatures  kept  alive  in  the  ark  to  comroeuce,  with  the  family  of  God, 
a  new  life.  7.  While  we  must  not  push  the  symbolog^  of  the  Flood  too  far,  still  it 
is  impossible  to  overlook  the  figure  which  the  Apostle  Peter  saw  in  the  ark  floating 
on  the  waters "~ tiie  Church  of  Christ  as  washed  \>y  the  Holy  Ghost  in  those  waters, 
which  represent  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  o£ 
a  good  conscience  toward  God. ― R. 

V©r.  14. ― The  way  of  safety.  Prediction  of  deluge  and  way  of  escape  were  alike 
triab  of  faith  ；  beyond  reach  of  foresight  ；  rejected  or  neglected  by  the  world.  Key 
to  the  typical  meaning,  1  Pet  iii.  20,  21.  Baptism  the  initial  seal  of  the  Christian 
covenant.    Text  therefore  sets  forth  salvation  through  Christ. 

I.  "  Make  thee  an  ark."  Why  ？  Because  8entbncb  of  death  bests  upon  all 
men  (Rom.  v.  12).  As  in  the  destruction  of  first-born  (Ezod.  xi.  5).  No  exceptions. 
Covenant  people  saved  only  by  the  blood  ；  so  here  (cf.  Job  ix.  30).  Men,  even  now, 
are  slow  to  believe  this.  Maxims  of  society  contradict  it  From  childhood  trained 
to  live  as  if  no  danger,  as  if  many  things  more  important  than  salvation.  And  when 
preacher  proclaims  (Acts  ii.  40)，  men  listen  and  approve  and  go  on  as  before.  Yet 
this  is  the  first  step  towards  salvation,  the  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit to  convince 
careless  (Matt  xvi.  26)  and  well-living  people  that  they  cannot  save  themselves. 
Until  this  is  done  Christ  has  no  attractiveness  (Isa.  liii.  2).  Who  would  shut  himself 
up  in  the  ark  if  no  deluge  coming  ？  Who  would  trust  it  if  another  way  would 
afford  safety  ？ 

IL  "  Make  thee  an  ark."  It  is  God's  appointed  way  of  safety.  "  The  Lord  hath 
made  known  his  salvation."  As  surely  as  the  deluge  is  according  to  his  word,  so 
surely  is  the  way  of  deliverance  (Rom*  v,  20).   But  mark  Uie  way.   Can  you  trmit 
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that  which  seems  so  frail  ？  At  the  root  of  sin  lies  unbelief  of  God，8  truth.  This 
caused  the  fall.  God  says,  Will  you  trust  me  ？  One  will  say,  I  live  a  good  life  ；  is 
not  that  the  main  thing  ？  (cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  11).  Another,  I  pray  that  Qod  would  love 
me,  and  be  reconciled  to  me.  Does  he  not  love  thee  ？  (Titus  iii.  4).  Is  he  not  longing 
for  thee?  (Isa.  i.  18).  And  is  not  this  unbelief  of  what  God  says?  Thou 
needeRt  indeed  to  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  open  thine  eyes  to  what  God  has 
done.  But  that  thy  prayer  may  be  answered  there  must  be  tae  will  to  be  taught 
(Pa.  lxxxv.  8). 

III.  "  Make  thee  an  ark."  The  test  of  faith.  There  is  a  faith  which  does 
nothiDg,  which  merely  accepts  a  doctrine.  Such  was  not  that  of  Noah.  His  life's 
work  was  to  act  on  what  he  believed.  The  object  of  our  faith  is  Jesus  Christ,  the 
personal,  living,  loving  Saviour  ；  not  merely  the  doctrine  that  he  died  and  rose  again. 
"  Make  thee  an  ark  "  is  more  than  knowledge  that  he  is  the  Deliverer.  It  is  tc&ing 
refuge  in  him,  and  walking  in  his  steps. ― M. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  And  the  Lord.  Jehovah,  since 
Elohim  now  appears  as  the  covenant  God, 
though  this  change  in  the  Divine  name  is 
commonly  regarded  by  modern  critics  as  be- 
traying the  hand  of  a  Jehovist  supplementer 
of  the  fundamental  document  of  the  Elohist 
(Bleek,  Vaihinger,  Davidson,  Ealisch,  Co- 
lenso,  Alford)  ；  but  "  that  the  variations  in 
the  name  of  God  furnish  no  criterion  bj 
which  to  detect  different  documents  is  evi- 
dent enough  from  the  fact  that  in  ver.  5 
Noah  does  as  Jehoyah  commands  him,  while 
in  ver.  16  Elohim  alternates  with  Jehovah  " 
(Keil).  Said  unto  Koah.  At  the  end  of 
the  120  years,  when  the  building  of  the  ark 
bad  boon  completed,  and  only  seven  days 
before  the  Flood ~ doubtless  by  an  audible 
voice  still  speaking  to  him  m>m  between 
the  cherubim,  which  we  can  suppose  had 
not  yet  vanished  from  the  eartn.  Come 
thou  and  all  thy  home  into  the  ark.  J.  e. 
prepare  for  entering  ；  the  actual  entry  taking 
place  seven  days  later.  So  God  ever  hides 
nis  people  before  the  storm  bursts  (c£  Isa. 
xxvl  20).  For  thee  have  I  seen  righteoni 
(vide  ch.  vi  9)  before  me.  Literally,  before 
my  face;  not  merely  notifying  the  Divine 
observance  of  Noah's  piety,  but  announcing 
the  fact  of  his  justification  in  God's  sight. 
"To  be  righteous  before  God,"  the  usual 
Scriptural  phrase  for  justification  (cf.  Ps. 
cxliii  2).  In  this  generation.  Vide  ch. 
•vi  9.  Indicating  not  aloue  the  sphere  of 
Noah's  godly  life,  but  its  exceptional  cha- 
racter ；  "  involving  an  opposing  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  his  contemporaries " 
(Lange). 

Ver.  2. Of  every  olean  beast.  That  the 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals was  at  this  time  understood  is  easier  to 
believe  than  that  the  writer  would  perpetrate 
the  glaring  anachronism  of  introducing  in 
premhivian  times  what  only  took  its  rise 


sereral  centuries  later  (Ealifich).  That  this 
distinction  was  founded  on  nature,  "every 
tribe  of  mankind  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  sheep  and  the  hyena,  the  dove 
and  the  vulture  "  ('  Speaker's  Commentary ,), 
or, "on  an  immediate  conscious  feeling  of 
the  human  spirit,  not  yet  clouded  by  any 
ungodly  and  unnatural  eultnre,  which  leacta 
it  to  see  in  many  beasts  pictures  of  sin  and 
corruption  "  (Keu),  has  been  supposed  ；  but 
with  greater  probability  it  was  of  Divine 
institution,  with  reference  to  the  necessities 
of  sacrifice  (Ainsworth,  Bush,  Wordsworth  ； 
cf.  ch.  viiL  20).  To  this  was  appended  in 
the  Levitical  system  a  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean  in  respect  of  man's  food 
(Levit.  xi  3).  Shalt  thoa  take ^~ incon  * 
ent  with  ch.  vi  20,  which  says  the  aniki 
were  to  come  to  Noah  (Colenso)  ；  but 
vi  19,  which  says  that  Noah  was  to  bring 
them,  i.  e,  make  them  go  (at  least  nearly 
equivalent  to  take),  clearty  Tecognises  Noah  8 
agency  (Quarry) ― to  thee  by  sevem.  Liter- 
ally, seven,  seven  ；  either  seven  pairs  (Vul- 
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-  Aben  Ezra,  Clericus,  Michaelis, 
)e  Wetto,  Knob«l,  Ealisch,  Murphy,  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  '  Speaker's  Commentary or 
seven  individuals  (Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Theodoret,  Calvin,  Pererius,  Willet,  De- 
li tzsch,  Rosenmiiller,  Keil,  Lange,  Bush)  ； 
both  parties  quoting  the  next  clause  in 
8upiK)rt  of  their  particular  interpretation. 
Davidson,  Colenso,  and  Ealisch  challencB 
both  interpretations  as  "  irreconcilable  with 
the  preceding  narrative "  (ch.  vi.'  19)  ；  but 
the  obvious  answer  is,  that  while  in  the  first 
communication,  which  was  given  120  years 
before,  when  minute  instructions  were  not 
required,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  animals 
should  be  preserved  by  pairs  ；  in  the  second, 
when  the  ark  was  finisned  and  the  animals 
were  about  to  be  collected,  it  is  added  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  few  clean  beasts  used  for 
sacrifice,  an  exception  should  be  made  to  the 
general  rule,  ana  not  .one  pair,  but  either 
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three  pairs  with  one  over,  or  seven  pairs, 
ahonld  be  preserved.  The  male  and  Ikis 
lbmale.  Tlus  seems  to  be  most  in  favour  of 
the  first  interpretation,  that  pairs,  and  not 
individuals,  are  meant.  And  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  hit 
female.  Ish  veishto,  Cf.  ch.  iL  25,  where 
the  phrase  denotes  the  ethical  personality  of 
human  beings,  to  which  there  is  here  an 
approximation,  as  the  preserved  animals  were 
designed  to  be  the  parents  of  subsequent 
races.  The  usual  phrase  for  male  and  female, 
which  is  employe 휸  in  ch.  i  28  (a  so-called 
Elehistic)  and  ch.  vii  S  (a  so-called  Jeho- 
yistic  section),  refers  to  the  physical  distinc- 
tion of  sex  in  human  beings. 

Ver.  3. ~ Of  fowls  alio  of  the  air  by  sevenB, 
the  male  and  the  female.  I,  e.  of  clean 
fowls,  "  which  he  leaves  to  be  understood 
out  of  the  foregoing  verse"  (Poole).  The 
Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  LXX.  (not  so  Vul- 
gate, Onkelos,  Arabic)  insert  the  word 
•'clean"  unnecessarily,  and  also  add,  "cat 
aird  vdvTiov  tuv  irtTnvwv  r&v  fit)  Kadap&v 
ivo  Sifo  &patv  xai  9fj\v"  manifestly  to  make 
the  verse  resemble  the  preceding.  To  keep 
■eed  alive  upon  the  fSaoe  of  all  tlie  earth. 

Vera.  4, 5.  ― For  yet  seven  days.  Literally, 
for  to  days  yet  seven ~ after  seven  days  ； 
thus  giving  l^oah  time  to  complete  his  pre- 
parations, and  the  world  one  more  oppor- 
tunity to  repent,  which  Poole  thinks  many 
may  have  done,  though  their  bodies  were 
drowned  for  their  former  impenitency.  And 
I  will  caaie  it  to  rain— literally,  I  causing 
it,  the  participle  indicating  the  certainty 
of  the  future  action  (cf.  cb.  vL  17  ；  Prov. 
xxv.  22  ；  cf.  Ewald's  '  Heb.  Synt/  §  306>— 
iipon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nightf. 
Tne  importance  assigned  in  subsequent 
Scripture  to  the  number  forty,  probably  from 
the  circmnstance  here  recorded,  is  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked.  Israel  wandered  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xiv.  33).  The 
scouts  remained  forty  days  in  Canaan  (Num. 
ziii  26).  Moses  was  forty  days  in  tlie 
mount  (Exod.  xxiv.  18).  Elijah  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba  (1  Kings  xix.  8).  A  respite  of 
forty  days  was  given  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah 
iii.  4).  Christ  fastod  forty  days  before  the 
temptation  (Matt  iv.  2),  and  sojourned 
forty  d&ys  on  earth  after  his  resurrection 
(Acts  L  3).  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  symbolical  of  a  period  of  trial, 
ending  in  victory  to  the  good  and  in  rain  to 
the  eril.    And  every  living  sabstanoe 구 


yek6m;  literally,  standing  tbiDff,  orrmequod 
nUmstU,  i  e.  "whatever  is  capable  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  of  maintaining  an  erect  posture  " 
(Bush)  ；  &vd<rrtjfia  (LXX.  ；  cf.  Deut  xi.  6  ； 
Job  xxii  20)— that  I  haTe  made  will  I 
destroy— literally,  blot  out  (ct  ch.  vi  7)— 
from  off  the  &06  of  the  earth.  And  Koah 
did  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  (Jehovah, 
the  God  of  salyation,  who  now  interposed  for 
the  patriarch's  safety  ；  in  ch.  vi  22,  where 
God  is  exhibited  in  his  relations  to  all  flesh, 
it  is  Elobim)  liad  oommanded  Mm. 

Ver.  6.— And  Koahwas  six  hundred  years 
old.    Literally,  a  son  of  six  hundred  years, 

1.  in  his  600th  year  (cf.  ver.  11).  The 
number  six  "  is  generally  a  Scriptural  sym- 
bol of  suffering.  Christ  suffered  on  the  sixth 
day.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  sixth  seal,  the 
sixth  trumpet,  tho.  sixth  vial  introduce 
critical  periods  of  aMiction  "  (Wordsworth). 
When  the  flood  of  waten  waa  upon  the 
earth. 

Ver.  7.— And  Koah  went  in.  I.  e.  began 
to  so  in  a  full  week  before  the  waters  came 
(mae  ver.  10).  "A  proof  of  faith  and  a 
warning  to  the  world.  And  hit  Mmi,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wiTei  with  him.  In 
all  ei^ht  persons  (1  Pet  iii.  20)  ；  whence  it 
is  obvious  that  "  each  had  but  one  wife,  and 
that  polygamy,  as  it  began  among  the  Cain- 
ite8,  was  most  probably  confined  to  them" 
(Poole).  Into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters 
of  the  flood.  Literally,  from  the  face  of  the 
waters,  being  moved  with  fear  and  impelled 
by  faith  (Heb.  xi  7). 

Vers.  8,  9.  —Of  olean  beasts,  and  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every 
thing  that  oreepeth  upon  tlie  earth,  there 
went  in  two  and  two  into  the  ark,  the  male 
and  the  female.  In  obedience  to  a  Divine 
impulse.  Nothing  short  of  Divine  power 
could  hate  effected  such  a  timely  and  orderly 
entrance  of  the  creatures  into  the  huge  vessel 
(cf.  their  mode  of  exit,  ch.  viiL  18).  The 
seeming  inconsistency  of  this  verse  with  ver. 

2,  whicn  says  that  the  clean  animals  entered 
tbo  ark  by  sevens,  will  be  at  onco  removed  by 
connecting  vers.  7  and  8  instead  of  8  and  9, 
and  commencing  a  new  sentence  with  ver.  9. 
It  favours  this,  that  "of"  is  awantinff  before 
"everything  that  creepeth,"  and  that  tho 
LXX.  begin  ver.  8  with  "  and  "  (cf.  Quarry, 
p.  373).   As  God  had  commanded  Koah. 

Ver.  10.— And  it  came  to  pass  after  seyen 
days  (literally,  at  the  seventh  of  the  days)9 
that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the 
earth. 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers.  1— 9.-77^  ark  entered.  I.  The  invitation  op  Jehovah.  "  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  h<mse  into  the  ark."  This  invitation  was ― 1.  Timdy、  It  was  given  on 
the  finishing  of  the  ark,  and  therefore  not  too  soon  j  also  seven  days  before  the  Flood, 
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and  therefore  not  too  late.  God's  interventions  in  his  people's  behalf  are  always 
opportune :  witness  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  deliverance  at  the  Bed  Sea.  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  ；  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  sleeping  in  the  Doat, 
rising  from  the  dead.  2.  Special.  It  was  addressed  in  particular  to  Noah.  "  Come 
thou."  " The  Lord  knoweUi  them  that  are  his."  "The  Good  Shepherd  calleth  hU 
own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out"  So  is  the  invitation  of  the  gospel  of  the 
same  personal  and  individual  description  (Matt.  xiii.  9;  Bev.  iii.  6).  Men  are  not 
summoned  to  believe  in  masses,  but  as  individuals.  3.  Comprehensive.  "  And  all  thy 
house."  Whether  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  were  at  this  time  believers  is  not  known. 
The  noticeable  circumstance  is  that  the  invitation  was  not  addressed  immediately  to 
them,  but  mediately  through  their  father.  If  Noah  stood  alone  in  his  piety,  their 
summons  to  enter  the  ark  reminds  us  of  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  pious  family, 
and  being  even  only  externally  connected  with  the  Church  (cf.  Luke  zix.  9  ；  Acts 
xvi.  32).  4.  Gracioui.  Given  to  Noah  certainly,  in  one  sense,  because  of  his  piety, 
(ch.  vil  1).  But  since  his  godliness  was  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  his  faith  nothing  more 
than  a  resting  on  the  Divine  covenant  or  promise,  it  was  thus  purely  of  grace.  So 
is  God,B  invitation  in  the  gospel  all  of  grace  (Gal.  i.  6  ；  Ephes.  iii.  8).  5.  Urgent. 
Only  seven  days,  and  the  Flood  would  begin.  There  was  clearly  not  much  time  to 
lose.  Only  a  seventh  of  the  time  ^iven  to  the  men  of  Nineveh  (Jonah  iii.  4).  But 
not  even  seven  days  are  promised  in  the  gospel  call  (Matt.  zxiv.  36  ；  Bom.  xiii.  12  ； 
Phil.  iv.  5  ；  James  v.  9). 

II.  Thr  obedience  of  Noah.  "  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  him."  This  obedience  was ― U  Immediate.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Noah  trifled  with  the  Divine  summons,  or  in  any  way  interposed  delay  ；  and  neither 
should  sinful  men  with  the  invitation  of  the  gospel  (2  Cor.  vi.  2  ；  Heb.  iii.  7).  2. 
Believing.  It  had  its  inspiration  in  a  simple  credence  of  the  Divine  word  that  safety 
could  be  secured  only  within  the  ark  ；  and  not  until  the  soul  is  prepared  to  accord  a 
hearty  trust  to  the  statement  that  Christ  is  the  heaven-provided  am  of  salvation  for 
a  lost  world  does  it  yield  to  the  gospel  call,  and  enter  into  the  safe  shelter  of  his 
Church  by  believing  on  his  name  (Ephes.  i.  13).  3.  Personal.  Noah  himself  entered 
in.  Had  he  not  done  so,  not  only  would  his  own  salvation  have  been  missed,  but  his 
efforts  to  induce  others  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  ark  would  have  been  fruitless^  So 
the  firet  duty  of  a  herald  of  the  gospel  or  minister  of  salvation  is  to  make  his  own 
calling  and  election  sure,  after  which  his  labours  in  behalf  of  others  are  more  likely 
to  be  efficacious  (1  Cor.  ix.  27  ；  1  Tim.  iv.  16).  4.  Ii\fluential.  The  entire  house- 
hold of  the  patriarch  followed  his  example.  It  is  doub&il  if  at  this  time  any  of  them 
were  possessors  of  bis  faith.  Yet  all  of  them  complied  with  the  heavenly  invitation, 
probaDly  impelled  thereto  by  the  example  and  exhortation  of  their  parent  When 
the  head  of  a  household  becomes  a  Christian  he  in  effect  brings  salvation  to  the  house. 
He  brings  all  its  inmates  into  at  least  a  nominal  connection  with  the  Church,  encircles 
them  wiQi  an  atmosphere  of  religion  emanating  from  his  own  character  and  conduot, 
and  frequently  through  Divine  grace  is  honoured  to  be  the  instrument  of  their 
salvation  (Luke  zix.  9  ；  Acts  zi.  14  ；  xvi.  31).  5.  MiwiUe.  NoabTe  entry  into  the 
ark  in  all  particulars  corresponded  with  the  Divine  invitation.  The  animals  went  in 
two  and  two,  as  God  commanded.  Men  are^not  expected  or  allowed  to  deviate  from 
the  plain  prescriptions  of  the  word  of  God  concerning  the  way  of  faith  and  salvation 
(Acts  x.  33). 

Learn ― 1.  The  unwearied  diligence  of  God  in  saving  men.  2.  The  personal  nature 
o£  God's  defdings  with  men.  3.  The  extreme  solicitude  with  which  he  watches 
over  them,  who  are  his.  4.  The  indispensable  necessity  o£  obedience  in  order  to 
salvation. 

HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 ― 6. ^ God  the  Saviour  inviting  faith.  "  Come  thou  and  all  thv  house  into 
the  ark,"  &c.  Covenant  mercv.  A  type  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  its  special 
privilege  and  defence,  surrounded  with  the  saving  strength  of  God. 

I.  Diyins  pbepabation.  Providence.  The  ark.  1.  Human  agency  under  inspired 
direction.   The  word  of  God.   The  institatioiiB  of  religion.   The  fellowship  of 
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saints.  2.  A  preparation  made  in  the  face  of  and  in  spite  of  an  opposing  world. 
The  history  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  3.  The  preparation  is  saSety  and 
peace  to  those  who  trust  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  outpoured  judgment 

IL  DmNK  fatthfulnbss.  <*Come  thou;  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous."  Not  the 
merit  of  man  is  the  ground  of  confidence,  but  the  Lord's  grace.  I  have  seen  thee 
righteous  because  I  have  looked  upon  thee  as  an  obedient  servant,  and  have  counted 
thy  faith  for  righteousness.  Faithfulness  in  God  is  an  object  of  man's  trust  as  con- 
nected with  his  spoken  word  and  the  preparation  of  his  mercy. 

III.  Divine  sufficiency.  The  weak  creatures  in  the  ark  surrounded  by  the  de- 
stroying waters.  A  refuge  opened  in  God.  His  blessing  on  the  household.  His 
redemption  succouring  the  individual  soul,  the  life  and  its  treasures,  family  peace  and 
prosperity,  &c.  The  ark  a  type  of  the  prepared  salvation,  carrying  the  believer 
through  the  flood  of  earthly  cares  and  troubles,  through  the  deep  waters  of  death, 
to  the  new  world  of  the  purified  heaven  and  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
iiess.— R. 

Vers.  Realised  salvation.   "And  Noah  went  in,"  &c.    "And  the  Lord 

shut  lim  in"  (vers.  7, 10,  ■ 

L  The  contrast  between  the  position  of  the  bblieveb  and  that  of  the  unbb- 
lievbb.  The  difference  between  a  true  freedom  and  a  false.  "  Shut  in "  by  the 
Lord  to  obedience,  but  also  to  peace  and  safety.  The  world's  judgment  shut  out. 
The  restraints  and  privations  oi  a  religious  life  only  temporary.  The  ark  will  be 
opened  hereafter. 

II.  The  method  of  grace  illustbated.  He  that  opens  the  ark  for  salvation 
shuts  in  his  people  for  the  completion  of  his  work.  We  cannot  shut  ourselves  in. 
Our  temptation  to  break  forth  into  the  world  and  be  involved  in  its  ruin.  The 
misery  or  fear.  Are  we  safe  ？  Perseverance  not  dependent  upon  our  self-made  reso- 
lutions or  provisions.  By  various  means  we  are  shut  in  to  the  spiritual  life.  Provi- 
dentially ；  by  ordinances  ；  by  bonds  of  fellowship.  We  shoula  look  for  Divine 
seal. K. 

EXPOSITION. 

Vera.  11,  12. "ᅳ In  the  six  hundredth  year 
of  KoalL'!  llfo,  in  the  Moond  montlL  Not  ( 1 ) 

of  Noah's  600th  jroar  (£nobel)  ；  but  either 
(2)  of  the  theocratic  year,  which  began  with 
Ki8an  or  Abib  (Ezoa  zii.  2  ；  xiiL  4  ；  xxiii. 

15  ；  xx»t.  18  ；  Deut.  xvi  1  ；  Neh.  ii.  1)， 
dither  in  March  or  April  (Rabbi  Joshua, 
Ambrose.  Luther,  Calvin,  Mercerus,  Haver- 
nick,  Kausch,  Alford,  Wordsworth)  ；  or  (8) 
of  the  civil  year,  which  commenced  with 
the  autumnal  eauinoz  in  the  month  Tisri, 
"  called  of  old  tne  first  month,  but  now  the 
Beventh  "  (Chaldee  Paraphrase  ；  Exod.  xxiii 

16  ；  xxxir.  2%)t  corresponding  to  September 
or  October  (Josephus,  Rabbi  Jonathan-, 
Kimchi,  Rosenmulter,  Eeil,  Murphy,  Bush, 
Aiiuworth,  '  Speaker's  Commentary ').  In 
sapport  of  the  former  may  be  alleged  tne  usual 
Biblical  mode  of  reckoning  the  sacred  year  by 
numbers,  and  in  defence  of  the  latter  that  the 
ecclesiastical  year  did  not  begin  till  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.  In  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month.  "  The  careful  statement  of  the 
chronology,  which  marks  with  such  exactness 
day  and  month  in  the  coarse  of  this  occur- 
rence, pats  all  suspicion  of  the  liistory  to 
fthame，'  (Hayernick).  The  Mine  day  were 
All  11m  firamteini  of  the  gratt  deep— (.  e.  the 


waters  of  the  ocean  (Job  xxxviii.  16,  30  ； 
xli.  31  ；  Ps.  cvi  9)  and  of  subterranean 
reservoirs  (Job  xxviii.  4,  10  ；  Ps.  xxxiil  7  ； 
Deut  viii.  7 )— broken  up.  "By  a  metynomy, 
because  the  earth  and  other  obstructions  were 
broken  up,  and  so  a  passage  opened  for  the 
fountains  "  (Poole).  "  The  nipnal  or  passive 
form  of  V\X^  denotes  violent  changes  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  action  of  the 
earth ― at  all  events  in  the  atmosphere  *' 
(Lange).  And  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened.  AnMoth,  from  arabh,  to  twine ― 
network  or  lattices  ；  hence  a  window,  as 
being  closed  with  lattice-work  instead  of 


flass  (Eccles.  zii  3)  ；  here  the  flood-gates  of 
eaven,  which  are  opened  when  it  rains  (cf. 
ch.  viii  2  ；  2  Kings  vii.  19  ；  Isa.  xxiv.  18  ； 
MaL  iii  10).   And  the  rain  was—literally, 


and  there  was  (happened,  came)  violent  rain; 

D^，  different  from  "Hp)},  whicli  denotes 

anjr  rain,  and  is  applied  to  other  things 
which  Goid  poors  down  from  heaven  (Exoa. 
iz.  18  ；  xvi  4) ᅳ upon  the  earfh  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  (cf.  ch.  vii.  4).  Though 
the  language  is  metaphorical  and  optical,  it 
clearly  points  to  a  change  in  the  land  level 
by  which  the  ocean  waters  overflowed  the 
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an§  continuous  rain,  as  the  cause  of  the 
Deluge  (contrast  with  this  the  works  of  the 
third  and  fourth  creative  days)  ；  yet  "  the 
exact  statement  of  the  natural  causes  that 
concurred  in  the  Deluge  is  a  circumstance 
which  certainly  in  no  wise  removes  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  whole  fact— who  has 
unveiled  the  mysteries  of '  nature  ？  ― but 
which  certainly  shows  how  exact  was  the 
attention  paid  to  the  external  phenomena  of 
the  Deluge  "  (Havernick). 

Vers.  13,  14. —In  the  iel£wme  day— liter- 
ally, in  the  bo.ie,  or  strength,  or  essence  (ch. 
ii  23)  of  that  day— in  that  very  day  (c£  ch. 
xvii  23,  26);  "  about  noonday,  t.  e,  in  the 
public  view  of  the  world  "  (Poole)  ；  "a  phrase 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  utmost 
precision  of  time  (Bosh)  ― entered  Koahf 
and  Shern,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  font 
of  Koah,  and  Koah'i  wife,  and  tlie  wives  of 
Ikil  three  aoiif  with  them,  into  the  ark. 
Not  inconsistent  with  vera.  4,  5,  which  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  actual  entry 
was  made  seven  days  before  the  Flood  ；  but 
merely  that  Noah  then  b 행 an  to  cany  out 
the  Divine  instructions.  The  threefold  re- 
cital of  the  entry ― first  in  connection  with 
the  invitation  or  command  (ver.  6),  and 
again  in  the  actual  process  during  the  seven 
days  (ver.  7),  and  finally  on  the  day  when 
the  Flood  began  (ver.  15),— besides  lending 
emphasis  to  the  narrative,  heightens  its 
dramatic  effect  They,  and  every  beast  after 
hia  kind,  and  aU  the  eattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  ereepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  hit  kind,  and  eTery  fowl 
after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  tort  (liter- 
ally, wing).  The  creatures  here  specified  cor- 
respond with  the  enumeration ~~ viz.,  chay- 
y^i,  behemah,  remes ~ in  ch.  i.  25,  q.  v.  The 
last  clause,  kol-canaph,  Kalisch,  following 
Clericus,  translates,  though,  according  to 
Bosenmiiller,  without  satisfactory  reasons, 
' '  every  winged  creature,"  and  so  makes  "three 
classes  of  winged  beings ~ the  eatable  species 
the  birds  which  people  the  air  and 
enliven  it  by  the  sounds  or  their  melodies 
frtBV),  and  the  endless  swarms  of  insects 
the  greatest  part  of  which  possess 

neither  the  utility  of  the  former  nor  the 
beauty  of  the  latter."  Gesenius,  however, 
trandates  it  "birds  of  all  kinds,"  and  Knobel 
regards  it  as  synonymous  with  "every  bird." 
The  LXX.  give  the  sense  of  the  two  clauses : 
Kal  irav  opvtov  irtTiivov  Kard  ykvoc  tihrov. 

Ver.  15.— And  they  went  in  onto  Koah 
into  the  ark  (cf,  ch.  vi.  20,  which  affirmed 
they  should  come),  two  and  two  of  all  flesh, 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.  Cf.  the  three 
expressions  for  an  animated  creature ~~ ilJH 
t^l  (ch.  i  30),  Wp^s  (ch.  vii  4),  D\>nD^ 
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Ver.  16.— And  they  tliat  went  in,  went 
in  male  and  female  of  all  fleih,  aa  Ood 

(Elohim)  had  commanded  him.  This  ovi- 
dently  closed  an  Elohistic  passage,  according 
to  Colenso,  as  the  ensuing  clause  as  mani- 
festly belongs  to  the  Jehovistic  interpolator  ； 
but  the  close  connection  subsisting  Detween 
the  two  clauses  forbids  any  such  dislocatioii 
of  the  narrative  as  that  suggested.  "  On  the 
supposition  of  an  independent  Jehovistic 
narrative,  Bishop  Coleuso  feels  it  necessaiy 
to  interpolate  before  the  next  statement  the 
words,  *  And  Noah  and  all  his  house  went 
into  the  ark  ， "  (Quarry,  p.  379).  And  the 
Lord  (Jehovah)  ihut  him  in.  Literally,  shut 
behind  him,  i  e.  closed  up  the  door  of  the 
ark  after  him  (hXtiee  r^v  KifSwrdv  i^wBtv 
aifrov,  LXX.)  ；  doubtless  miracoloosly,  to 
presenre  him  both  from  the  violence  of  the 
waters  and  the  rage  of  men.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  names  of  the  Deity  is  here 
most  vividly  presented.  It  is  Elonim  who 
commands  him  about  the  beasts  ；  it  is  Jeho- 
vah, the  covenant  God,  who  insures  his 
safety  by  closing  the  ark  behind  him. 

Vors.  17— 19.— Andthefloodwsi  fortydays 
upon  the  earth.  Referring  to  the  forty  days' 
and  nights'  rain  of  ver.  i  (reaffapaKovra 
Tffiipag  nai  rttKrap&KOvra  vvktos,  LXX-), 
during  which  the  augmentation  of  the  waters 
is  described  in  a  threefold  degree.  And  the 
waters  inoreased.  Literally,  grew  great. 
The  first  degree  of  increase,  marked  by  the 
floating  of  the  ark.  And  bare  up  tlie  ark, 
and  it  was  lift  np  above  the  earth.  Literally, 
it  was  high  from  upon  the  earth,  i.  e.  it 
rose  above  it  And  the  waters  prevailed, 
literally,  were  strong ;  from  "0^  to  bo 
strong  ；  whence  the  Gibborim  of  ch.  vi  4. 
And  were  inereaied  greatly  on  the  eartb. 
Literally,  became  great,  greatly.  The  second 
degree  of  increase,  marked  by  the  going  of 
the  ark.  And  the  ark  went— i  e*  floated 
along  ；  Kal  iin^tro,  LXX.  (Ps.  civ.  26)— 
upon  the  &oe  of  tlie  waten.  And  the 
waten  prevailed  exceedingly.  Literally, 
and  the  waters  became  strong^  exceedingly. 
The  third  degree  of  increase,  marked  by  the 
submergence  of  tho  moontaiks*  And  all  the 
high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole 
heayen,  were  covered.  A  clear  assertion  of 
the  universality  of  the  Flood  (Keil,.  Kalisch, 
Alford,  Bush,  Wordsworth)  ；  but  the  lan- 
guage does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than 
that  all  the  high  hills  beneath  the  specta- 
tor's heaven  were  submerged  (cf.  ch.  xli. 
67  ；  Exod.  ix.  25  ；  z.  15  ；  Deut  ii.  25  ;  1 
Kings  x.  24  ；  Acts  ii  5  ;  CoL  L  25,  for  in- 
stances in  which  the  universal  terms  aU.  and 
every  must  be  taken  witii  a  limited  significa- 
tion); while  it  is  almost  certain  that,  had 
the  narrator  even  designed  to  record  only 
the  fact  that  all  the  heights  within  tho 
visible  horizon  had  disappeaied  beneath  tho 
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waters,  he  would  have  done  so  by 

,  that  "  a11   fYlA  Tiillo  im^ar  tha 


  'all  the  hkrh  hills  tinder  the 

heaven  were  covered."  While,  then, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  words  may  depict  a 
complete  submergence  of  the  globe,  it  is 
maintained  by  many  competent  .scholars  that 
the  necessities  of  exegesis  only  demand  a 
partial  inundation  (Poole,  Murphy,  Tayler 
Lewis,  '  Spe^er's  Commentary/  Inglis). 

Ver.  20.— Fifteen  enbits  upward— half 
the  he^ht  of  the  ark— did  the  waters  pre- 
yaiL  Literally^  become  strong;  above  the 
highest  mountains  obviously,  and  not  above 
the  ground  simply  ；  as,  on  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, it  could  scarcely  have  been  added,  and 
the  mountains  were  covered. 

Vers.  21,  22  describe  the  effect  of  the 
Deluge  in  its  destruction  of  all  animal  and 
human  life.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved 
upon  fhe  earth.  A  general  expression  for  the 
aiiimftl  creation,  of  which  the  particulars  are 
then  specified.  Both  of  fowl,  and  of  oattle, 
and  of  beait,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
that  ereepeth  on  tlie  earth.  Literally,  in 
fowl,  and  in  cattle,  &c»  (cf.  ver.  14).  And 
every  man.  L  e.  all  the  human  race  (with 
the  exception  of  the  inmates  of  the  ark), 
which  is  further  characterised  as  all  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life. 
Literally,  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  lives, 
^  e*  all  mankind.  A  clear  pointing  back- 
wards to  ch.  ii  7,  which  leads  Davidson  to 
ascribe  vers.  22, 23  to  the  Jehovist,  although 
Eidihom,  Tucb,  Bleek,  Vaihinger,  and  others 
leave  them  in  tlie  fundamental  document, 
bat  which  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  internal  unity  of  the  book. 
Of  all  that  waa  in  the  dry  land, >~ a  further 
specification  of  the  creatures  that  perished 
in  the  Flood, ― died.  It  is  obvious  the  con- 
struction of  vers.  21,  22  may  be  differently 
understood.  Each,  verse  may  be  taken  as  a 
separate  sentence,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  or  the 
8eoond  sentence  may  commence  witli  the 


words,  "  And  every  man,"  as  in  the  present 
exposition.  Thus  iar  the  calamity  is  simply 
viewed  in  its  objective  result  In  the  words 
which  follow,  which  wear  the  aspect  of  an 
unnecessary  repetition,  it  is  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  Divine  threatening. 

Ver.  23.  ―  And  every  living  tnbstanoe 
was  destroyed— literally,  mped  out  (c£  ch. 
vi  7;  vii  4)— whioh  was  upon  the  fkee  of 
the  ground,  both  man,  and— literally,  from 
man  unto cattle,  and  the  creeping  thiiigi, 
and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  ；  and  they  were 
destroyed ― wiped  out  by  washing  (cf,  cb.  vL 
7)— from  the  earth  i  and  Koah  only  re- 
mained alive,  and  th^y  that  were  with  him 
in  the  ark.  The  straits  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  documentary  hypothesis  are 
sometimes  reduced  are  remarkably  exem- 
plified by  the  fortunes  of  these  verses  (21 ― 
23)  in  the  attempt  to  assign  them  to  their 
respective  authors.  Astruc  conjectures  that 
ver.  21  waa  taken  from  what  he  calls  monu- 
mentum  B,  ver.  22  from  "monument" 
A,  and  ver.  23  from  monument  C.  Eichhorn 
ascribes  vers.  21,  22  to  an  Eloliistic  author, 
and  ver.  23  to  a  Jehovistic  Ilgen  assigns 
vera.  21,  22  to  the  first,  and  ver.  23  to  the 
second  Elohist  Bleek,  all  three  to  the  Elo- 
hist  ；  and  Davidson  ver.  21  to  the  Elohist, 
vers.  22,  23  to  the  Jehovist.  Amid  such, 
uncertainty  it  will  be  reasonable  to  cling  to 
the  belief  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  tnree 
verses,  at  least  till  the  higher  criticism  knows 
its  own  mind. 

Ver.  24.— And  fhe  waters  prevailed  upon 
the  earth  an  hundred  and  &fiy  days.  Addi- 
tional to  the  forty  days  of  rain  (Murphy), 
making  190  since  the  commencement  or  the 
Flood  ；  or  more  probably  inclusive  of  the 
forty  days  (Knobel,  Lance/Busb,  Wordsworth, 
'  Speaker's  Comment  /Inglis),  which,  reckon- 
ing thirty  days  to  the  month,  would  bring  the 
landing  of  the  ark  to  the  seventeentli  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  as  stated  in  cb.  viii.  4. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  19.— Was  the  Flood  universal  ？  I.  The  Biblical  account.  Unquestionably 
the  language  of  the  historian  appears  to  describe  a  complete  submergence  of  the 
globe  beneath  a  flood  of  waters,  and  is  capable  of  being  so  understood,  so  far  as 
exegesis  can  determine.  Unquestionably  also  that  this  was  the  writer's  meaning 
would  never  have  been  challenged  had  it  not  been  for  certain  difficulties  of  a 
scientific  nature,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds,  which  were  gradually  seen  to  attach  to 
Buch  hypothesis.  But  these  difficulties  having  arisen  in  men's  minds  led  to  a  closer 
and  more  careful  investigation  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  when  it  was  found "― 1.  That 
the  language  of  the  historian  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  catastrophe  described 
was  of  univereal  extent  (vide  Exposition).  2.  That,  if  it  had  been  only  partial  and 
local  in  its  operation,  in  all  probability  the  same,  or  at  least  closely  similar,  terms 
would  have  been  selected  to  depict  its  appearance,  as  observed  by  a  spectator. 
3.  That  the  purpose  for  which,  according  to  the  inspired  record,  the  Delate  was  sent 
could  have  been  completely  effected  without  the  submergence  of  the  entire  globe— 
that  poipose  being  the  destruction  o£  the  human  race,  which,  it  is  believed,  had  not 
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at  that  time  overspread  the  earth,  but  was  confined  to  a  limited  region  contiguous  to 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  That  this  last  conjecture  is  not  of  recent  origin,  bat 
was  early  eDtertainea  by  theologians,  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  Aben  Ezra  "  con- 
futeth  the  opinion  of  some  who  in  his  days  held  the  Deluge  not  to  have  been  uni- 
versal "  (Willet)  ；  that  Bishop  Patrick  notes  (ch.  vii.  19)  that  "  there  were  those 
anciently,  and  they  have  their  successors  now,  who  imagined  the  Flood  was  not 
universal, ― iv  «f  cH  r&rt  dvBovirot  ftow, ― but  only  there  where  men  then  dwelt  ； " 
that  Matt.  Poole  writes,  "  Peraaventure  this  Flood  might  not  be  universa]  over  the 
whole  earth,  but  only  over  all  the  habitable  world,  where  either  men  or  beasts 
lived,  which  was  as  much  as  either  the  meritorious  cause  of  the  Flood,  men's  sins, 
or  the  end  of  it,  the  destruction  of  all  men  and  beasts,  required  "  (Synopsis,  ch.  vii. 
19)  ；  and  that  Bishop  StilliDgfleet  in  his  'Origincs  Sacrss  remarks,  "I  cannot  see 
any  necessity,  from  the  Scriptures,  to  assert  that  the  Flood  did  spread  itself  over 
all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mankind  (those  in  the  ark  excepted)  were 
destroyed  by  it  is  most  certain,  according  to  the  Scriptures  ；  but  £rom  thence 
follows  no  necessity  at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  or  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  earth  was  peopled  before  the  Flood, 
which  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  proved  "  (vide  *  Quarry  on  Genesis/  p.  184).  This 
opinion,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
modern  scholars.  4.  That  subsequent  Scriptural  references  to  this  primeval  catas- 
trophe are  at  least  not  decidedly  at  variance  with  tlie  notion  of  a  limited  Deluge. 
Gen.  iz.  15  places  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  waters  will  no  more  become  a 
flood  to  destroy  all  flem^  i.  e.  all  mankind.  Isa.  liv.  9,  pointing  back  to  Gen.  ix.  15, 
says  that  as  Qod  swore  in  the  days  of  Noah  that  the  earth  would  Be  no  more  inun- 
dated as  to  cany  ofiE  the  entire  population,  so  did  he  swear  then  that  he  would  not 
rebuke  Israel.  The  language  does  not,  as  Wordsworth  thinks,  imply  the  universality 
of  the  Deluge.  2  Pet.  ii.  5;  iii.  6  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  dpxatoc  KSdfioc, 
%.  e,  the  world  of  men,  the  c6<rfioc  Aetpwv  specially  mentioned  in  the  former  of  liiese 
passages.  So  far  then  as  Scripture  is  concerned  we  are  not  shut  up  to  the  necessity 
of  regarding  the  Deluge  as  universal. 

II.  Scibntifio  difficulties.  1.  Astronomical.  It  is  urged  that,  as  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  any  general  subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  theory  proposed 
by  some  harmonists,  that  the  land  and  water  virtually  exchanged  places  (this  was 
supposed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  existence  of  shells  and  corals  at  the  top  of  high 
mountains),  having  now  been  completely  abandoned  (that  the  outlines  of  the  great 
continental  seas  have  been  substantially  the  same  from  the  beginning— vufe  ch.  i. 
ver.  9,  Expos.),  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  could  be  covered  o^y  by  a  large 
increase  or  water  being  added  to  the  earth's  mass.  Ealisch  supposes  eight  times 
the  aggregate  of  water  contained  in  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  earth  ；  that 
this  must  have  produced  such  a  shock  to  the  solar  system  as  to  have  caused  a  very 
considerable  aberration  in  the  earth's  orbit,  of  which,  however,  no  trace  c^n  be 
detected  ；  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  imagine  that  such  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  entire  stellar  world  as  would  necessarily  follow  on  that  event  would  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  destroy  a  race  of  sinful  beings  in  one  of  the  smallest  planets 
of  the  system.  But 수 (1)  Biblical  science,  which  recognises  an  incarnation  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  order  to  save  man,  will  always  hesitate  to  pronounce  anything  too 
great  for  the  Almighty  to  permit  or  do  in  connection  with  man.  (2)  It  is  gratuitous 
to  infer  that  because  a  general  subsidence  of  the  earths  crust  cannot  now  be  traced, 
there  was  none.  Absence  of  evidence  that  a  thing  was  is  not  equivalent  to  presence 
of  proof  tliat  a  thing  was  not.  Witness  the  third  day's  vegetation  and  antedi- 
luvian civilisation,  (o)  If  even  the  earth's  surface  were  covered  with  water,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  much  more  in  effect  than  the  breaking  oat  of  a  profuse 
sweat  upon  the  human  body,  or  the  filling  up  with  water  of  the  indentures  on  the 
rough  skin  of  an  orange,  in  which  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  apprehended 
disturbance  of  the  solar  system  would  prove  in  great  part  imaginary.  2.  Geo- 
logical. At  one  time  believed  to  afford  incontestable  evidence  of  a  universal 
deluge  in  the  drift  formations,  the  diluvium  of  the  earlier  geologists  (of  late,  with 
better  reason,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  glacial  period  which  prevailed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  in  prehistoric  times),  geological 
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science  is  now  held  to  teach  exactly  the  opposite.  The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Auyergne  are  believed  to  have  been  in  operation  long  anterior  to  the  time 
of  man's  appearance  on  the  earth,  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  being  found  among 
their  scorin  ；  and  yet  the  lava  cones  are  in  many  instances  as  perfect  as  when  first 
thrown  up,  while  the  dross  lies  loose  upon  their  sides,  which  it  is  scarcely  sappoeable 
would  be  the  case  had  they  been  subjected  to  any  cataclysmal  immersion  such  as 
is  presupposed  in  the  Deluge.  But  here  the  mistake  is  that  of  imagining  the 
Koachio  Flood  to  have  been  of  any  sucb  violent  torrential  character.  On  the  con- 
trary, tiie  Scripture  narrative  represents  the  waters  as  having  risen  and  subsided 
slowly,  and  tiie  whole  phenomenon  to  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as,  while  destroying 
human  life,  to  effect  comparatively  little  change  upon  the  face  of  nature  ；  and,  besides, 
careful  scientific  observers  have  declared  that  the  volcanic  scorin  in  question  is  not 
so  loose  as  is  sometimes  alleged  (Smith's  '  Bib.  Diet/  art  Noah).  8.  Zoological. 
This  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  all  the  animals  that  were  then  alive. 
8o  long  of  course  as  Raleigh's  computation  of  eightv-nine  distinct  species  of  animals 
was  accepted  as  correct,  the  task  imposed  upon  apologists  was  not  of  a  very  formid- 
able character.  Bat  of  mammalia  alone  there  are  now  known  to  exist  1658  different 
species,  thus  making  about  4000  and  upwards  of  individuals  (the  clean  beasts  being 
taken  in  sevens  or  seven  pairs)  that  required  to  be  stalled  in  the  ark  ；  and  when  to 
these  are  added  the  pairs  of  the  6000  birds,  660  reptiles,  and  560,000  insects  that 
are  now  recognised  by  zoologists,  the  difficulty  is  seen  to  be  immensely  increased. 
An  obvious  remark,  however,  in  connection  with  this  is  that  there  is  a  tendency 
among  modem  zoologists  unnecessarily  to  multiply  the  number  of  species.  But 
in  truth  a  prior  difficulty  relates  to  the  collection  of  these  multitudinous  creatures 
from  their  respective  habitats.  If  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  was  submerged, 
then  must  the  fauna  belonging  to  the  different  continents  have  been  conveyed  across 
the  seas  and  lands  towards  Qie  ark,  and  reconducted  thence  again  to  their  appro- 
priate settlements  in  some  way  not  described  and  impossible  to  imagine  ；  whereas 
if  the  inundated  region  extended  (through  the  subsidence  of  the  eartbfs  crust)  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south  and  east,  it  is 
apparent  that  neither  would  this  difficulty  have  proved  insuperable,  nor  would  the 
collection  of  the  animals  have  been  rendered  unnecessary,  tne  devastated  country 
being  so  wide  that  only  by  preservation  of  the  species  could  it  have  been  speedfly 
replenished. 

III.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that,  while  Scripture  does  not  impera- 
tively forbid  the  idea  o£  a  partial  Deluge,  science  appears  to  require  it,  and,  with- 
out ascribing  to  all  the  scientific  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  universality  of 
the  Flood  tnat  importance  which  their  authors  assign  to  them,  it  may  be  saielv 
affirmed  that  there  is  considerable  reason  for  believing  that  the  mabbvl  whicn 
swept  away  the  antediluvian  men  was  confined  to  the  region  which  they  inhabited. 

Ver.  23.— 1%«  Deluge.  L  A  striking  testimony  to  the  Divine  faithfulness.  1. 
In  respect  of  threcUenings  against  the  wicked.  Whether  the  faith  of  Noah  ever 
betrayed  symptoms  of  wavering  during  the  long  interval  of  waiting  for  the  coming 
o£  the  Flood  it  is  impossible  to  say  ；  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  men  who  for 
six  score  vears  had  seon  the  sun  rise  and  set  with  anwearied  regularity,  that  had 
watched  tne  steady  and  continaous  movement  of  nature's  laws  ana  forces  through- 
out the  passiDg  century,  oftentimes  exclaimed,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  com- 
ing, for  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning?"  And  yet  God  kept 
his  word,  and  fulfilled  his  threatening.  "  The  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away  " 
(Matt  xxiv.  39).  Cf.  the  Divine  threatenings  against  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  33),  against 
Tyre  Hsa.  xxiii  12),  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xzi.  13  ；  Jer.  xxvi  18),  against  the 
Jews  (Deut.  zzviiL  49).  Let  impenitent  sinners  thereby  be  reminded  that  there  is 
one  more  word  of  doom  which  he  will  yet  cause  to  come  to  pass  (Pe.  ix.  17  ；  2  These. 
L  8;  2  Pet.  iii  10).  2.  In  respect  of  promises  to  the  saints.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  foretold  to  Noah  the  destruction  oi  bis  licentious  and  violent  contemporaries,  he 
distinctly  promised  that  he  would  establish  his  covenant  with  Noah,  and  preserve 
both  him  and  his  amid  the  general  overthrow.  And  that  too  he  implemented  in  due 
time  and  to  the  letter.  Let  the  saints  then  learn  to  trust  the  precious  promises  of  God 
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(2  Pet  L  4)  which  have  been  ghren  to  enable  them  to  escape  the  corniption  that  is 
in  the  world  through  lust  (1%  iv  hn$v/ii^  fBopact       the  destruction  that  ia 

already  operating  in  the  world  and  coming  out  or,  as  it  is  carried  in,  the  world's 
lust). 

II.  A  signal  display  of  thb  Divine  poweb.  1.  In  controlling  his  creatures. 
(1)  In  collecting  the  animalf,  which  he  did,  doubtless,  by  making  use  of  Uieir 
instincts  which  led  them  to  apprehend  the  comiDg  danger.  Vide  Job  xzxix. ~~ xli.  for 
God's  power  over  the  animal  creation.  (2〉  In  using  vit  power t  of  nature— breaking 
up  the  floodgates  of  the  deep,  and  opening  the  windows  of  heaven.  The  pheno- 
menon was  distinctly  miraculous  ；  but  if  Qod  made  the  world,  causing  it  to  stand 
together  oat  of  the  water  and  through  the  water,  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
Deluge  should  not  occasion  difficulty.  Nor  should  the  power  of  Qod  be  overlooked 
in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  '*  Nature  is  bat  another  name  for  an  effect 
whose  cause  is  God."  In  the  miracle  God  reveals  what  he  is  always  silently  and 
imperceptibly  doing  in  the  natural  event  Nothing  happens  in  the  realm  of  pro* 
viaenoe  without  the  concarrenoe  of  Almighty  power  (Amos  iii.  6  ；  Matt.  x.  29). 
Let  God's  power  exhibited  over  nature's  forces  remind  as  of  bis  ability  to  brine  tiie 
present  terrestrial  economy  to  an  end  as  he  has  promised  (2  Pet.  iii.  10, 11).  (p)  In 
destroying  the  lives  of  men*  In  every  case  life  is  a  g^ift  of  God,  and  can  only  be 
recalled  by  him  (Dent  zxzii  39  ；  2  Sam.  ii.  6).  Yet,  unless  when  God  interposes  to 
destroy  on  a  large  scale, ― e.  g.  by  famine,  pesmenoe,  war,  accident, ~ his  absolute  and 
unchallengeable  control  over  men*8  lives  (Ps.  zxzi.  15)  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  And 
with  what  infinite  ease  he  can  depopulate  the  fairest  nnd  most  crowded  regions  he 
has  often  shown  ；  witness,  in  addition  to  the  Flood,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  (ch.  ziz.  24,  25),  of  the  firat-born  in  Egypt  (Ezod.  xii.  29),  of  the  army  of 
Pharaoh  (Exod.  xiv.  27),  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  36).  2.  In 
punishing  his  enemies.  That  appalling  visitation  is  fitted  to  remind  us  that  God  is 
able  to  execute  vengeance ~ (1)  On  the  greatest  sinners.  Having  cast  down  the  sinning 
asgelSy  and  drowned  the  world  of  the  ungodly,,  and  burnt  up  the  filthy  Sodomites,  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  any  criminal  will  be  beyond  his  power  to  apprehend  and 
chastise  (2  Pet  ii.  9  ；  Jude  15).  (2)  In  the  severest  forms.  Having  all  the 
resources  of  nature  at  his  command, ~ the  gleaming  thmiderbolt,  the  sweeping  flood, 
the  sleeping  volcano,  Hie  tempestuous  hurricano,  all  the  several  and  combined 
potencies  of  fire,  air,  eartb,  and  water, he  can  never  want  a  weapon  wherewith  to 
inflict  upon  his  adversaries  "  the  tribulation  and  wrath,  indignation  and  anguish,"  he 
has  decreed  for  their  portion  (Rom.  ii*  8,  9 ;  2  These,  i.  8,  9  ；  Rev.  xx.  15  ;  xxi.  8). 
(3)  At  the  most  unexpected  times.  Pew  things  connected  with  the  Noachic  Deluge 
are  more  impressive  and  paralysing  to  the  mind  than  the  suddenness  of  the  surprisal 
with  which  it  sprang  upon  the  wicked  generation  that  for  120  years  had  been 
disbelieving  its  reality  and  ridiculing  the  warnings  o£  the  patriarch.  "So  also 
shall  the  coming  of  thb  Son  of  man  be."  (4》  WWi  the  most  inevitable  certainty. 
Tempted  by  their  long  lives  to  imagine  that  the  penalty  of  death  was  caiioelled  or 
had  become  inoperative,  or  at  least  would  not  reaUy  be  put  in  force  against  them, 
these  men  of  the  first  age  were  recalled  from  their  delusive  reasonings.  The  Deluge 
was  God's  proclamation  that  the  penalty  was  still  in  force  against  sinners,  God's 
explanation  of  what  that  penalty  meant,  God，s  certification  that  that  penalty  was 
sure.  8.  In  protecting  Jim  people.  The  ark  floating  on  the  waters  was  a  visible 
sermon  to  all  time  coming  of  God's  ability  to  save  them  who  believe  and  obey 
him.  And,  like  the  shelter  enjoyed  by  Noah,  the  salvation  which  God  bestows 
upon  his  people  is  (1)  gracious ― flowing  from  the  Divine  mercy;  (2^  free -" with 
no  condition  attached  except  that  men  shall,  like  Noah,  believe  ana  obey;  (3) 
a^eotMCto— containing  all  that  is  required  for  their  spiritual  necessities,  as  the  ark 
held  abundant  provision  for  the  voyage  ；  (4)  secure "  the  Lord  shut  him  in." 
So  Bhye  Christ!  "I  give  unto  them  eternal  1 는 e,  and  they  shall  never  perish" 
(John  x.  28). 

III.  A  80LBMM  attbstation  of  the  Divinb  HOLINB8S.  Proclaiming— 1.  That  the 
Divine  character  toas  holy.  A  deity  who  is  himself  subject  to  imperfection  is  incon- 
ceivable. But  sinful  men  are  p^one  to  forget  that  God  is  o£  purer  eyes  than  to 
look  upon  iniquity.   In  this  last  age  o£  the  world  God  has  discovered  that  to  men  by 
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sending  forth  an  image  or  likeness  of  himself  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  who  was  holy, 
harmless,  midefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners  (cf.  John  xiv.  9).  In  the  first  age  he 
announced  the  same  great  truth  by  the  water-flood.  2.  That  the  Divine  law  was 
holy.  That,  besides  being  himself  personally  pure,  he  requires  sinless  obedience  at 
tiie  hands  of  his  creatures,  the  Almighty  has  in  every  separate  era  or  epoch  o£  human 
history  taken  pains  to  inform  men  ；  in  Edenic  times  by  the  forbidden  tree  ；  in  ante- 
diluvian by  the  Deluge  ；  in  Mosaic  by  Mount  Sinai  ；  in  Christian  by  the  cross  of  Cal- 
vary. 3.  That  the  Divine  government  was  holy.  That  from  the  first  the  world  has 
been  governed  in  the  interests  of  holiness  is  unmistakably  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
If  any  in  Noah's  time  believed  either  that  God  was  indifferent  to  righteousness,  or 
that  it  was  possible  for  "  the  throne  of  iniquity  to  have  fellowship  ，，  with  him,  thepr 
most  have  been  terribly  undeceived  when  the  crack  of  doom  was  neard  above  their 
heads.  So  will  it  be  when  the  righteous  Judge  reveals  himself  a  second  time  in 
flaming  fire  to  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  • 


Ver.  16. ― The  believers  ^ct/ety.  Parable  of  the  ten  virgins  speaks  of  a  final  separa- 
tion. "  The  door  was  shut.  There  our  thoughts  are  turned  to  those  without  ；  here, 
to  tilose  within.  The  time  was  tome  when  the  choice  mast  be  made.  "  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark."  The  broad  and  narrow  way.  The  confinement 
of  the  ark  or  the  freedom  of  home  ；  and,  in  view  of  the  flood,  the  frail  vessel  or  the 
mountains.  Trust  in  Christ  or  trust  in  self  (cf.  Rom.  x.  3).  He  chose  the  way  of 
faith.  God  shut  him  in  (cf.  Isa.  xxvi.  3).  He  knew  he  was  safe.  The  world  saw 
no  good  in  it.  The  pause  of  seven  days  (ver.  10)  illastrates  the  present  state. 
Believers  rejoicing  in  their  safety  ；  the  world  unconvinced  of  danger. 

I.  Christ  offers  safety  to  all.  The  ark  was  prepared  that  all  might  be  saved. 
The  condemnation  was  because  they  did  not  care  (John  iii.  19).  There  was  room 
and  welcome  for  all  who  would  come  (cf.  Luke  xiv.  22).  Noah  did  not  preach  im- 
possible things.  When  Jericho  was  destroyed  Rahab  was  saved.  When  Sodom, 
Lot.    Qod  bids  all  seek  and  find  refuge  in  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  22). 

II.  Christ  is  a  refuge  fbom  the  conviction  of  sin.  How  many  are  living 
without  serious  concern.  Not  rejecting  the  gospel  ；  they  hear  it,  and  approve,  and 
think  that  all  is  well  Like  St.  Paul,  "  alive  without  the  law."  God's  command- 
ments not  understood  ；  his  holiness  not  known.  Let  such  a  one  be  led  to  see  how 
God's  law  reaches  to  the  springe  of  life  and  feeling,  and  to  feel  the  working  of  the 
"  law  of  sin  "  in  his  members  ；  then  what  a  flood.  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ？  " 
Good  deeds  cannot  ^ive  peace.  Worldly  good  as  wormwood.  Conscience  repeats, 
He  has  been  knocking,  and  I  have  not  opened  (Prov.  i.  26).  Yet,  bark  ！  his  voice 
again :  "  Gome  unto  me."  It  is  not  too  late.  Eyen  now,  if  thou  wilt,  the  Lord  will 
shut  thee  in. 

III.  Thb  safety  of  those  who  believb,  whom  God  shuts  in.  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  their  charge  ？  Who  shall  condemn  ？  Who  shall  separate  ？  (Rom.  viii. 
33^36〉.  The  flood  is  without.  Noah  is  weak  and  helpless  as  the  world.  His 
safety  is  God's  refuge.  The  Christian  is  surrounded  by  evil  influences,  messengers  of 
Satan.  Temptations  to  worldliness  or  to  spiritual  pride  ；  cares  and  anxieties  hinder- 
ing prayer  ；  suggestions  of  unbelief,  and  hard  thoughts  of  God  ；  the  fainting  of 
nature  because  so  little  progress  made.  But  in  Christ  is  safety.  Coming  to  nim 
daily  as  we  are  ；  with  weak  faith,  with  many  perplexities,  with  the  marks  of  many 
falls.  His  word  is,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee."  In  the  trials  of  liif 
"  we  are  more  than  conquerora  through  bim  that  loved  us." ~ M. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Ver.  And  Ood>  Elohim^i. 
hU  most  universal  relation  to  his  creatures. 
The  supposition  of  two  different  accounts  or 
histories  being  intemingled  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Flood  (Bleek,  Eichhorn,  Hupfeld, 
Kalisch,  Alford,  Colenso)  is  not  required  for 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  varying  use 
of  the  Divine  names.  Bammnbered^  From 
a  root  signifying  to  prick,  pierce,  or  print, 
«.g.t  npon  the  memory  ；  hence  to  remember. 
"  Not  that  there  is  oblivion  or  forgetfolness 
with  Qod,  but  then  God  is  said  to  remember 
when  he  showeth  by  the  effects  that  he  hath 
taken  care  of  man "  (Willet).  He  remembers 
man's  sins  when  he  punishes  them  (P&  xxv. 
7;  cf.  1  Kings  xvi'l  20),  and  his  people's 
needs  when  he  sapplies  them  (c£,  Neh.  19). 
The  expression  is  an  anthropopathism  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  Divine  compassion  as 
well  as  쫓 race*  Calvin  thinks  the  remem- 
brmnce  of  which  Moses  speaks  "ought  to 
be  referred  not  only  to  the  external  aspect 
of  things  (i.  e.  the  coming  deliverance),  oat 
also  to  the  inward  feeling  of  the  holy  man/' 
who,  through  srace,  was  privileged  to  ei  * 
"some  sensible  experience  of  the  Di， 
presence  "  while  immured  in  the  ark.  H( 
— cf.  the  Divine  remembrance  of  Abi 
and  Lot  (ch.  zix.  29),  the  request  of  the 
Hebrew  psalmist  (Ps.  cxxxii.  1)— and  eveipr 
living  thing,  — chkyjah,  or  wild  beast  (vide 
cb.  i  25 ;  vii  14)— and  all  the  oattte  that 
was  with  him  in  the  ark.  A  touching 
indication  of  the  tenderness  of  God  towards 
his  creatures  (cf.  Deut  xxv.  4  ；  Pa  xxxyi. 
6  ；  cxlr.  9,  15,  16  ；  Jonah  iv.  11).  As  a 
proof  that  God  remembered  the  lonely  in- 
mates of  the  ark,  he  at  once  takes  steps  to 
accomplish  their  deliverance,  which  steps 
are  next  enumerated.  And  Ood  made  a 
wind  — rt^A.  Not  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
in  ch.  i.  2  (Theodoret,  Ambrose,  LXX. ― 
wvtvfia)9  nor  the  heat  of  the  son  (Rapertos)  ； 
bnt  a  current  of  air  (dviftog),  which  '*  would 
promote  evaporation  and  aid  the  retreat  of 
the  waters"  (Murphy) : ~ the  ordinary  method 
of  driving  away  rain  and  drying  the  ground 
{vide  Prov.  xxv.  23)  ；  the  special  instrument- ' 
ali^r  employed  to  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xiy.  21)— to  pui  over  the 
earth,  and  the  watm  Minaged,  or  began 
to  grow  calm,  after  a  period  of  commotion 
(c£  Esther  ii  1 ;  vii  10) ~ the  first  stage  in 
the  returning  of  the  waters.  Kai  USiraat 
rb  0^o>p,  ana  the  water  grew  tried  (LXX.). 
Cf.  I 쒜  wanv  6  dvtuoc.  Matt  xiy.  32 ;  Mark 
■  39  ；  vL  61. 

Ver.  2.—- The  fountains  alio  of  the  deep, 
Mid  the  windows  of  heaven  wm  stopped. 


from  ^5p=^}p,  to  sorronnd,  to 
enclose;  literallyM^re shut  up;  IitikoXv^- 
B^vav  (LXX. ).  Their  opening  was  described 
in  cb.  yii  11.   And  the  rain  fronk  hMTen 

wm  restrained.  literally,  wu  shut 

up9  from         to  close.    C£  cXci'm,  kmXvm, 
coXo^w,  cdo,  oeculo  (Gesenias,  Furet),  9v 
9%i9ii  (LXX.).    At  the  end  of  the  fo】 


»rty 


days  (ch.  viL  12  ；  Augustine,  Willet)  ；  at 
the  end  of  the  150  days  (Aben  Ezra, 
Murphy). 

Ver.  8.— And  the  watan  returned  from 
off  tlie  earth  eoiitinnally.  Literally,  aatng 
and  returning.  "More  and  more  (Gese- 
nias). The  first  verb  expresses  the  oon- 
tinaanoe  and  self-increasing  state  of  the 
action  involved  in  the  second  ；  ct  ch. 
xxvi  13  ；  1  Sam.  yl  12 ;  2  Kin^i  ii  11 
(IHret).  Gradually  (Murphy,  Ewald).  The 
expression  "denotes  the  turning-point  after 
the  waters  had  become  calm"  (T.  Lewis). 
May  it  not  be  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
undolatory  motion  of  the  waves  in  an  ebbing 
tide,  in  which  the  water  soems  first  to 
advance,  bat  only  to  retire  with  greater 
yehemence,  reversing  the  movement  of  a 
flowing  tide,  in  which  it  first  retires  and 
then  advances 한 in  the  one  case  returning 
to  ffo,  in  the  other  foiag  to  return  ？  The 
LXX.,  as  usual,  indicates  the  yjsible  effect 
rather  than  the  actual  phenomenon :  xai 
ivt^Hov  rb  t^wp  iropiitoiuvov  dirb  r 학 c  y^C» 
And  after  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  tfty 
dayi  the  watan  were  abated.  Literally, 
were  cut  <\ff9  hence  diminished  ；  imminur 
tas  sunt  (Vulgate)  ；  ^jXarrovovro  rb  0^wp 
The  first  i 


(LXX.).  iTie "first  stage  was  the  quieting 
of  the  waters  ；  the  pecond  was  the  com- 
mencement of  an  ebbing  or  backward 
motion  ；  the  third  was  a  perceptible  dimi- 
nution of  the  waters. 

jr.  4.  —And  the  ark  retted'.  Not  stopped 
ig  or  floating,  got  becalmed,  and  re- 
suspended  over  (Eitto's  'Cyclop.,' 
art  Ararat),  but  actually  ^rounded  and 
settled  on  (Tayler  Lewis)  the  place  in- 
dicated by  (c£  ver.  9  ；  also  Exod.  z.  14  ； 
Numb.  x.  86  ；  xi.  25,  26 ;  Ink  xi  2).  In 
the  Mventh  month,  on  the  MTenteentli  day 
of  the  month.  I.  e.  exactly  150  days  from 
the  commeDoement  of  the  forty  days'  rain, 
reckoning  thirty  days  to  a  month,  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  (ch. 
vii  24)  that  the  forty  days  were  included 
  "      mng  the  Flood  to  have 


in  the  150.  w 
began  in  MarclTesyan,  the  second  month 
of  the  civil  vear  (about  the  beginning  of 
November),  <rwe  have  then  the  remarkable 
coincidences  that  on  the  17th  day  of  Abib 
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(about  the  beginning  of  April)  the 
rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  the  Israelites  m 
over  the  Bed  Sea,  and  our  Lord  rose"  _ 
from  the  dead  "  ( '  Speaker's  Commentary  ')• 
Upon  the  monnUim.  I.  e.  one  of  the  moon- 
"  Pluralis  namerus  pro  singalari  poni- 
'  (c£.  ch.  xxL  7 ;  xlvi  7  ；  Judges  zil  7  ； 
vide  Glass.,  'PhiloL  Sacr.  Tract.,'  i.  cap. 

n.  866).  Of  Ararat  1.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  that  the  term  Ararat  describes  a 
region.  2.  This  region  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  island  of  Ceylon  (Samaritan),  Aiy&« 
yarta,  the  sacred  land  to  the  north  of  India 
(Von  Bohlen,  arguing  from  Gen.  zi  2)  ；  but 
"it  is  evident  tliat  these  and  such  like  theories 
have  been  framed  in  foigetfdlness  of  what 
the  Bible  has  recorded  respecting  the  local- 
ity" (Kitto's  '  Cyclopedia/  art  Ararat). 
3.  The  locality  which  appears  to  have  the 
countenance  of  Scripture  is  the  region  of 
Armenia  (c£  2  Kings  xiz.  87  ；  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38  ；  Jeremiah  U.  27  ；  Aqnila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  Vulgate).  4.  In  Armenia  three 
different  momitains  have  been  selected  as 
the  sito  on  which  the  ark  grounded.  (1) 
The  modern  Ararat,  which  rises  in  Northern 
Armenia,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  &ivan} 
in  the  form  of  two  majestic  cones,  the  one 
16,254,  and  the  other  12,284  feet  (Parisian)  in 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Hierony- 
mus,  FUrst,  Ealisch,  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and 
Laiiffe).  All  but  universal  tradition  has 
deciaed  that  the  loftiest  of  these  two  peaks 
(called  Mads  in  Armenian  ；  Aghri-Uagh, 
^  &  the  difficult  or  steep  mountain,  by  the 
Turks  ；  Kuchi  Nuch,  i  e.  the  mountain  of 
Noah,  by  the  Persians)  was  the  spot  where 
the  saciid  vessel  first  felt  the  solid  land. 
Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  this 
amazing  elevation  as  of  incomparable  and 
overpowering  splendour,  "It  appeared  as 
if  the  highrat  mountains  in  the  world  had 
been  pil^i  upon  each  other  to  form  this  one 
sublime  immensity  of  earth  and  rocks  and 
snow.  The  icy  peaks  of  its  double  head 
rose  majestically  into  the  clear  and  cloudless 
heavens  ；  the  sun  blazed  bright  upon  them, 
and  the  reflection  sent  forth  a  radiance  equal 
to  other  snns"  (Ker  Porter's  '  Travels,  i 
132  ；  ii  636).  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautifal  than  its  shape,  more  awful  than 
its  height  All  the  surrounding  mountains 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  to 
it  It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ；  no  hard, 
nigged  feature,  no  unnatural  prominences  ； 
ereiythin^  ia  in  harmony,  and  all  combines 
to  render  it  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in 
natnro "  (Moneys  1  Journey,'  i  16  ；  ii.  312, 
845).  The  ascent  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  or 
Greater  Ararat,  which  the  Armenians  belieye 
to  be  guarded  by  angels  from  the  profane  foot 
of  man,  after  two  unsucceasfuL  attempts,  was 
accomplished  in  1829  by  Professor  Parrot, 
a  German,  and  fire  years  later,  in  1834f  by 


the  Russian  traveller  Automonoff.  In  1856 
fire  Enfldish  trayellers.  Majors  Stewart  and 
Frazer,  Kev.  Walter  Thursby,  Messrs.  Theo- 
bald and  Evans,  performed  the  herculean 
task.  The  latest  successftd  attempt  was 
that  of  Prof:  Biyce  of  Oxford  in  1876  (vide 
*  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat:'  London:  Ifacmil- 
lan  and  Co.,  1877).  (2)  An  unkno 
*  in  Central  Armenia  between 


town 
the 


moun- 
Araxes 


L  lakes  Van  and  Uramiah  (Vulcate,  super 
rUes  Armenice  ;  Gesenios,  Murphy,  Words- 


Speaker's  Commentary ').  (3) 
e  Gordyeean  mountains,  or 
(Armenia  on  the 
ildee  Paraphrase, 
r  which  is  a  town 
Joah  (Ptolemy^, 


worth,  Bu 
A  peak  in 

Carauchian  range,  separati 
south  from  Kurdistan  (CI  ^  , 

Onfcelo8,  Syriac,  Calvin),  near  which  itfa  town 
called  Nazuana,  the  city  of  Noah  (Ptolemy)3 
Idshenaii  (Moses  ChorenensiB),  and  Nachid 
shenan,  the  first  place  of  descent  (the  Arme* 
nians),  which  Josephus  translates  by  dwopa* 
r^piov,  or  the  place  of  descent  Against  the 
first  is  the  inaccessible  height  of  the  mountain  ； 
in  favour  -of  the  third  is  the  proximity  of 
the  region  to  the  starting-place  of  the  ark. 

"Ver.  5.— A&d  the  watan  deoreated  con* 
tinvally— literally,  were  going  and  decreas* 
려 r— until  the  tenth  month :  in  the  tenth 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, ― 
ehbdesht  a  lunar  month,  beginning  at  the  new 
moon,  from  chdddsh,  to  be  new  ；  vtofttivia, 
LXX.  (cf.  £xod.  ziii  5).  Chodeah  f/iimim, 
the  period  of  a  month  (cf.  ch.  zzix.  14  ； 
Num.  xi  20,  21)— n 


—were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  teen.  <c  Became  distinctly  vis- 
ible "  (Tayler  Lewis,  who  thinks  they  may 
hare  previously  projected  above  the  waters). 
ApparuerurU  eacumina  morUium  (Vulgate). 
The  waters  had  now  been  subsiding  ten 
weeks,  and  as  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  highest  hills  was  probably  determined 
by  the  draught  of  the  ark,  we  may  naturally 
reason  that  the  subsidence  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seTenth 
month  was  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  inches,  at  twenty-one  inches  to  the  cu« 
bit,  or  about  four  and  one-third  inches  a  day. 

Vers.  6, 7.— And  it  came  to  paw— literally, 
ii  was-^tX  the  end  of  ioitf  days.  Delaying 
through  combined  fear  and  sorrow  on  account 
of  the  Divine  judgment  (Calvin)  ；  to  allow 
sufficient  space  to  undo  the  effect  of  the 
forty  days'  rain  (Murphy)  ；  probably  just  to 
be  assured  that  the  Deluge  would  not  return. 
That  Hoah  opened  the  window— cAa/5n, 
a  window,  "  so  called  from  being  perforated, 
from  ehalal,  to  bore  or  pierce  (Gesenius)  ； 
used  of  the  window  of  luthab's  house  (Joan, 
ii  18)  ；  not  the  window  (tsdhar)  of  ck  vi. 
16,  q.  v.— of  the  ark  whioh  he  had  made : 
and  he  lent  forth  a  raven.  Literally,  the 
arev,  "so  called  from  its  black  colour' 
(GeseiiiuB  ；  ct  Cant  v.  11),  Latin,  connu. 
a  raven  op  crow;  the  article  being  used 
either  (1)  because  the  species  of  bird  is 
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intended  to  be  indicated  (Ealisdh),  or  (2) 
because  there  was  only  one  male  raven  in 
the  ark,  the  raven  being  among  the  onclean 
birds  (Levit.  jL  15  ；  Deut  xiv.  14  ；  Lange)  ； 
but  against  this  is  "  the  dove  "  (yer.  8)  ；  or 
(3)  because  it  had  come  to  be  well  known 
from  this  partdcalar  circumstance  (Eeil). 
Its  peculiar  iitness  for  the  mission  imposed 
on  it  lay  in  its  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
therefore  able  to  sustain  itself  by  tee<unff  on 
carrion  (Prov.  xzz.  17).  To  the  incident 
here  recorded  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  the 
prophetic  character  which  in  the  ancient 
neathen  world,  and  among  the  Arabians  in 
particular,  was  supposed  to  attach  to  this 
ominous  bird-  Whieh  went  to  and  fro. 
Literally,  and  it  went  forth  aoivg  and 
retwrning^  i  e.  flving  backwards  and  for- 
wards, from  the  ark  and  to  the  ark,  perhaps 
resting  on  it,  but  not  entering  into  it  (Calvin, 
Willed  Ainaworth,  Keil,Kalisch,  Lange,  Bush, 
'Speaker's  Commentary ')  ；  though  some  have 
conoeived  that  it  no  more  returned  to  the  ark, 
but  kept  flying  to  and  fro  throughout  the  earth 
(LXX.,  '*  raT  «^cX9ci>v  obK  hviarpt^/tv  ； " 
Vulgate,  "qui  egrediebatur  et  non  reverte- 
batur  ； "  Al/ord,  "it  is  hardly  probable  that 
it  returned  ；"  Murphy,  "  it  did  not  need  to 
return  ")•  Until  the  watan  were  dried  up 
from  off  the  earth.  When  of  course  its 
return  was  nnnecessary.  Ct  for  a  similar 
form  of  expression  2  Sam.  vi.  23.  Whether 
it  entirely  disappeared  at  the  first,  or  con- 
tinued hovering  round  the  ark,  Noah  was 
unable  from  its  movements  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  as'  to  the  condition  of  the 
earth,  and  accordingly  required  to  adopt 
another  expedient,  which  no  did  in  the 
mission  of  tne  dove. 

Vers.  8,  9.— Also  he  sent  forth— yer.  10 
seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  this  was 
after  an  interval  of  seven  days  (Baumgarten, 
Enobel,  Keil,  Lan^e) ~ a  dove.  Literally, 
the  dove.  The  Scriptural  references  to  the 
dore  are  very  numerous :  cf.  Ps.  lxviii.  14 
its  beautiful  plamage)  ；  Levit  v..  7  ；  zii.  6 
its  sacrificial  use)  ；  Isa.  xxxviii.  14  ；  lix.  11 
(its  plain  tire  notes)  ；  Ps.  ly.  6  (its  power  of 
flight)  ；  Matt  x.  16  (its  gentleness)  ；  vide 
also  the  metaphorical  usage  of  the  term  in 
Cant  i.  15  ；  y.  12  (beautiful  eyes)  ；  Cant.  v. 
2  ;  vi  9  (a  term  of  endearment).  From  him. 
I,  e.  from  himself,  from  the  ark  ；  not  6irtx<»» 
avrov  (LXX.  )，  post  eum  (Vulgate)  ；  i,  e.  after 
the  raven.  Lange  thinks  the  expression  in- 
dicates that  the  gentle  creature  had  to  be 
driven  from 'its  snelter  out  upon  the  wide 
waste  of  water.  To  tee  if  the  wateri  were 
abated ~> literally,  lightened,  i  e.  decreased 
(vcr.  11)— from  off  the  face  of  the  ground; 
bat  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot  The  earth  being  not  yet  diy,  bat 
wet  and  muddy,  and  doves  delighting  to 
settle  only  on  such  places  as  are  dry  and 
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clean  ；  or  the  mountain  tops,  though  visible, 
being  either  too  distant  or  too  nigb9  and 
doves  delighting  in  valleys  and  levef  plains, 
whence  they  are  called  doves  qf  the  valleys 
(Ezek.  vii  16).  And  the  returned  unto 
him  into  the  ark,  for  the  waters  were 
upon  (literally,  waters  upon;  a  much  more 
graphic  statement  than  appears  in  the  A.  V.) 
the  fttC6  of  the  whole  oarth :  then  (literally, 
and)  he  put  forth  hif  hand,  and  took  her, 
and  pulled  her  in  (literally,  catued  her  to 
come  in)  onto  him  into  the  ark.  . 
Ver.  10.— And  he  stayed.  fat 

apoc.,  Hif.  of  ^n,  to  turn,  to  twist,  to  be 
afraid,  to  tremble,  to  wait  (Fiirst)  ；  fut. 
apoc  Kal  (Gesenius).  Yet  other  teyandayt. 
*Tw,  prop,  the  inf.  absol.  of  the  verb  W,  to 
go  over  again,  to  repeat  ；  hence,  as  an 
adverb,  conveying  the  idea  of  doing  over 

r'n  the  action  expressed  in  the  verb  (cf, 
xlvi  29  ；  Ps.  lxzxiv.  5).  And  again  ha 
lent  forth ~ literally,  he  added  to  send  (c£ 
vers.  12,  21) ~ tlie  dore  out  of  the  ark. 

Ver.  11.— And  the  dore  oaine  in  unto  him. 
Literally,  to  him.  As  the  manner  of  doves 
is,  nartlv  for  better  accommodation  both  for 
food  and  lodging  than  yet  he  could  meet  with 
abroad,  and  jwJtly  from  love  to  his  mate 
(Poole).  In  the  evening  (of  the  seventh, 
day).  And,  Io，  in  her  month  was  an  olive 
leaf  plneked  oft  Kot  as  if  "  Deo  jubento, 
ono  die  germinavit  terra"  (Ambrose),  but 
because  the  olive  leaves  kept  green  under 
water  (Chiysostom).  Rosenmiifler,  Lange, 
and  Kaliscli  quote  Pliny  (xiiL  60)  and 
Theophrastus  ('Hist  Plant/  ir.  8)  to 
this  effect.  That  the  olive  tree  grows  in 
Armenia  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  (xL  675),  Horace  (Od.  I.  vii  7), 
Virgil  (Georg.  ii  8),  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i  17),  &c.  On  this  point  vide  Kalisch. 
The  leaf  which  the  dove  carried  towards 
the  ark  was  "  taraf,"  freshly  plucked  ； 
hence  rirfitly  translated  by  "  vinde "  (Mi- 
chaelis,  Rosenmiillor)  rather  than  by  "de- 
cerptum "  (Chaldee,  Arabic)  or  "raptum" 
(Calvin).  Kdp6oc  (LXX. )  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  "fresh,  viz.,  withered.  So  Hoah 
knew  that  the  wateri  were  abated  from  off 
the  earth.  . 
Ver.  12.— And  he  stayed.   ？ fj^l  ；  Niph. 

■  of  ^0；  (Gesenius)  ；  cf.      1  (rer.  10), 

Hiph.  fut  of  닛 in  (Fiirst,  Delitzsch).  Tayler 
Lewis,  foUowing  Jewish  authorities,  would 

derive  both  from  ^DJ  ；  with  Aben  Ezra 
making  the  first  a  regular  Niphal,  and  with 
Rashi  the  second  a  contracted  Piel  (vide 
Lange,  p.  308  ；  Clark's  '  For.  TheoL  Lib.'). 
Yet  other  seven  days.  The  freauent  repeti- 
tion of  the  number  seven  clearly  points  to 
the  hebdomadal  diyision  of  the  week,  and 
the  institution  of  Sabbatic  rest  (vide  ch.  ii 
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1—8,  Expos.).  And  tent  forth  the  doft. 
"  The  more  we  examine  these  acts  of  Noali, 
the  more  it  will  strike  ub  that  they  most 
have  been  of  a  religions  nature.  He  did  not 
take  such  obflervations,  and  so  send  out  the 
birds,  as  mero  arbitrary  acts,  prompted  simply 
by  Mb  curiosity  or  his  impatience  ；  but  as  a 
man  of  Mth  and  prayer  oe  inquirod  of  the 
Lord.  What  more  likely  then  that  such 
inquiry  should  have  its  basis  in  solemn  re- 
ligious exercises,  not  arbitrarily  entered  into, 
but  on  days  held  sacred  fop  prayer  and 
religious  rest?"  (T.  Lewis),  whieh  re- 
turned not  again  (literally,  and  it  added 
not  to  return)  onto  bim  any  mora. 

Yer.  18. —And  it  came  to  pass  (literally, 
it  was)  in  the  tlx  hundredth  and  fint  ymx 
(of  Noah's  life  ；  so  LXX),  intheflrft  month. 
―  rod  wpmrov  세 vdc，  (LXX. )  ；  the  word 
for  month  (ezpreaaed  in  vers.  4,  14)  being 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  for  brevity, ― the 
fint  day  of  the  month,  the  watan  were 
dried  up » the  root  signifies  to  burn  np  or 
become  dry  in  consequence  of  heat  (Fiirst) : 
"  it  merely  denotes  the  absence  of  water 
aniu8)  ᅳ from  off  the  earth :  and  Noah 
aoved  the  oovering  of  the  ark— mi^e^, 
om  kasaht  to  cover  ；  used  of  the  covering  of 
the  ark  (Exod.  xxvi  14)  and  of  the  holy 
ressels  (Num.  iv.  8，  12),  and  hence  supposed 
to  be  made  of  skins  (Enobel,  Bash)  ；  bat 
"the  deck  of  an  ark  on  which  tiie  rain-storms 
spent  tiieir  force  most  surely  have  been  of 
as  great  stability  as  the  ark  itself  (Lange)— 
tatd  lMkod,  and,  behold,  tlie  fitee  of  thb 
ground  wm  dry. 

Ver.  14.— -And  in  the  second  month,  on 
the  MTen  and  twentieth  dav  of  the  month, 
wm  the  earth  dried.  H^J.  The  three 
Hebrew  verbs  employed  to  depict  the  gradual 
cessation  of  the  floods  ezprem  a  regolar  gra- 
dation ；  ^5  (yer*  11),  ^°  lightened,  sig- 
nifying their  abatement  or  diminution 
iracf  rd  W«f),  LXX)  ；  3 VI  (ver.  13),  to  be 
dcied  up,  indicatiiig  the  disappearance  of  the 


water  (UiXnrf  to  H^p,  LXX.)  ；  BQJ  (yer. 
14),  to  be  dr  " 
the  i 
xiz.  J 

2yyv  nJJJ),  and  the  riTer  shall  be 
waBted  and  dried  up. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  FLOOD. 
(Beckoning  from  the  fint  day  of  the  year.) 

I.  Beginning  of  the  Flood   1  17  =  47 

Conthraanoe  of  Bain  =  40 

Prevalenoe  of  Waters  =  110 

The  Ark  touches  Ararat  6  17  =  197 

The  Mountains  seen       0  .==  270 

Raven  sent  after  40  d»y8  =  310 

Dove  sent    "    7  "  =  817 

Dove  sent    ,,    7  ,,  =  824 

Dove  sent    ,,    7  ,,  =  381 

The  Waters  dried  up    12  =  860 

The  Earth  dry           18  27  =  417 


II. 
III. 


IV. 
V. 


The  data  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  the  Noachic  year  was 
solar  or  lunar.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  year  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
daysy  with  fire  intercalated  days  at  the  end 
to  make  up  the  solar  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  (Ewald)  ；  of  seyen  months 
of  thirty  days  and  fire  of  thirty*one  (Bohlen)  ； 
of  five  of  thirty  and  seven  of  twenty-nine 
(Enobel)  ；  but  the  circumstance  that  the 
period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Deluge 
to  the  toucliing  of  Ararat  extended  oyer  five 
months  exactly,  and  that  the  watere  are  said 
to  have  previously  preyailed  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  months  of  Noah's  year  were 
e^ual  periods  of  thirty  days. 


HOMILETICS. 


Vera.  4,  18. ― Mount  Ararat,  or  the  landina  of  the  arh  That  disembarkment 
on  the  mountain  heights  of  Ararat  was  an  emblem  of  another  landing  which  shall 
yet  take  place,  when  the  great  gospel  ship  of  the  Christian  Church  snail  plant  its 
living  freight  of  redeemed  souls  upon  the  hills  of  heaven.  Everything  that  Mount 
Ararat  witnessed  on  that  eventful  day  will  yet  be  more  conspicuously  displaced  in 
the  sight  of  God's  believing  people  who  shall  be  counted  wortny  of  eternal  life. 

I.  8in  punished.  Mount  Ararat  was  a  solemn  witness  to  the  severity  of  ChcPs 
judaments  upon  a  guilty  world.  Never  had  the  world  looked  on  each  a  vindication 
of  the  insulted  holiness  and  offended  justice  of  Almighty  God,  and  never  will  it  look 
upon  another  till  the  hoar  strikes  when  "the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  dissolve  M 
(2  Pet  iii.  10),  and  "  the  Lord  himself  shall  be  revealed  in  flaming  fire  "  (2  These.  L  7). 

II.  Grace  rbvealed.  Mount  Ararat  saw  Divine  grace  displayed  to  nr^ful  men. 
Pre-eminently  Noah  and  his  family  were  debtors  to  Divine  grace  that  day  worn  they 
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stepped  forth  from  the  ark;  and  who  can  doubt  that  a  sense  of  the  richness  of 
Divine  grace  in  saving  them  will  be  one  of  the  first  feelings  to  take  possession  of  the 
souls  of  the  ransomed  on  reaching  heaven  ？ 

III.  Salvation  enjoyed.  Mount  Ararat  beheld  salvation  er^foyed  by  believing 
tinners.  The  deliverance  of  Noah  and  bis  family  was  a  type  of  the  salvation  of  the 
saints,  which,  however,  is  immeasurably  grander  than  that  of  Noah.  1.  In  hind^  as 
being  a  spiritual,  and  not  merely  a  temporal,  deliverance.  2.  In  degree^  as  being 
complete  ；  whereas  Noah，s  was  at  the  best  an  imperfect  deliverance ^ a  deliverance 
from  the  Flood,  but  not  from  that  which  caused  the  Flood ― sin.  3.  In  duration. 
Noab，s  deliverance  was  only  for  a  time 우 in  the  end  he  descended  to  the  grave  ；  the 
deliverance  of  the  saints  is  for  ever  (Luke  zx.  36). 

IV.  Gratitudb  expbbssbd.  Mount  Ararat  heard  the  adorations  and  thanhgtv- 
ings  of  a  redeemed  family.  In  Noah's  sacrifice  was  a  wonderful  commingling  o£ 
ideas  and  emotions,--(l)  faith,  (2)  penitence,  (3)  thanksgiving,  (4)  consecration, ― 
all  of  which  will  have  a  place  within  the  bosoms  of  the  ransomed  host  who  yet  shall 
sit  upon  the  sea  of  glass.  If  not  the  offering  up  of  sacrificial  victims,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  souTs  faith,  there  will  be  ^1)  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  a  Lamb  as  it 
had  been  slain  ；  (2)  the  continual  offering  up  of  broken  and  of  contrite  hearts  ；  (3) 
the  chanting  of  perpetual  hosannas  and  hallelujahs  ；  and  (4)  the  eternal  consecration 
of  our  redeemed  hearts  to  God. 

V.  Safbtt  confirmed.  Mount  Ararat  listened  to  the  voice  of  God  confirmifM  the 
salvaiion  of  his  people*  In  two  ways  was  it  confirmed.  (1)  By  a  voice,  and  (2)  by 
a  sign ― the  rainbow.  And  so  is  the  eternal  happiness  of  God's  believing  people 
secured  (1)  by  the  sure  word  of  promise  (Rev.  zzi  3)  and  (2)  by  the  covenant  of 
grace  (Bev.  iv.  3). 

Vers.  10— 12.— Hoping  and  waiting.  L  The  patience  of  Noah's  hope.  1. 
Patience  a  characteristic  of  all  true  hope  (Rom.  viiL  25).  2.  Faith  in  the  Divine 
covenant  is  the  secret  of  hopefs  patience  (Heb.  xi.  1).  3.  The  patience  of  hope  is 
alwaysproportioned  to  the  briglitnesB  of  faith's  vision. 

II.  The  BAGBBNE88  of  Noah^  hope.  1.  While  waiting  Godfs  time  he  kept  a  steady 
outlook  for  the  coming  of  the  promise.  2.  He  employed  different  methods  to 
discover  its  approach — the  raven  and  the  dove.  3.  He  sanctified  the  means  he  used 
by  devotion. 

III.  The  rbwabd  o£  Noah's  hope.  In  due  time  the  dove  returned  with  an  olive 
leaf,  which  was ᅳ" 1.  A  timely  answer.  2.  An  intelligible  answer.  3.  A  joyous 
answer  ；  and— 4.  A  sufficient  answer. 

Ver.  returning  of  the  waters,  or  the  recall  of  Divine  jvdqments,   I.  God，s 

judgments  havb  theib  spegifio  pitbposbs.  1.  Separation— th&  elimination  of  the 
righteous  from  the  wicked.    Under  the  present  condition  of  the  world  there  is  a 


net  with  good  and  bad  fish  (Matt  xiii.)  are  suggestive  emblems  of  this  mixed  state  of 
society.  The  grand  object  contemplated  by  Christianity  is  the  elimination  of  the 
saintly  element  from  that  which  is  comipt.  For  this  end  it  lays  a  special  injunction 
on  the  former  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  company  and  contagion  of  the  latter 
(2  Cor.  vi.  17 ;  2  These,  iii  6  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5).  Only  it  forbids  men,  under  cover  of 
real  or  pretended  zeal  for  righteousness,  to  attempt  any  forcible  separation  of  the 
commingled  elements  (Matt.  xiii.  30^.  Yet  what  the  hand  of  man  cannot  do  the 
hand  of  God  can ~ winnow  the  chaff  m>m  the  wheat  He  did  so  by  the  Flood,  He 
did  so  by  the  incarnation  (Matt.  iii.  12).  He  will  do  so  at  the  second  advent  (Matt 
xiii  30  ；  xxv.  82).  2.  Condemnation ~ the  infliction  of  retribution  on  the  finally  im- 
penitent. Undisgnisedly  was  this  tiie  design  of  the  fell  catastrophe  which  overtook 
"  the  world  of  the  ungodly  "  in  the  time  of  Noah.  It  was  sent  tor  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  punishing  their  evil  deeds.  And  so  have  all  Divine  judgments  of  a  like  kind, 
what  we  misname  accidents,— catastrophes,  floods,  famines,  pestilences,  &c.t 서 a  terrible 
ou  look  of  wrath  and  judicial  retribution  to  them  who  forget  to  humble  themselves 
beneath  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  So  certainly  will  the  last  great  judgment,  of 
which  Noah's  flood  was  a  prophetic  symbol  and  warning,  have  as  its  specific  purpose 
the  complete  destruotion  of  the  finally  impenitent  (Bom.  iL6;  2  Theas.  1 7  ；  fieb. 
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x.  27  ；  2  Pet.  iii.  7).  3.  Preservation ― the  salvation  of  the  faithful.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  the  aim  of  all  those  minor  troubles  and  afflictions  that  befall  God's  people 
on  the  earth  (Rom.  viii.  28  ；  2  Cor.  iv.  17).  It  is  specially  so  when  on  a  larger  scale 
be  interposes  to  inflict  his  judgments  on  the  world  (Isa.  xxvi,  9).  When  he  over- 
throws the  wicked  (whether  nation  or  individual)  suddenly  as  in  a  moment,  it  is  with 
an  eye  to  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  Examples ~ Pharaoh,  Goliath,  Haman, 
Herod,  Belshazzar.  It  was  so  with  >ioah.  The  destruction  of  the  antediluvian 
sinners  was  necessary,  if  the  remnant  of  the  primitive  Church  was  to  be  saved.  So 
may  it  be  said  that  the  future  overthrow  of  the  wicked  is  indispensable,  if  the 
eternal  happiness  of  the  redeemed  is  to  be  secured. 

II.  God  8  judgments  have  their  appointed  times.  1.  Their  times  of  coming. 
The  hour  of  the  commencement  of  the  Flood  was  both  fixed  and  announced  120 
years  before  the  event.  Though  not  revealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Noacbic  Deluge, 
the  date  of  every  event  is  as  truly  predetermined  (cf.  Gen.  xviii.  14  ；  Exod.  ix.  5  ； 
Job  vii.  1  ；  Eccles.  iiL  1  ；  Jer.  viii.  7  ；  Acts  xvii.  26).  And  God，B  judgments 
always  keep  their  set  times  of  coming,  as  the  Flood  came  in  the  predicted  hour  for  its 
arrival.  2.  Their  times  cf  continuance*  The  flood  of  waters  lingered  on  the  earth 
for  a  season,  but  not  for  ever.  From  the  moment  when  the  first  rain-drop  fell  from 
the  leaden  sky,  after  the  Lord  had  shut  the  patriarch  with  his  family  and  living 
creatures  into  the  ark,  till  it  could  be  said  the  earth  was  dry,  one  year  and  ten  davs 
passed  away.  So  have  all  God，8  judgments,  at  least  here,  their  limits.  Upon  sinnil 
men  his  wrath  is  not  poured  out  without  measure.  3.  Their  times  of  recall.  In  the 
future  world  we  do  not  read  that  there  will  be  any  recall  of  the  Divine  judgments  ； 
everlasting  punishment  (Matt.  xxv.  46)，  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  (Mark 
ix.  43),  everlasting  destruction  (2  These,  i.  9)  are  some  of  the  expressions  employed 
to  depict  the  fire-deluge  of  eternity.  But  here  on  earth  God，8  judgments,  being 
only  for  a  set  time,  are  subject  to  recall  ；  and  as  thev  cannot  anticipato  the  hour 
appointed  for  their  coming,  so  neither  can  they  lineer  beyond  the  moment  assigned 
for  their  departure.  Their  recall  too  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Noah's  flood ~ (1)  An 
act  of  grace  (Gen.  viii.  1).  "God  remembered  Noah."  u  It  is  of  the  Lord^ 
mercies  we  are  not  consumed  "  (Lam.  iii.  22  ；  cf.  2  Kings  xiu.  23  ；  Mark  i.  41).  (2) 
An  act  oi  power  (vers.  2, 3).  As  in  order  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  waters  he  sent  forth 
a  wind  ana  stopped  up  the  flood-gates  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven,  so  is 
he  able  to  lay  his  haod  upon  dl  me  powers  and  torces  of  the  material  universe,  and 
make  them  cease  their  working  as  easily  as  he  set  them  in  operation. 

III.  God's  judgments  have  theib  appropriate  signs.  1.  Signs  of  their  approach^ 
which  are  commonhr ― (1)  The  grotoing  wickedness  of  mattj  as  in  the  days  of  Noah 
(ch.  vi.  11,  12).  When  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  becoming  mature  in  sin,  then 
that  individual  or  that  nation  is  becoming  ripe  for  judgment  So  it  was  with 
Pharaoh,  and  afterwards  with  Israel,  with  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Qreece;  Rome.  So  will  it 
be  in  the  end  of  the  world  (cf.  Rev.  xiv.  15).  (2)  Prelusive  chastuemerUs jfrom  God^ 
ngain  as  in  the  days  of  Noah  (ch.  vii.  10).  The  Deluge  began  with  a  rain-shower, 
which  gradually  became  more  violent  as  the  days  passed,  and  with  the  bursting  forth  oi 
subterranean  -floods,  which  swelled  tlio  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans  ；  all  which  most  have 
been  ominous  indications  that  the  long-threatened  judgment  was  at  last  approaching. 
So  the  full  outpouring  of  God's  wrath  is  commonly  heralded  by  anticipatory  inflic- 
tions. 2.  Siansof  their  departure,  which  are  usually-— (1)  The  accomplishment  of  their 
missioH.  Immediately  it  could  be  said,  "  All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life 
died  "  (ch.  vii.  22),  it  was  added,  "  And  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  asswaged  "  (ver.  1).  (2)  The  mitigation  of  their  violence.  The 
quieting  of  the  waters  (ver.  1)  was  the  first  eyinptom  of  the  passing  of  the  sto: 


when  God's  judgments  are  about  to  disappear,  the  agencies  that  brought  them  are 
yiaibly  recalled.  (4)  The  arrival  of  little  foretastes  of  deliverance.  Such  was  the 
grounding  of  the  ark  to  Noah  and  his  imprisoned  family  (ver.  4).  (5)  The  per- 
ceptible return  of  the  previous  condition  affairs.  This  was  symbolised  by  tb« 
reappearance  of  the  mountain-tops  (ver,  5). 
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IV.  God's  judgments  hayb  thrib  iktebbstkd  obsbrvbbs.  Possibly  the  wicked  are 
indifferent  to  the  Divine  judgments  when  they  happen  to  be  abroad  upon  the  earth  ； 
but  not  so  the  righteous,  to  whom  erery thing  connected  with  them  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Observers  of  God's  judgments  should  be  like  Noah— 1.  Hopeful ― 
expecting  them  to  pass.  Had  Noah  not  anticipated  the  complete  removal  of  the 
waters,  he  had  not  made  a  single  experiment  to  aiscover  how  that  removal  was  pro* 
greesing.  Let  the  saints  learn  from  Noah  te  cherish  hope  in  God.  2.  Prayerful, 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Noah  sent  fortli  the  raven  and  the  dove 
on  the  day  of  weekly  rest,  and  after  solemn  religious  exercises  {vide  Expos.). 
The  saint's  inquiries  into  God's  judgments  should  always  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
devotion.  3.  Intdligent ― i.  e.  capable  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times.  When 
the  dove  came  home  to  Noah  with  the  fresh-gathered  olive  leaf,  "  he  knew  that  the 
waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth  "  (ver.  11).  So  God  ever  vouchsafes  to 
devout  souls,  who  seek  them  by  faith,  appropriate  and  adeauate  signs  of  his  moTe- 
ments,  which  it  becomes  them  to  study  and  interpret  4.  PatiefU >~ seeking  neither 
to  outrun  God's  leading  nor  to  anticipate  God's  directing,  but,  like  Noah,  calmly 
waiting  the  Divine  order  to  advance  to  the  new  sphere  and  the  new  duty  which  the 
passing  of  bis  judgments  maj  reveal.  Noah  waited  fifty-seven  days  after  the  drying 
up  of  tne  waters  before  he  left  the  ark{  and  then  be  only  did  so  at  God's  oommand  ； 
wherefore,  "  be  ye  not  unwise  "  by  being  oyei>ha8tyy  "  but  understanding  what  the 
will  of  the  Lord  is  "  (Ephes.  v.  17). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. ― God's  infinite  eare.  In  the  experience  of  Christiana  the  joy  of  first 
believing  is  often  tollowed  bv  a  time  of  discouragement.  Freshness  of  feeling 
seems  to  fade.  The  "  law  or  sin "  makes  itself  felt.  Yet  it  is  jast  the  training 
by  which  firmer  faith  and  fuller  joy  are  to  be  reached.  Deep  must  have  been  the 
thankfulness  of  those  in  the  ark  ；  sue  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.  But  their  faith  was 
tried.  Five  months,  and  still  no  abatement  Noah  may  weD  have  had  misgivings 
(c£.  Matt  xi.  8).  But  God  had  not  forgotten  him  (cf.  Mark  tL  48  ；  John  z.  14). 
He  remembered  not  Noah  only,  but  eyeiy  creature  in  the  ark  (d  Luke  ziL  6).  He 
saves  to  the  uttermost  (Heb.  Tii.  26).  The  time  of  trial  was  a  prelude  to  complete 
deliverance  (cf.  Acts  xir.  22). 

L  There  abb  times  when  bklisvbbs  ark  tbmpted  to  feel  forgotten.  When 
troubles  gather,  and  prayers  seem  unanswered,  it  is  hard  to  keep  faith  firm.  The 
warning  Heb.  xiL  6,  7  often  needful  ChristianB  would  fain  be  led  in  smooth 
ways.  And  when  their  coarse  is  irksome  and  discouraging  they  sometimes  see  the 
wind  boisterous,  and  begin  to  sink.  Still  more  surely  does  the  feeling  follow  sin. 
The  disciple  has  forgotten  to  watch  ；  has  trusted  to  his  own  strenje^th  ；  nas  ventured 
into  temptation,  and  fallen.  Then  God  is  felt  to  be  afar  off  (c£  Exod.  zxxiii  7). 
And  there  are  times  of  discipline,  when  spiritual  freedom  seems  denied,  and  the  soul 
cannot  cry  Abba,  and  prayer  seems  choked  (d  Isa.  x]iz.  14).  Perhaps  it  is  to  teach 
humility  ；  perhaps  to  show  some  root  of  evil  ；  perhaps  to  excite  more  hanger  for 
communion  with  God. 

II.  But  God  dobs  hot  forget.  A  creatarefs  love  may  fail  (Isa.  zliz.  15),  a  crea- 
ture's watchfulness  may  faint,  bat  not  (Jod's.  He  made  us;  can  he  forget  our 
wants  ？  His  purpose  is  our  salvation  ；  will  he  neglect  anj  step  ？  He  gave  Eis  own 
Son  for  us;  is  anything  else  too  great  for  his  goodness ？  Not  even  thy  coldness  and 
unbelief  can  make  him  cease  to  care. 

III.  God's  cars  extsnds  to  thx  least.  Our  Lord  welcomed  (1)  those  of 
small  account  (Matt.  zxi.  16  ；  Marie  x.  49  ；  Luke  xviii.  16),  and  (2)  the  undeserving 
(Luke  vii.  39  ；  xv.  10;  zix.  7).  He  cares  also  for  small  mattere  (ol  Luke  zii. 
29 90).  What  treasures  of  wisdom  and  lore  surround  us  on  every  side  I  These  are 
not  beneath  his  care.   Will  he  not  fulfil  ？  (Rom.  viiL  28). 

IV.  Freedom  thbouqh  the  work  op  thb  Holt  Spirit.  GodTs  time  not  always 
what  we  should  choose  (cf.  John  vii.  6).  Noah  a  prisoner  of  hope.  God  showed 
that  the  hope  was  well  founded.  The  agent  of  deliverance  "  a  wind  " ― the  same 
word,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.,  as  is  used  in  Gen.  i.  2  for  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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Doubtless  the  a^ent  in  drying  up  the  water  was  a  wind.  But  in  the  spiritual  lesson 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Holy  Spirit  His  work  at  fint  brought  life  on  the  earth  ；  and 
his  work  prepared  for  repeophng  it,  and  completed  the  work  of  Noah's  deliverance. 
And  his  work  fives  us  freedom,  showing  us  tne  work  of  Ohrist,  and  our  position  as 
children  of  Goo. ― M. 

Vera.  1 ― 5. ― Grace  and  providence.  The  powers  of  material  nature  are  obedient 
servants  of  God,  and  those  who  are  the  objects  of  his  regard,  remembered  by  him, 
are  safely  kept  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  changes.  "All  things  work  together 
for  their  ^ooa."  There  is  an  inner  circle  of  special  providence  in  which  the 
family  of  God,  with  those  whose  existence  is  bound  up  in  it,  is  nuder  the  eye  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  and  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  "Ana  the  ark  rested  "  (ver.  4).  Wo 
speak  of  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  being  set  on  Mount  Ararat  ；  is  it  not  well  to 
remember ― 1.  The  new  world  came  out  of  an  ark  of  Divine  grace.  Religion  is  th« 
real  foundation  of  society.    2.  The  waves  of  the  flood  bore  the  ark  to  its  reeting- 

Elace.  So  the  waters  of  affliction,  though  thojr  heave  our  vessel  and  trouble  our 
earts  with  fear,  carnr  us  onward  to  a  new  and  often  higher  standpoint  of  know- 
ledge and  faith.  8.  WhDe  the  flood  bore  the  ark,  God  himself  chose  oat  the  spot 
where  it  should  end  its  awful  journey.  The  Ararat  of  the  new  world  was  like  the 
paradise  of  the  first  man the  nursery  of  a  rising  humanity  ；  but  whereas  in  the  stat^ 
of  innocence  it  is  a  garden,  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed  man  it  is  a  mountain,  with  its 
steep,  rough  places,  its  heights  and  depths,  its  trials  and  dangers.  The  humanity 
which  started  from  Ararat  carried  with  it  at  once  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  oKl 
world  which  had  passed  away,  and  the  mountain  symbolised  the  complex  treasury  of 
possibilities,  mingled  with  liabilities,  which  were  laid  up  in  the  rescued  race. ― R. 

Vers.  6 ^ 12. ― The  dispensations  ofrighteoumes9  and  love.  The  raven  and  the  dove. 
While  this  passage  has  its  natural,  historical  fitness,  we  cannot  overlook  its  symbolical 
significance.  It  seems  to  set  forth  the  two  administrations  of  God,  both  of  them  going 
forth  from  the  same  centre  of  his  righteousness  in  which  his  people  are  kept  safe. 
The  one  represented  by  the  carrion  bird,  the  raven,  is  the  administration  of  judg- 
ment, which  goes  forth  to  and  fro  until  the  watere  are  dried  up  from  off  the  earth ― 
finding  a  resting-place  in  the  waters  of  destruction,  though  not  a  permanent  rest; 
returning  to  the  ark,  as  the  'beginning  and  the  end  of  judgment  is  the  righteousness 
of  God.  The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  Divinb  grace,  spiritual  life  and  peace.  It  can- 
not find  rest  in  the  waters  of  judgment  until  another  seven  days,  another  period 
of  gracious  manifestation,  has  prepared  the  world  for  it  ；  then  it  brings  with  it  the 
plucked-off  olive  leaf,  emblem  of  retiring  judgment  and  revealed  mercy  ；  and  when 
yet  another  period  of  gracious  manifestation  has  passed  by,  the  dove  shall  return  no 
more  to  the  ark,  for  the  ark  itself  is  no  more  needed ― the  watere  are  abated  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  So  we  may  say  the  raven  dispensation  was  that  which  pre- 
ceded Noab.  Then  followed  the  first  sending  forth  of  the  dove  unto  the  time  of 
Moses,  leading  to  a  seven  days'  period  of  the  ark  life,  waiting  for  another  mission  of 
srace.  The  aove  brought  back  the  olive  leaf  when  the  prophetic  period  of  the  old 
dispensation  gave  fuller  promise  of  Divine  mercy.  But  yet  another  period  of  seven 
days  must  transpire  before  the  dove  is  sent  forth  and  returns  no  more  to  the  ark,  but 
abides  in  the  earth.  After  the  two  sacred  iDtervals,  the  period  of  the  law  and  the 
period  of  the  prophets,  which  were  both  immediately  connected  with  a  special  limited 
covenant  such  as  is  represented  in  the  arky  there  followed  the  world-wide  mission 
of  the  Comforter.  The  waters  were  abated.  The  "  Grace  and  Truth"  took  posses- 
sion  of  man's  world,  coned  by  sin,  redeemed  by  grace. ― R. 

EXPOSITION. 


Vers.  15 ~ 17. » And  Ood  tpftlu  onto  Hoah, 
Mjring,  Cto  forth,  of  the  ark.  For  which 
command  doubtless  the  patriarch  waited,  as 
he  had  done  for  instructions  to  enter  in  (cb. 
vii  11),  "being  restrained  by  a  hallowed 


modesty  from  allowing  himself  to  eigoy  the 
bounty  of  nature  till  he  should  hear  the 
roice  of  God  directing  him  to  do  so"  (Calvin). 
Thou,  and  thy  wif«,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
sons'  wiv«s  with  thee.  The  ordei  is  differ- 
k2 
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ent  in  ch.  vii.  7,  whence  Ambrose  noteth, 
"non  commiscetur  sexus  in  introitu,  sed 
oommiscetor  in  ingresstL"  Bring  forth  with 
thee ― God  having  preeerved  alive  the  crea- 
tures that  a  twelvemonth  before  had  been 
taken  into  the  ark,  and  were  now  to  be 
restored  to  their  appropriate  habitations  on 
the  earth ~" trery  living  thing  that  is  with 
thee,  of  all  fleik,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  eattle, 
and  of  ev«ry  ereeping  thing  that  erMpeth 
upon  the  earth  (cf.  ch.  vU.  21 ;  ix.  10)  ； 
that  th«y  nuty  breed  abundantly— ^Aarato, 
to  ci-eep  or  crawl,  used  of  reptiles  and  small 
water  animals  (ch.  i  20  ;  vi£  21)  ；  hence  to 
swarm,  or  multiply  (ch.  iz.  7)— in  the  earth, 
and  be  fruitful  (ch.  i.  22),  ud  multiply— 
literally,  become  numerous— u^fm  the  earth. 

Vera.  18,  19. ― And  Hoah  went  forth,— in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  command, ― and  hit 
■out,  and  hit  wife,  and  hif  sons*  wivef  with 
him^~in  obedience  to  Noah,  to  whom  alone 
the  Divine  instructions  were  communicated  ； 
an  early  instance  of  filial  trabiectioii  to 
parents.  Xrery  beast,  every  oreeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  ereepetii 
upon  th«  earth.  /.  e.  the  chayyah,  the 
reme8,  the  'oph,  all  creepers  upon  the 
ground  (cf.  ch.  i  26 ;  vii  8,  14),  all  of 
which  had  previously  entered  in.  After 
their  Undi.  Hebrew,  families,  tribes  (ch. 
z.  18);  t.  e.  not  confiisedly,  but  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  as  they  had  come  in,  each  one  aort- 
iog  to  its  kind.   Went  forth  oat  of  th«  ark. 

Ver.  20.— And  Roah  bidlded  an  altar. 
MubSach,  a  place  for  slaying  sacrifices,  from 
gaback,  to  slaiuhter  animals  (ch.  xxxi  54), 
to  slay  in  sacrince  (Levit.  ix.  4;  1  Sam.  i.  4), 
as  Bvaiaarripiovt  from  Ovtiv,  is  the  first  altar 
mentioned  in  history.  The  English  term 
(from  altus,  high)  signifies  a  high  place, 
because  the  altar  was  commonly  a  raised 
structure  or  mound  of  earth  or  stones  (Ezod. 
zx.  24).  Eeil  thinks  that  altars  were  not 
required  prior  to  the  Flood,  the  Divine 
presence  being  still  Tisibly  among  men  at 
the  gate  of  Ede  •  • 


_  den,  "  so  that  they  could  turn 

their  offeriDgs  and  their  hearts  towards  that 
abode."  Poole,  Clarke,  Bush,  and  Inglis 
hold  that  the  antediluvian  sacrifices  pre- 
supposed an  altar.  Unto  th«  Lord^  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  salvation.  And  took  of  every 
clean  beaat,  and  of  every  clean  fowl.  Vide 
ch.  vii  2.  "  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more 
liberal  offering  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  the  giver.  His  whole  stock  of  clean 
animals,  wherewith  to  fill  the  world,  was 
seven  paus  of  each  "  (Inglis).  And  offered. 
By  Divine  appointment,  since  his  service 
vna  accepted  ；  and  "all  religious  services 
which  aTe  not  perfumed  with  the  odour  of 
faith  are  of  an  ill  savour  before  God" 
(Calvin)  ；  but  "God  is  peculiarly  well  pleased 
with  fVee-will  offerings,  and  surely  if  ever  an 
occatdon  existed  for  the  exercise  of  grateful 


and  adoring  sentiments,  the  present  was 
one "  (Bush).  Burnt  offorinn.  'dldth, 
literally,  things  that  ascend,  Trom  ，(UAh， 
to  go  up,  allaauig  not  to  the  elevation  of  the 
victims  od  the  altar,  but  to  the  ascension  of , 
the  smoke  of  the  burnt  offering  to  heaven 
(cf.  Judges  zx.  40  ；  Jer.  zlyiu.  15  ；  Amos 
k  10).   On  the  altar. 

Ver.  21— A&d  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  nnelled 
― as  is  done  by  drawing  the  air  in  and  out 
through  the  nostrils  ；  from  the  root  ruach、  to 
breathe  ；  hij)h.,  to  smell— a  iweet  mtoht. 
Riach  hannichoacK  literally,  an  odour  of  sa- 
tisfaction, acquiescence,  or  rest  ；  from  nuach% 
to  rest,  with  an  allusion  to  Noah's  name 
{vide  ch.  v.  29);  bafiiiv  flw^as  (LXX.) ; 
"  Levit  ii.  12  ；  xxvi  31  ；  Num.  xr.  3  ； 
ik.  vi.  13).  The  meaning  is  that  the 
ice  of  the  patriarch  was  as  acceptable 
to  God  as  refreshing  odours  are  to  the  senses 
of  a  man  ；  and  that  which  rendered  it 
acceptable  was  (1)  the  feeling  from  which  it 
sprang,  whether  g^ratitode  or  obedience  ；  (2) 
tno  truths  which  it  expreBsed— it  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  acknowledgment  of  personal 
guilt,  a  devout  recognition  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  an  explicit  declaration  that  he  had 
been  saved  or  could  onlv  be  saved  through 
the  offering  up  of  the  life  of  another,  and 
a  cheerful  consecration  of  his  redeemed  life 
to  God  ；  (3)  the  great  sacrifice  of  which  it 
was  a  tvpB.  Paul,  by  using  the  language 
of  the  LXX.  (Ephes.  v.  2),  showB  that  he 
regarded  the  two  bb  connected.  And  the 
Lord  said  in.  hit  heart  I.  e,  resolved  within 
himself.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Jehovah  was  at  this 
time  communicated  to  the  patriarch  (cf.  ch. 
vi  3,  7  for  Divine  inwara  resolves  which 
were  not  at  the  moment  made  known), 
unless  the  correct  reading  be  to  his  {Noah's) 
heart,  meaning  the  Lord  comforted  him 
(c£  Judges  xix.  8  ；  Ruth  ii  13  ；  Isa.  xL  2  ； 
Hosea  u.  14),  which  is  barely  probable. 
I  will  not  again  curie  the  ground  any  more 
for  man's  sake.  Literally,  /  will  not  add 
to  curse.  Not  a  revocation  of  the  curse  of 
Gen.  iii.  17,  nor  a  pledge  that  such  curse 
would  not  be  duplicated.  The  laneaage 
refers  solely  to  the  yisitation  of  the  Deluge, 
and  promises  not  that  God  may  not  some- 
times visit  particul&r  localities  with  a  flood, 
but  that  another  such  world-wide  catastrophe 
should  never  overtake  the  human  mce. 
For  the  imafinatioii  of  man'f  heart  is  evil 
from  hit  youth.  Ch.  vi.  5  assigns  this  as 
the  reason  for  man's  destruction  ；  a  proof 
of  inconsistency  between  the  Elohistic  author 
and  his  Jehovistic  editor  (Bleek).  "Hie 
incoD8tantin  videtur  Deus  accusari  posse" 
(Luther).  "God  seeras  to  contradict  him- 
self by  having  previously  declared  that  the 
world  must  be  destroyed  because  its  iniquity 
was  desperate "  (Calvin).    Some  endeavour 
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to  remove  the  incongruity  by  tranglating 
as  although  (Buah>  Inglis),  but  "there  are 
few  (if  any)  places  were  ^  can  be  rendered 
although"  (T.  Lewis).  Others  connect  it 
with  '^for  man's  sake,"  as  explanatory  not 
of  the  promise,  but  of  the  past  judnnent 
(Murphy),  or  as  stating  that  any  rature 
cursing  of  the  sroand  would  not  be  for 
man's  sake  (Jacoous).    The  tqie  solution  of 


the  difficult ᅮ  appears  to  lie  in  the  clause 
'  -      'tis  youtn,"  as  if  God  meant  to  say 
»reas  formerly  he  had  visited  man 
with  judicial  extermination  on  account  of  his 


"from  his  youtl 
that  whei  " 


Absolute  moral  corraption,  he  would  now 
■have  regard  to  tiie  circumstanoe  that  man 
inherited  his  depravity  through  his  birth, 
and,  instead  of  smiting  man  with  punitive 
destniction,  would  visit  him  with  compas- 
sionate forbearance  (Keil,  '  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary Tayler  Lewis  reguds  the  ezpres- 
rion  as  strongly  antbropopathio,  like  ch.  vi. 
6,  and  hidicative  of  the  Divine  regret  at  so 
calamitous  an  act  as  the  DeluoB,  although 
that  act  was  absolutely  just  and  】 


:  again  imita  any  more  ev«ry 
living  thing,  at  I  have  done.    There  should 


Heither  will 
living  thing,  • 

be  no  more  deluge,  but ― 
Ver.  22.— -While  the  earth  remaineth. 

Literally,  as  yet,  all  the  days  of  the  earth, 
L  e.  henceforth,  so  long  as  the  earth  cou- 
tinues,  1^  expressing  the  ideas  of  repetition 
and  continuance  (vide  ver.  12).  Seed-time 
"  ifyingto8catter, 
specially 


and  harvest, ― from  roots  rii 
e.  g.  seed,  and  to  cat  oflr,  specially  grain  ； 
aHpfia  Kai  Otpiefibc  (LXX.  )—aiid  cold  and 
h9$Xt—^vxoQKai  Kavfta  (LXX.)—and f ammer 
and  winter.  Properly  the  cutting  off  of 
fruito,  from  a  root  meaning  to  cut  on,  hence 
summer;  and  the  time  when  fruits  are 
plucked,  hence  autumn  (including  winter)  ； 
the  import  of  the  root  being  to  gather,  to 
pluck  off;  BipoQ  Kai  iap  (L&).  The  first 
term  of  each  pair  denotes  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  the  second  term  of  each  pair 
the  second  hall  And  day  and  night  (cf. 
ch.  i  5)  tliall  not  oeate.  Hebrew,  w  yuh- 
bothu,  shall  not  sabbatise,  or  keep  a  day  of 
rest  ；  i.  t、  they  shall  continue  ever  in  opera- 
tion and  succession.  This  Divine  promise 
to  conserve  the  orderly  constitutioii  and 
coarse  of  nature  is  elsewnere  styled  "God's 
covenant  of  the  day  and  of  the  night1'  (d 
Jer.  xzxiii  20,  25). 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

1.  The  Babylonian.  (1)  From  the  Chal- 
dean monuments.  As  deciphered  from  the 
eleventh  tablet  of  the  lzdubar  series,  the 
•tory  of  the  Flood  is  briefly  this  ： ― lzdubar, 
whom  George  Smith  identifes  with  Nimrod, 
the  founder  of  Babylonia,  ia  informed  by 
Hftaindra,  whom  the  same  authority  believes 


to  represent  Noah,  of  a  Divine  command- 
ment which  he  had  received  to  constmct  a 
ship  after  a  specified  pattern,  in  which  to 
save  himself  and  "the  seed  of  all  life," 
because  the  city  Surippak  wherein  he  dwelt 
was  to  be  destroyed.  After  first  attempting 
to  excuse  hhrself,  as  he  explains  to  lzdubar, 
on  the  ground  that  *'  young  and  old  will 
deride  him,"  HasiBadra  builds  the  ship,  and 
causes  to  go  up  into  it  "all  my  male  serrants 
and  my  female  servants,  the  beast  of  the 
field,  the  animal  of  the  field,  the  sons  of  the 
people,  all  of  them,"  while  the  god  Shamas 
makes  a  flood,  causing  it  to  rain  hearily. 
The  flood  destroys  all  life  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Six  days  and  nights  the  storm 
rages  ；  on  the  seventh  it  grows  calm.  Twelve 
measures  above  the  sea  rises  the  land.  The 
ship  is  stopped  by  a  mountain  in  the  country 
of  Nizir.  After  seven  days  Hasisadra  sends 
forth  a  dove,  "  which  went  and  turned,  an  I 
a  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  re- 
turned ； "  then  a  swallow,  and  finally  a 
raven.  On  the  decrease  of  the  waters  he 
sends  forth  the  animals,  and  builds  an  altar 
on  the  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  poars  out 
ft  libation  (*  Chaldean  Genesis/  ch.  xvi  ； 
'Records  of  the  Past/  vol  vii.  133—141). 
(2)  From  Berosus.  The  god  Eronos  appeared 
to  Xisuthras,  the  tenth  king  of  Babylon,  in 
a  vision,  and  warned  him  of  an  approaching 
deluge  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Desias,  by  which  mankind  would  be  dd- 
stroyed.  Among  other  things  the  god  in- 
structed him  to  build  a  yessdl  for  the 
preservation  of  himself  and  friends,  and 
specimens  of  the  different  animals.  Obey- 
ing the  Divine  admonition,  he  built  a  vessel 
five  stadia  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
and  conveyed  into  it  his  wife,  children;  and 
friends.  After  tha.  flood  had  been  upon  the 
earth  he  three  times  sent  out  birds  from  the 
▼essel,  which  returned  to  him  the  second 
time  with  mud  upon  their  feet,  and  the 
third  time  returned  to  him  no  more.  Find- 
ing that  the  yeasel  had  grounded  on  a 
mountain,  Xisuthrus  disembarked  with  hia 
wife  and  ohildren,  and,  having  constructed 
an  altar,  offered  sacrifioQ9  to  the  gods,  in 
reward  for  which  he  was  raised  immediately 
to  heaven  ('  Chaldean  Genesis/  cb.  iii.  ； 
Kalisch,  p.  202  ；  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica/ 
art  Deluge,  ninth  edition). 
2.  The  E^ptiaru    Though  commonly 
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alleged  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Um  Nile 
▼alley,  it  i»  oartain  that  th»  germs  of  the 
Deluge  story  are  to  be  disoorered  even  there. 
According  to  the  Egyptian  hiftorian  Mane- 
tho,  quoted  by  Euaebias,  Thoth,  the  first 
Hermes,  erected  certain  pillara  with  inscrip- 
tions, which,  c^fter  theDduge,  were  transcribed 
into  books.  Plato  also  itatet  in  the  Timaos 
(oh^».  t.)  that  a  oartain  Egyptian  priest 
informed  Solon  that  the  gods,  when  wishing 
to  purify  the  earth,  were  accottomed  to  oyer- 
whelm  it  by  a  deluge,  from  which  the  herds- 
men and  shepherds  saved  themselves  on  the 
tops  of  the  moantainB.  Josephns  ( '  Ant/  I. 
iiL  9)  certifies  that  HieronymoB  the  Egyptian 
refers  to  the  Flood.  A  conception  altogether 
analogotiB  to  that  of  Genesis  it  likewise  to  be 
found  in  a  myth  belonging  to  the  archaic 
period  of  Seti  I.,  which  represents  Ra,  the 
Creator,  as  being  disgusted  with  the  insolence 
of  mankind,  and  resolving  to  exterminate 
them  (vide  IiiBcription  of  the  Destruction 
of  Mankind,  '  Reoords  of  the  Past,'  toL  t! 
p.  103).  In  short,  the  Egyptians  believed  not 
that  there  wit  no  deluge,  bat  that  there  had 
been  seversL  The  Absence  of  any  indications 
of  this  belief  in  the  recovered  literature  of 
ancient  Egypt  i»  not  sufficient  to  set  aside 
the  above  concurrent  testimonies  to  its  exist- 
ence (Kitto,  '  Bible  Illustrations,'  roL  i.  p. 
150  ；  Rawlinton's  '  Historical  Illustrations 
of  O.  T.  ；,  'EncycL  Britan./  art  Deluge, 
ninth  edition). 

3.  The  Indian.  Through  the  theft  of  the 
Mcred  Vedas  by  the  giant  Hayagrivah,  the 
human  race  became  fefl^folly  degenerate,  with 
the  exception  of  seven  saints  and  the  good 
King  SalyaTrata,  to  whom  the  Divine  spirit 
YiBhnn  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  in- 
forming him  of  his  purpose  to  destroy  the 
earth  by  a  flood,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  a  ship  miraculooBly  oonstracted  for  the 
presenration  of  himself  and  the  seven  holy 
ones,  along  with  their  wires,  and  one  pair  of 
eftch  of  all  the  irrational  animala.  After 
seven  days  the  rain  descended,  when  Satya- 
rrata,  confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  god, 
saw  a  huge  ship  drawing  near,  into  which  he 
entered  m  directed.  Then  the  god  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  fish  a  million  miles  long, 
with  an  immense  horn,  to  which  the  king 
made  the  ship  &st,  and,  drawing  it  for 
many  yean  (a  night  of  Brahma),  at  length 
landed  it  upon  the  highest  peak  of  Mount 


HimtTio.  When  the  flood  abated  the  god 
arote,  struck  thedemon  Hayigrivil^reooyexwl 
tho  lacred  books,  instrocted  Satyavnta  in 
all  heavenly  aoienoes,  and  appointed  him  the 
seventh  Mum,  from  whom  the  second  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  deaoended  in  a  super- 
nataiftl  maniMr,  whence  man  u  styled  Manu- 
daha  (bran  of  Mann).  Vide  Kaliach,  p.  203  ； 
Auberlen's  'Divine  Radiation/  p.  169 
(Clark's  '  For.  TheoL  lib.'  )• 

4.  The  Grecian.  It  ia  sufficient  here  to 
refer  to  the  well-known  story  of  Deucalion 
tad  Pyrrha,  first  given  in  Pindar,  and  after- 
wards related  by  Apollodoraa,  Plutarch, 
Lucian,  and  Orid,  whoae  account  bean  ao 
doae  a  reaeipblanoe  to  the  Biblical  nairatiye 
at  to  soggect  the  probftbOity  of  aooeas  to 
Hebrew  or  Syrian  tooroet  of  infomuitioD. 
The  previous  corraption  of  mannen  and 
morals,  the  eminent  piety  of  Deucalion,  the 
determination  "genus  mortale  sub  undia 
perdere,"  the  oonstraction  of  a  boat  by  Divine 
direction,  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  the 
rising  of  the  waters,  the  nnivenal  ocean  in 
whic^  "jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  dis- 
crixnen  habebant/'  the  sabddence  of  the 
flood,  the  landing  of  the  boat  on  Parnassus 
with  its  doable  peak,  the  oonsoltatioii  of  th« 
Deity  "  per  sacras  sortes,*'  and  the  answer 
of  the  god  as  to  how  the  earth  w&s  to  be  re- 
peopled  "  oe8aque  post  tergum  magne  jac- 
tate  parentis/'  are  detailed  with  such  graphio 
power  m  makes  them  road  "  like  amplified 
reports  of  the  rooord  in  Genesis."  Indeed, 
by  Philo,  Deuoalion  was  distinctly  regarded 
at  Noah.  C£  Orid,  '  Metamorph./  lib.  i 
t  vii  ;  '  Ealisch  on  Genesis,'  p.  203  ；  Kitto's 
'  Bible  Ulostrations/  p.  150  (Porter's  edi- 
tion) ；  '  Luige  on  Qeneaa,9  p.  294,  note  by 
Tayler  Lewis  ；  Smith's  '  Dietionaiy  of  th« 
Bible,'  art.  Noah. 

5.  The  American.  Traditions  of  the  Flood 
appear  to  be  even  more  numeroua  in  the 
New  World  than  the  Old.  The  Esquimaux 
in  the  North,  the  Bed  Indians,  the  Mezioans 
and  the  Brazilians  in  the  central  parts  of 
America,  and  the  Perayians  in  the  South 
have  all  their  peculiar  versions  of  the  Deluge 
story.  Chasewee,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dog* 
rib  Indians,  on  the  Mackensie  river,  accord- 
ing to  Franklin,  escaped  in  a  cftuoo  from  ft 
flood  which  overflowed  the  earth,  taking 
with  him  all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts 
and  birds.    The  Astocs,  the  Mixtees, 
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Zapotees,  and  other  nations  inhabiting 
Mexico  all  have,  according  to  Humboldt, 
their  Noahs,  Xisuthrus,  or  Manns  (called 
Coxcox,  Teocipacili,  or  Tezjpi),  who  saves  him- 
8elf  by  a  raft,  or  in  a  ship,  which  lands  upon 
the  summit  of  Colhnacan,  the  Ararat  of  the 
Mezicaii8.  The  legends  of  the  Tamanaoks 
relate  that  a  man  and  woman  saved  them- 
aelvet  from  the  Deluge,  and  repeopled  the 
earth  by  casting  behind  them  the  fruits  of 
the  Manritia  palm  tree  (Kalisch,  p.  205  ； 
Anberlen's  '  Divine  Revelation,'  p.  171  ； 
Smith's  '  Dictionary,'  art.  Noah). 

What,  then,  is  the  conclasion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  uniyoreal  diffusion  of  the  Deluge 
•tory  ！  The  theory  of  Sohirren  and  Gerland, 


as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  article  Deluge 
in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica/  is  that  the 
Deluge  stories  were  originally  ether-myths, 
descriptive  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sky, 
which  have  been  transferred  from  the  celestial 
regions  to  the  earth  ；  but,  as  Kalisch  justly 
obserres,  "  the  harmony  between  all  these  ac- 
counts is  an  undeniable  guarantee  that  the  tra- 
dition u  no  idle  invention  ； "  or,  as  is  forcibly 
stated  by  Rawlinson,  of  a  tradition  existing 
among  all  the  great  races  into  which  ethno« 
logists  have  divided  mankind,— the  Shemites, 
the  Hamites,  the  Aryans,  the  Turanians, ― 
"  but  one  rational  account  can  be  given,  riz., 
that  it  embodies  the  recollection  of  a  fact  in 
which  all  mankind  was  concerned." 


UOMILETICS. 

Vera.  16— 22.—^%«  sairU  and  the  Saviour.   I.  The  Saviopr's  injunction  to  thb 
baint  (ver.  15).   The  command  which  God  addressed  to  Noah  and  the  other  inmates 
of  the  ark  to  go  forth  and  take  possession  of  the  renovated  earth  may  be  regarded  as 
emblematic  of  that  Divine  instruction  which  shall  yet  be  given  to  the  saints  to  go 
forth  and  take  possession  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  when  the  great 
gospel  ship  of  the  Christian  Church,  now  floating  on  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  shall 
nave  landed  with  its  living  freight  upon  the  coasts  of  bliss.   The  Divine  command  to 
Noah  was  an  order  to  pass ~ 1.  From  a  situatum  of  comparative  peril  to  a  pontum 
of  perfect  safety.   Though,  certainly,  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm  uie  only 
available  shelter  was  that  afforded  by  the  arkt  "  all  flesh  and  all  in  whose  nostrils 
was  the  breath  of  life  "  that  remained  without  having  perished,  yet  even  in8ide  the 
ark  must  have  seemed  to  the  inexperienced  voyagers  to  be  at  the  beet  of  only  doubt- 
ful security.  But  now  whatever  danger  had  been  connected  with  their  twelve  months' 
drifting  across  a  trackless  sea  was  at  an  end.   And  bo,  though  only  within  the  shelter 
of  the  Christian  Church  can  safety  be  enjoyed,  yet  at  the  best  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
peril.  What  with  temptations  and  afflictions,  "  fears  within  and  foes  without,*'  there 
always  is  it  risk  of  making  shipwreck  of  the  soul  (1  Tim.  i.  19)  ；  but  when  life's  voyage 
has  l>een  finished,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  bave  been  revealed,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  saints  will  be  complete.   2.  From  a  period  of  patient  hopinq  to  a  seaton 
of  delightful  enjoying.   It  is  doubtful  if  we  always  sufficiently  realise  the  greatness 
of  the  strain  to  which  the  faith  of  the  patriarch  was  subjected  when  he  was  shut  up 
within  the  ark  and  left  there  for  over  a  twelvemonth  without  any  direot  communica- 
tion from  God,  with  nothing  for  his  faith  to  rest  upon  but  the  simple  promise  that 
he  and  his  should  be  saved.    At  the  best  it  was  only  little  foretastes  or  earnests  of 
God's  complete  salvation  which  he  enjoyed :  first  in  being  sheltered  from  the  storm  ： 
next  in  being  floated  above  the  waters  ；  then  in  touching  land  upon  Ararat  ；  and 
again  in  getting  si^ns  of  the  approaching  deliverance.    Throughout  the  entire  period 
he  could  only  live  in  hope  and  patiently  endure.  But  here  at  length  was  the  time  of 
full  fruition  come.  Go  forth  from  the  ark.  And  so  it  is  with  Christ's  saints  univers- 
ally.  Here  are  only  earnests  of  the  inheritance  (Ephes.  i.  14)  ；  there  alone  is  the 
inheritance  itself  (Col.  i.  12).   Now  is  the  time  for  hoping  and  waiting  (Rom.  TiiL 
25)  ；  then  is  the  season  for  seeing  and  enjoying  (I  John  iii.  2).   Here  we  saints  rest 
upon  the  promise  as  their  guarantee  (2  Tim.  i.  1  ；  Heb.  iv.  1) ;  there  the  saints 
behold  and  experience  its  realisation  (Heb.  vi.  12).   3.  From  a  condition  of  re- 
strained activity  to  a  tpJiere  of  higher  and  freer  Not  thatNouh's  life  within 
the  ark  could  in  anj  sense  nave  been  one  of  idleness,  and  neither  are  the  lives  of 
Gbristians  on  the  earth  and  in  the  Church  below  ；  but  Noah  entered  on  another  and 
a  nobler  kind  of  work  when  he  left  the  ark  than  that  which  bad  engaged  his  powers 
within  its  precincts,  and  so  do  thoy  who  are  counted  worthy  of  attaining  to  Ohitst's 
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Kingdom  and  glory.  Here,  like  Noah's,  the  saint's  powers  of  service  are  limited  and 
confined  ；  there  they  shall  attain  to  greater  freedom  and  fuller  scope  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9 
—12  ；  Rev.  iv.  8). 

II.  The  8AiMTfs  RESPONSE  to  the  Savioub  (ver.  18).  The  command  to  leave  the 
ark  which  God  addressed  to  Noah  was  obeyed— 1.  hnmediatelp.  We  can  imagioe 
that  everything  was  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  departure  when  the  marchuoe  oraera 
came,  bo  that  there  was  no  need  to  interpose  delay.  So  was  it  with  the  HebrewB 
when  the  Lord  led  them  forth  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  11);  so  should  Christians  be 
always  ready  for  their  Master's  summons,  whether  to  pass  from  affliction  (Isa.  lii. 
11)  or  into  it  (ch.  xxii.  1  ；  Acts  zxi.  13),  to  enter  upon  a  new  Bphere  of  work  (Isa. 
vi.  8)  or  retire  from  an  old  one  into  silence  (1  Kings  xvii.  3)  ；  to  go  down  into  tiie 
grave  (2  Tim.  iv.  6)  and  wait  for  the  apocalypse  of  the  saints  (Job  xiv.  14),  or  to  go 
up  into  glory  and  partake  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  (Matt.  zziv.  44). 
2.  UniversdUy.  Not  the  patriarch  alone,  but  all  his  family  and  all  the  creatures 
came  forth  ；  bo  did  all  God*!  people  come  forth  from  the  house  of  bondage  (Exod. 
z.  26)  ；  and  so  will  all  Christ  8  redeemed  ones  who  have  entered  into  the  salvation 
ark  of  his  Church  emerge  at  last  into  the  light  and  felicity  of  heaven  (Isa.  li.  11  ； 
Luke  xii.  32  ；  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  1  These,  iv.  14).  3.  Joyfully.  This  we  may  infer. 
4fter  the  twelve  months'  isolation,  and  confinement,  and  comparative  peril  we  Deed 
not  doubt  that  Noah  and  his  family  exulted  with  delight,  and  that  even  the  lower 
creatures  were  not  strangers  to  agreeable  sensations.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  happi- 
ness which  even  here  the  saints  enjoy  in  the  Divine  interpositions  on  their  behalf ; 
but  especially  of  the  universal  thrill  of  gladness  which  God's  redeemed  family,  and 
even  "  the  creature  itself,"  shall  experience  in  the  palingenesia  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  (Isa.  xzzv.  10  ；  Rom.  vih.  19 ― 23).   4.  Finally.    They  were  never  more 


III.  The  saint^  wobship  op  the  Saviour  (ver.  20).  As  Noah's  first  act  on  step- 
ping  forth  from  the  ark  was  to  build  an  altar  untd  the  Lord,  bq  the  saint's  first  work 
on  reaching  heaven  will  be  to  worship  ；  and  this  worship  will  be ~~ 1.  Believing. 
This  was  implied  in  the  very  thought  of  offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  but 
specially  so  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patriarch  was  then  placed.  The  visible 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  had  retired  to  its  original  dwelling-place  in  the 
eavens,  and  yet  Noah  had  as  little  doubt  as  ever  he  bad  that  there  was  a  God  to 
worship.  The  building  of  an  altar,  therefore,  just  then  and  there  was  an  explicit 
declaration  of  bis  faith.  Without  faith  there  can  be  do  worship  of  God  either  here 
or  there,  on  eartii  or  in  heaven  (Heb.  xi.  6).   2  Thankful.    The  offering  of  Noah 


was  designed  as  an  expression  oi  his  gratitude  for  the  Lord，s  mercjr  and  so  should 
the  worenip  of  the  saints  on  earth  be  characterised  by  the  same  spirit  (Phil.  iv.  6^, 
as  we  know  the  adorations  of  the  saints  before  the  throne  are  (Rev.  vii.  12).  3. 
Generous.  Noab  took  of  every  clean  beast  and  every  clean  fowl,  i.  e.  one  of  seven  or 
one  of  fourteen  (vide  Expos.),  in  either  case  a  munificent  tribute  to  the  God  of  hia 
salvation.  How  seldom  is  the  like  liberality  exhibited  by  Christ's  worabippers  on 
earth !  What  a  blessed  thought  it  is  that  among  the  saints  above  there  will  be  no 
temptation  to  such  meanneRB  as  is  often  practised  by  the  saints  below  1  4.  Sincere* 
It  was  no  merely  formal  service  that  the  patriarch  presented.  The.  burnt  offering 
was  a  symbolic  declaration  of  his  self-consecration ~~ bodv,  soul,  and  spirit to  the 
God  who  had  redeemed  bim.  Of  this  sort  is  the  service  which  Christ  expects  and  be- 
lievers should  render  on  the  earth  (Matt.  xvi.  24  ；  Luke  xiv.  26  ；  Rom.  xii.  1  ；  1  Cor. 
vi.  20).    Of  suoh  kind  will  be  the  worship  of  the  saints  in  beaven  (Rev.  xxii.  3). 

IV.  The  Saviour's  besponsb  to  the  saint  (vers.  21,  22).  As  the  sacrifice  of  Noah 
was  well-pleasing  unto  God,  so  will  the  worship  of  the  saints  find  acceptance  in  his 
sight  And  this  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  glorified,  like  the  reception  of 
Noah's  offering— 1.  Will  consist  in  the  cherishing  by  God  of  a  feeling  of  sweet 
complacency  towards  the  worshippers.  As  from  the  burning  victims  upon  Noah's 
altar  there  came  up  into  the  Divine  nostrils  a  savour  of  rest,  so  from  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  Christians  even  here  there  ascends  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell  unto  God 
(Phil.  iv.  18),  while  in  the  upper  sanctuary  the  services  of  the  redeemed  go  up  oonp 
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tinually  before  God  like  the  smoke  of  incense  (Rev.  viii.  4).  2.  Will  be  based  upon 
the  odour  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  which  Noah's  was  the  type.  It  was  not  the 
actual  seryice  of  Noah,  considered  as  an  opus  operatumy  that  proauced  the  feeling  of 
complacency  in  God  (Micab  vL  7),  but  the  sacrificial  work  of  Christ,  to  which  the 
faith  of  the  patriarch  had  an  outlook  fEphes.  v.  2).  For  the  sake  of  that  offering  up 
of  himself  once  for  all  in  the  end  of  the  world  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
woman's  seed,  and  which  Noah，8  faith  truly,  however  dimly,  embraced,  God  accepted 
him  ai?d  his.  That  same  offering  is  the  ground  or  basis  on  which  all  the  saints' 
sacrifices  are  accepted  either  on  earth  (1  Pet.  ii.  6)  or  in  heaven  (Rev.  v.  6).  8. 
Will  express  itself  tkr<mgh  the  perpetuation  of  the  worshipper's  safety.  (1)  By 
averting  all  evil.  "  There  shall  be  no  more  curse  "  (Rev.  zzii.  8),  as  God  determined 
in  his  heart  (ver.  21),  and  afterwards  expressed  to  Noah  (ch.  iz.  15),  never  more  to 
curse  the  ground  or  flood  the  earth.  (2)  By  securing  all  good,  which  was  sjmbol- 
ised  by  the  confirmation  of  the  covenant  of  day  and  night. 

Lessons  ： ― 1.  Live  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  Son  of 
man  (Titus  i.  13).  2.  Expectantly  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God 
(Rom.  viii.  19).  3.  Learn  the  nature  of  the  saint's  service  in  the  heavenly  world 
(Rev.  v.  8).  4.  Note  the  security  for  the  perpetuity  of  heaven's  blessedness ― 
Christ*  8  sacrifice  and  God's  covenant. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  13 ~ 19. ― Best  and  restoration.  Noah  (Rest)  comes  forth  from  the  ark  in 
the  sabbath  century  of  bis  life,  the  six  hundred  and  first  year.  He  lived  after 
the  Flood  350  years,  the  half  week  of  centuries  ；  his  life  represented  a  rest,  but  not 
the  rest,  a  half  sabbath,  promise  of- the  rest  which  remains  to  the  people  of  God. 

I.  An  bx ample  or  faith.  1.  Not  until  God  spake  did  Noah  dure  to  do  more  than 
lift  off  the  covering  and  look.  2.  At  the  heavenly  word  the  family,  redeemed  by 
grace,  takes  possession  of  the  redeemed  habitation. 

II.  The  redeemed  life  in  its  new  appointment.  Go  forth  of  the  ark  into  the 
new  world.  There  is  the  keynote  of  the  Bible.  Man  redeemed  is  man  living  by 
every  word  of  God.    1.  By  Divine  commandment  going  into  the  prepared  refuge. 

2.  By  Divine  commandment  taking  down  old  bounds  and  occupying  new  places. 

3.  Goina  forth  into  a  promised  land  rejoicing  in  a  pledged  future.  4.  Carrying  with 
him  all  lower  creatures  into  a  new,  progressive,  God-blessed  inheritance.  The  whole 
creation  groaning  and  travailing,  the  whole  creation  participating  in  the  Divine 
deliverance. ― R. 

Vers.  20 ~ 22. ― The  sanctificatum  of  the  earth.  The  sweet  savour  of  man's  burnt 
offerings ~> {\)  not  the  offerings  of  caprice,  but  the  fulfilment  of  Divine  commands^ 
(2)  the  reciprocation  of  Heaven's  communications ~ (3)  ascends  from  the  earth-built 
altar  and  fills  the  Lord  with  satisfaction.  In  return  for  that  obedience  and  devotion 
the  curse  is  removed,  the  earth  is  seuled  with  the  saving  strength  of  God  in  -a 
covenant  of  peace. 

L  RELIGIOUS  life  is  accepi'ABLB  to  God  when  it  in  (1)  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  mercy  ；  (2)  humble  obedience  to  his  own  revealed  will  ；  (3)  consecratioii 
of  place,  time,  life,  possessions  to  him. 

IL  Union  and  communion  between  God  and  man  is  the  foundation  on  which  all 
earthly  happiness  and  security  rest. 

III.  The  forbearance  and  mercy  of  God  in  his  relation  to  thoBe  whose  hearts  are 
yet  full  of  evil  is  at  once  probation  and  grace.  The  ground  is  not  cursed  any  more  for 
man's  sake,  but,  the  more  evidently,  that  which  falls  upon  the  ground  may  fall  upon 
man  himself.  The  higher  revelations  of  God  in  the  post-Noachic  period  were  certainly 
larger  bestowments  of  grace,  but  at  the  same  time  they  involved  a  larger  responsi- 
bility. So  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  reasons  as  to  tbe  punishment 
of  those  who  trample  underfoot  the  covenant  of  the  gospel.  The  progressive 
covenants  which  make  up  the  history  of  God's  grace  recoroed  in  the  Scriptures  are 
progressive  separations  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  therefore  they  point  to  that 
complete  and  final  separation  in  which  God's  righteousness  shall  be  eternally 
glontied.— R. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1.— And  God ― Elohim,  not  because 
belonginff  to  the  Elohistic  document  (Bleok, 
Tuch,  Ccuenso)  ；  bat  rather  because  through- 
oat  this  section  the  Deity  is  exhibited  in  nis 


relations  to  hU  creatorea— Mailed  a  repe- 
tition of  the  primal  blessing  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  devastation  of  uie  Flood  (ct  ch. 


i  28) 네 Mil  and  hif  mm,— «s  the  new 
heads  of  the  race,— and  Mdd  nntd  th«m, ― 
audibly,  in  contrast  to  ch.  viiL  21,  22,  which 
was  not  addreaaed  to  the  patriardi,  but 
spoken  by  God  to  himself  inliis  heart,  as  if 
internally  resolving  on  his  subsequent  course 
of  action,— Be  finltfnl,  and  multiply.  A 
favourite  ezpresaion  of  the  Elohist  (cf.  ch.  L 
28  ；  viii.  17  ；  ix.  1,  7  ;  xvil  20  ；  xxviii  3  ； 
xxxv.  11  ；  xlvii  27  ；  xlviil  14),  (Tuch);  but  (1) 
tibe  apparently  great  number  of  passages  melts 
away  when  we  observe  the  verbally  exact 
reference  of  ch.  viii  17 ;  ix.  1,  7  to  L  28 ; 
and  of  ch.  xlviii  4  to  xxxv.  11  ；  (2)  the 
Elohist  does  not  always  employ  his  "favourite 


expression "  where  he  might  have  done  bo, 
as,  e.  g.t  not  in  ch.  L  22  ;  xviL  6  ；  xxviii  14  ； 
(3)  the  Jehovist  does  not  avoid  it  where 
the  ooune  of  thought  necessarily  calls  for  it 
{vide  Lovit  xxvi  9),  (KeU).  And  replenish 
the  earth.  The  words,  "and  subdiM  it," 
which  had  a  place  in  the  Adamic  blessing, 
and  which  the  LXX.  insert  here  in  tue 
Koachic  Uai  KaraKvpuvoart  «ir^c),  are 
omitted  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
world  dominion  originally  assigned  to  man 
in  Adam  had  been  forfeited  by  am,  and  could 
only  be  restored  through  the  ideal  Man,  the 
woman's  seed,  to  whom  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred at  the  ialL  Hence  says  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  Christ :  "  teal  K&vra  vitkra^iv  vitb 
rolg  itoda^  ahrov  (Ephes.  i.  22)  ；  and  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews :  vvv  dk  oviru  op&jitv 
alrtf  (L  e.  man)  rd  ir6vra  vwortrayftiva, 
rbv  dh  Ppa%^  Tt  vap*  'ayyiXoug  i)\arrojiiyov 
f^kwofuv  'ifitrovvt  iid  rb  %dBtma  rov  Oavd- 
rovf  lo^fi  rai  rifiy  itrrt^av^fikvov  {i.  e.  the 
world  dominion  which  David,  Ps.  yiiL  6, 
recognised  as  belonging  to  God's  ideal  man) 
Srwc  X^9*rg  ^to^  virip  iravrbq  ytvrnirai 
Qavarov  (ch.  ii  8,  9).  The  original  relation- 
which  God  had  established  between 
and  the  lower  creatures  haying  beon 
disturbed  by  sin,  the  inferior  animals,  as  it 
were,  gradually  broke  loose  fTom  their  con- 
dition of  subjection.  As  corruption  deep- 
ened in  the  numan  race  it  was  only  natural 
to  anticipate  that  man's  lordship  over  the 
animal  creation  would  become  feebler  and 
feebler.  Nor,  perhaps,  u  it  an  altqeether 
violent  hypothesis  that,  had  the  Deluge 


ship 


not  intervened,  in  the  coone  of  time  the 
beast  would  have  become  the  master  and 
man  the  slave.  To  prevent  any  such  ap- 
prehenstons  in  the  ftiture,  as  there  was  to 
be  no  second  deluge,  the  relations  of  man 
and  the  lower  creatures  were  to.  be  placed  on 
ft  new  footing.  Ultimately,  in  the  palin- 
«6ne8ia,  they  would  be  completely  restored 
(cf.  Isa.  zi  6);  in  the  mean  time,  till  that 
glorious  oon8ammation  shoidd  arrive,  the 
otherwise  inevitable  encroachments  of  the 
creatures  upon  the  human  fkmily  in  its  sin- 
created  weakness  should  be  restrained  by  a 
principle  of  fear.  That  was  the  first  import- 
ant modification  made  upon  the  original 
Adamic  blessing. 

Ver.  2.— And  the  ibar  of  yon  and  the 
dread  of  you.  Not  simply  of  Noah  and  his 
sons,  but  of  man  in  general  Shall  be.  Not 
for  the  first  time,  as  it  conli  not  fail  to  be 
evoked  by  the  sin  of  man  during  the  pre- 
vious generations,  but,  haying  al^ady  been 
developed,  it  was  henceforth  to  be  turned 
back  upon  the  creature  rather  than  directed 
against  roan.    Upon.    The  verb  to  be  is 

first  construed  with  ^5,  and  afterwards  with 
3>  The  LXX.  render  both  by  iwif  though 
perhaps  the  latter  should  be  taken  as  equi- 
valent to  tvt  in  which  case  the  three  clauses 
of  the  verse  will  express  a  gradatdon.  The 
dread  of  man  shall  first  overnang  the  beasts, 
then  it  shall  enter  into  and  take  possession 
of  them,  and  finally  under  its  influence  they 
shall  fall  into  man's  hand.  Every  beast  of  the 
earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon 
(literally,  in;  vide  aupra.  Murphy  trans- 
lates trnth)  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  uoojl  (literally,  in)  all  the  flthes  of  the 
gea.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  animals 
may  not  sometimes  rise  against  man  and 
destroy  him  (cf.  Exod.  viii.  6, 17,  24  ;  Levit 
xxvi  22  ；  1  Kings  xui  24,  25 ;  xz.  36 ;  2 
Kinip  ii.  24  ；  Ezek.  xir.  15  ；  Acts  xii.  23, 
for  instances  in  which  the  creatures  were 
made  ministers  of  Divine  justice),  but  simply 
that  the  normal  conditioB  of  the  lower  crea- 
tures will  be  one  of  instinctive  dread  of  man, 
causing  them  rather  to  avoid  than  to  fieek  his 
presence— a  statement  sufficiently  confirmed 
by.the  facts  that  wherever  human  civilisation 
penetrates,  there  the  dominion  of  the  beasts 
retires  ；  thkt  even  ferocious  animals,  such  as 
lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  unless 
provoked,  tisu&lly  flee  from  man  rather 
than  assail  him.  Into  your  hand  are  they 
delirered.  Atteated  by  (1)  man's  actual 
dominion  over  such  of  the  creatures  as  are 
either  immediately  needful  for  or  helpful  to 
him,  such  as  the  hone,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  &c.  ； 
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imd  (2)  by  man's  cap^bilitj  of  taming  and 
m  reducing  to  subjection  every  kind  of  wild 


Ver.  8.— r 
"ezoeptiona  to 
nature  of  the 


-obviously  admitting  of 
gathered  both  from  the 
and  from  the  distinction 


fon  and  afterwards 


an  beas 
n  (Pool 


li?«tb— clearly  excluding  sach  as  had 
of  themaelvet  or  been  uain  by  other 
(cf.  Exod.  zxii.  81  ；  Levit.  xxii.  8) 
"1  1m  Meat  for  you.    Literally,  to  ^au 
it  shall  be  fw  meat.   Though  the  distinction 
acletn  and  cleui  animals  as  to 


it  does 
to  the 


,  afterwards  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic 
(Leyit  zi  1—31),  is  not  mentioned  here. 
i68  not  follow  that  it  was  either  unknown 


i  writer  or  unpractised  by  the  men 
before  the  Flood.   Sr«n  m  th«  gnea  herb 
all  thingi.   An  allusion 


infra.  The 
former  has  \ 


inmuller,  Bush)  ；  but  vide 
'  to  the 


hftve  I  giT«n 

to  ch.  L  29  (] 

ᅳ  e  relation  of  this  verse 
been  understood  as  ngai 
1.  That  animal  food  was  expressly  pro] 
before  the  Flood,  and  now  for  the  fin 
permitted  (Mercenu,  RoBenmiiller,  Candlish, 
Clarke,  Murphy,  Jamieson,  Wordsworth, 
Kalisch)— the  ground  being  that  sach  appears 
the  obvious  import  of  the  sacred  writer^ 
Unguftge.  2.  That,  though  permitted  from 
tbe  first,  it  was  not  used  till  poetdiluvian 
times,  when  men  were  explicitly  directed  to 
partake  of  it  by  God  (Th«Kloiet,  Chrysostom, 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Pererius)— tho  reason  being 
that  prior  to  the  Flood  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
werv  more  nutritioiu  and  better  adapted  for 
the  snstenanoe  of  man's  physical  frame,  prop- 
ter exoellentem  terra  bonitatom  prastantem- 
que  yim  alimenti  quod  fractus  terra  suDpedi- 
homini,  wnfle  after  it  such  a  change 
L  upon  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
ound  as  to  render  them  less  capable  of  sup- 
portinff  the  growing  feebleness  of  the  body, 
lnvalicUun  ad  bene  fQendum  hominem  (Pere- 
rius). 3.  That  whether  permitted  or  not  prior 
to  the  Flood,  it  was  iised,  and  is  here  for 
the  first  time  formally  allowed  (Keil,  Alford, 
•  Speaker's  Commentary ') ;  in  support  of  which 
opinion  it  may  be  urged  that  the  general 
tendency  of  subBeqnent  Divine  legislation, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  times,  was  ever  in  the 
direction  of  concession  to  the  infirmities  or 
necessities  of  human  nature  (cf.  Matt.  xix. 
8).  The  opinion,  however,  which  appears  to 
be  the  hest  supported  is ~ 4.  That  animal  food 
wms  permitted  before  the  fall,  and  that  the 
mnt  ishere  ezpressljrenewed  (Justin  Martyr, 
&Jvint  WUlet,  Bush,  Maodonald,  Lange, 
Qnarrr).  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are 
― (1)  That  the  language  of  ch.  L  29  does  not 
explicitly  forbid  the  use  of  animal  food.  (2) 
That  science  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
carniTorout  animals  prior  to  the  appearance 
<^T  man,  and  yet  vegetable  products  alone 


were  aangned  for  their  food.  (3)  That  ihortlj 
^  the  f^ll  animals  wert  aUin  by  Divine 
ion  for  ncrifioe,  and  probably  alao  for 
least  this  latter  sappotitioB  is  by 
no  meant  an  unwamatabl«  mferanoe  from 
ch.  ir.  4  (q.  v.).  (4)  That  the  words,  "as 
tbe  green  nerb,"  even  if  they  implied  the 
eziftanoe  of  a  preTions  restriction,  do  not 
refer  to  ch.  i  29,  but  to  ch.  L  80,  the  green 
herb  in  the  latter  Terse  being  contrasted 
with  the  food  of  man  in  ch.  i.  29.  Solomon 
Glass  thus  correctly  indicatet  the  connection 
and  the  sense  :  "  ut  riridem  herbam  (illit),  no 
ilk  omnia  dedi >obii "  ('  Sacr.  Phil,' lib.  iii. 
tr.  2,  c.  zxii.  2).  (5)  That  a  saffident  reason 
for  mentioning  the  grant  of  animal  food  in 
this  connection  maj  be  found  in  th«  tob- 
joined  restriction,  without  aasummg  th« 
existence  of  any  previous  limitatkm. 

Ver.  4.— But— an  adverb  of  fimitation 
or  exception,  as  in  Lerit  xL  4，  introducing  a 
restriction  on  the  foregoing  precept— fltih 
with  tlw  life  th«rtot  which  is  tk%  blood 
thereof.  Literally,  with  Us  $<ndt  its  blood  ； 
•the  blood  being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the 
wml,  or  life  principle  (Levit  xrii  11),  and 
even  as  the  soul  itself  (Levit  xtu.  14).  T 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  sonl  and  the  bio 
on  which  the  prohibition  of  blood  is  bas^v., 
comes  to  liffht  everywhere  in  Scripture.  In 
the  blood  of  one  mortally  wounded  his  soul 
flows  forth  (Lam.  ii  12),  and  he  who  volun- 
tarily sacrifices  himself  pours  out  his  soul 
unto  death  (Isa.  liii.  12).  The  murderer  of 
the  innocent  slays  the  soul  of  the  blood  of 
the  innocent  (i^wx^  olfiaroc  dBuov,  Deut 
xxviL  25),  which  also  cleares  to  his  (the 
murderer*8)  skirts  (Jer.  ii  34  ；  ct  Pror. 
xzviii  17,  blood  of  a  soul  ；  cf.  Gen.  ir.  10 
with  Heb.  xii  24  ；  Job  xxir.  12  with  Rer. 
vi  9  ；  vide  also  Pa  xciv.  21  ；  Matt  xxiii 
86).  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  exclusively 
liar  to  Holy  Scripture.  In  ancient 
>tian  hieroglyphics  tbe  hawk,  which 
on  bloods,  represents  the  sonL  Virgil 
says  of  a  dying  person,  "  purpuream  vomit 
illeanimam"  CiEneid,'  ix.  849).  The  Greek 
philoBophera  taught  that  the  blood  was  either 
the  aouI  (Critia8)f  or  the  soul's  food  (Pytha- 
goras), or  the  soul's  seat  (Empedocles),  or 
the  soul'g  producing  cause  (the  Stoics)  ；  but 
only  Scripture  revels  the  true  relation  be- 
tween them  both  when  it  declares  the  blood 
to  be  not  the  soul  absolutely,  but  the  means 
of  its  self-attestation  (vuieDelitzsch's  *  Bib. 
Psychology/  div.  iv.  sec.  xi.).  Shall  ye  no( 
est  Not  referring  to,  although  certainly 
forbidding,  the  eating  of  flesh  taken  from  a 
living  animal  (RascM,  Cajetan,  Delitzsch, 
Luther,  Poole,  Jftmieson) ~ a  fiendish  custom 
which .  may  have  been  practdsed  among  the 
antediluvians,  as,  according  to  travellers,  it 
is,  or  was,  among  modern  Abyssinians  ； 
rather  interdicting  the  flesh  of  tlaiighteTed 
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animals  from  which  the  blood  has  not  been 
properly  drained  (Calvin,  Keil,  Kalisch, 
Murphy,  Wordsworth).  The  same  prohibi- 
tion (commonly  regarded  by  the  Hebrew 
doctors  as  the  seventh  of  the  Noachic  pre- 
cepts which  were  enjoined  upon  all  nations  ； 
vide  infra,  vor.  6)  was  afterwards  incor- 
porated in  the  Mosaic  legislation  (cf.  Levit 
ui  17;  vii  26，  27  ；  xvii  10-14  ；  xix.  26  ; 
Deut  ziL  16,  28,  24  ；  xy.  28),  and  subse- 
quently imposed  upon  the  Gentile  converts 
in  tte  Christian  Ghurcb  by  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  apoetles  ^Acts  xt. 
28,  29).  Among  other  reasons,  doubtless, 
for  the  original  promulgation  of  this  law  were 
these :  —  1.  A  desire  to  guard  against  the 
practice  of  cruelty  to  animals  (Chrysostom, 
Calvin,  '  Soeaker's  Commentary ,).  2.  A  de- 
sign to  hea^e  about  human  life  by  ihowinff 
the  inyiolability  which  in  God's  eye  attached 
to  even  tho  lives  of  the  lower  creatines  (Calvin, 


Willet,  Poole,  Kalisch,  Murphy).  8.  The  in- 
timate connectioii  which  even  in  the  animal 
creation  subsisted  between  the  blood  and  the 
life  (Eurts, '  Sacr.  Worship, '  I.  A.  6).   4.  Its 


symbolic  use  as  an  atonement  for  sin  (Poole, 
Dclitzsch,  '  Bib.  Fsy.'  iy.        ᅳ  " 
 That  t 


.  11;  Keil,  Words- 
the  restriction  con- 


worth,  Murphy), 
tinaes  to  tne  present  day  may  perhaps  be 
argued  from  its  having  been  given  to  Noah, 
but  cannot  legitimately  be  inferred  from 
having  been  imposed  on  the  Gentile  converts 
to  Christiauity  as  one  r«v  iwdvaygi^  rouruy, 
from  the  burden  of  which  they  could  not 
be  excused  (Clarke),  as  th*m,  by  pariljr  of 
ieasoning,  meat  offered  to  idols  would  be 
eaually  Torbiddeu,  which  it  is  not,  except 
wnen  tho  consciences  of  the  weak  and 
ignorant  are  endangered  (Calvin). 

Ver.  5. —And  tarely.  Again  the  con- 
junction introduces  a  restriction.  The 
blood  of  beasts  might  without  fear  be  shed 
for  necessary  uses,  but  the  blood  of  man  was 
holy  and  inviolable.  Following  the  LXX. 
(rat  ydp)t  Jerome,  Pererius,  Morcerus,  Calvin, 
Foole,  Willet  ^ive  a  causal  sense  to  the 
conjunction,  as  if  it  supplied  the  reason  of 
the  foregoinff  restriction— a  sense  which, 
according  to  Fiirst  ('  Heb.  Lex.,'  sub  nom.) 
it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  has  ；  as  in  2 
Kings  xxiv.  3  ；  Pa.  zzxix.  12  ；  lxviii.  22  ； 
but  in  each  case  ^  is  better  rendered 
"surely."  Tour  blood  of  your  Utm.  (1) 
For  your  souls,  i.  e.  in  requital  for  them— 
lex  ialianU、  blood  for  blood,  life  for  life 
(Ealisch,  Wordsworth,  Bush)  ；  (2)  for  your 
souls,  i.  e,  for  their  protection  (Gesenius, 
Michaelis,  Schumann,  Tuch)  ；  ^3)  from  your 
souls— a  prohibition  against  suicide  (Samari- 
tan); (4)  with  reference  to  your  souls,—!? 
^qw>ad  (Ewald,  '  Heb.  Syu./  810  a), ——as  if 
Bpocifying  the  particular  blood  for  which 
exaction  would  te  made  (Keil)  ；  (5)  of  your 
souls,  belonging  to  them,  or  residing  in 


them  (LXX.,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  JL  V.,  Calvin, 
Roaemnuller  (qui  ad  ammas  vestras  perti, 
net),  Murphy,  *  Speaker's  Commentary 
although,  according  to  Kalisch,  If  oannot  have 
the  force  of  a  genitive  after  D^tp^,  a  substan- 
tive with  a  suffix  ；  but  vide  Leyi't  xviii  20, 
28  ；  cf.  Ewald. '  Heb.  Syn./  p.  113.  Perhaps 

the  forc8  of  If  may  be  brought  out  by  ren- 
dering "your  blood  to  the  extent  of  your 
lives  ；"  t.  e.  not  all  blood-letting,  but  that 
which  proceeds  to  the  extent  of  taking  life 
(cf.  ver.  15:  "  There  shall  no  more  be  waters 
to  the  extent  of  a  flood  Will  I  require. 
Literally,  search  after,  with  a  view  to  punish- 
ment ；  henoe  avenge  (cf.  ch.  zlii.  22  ；  Ezek. 
xxxui.  6;  Ps.  ix.  13).  At  (literally,  from) 
th«  hand  of  rrery  beait  will  I  require  it 
Not  "an  awful  warning  against  cruelty  to 
the  brute  creation  ！ "  (Clarke),  but  a  solemn 
proclamatioii  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
since  it  enacted  that  that  beast  should  be 
destroyed  which  slew  a  man ~ a  statute  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  Mosaic  legislation 
(Ezod.  zxi  28 ^ 82),  and  practised  even  in 
Christian  times  ；  "  not  for  any  punishment 
to  the  beast,  which,  being  under  no  law,  is 
capable  of  neither  sio  nor  punishment,  but 
for  caution  to  men  "  (Poole).  If  this  prac- 
tice app^ira  absurd  to  some  moderns  (Dr.  H. 
Oort,  'The  Bible  for  Young  People,'  p.  103), 
it  was  not  so  to  Solon  and  Draco,  in  whose 
enactments  there  was  a  similar  provision 
(Delitzsch,  Lange).  And  at  (from)  the 
hand  of  man;  at  (or  fym)  th«  lumd  of 
•▼•ry  man's  brother.  Either  (1)  two  per- 
sons are  here  described ~ (a)  the  indinaual 
man  himself,  and  (b)  his  brother,  i，  e.  the 
suicide  and  the  murderer  (Maimonides, 
Wordsworth,  Murphy),  or  the  murderer 
and  his  brother  man,  i.  e.  kinsman,  or  goH 
(Michaelis,  Bohlen,  Bamngarton,  Ealisch> 
Bush),  or  the  ordinary  civil  authorities  (E&- 
lisch,  CandUsh,  Jamicson)— or  (2)  one,  viz., 
the  murderer,  who  is  first  genoricidly  distin- 
guished from  the  beast,  and  then  character- 
ised as  his  victim's  brother  ；  as  thus ~~ "  at " 
or  from  "the  hand  of  man,"  as  well  as 
beast  ；  "from  the  hand  of  the  individual 
man,  or  every  man  (cf.  ch.  xlii  25  ；  Num. 
xvii.  17  for  this  distributive  use  of  (캇^)  his 
lyini;  a  new  armament  against 


homicide  (Calvin,  Kb 


obel,  Delitzsch,  Keil, 


brother, 

homicide  、vw，«u,  a^uvw*, 
Lange).  The  principal  objectiou  to  discover- 
ing Goelism  in  the  phraseology  is  that  it 
requires  159  to  be  understooa  in  two  dif- 
ferent senses,  and  the  circumstance,  that  the 
institution  of  the  magistracy  appears  to  be 
hinted  at  in  the  next  verae^  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  detect  it  in  this.  Will  I  re- 
quire the  life  (or  soul)  of  man.  The  specific 
manner  in  which  this  inquisition  after  olood 
should  be  carried  out  is  indicated  in  the 
words  that  follow. 
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Ver.  6.— Whoio  theddeth.  Literally,  he 
shedding  i.  e.  wilftiDy  and  unwarrantably  ； 
and  not  simply  acetderUalfy,  for  which  kind 
of  manslaughter  the  law  afterwards  pro- 
vided (vide  Wum.  xxzy.  11)  ；  or  judicially  f 
for  that  is  commanded  by  the  present  statute. 
Man's  blood.  Literally,  blood  of  the  man. 
hnman  blood.  By  num.  Not  openly  ana 
directly  by  God,  bat  by  man  himself,  acting 
of  course  as  God's  instniment  and  a£ent~an 
instruction  which  involved  the  setting  up  of 
the  magisterial  office,  bjr  whom  the  sword 
might  be  borne  ("  Hie  igitur  fons  est,  ex 
quo  manat  totum  jus  civile  etjus  gentium." 
—Luther.  Ct  Num.  xxxv.  29—31  ；  Bom. 
xiii  4),  and  equally  laid  a  basis  for  the 
law  of  the  gcU  subsequently  established  in 
Israel  (Deut  xix.  6  ；  Josh.  xx.  3).  The 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  "  with  witnesses  by 
sentence  of  tKe  judges. n  The  LXX.  sub- 
stitutea  for  "by  man "  dvri  rov  aifiaroQ 
aOrov ~ an  interpretation  followed  by  Pro- 


fessor  Lewis,  who  quotes  Jona  ben  Gannach 
in  its  support  Snail.  Not  merely  a  per- 
mission legalising,  but  an  imperative  com- 
mand enjoining,  capital  punishment,  the 
reason  for  which  follows.  For  in  the  image 
of  Ood  made  he  nutn.  To  apply  this  to 
the  magistracy  (Bush,  Murphy,  Keil).  who 
are  sometimes  in  Scripture  styled  Elohim 
(Pa  lxzxii  6),  and  toe  ministers  of  God 
(Rom.  xiii  4),  and  who  may  be  said  to 
have  been  made  in  the  Divine  image  in  the 
sense  of  being  endowed  with  the  capacity  of 
ruling  and  judeing,  seems  forced  and  nn- 
natunil  ；  the  oause  obviously  assigns  the 
original  dignity  of  man  (cf.  ch.  i  28)as  the 
reason  why  the  murderer  cannot  be  suffered 
to  escape  (Calvin,  Poole,  Alford,  '  Speaker's 
Commentary/  Candlish,  Lange) 

Ver.  7.— And  jou,  be  ye  fruitful,  and 
multiply  ；  bring  forth  abundantly  in  the 
earth,  amd  multiply  therein.  Vide  on 
▼er.  1. 


HOMILETICa 

Vera.  1 ― 7. New  arrangements  for  a  new  era.  I.  Provision  fob  the  incbeabi 
of  the  human  family.  1.  The  proximate  inttrumetUality  ―  the  ordinance  of 
marriage  (vers.  1,  7),  which  was  ―  (1)  A  Divine  institution  appointed  by  God  in 
Eden  (cf.  cb.  ii.  22,  and  Matt  xix.  6).  (2)  A  sacred  institution.  Every  ordinance 
of  God's  appointment,  it  may  be  said,  is  in  a  manner  holy  ；  but  a  special  sanctity 
attaches  to  that  of  marriage.  God  attested  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  it 
by  visiting  the  world's  corruption,  which  had  principally  come  through  its  desecra- 
tion, with  the  waters  of  a  flood.  (3^  A  permanent  institution,  being  uie  same  in  its 
nature,  uses,  and  ends  that  it  had  Seen  from  the  beginning,  onlv  modified  to  suit 
the  changing  circumstances  of  man，8  condition.  Prior  to  the  fall  it  was  exempt 
from  any  of  those  imperfections  which  in  human  experience  have  clung  to  it  ever 
since.  Subeequent  to  the  melancholy  entrance  of  sin,  there  was  superadded  to  the 
lot  of  woman  an  element  of  pain  and  sorrow  from  which  she  had  been  previously 
free  ；  and  though  anterior  to  the  Flood  it  had  been  grossly  abused  by  manTs  licentious- 
ness,  after  it,  we  cannot  doubt,  it  was  restored  in  all  its  original  purity,  though  still 
with  the  curse  of  sorrow  unremoved.  2.  The  originating  cause -~ the  Divine  bless- 
ing (vers.  1，  7)，  without  which "-" (1)  The  marriage  bed  would  not  be  fruitful  (Ps. 
exxvii.  3).  Cf.  the  case  of  Rachel  (ch.  xxx.  2),  of  Hacnah  (1  Sam.  i.  11),  of  Ruth 
(Ruth  iv.  13).  (2)  The  married  life  would  not  be  holy.  What  marriage  is  and  leads 
to  when  dissociated  from  the  fear  of  God  had  already  been  significantly  displayed 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  antediluvian  worid,  and  is  abundantly  declared  in  Scripture, 
both  by  precept  (ch.  xxiv.  3;  xzviii.  1;  Exod.  zxxiv.  16;  Deat  vii.  3,  4 ;  Josh, 
xxiii.  12, 13;  2  Cor.  vL  14)  and  example  ；  e.  g.t  the  Israelites  (Judges  iii.  6,  7),  Sam- 
son (Judges  xiv.  1—16),  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  1),  Jews  (Ezra  ix.  1—12).  (3)  The 
marriage  tie  would  not  be  9ure.  As  ungodliness  tends  to  violate  the  marriage  law 
by  sins  of  poljgamv,  so,  without  the  fear  of  God,  there  is  no  absolute  security  that 
the  bond  may  not  be  broken  by  adultery  and  divorce  (cf.  ch.  xix.  6,  8  ；  xxzt.  22  ； 
I  Sam.  xi.  1—6  ；  Mark  vi.  17,  ■ 

II.  Pbovision  for  the  protection  of  the  human  family.  1.  Against  the  world 
of  animals.  (1)  In  Bden  such  protection  was  not  required^  man  having  been  con- 
stitated  lord  of  the  inferior  creation,  and  the  beasts  or  the  field  never  rising  to  dis- 
pute his  authority,  bis  rule  being  cbarac tensed  by  gentleness  and  love  (ch.  ii.  20). 
(2)  After  the  fall  such  protection  was  incomplete.  A  change  having  passed  upon 
the  master,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  corresponding  change  transpired  upon 
the  servant.  The  moral  order  of  the  world  having  l>een  dislocated,  a  like  instability, 
would  doubtless  invade  those  economical  arrangements  that  depended  on  man  for 
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their  successful  administration.  As  man  sank  deeper  into  the  mire  of  corruption, 
his  supremacy  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  would  appear  to  have  been  more  frequently 
and  fiercely  disputed  (oh.  vi.  11).  But  now,  the  Flood  having  washed  away  the 
sinning  race,  (3)  such  protection  was  henceforth  to  be  rendered  secure  by  imbuing 
the  brute  nature  with  an  instinctive  dread  of  man  which  would  lead  the  animals  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  rather  flee  from  his  presence  than  assail  his 
dominion.  The  operation  oi  this  law  is  proved  to-day  by  the  facte  that  man  retains 
unquestioned  his  lordship  over  all  those  domesticated  animals  that  are  useful  to  him  ； 
that  there  is  no  creature,  however  wild  and  ferocious,  that  he  cannot  tame  ；  and 
that  wherever  man  appears  with  his  civilising  agencies  the  wild  beast  instinctively 
retires.  2.  Against  tie  world  of  mm.  Ever  since  the  fall  man  has  required  to  tie 
protected  against  himself.  Prior  to  the  Flood  it  does  not  appear  that  even  crimes 
of  murder  and  bloodshed  were  publicly  avenged.  Now,  however,  the  previous 
Inxness,  if  it  was  such,  and  not  rather  Divine  clemency,  was  to  cease,  and  an 
entirely  new  arrangement  to  come  into  operation.  (1)  The  law  was  henceforth  to 
inflict  capital  PUNI8HMBNT  on  its  murderers  ；  not  the  law  of  man  simply,  but  the 
law  of  God.  Given  to  Noah,  this  statute  was  designed  for  the  universal  family  of 
man  until  repealed  by  the  Authority  that  imposed  it  Mot  having  been  exclusively 
a  Jewish  statute,  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  economy  does  not  affect  its  stability. 
Christ,  having  come  not  to  destroy  the  fundamental  laws  of  Heaven,  ma^  be  fairly 
presumed  to  have  left  this  standing.  Inferences  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  have 
no  validity  as  against  an  express  Divine  commandment.  (2)  The  reasons  for  the 
law  were  to  be  the  essential  dignity  of  man's  nature  (ver.  6  ；  c£.  homily  on  the 
greatness  of  man,  ch.  i.  26)  and  the  fundamental  brotherhood  of  the  race  (ver.  6)，  a 
point  which  appears  not  to  have  received  sufficient  prominence  in  prediluvian  times 
(cf.  Acts  xvii.  26).  (3)  The  execution  of  the  law  was  neither  to  be  retained  in  the 
Divine  hand  for  miraculous  administration,  nor  to  be  left  in  that  of  the  private 
individoal  (the  kinsman)  to  gratify  revenge,  but  to  be  intrusted  to  society  for 
enforcement  by  means  or  a  properly-constituted  tribunal.  This  w^s  the  commence- 
ment of  social  government  among  men{  and  the  institution  of  the  magisterial  office, 
or  the  power  of  the  sword  (vide  Bom.  xiiL  1—6). 

III.  PBOVISION  FOB  THS  SUSTEKANgS  OF  THE  HUM  AH  FAMILY.     1，  The  rtiU.    It  is 

not  certain  that  animal  food  was  interdicted  in  Eden  ；  it  is  almost  certain  tiiat  it  was 
in  use  between  the  fall  and  the  Flood.  At  the  commencement  of  the  new  era  it 
was  expresslj  sanctioned.  2.  The  restriction*  While  the  flesh  of  animals  might 
be  used  as  food,  they  were  not  to  be  mutilated  while  alive,  nor  was  the  blood  to 
be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  Note  the  bearing  of  the  first  of  these  on  the  question 
of  vivisection!  which  the  Divioe  law  appears  explicitly  to  forbid,  except  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  indispensable  for  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge  with  a  view 
to  the  healing  of  disease,  and,  in  the  case  of  extending  a  permission,  imperatively 
requires  to  be  carried  on  with  the  least  possible  infliction  or  pain  upon  the  unresist- 
ing creature  whose  life  is  thus  saorificed  for  the  good  of  man;  and  of  the  seoond 
of  these,  on  the  lawfulness  of  eating  blood  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  see 
Expos,  on  ver.  4.  3.  The  rea$on.  (1)  For  the  rule,  which,  though  not  Btated,  may 
hh  judged  to  have  been  (a)  a  concession  to  the  moral  weakness  of  man's  soul,  §nd 
(b)  a  provision  for  the  physical  infirmity  of  man's  body.  (2〉  For  the  restriction-^ 
《a〉  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals;  (b)  to  fenoe  about  mans  life  by  showing  the 
cnminauty  of  destroying  that  of  the  beast  ；  (c)  to  assert  God's  lordship  over  all  life  ； 
(d)  because  of  its  symbolic  value  as  the  sign  of  atoning  blood. 

Lessons: ᅳ 1.  God's  clemency  towards  man.  2.  Q^i，8  care  for  man.  3.  God's 
goodness  to  man.    4.  God?s  estimate  of  man. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  1 ― 7. ― The  new  life  of  mom  on  tk$  earth  under  a  new  revelation  of  the 
Divine  favour.    The  chief  points  are ~ 

I.  Unlimited  possbssion  of  thb  eabth,  and  use  of  its  inhabitants  and  products, 
whether  for  food  or  otherwise  ；  thus  supplying ― 1.  The  scope  of  life.  2.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  life.   3.  The  development  of  lite. 
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II.  Absolute  RB8PKCT  for  human  LIFE,  and  preservation  of  the  gentler  feelings 
(the  blood  being  forbidden  as  injurious  to  man  in  this  case),  promotinr— 1.  The 
supremacy  of  the  higher  nature  over  the  lower.  2.  The  revelation  of  the  ethical 
law.    3.  The  preparation  of  the  heart  for  Divine  communications.  * 

Ma-      ―   '、、  ，-' ―  "우  M  ^ 

God's 
eArth  wait» 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  8.— And  Ood  ipake— in  continuation 
of  the  preceding  discourse ~ unto  Koah,  and 
to  hit  sons  with  him,  saTing. 

Ver.  9.— And  I,  beholi,  I  ertabliih— Uter- 
ally,  cm  causing  to  rise  up  or  stand;  dvia- 
떼  (LXX.)— my  ooTenant  (cf.  ch.  vi  18) 
with  you,  and  with  your  teed  after  you. 
I.  t、  the  covenant  contemplated  all  subae- 
quent  posterity  in  its  provisions,  and,  alonff 
with  the  human  &mily,  the  entire  animal 
creation. 

Ver.  10.— And  with        living  ereatnrt 

—literally,  every  wuX  (or  breathing  thing) 
that  liveth,  a  generic  designation  of  which 
the  particulars  are  now  specified ~~ that  is 
with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  th«  eattle,  and  of 
•very  betit  of  the  earth— literally,  in  fowl, 
kc.  ；  i.  e.  belonging  to  these  classes  of 
animals  (c£  ch.  i  25,  30  ;  vi.  20  ;  viiL  17)— 
with  you  ；  from  all  fhat  go  out  of  th«  urk, 
― not  necessarily  implying  ('  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary,' Murphy),  thongn  in  all  probabili^ 
it  was  the  case,  tlutt  there  were  animals  which 
had  never  been  in  the  ark  ；  but  simply  an 
idiomatic  phrase  expressive  of 
the  animal  creation 
of  the  earth.  I. 
the  chayyah  of 
included  among 
the  ark  (Murphy) , 
ᅳ  ：  here 


the  totuity  of 
i) ~ to  everjr  betit 

beast  (eh.  i  25), 
whicn  was  not 
>al8  that  entered 
creature  (ch.  ii 
ihes  of  the  sea, 


19).  referring 

which  were  not  included  in  the  ark  (Ealiscb). 
That  the  entire  bnite  creation  wa«  designed 
to  be  embraced  in  the  Noachic  covenant 
seems  apparent  from  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tions—9  de8ciibing  the  classes  to  which  the 
animals  belong,  as  in  ch.  yii  21 ;  )P  in- 
dicating one  portion  of  the  whole,  tiie  Ur* 
minus  a  quo,  and  ^  the  terminus  ad  guem^ 
in  their  eDnmeratioii  {vide  Fiint,  '  Hebrew 
Lex./  tab  V,  p.  716  ;  c£  KeU  m  low). 
KaUsch  thinks  the  lanpiage  applies  onlv  to 
the  animtli  of  Noah's  time,  and  not  to  those 
on  the  ground  that  "the 


tor  age,  on  the  ^roa 
ay  of  tne  animftlg  is  everywhere  oon- 
d  with  that  of  the  hnman  race  ； "  bat 
this  is  eqniviknt  to  their  being  indladed  in 
the  covenant. 

Ver.  11.— And  I  will  Mtftbliih  mj  em- 
nant  with  yvo.  Not  form  it  for  the  first 
time,  as  if  no  tach  oovenaiit  had  existed  in 


antediluvian  times  (Enobel)  ；  but  cause  it 
to  stand  or  permanently  establish  it,  so  tliat 
it  shall  no  more  be  in  dancer  of  being  over- 
thrown, as  it  recently  haa  been.  The  word 
"my"  points  to  a  covenant  already  in 
existence,  though  not  formally  mentioned 
until  the  time  of  Noah  (ch.  vi  18).  The 
promise  of  the  woman's  seed,  which  formed 
the  substance  of  the  covenant  during  the 
interval  from  Adam  to  Noah,  was  from 
Noah's  time  downwards  to  be  enlarged  by 
a  specific  pledge  of  the  stability  of  this  earth 
ana  the  safety  of  man  (cf.  ch.  viii  22). 
neither  thall  ^1  fleth— including  the  human 

race  and  the  animal  creation.  Ct 
mankind  (ch.  vi  12\  the  lower  creatures 
(ch.  vii  21)— bt  out  off  any  more  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood.  Literally,  the  flood  just 
passed,  which  would  no  more  return.  Veith«r 
shall  thm  any  more  be  a  flood  (of  any  kind) 
to  deitroT  tht  earth.  Re 욕 ions  mkht  be 
devastated  and  tribes  of  animals  ana  men 
swept  away,  but  never  again  would  there 
be  a  QniTereal  destractkm  of  the  earth  or 
of  man. 

Ver.  12. —And  Ood  laid,  This  is  t]M  token 

― n^K  (vide  ch.  i  14  ;  iv.  15)— of  tht  eoye- 
nant  whieh  I  make— literally,  am  giving 
(cf.  ch.  xvii.  2) ― between  me  and  joa  and 
•▼ery  living  eraatvre  that  it  with  jtm,  for 
perpetual  generationi.  L^d6r6th  (vide  ch. 
ri.  9)  ；  *6lam  (from  'alam,  to  hide,  to  conceal), 
I>r.  that  which  is  hidden;  bence;  specially, 
time  of  which  either  the  beffinmng  or  the 
end  ia  uncertain  or  undefined,  the  duration 
being  nsnallj  determined  by  the  nat 
the  case  {viae  Qesenios,  'Heb.  Lex. 
voce).  Here  the  meaiur~ 
tnoFB  were  circoite  or 


nature  of 
sub 


i).   Here  the  meaning  is,  that  so  long  as 
w  were  circuits  or  generations  of  men 
upon  the  earth,  so  long  would  this  oovenant 


endure. 
Ver.  13.— I  do 

9i' 


tot  Literally,  /  have 
―—'  or  placed,  an  indication  that  the 
lospheric  phenomenon  refeiTed  to  had 
already  frequently  appeared  (Syriac,  Arabic, 
Aben  Ezra,  Chrysostom,  Calrin,  Willet, 
Murphy,  Wordsworth,  Efdisch,  Lange). 
The  contrair  opinion  haa  boen  maintained 
that  it  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  (Bush, 
Keil,  Delitzscfa),  or  at  least  that  the  historian 
thought  so  (Enobel)  ；  but  unless  there  had 
been  no  rain,  or  the  laws  of  light  and  tho 
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atmospheric  conditions  of  the  earth  had  been 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  it 
mast  have  been  a  frequent  spectacle  in  the 
primeval  heavens.  ICy  bow.  I.  e.  the  lain- 
bow,  roKov  (LXX),  (cf.  Exek.  i.  28).  The 
ordinary  rainbow  consists  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive zones  or  bands  of  polarised  light, 
forming  little  concentric  circles  in  the  skj, 
and  haying  a  common  centre  almost  always 
below  the  horizon,  and  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  sun.  It  U  produced  by  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  the  son's  lignt  through  the 
spherical  raindrops  on  which  the  rays  fall, 
and,  accordingly,  must  always  appear,  with. 
a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree  of  visibility, 
when  the  two  material  agencies  come  in 
contact  The  part  of  the  bky  on  which  the 
rainbow  is  thrown  is  mucn  more  bright 
within  than  without  the  bow.  The  outer 
space  U  dark,  almost  black  ；  and  the  inner 
space,  on  the  contrary,  meltB  into  the  violet 
almost  insensibly  (Nichol's  '  Cyclopedia  of 
the  Sciences,'  art.  Rainbow).  It  ia  here 
styled  God's  bow,  as  being  his  workman- 
ship (cf.  Ecclus.  xliiL  12),  and  his  seal  ap- 
pended  to  his  covenant  (ch.  ix.  17》  In  the 
oloud.  that  which  veils  the  heavtm, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  cover  (Gesenias). 
And  it  ihaU  be  for  a  token.  =  tie 

trflfitlov  (LXX.).  In  Greek  mythology  the 
rainbow  is  designated  by  a  name  (Iris)  which 
is  at  least  connected  with  c?pw,  to  speak,  and 
tlo^vn^  peace  ；  is  represented  as  the  daughter 
of  Thauma8  (wonder),  and  Electra  (bnght- 
nesa)  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  ；  is  assigned 
the  office  of  messenger  to  the  king  and  queen 
of  Olyippos  ；  and  is  depicted  asset  in  heaven 
for  a  si^i  (Homer,  '  1L/  xl  27  ；  xviL  547， 
548;  xxiv.  144,  159;  Virgil,  'Mil,1  iv. 
694  ；  v.  606;  Ovid,  'Met/  L  270;  xL  585). 
The  Persians  seem  to  have  associated  the 
rainbow  with  similar  ideas.  An  old  picture, 
mentioned  by  Stolberg,  represents  a  winged 
boy  on  a  rainbow  with  an  old  man  kneeling 
in  a  posture  of  worship.  The  Hindoos  de- 
scribe the  rainbow  as  a  warlike  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  Indras  their  god,  "  with  which 
he  hurls  flashing  darts  upon  the  impious 
giants  ； "  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  peace  ex- 
hibited to  man  "  when  the  combat  of  the 
heavens  is  silenced."  By  the  Chinese  it  is 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  troubles  and 
misfortunes  on  earth,  and  by  the  old  Scandi- 
navians aa  a  bridge  uniting  earth  and  heaven 
('  Ealisch  on  Genesis/ pp.  228,  224).  Tradi- 
tional reflections  of  tne  Biblical  narrative, 
they  do  not  "  account  for  the  application 
in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  rainbow  to  a  very 
remarkable  purpose,"  or  "explain  why  the 
New  Testament  represents  the  raiubow  as 
an  attribute  of  the  Divine  throne,"  or  "why 
angels  are  sent  as  messengers  on  earth 
(Ealisch)  ；  but  are  themselves  accounted  for 


and  explained  by  it  The  institution  of  the 
rainbow  as  a  sign  clearly  negatives  the  idea 
(Aauinas,  Cajetan)  that  it  was  originaUy 
and  naturally  &  sign  ；  which,  if  it  was,  "it 
was  a  lying  si^n,"  aince  the  Flood  came  not- 
withstanding its  prognostications  (Willet). 
Of  a  oorenant  "The  bow  in  the  hands  of 
man  was  an  instrumeiit  of  battle  (ch.  xlviii 
22  ；  Pa  vii.  12  ；  Prov.  vi  2  ；  Zech.  ix.  10)  ； 
but  the  bow  bent  by  the  hand  of  God  has 
become  a  symbol  of  peace "  (Woidflworth). 
Between  me  and  the  earth. 

Ver.  14.— And  it  shall  oome  to  ptM，  when 
I  bring  a  olond  over  the  earth.  Literally, 
wi  my  clouding  a  cloud,  I  e.  gathering 
clouds,  which  naturally  signify  store  of 
rain  (1  Kings  xviii  44,  45).  Clouds  are 
often  used  to  denote  afflictions  and  dangers 
(c£  Ezek.  xxx.  8,  18  ；  xzxii  7  ；  zzziv.  12  ； 
Joel  ii.  2).  That  the  bow  iKall  be  teen  in 
th*  oloud.  Literally,  and  the  bow  is  9een9 
which  it  always  is  when  the  sun's  rays  fS&U 
upon  it,  if  the  spectator's  back  ia  towards 
tne  light,  and  his  face  towards  the  cloud. 
Thus  at  the  moment  when  danger  seems 
to  threaten  most,  the  many-coloured  arch 
arrests  the  gaze. 

yer.  15.— And  I  will  remember  (cf.  ch. 
▼iii  1).  An  anthropomorphism  introduced 
to  remind  man  that  God  is  ever  faithful  to 
his  covenant  engagements  (Calvin).  "  God 
is  said  to  remember,  because  he  maketh  ns 
to  know  and  to  remember "  (Chrysostom). 
My  covenant  (vide  on  ver.  11),  which  is 
between  m«  and  jou  and  orery  living 
creature  of  all  flesh  ；  and  th«  waters  shall 
no  mm  become  a  fiwA—hayak  with  ^  =  to 
become  (cf.  ch.  ii.  7)  ；  literally,  shall  no 
more  be  (i  e.  grow)  to  a  flood  ；  or,  "and  there 
shall  no  more  be  the  waters  to  Uie  extent  of 
a  flood  "—to  destroy  all  flesh. 

Ver.  16.— And  the  bow  tluOl  be  in  the 
cloud;  and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may 
*  covenant  Liter- 


romember  the  everlMti  v 

ally,  the  tovenant  of  eternity.  One  of  those 
pregnant  Scripture  savings  that  have  in 
them  an  almost  inexhaustible  fulness  of 
meaning,  which  does  not  at  first  sight  dis- 
close itself  to  the  eye  of  the  unreflecting 
reader.  In  so  far  aa  the  Noachic  covenant 
was  simply  a  promise  that  there  should  be 
no  recurrence  of  a  flood,  the  covenant  of 
eternity  had  a  corresponding  limit  in  its 
duration  to  the  period  of  this  present  terres- 
trial economy.  But,  rightly  viewed,  the 
Noachic  covenant  was  the  orinnal  Adamic 
covenant  set  up  again  in  a  different  form  ； 
and  hence,  when  applied  to  it,  the  phrase 
ooTenant  of  eternity  is  entitled  to  retain 
its  highest  and  fullest  significance,  as  a 
covenant  reaching  from  eternity  to  eternity. 
Between  Ood  and  «rerj  living  ereatnrt  of 
all  flesh  that  is  upon  th«  earth. 
Ver.  17.— And  Ood  said  unto  IToah,  Thii 
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is  th«  toksn  of  ih«  oordnant  Murphy 
thinks  that  God  here  directed  the  patriarch's 
attention  to  an  actual  rainbow  ；  it  seems 
more  natural  to  conclude  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  interview  (ch.  viii  20)  the 
uk,  altar,  and  wondiippers  were  encircled 
by  its  variegated  arch.  Ealisch  compares 
with  the  rainoow  the  other  sig^ns  which  God 
gabsequentl^  appended  to  his  covenants  ； 
as,  c  g*、  circumcision  (ch.  xvii.  11),  the 
passover  (Ezod.  ziL  13),  the  sabbath  (ibid, 
xxxi  13Y.  The  Noachic  covenant  being  uni- 
versal, tne  sign  was  also  uniyersal ― "  ripac 
/upSwvv  dvSpuirmv"  (IL,  xi  27),  a  sign  to 
men  of  many  tonffnes.  Tlie  later  covenants 
nited 


being  limited  to  Israel,  their  signs  were  local 
and  provisional,  and  have  now  been  sup- 
planted by  the  higher  symbolism  of  the  Clins- 
tian  Choich^yiz.!  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 


and  the  Christian  sabbath.  Whieh  I  liaTd 
•itablifhed.  The  different  verbs  used  in  this 
passage  in  connection  with  n^l?  may  be 
here  brought  together.  1.  )0)  (ver.  12)  re- 
presenting the  covenant  as  a  gift  of  Divino 
grace.  2.  Wf)  (Hiph.  ；  vera.  9,  11,  17)  ex- 
hibiting the  covenant  as  something  which 
God  has  both  caused  to  stand  and  raised  up 
when  fallen.  3.  "QJ  (ver.  15)  depicting  the 
covenant  as  always  present  to  the  Divine 
mind.  Tuch,  Stahebn,  and  Delitzsch  detect 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Elohist  in  using  the 
first  and  second  of  these  verbs  instead  of 
HI?,  the  &yourite  expression  of  the  Jehovist. 
But  TYy^  ib  used  by  the  Elohist  in  ch.  xxL 
27，  32,"  while  in  Deut  iv.  18  the  Jehovist 
uses  D^pH-  Between  me  and  all  flesh  that 
is  upon  tlM  earth. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  16. ― The  cavmarU  renewed.  I.  The  Author  op  thb  covenant.  God.  This 
is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  ordinary  language  a  covenant  signifies 
"  a  mutual  contract  between  two  (or  more)  parties  "  (Hodge,  1  Syet  Theol.,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  355)  ；  cf.  cb.  xxL  27  (Abraham  and  Abimelech);  Josh.  xziv.  26  (Joshua  and  Israel)  ； 
1  Sam.  xviii.  3  (Jonathan  and  David)  ；  1  Kings  xz.  34  (Ahab  and  Benhadad)  ；  "  com- 
prehending a  promise  made  by  the  one  to  the  other,  accompanied  with  a  condition, 
upon  the  performance  of  which  the  accepter  becomes  entiUed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  "  (Dick's  *  Tlieol.  Lect.，，  xlv.).  Applied,  however,  to  those  transactions 
between  God  and  man  which  took  their  rise  subsequent  to  the  fall,  a  covenant  is 
an  arrangement  or  disposition  originated  bv  God  under  which  certain  free  and 
gracious  promises  are  made  over  to  man,  which  promises  are  ratified  by  sacrifice 
and  impose  certain  obligations  on  their  recipients,  while  they  are  usually  connected 
with  institutions  illustrative  of  their  nature  (cf.  *  Kelly  on  the  Covenants,'  lect.  i.  p. 
12).  But,  taking  either  definition  of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  that  the  initial  move- 
ment in  any  such  transaction  must  belong  to  God  ；  and  with  special  emphasis 
does  God  claim  to  be  the  sole  Author  of  the  covenant  established  with  Noah  and 
his  descendaDts  (vers.  9,  11,  12,  17). 

II.  Thb  parties  to  the  covenant,  i.  e.  the  persons  interested  in  the  covenant  ； 
viz.,  Noah  and  his  posterity.  But  Noah  and  hi8  sons  at  that  time  were ― 1.  The 
headi  of  the  race.  Hence  the  covenant  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  world- 
wide aspect.  Because  of  their  connection  with  Noah  the  entire  family  of  man  had 
an  interest  in  its  provisions.  2.  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  As  believers  Noah 
and  his  family  had  been  saved  ；  and  witii  them,  in  the  character  of  believers, 
the  covenant  was  made.  Hence  it  had  also  a  special  outlook  to  the  Church,  for 
whom  it  had  a  blessing  quite  distinct  from  that  which  it  conferred  upon  the  world  as 
such. 

III.  The  8UBSTANCB  of  the  covenant.  Galling  it  bo  frequently  as  he  does  "  my 
covenant ft  (ch.  vi.  18;  vii.  9, 11),  the  Author  of  it  seems  desirous  to  connect  it  in 
our  thoughts  with  that  old  covenant  which,  more  than  sixteen  centuries  earlier,  he 
had  established  with  mankind  immediately  after  the  fall.  Now  that  covenant  was 
in  substance  an  arrangement,  disposition,  proposal,  or  promise  of  mercy  and  salva- 
tion ；  and  that  has  been  the  essential  element  in  every  covenant  that  God  has  made 
with  man.  So  to  speak,  GodTs  covenant  is  just  anoUier  name  for  his  formal  convey- 
ance to  mankind  sinners  of  the  free  gift  of  Christ  and  his  salvation. 

IV.  Thb  form  of  the  covenant.  While  in  every  age  essentially  the  same,  the 
form  of  the  covenant  has  been  changing  with  the  changing  eras  of  human  history. 
When  we  speak  of  a  change  of  dispensation,  the  thing  meant  is  a  change  upon  the 
outward  form  or  mode  of  representing  the  covenant ~~ a  dispensution  being  a  Divine 
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arrangement  for  communicating  blessing.  In  prediluvian  times  the  form  whidi  the 
covenant  assumed  was  the  promise  of  the  woman's  seed.  From  the  Deluge  onwards 
it  was  a  promise  of  forbearance » "  Neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood  ；  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  a  flood  to  destroy  the  ear^i."  In 
the  patriarchal  era  it  became  the  promise  of  a  son  "  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed "  (ch.  zii.  3  ；  xviii.  18  ；  zzii.  18).  Under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation the  promise  of  a  prophet  like  unto  Moees  (Dent  xviii.  16)  ；  daring  the 
monarchy  the  promise  of  a  lung  to  sit  upon  David's  throne  (2  Sam.  vii.  12)  ；  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah  the  promise  of  a  sofEenng  servant  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xlii.,  liii.)  ； 
in  the  fulness  of  the  times  it  assumed  its  permanent  form,  vis.,  that  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  woman's  seed,  as  Abraham^  child,  as  David's 
sod,  as  Jehovah's  servant. 

V.  The  seal  of  the  covenant.  Covenant  transactions  under  the  old  or  Levitical 
dispensation  were  invariably  accompanied  with  the  offering  up  of  sacrificial  victims, 
as  a  public  attestation  of  the  binding  character  of  the  arrangement.  The  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Noah  had  also  its  sacrificial  seal.  1.  The  meritorious  sacri/ice. 
The  propitiatory  offering  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  sole  ground  of  which  he  is 
well  pleased  with  and  mercifully  disposed  towards  the  race  of  sinful  man.  2. 
The  typical  sacrifice.  The  offering  of  Noah  upon  Ararat  after  emerging  from  the 
ark. 

VI.  Thb  sign  of  thb  covenant.  The  rainbow,  which  was ~> 1.  A  universal  sign. 
The  covenant  having  been  made  with  the  entire  family  of  man,  it  was  in  a  manner 
requisite  that  the  sign  should  be  one  which  was  patent  to  the  race  ；  not  limited  and 
local  and  national,  like  circumcision,  afterwards  given  to  the  Hebrews  or  Abrahamide, 
but  universal,  ubiquitous,  cosmopolitan  ；  and  such  was  the  rainbow.  This  was  a 
first  mark  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  God  towards  the  family  which  he  had  taken 
into  covenant  with  himself.  2.  An  attractive  sign.  Such  as  could  not  fail  to  arrest 
the  gaze  of  those  whose  special  interest  it  was  to  behold  it.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  quickness  with  which  it  attracts  the  eye,  and  the  pleasurable 
feelings  which  its  sight  enkindles.  In  its  selection,  then,  to  be  a  sign  and  symbol 
of  his  covenant,  instead  of  something  in  itself  repulsive  or  even  indiSerent,  we  can 
detect  another  proof  of  kindness  on  the  part  oi  God.  3.  A  seawnable  sign.  At 
the  very  moment,  as  it  were,  when  nature's  elements  are  threatening  Another  deluge, 
tbe  signal  of  heaven's  clemency  is  hung  oat  upon  the  watery  sky  to  rebuke  the  f^ara 
of  men.  Another  token  of  special  kindness  on  the  part  of  God.  4.  A  suggtative 
sign ― suggestive  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Possibly  this  was  the  chief  reason  why 
the  rainbow  was  selected  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant  ；  a  farther  display  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  God. 

VII.  The  perpetuity  of  the  covenant.  1.  To  eternity  (ver.  16).  In  so  far  as 
it  was  a  spiritual  covenant  with  the  believing  Church,  it  was  desigried  to  be  unto, 
as  it  had  actually  been  from,  everlasting.  2.  For  perpetual  generations  (ver.  12). 
In  so  far  as  it  was  a  providential  covenant  with  the  race,  it  was  designed  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  time.  • 

Lessons: ― 1.  The  exceeding  riches  of  Divine  grace  in  dealing  with  men  by  way 
of  a  covenant.  2.  The  exceeding  faithfulness  of  God  in  adhering  to  his  covenant, 
notwithstanding  man's  sinfulness  and  provocation.  3.  The  exceeding  hopefulness 
of  man's  position  in  being  placed  beneath  a  covenant  of  mercy. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBa 

Vers.  8 17.  ―  The  new  Noachic  covenant  estaUtshed.  I.  It  is  a  covenant  of 
life.  It  embraces  all  the  posterity  of  Noah,  i.  e*  it  is ― 1.  The  new  foundaiion  on 
which  humanity  rests.  2.  It  passes  through  man  to  all  JUth^  to  all  living  creatures. 
8.  The  sign  of  it,  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud,  is  also  the  emblem  of  the  salvation  which 
may  be  said  to  be  typified  in  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  bis  family.  4.  The  back- 
ground is  the  same  element  wherewith  the  world  was  destroyed,  representing  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  against  the  sin  of  man.  On  that  righteousness  God  nets  the 
뼤  of  hve、  which  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  light ~ the  sun  being  the  emblem  of 
Divine  goodness ― radiating  from  the  infinite  centre  in  the  glorious  Father  of  all. 
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"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  token  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall 
be  seen  in  the  cloud" 

II.  God's  revelation  sbt  before  our  faith.  1.  It  is  waiting  to  be  reco^ni$ed. 
When  we  place  ourselves  in  right  relation  to  the  revelations  and  promises  o£ 
Jehovah  we  can  always  see  the  bow  on  the  cloud  of  sense,  on  events— -6r^rA/  com- 
passion on  the  darkest  providence.  2.  There  is  an  interdependence  between  the 
objective  and  subjective.  The  rainbow  is  the  natural  result  of  an  adjustment  between 
the  sun,  the  earth,  the  cloud  falling  in  rain,  and  man,  the  beholder.  Take  the  earth 
to  represent  the  abiding  laws  of  man's  nature  and  God's  righteousness,  the  falling 
elotta  to  represent  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  human  sin,  the  sun  the 
revealed  love  and  mercy  of  God  sending  forth  its  beams  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  judgment  ；  then  let  there  be  faith  in  man  to  look  up  and  rejoice  in  that 
which  is  set  before  him,  and  he  will  behold  the  rainbow  of  the  covenant  even  on  tho 
very  background  of  the  condemnation. 

III.  Transfigubbd  rightbousnbss  in  bedemption.  The  cross  at  once  condemna- 
tion and  life.  The  same  righteousness  which  once  destroyed  the  earth  is  manifested 
in  Christ  Jesus ~> "  righteousness  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe." 

IV.  Union  of  God  and  man.  God  himself  is  said  to  look  upon  the  sign  of  tho 
covenant  tiiat  he  may  remember.  So  man  looking  and  God  looking  to  the  same 
jpiedge  of  salvation.  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciled,"  &c.  Their  reconciiiatioD  is 
complete  and  established. ― R. 

Ver.  13. ― The  bow  in  the  cloud.  With  deep  joy  and  yet  with  awe  must 
Noah  have  looked  around  him  on  leaving  the  ark.  On  every  side  signs  of  the 
mighty  destruction  ；  the  earth  scarcely  dried,  and  the  busy  throng  of  men  (Luke 
xviL  27)  all  gone.  Yet  signs  of  new  life  ；  the  earth  putting  forth  verdure,  as 
though  preparing  for  a  new  and  happier  chapter  of  history.  His  first  recorded  act 
was  sacrifioe ― an  acknowledgment  that  his  preserved  life  was  God's  gift,  a  new 
profession  of  faith  in  him.  Then  God  gave  the  promise  that  no  such  destruction 
should  again  befall  the  earth,  and  so  ordered  the  sign  that  the  rain-cloud  which 
might  excite  the  fear  should  bring  with  it  the  rainbow,  the  pledge  of  the  covenant. 
But  as  ch.  vi.  18  foreshadowed  the  Christian  covenant  (1  Pet  in.  21)  in  its  aspect 
of  deliverance  from  destruction,  the  text  points  to  the  same  in  its  bearing  on  daily 
life  and  service.  The  God  ward  life  and  renewal  of  the  will  which  the  law  could  not 
produce  (Rom.  viii.  3)  is  made  sure  to  believers  through  the  constraining  power  ot 
the  love  of  Christ  (cf.  1  John  iii.  3  ；  Rev.  xii.  11).  And  if  clouds  should  cause  fear, 
and  God's  face  be  hidden,  and  the  energy  of  dedication  grow  languid,  we  are 
reminded  (Rom.  vi.  14  ；  Gal.  v.  24).  And  in  the  vision  or  the  glorified  Church 
(Rev.  iv.  3)  the  rainbow  again  appears,  pointing  back  to  the  earlv  sign,  connecting 
them  as  parts  of  one  scheme,  and  visibly  setting  forth  the  glory  of  G<kL  in  bis  meroy 
and  mce  (cf.  Exod.  zxxiii.  19  ；  xxxiv.  6  ；  John  i.  14). 

I.  THE  COVENANT  WAS  MADE  WITH  NOAH  AND  HIS  SEED  AS  CHILDREN  OF  FAITH. 

They  had  believed  in  God's  revealed  way  of  salvation  and  entered  the  ark  (cf.  Num. 
zzi.  8).  The  root  of  a  Christian  life  is  belief  in  a  finished  redemption  (2  Cor.  v.  14  ； 
1  John  v.  11);  not  belief  that  the  doctrine  is  true,  but  trust  in  the  fact  as  the  one 
ground  of  hope.  Hast  thou  acted  on  God,s  call  ；  entered  the  ark  ；  trusted  Christ  ； 
none  else,  nothing  else?  Waitest  thou  for  something  in  thyself  ？  Noah  did  not 
think  of  fitness  when  told  to  enter,  God  calleth  thee  as  unfit  (cf.  1  Tim.  i.  15). 
Try  to  believe  ；  make  a  real  effort  (cf.  Matt.  xv.  28  ；  Mark  ix.  23). 

II.  Thb  power  of  ▲  Christian  life  ；  faith  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Look  to 
the  bow.  "  Looking  unto  Jesus."  The  world  is  the  field  on  which  God's  grace 
is  shown  ；  we  are  the  actors  by  whom  his  work  is  done.  How  shall  we  do  tliis  ？ 
Beset  by  hindrances ~~ love  of  the  world,  love  of  self,  love  of  ease.  We  cannot 
of  oarselves  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  33,  34  ；  Rom.  zi.  20).  We  are  strong  only  in  trusting 
to  the  power  of  the  Lord  (cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  10  ；  Phil.  iv.  13). 

III.  In  this  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  helpbr.  His  office  is  to  reveal  Christ  to  the 
£OuL    His  help  is  promised  if  sought  for. ― M. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  18.— And  fhe  Mill  of  Koah,  that  went 
forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shorn,  and  Hani,  and 
Japheth,  who  are  here  again  mentioned  as  the 
heads  of  the  nations  into  which  the  fSeunOy 
of  man  developed,  the  writer  having  described 
the  important  modifications  made  upon  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
being  now  about  to  proceed  with  the  onward 
coarse  of  human  history.  The  present  sec- 
tion, extending  to  ver.  27,  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  Jehovistic  author  (Tuch,  Bleek,  Ea- 
lisch,  Colenso,  Kuenen),  though  by  David- 
son it  is  ascribed  to  a  so-called  redactor,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  present  clause,,  which  is 
recognised  as  the  Jenovisfs  contribution  to 
the  story.  The  ground  of  this  apportionment 
is  the  introduction  of  the  name  Jehovah  in 
ver.  26  (q.  v.),  and  certain  traces  throughout 
the  paragraph  of  the  style  of  writing  sup* 
posed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  supplementer. 
And  Ham  is  the  father  of  Oanaaa.  Kena'an, 
the  depressed  or  low  one  :  either  the  Low- 
lander  or  inhabitant  of  a  low  coast  country 
as  opposed  to  the  loftier  regions  (Aram)  ； 
from  £ana\  to  be  low,  depressed,  in  situation, 
as  of  land  (Gesenius)  ；  or  more  probably  tho 
servile  one  in  spirit  (Fiirat,  Murphy,  Keil, 
Lange).    The  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this 


tice  here,  and  of  the  similar  one  in  ver. 
22,  was  obviously  to  draw  attention  to  the 
circumstance,  not  "  that  the  origin  of  Israel's 
ascendancy  and  of  Canaan's  degradation  dates 
so  far  back  as  the  family  of  the  second 
founder  of  the  human  race,"  as  if  the 
writer's  standpoint  were  long  subsequent  to 
the  conquest  (Kalisch),  but  tnat.  "as  Israel 
was  now  going  to  possess  the  land  of  Canaan, 
they  mi^it  know  that  now  was  the  time 
when  the  corse  of  Canaan  and  his  posterity 
should  take  place"  (WUlet). 

Ver.  19.— These  are  the  three  10m  of 
Hoah;  and  of  them  wm  th«  whole  earth 
i.  e.  the  earth's  population  (cf.  ch.  xi.  1  ； 
xix.  81)— overfpread.  More  correctly,  dis- 
persed themselves  abroad,  ^ttowdptieav  iwi 
waoav  rijv  y^v  (LXX.)  ；  disseminatum  est 
omne  genus  hominum  (Vulgate). 

Ver.  20.— And  Hoah  be^tn  to  be  an  hoi- 
bandman.  Literally,  a  man  of  the  ground. 
Vvr  terrce  (Vulgate)  ；  dvOpuwo^  yttapyhg  y^c 

(LXX.)  ；  Chald.,  \Xpm  n^p  "l5J  =  vtrco- 
lens  terrain;  agrhultura  dediturus.  Cf. 
Josh.  v.  4,  "a  man  of  war ； "  2  Sam.  xvi 
7,  "a  man  of  blood;"  Gen.  xlvi  82,  "a 
man  of  cattle  ； "  Exod.  iv.  10,  "a  man 
of  worda"  And  lie  planted  a  vineyard. 
So  Murphj,  Wordsworth,  Kalisch.  Keil, 
Delitzscfi,  and  Lange  regard  i$h  hd  Adamah, 
with  the  art,  as  in  apposition  to  Noah, 
and  read,  "And  Noah,  the  husbandman, 


began  and  planted  a  vineyard,"  L  e.  eoepit 
pCantare  (cf  Geseniaa,  'Gram./  $142,  8; 
Glasa^  Sacra  Philologis/  lib.  iii.  tr  iii.  can. 
84).  Neither  interpretation  preeupposcs  that 
husbandry  and  vine  cultiyation  were  now 
practised  for  the  first  time.  That  Armenia  is  a 
wine-growing coontir  is  testified  byXenophon 
('Anab.,'  iv.  4,  9).  That  the  vine  was  abund- 
antly cultivated  in  Egypt  is  evident  from 
representations  on  the  monuments,  as  well 
as  from  Scriptural  allusions.  The  Effyptiana 
say  that  Osiris,  the  Greeks  that  Dionysus, 
the  Romans  that  Saturn,  first  taught  men 
the  cultivation  of  the  tree  and  the  uae  of  its 
fruit. 

Ver.  21.  — And  h«  drank  of  the  wine. 

P.,-;  "perhaps  so  called  from  babbling  up 
and  fermenting  ； "  connected  with  J1J  (Gese- 
nius).  Though  the  first  mention  of  wine  in 
Soriptnre,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
natural  process  of  fermentation  for  so  many 
centuries  escaped  the  notice  of  the  enterpris- 
Cainite8}  or  even  of  the  Sethites  ；  tnat, 
had  been  in  use  before  this, 


^ho\  ᅮ  . 

wine  Had  not  been  extracted  from  them' 
(Murphy)  ；  or  that  Noah  was  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  and.  effects  of  this  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  (Chrysoetom,  Theodoret,  Keil, 
Liuige).  The  article  before  indicates  that 
the  patriarch  was  "familiar  with  the  use 
and  treatment "  of  the  grape  (Kalisch)  ；  and 
Moses  does  not  saj  this  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  patriarch  tasted  the  fermented 
liquor  (Calvin,  Wordsworth).  And  wm 
drunken.  The  verb  ^  (wh  ence  shechar, 
strong  drink,  Num.  zzriii  7),  to  drink  to 
the  full,  very  often  signifies  to  make  oneself 
drunken,  or  simply  to  be  intoxicated  as  the 
result  of  drinking  ；  and  that  which  the  Holy- 
Spirit  here  reprobates  is  not  the  partaking  of 
tne  fruit  of  tne  vine,  but  the  drinking  so  as 
to  be  intoxicated  thereby.  Since  the  sin  of 
Noah  cannot  be  ascribed  to  ignorance,  it  ia 
perhaps  right,  as  well  as  charitable,  to  at* 
tribute  it  to  ace  and  inadvertence.  Six 
hundred  yean  old  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  he 
must  have  been  considerably  beyond  this  when 
Ham  saw  him  overtaken  in  ais  fault,  since 
Canaan  was  Ham's  foorUi  son  (ch.  z.  0),  and 
the  firet  was  not  born  till  after  the  exit  fh>m 
the  ark  (ch.  viiL  18).  But  from  whatever 
cause  induced,  the  drunkenness  of  Noah  was 
not  entirely  guiltless  ；  it  was  sinful  in  itself, 
and  led  to  ft^ther  shame.  And  h«  wm  un- 
covered.   Literally,  he  uncovered  Mnuelf. 

Hithpael  of  to  make  naked,  which  more 
correctly  indicates  the  personal  guilt  of  the 
patriarch  than  the  A.  V.,  or  the  LXX.,  iri  /i* 
vMt!,  That  intozicatkm  tends  to  sensoaJi^, 
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cl  the  cases  of  Lot  (ch.  ziz.  88)^. 
ᅳ  Belshazzar  「 


(Esther  i  10,  11), 
6).   WitUn  hit  tent 

(LXX. 


Ver.  22.— And  Ham,      fittlier  of  Oftiuum, 

Pudenda,  from 


root 


•taw  the  ntkedneM. 

(JTT^)  signifying  to  make  nakod,  from 
kindred  root  to  which  (DU{)  comes  the  term 
ezpTossiye  of  the  nakedness  of  Adam  and 
Eye  after  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  (ch. 
iii.  7\  The  sin  of  Ham ᅳ not  a  "trifling 
and  unintentional  transgression  "  (Von  Boh- 
len)— obviously  lay  not  in  seeing  what  per- 
liaps  he  may  nave  come  upon  unexpectedly, 
but  (1)  in  wickedly  rejoicing  in  what  ne 
saw,  which,  considering  who  he  was  that 
was  overcome  with  wine, ― "  the  minister  of 
■alTation  to  men,  and  the  chief  restorer  of 
the  world," ― the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  Ham,— that  of  father,— the  advanced  age 
to  which  he  had  now  come,  and  the  compara- 
tively mature  years  of  Ham  himself,  who  was 
"  already  more  than  a  hundred  years  • "  " 
should  have  fillod  him  with  sincere  soi 


ban  a  hundred  years  old," 
1  him  with  sincere  sorrow  ； 
'aed  nan^uam  vino  victom  patrem  filius 
risisset,  nisi  prins  ejecisset  ammo  illam  re- 
Terentiam  et  opinionem,  qatB  in  liberis  de 
parentibns  ex  mandato  Dei  existere  debet" 
(Luther)  ；  and  (2)  in  reporting  it,  doubtless 
with  a  malicious  purpose,  to  his  brethren. 
And  told  hit  two  brethren  without.  Pos- 
■iblv  inviting  them  to  come  and  look  upon 
their  fother's  shame. 


Ver.  28.— And  8hem  and  Japheth  took 

Literally,  the  robe,  '  • 
―  -、  {m  - 


which 


Siuathand  (Keil,  Lange);  the  iimlah,  which 
was  an  outer  cloak  (Deut  x.  18  ； 
10  ；  Isa.  iii  6y  7),  in  which: 
wrapped  themselyet  (" 
hb  the  letters  are  transi 
becomes  salmah  (ct  Ezod.  zxii.  8  ； 
Micah  a  8).  And  Uid  it  upon  betli  thtir 
■boulders,  amd  went  l»okwardi,aEd  eormd 
thib  nak»dA6M  of  th«ir  fitthtr  ；  amd  their 
fM6f  were  baokward,  amd  they  taw  not  th« 
nakedndM  of  their  fitUiMr  ；  ther 


©by  i 


"the  regard  they  paid  to  their 
honour  and  their  own  modesty  "  (Cal' 


Ver.  24.— And  Hoah 
wine.  I.e、  the  effects  of  his  wine  (c£  1  Sam. 


). 

awoke  from  his 


87);  V£Xv^  (LXX);  "be- 

>  :  _r  vi_  »»  /m 


follj  oon8cioii8  of  his  condition"  (T. 
s>  And  knew.  Brinspiiti tlon (Alford) ； 


14； 
came  f 

Lewis)  • 
more  'probaUy  by  makinK  inqnirros  as  to 
the  reason  of  the  nmlan  ooverii^  him. 
What  liii  younger  mb.  Literally,  Kis  son, 
the  little  one,  i  e.  the  jonhgest  son  (Willot, 
Murphy,  Wordsworth,  T.  Lewis,  Alford, 
Oanolish),  or  the  younger  son  (Keil,  Bosh. 
Kaiisch)  ；  cC  ch.  v.  82.  Generallj  belieyed 
to  have  been  Ham,  though  by  many  Canaan 
is  understood  (Aben  Ezra,  Theodoret,  Pro- 
oopio8,  Scaligcr,  Poole,  Jamieson,  Inglis, 


Lewis).     Origen  mentions  \ 


tradition 
of  Noah, 


that 
and 


Canaan  first  saw  the  shame 
told  it  to  hia  father.  Wordsworth,  following 
Chry80stom，  believes  Canaan  may  have  been 


an  accomplice.  '  The  Speaker's  Commentary' 
thinks  it  would  solve  the  difficulty  which 
attaches  to  the  cursing  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  25.  —And  h«  said.  Not  in  personal 
resentment,  since  "the  fall  of  Noah  is  not  at 
all  conuected  with  his  prophecy,  except  as 
serving  to  bring  out  the  real  character  of  his 
children,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the  differ- 
ent destinies  which  he  was  to  announce  as 
awaitinff  their  respective  races  "  (Candlish)  ； 
but  under  the  impulse  of  a  prophetic  spirit 
(Poole,  Keil,  Lanse,  Candlish,  Murphy,  and 
expositors  generally),  which,  however,  had 
its  historical  occasion  in  the  foregoing  inci- 
dent The  8tractore  of  the  prophecy  is 
perfectly  symmetrica],  introducing,  in  three 
poetical  verses,  (1)  the  curse  of  6maan,  (2) 
the  blessing  of  Shem,  and  (3)  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Japheth,  and  in  all  three  giving 


nonnced  upon  the  son  of  Ham.  Carted. 


promiiience  to  the  doom  of  servitude  pro- 
nced  upon  the  son  of  Ham.  Carted.  The 
>nd  curee  pronounced  upon  a  human 


j,  the  first  having  been  on  Cain  (ch.  iv. 
11).  Colenso  notices  that  all  the  curses 
belong  to  the  Jehovistic  writer  ；  but  vide 
ch.  xlix.  6，  7,  which  Tuch  and  Bleek  ascribed 
to  the  Elohist,  though,  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  "  curse,"  by  Davidson  and 
others  it  is  now  assigned  to  the  Jehovist 
That  this  curse  was  not  an  imprecation,  bat 
a  prediction  of  the  future  subjection  of  the 
Ganaanites,  has  been  maintained  (Theodoret, 
Venema,  Willet),  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
its  fifdlinff  upon  Canaan  ；  bat  (1)  as  the 
contrary  "  blessing  "  implies  the  inheritance 
of  gooa  in  virtue  of  a  Divino  disposition  to 
that  effect,  so  does  "cursing"  import  subjec- 
tion to  evil  by  the  same  Divine  power  ；  and 
(2)  if  we  eliminate  the  moral  element  from 
the  doom  of  Canaan,  which  clearly  referred 
to  a  condition  of  temporal  servitude,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  language  of  Noah 
should  not  be  r^jgarded  as  a  solemnly  pro- 
nounced and  Divinely  guaranteed  infliction  ； 
while  (3)  as  the  corse  is  obvioualy  aimed  at 
the  nations  tnd  peoples  descending  from  the 
execrated  person,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to 
sappoee  that  many  indiyidnals  amongst  those 
nations  and  peoples  might  attain  to  a  high 
degree  of  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperi^r. 
B»  Omuuul  (1)  Not  Ham,  the  &ther  of 
Gtaaan  (Arabic  Yeraioii)  ；  nor  (2)  all  the 
sons  of  Haniy^hoTigh  concentrated  in  Canaan 
*"    "  》  Ganaau 

v     «n,  Han 

ᅳ  、  ,  — lah,  Kalisch,  Lange,  et  alii). 

For  the  formal  omission  of  Ham  many  dif- 
ferent reasons  have  been  assi^ed.    (1)  Be- 
cause God  had  preserred  hin  "  " 
ish  oommentaton). 


l  Him  in  the  ark  (J«w- 
(2)BecftU8eif  Hamlud 
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been  mentioned  all  his  other  sons  would 
have  been  implicated  (PereriuB,  Lange).  (3) 
Because  the  sin  of  Ham  was  comparatively 
trifling  (Bohlen).  For  the  cursing  of  Canaan 
instead  of  Ham,  it  has  been  urged ― (1) 
That  he  was  Ham's  youn^st  son,  as  Ham 
was  Noah's  (Hoffman  and  Delitzsch)  ；  surely 
a  very  insufficient  reason  for  God  cursing 
any  one  ！  (2)  That  he  was  the  real  per- 
petrator of  the  crime  (Aben  Ezra,  Procopius, 
roole,  Jamie8on,  Lewis,  kc).  (3)  That 
thereby  the  greatness  of  H&m's  sin  was 
evinced  (Cal\on).  (4)  That  Canaan  was 
already  walking  in  the  steps  of  his  father's 
impiefy  (Ambrose,  Merccrus,  Keil).  (5)  That 
Noah  foresaw  that  the  Canaanites  would 
abundantly  deserve  this  visitation  (Calvin, 
Wordsworth,  Murphy,  Kalisch,  Lange).  We 
incline  to  think  the  truth  lies  in  the  last 
throo  reasons.  A  serrant  of  lervaatf.  A 
Hebraism  for  the  superlative  degree  ；  cf. 
"  King  of  kinp,"  "holy  of  holies,"  "the 
song  of  songs  {vide  Gesenius,  §  119).  1. 1， 
"the  last  even  among  servants "  (Calvin)  ； 
"  a  servant  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
bondage  and  degradation  "  (Bush)  ；  "  vilis- 
sima  servitute  pressus "  (SoL  Glass)  ；  "a 
most  base  and  vile  servant "  (Ainsworth)  ； 
"a  working  servant"  (Chaldee)  ;  "the  lowest 
of  slaves  (Keil)  ；  icaiq  oUiriiQ  (LXX.), 
which  "conveys  the  notion  of  permanent 
hereditary  servitude "  (Kalisch).  Keil, 
HengBtenbeTg,  and  Wordsworth  see  an  allu- 
sion to  this  condition  in  the  name  Canaan 
(q.v.9  supra),  which,  however,  Lange  doubts. 
Shall  lie  be  to  hit  brethren.  A  prophecy 
which  was  afterwards  abundantly  fulfilled, 
the  Canaanites  in  the  time  of  Joshua  having 
been  partly  exterminated  and  partly  reduced 
to  the  lowest  form  of  slavery  by  the  Israel- 
ites who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Shem 
(Josh.  ix.  2d),  those  that  remained  being 
subsequently  reduced  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  20,  21)  ；  while  the  Phenicians,  along 
with  the  Carthaginians  and  £ 향 ptians,  who 
all  belonged  to  the  family  of  Canaan,  were 
subjected  by  the  Japhetic  Persians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Romans  (Keil). 

Ver.  26.— And  he  taid— not  "  Blessed  of 
Jehovah,  my  God,  be  Shem  "  (Jamieson),  as 
mmht  have  been  anticipated  (this,  equally 
witn  the  omission  of  Ham's  name,  lifts  the 
entire  patriarchal  utterance  out  of  tie  region 
of  mere  personal  feeling),  .but— Blessed ~ 
향ᄀ 9  when  applied  to  God  signifies  an 
ascriptioft  of  praise  (cf.  Ps.  cxHv.  15  ；  Ephes. 
i.  3)  ；  when  applied  to  man,  an  invocation  of 

food  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  19,  20  ；  Ps.  cxxviii  1  ； 
【eb.  vii  6>— bo  the  Lord  God—  literally, 
Jehovah,  Elohim  of  Shem  (cf.  ch.  xxiv. 
27)  ；  Jehovah  being  the  proper  personal 
name  of  God,  of  whom  it  is  predicated  that 
he  is  the  Elohim  of  Shem  ；  equivalent  to  a 
statement  not  simply  that  Shem  should 


enjoy  "a  rare  and  transceudent,"  " Divine 
or heayenly.'"ble8sing (Calvin),  or  "a most 
abundant  blesBing,  reaching  its  highest  point 
in  the  promised  Seed "  (Lather)  ；  but  that 
Jehovah,  the  one  living  and  true  God.  diould 
be  his  God,  And  that  the  knowleage  and 
practice  of  the  true  religion  should  oontiniiA 
among  hU  descendants,  with,  perhaps,  a 
hint  that  the  promised  Seed  should  spring 
from  his  loins  ((Ecolampadius,  Willet,  Mnr- 

Shy,  Keil,  kc) ― of  Shem.  In  the  name 
hem  (name,  renown)  there  may  lie  an  alln« 
aion  to  the  spiritaal  exaltation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Semitic  nations  (videch^  v.  82). 

And  Canaan  shall  be  hit  lenrant  、D》 

DH^  (Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic),  i.  e,  the 
two  brothers  (Delitzsch),  their  descendants 
(Enobel,  Keil),  Shem  and  Jehovah  (Bash)  ； 

or  more  probably  =  A,  as  a  collective  sin- 
gular (cf.  Gesenius,  §  103,  2),  t.  e,  Shem, 
including  his  descendants  (LXX,  ahrov  ； 
Kalisch,  Lange,  Murphy). 

Ver.  27.— OocL  Elohvnu  If  vers.  18—27 
are  Jehovistic  (TucSi,  Blaek,  Oolenso,  et  alii), 
why  Elohim  t  Is  this  a  proof  that  the 
Jehovistic  document  was  revised  \n  tito 
Elohistic  author,  as  the  presence  of  Jenorah 
in  any  so-called  Elohistic  section  is  regarded 
as  an  interpolation  by  the  supplementer? 
To  obviate  this  inference  Dayicbon  assigns 
vers.  20—27  to  his  redactor.  But  the 
change  of  name  is  sufficiently  explained 
when  we  remember  that  "  Jehovah,  as  such, 
never  was  the  God  of  Japheth's  descendant^ 
and  that  the  expression  would  hare  been  as 
manifestly  improper  if  applied  to  him  as  it 
is  in  its  proper  place  applied  to  Shem** 
(Quarry,  p.  893).    Shall  enlarge  Japhetk 

；  literally,  shall  enlarge  or  make 
room  fir  the  one  that  spreads  abroad;  or, 
"may  God  concede  an  ample  space  to  Ja- 
pheth  "  (Gesenius).  "  Wide  let  God  make 
ft  for  Japheth  "  (Keil).  "  God  give  enlarge- 
ment to  Japhoth"  (Lange).  So  LXX.,  Vul- 
gate, Chaldee,  Synac,  Arabic.  The  words 
form  a  paronomasia,  ―  both  the  verb  and 
the  noun  being  connected  with  the  root 
rUJ9,  to  spread  abroad  ；  Hiph.,  to  cause  to 
lie  open,  hence  to  make  room  for, ~ and  refer 
to  the  widespread  diffusion  and  remarkable 
prosperity  of  the  Japhetic  nations.  The 
fomuiar  interpretation  which  rendere  "  God 
will  persuade  Japheth,  the  persuadible,"  tL  €» 
inclino  his  heart  by  the  gospel  so  tliat  he 
may  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (Juniiu, 
Vatablus.  Calvin,  Willet,  Ainsworth),  is  dis- 
credited by  the  facts  (1)  that  the  verb  never 
means  to  persuade,  except  in  a  bad  sense  (cf. 
1  Kings  xxii  20),  and  (2)  that  in  this  sense 
it  is  never  followed  by  7,  but  always  by  the 
accusative  (vide  Gesenius,  sub.  nom.  ；  cL 
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Bush,  p. 

that  ■ 
eztensiye) 


109).   The  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
apparant  from  the  ciroumstanos 
proter  Europam  "  (tb^Sur^  =  wide, 


mazimam  Aam  partem,  totum 
demi^ae  noynm  orbom,  veluti  immens» 
aoagnitadini8  auctariom,  Japheto  posterique 
ejus  in  perpetoam  posseasioiiem  obtigisse  ** 
MisceL/  lib.  iL  a  4,  quoted  by 
z.  2 ― 6,  in  which  Japheth  is 

〜  rro0enitor  of  fourteen  pec  ' 

to  whkh  are  added  the  inhabitants  o] 
lands  washed  bv 
power  of  Japhetn 


ejus  i 
(PuUer, 

GIms)  ；  c£  ― 
given  as  the  progenitor  of  fourteen  peoples, 
'  •  '        added  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bv  the  sea.   The  exptamwe 
_  Japhetn  "refei*  not  obIt  to  the 

territory  and  the  multitude  of  tibe  Japlieth- 


ites,  bat  also  to  their  intBllaetual  and  active 
Realties.  The  metaakjrfee  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  philosophy  of  l£e  Greeka,  the  military 
|»x>weB8  of  t&  Bomans.  and  the  modern 
Bcienoe  a&d  civilisation  of  the  world  are  due 
to  ths  race  of  Japheth  "  (Murphy).  And  he 
― not  Elohim  (Philo.,  Theodoret,  Onkdos, 
Dathe,  Banmgarten,  et  ali€}9  which  (1)  sub- 
stantially repeats  the  blessing  already  given 
to  Shem,  and  (2)  would  introanoe  an  allusion 
to  the  snperioritf  of  Shem's  blessing  in  what 
the  context  reauires  should  be  an  unrestricted 
benediction  of  Japheth  ；  but  Japheth  (Cal- 
vin, RoaenmUller,  Delitzsch,  Kei\t  Lange, 
EaHsch,  Murphy,  Wordsworth,  1  Speaker's 

Commentary ') ― dudl  dwtll.  from 
to  dwell  ；  used  of  God  inhabiting  the 
heavens  (lsa.  IviL  16),  dwelling  in  the  bosh 


(Dent  zxx.  16),  residing,  or  cacuing  his 
name  to  dwell,  in  the  tabernacle  (Dent  zii 
11)  ；  hence  supposed  to  favaar  the  idea  that 
Elohim  is  the  subject  ；  but  it  was  as  Jehovah 
(not  E^him)  that  Qod  abode  between  the 
cherubim  (Exod.  xL  34).  In  the  tents  of 
8hem.  Not  ih»  tents  of  celebrity  (Gesenius, 
Vater,  Michaelis,  De  Wette,  Knobel),  but 
the  tents  of  the  Sbemitic  races,  with  allusion 
not  to  their  subjuratioii  by  the  Japheth- 
xte8  (Clericus,  Von  Bohlen,  Bochart),  which 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  former 
blessing  pronounced  upon  them  (Murphy), 
bat  to  tneir  subsequent  contiguity  to,  and 
even  commingling  with,  but  especially  to 
their  participation  in  the  religious  privileges 
of,  the  Shemites  (the  Fathers,  Targum  Jo- 
nathan, Hieronymus,  Oabrin,  Keil,  Lanfle, 
'Speaker's  Commentary/  Murphy,  CandliBh). 
The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  too  obvioua 
to  call  for  illustration.  And  CanAan  shall 
b«  hii  lervaat. 

Vers.  28，  29.— And  Koah  lived  after  tli« 
flood  three  liundred  and  fifty  jean.  I.  e. 
to  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  lite  of  Abranu 
and  was  thus  in  all  probability  a  witness  of 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  of  the 
consequent  dispersion  of  mankind.  And  all 
the  dayf  of  Foah  were  nine  hundred  and 
Uttyjwn :  andht  died.  Tuch,  Bleek,  And 
Colenso  connect  these  verses  with  ver.  17, 
as  the  proper  continoation  of  tlie  Elohiat's 
work. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  20— 29.— JkUure  unveiled.  I.  A  pagb  fbov  human  history.  The 
prominent  figure  an  old  man  (of  620  years  or  upwards) ― always  an  object  of 
interest,  as  one  who  has  passed  through  life^B  vicissitudes,  and  worthy  of  peculiar 
honour,  especially  if  found  walking  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace  ；  an  old 
saint  who  nad  long  been  distinguished  for  the  elevatibn  of  his  piety,  who  bad  long 
maintained  his  fidelity  to  God  in  the  midst  of  evil  times,  who  had  just  enjoyed  a 
special  deliverance  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  who  up  to  the  period  referred  to  in  oar 
text  had  brought  neither  stain  upon  his  piety  nor  cloud  upon  his  name  ；  the  second 
head  of  the  human  family,  and  in  a  manner  also  the  second  head  of  the  Church 
of  God  ；  an  old  disciple,  who  probably  had  seen  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  and  walked 
with  Bnoch,  and  spoken  with  Methuselah,  and  who  lWed;  as  1iie  Scripture  tells  as, 
to  the  days  of  Abram  ；  clearly  one  of  the  most  difitinguished  figures  that,  looking 
back,  one  is  able  to  detect  upon  the  canvas  of  time.  Well,  in  connection  with  thia 
Tenerable  patriarch  we  learn ― 1.  That  he  engaged  in  a  highly  hmmrable  occupation. 
(1)  It  ¥ku  to  hii  credit  that  he  had  an  occupation^  Being  m  old  man,  he  might 
have  reasoned  that  his  working  days  were  done,  and  that  the  evening  of  life  might 
as  well  be  n>ent  in  leisure  and  meditation.  Having  three  stalwart,  sons,  be  might 
deemea  it  pro^r  to  look  to  them  for  aid  in  his  declining  years.  And  knowing 
Qwlf  to  be  an  object  of  Heaven's  peculiar  care,  he  might  nave  trusted  God  would 
1  him  without  his  working,  since  he  had  saved  him  without  his  asking.    But  from 


and  to  expect  God's  assistance  rather  when  they  try  to  help  themselves  than  when 
they  leaye  it  all  to  him.   Then,  (2)  The  calling  he  engaged  in  was  an  honest  one. 
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He  was  a  man  of  the  soil,  and  be  planted  a  vineyard  (vide  Exposition  on  vine  culti- 
vation). God's  people  should  be  careful  in  selecting  honest  trades  and  professions 
for  themselves  and  their  children  (Rom.  zii.  17).  No  social  statun,  or  public  estima- 
tion, or  profitable  returns  can  render  that  employment  honourable  which,  either  in  its 
nature  or  in  the  manner  of  its  carrying  on,  violates  the  law  of  God;  while  that  calling 
has  a  special  glory  in  itself  and  a  special  value  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  which,  however 
humble  and  unremunnrative,  respects  the  rights  of  men  and  the  rules  of  God.  2.  That 
he  indulaed  in  a  perfectly  UaitimaU  gratification,  "  He  drank  of  the  wine."  There 
was  nothing  wrong  in  Noah  eating  of  the  ripe  grapes  which  grew  upon  his  vines, 
or  drinking  of  their  juice  when  transformed  into  wine  (cl  Deut  xxv.  4  ；  1  Cor.  iz. 
7).  The  sinfulness  of  making  fermented  liquors  cannot  be  established  so  long  as 
fermentation  is  a  natural  process  for  the  preservation  of  the  produce  of  the  grape, 
and  Scripture,  in  one  set  of  passages,  speaks  of  its  beneficial  influence  upon  man's 
physical  system  ^Judges  ix.  13  ；  re.  civ.  16  ；  Prov.  xxzi.  6  ；  1  Tim.  v.  23)，  and 
God  himself  employs  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  highest  and  choicest  blessings,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  (Gen.  xzvii.  28,  37;  Prov.  ix.  2;  Isa.  xxv.  6;  Matt  xxvL 
28,  29),  and  Christ  made  it  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Gana  (John  ii.  9,  10).  Nor  is 
the  drinking  of  wines  and  other  fermented  liquors  condemned  in  Scripture  as  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  God.  That  there  are  special  seasons  when  abstinence  from 
this  as  well  as  other  gratifications  of  a  physicil  kind  is  a  duty  (cf.  Levit  x.  9; 
Judges  xiii.  4,  14  ；  Ezek.  xliv.  21  ；  Dan.  i.  5,  8，  16  ；  Rom.  xiv.  21  ；  1  Cor.  x.  28), 
and  that  it  is  competent  to  any  Chnstian,  for  the  sake  of  his  weaker  brethren,  or  as 
a  means  of  advancing  his  own  spiritual  life,  or  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  renounce  his 
liberty  in  respect  of  drinks,  no  intelligent  person  will  doubt.  But  that  total  abstin- 
ence is  imperatively  required  of  every  one  is  neither  asserted  in  Scripture  nor  was 
it  taught  by  the  example  of  Christ  (Matt  zi.  19),  and  to  enforce  it  upon  Christian 
men  as  a  term  of  communion  is  to  impose  on  them  a  yoke  of  bondage  which  Christ 
has  not  sanctioned,  and  to  soppltnt  Gnristian  liberty  by  bodily  asceticism.  3.  That 
he  fdl  beneath  a  pitifully  $ad  humiliation.  (1)  He  drank  to  the  extent  of  irUoosi- 
cation.  Whatever  extenuations  may  be  offered  for  the  action  of  the  patriarch,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  a  sin.'  Considering  the  age  he  had  come 
to,  the  experience  be  had  passed  through,  the  position  which  he  occupied  as  the 
head  of  the  race  and  the  father  of  the  Church,  he  ou^bt  to  have  been  specially  upon 
his  guard.  While  permittiDg  man  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
the  word  of  God  especially  condemns  the  sin  of  drunkenness  (cf.  Prov.  xziii  20  ； 
Isa.  v.  11,  22;  Luke  ud.  34;  Rom.  xiii.  13;  1  Cor.  v.  11;  vi.  10;  Gal.  v.  21; 
Ephes.  v.  18;  1  Thess.  v.  8).  (2)  HU  immodetty.  The  veil  of  modesty  in  which 
Qod  designs  that  every  sinful  numan  being  should  be  wrapt  should  be  jealously 
guarded  from  infringement  by  any  action  either  of  ourselves  or  othem 

Lessons: ― 1.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall "  (t  Cor. 
x.  12).  Remember  Adam,  Noab,  Abraham,  David,  Peter.  2.  "  Be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess  ；  but  be  filled  with  the  irit "  (Ephes.  v.  19).  There  is 
scarcely  a  sin  to  which  intoxication  may  not  lead  ；  there  is  no  infallible  cure  for 
drankenness  but  beingfilled  with  the  Spirit  3.  "  Be  sure  thy  sin  will  find  thee  out " 
(Nam.  xxxiL  23).  "There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed ；  neither 
hid  that  shall  not  be  known." 

II.  A  bbvelation  of  human  CHABACTEB.  On  the  threshold  of  the  new  world, 
like  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  opening  of  the  gospel  dispensation  (Lake  ii.  35), 
tiie  patriarch  Noah  appears  to  have  been  set  for  the  tall  ana  rising  again  of  many, 
and  for  a  sign  to  be  spoken  against  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  might  be 
revealed.  All  unconsciously  to  him  his  vine-planting  and  wine-dnnkiug  become  tli6 
occasion  of  unveiling  the  aifEerent  characters  of  bis  sons  in  respect  of ~~ 1.  Filial 
piety,  which  Sbem  and  Japheth  remarkably  displayed,  but  or  which  Ham,  the 
voungest  son,  appears  to  have  been  destitute.  There  was  nothing  sinful  in  Ham'a 
having  witnessea  what  should  never  have  been  exposed  to  view,  and  there-  is  no 
reason  to  credit  any  of  the  idle  rabbinical  legends  which  allege  that  Ham  perpe- 
trated a  particular  outrage  upon  his  father  ；  but  Ham  was  manifestly  wanting  in 
that  filial  reverence  and  honour  which  were  due  to  his  aged  parent,  in  that  he  gazed 
with  delight  upon  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  his  father  s  shame  "-  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  respectful  and  modest  behaviour  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  who  "  went 
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with  their  faces  backward,"  so  that  "  they  saw  not  their  father's  nakedness.*' 
2.  Tender  charity.  In  addition  to  the  mocking  eye  which  gloated  over  ike 
patriarch's  infirmity,  there  was  present  in  the  heart  of  Ham  an  evil  and  mdicious 
spirit,  which  led  him  to  inflict  another  and  a  severer  indignity  upon  his  father's  fame. 
The  faults  of  even  bad  men  are  required  bj  religion  to  be  covered  up  rather  than 
paraded  in  public  view.  Much  more  the  indiscretions,  failings,  and  sins  of  good 
men.  Most  of  all  the  faults  of  a  father.  But,  alas,  instead  of  sorrowing  for  his 
father's  overthrow,  Ham  obviously  took  pleasure  in  it  ；  instead  of  charitably  trying 
to  excuse  the  old  roan,  nay,  without  even  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct  might  be  possible,  he  appears  to  have  put  the  worst  construction  on  it  ； 
instead  of  doing  what  he  could  to  hide  his  father's  sin  and  shame,  he  rushes  forth 
and  makes  it  known  to  his  brothers.  But  these  brothers,  with  another  spirit,  without 
offering  any  apology  for  their  father's  error,  perhaps  instinctively  perceiving  it  to  be 
altogewer  unjustifiable,  take  the  first  loose  garment  they  can  find,  and,  with  a  beau- 
tiful modesty  as  well  as  a  becoming  piety,  casting  it  around  their  shoulders,  enter 
their  father's  presence  with  their  faces  backward,  and  cover  up  his  prostrate  form. 
Let  the  incident  remind  us ~ (1)  That  if  nothing  can  extenuate  a  father's  falling  into 
sin,  much  more  can  nothing  justify  a  son  for  failing  in  respect  towards  his  father. 
(2)  That  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  depravity  in  a  child  when  he  mocks  at  a  parent's  infirm 
ities  and  publishes  a  parent's  taults.  (3)  That  filial  piety  ever  seeks  to  extenuate 
and  to  hide  rather  than  to  aggravate  and  blaze  abroad  a  parent's  weaknesses  and 
sins.  (4)  That  children  in  the  same  family  may  be  distinguisbed  by  widely 
different  dispositions.  (5)  That  a  son  may  have  pious  parents  and  experience  many 
providential  mercies  for  their  sakes,  and  yet  be  at  heart  a  child  of  toe  devil.  (<&) 
That  that  which  makes  one  son  differ  from  another  in  the  same  family  is  Divine 
grace  ；  and  (7)  that  the  characters  of  children,  and  of  men  in  general,  are  oftentimes 
revealed  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  and  by  the  most  improbable  events. 

III.  A  DI8CLOSURB  o?  human  DESTINY.  Awaking  from  his  wine,  the  patriarch 
became  aware  of  what  had  taken  place.  Discerning  in  the  conduct  of  his  son^  an 
indication  of  divergence  in  their  characters,  recognising  in  their  different  characters 
a  repetition  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  first  era  of  the 
world's  history,  viz.,  the  division  of  mankind  into  a  holy  and  a  wicked  line,  foreseeing 
also,  through  the  help  of  inspiration,  the  development  of  the  world's  population  into 
three  different  tribes  or  races,  he  foretells,  acting  in  all  under  the  Spirit  8  guidance, 
the  future  destinies  that  should  await  them.  His  utterance  takes  the  form  of  a  pro- 
diction,  in  which  he  declares ― 1.  The  degradation  of  Canaan.  "  Cursed  be  Canaan; 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren."  (1〉  So  far  as  Ham  was  con- 
cerned this  judgment  was  severe,  as  being  imposed  upon  his  youngest  and  probably 
his  best  belovea  son  ；  appropriate ― he  for  whose  sake  it  haa  been  inflicted  having 
been  his  father's  youngest  son  ；  merciful,  as  falling  not  on  all  his  race,  but  only  upon 
one  son  and  his  descendants.  N.B. ― God's  judgments  upon  sinful  men  are  always 
proportioned  in  severity  to  the  guilt  which  brings  them,  adjusted  to  the  natures  of 
the  sins  for  which  thev  come,  and  mixed  with  mercy  in4he  experience  of  the  persons 
on  whom  they  fall.  (2)  So  far  as  Canaan  was  concerned  the  doom  of  servitude  was 
iovereignly  imposed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Canaan  was  at  all  connected  with 
the  incident  that  happened  in  his  grandfather's  tent.  That  the  penalty  of  his 
father's  offence  was  made  to  fall  on  him  of  all  his  father's  sons  was  in  virtue  of  that 
high  prerogative  which  belongs  to  God  alone  of  assigning  to  men  and  nations  their 
lots  on  earth  (cf.  Ps.  lxxv.  7;  Isa.  xli.  2  ；  Dan.  19  ；  iv.  36;  Acts  xvii.  26),  RiMy 
meriied.  Whether  Canaan  had  began  by  this  time  to  display  any  of  the  dispositions 
of  bis  father  cannot  certainly  be  known  ；  but  in  after  years,  when  the  prophecy  was 
nearing  its  accomplishment,  it  is  well  known  that  the  peculiar  sins  for  which  the 
Ganaanite8  were  destroyed  or  subjected  to  bondage  were  allied  to  those  which  are 
referred  to  in  tbe  text  (vide  Levit  xviii.  27).  Exactly  fulfilled  by  the  subjugation 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  under  Joshua  and  David,  though  here  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  Afirican  negro,  who,  though  a  Hamite,  is  not  a  Canaanite, 
was  a  daring  defiance  of  those  limits  within  which  the  supreme  Judge  had  confined 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Hamite  race.  Mercyully  cancelled  by  the  later 
promise  whicn  was  given  to  Abraham,  and  is  now  fulnllea  in  the  incarnation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— of  a  seed  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  dioald  be 
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blessed  (Gen.  xxii.  18).  2.  The  exaltation  of  Shem.  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the 
Elohim  of  Shem,"  &c.，  in  which  description  was  the  promise  of  a  threefold  exaltation. 

S)  To  supremacy  in  the  Churchy  as  being  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  trao 
igion,  as  being  enriched  with  the  fulness  of  blessing  that  k  in  Jehovah  Elohim, 
as  beine  the  Divinely-appointed  medium  through  which  the  first  promise  of  the 
womair8  seed  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he  was  to  come  whose  name  should  be  above 
evenr  name.  (2)  To  dominion  in  the  world*  In  virtue  of  the  religious  ascendancy 
conferred  upon  him,  8hem  was  to  be  possessed  of  power  to  influence  other  nations 
for  good,  and  in  particular  to  receive  into  his  service,  for  education  as  well  as  for 
assistance,  the  descendants  of  Canaan.  (3)  To  renown  throughout  all  time.  As 
much  as  this  perhaps  is  hinted  At  in  the  name  8hem  ；  and  to  this  daj  the  glory  which 
encircled  the  Shemitic  nations  of  antiquity  has  not  faded,  but  continues  to  shine  down 
the  centuries  with  undiminished  lustre.  3.  The  enlargement  of  Japketh.  "  God 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Cuiaan  shall  be 
his  servant."  A  promise  of ~ 1.  Territorial  expantion.  While  the  Shemite  tribes 
should  remain  in  a  manner  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
the  Japhethites  should  spread  themselves  abroad  westward  as  the  pioneers  of  civilisap 
tion.  2.  Spiritual  enrtchmetU,  by  being  brought  ultimately  to  snare  in  the  religious 
privileges  and  blessings  of  the  Shemites ~ a  prediction  which  has  been  abundantly 
fulfilled  by  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  Church.  3.  Cwilinng 
influence.  As  Canaan  was  subjected  to  8hem  in  order,  while  he  served,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  faith  of  his  master,  so  does  he  seem  to  have  been  placed  beneath  the 
sway  of  Japheth,  that  Japheth  might  lead  him  forth  to  a  participation  of  the  peculiar 
blessings  wiiich  he  has  been  commissioned  to  bestow  upon  the  other  nations  of  tiio 
earth. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBa 

Vera.  18— 29.— 7%e  threefold  dutributum  #/  At  htman  r<K»— into  the  Shemitic, 
Hamitic,  and  Japhetic  families.  The  f»XL  of  Noah  was  through  wine  ；  not,  indeed,  a 
forbidden  product  of  ih»  with,  but,  like  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
wad  eril,  reprasenting  a  tremendous  responMUUy. 

L  The  prrtility  of  sin.  It  was  out  of  drunkenness  that  the  widespread  curse 
of  the  Haraitic  nations  came  forth.  And  the  drunkenness  is  closely  connected  with 
other  sins ― (1)  shameful  degradation  both  qf  father  and  son,  (2)  cdimatian  of 
brethren,  and  (3)  human  slavery.  What  a  picture  of  the  forthcoming  results  of 
intemperance  and  self-indulgence  I 

II.  THB  CONTRA8T  BETWEEN  THB  BLESSING  AND  THC  CUBSB  IN  THEIB  WORKING  OUT. 

IToah'a  prediction  of  the  bleesine  on  Shem  and  Japheth  and  the  curse  upon  Ham  may 
be  taken  as  an  outline  of  the  religions  history  of  the  world.  1.  The  Shemitic  races 
are  the  source  of  religious  light  to  the  rest  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem." 
4 '  Jehovah^1  the  8hemitio  revelation,  is  the  foundation  of  all  other.  2.  The  Japhetic 
races  are  the  great  colonisers  md  populatars  of  the  world,  overflowing  their  own 
boundaries^  dwelling  in  the  tents  or  Snem,  both  as  inquirers  after  8hemitic  light  and 
in  friendly  co-operation  with  Shemitic  civilisation.  8.  The  HamUie  races  are  $erth 
ants  of  servants  unto  their  brethren,  partly  by  their  deffradcUian,  but  partly  also  by 
their  achievements.  The  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  and  Canaanitish 
races,  although  by  no  means  always  in  a  lower  political  state  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  yet  been  subdued  by  Japhetic  ana  Shemitic  conquerors,  and  handed 
down  their  wealth  and  acquirements  to  the  Northern,  Western,  and  Eastern  world. 

III.  The  renovation  of  thb  earth  under  the  new  covenant.  After  the  Flood 
Noah  lived  the  half  week  of  centuries,  and  thus  laid  firmly  the  /aundcUums  of  a  new 
earth.  Yet,  prolonged  as  was  that  life  of  him  who  had  u  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lpfrd^  it  came  to  an  end  at  last  He  died.  The.  one  became  the  three.  1.  The 
blessing  handed  an.  The  type  of  rest  and  eam/ort  was  spread  through  the  redeemed 
earth.  And  from  henceforto  we  have  to  deal  not  with  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
rescued  race,  but  with  the  vaM  mtUtUude  of  human  beings.  2.  New  tphere  of  trial. 
Under  the  light  of  the  new  covenant  again  the  new  race  were  placed  upon  their  trial, 
tliat  again  the  redeeming  raercy  of  him  who  willeih  not  the  death  of  his  creatures 
may  be  made  manifest  in  Hie  midst  of  the  teeming  earth,  with  its  threefold  humanity, 
spreading  eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward.—- B. 
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PART  II. 

THE  POST-DILUVIAN  AGE  OF  THE  WORLD.  Oh.  X.  1— XI.  26. 
FROM  THE  DELUGE  TO  THE  CALL  OP  ABBAM. 


§  5.  THB  GEKEBATION8  OF  THE 

I.  The  hittoricdl  credibility  of  the  present 
section  has  been  challenged.  1.  On  account 
of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  ethnographic 
mythologies  of  Greece,  the  genealogical  table 
of  the  nations  has  been  relegated  to  the 
category  of  fictitious  inventioiL  It  has  been 
assigned  by  many  critics  to  a  post-Mosaic 
period,  to  the  days  of  Joshua  (Delitzsch), 
to  the  age  of  Hebrew  intercourse  with  the 
Fhenician  Canaanites  (Knobel),  to  the  era 
of  the  exile  (Bohlen)  ；  and  the  specific  pur- 
^ptm  nt  Um  oompoaition  has  been  declared  to 
be  a  desire  to  gmt^  tbe  mtirmBl  pride  of 
the  Hebrews  by  tracing  their  descent  to  the 
first-born  son  of  Noah,  that  their  rights  might 
appear  to  hare  a  superior  foundation  to 
those  of  other  nations  (Hartmann).  But 
the  primogenitare  of  Shem  is  at  least  doubt- 
fol,  if  not  entirely  incorrect,  Japheth  being 
the  oldest  of  Kofth's  sons  (vide  ch.  v.  82  ;  x. 
21)  ；  while  it  is  a  grataitous  assumption  that 
not  until  the  days  of  the  monarchy,  or  the 
exile,  did  the  Israelites  become  acquainted 
with  foreign  nations.  The  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  present  register,  it  is 
justly  remarked  by  Hayernick,  are  guaranteed 
by  the  chronicler  (ch.  i  1).  "  In  the  time 
of  the  chronicler  nothing  more  was  known 
from  antiqoitj  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  than  what  GenesU  supplied.  Sup- 
posiDg,  thon,  that  some  inquiring  mind 
composed  tiiis  table  of  nations  from  merely 
reflecting  on  the  nations  that  happened  to 
exist  at  the  same  period,  and  attempting  to 
give  them  a  systematic  arrangement,  how 
could  it  possibly  happen  that  his  turn  of 
mind  should  be  in  such  complete  harmony 
with  that  of  the  other  f  This  could  only 
■rise  from  the  one  recognising  the  decided 
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raperiority  of  the  other's  account,  which  hen 
lies  in  nothing  else  than  the  historical  trath 
itself  belonging  to  it"  (Intro.,  §  17).  And 
the  historical  tnithfalness  of  the  Mosaic 
document  is  fhrther  strikingly  authenticated 
by  the  accredited  results  of  modern  ethno* 
logical  science,  which,  having  undertaken 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  facts  to  establish  a 
classification  of  races,  has  diyidod  mankind 
into  three  primitiTe  groups  (Shemitic,  Aryan, 
Turanian  or  AUophylian),  corresponding  not 
obscurely  to  the  threefold  arrangement  of 
the  present  table,  and  presenting  in  each 
group  the  leading  zaoeg  that  Geneaifl  assigns 
to  the  several  sons  of  Koah  ；  ta,  n  alb* 
eating  to  the  Indo-European  family,  as  Moses 
has  done  to  the  sons  of  Japheth,  the  principal 
races  of  Europe,  with  the  great  Asiatic  race 
known  aa  Aryan  ；  to  the  Shemitic,  the  Assy« 
rian8,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and  Joktanite  Arabs, 
which  appear  among  the  sons  of  Shem  in 
the  present  table  ；  and  to  the  Allophylian, 
the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Southern  Arabs, 
and  early  Babylonians,  which  the  primitive 
ethnologist  of  Genesis  also  writes  among  the 
sons  of  Ham  (cf.  Rawlinson's  '  Hist  Illus. 
of  0.  T.,，  p.  23).  2.  The  narrative  of  the 
building  of  tbe  tower  of  Babel  has  also  been 
impugned,  and  that  chiefly  on  two  groundB : 
viz.,  (1)  an  incorrect  derivation  of  the  term 
Babel,  which  is  now  said  to  hare  no  con« 
nection  whatever  with  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  but  to  be  the  word  "  Bab-il,"  the 
house  or  gate  of  God>  or  "Bab-Bel,"  the 
gate  or  court  of  Belus  ；  and  (2)  an  incorrect 
explanation  of  the  present  diversity  of 
tongues  among  manldnd,  which  modern 
philology  has  now  shown  to  be  due  to  local 
separation,  and  not  at  all  to  a  miraculous 
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interference  with  the  organs  or  the  fitcolty 
of  speech.  To  each  of  these  objections  a 
specific  reply  will  be  returned  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  text  (q.  v.)  ；  in  the  mean  time 
it  may  be  ttated  that  there  are  not  w»nting 
sufficiently  numerous  testimonies  from  an- 
cient history,  archseological  research,  and 
philological  inquiry  to  authenticate  this 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  Divine  record. 

II.  The  literary  unity  of  the  present 
section  has  been  assailed.  Tuch  ascribes  cIl 
x.  to  the  Elohist  and  ch.  zi  1—9  to  the 
Jehovist  ；  &nd  with  this  Bleek  and  Yaihinger 
agree,  except  that  they  apportion  ch.  x.  8— 
12  to  the  Jehovist.  Dandson  assigns  to 
him  the  whole  of  ch.  z.}  with  the  exception 


of  the  expraanon ' '  every  one  after  his  tongue  w 
(ver.  6),  the  suniUr  expreamona  (yen.  20, 
81),  the  story  of  Kimrod  commencing  at 
"  he  began  "  (ver.  8),  ver.  21,  and  the  state- 
ment beginning  "for"  (ver.  25),  aU  of  which, 
with  ch.  xi  1—9,  he  places  to  the  credit 
of  his  redactor,  fiat  the  literary  unity  of 
the  entire  section  is  so  apparent  that  Colenao 
believes  both  passages, ' '  Uie  table  of  nations  " 
and  "  the  confusion  of  tongaes,"  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Jehovist  ；  and  certainly  the 
latter  narrative  is  represented  in  so  intimate 
a  connection  with  the  former  that  it  is  mnch 
more  likely  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
original  historian  than  inserted  later  as  a 
happy  afterthought  by  a  poet-exilian  editor. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  X. 
It  is  impoisible  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  this  ethnological  table.  Whether 
regarded  from  a  geographical,  a  political,  or 
a  theocratical  standpoint,  "this  unparalleled 
list,  the  combined  result  of  reflection  and 
deep  research,"  is  "no  less  valuable  as  a 
historical  document  than  as  a  lasting  proof 
of  the  brilliant  capacity  of  the  Hebrew 
mind."  Undoubtedly  the  earliest  effort  of 
the  human  intellect  to  exhibit  in  a  tabulated 
form  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
human  race,  it  bean  unmistakable  witness 
in  its  own  stracture  to  its  high  antiquity, 
occupying  itself  least  with  the  Japhetic 
tribes  which  were  furthest  from  the  theo- 
cratic centre,  and  were  latest  in  attaining 
to  historic  eminence,  and  enlarging  with 
much  greater  minuteness  of  detail  on  those 
Hamitic  nations,  the  Egyptian,  Canaanite, 
and  Arabian,  which  were  soonest  developed, 
and  with  which  the  Hebrews  came  moet 
into  contact  in  the  initial  stages  of  their 
career.  It  describes  the  rise  of  states,  and, 
consistently  with  all  subsequent  historical 
and  archsoological  testimony,  gives  the  promi- 
nence to  the  Egyptian  or  Arabian  Hamites, 
as  the  first  founders  of  empires.  It  exhibits 
the  separation  of  the  Shemites  from  the 
other  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  budding  forth 
of  the  line  of  promise  in  the  family  of 
Arphazad.  While  thua  usefal  to  the  geo- 
grapher, the  historian,  the  politician,  it  is 
•pecially  seryioeable  to  the  theologian^  as 


enabling  him  to  trace  the  descent  of  the 
woman's  seed,  and  to  mark  the  fulfilments  ot 
Scripture  prophecies  ooncerning  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
names  which  are  here  recorded,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  in  every  instance  to  arrive  at 
certainty,  in  some  caaes  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals being  mentioned,  while  in  others 
it  is  as  oouspicaously  those  of  peoples. 

Ver.  1.— Kow  thMe  are  the  ^eneratioms 
of  the  font  ofVoah  (ci  ch.  v.  1 ;  vi  9),  Shein, 
Ham,  and  Japheth.  Not  the  order  of  age, 
but  of  theocratic  importance  (vide  ch.  v.  82). 
And  unto  them  were  mm  born  (c£  ch.  iz. 
1,  7,  19,  22)  after  the  flood.  An  indication 
of  thepunctum  temporu  whence  the  period 
embraced  in  the  present  flection  takes  its 
departure. 

Ver.  2.— Tli«  mhi  of  Japheth  are  fint 
mentioned  not  because  Japheth  was  the 


eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  although  that 
was  true,  but  because  of  the  greater  distance 
of  the  Japhetic  tribes  from  the  theocratic 


centre,  the  Hamites  having  always  been  much 
more  nearly  situated  to  and  doselyoonnected 
with  the  Shemites  than  they.  The  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Japheth,  wha 
'Idwtrog,  occurs  again  in  the  m^rtholo 
a  Japhetic  race,  were  fourteen  in  number, 
seven  sons  and  seven  grandsons,  eacli  of 
which  became  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the 
primitive  nations.  Qomer.  A  people  in- 
habiting "  the  sides  of  the  nortn"  (Ezek. 


but  more  ffenerall^  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homer  ('  Odyss./  xl  13—19),  whose  abodes 
were  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Euxin^ 
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<wbenoe  they  aeem  to  have  spread  themselves 
over 
leaving! 

of  North  ,  , 

(Keil,  Lange,  Murphy,  Wordsworth, 1  Speak- 
ers Commentary And  XaffOff.   A  fierce 
ke  peopl< 
ative  name,  1 
,  and  oo】 

the  Ti  ^ 
),  whose  complete  destrno- 

ᅳ  x  a  by  Ezekiel  (ch&  xzzviii 

^ )  ；  generallpr  understood  to  be  the  Scy- 
i,  whose  territory  lav  upon  the  borders  of 
x  of  Afloph,  and  in  tne  Caacasns.  In  the 
dypee  (eb.  xz.  8—10)  Gog  and  Mi 
r  as  two  distinct  nations  combi 
— art  the  Ghnrcli  of  God.  And 
be  inhabitants  of  Media  (Mada  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptionB),  so  called  because  believed 
to  be  sitaatod  irtol  futn!v  n)v  'Aaiav  (Polyb. 


idedora^jy  Gog  (an 
» the  titles  Pharaoh  and 
idiiig  with  the  Turkifih 
and  the  Mongo- 
lestrno- 


t.  ")  on  the  Mntlti-west  shore  of  the  C 됴 spiAiL 
And  Jantn.  Identical  with  'Idw  (Greek), 
Javana  (Sanscrit),  Juna  (Old  Persian),  Jou- 


nan  (Rosetta  Stone)  ；  allowed  to  be  the 
fether  of  the  Greeks,  who  in  Scripture  aie 
styled  Jayan  (vide  Isa.  lxvi  19  ；  Ezek. 
zxvii  18  ；  Dan.  TiiL  21  ;  z.  20  ;  Joel  iii  0). 
Amd  Tubal,  and  Xesheeh.  Generally  asso- 
ciated in  Scripture  as  tributaries  of  M^gog 
(Ezek.  xzzriii  2,  8  ；  zxjox.  1)  ；  recognised 
as  the  IberianB  and  Moschi  in  the  north  of 
Annenia,  between  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  Black  Sea  (Josephus, 
Enobel,  Lan^e,  Kalisch).  And  Tim.  The 
ancestor  of  tne  Thracians  (Josephus),  of  the 
Tmheni,  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgians  (Tuch), 
of  the  Asiatic  tribes  round  the  Taurus 
(Kalisch),  in  support  of  which  last  is  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Rawlinson,  that  cn 
the  old  Effyptian  monuments  Mashuash 
and  Tuirasky  and  upon  the  Assyrian  Tubal 
and  Mi$ekf  stand  together  as  here.  Tiras 
oocnra  nowheTe  else  in  Scripture. 
Ver.  8.— And  the  tonf  of  Gomer;  Ash- 
Axenu8.  the  ancient  name  of  the 


LCient 


Euzine,  is  supposed  to  favour  Phrygia  and 
Bithynia  as  tne  locality  possessed  Dy  Aske- 
naz  (Bochart)  ；  Iskus,  equiyalent  to  Ask, 
Ascanios,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Germanic 
11  amm8,  to  point  out  Germany  as  his  abode 
(Jewish  commentators)  ；  but  Jer.  li  27 
seema  to  indicate  the  renon  between  the 
Euzine  and  the  Caspian.  Kalisch,  follow 
JoMphus,  identifies  the  name  with  the  an< 
town  Rhag»,  one  day's  journey  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian.  Murpnjr  and  Poole,  on  the 
authority  of  Diodorus  Sicolus,  believe  the 
Germans  may  have  been  a  colony  of  the 
Ashkenians.  And  Biphath.  Diphatli  (1 
Cliron.  i.  6>— the  Pa^hlagonians  (Joaephus)  ； 
more  generally  the  tribes  about  the  Biphsean 
mountains,  on  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
(Knobel,  Kalisch,  Clericus,  Rosenmuller, 


Murphy,  'Speaker's  Commentwy  ，)  ；  but  both 
are  uncertain  (Keil).  And  TogMiiuUi.  Men- 
tioned again  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  14  ；  xxzriii.  6  ； 
the  Phrygians  (Joeephus),  the  Cappadocians 
(Bocbart),  the  Aimenians  (Michaelis,  Oese- 
nius,  Rosenmuller),  the  Taarianfl,  inhabiting 
the  Crimea  (Kalisch).  The  tradition  proseirea 
by  Moses  Chorensis,  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
Armenians  was  the  son  of  Tfaoraom,  the  son 
of  Gomer,  is  commonlj  regarded  as  deciding 
the  question. 

Ver.  4.— And  the  mu  of  JaYas  ；  Sliihah. 
The  isles  of  Elishah  are  praised  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii  7)  for  their  blue  and  purple  ；  sap- 
posed  to  nave  been  Elis  in  the  reloponne8U8, 
famous  for  its  purple  dyes  (Bochart)  ；  ^olis 
(Jose^huB,  Knobel)  ；  Hellas  (Michaelis,  Ro- 
senmuller.  Kalisch)  ；  without  doubt  a  mari- 
time people  of  Grecian  stock  ('  Speaker's  Com, 
mentary^).  And  Tarildab.  Tanas  in  CilicU 
(Joseplm8》  ；  but  rather  Tartewoa  in  Spain 
(Eosebius,  Michaelis,  Bocbar^  Kalisch).  Bib- 
lical notices  represent  Tarshish  as  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  seaport  town  towards  the  west 
{vide  1  Kings  x.  22 ;  Pa  xlviil  7  ；  lxxu.  10  ； 
Isa.  lz.  9  ；  lxvi  19  ；  Jer.  x.  9  ；  Ezek.  xxvii 
12).  Kittim.  Chittim  (Num.  xxir.  24); 
Citium  in  Cyprus  (Joaephus),  though  latterly 
the  name  appears  to  Kaye  been  exteoded  to 
Citium  in  Macedonia  (Alexander  the  Great 
is  called  the  king  of  Chittim,  1  Mace  i.  1  ； 
viii  5),  and  the  colonies  which  settled  on 
the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece  (Bochart, 
•Keil,  Kalisch).  Isa.  zxiiL  1,  12  ；  Dan.  xl 
30  describe  it  as  a  maritime  people.  And 
Bodanim.  Dordona  in  £(>iru8  (Michielis, 
Bosenmuller)  ；  the  Dardanians,  or  Trojans 
(Oe8enin8)  ；  the  Dauuians  of  South  Italy 
(Kalisch)  ；  the  Bhodasi  in  Gaul,  reading 
as  in  1  Chron.  i  7  (Bochart).  Josephus 
omits  the  name,  and  Scripture  doee  not 
again  mention  it 

Ver.  5.— By  these  were  the  i»le，  of  tke 
Ctontilet. .  Sea -washed  coasts  as  well  as 
islands  proper  (ct  Isa.  xliL  4  with  Matt 
xiL  21).  Isaiah  (ch.  zx.  6)  styles  Canaan 
an  isle  (cf.  Peloponnesus).  The  expression 
signifies  maritime  countries.  Divided  in 
their  lands;  %vwj  one  after  liit  ton^ae. 
Indicating  a  time  posterior  to  the  building 
of  Babel  (ch.  xi.  1).  After  their  ftunilies. 
\Ey  ratg  ^vXaTc  ahrmv  (LXX.)  ；  in  their  tribes 


ans, 

In  tbe^r  nation 


clans,  a  lesser  gabdiyision  than  the  next 
>m.  The  division  here  ex- 
hibited is  fourfold :  (1)  geographical,  (2)  dia- 
lectical, (3)  tribal,  and  (4)  national.  The  first 
defines  the  territory  occupied,  and  the  second 
the  language  spoken  by  tne  Japhethites  ；  the 
third  their  immediate  descent,  and  the  fourth 
the  national  group  to  which  they  severally 
belonged. 

Ver.  6.— And  the  ions  of  Hani.  These, 
who  occupy  the  aecond  place,  that  the  list 
might  conclude  with  the  Shemites  w  tlict 
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line  of  promise,  number  thirty,  of  whom 
only  four  were  immediate  descendants.  Their 
territory  generally  embraced  the  southern 
portions  of  the  globe.  Hence  the  name 
Ham  has  been  connected  with  Dlpri,  to  be 
warm,  though  Kalisch  declares  it  to  be  not 
of  Hebrew,  but  EfiTptian  origin,  appearing 
in  the  Chm^  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.  Tne  most 
usnal  ancient  Aame  of  the  country  was  Kemt 
the  black  land.  Scripture  speaks  of  Egypt  as 
the  land  of  Ham  (Ps.  lxxviii  51 ;  cv.  28  ;  cvi. 
22),  Cuth.  Ethiopia,  including  Arabia  <(^u» 
mater  est,"  and  AWssinia  "quiB  colonia " 
(Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller).  The  original  settle- 
ment of  Cash,  however,  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  Upper  Nile,  whence  he  afterwards 
spread  to  Arabia,  Babylonia,  India  (Knobel, 
Kalisch,  Laiige,  Rawlinson).  Murphy  thinks 
lie  may  have  started  from  the  Caucasus,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Cossaei  of  Ehasistan,  and 
migrated  south  (to  Ecypt)  and  east  (to  India). 
Jo8ephos  mentions  tnat  in  his  day  Ethiopia 
was  called  Cush  ；  the  Syriac  translates  Avi^p 
'AfBia^  (Acts  viii.  27)  by  Cuschaeos  ；  the 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Ethiopia  was 
Kee$hf  K\snf  or  Eusb  (*  Records  of  the  Past,' 
iv.  7).  The  Cushites  are  described  as  of  a 
black  colour  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  of  great  stature 
(Isa.  xlv.  14).  And  Xizraim.  A  dual  form 
probably  designed  to  represent  the  two 
Kgrpta,  upper  and  lower  (Gesenius,  Keil, 
Ealisch),  though  it  has  been  discovered  in 
ancient  Egyptian  as  the  name  of  a  Hittite 
chief  (eirca  b.0.  1300,  contemporary  with 
Barneses  II. ),  written  in  hieroglyphics 
M*azrimat  Ma  being  the  sign  for  the  duaL 
The  old  Egyptian 

with  obvious  reference  to  Ham  ；  the  name 
Egypt  beingjprobably  derived  from  Kaphtah, 
the  land  of  Ptah.  The  singular  form  Mazor 
is  found  in  later  books  (2  Kings  xix.  24  ； 
Isa.  xix.  6  ；  xxxv.  25),  and  usually  denotes 
Lower  Eprpt  And  Phnt  Phet  (C)ld  Egyp- 
-、，  Pnmat  (Coptic)  ；  the  Libyans  in  the 
of  Africa  (tfosepbus,  LXX. ,  Gesenius, 
ihart).  Kalisch  suggests  Buto*  or  Butos, 
the  cftpital  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  And 
Canaan.  Hebrew,  Kenaan  (vide  on  ch.  ix. 
26).  The  extent  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  fourth  son  of  Ham  is  defined  in  vera. 
16—19. 

Ver.  7. ~ And  the  iohi  of  Onili;  Seba. 

HeToe.  in  Nubia,  north  of  Ethiopia  (Josephus, 
«Ant./ii.  10).  AndHavilah.  BWXa(LXX.); 
may  refer  to  an  African  tribe,  the  Avalitae, 
south  ofBabelmandeb  (Keil,  Langey  Murphy), 
or  the  district  of  Chaulan  in  Arabia  Felix 
(Ro8enmuUert  Kalisch,  Wordsworth).  Vewe 
29  mentions  Havilah  as  a  Shemite  territory. 
Kalisch  Tegards  them  as  "  the  same  country, 
extending  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and,  on  account  of  its  vast  extent,  easily 
dinded  into  two  distinct  parte"  (cf.  ch.  iL  11). 
And  Sabtah.   The  Astaborans  of  Ethiopia 


(Joeephas,  Gesenius,  Kalisch)  ；  the  Ethio- 
pians of  Arabia,  whose  chief  city  was  8abota 
(Knobel,  Rosenmiiller,  Lange,  Keil).  And 
ᅳ  kmah.  *PerM«  (LXX.);  Ragma  on  the 
Gulf,  in  Oman  (Bochart,  Rosen* 
ler,  Kalisch,  Longe).  And  tebteehali. 
Nigritia  (Targam,  Jonathan),  which  the  name 
SubcUok,  discovered  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
seems  to  favour  (Kalisch)  ；  on  the  east  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  st  Samydace  of  Gurmania  (Bo- 
chart, Knobel,  Rosenmiiller,  Lcmge).  And 
the  tons  of  BaAmah  ；  Sheba.  The  principal 
city  of  Arabia  Felix  (1  Kings  x.  1  ；  Job  i. 
15  ；  vi.  19;  Ps.  lxxii.  10,  15 ;  Isa.  lz.  6 ; 
Jer.  vi.  20  ；  Ezek.  xxvii.  22 ;  Joel  iiL  8) ; 
occurs  again  (ch.  v.  28)  ts  a  son  of  Joktan  ； 
probably  was  peopled  both  Hamitea  and 
Shemitcs.  Akd  Dedam.  Daden  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  (vide  Isa.  xxi.  13  ；  Jer.  xUz. 
8  ；  Ezek.  xxv.  13  ；  xxvii  12 ~ 15). 

Ver.  8. ~~ And  Cash  begat ~~ not  necessarily 
as  immediate  progenitor,  any  ancestor  being 
in  Hebrew  stylea  a  father >~ Nimrod  ；  the 
rebel,  from  maradh,  to  rebel  ；  the  name  of 
a  jjereon,  not  of  a  people  ； ― Namuret  in 
ancient  Egyptian.  Tnoagh  not  one  of  the 
great  ethnic  neads,  he  is  introduced  into  the 
Twister  of  nations  as  the  founder  of  imperi- 
alism. Under  him  society  passed  from  the 
patriarchal  condition,  in  which  each  separate 
clan  or  tribe  owns  the  sway  of  its  natnral 
bead,  into  that  (more  abject  or  more  civilised 
according  as  it  is  viewed)  in  which  many 
different  clans  or  tribes  recognise  the  sway 
of  one  wbo  ia  not  their  natural  head,  but 
hfi8  acquired  his  ascendancy  and  dominion 
by  conquest  This  is  the  principle  of 
monarchi8m.  Eastern  tradition  has  painted 
Nimrod  as  a  gigantic  oppressor  of  the 
people's  liberties  and  an  impious  rebel  against 
the  Divine  authority.  Josephus  credits  him 
with  having  instigated  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel .  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  Orion  of  the  Greeks.  Scripture  may 
seem  to  convey  a  bad  impression  of  Nimrod, 
bat  it  does  not  sanction  the  absurdities  of 
Oriental  legend.  Ht  be^an  to  be  a  mighty 
one ~ Oibbor  (vide  ch.  vi.  4)  ；  what  be  had 
boon  previouwy  being  expressed  in  ver.  6 — 
in  the  earth.  Not  iir*  r^c  r^C  (LXX.), 
as  if  pointing  to  his  gigantic  stature,  but 
either  among  men  generally,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  widespread  fame,  or  perhaps 
better  "in  the  land"  where  he  dwelt,  which 
was  not  Babel,  but  Arabia  (vide  ver.  6). 

Ver.  9.  ―  H«  wu  a  mighty  hunter. 
Originally  doubtless  of  wild  beasts,  which, 
according^to  Bochart,  was  the^first  쒜  to 

collegit  juvenum  robustam  manom,  qoani 
taliba8  ezercitn8  ad  belli  labores  induravit " 
('Phaleg./  liv.  12).  Before  the  Lord.  1. 
fEvayriop  KvpUw  (LXX.)y  in  a  spirit  of  de- 
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Ibaoe  (Angsstine,  Keil,  Murphy,  Bash).  X 
Coram  Deo,  in  Gad's  sight,  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  sin ~ ct  ch.  xiii.  3  (Cajetan).  8.  As 
a  sn|>erlativet  declaring  his  excellence  ᅳ cf. 
eli.  ziii.  10  ；  xxx.  8  ；  xxxv.  5  ；  1  Sam.  zi.  7  ； 
John  iii  3  ；  Acts  vii  20  (Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi, 
Kaliadi,  <  Speaker's  Commentary ').  4.  With 
the  Divine  approbation,  as  one  who  broke  the 
way  through  rude,  nncnltiyated  nature  for 
the  institutiong  of  Jehovah  (Lange).  Cf.  ch. 
xriL  18  ；  zziv.  40  ；  1  Sam.  xi.  15  ;  Pl^  xK. 
1%  Probably  the  firtft  or  the  third  convey* 
the  seme  of  the  expression.  WhereCm  it 
it  said,  Srtn  m  Vimrod  the  (a)  migbly 
brater  before  the  Lord.  The  precise  import 
«f  iiuB  is  usually  determined  by  the  yiew 
taken  of  the  previous  phrmae. 

Ver.  10.  ―  And  the  be^inalBf  of  hit 
UagdoBL  Either  his  first  kingdom,  as  con- 
tra^od  with  his  second  (Knobel),  or  the 
commencement  of  his  sovereignty  (Keil,  Ka- 
liseh),  or  the  princiiial  city  of  his  em]Hre 
(Rosenmiiller)  ；  or  all  three  may  be  legiti- 
mately embraced  in  the  term  reskUh,  only 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Nimrod 
built  any  of  the  cities  mentioned.  Wm 
Babel,   babylon,  "the  land  of  Nimrod', 


(Micah  v.  6),  the  origin  of  which  is  described 
in  ch.  xt  1,  grew  to  be  a  great  city  covering 
ma  area  of  225  square  miles,  reached  its 


ghest  glory  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 
iv.  30),  and  succumbed  to  the  Medo-Persian 
power  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  31).  The 
of  thia  groat  city  have  been  dis- 
on  the  ef»t  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
llah,  where  there  is  a  square  mound 
lied  "BaMl"  by  the  Arabs  (Rawlinson's 
'Ancient  MoDarcmes/  vol.  i.  ch.  1).  And 
Breoh.  The  Orchoe  of  Ptolemy,  identified 
by  Rawlinson  as  Wurka,  about  eighty  miles 
south  of  Babylon.  And  Aoead.  TApx<i^ 
(LXX.)  ；  the  city  Sittace  on  the  river  Armde 
(Bochart)  ；  Sakada,  a  town  planted  by  Pto- 
lemy below  Niniis  (Glericus)  ；  Accete,  north 
of  Babylon  (Knobel,  Lance)  ；  identified  with 
the  ruiDB  ot  Niffer,  to  the  south  of  Hillah 
(Keil)  ；  with  those  of  Akkerkoof,  north  of 
Hillah  (Ealisch).  Rawlinson  does  not  identify 
the  fite  ；  Oeorge  Smith  regards  it  aa  "  the 
capital  of  Sar^n,  the  great  city  Agadi,  near 
the  city  of  Sippara  on  the  Eaphrates,  and 
north  of  Babylon "  ('  Areyrian  Disooreries,' 
ek  xii).  And  Calaah.  Calno  (lea.  x.  9)  5 
OuiAeh  (Ezek.  xxvil  23)  ；  Ctesiphon,  east  of 
the  Tigris,  north-east  of  Babylon  (Jerome, 
Baieblas,  Bochart,  Michaelis,  Kalisch)  ；  iden- 
tified with  the  rains  of  Niffer  on  the  east  of 
tiie  Euphrates  (Rawlinson).  In  the  land  of 
Sldaar.  Babylonia,  as  dbtingoislied  from 
Anyria  (Isa.  xi  11),  the  lower  part  of 
Metopotamia,  or  Chaldsoa. 

Ver.  11. --Oat  of  that  land  wtnt  forth 
Afdrar,  the  son  of  Shem  (ver.  22  ；  LXX, 
Ynlgato,  Syriac,  Luther,  CalWn,  Micha^is, 


Dathe,  Rosenmuller,  Bohlen)  ；  i  e.  the  aariy 
Aasyrian8  retired  from  Babylon  before  thenr 
Ca8nite  invaders,  and,  pnxn»ediiig  northwanl, 
founded  the  cities  after  mentioned  ；  but  the 
mamnal  rendering  seems  preferable :  "Out 
of  tnat  land  went  (Nimrod)  into  Aashnr," 
or  Assyria,  the  country  north-^ast  of  Babylon, 
throuffh  which  flows  the  Tigria,  and  which 
had  steady  received  its  name  from  the  son 
ci  Shem  (the  Tazgomt,  Drumos.  Bochart, 
Le  Clere,  De  Wette,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Ealisch, 
Lange.  a/u>  And  bmildad  Vin«y«k.  The 
capital  of  Assyria,  opposite  Mosul  on  the 
Tigris,  afterwards  became  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  city  of  the  ancient  world 
(Jonah  iii  8 ;  hr.  11),  being  fifty-five  miles 
in  drcnmferenoe  (Diod.,  iL  8),  and  is  now 
identified  with  the  ruins  of  Kebbi-yanus  and 
Koaynnjik  (Layard's '  Nineveh,'  vol  ii.  pp.  136 
ff.).  And  the  Qitf  Behoboth.  Behoboth~ir, 
literally,  the  streets  of  the  city  (ct  Platna, 
a  city  in  Boootia),  a  town  of  which  the  site 
is  unknown.  And  OaUlL  The  moonda  of 
Nimroad  (Layard  and  Smith),  thoogh  Ka* 
liach  and  Murphy  prefer  Kalah  Sheisat 
(about  fifty  miles  south  of  Nineveh),  which 
the  former  authorities  identify  with  Asahor, 
the  original  capital  of  the  country. 

Ver.  12. <~ Ajid  Beten,  t.  e.  Nimrond,  be- 
tween Kalah  Shergat  and  Kouyui^jik  (Ka- 
lisch)  ；  but  if  Calah  be  Nimroud,  then  Reseu 
may  be  Selamiyeh,  a  Tillage  about  half  way, 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  i.  e.  Kouyunjik 
and  Nimroud,  ut  mpra  (Layardl  iho 
same.  Resen  (Ealisch),  wbieh  will  suit  if 
it  was  Nimroud,  whose  remains  cover  a  pnral- 
lologram  about  1900  feet  in  length  and  900 
feet  in  breadth  ；  but  others  apply  it  to 
Nineveh  with  the  other  towns  as  forming 
one  lar^©  composite  city  (Knobel,  Keil, 
Lange,  Wordsworth).  Is  a  mat  dty. 
With  this  the  record  of  Nimrod's  achieve* 

losea 
Nimrod  floui 
time  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel , 
but  Prof.  Chwol8cn  of  St  Petersburg,  in 
his  *  Ueber  die  Ueberreste  der  Altbabylon- 
ischen  Literatnr/  brings  the  dynasty  of 
Nimrod  down  as  late  as  1500  B.o.t  relyins 
principally  on  the  evidence  of  an  originfU 
work  compoeed  by  Qdt'dmi,  a  native  &bv« 
Ionian,  and  translated  by  Ibn-wa'hachyjah, 
a  descendant  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  assigned 
by  Chwolsen  to  one  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  in  which  is  mentioned 
the  name  of  Nenirod,  or  Nemroda,  as  the 


ments  closea    It  is  generallv  supposed  that 
^orished  either  before  or  about  the 


Ganaanite  dynasty  which  ruled 
at  Babylon  (vide  an  excellent  paper  on  this 
subject  in  Turner's  '  Biblical  and  Oriental 


iary  date  aasigne 
to  Nimrod  is  the  fact  that  in  ch.  xiv.,  which 
speaks  of  the  reigning  monarcha  in  the 
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Euphrates  valley,  there  ia  no  account  taken 
of  xJineveh  and  its  king— a  circumstaDce 
which  has  been  supposed  to  import  that  the 
founding  of  the  capital  of  Assyria  oonld  not 
have  boon  ftnterior  to  the  days  of  Abraham. 
But  early  Babylonian  texts  confirm  what  ch. 
xiv.  seems  to  imply ~ the  fact  of  an  Elamite 
conquest  of  Babylonia,  B.O.  2280,  by  Kudur- 
nanuundi  (Kudurlagamar,  the  Ghederlaomer 
of  Genesis),  who  carried  off  an  image  of  the 
ddess  Nana  from  the  city  Erech  (vide 


AaB^rian  Discoveries/  ch.  ziL  ；  'Records 
of  the  Past,'  vol.  iii),  so  that  this  difficulty 
may  be  held  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
light  of  arch»olo^ical  discovery.  But  at 
whatever  period  Nimrod  flourished,  the  Bib- 
lical narrative  would  lead  us  to  anticipate 
a  comroingline  of  Hamitic  and  Shemitic 
tongues  in  tne  Euphrates  valley,  which 
existing  monuments  confirm  (c£,  '  Records 
of  the  Past,'  voL  iii  p.  3). 

Ver.  13. 세] id  Misraim  begat  Lndim.  An 
African  tribe,  a  colony  of  the  Egyptians,  like 
the  next  seven,  which  are  "  nomina  non 
singulornm  hominum  Bed  joopulorum"  (Aben 
Ezni,  Micliaelis,  RosenmiiHer,  Ealisch,  Mur- 
phy) ；  probably  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Tarehish  and  Put  (Isa.  lxvi  19),  with 
Kush  and  Put  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  and  in  connection 
with  Put  (Ezek.  xxviL  10  ；  xxx.  5).  Lud 
(ver.  22)  was  Shemitic.  And  Anamim.  Not 
elsewhere  mentioned  ；  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta  (Enobel).  And  LehaMm.  Lubim 
(2  Chron.  xiL  8  ；  Dan.  ii.  43  ；  Nahum  iii  9)  ； 
Libyans  (Dan.  xL  43)  ；  probably  the  Libyans 
west  of  Egypt  (Michaelis,  Kalisch,  Murphy). 
And  Naphtnliim.   Nephthys,  near  Pelusium, 


on  the  Lake  Sirbonis  ^ochart)  ；  the  Libyan 
town  Napata  (Kalisch)  ；  the  people  of  Middle 
Egypt  (Knobel). 

ver.  14. ― And  Pathnifim.  Pathros  in 
Upper  Egypt  And  Cailnhim.  The  Colchi- 
ao8,  of  Egyptian  origin  (Bochart,  Gesenius)  ； 
the  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  Egyptian 
town  Chemnis,  later  Panoplis  (Kalisch).  Out 
of  whom  eame  Philistim.  The  Philistines  ou 
the  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  to  Joppa,  who 
had  five  principal  cities ― Gaza,  JLshdod, 
Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  Thejr  are  here 
described  as  an  offshoot  from  Casluhim.  The 
name  has  been  derived  from  an  Ethiopic 
root  fdldad,  to  emigrate  ；  hence  "immi、 
grants"  or  *' emigrants."  Jer.  zlvii  4  and 
Amos  ix.  7  trace  the  Philistines  to  the 
Caphtorim.  Michaelis  solves  the  difficulty 
by  transposing  the  clause  to  the  end  of  the 
verse  ；  bochart  by  holding  the  Casluhim 
and  Caphtorim  to  have  intermingled  ；  Keil 
and  Lange  by  the  conjecture  that  the  original 
tribe  the  Casluhim  was  subsequently  strength- 
ened by  an  immigration  from  Caphtor. 
A^iinst  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  rhilis- 
tines  the  possession  of  a  Shemitic  tongue 
and  the  non-observance  of  circumcision  have 
been  ai^ed  ；  but  the  first  may  have  been 


acquired  from  the  conquered  Avim  whose 
land  they  occupied  (Deat.  U.  23),  and  the 
exodus  from  E^ypt  may  have  taken  place 
prior  to  the  institution  of  the  rite  in  question. 
And  Caphtorim.  Cappadocia  (Bochart),  Syrtis 
Major  (Clericus),  Crete  (Calmet,  Ewald), 
Cyprus  (Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller),  Coptos, 
KTouft  or  Keft,  a  few  miles  north  of  Thebes 
(Kalisch). 

Ver.  16.— And  Canaan  begiit  Sidon  hia 
flntborn.  A  famous  commercial  and  mari- 
time town  on  the  coast  of  Syria  (1  Kings 
v.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xxiL  4  ；  Isa.  zxiiL  2，  4,  12  ； 
Ezek.  xxviL  8)  ；  here  including  Tyre.  From 
the  mention  of  the  circumstance  that  Sidon 
was  Canaan's  firstborn,  we  may  infer  that 
in  the  rest  of  the  table  the  order  of  seniority 
is  not  followed.  And  Heth.  The  father  of 
the  Hittites  (ch.  xxiii.  8,  5),  identified  by 
Egyptologers  with  the  Kheta.  a  powerful 
Syrian  tifbe. 

Ver.  16.— And  the  Jeboiita.  Settled  at 
and  around  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8  ；  Judges 
xix.  10,  11  ；  1  Chron.  xi.  4t  5).  And  the 
Amorito.  On  both  Bides  of  the  Jordan, 
though  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  Judaean 
mountains  (ch.  xiv.  7  ；  Josk  x.  5),  to  whieh 
the  name  "mountaineer,"  from  "Amor," 
elevation  (Gesenius),  is  supposed  to  refer. 
And  the  Oirgaiite.  The  n  me  nly  is 
preserved  (Josh.  xxiv.  11). 

Ver.  17.— And  the  Hivite.  "Villagers" 
(Gesenius)  ；  "settlers  in  cities"  (Ewal^)  ； 
their  localities  are  mentioned  in  ch.  xxxiv. 
2  ；  Josh.  ix.  1,  7  ;  zi.  8  ;  Judges  vi.  8.  And 
th«  ArUte.  Inhabitants  of  Arka,  a  city 
of  Phoenicia  (Josephus)  afterwards  called 
Gaesarea  Libani  ；  its  ruins  Btill  exist  at  Tel 
Arka,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  And  the  Sinito. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sin.  Near  Arka  are  a 
fortress  named  Senna,  ruins  called  Sin,  and 
a  village  designated  Syn. 

Ver.  18. —And  the  Anradite,— dwelt  in 
Arvad,  Aradus,  now  Ruad  (Josephus) ~ and 
the  Zemarite,— -Simyra,  a  city  of  Phoenicia 
(Bochart,  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Kalisch)  whose 
ruins  are  still  called  Sumrah ― and  the  Hama- 
thite.  The  inhabitants  of  Hamath}  called 
Hammath  Rabbah  (Amos  vi.  2)  ；  £piphaneia 
by  the  Greeks  ；  now  Hamah.  And  after- 
wards― i，  e.  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
these  distinct  tribes  by  the  confiision  of 
tongues— were  the  fiuniliei  of  the  Canaanitet 
spread  abroad. 

Ver.  19.— And  the  border  of  the  Oanaan- 
itai  w&i  from  Sidon  (its  northern  boundary), 
m  thon  oomeit ~> i.  e.  as  thou  goest,  in  the 
direction  of— to  Qerar, ― between  Kadesh  and 
Shur  (ch.  zx.  1)— unto  Oasa  (now  called 
Guzzeh,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Pales-, 
tine)  ；  m  thoa  goett,  unto  8odom,  and  Go-, 
morrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim  (vide  ch. 
xix.  24),  even  nnto  Lasha— Callirrhoe  (Hie- 
ronyrous,  Jerusalem  Targum,  Josephus, 
Roaenmiiller,  Keil,  Kalisch)  ；  possibly  a  vari- 
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atlon  of  lajsh,  and  Leshem,  a  Sidonian  city 
Hear  the  sources  of  Jordan  (Murphy). 
.  Ver.  20. ~ Theie  are  the  soxu  of  H) 
their  families,  after  their  tongues, 
countries,  and  in  their  nations  (via 
.  Ver.  21. ― ITnto  Shem  alio,  the  fiither  of 
all  the  ohildren  of  Eber,  —as  Ham  of  Canaan 
(ch.  ix.  22  ；  vide'  ver.  24)— the  brother  of 
Japheth  the  elder.  Either  the  eldest  brother 
of  Japheth  (Syriac,  Arabic,  Vulrate,  Gese- 
nius,  Kosenmiuler,  Kalisch)  ；  or  the  brother 
of  Japheth  who  was  older  (LXX.,  Svmma- 
elm 주  Oiikelos,  Raschi,  Aben  Ezra,  Luther, 
Glericus,  Michaelis,  Dathe)  ；  or  the  elder  of 
Japheth*8  brothers,  as  distinguished  from 
Ham  the  younffer,  t.  e.  the  son  who  was  older 
than .  Ham,  out  younger  than  Japheth 
(Murphy,  Quarry  ；  vide  cn.  v.  32).  Even  to 
lum  were  ohildren  born. 

Ver.  22.  ―  The  obUdren  of  Shem  were 
twenty-six  in  number,  of  whom  five  were 
sons.  Elaxn.  Elymais,  a  region  adjoining 
Susiana  and  Media,  stretching  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  ；  the  people  first 
met  with  as  Persians.  And  Aashnr.  The 
ancestor  of  the  Assyrians  (vide  ver.  11). 
And  ArphazAd.  A  region  in  the  north  of 
Assyria  ；  the  Arrhapacitis  of  Ptolemy  (Rosen- 
miifier,  Keilf  Ealisch).  The  explanation  of 
the  name  is  "fortress  of  the  Chaldfleana " 
jEwald)  ；  "highland  of  the  Chaldaeans " 
(Knobel).  And  Lncl  The  Lydians  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  migrated 
from  the  land  of  Snem  (Josephus,  Bochart, 
KeU,  Kalisch).  And  Aram.  "The  hieh 
land  ； "  Mesopotamia  being  the  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  Syria  the  Aram  of  Damascus. 

Ver.  23. ——And  the  ohildren  of  Aram  ；  Ui, 
from  whom  was  named  the  land  of  Uz  (Job 
i  1),  south-east  of  Palestine,  a  tract  of  the 
Arabia  Deserta.  And  Hal.  In  Armenia 
(Josephiw)  ；  that  part  called  Cholobetene,  or 
house  of  Hal  (Bochart)  ；  the  Hvlato  of 
Syria,  near  the  Emesenes  (Delitzsch)  ；  Ccele- 
flyria  (Michaelis)  ；  Holeh,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan  (Murphy).  And  Gether— of 
uncertain  situation -"" and  Hath  ―  traced  in 
Mods  Masius  of  Armenia  (Bochart). 

Ver.  24.  —  And  Arpliaxad  begat  Salah. 
Hie  nation  descended  from  him  has  not  been 
identified,  though  their  name,  "Extension," 
may  imply  that  they  were  early  colonists. 
And  Safah  begat  Eber.  The  father  of  tlie 
Hebrews  or  "Emigrants "  {v^ide  ver.  21). 

Ver.  25. »~ And  nnto  Eber  were  born  two 
■ons :  the  name  of  one  was  Peleg.  "  Division," 
£rom  palagt  lo  divide  ；  cf.  irkXayog  and  pda- 
fus,  a  division  of  the  sea.   For  in  his  days 


wu  the  earth  divided.  At  the  conftuion  of 
tongues  (Bochart,  Rosenmiiller,  Keil,  Lange,, 
Murphy)  ；  at  an  earlier  separation  of  uia 
eartn's  population  (Delitzsch),  of  which 
there  is  no  record  or  trace.  And  hii  brother'i 
name  was  Joktan.  Father  of  the  Arabians, 
by  whom  he  is  called  Eachtan. 

Vers.  26— 80.— And  Joktan  begat  Almo- 
dad.  Usually  said  to  be  Yemen.  She- 
leph.  The  Salapenoi  of  Ptolemy,  belonging 
to  the  interior  of  Arabia.  And  Haiarmayeth. 
Hadramaut,  south-east  of  Arabia  (Bochartft 
Michaelis).  And  Jerah.  Contigaons  to  Ha* 
dramaut  And  Hadoram.  Adramits  of 
Ptolemy,  or  the  AtramitsB  of  Pliny  (Bochart). 
And  UiaL  Awzal,  the  capital  of  Yemen 
(Bochart).  And  Biklah.  Tne  palm-bearing 
region  of  Arabia  Felix  (Bochart)  ；  a  tribe 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Michaelis).  And  Obal,  and 
Abimael,  whose  settlements  are  not  known. 
And  Sheba.  Vide  supra,  ver.  7.  And 
Ophir.  In  Arabia  ；  prooably  in  Oman,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  (tfichaelis,  Rosenmiiller, 
Kalisch,  Keil),  though  it  has  also  been 
located  in  India  (Joscphus,  Vitringa,  Gese- 
niua,  Delitzsch).  The  gold  of  Ophir  cele- 
brated (1  Kings  ix.  27,  28  ；  2  Chron.  ix.  10, 
13,  21).  And  Havilah.  The  Chaulan  in 
Arabia  Felix,  but  vide  supray  ver.  7.  And 
Jobab.  The  Jobabita  of  Ptolemy,  near  the 
Indian  Sea  (Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller)  ；  but 
more  probably  a  tribe  in  Arabia  Deserta  if 
Jobab  =  Arabic  iebab,  a  desert  (Bochart, 
Gesenius,  Kalisch;.  All  these  were  the  ions 
of  JoktaiL  And  their  dwelling  was  from 
Hesha.  The  seaport  of  Muza  (Bochart)  ； 
Messene,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (Mi- 
chaelis, Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch).  Ai  thou 
goest  into  Zephar.  Zafar  or  Dhafari,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Hadramut  The  difficulty  of 
identifying  a  seaport  town  with  a  mountain 
is  got  over  (Ealisch)  by  reading  "to  the" 
instead  of  a  monnt  of  the  east ~ the  thu- 
riferous  range  of  hills  in  the  vicinity. 

Vers.  31,  32.— These  are  thd  sons  of  Shem, 
after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in 
their  lands,  after  their  nations.  The  pedi- 
gree of  the  Shemite  tribes  is  closed  witn  the 
customary  formula  (vide  ver.  5)  ；  that  which 
follows  being  the  concluding  formula  for  the 
entire  table  of  nations.  These  are  the  fiuni- 
lies  of  the  ioiib  of  Noah,  after  their  fener- 
ations (litendly,  according  to  their  Tholddth, 
or  historical  devdopmenis),  in  their  nations : 
and  by  theie  (literally,  from  these)  were  the 
natiom  divided  (or,  did  the  nations  scatter 
themselves)  in  the  earth  after  the  flood* 


HOMILETICS. 

"Ver.  32.— The  ethnological  register.    L  Proclaims  the  unity  op  the  baob, 
1.  It  declares  all  the  successive  families  of  mankind  to  have  sprung  from  a  common 
stock.   Diverse  as  they  now  are  in  their  geographical  situations,  ethnic  relation?, 
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physical  capabilities,  national  peculiarities,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  genea- 
logical table  they  dl  trace  their  origin  to  Noah  and  his  sons.  2.  It  condemns  all 
those  theories  which  derive  man  from  several  pairs.  Equally  the  heatiben  super- 
stition which  assigned  to  each  particular  region  its  own  Autochthones,  and  the  moaern 
scientific  dogma  of  varieties  of  species  and  distinct  centres  of  propagation  is  bera 
condemned.  Even  now  ethnologists,  archaeologists,  and  philologists  of  tiie  highest 
repute  lend  their  sanction  to  the  sublime  sentiment  of  the  great  Mars'  hill  preacher, 
that  "  God  haUi  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  upon  all  the  face 
of  the  earth."  The  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  frame,  especially  of  the  brain 
and  skull,  the  physiological  properties  and  functions  possessea  by  die  body,  the 
psychological  nature  of  man,  and  the  power  of  indefinite  propagation,  which  are 
the  same  in  all  nations,  with  the  ascertained  results  of  comparative  grammar,  which 
have  already  traced  back  all  exiBtii^  languages  to  three  primitive  branches,  tend  in 
a  powerful  degree  to  confirm  the  doctrine  which  this  table  teaches.  3.  It  implies 
certain  other  truUis  on  which  Scripture  with  equal  emphasis  insists,  such  as  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  universal  corruption  of  the  race,  and  the  necessity  and 
universality  of  Christ's  redemption. 

II.  Attests  the  division  of  the  race.  1.  It  asserU  the  fact  of  the  division.  It 
states  that  in  the  days  of  Peleg  the  earth's  population  was  divided.  The  means 
employed  are  described  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  2.  It  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
division.  Had  the  confusion  at  Babel  not  occurred,  and  the  subsequent  dispersiou 
not  followed,  this  table  could  not  have  been  written.  Its  existence  as  a  Uteraiy 
document  in  the  time  of  Moses  authenticates  the  fact  which  it  reports.  3.  It  defines 
the  extent  of  this  division.  It  shows  that  the  scattered  race  were  to  be  split  up  into 
nations,  families,  tongues. 

III.  Illustrates  thb  distbibution  of  the  race.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  the  earth's  population  was— 1.  Effected  in  an  orderly  manner-  They  were  neither 
scattered  promiscuously  nor  suffered  to  wander  and  settle  at  hazard.  Divided  into 
tribes  and  nations  according  to  their  tongues  and  dialects  of  speech,  they  were  allo- 
cated to  distinct  portions  of  "the  earth's  surface.  2.  SpecuUly  adapted  to  the 
characters  and  destinies  of  the  several  nations.  The  operation  of  purely  natural 
principles  makes  it  impossible  that  tribes  can  permanently  settle  in  countries  that  are 
either  incapable  of  yielding  to  them  a  maintenance  or  affording  an  outlet  to  their 
powers.  More  extensive  information  would  doubtless  enable  the  suitability  of 
eacli  locality  in  this  table  to  the  occupying  people  to  be  exhibited  ；  but  in  broad 
outline  it  is  perceptible  even  here ^ Japneth,  whoso  destiny  it  was  to  spread  abroad, 
being  established  on  the  coasts  of  the  Buxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Mediterranean  ； 
Ham  finding  rest  in  the  warmer  climates,  whose  enervating  influences  tended  largely 
to  develop  bis  peculiar  character,  and  ultimately  to  lay  him  open  to  subjection  by 
the  more  vigorous  races  of  the  North  ；  and  Shem,  whose  function  in  the  Divine 
economy  it  was  to  conserve  religion  and  religious  truth,  being  concentrated  mainly  in 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley.  3.  The  result  of  Divine  appointment.  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  8)  and  Paiiu  (Acts  xvii.  26)  conspire  to  represent  the  allocation  of  temtoiy 
to  the  different  races  of  mankind  as  the  handiwork  of  God  (the  special  meaDS 
employed  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  originally  united  family  of  Noah，s  sons  is 
detailed  in  ihe  ensuing  chapter)  ；  the  import  of  which  is,  that  nations  have  a  God« 
assigned  title  to  the  countries  which  they  occupy.  4.  The  Divinely^ordered  distribu- 
tion  of  the  earth's  population  is  capable  of  being  disturbed  by  the  sinful  interference 
of  man.  Instances  of  this  appear  in  the  present  table,  e.  g,  the  intrusion  of  the 
Cu8hite  into  Shinar,  and  of  the  Canaanite  into  what  originally  belonged  to 
Shem. 

IV.  Predicts  the  future  of  the  race.  As  it  were,  the  separation  of  the  earth's 
population  into  races  and  the  moviDg  of  them  outward  to  their  respective  habitations 
was  tiie  starting  of  them  on  the  lines  along  which  it  was  designed  they  should  accom« 
plish  their  respective  destinies  and  common  work.  They  were  meant  to  overspread 
the  elobe  ；  and  this  was  the  initiation  of  a  great  movement  which  would  only 
terminate  in  tiie  complete  occupation  of  their  God-given  heriti^re. 

Lessons  ••— 1,  The  equal  rights  of  men.  2.  The  sinfulness  o£  wars  of  Aggression, 
3.  The  hopefulness  of  emigration. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  8. >~ Nimrod.  1.  His  ancestral  pedigree ― a  Goshite.  2.  His  early  occupation 
» a  hunter  of  wild  beasts,  a  pioneer  of  civilisation.  3.  His  rising  ambition ~- he 
began  to  be  a  "Gibbor,"  or  mighty  one.  4.  His  regal  authority ~ the  beginning  of 
his  kingdom  was  Babel.  5.  His  extendingempire—out  of  that  land  went  he  forth  into 
Asshur.    6.  His  posthumoas  renown :  "Wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod." ― 

Vera.  15 »" 19.— 5%«  Ganaanites-   I.  Descendants  of  a  wicked  patheb.   II.  In- 

HSBITORS  OF  AN  AWFUL  CUBSB.  III.  POSSBSSOBS  OP  A  FAIR  DOMAIN.  IV.  USUBPEES 
OF  ANOTHSB,8  LAND. 

Leuons: ― 1.  Wicked  men  and  nations  may  greatly  prosper.  2.  Prosperity  some- 
times leads  to  greater  wickedness.  3.  The  greatest  prosperity  cannot  turn  aside  the 
punishment  of  sin. ― W. 

Ver.  25,—Pdeg，  or  the  division  of  the  people.  I.  Whbn  it  took  place.  In  the 
fotuib  generation  after  tiie  Flood. 

U.  How  n  was  effected.  1.  By  the  Divine  interposition.  2.  By  the  confusion 
of  tongues. 

IIL  For  what  it  was  designed.  1.  To  punish  sin.  %  To  separate  the  Church, 
3.  To  occupy  the  earth. 

IV.  By  what  it  was  remembered.   The  naming  of  Eber's  son. 

Learn ― 1.  To  read  well  the  signs  of  the  times.  2.  To  understand  well  the  cause 
of  God，B  judgments.   3.  To  remember  well  the  gift  of  God's  mercies. ^ W. 

Ver.  32. ― Nations,   I.  Their  roots.  Individuals. 

IL  Theib  bisb.  1.  As  to  time,  after  the  Flood.  2.  As  to  cause,  Divine  impulse. 
3.  As  to  instrumentality,  variation  of  speech. 

IIL  Theib  chabactebistics.  1.  A  common  head.  2.  A  common  tongue.  3.  A 
common  land. 

IV.  Theib  destinies.  To  overspread  the  earth. ― W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Ver.  1. ~~ And  the  whole  earth.  /.  e.  the 
entire  population  of  the  globe,  and  not  simply 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Shinar  (Ingns  ； 
cf.  ch.  ix.  29).  Was.  Prior  to  the  dis- 
persion spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
though  oDyioasly  it  may  haye  b^n  subse- 
quent to  that  event,  if,  aa  the  above-named 
author  believes,  the  present  paragraph  refers 
to  the  Shemites  alone.  Of  one  lanffuage. 
literally,  of  one  lip,  i  e.  one  articulation, 
or  one  way  of  pronouncing  their  vocables. 
And  of  one  ipeeeh.  Literafly,  one  (kind  of) 
words,  L  e.  the  matter  as  well  as  the  form 
of  human  speech  was  the  same.  The  primi- 
tive language  was  believed  by  the  Raobins, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  older  tlieologians  to  be 
Hebrew  ；  but  Keil  declares  this  view  to  be 
utterly  untenable.  Bleek  shows  that  the 
family  of  Abraham  spoke  in  Aramaic  (cf. 
Jegar-sahadatha,  ch.  ixxl  47),  and  that 
the  patriarch  himself  acquired  Hebrew  from 
the  Canaanites,  who  may  themselves  have 
adopted  it  from  the  early  Semites  whom 
they  diBplaced.  While  regarding  neither 
^  Ammaic,  Hebrew,  xm  Arabic  as  the 


original  tongae  of  mankind,  he  thinks  the 
Hebrew  approaches  nearest  the  primitive 
Semite  language  out  of  which  all  three  were 
developed. 

Ver.  2. ~ And  it  oame  to  past,  m  they 
Jonriiayed.  Literally,  in  their  journeying. 
The  root  (Vp),  to  puu  up,  as,  e.  g.t  the  stakes 
of  a  tent  when  a  camp  moves,  Isa.  zxziii 
20)  suggests  the  idea  of  the  migration  of 
nomadic  hordes  (ct  ch.  xiL  9  ；  xxziiL  17). 
From  the  eaat  A  b  oriente  (Ancient  Versions, 
Calvin,  et  alii),  meaning  either  that  they 


if  - 
started  from  Armenia,  which  was  in  the  east 
respectu  terras  Canaan  (Luther),  or  from 
that  portion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  which 
was  cast  of  the  Tigris,  and  called  Orientalis, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Occidentalis  on 
the  west  (Bochart)  ；  or  that  they  first  tra- 
velled westwards,  following  the  direction  of 
the  Euphrates  in  one  of  its  upper  branches 
(Bush)  ；  or  that,  having  roamed  to  the  east 
of  Shinar,  they  ultimately  returned 
dmtem  versus  (Junius).  The  phrac 
ever,  is  admitted  to  be  more  correctly  t 
ad  orientem  (Drasios,  Lange,  Keil,  Murphy), 
as  in  ch.  xiii  11.  Ealisch  interprets  gener* 
ally  in  oriente,  agreeing  with  Luther  that 
M  2 
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the  migrations  are  viewed  by  the  writer  as 
taking  place  in  the  east  ；  while  T.  Lewis 
prefers  to  read  from  one  front  part  (the 
original  meaning  of  kedem)  to  another ― 
onwards.  Tliat  th»j  found  a  plain.  ny|?5; 
not  a  valley  between  mountain  ranges,  as  in 
Deut  viil  7 ;  xi  11 ;  Pa.  civ.  8,  but  a  widely- 
extended  plain  (ire^iov,  LXX),  like  that  in 
which  Babylon  was  situated  (Herod.,  lib.  i 
178,  Kttrat  iv  irtBit/t  luydXifi  ；  cf.  Strabo, 
lib.  ii  109).  In  the  land  of  Shinar.  Baby- 
lonia (cf.  ch.  x.  10).  The  derivation  of  the 
term  is  unknown  (Gesenius),  though  it  pro- 
bably meant  the  land  of  the  two  rivers  (Al- 
ford).  Its  absence  from  ancient  monuments 
(Rawlin8on)  suggests  that  it  was  the  Jewish 
name  for  Chaldsea.    And  they  dwelt  there. 

Ver.  8.— And  they  said  one  to  another. 
Literally,  a  man  to  his  neighbour  ；  dvOpuxoQ 
rtf  irXif^iov  abrou  (LXX. ).  Qo  to.  A  horta- 
tory expletive  =  come  on  (Anglic^).  Let  os 
ᅳ  Jm  briok.  Nilbenah  Ubenim;  literally, 
ua  brick  bricks  ；  irXtvBtvffiafuv  wXivOovq 
IX. )  ；  later\fecimu8  lateres  (Calvin)  ； 
，_ mak  (from  laban,  to  be  white),  being  so 
called  from  the  white  and  chalky  clay  of 
which  bricks  were  made.  And  burn  tJiem 
thoroughly.  literally,  bum  them  to  a 
burning  ;  vmisrephah  lisrephah,  a  second 
alliteration,  which,  however,  the  LXX.  fails 
to  reproduce.  Bricks  were  usually  sun-dried  ； 
these,  being  designed  to  be  more  durable, 
were  to  be  calcined  through  the  agency  of 
fire,  a  proof  that  the  tower-builders  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  brick-inaking. 
And  they  had— literally,  and  there  was  to 
them—bTiok  for  itone.  Chiefly  becauso  of 
the  necessities  of  the  place,  the  alluvial  plain 
of  Babylon  being  void  of  stones  and  full  of 
clay  ；  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  their  crime, 
seeing  ttey  were  induced  to  undertake  the 
work  non  facilitate  operis,  nec  aliis  comm<h 
dis,  quce  se  ad  manum  offerrent  (Calvin)  ； 
scarcely  because  bricks  would  better  endure 
fire  than  would  stones,  the  second  destruction 
of  the  world  by  fire  rather  than  water  being 
by  this  time  a  common  expectation.  (Corn. 
h  Lapide).  Josephus,  ( Ant, 'lib.  i.  cp.  4  ； 
Herod.,  lib.  i  cp.  179  ；  Justin,  lib.  l.  cp. 
2  ；  Ovid,  '  Metam./  iv.  4  ；  and  Ariatoph.  in 
Avibus  (iripirtuY/^iiv  fftydXmg  irXiVOotc  6ir- 
raTci  w(rxcp  Bapu\wva)t  all  attest  that  the 
walls  of  Babylon  were  built  of  brick.  The 
mention  of  the  circumstance  that  brick  was 
used  instead  of  stone  "indicates  a  writer 
belonging  to  a  country  and  an  age  in  which 
stone  buildings  were  familiar,  and  therefore 
not  to  Babylonia "  (Murphy).  And  slime. 
Chemer,  from  6hamar、  to  toil  up  ；  aa^dKrog 
(LXX.)  ；  the  bitumen  which  boils  up  from 
subterranean  fountains  like  oil  or  hot  pitch 
in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  and  also  near 
the  Dead  Sea  (locus  asphaUiies).  Tacitus, 
'Hist,'  v.  6  ；  Strabo,  xvi  p.  743  ；  Herod., 
lib.  L  c.  179;  Jo8eplms,  'Antiq./  lib.  i  o.  4; 


riu8,  lib.  viii.  c 
3,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  brick 
rails  of  Babylon  were  cemented  with  bita- 


Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15  ；  Vitruviu8,  lib. 
~  oimous  in  d  "  * 

(abylon  we: 
men.  Layard  testifies  that  so  firmly  have 
the  bricks  been  united  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detach  one  from  the  mass 
('  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  499).  Had 
they.  Literally,  was  to  them.  For  mortar. 
Chimer.  The  third  instance  of  alliteration 
in  the  present  verae  ；  possibly  desired  by 
the  writer  to  represent  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  builders. 

Ver.  4.— And  they  said.   Being  impelled 
by  their  success  in  making  bricks  for  their 
'     P)，  tho 


dwellings 


olution 


iff  I 

_  longh  the  resoli 

to  be  mentioned  may  have  been  the  cause, 
of  their  brick-making  (Bush).  Go  to,  let 
ub  build  ub  a  dty.  Ct  xsh.  iv.  17,  which 
represents  Cain  as  the  first  city  builder. 
And  a  tower.  Not  as  a  distinct  erection, 
but  as  forming  a  part,  as  it  were  the  Acro- 
polis, of  the  city  (Bochart).  Whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven.  Literally,  and  h%$ 
head  in  the  hmvens,  a  hvperbolical  expres- 
sion for  a  tower  of  great  height,  as  in  Veut 
i  28;  ix.  1  (cf.  Homer,  'Odys.,1  v.  239， 
IXdni  r*  ijv  ohpavofiriKtiQ).  rHus  tower  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  temple  of 
Belus,  wnich  Herodotus  describes  (L  181)  as 
beins  quadrangular  (two  stadia  each  way), 
and  naving  gates  of  brass,  with  a  solid  tower 
in  the  middle,  consisting  of  eight  sections, 
each  a  Btadiam  in  height,  plac^.  one  above 
another,  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase,  and 


having  in  the  top  section  a  spacious  temple 
with  a  golden  table  and  a  well-furnished  bed. 
Partially  destroyed  by  Xerxes  (b.0.  490),  it 
was  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  be  rebuilt 
by  Alexander  the  Great  ；  bat  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  edifice  was  known  to  be  in 
existence  five  centuries  later,  and  was  miffi* 
ciently  iinposinff  to  be  recognised  as  the 
temple  of  Belus  (Plinj,  yi  30).  The  aite  oi 
this  ancient  tower  is  supposed  by  George 
ered  by  "    '  •'  " 


Smith  to  be  covered  by  the  : 
square  mound  about  200  yards  each  way,  in 
tne  north  of  the  city  ；  and  that  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  to  be  occupied  by  the  ruin  Bin* 
Nimrad  (situated  six  miles  south-west  of 
Hillah,  which  is  about  forty  miles  west  of 
^  id),  a  tower  consisting  of  seven  stages, 
by  inscriptions  on  cylinders  extracted 
the  ruin  to  have  been  "  the  Temple  of 
the  Seven  Planets,  which  had  been  partially 
built  by  a  former  king  of  Babylon,  and, 
having  fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  and 
completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  "  Assyrian 
Discoveries,'  xii  p.  69  ;  '  Chaldsean  Gene  •  ' 
p.  163;  cf.  LayaA's  'Nineveh  and  Baby 
chap.  xxiL  p.  496).  It  is,  however,  prin 
facte,  unlikely  that  either  Babil  or  Birs* 
Nimrod  is  the  e^act  site  of  Babel.  The 
original  building  was  never  finished,  and 


may  not  have  attained  any  great  dimensions* 
Perhaps  tho  most  that  can  \>9  aaid  is  that. 
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those  existing  mounds  enable  ns  to  picture 
vrhtA  sort  of  erection  the  tower  of  Baoel  was 
to  be.   And  let  us  make  ju  a  name.  : 

neither  an  idol  temple,  Dj^  being  =  God, 
which  it  never  is  without  the  article,  D(^n 
— cf.  Levit  xxiv.  11  (Jewish  writers)  ；  nor 
a  monnment,  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18  (Clericus)  ； 
nor  a  metropolis,  reading  D(<  instead  of 
D^,  as  in  2  Sam.  xx.  19  (Clericus)  ；  nor  a 
tower  that  might  serve  as  a  sign  to  guide 
the  wandering  nomads  and  guard  them 
against  getting  lost  when  spread  abroad 
mth  their  flocks,  as  in  2  Sam.  viiL  13  ； 
18a.  lv.  13  (Perizoniu8,  Dathe,  Ilgen)  ；  but 
a  name,  a  reputation,  as  in  2  Sam.  TiiL 
13  ；  Isa.  lxiii.  12, 14  ；  Jer.  xxxii  20  ；  Dan. 
iz.  15  (Luther,  Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  Keil, 
Lange,  Murphy,  Wordsworth,  Ealisch).  This 
was  the  first  impelling  motive  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  and  tower.  The  offspring 
of  ambition,  it  was  designed  to  spread 
abroad  their  fame  usque  ad  ultimos  terrarum 
fines  (Calvin).  According  to  Philo,  each 
man  wrote  his  namo  upon  a  brick  before  he 
built  it  in.  The  second  was  to  establish  a 
ralljring  point  that  might  serve  to  maintain 
their  unity.  Lett  we  be  scattered  abroad. 
Lest  =  anUauam,  trpbt  before  that,  as  if  an- 
ticipating tnat  the  continuous  increase  of 
popolatioii  would  necessitate  their  dispersion 
{LaX.,  Vulgate),  or  as  if  determined  to  distin- 

giiah  themselves  before  surrendering  to  the 
ivine  command  to  spread  themselves  abroad 
(Luther)  ；  but  the  more  exact  rendering  of 
]^  is  ftfi9  ne,  lest,  introducing  an  apodosis 
expressive  of  something  to  be  avoided  by  a 

r receding  action  (cf.  Ge^nius,  'Heb.  Gram.,1 
152,  and  Fiiret,  'Lex.,1  sub  voce.  What  the 
builders  dreaded  was  not  the  recurrence  of  a 
flood  (J  osephus,  Lyra),  but  the  execution  of  the 
Divine  purpose  intimated  in  ch.  ix.  1,  andper- 
hap8  recalled  to  their  remembrance  by  Noah 
(Usher),  or  by  Shem  (Wordsworth),  or  by 
Eber  (Candliih)  ；  and  what  the  builders 
aimed  at  was  resistance  to  the  Divino  will 
ITpon  the  of  the  whole  earth.  Over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  and  not 
simply  over  the  land  of  Shinar  (Inclis),  or 
orer  the  immediato  region  in  which  they 
dwelt  (Clericus,  Dathe,  et  alii,  ut  supra). 

Ver.  5.— And  the  Lord  came  down.  Not  in 
irlsiblt  form,  as  in  Ezod.  xix.  20  ；  xxxiv.  5 
(Onkelos),  but "  effectu  ostendens  se  propin- 
quiorem  quern  <A$eniem  esse  judicabcnU" 
fPoole)j  an  anthropomorphism  (c£  ch.  xviii  21  ； 
Pa  indir.  5).  "it  is  measure  for  measure 
(par  pari).  Let  us  build  up,  say  they,  and 
scale  the  heavens.  Let  us  go  down,  says 
God,  and  defeat  their  impious  thought " 
(Babbi  Schelomo,  quoted  by  T.  Lewis).  To  see 
(with  a  view  to  judicial  action)  th«  city  and 
the  tower  which  the  children  of  men— 
9om  of  Adam;  neither  the  posterity  of  Cain, 


i.  e.  the  Hamitea  exdostrelj)  as  tho  Sothitcs 
were  called  sons  of  God, ch.  vi.  2  (Ai^iMtine), 
nor  wicked  men  in  general  (Junius,  Fiscator), 
imitators  of  Adam,  i  e.  rebellantes  Deo 
(Mede,  Lyra),  since  then  the  Shemites  would 
not  have  been  participators  in  the  undertak- 
ing (Dro8iu8)y  which  some  think  to  bare 
been  their  work  exclusively  (Inglis)  ；  but 
the  members  of  the  human  race,  or  at  least 
their  leaders— bnilded. 

Ver.  6.— And  the  Lord  said ― within  him- 
self, and  to  himself  {vide  ver.  8)  ；  expressive 
of  the  formation  of  a  Divine  resolution  (cf. 
ch.  vi  7) ~~ Behold,  the  people ~ from  root 
signifying  to  bind  together,  expresses  the  idea 
of  association  ；  6om  a  root  signifying  td 
swell  (Lange),  to  flow  together  (Gcscpius),  to 
gather  together  (Furst),  conveys  the  notion 
of  a  conjluarus  hominum,  T.  Lewis  con- 
nects it  with  tho  sense  of  interiority,  or 
exclusion,  which  is  common  in  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac is  one,  and  they  have  all  one 
language  ；  and  this  they  begin  to  do.  One 
race,  one  tongue,  one  purpose.  The  words 
indicate  unity  of  effort,  as  well  as  concentra- 
tion of  design,  on  tho  part  of  the  builders,  and 
a  certain  measure  of  success  in  the  achieve* 
ment  of  their  work.  And  now  nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them.  Literally,  there 
will  not  be  cut  off  from  them  arwthing; 
ovk  icXcci^ft  &7r'  avrwv  iravra  (LXX.)  ；  non 
desistent  a  cogitationibus  mis  (Vulgate, 
Luther)  ；  i.  e.  nothing  will  prove  too  nard 
for  their  daring.  It  can  hardly  implv  that 
their  impious  design  was  on  the  ove  of  com- 
pletion.  Whioh  they  have  imagined  to  do. 

Ver.  7. ~ Go  to.  An  ironical  contrast  to  the 
"  Go  to  "  of  the  builders  (Lange).  Lot  ns  (cf. 
ch.  i.  26)  go  down,  and  there  oonfonnd  their 
language  (vicfe  infra f  ver.  9),  that  they  may 
not  nnderitand  (literally,  near;  so  ch.  zliL 
23  ；  Iro.  xxxvi  11  ；  1  Cor.  xiv.  2)  one  another^ 
)h.  Not  referring  to  individnais  (sin 
lnes\  siqce  then  society  were  impc 
to  families  or  nations  (singulce  l  „ 
tionet),  which  each  had  its  own  ton 
(Poole). 

Ver.  8. ~ So  (literally,  and)  the  Lord  ieat« 
tered  them  abroad  (as  the  result  of  the  con- 
fusion of  their  speech)  npon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build  the 
oity.  I,  t.  as  a  united  community,  which 
does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  the  Babylo* 
nians  8absequently  finishing  tho  structure. 

Vor.  9,— Therefore  it  the  name  of  it  ealled 
BabeL  For  Balbel,  confusion  (ffwyx^'C 
LXX.,  Josophns),  from  Balaly  to  confound  ； 
the  derivation  given  by  the  sacred  writer  in 
the  following  ckuse  (cf.  for  the  elision  of  the 
letter  I,  totaphah  for  taphtaphah,  Exod. 
xiii.  16,  and  cochav  for  covcav,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
9).  Other  derivations  suggested  are  Bab-Bd, 
the  gate  or  court  of  Belus  (EicKlioni,  LaDge)f 
an  explanation  of  the  term  which  Fiirst 
thinks  not  impossible,  and  Ealiscli  declares 
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"  can  scarcely  be  oyerlooked  ；"  and  BdfhU$ 
the  gate  of  God  (RosenmiUler,  Qesenius, 
Colenso)  ；  but  the  first  ia  based  upon  a 
purely  mythical  personage,  Bel,  the  imagin- 
ary founder  of  tne  city  ；  and  the  second,  if 
eren  it  were  supported  by  evidence,  which  it 
U  not,  i9  not  so  likely  as  that  given  by 
Moses.  Beeaute  th«  Lord  did  there  oonfonnd 
― how  is  not  explained,  but  has  been  coigec- 
tared  to  be  by  an  entirely  inward  process, 
viz.,  changing  the  ideas  associated  wito  words 
(Koppon)  ；  by  a  process  wholly  outward,  viz., 
an  alteration  or  the  mode  of  pronouncing 
words  (Hoffman),  though  more  probably  by 
both  (Keil),  or  pDssibly  by  the  first  insensibly 
leading  to  the  second— the  language  of  aU 
the  earth:  and  from  thenM  £d  the  Lord 
■eatter  them.  As  the  result  not  simply  of 
their  growing  discord,  dissensio  animarum, 


tringa)  ；  but 


Uraria 
chiefly 


es ~~ a  statement  which  is  sap- 
with  the  findings  of  modern 


Uudia  et 
of  their 


quam  factum  sitf  ut  qui  turrem  strue- 
* in  cantrt 

\  ( 

ilology,  that  the  existing  differences  of 
guage  among  mankind  are  the  result  of 
slow  and  fptdaiu  changes  brought  about  by 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
influence  of  locality  in  changing  and  of  time 
in  corrupting  human  speech.  But  (1)  mo- 
dem philology  has  as  yet  only  succeeded 
in  explaining  the  growth  of  what  might 
be  called  the  sub-modifications  of  human 
speech,  and  is  confessedly  unable  to  account 
for  what  appears  to  be  its  main  division  into 
a  Shemitic,  an  Aryan,  and  a  Turanian 
tongue,  which  may  have  been  produced  in 
the  sudden  and  miraculous  way  described  ； 
and  (2)  nothing  prevents  us  from  regarding 
the  two  events,  tne  confusion  of  tongues  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  as  occurring 
simnltaneoiuly,  and  even  acting  and  reacting 
on  each  other.  As  the  tiibes  parted,  their 
speech  would  diverge,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  tongues  differed,  those  who  spoke  the 


―  Lose  ， 

same  or  cognate  dialects  would  draw  It 
and  draw  apart  from  the  rest  Y  ᆻ 
even  suppose  that,  prior  to  the  building  of 
Babel,  if  any  of  the  numan  £unily  had  begun 
to  spread  themselves  abroad  upon  the  sur- 


face of  the  globe,  a  slight  diversity  in  human 
speech  had  began  to  show  itself  ； 
truthfulness  of  the  narrativo  will  in 


q  narrat: 

"be  endangered  by  admitting  that  the  Divine 
interposition  at  ！ Babel  may  have  consisted  in 
quickening  a  natuial  process  which  had 
already  commenced  to  operate  ；  nay,  we  are 
rather  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  whole 
work  of  subdividing  human  speech  was  not 


compressed  into  a  moment  of  time,  hut,  after 
reoeiying  this  special  impulve,  was  left  to 
develop  and  complete  itself  as  the  nations 
wandered  farther  and  ever  farther  from  the 
plains  of  Shinar  (cf.  Kurtz,  *  Hist  of  the  Old 
Covenant,'  vol.  i.  pp.  108 ― 117 
ᅳ  id '( 


For.  TheoL  Lib.),  an< 
pp.  196—206). 


'Quany  on  Uenesis/ 


Chaldaan  legend  of  the  tower  Of 
Babbl.  ᅳ BeraoB,  indeed,  does  not  refer  to  ic 
and  early  writers  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  somewhat  doubtful  authorities  to  confirm 
it  EnsebmB,  e.  g. ,  quotes  Abydenas  as  saying 
that  "not  long  after  the  Flood,  the  ancient 
race  of  men  were  so  puffed  up  with  their 
strength  and  tallness  of  stature  that  they 
began  to  despise  and  contemn  the  gods,  and 
laboured  to  erect  that  very  lofty  tower  which 
is  now  called  Babylon,  intending  thereby  to 
scale  the  heavens.  But  when  the  building 
approached  the  sky,  behold,  the  gods  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  winds,  and  by  thoir  help 
overturned  the  tower,  and  cast  it  to  the 
ground  ！  The  name  of  the  rain  is  still  called 
Babel,  because  until  this  time  all  men  had 
used  the  same  speech  ；  bat  now  there  was 
sent  upon  them  a  confusion  of  many  and 
diverse  tongues  "  ('  Praep.  JEv.,'  ix.  14).  But 
the  diligence  of  the  late  George  Smith  has 
been  rewarded  by  discovering  the  fragment 
of  an  Assyrian  tablet  (marked  K.  3657  in 
Britifih  Museum)  containing  an  account  of 
the  building  of  the  tower,  in  which  the  gods 
are  represented  as  being  angry  at  the  work 
and  confounding  the  speech  of  the  builders. 
In  coLi,  lines  5  and  6  (according  to  W.  St» 
C.  Boscawon's  translation)  run ― 

"  Babylon  corruptly  to  sin  went,  and 
Small  and  great  mingled  on  the  mound  ；'' 

while  incoL  ii,  lines  12,  13, 14, 15,  are— 

"In  his  anger  also  Hie  secret  counsel  he 
poured  out 
To  scatter  abroad  his  face  lie  set 
He  gave  a  command  to  make  strongs 

their  speech 
•  •   •  their  progress  he  impeded." 

('  Records  of  the  Paat,，  voL  vii  p.  131  ；  cf. 
'  ChalcUean  Genesis/  p.  160.) 


HOM1LETICS. 

Vor.  4. ― The  tower-builders  of  Babel  I.  The  impiety  of  theik  design.  1. 
Amhition*t  They  were  desirous  of  achieving  fame,  or  "a  name"  for  themselve8. 
Whether  in  this  there  was  a  covert  sneer  at  the  exaltation  promised  to  the  Shemitest 
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or  simply  a  display  of  that  】ust  of  glory  which  natively  resides  within  the  fallen 
heart,  it  was  essentially  a  guilty  purpose  by  which  they  were  impelled.  In  only  one 
direction  is  ambition  perfectly  legitimate,  viz.,  in  the  direction  of  moral  and  spiritual 

goodness,  as  distinguished  from  temporal  and  material  greatness  (cf.  1  Cor.  zii.  31). 
nly  then  may  the  passion  for  glory  be  exuberantly  gratified,  when  its  object  is  the 
living  God  instead  of  puny  and  unworthy  self  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  23,  24;  1  Cor.  i.  29,  31). 
2.  Rtbdlion.  Setting  its  head  among  the  clouds,  "  exalting  its  throne  above  the 
stars,"  it  was  designed  to  be  an  act  of  insolent  defiance  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The 
city  and  the  tower  of  Babel  had  their  origin  in  deliberate,  determined,  enthusiastic, 
exalting  hostility  to  the  Divine  purpose  that  they  should  spread  themselves  abroad 
over  the  fAce  of  the  whole  earth.  And  herein  lies  the  essence  of  all  impiety :  what- 
ever thought,  counsel,  word,  or  work  derives  its  inspiration,  be  it  only  in  an  infini- 
tesimal degree,  from  antagonism  to  the  mind  of  God  is  sin.  Holiness  is  but  another 
name  for  obedience. 

II.  The  magnitude  of  their  enterprise.  The  undertaking  of  the  tower-builders 
was "ᅳ 1.  Sublimely  conceived.  The  city  was  to  ward  off  invasion  from  without,  and 
to  counteract  disruption  from  within.  Gathering  men  of  a  common  tongue  into  a 
common  residence,  engaging  tbem  in  common  pursuits,  and  providing  them  with 
common  interests  was  the  sure  way  to  make  them  strong.  If  this  was  the  creative 
idea  out  of  which  cities  sprung,  the  Cainites,  if  not  pious,  must  at  least  have  been 
possessed  of  genius.  Then  the  tower  was  to  touch  the  skies.  Unscientific  perhaps, 
Dut  scarcely  irrational  ；  "an  undertaking  not  of  savages,  but  of  men  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  somehow  getting  above  nature."  And  though  certainly  to  aspire  after 
such  supremacy,  over  nature  in  the  spirit  of  a  godless  science  which  recognises  no 
power  or  authority  superior  to  itself  was  the  very  sin  of  these  Babelites,  yet  nothing 
more  convincingly  attests  the  essential  greatness  of  man  than  the  ever- widening 
control  which  science  is  enabling  him  to  assert  over  the  forces  of  matter.  2.  Hope" 
fvlly  begun.  The  builders  were  united  in  their  language  and  purpose.  The  place 
was  convenient  for  the  proposed  erection.  The  most  complete  preparations  were 
made  for  the  structure.  The  work  was  commenced  with  determination  and  amid 
universal  enthusiasm.  It  had  all  the  conditions  of  success,  humanly  speaking >~ one 
mind,  one  heart,  one  hand.  3.  Suddenly  abandoned,  "  They  left  off  to  build  the 
city."  So  the  most  prosperous  undertakings  often  terminate  in  miserable  failure. 
The  mighty  enterprise  was  mysteriously  frustrated.  So  have  all  such  wicked  com- 
binations m  times  past  been  overthrown.  Witness  the  great  world  empires  of 
Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome.  So  in  the  end  will  the  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  of 
which  that  early  Babel  was  the  first  type. 

III.  Thb  inspection  of  their  work.  1.  No  work  of  man  can  hope  to  escape  the 
eye  of  God.  Even  now  he  is  minutely  acquainted  with  the  thoughts,  and  words,  and 
works,  and  ways  of  every  individual  on  the  earth  (Pro v.  xv.  3  ；  Heb.  iv.  13),  while 
there  is  a  day  coming  when  "  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  " 
(Matt.  x.  26).  2.  Everywcrk  of  man  shall  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  Ood  (Eccles.  xii. 
14  ；  1  Cor.  iii.  13).  The  Divine  verdict  upon  human  undortakings  will  often  strangely 
conflict  with  the  judgments  of  men. 

IV.  The  confusion  of  theib  tongues.  1.  As  a  fact  in  the  experience  of  the 
builders,  it  was ― ( t)  Unchallengeable.  They  could  not  understand  one  another,  so  that 
they  coald  not  douM  that  a  chaoge  of  some  kind  had  passed  upon  their  speech  ；  and 
observation  convinces  us  that  as  men  have  now  a  variety  of  tongues,  something  must 
have  broken  up  the  original  unity  of  speech.  (2)  Mysterious*  It  is  not  Ukelv  that 
these  primitive  builders  understood  how  their  language  had  been  transmuted.  Modern 
philology  has  no  certain  word  to  utter  upon  the  subject  yet.  (3)  Supernatural.  It 
was  effected  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  If  even  natural  causes  had  begun  to 
operate,  they  were  quickened  by  the  Divine  action.  Believers  in  a  God  who  made 
the  tongue  of  man  should  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  a  God  who  changed  the 
tongue  of  man.  2.  As  a  judgment  on  the  persons  of  the  builders,  it  was ― (1)  Uf^ 
exacted  in  its  coming,  as  are  all  God's  judgments,  like  the  Flood  and  like  the  coming 
ot  the  Son  of  man.  (2)  Deserved  by  %U  mtjecU.  Caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act 
of  insubordination,  gailty  of  noticing  short  of  treason  against  the  King  of  heaven, 
they  were  visited  with  summary  and  condign  chastisement.  So  are  all  God's  punish- 
ments  richly  merited  by  those  on  whom  they  fall.  (3)  Appropriate  in  its  character* 
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It  was  fitting  that  they  who  had  abused  their  oneness  of  speech,  which  was  designed 
for  their  good,  to  keep  them  in  the  Church,  should  be  punished  with  variety  of 
tongues.  (4)  Effectual  in  its  design.  Sent  to  scatter  them  abro&d,  it  succeeded  in 
its  aim.    Man*e  designs  often  fail  ；  God's  never. 

V.  The  dispersion  of  their  banks.  1.  Judicial  in  its  character.  In  its  inci- 
dence on  the  builders  it  wore  a  punitive  aspect  Providences  that  are  full  of  bless* 
ings  for  the  good  are  always  laden  with  curses  to  the  wicked.  2.  Beneficial  in  iU 
purpose.  The  scattering  of  the  earth's  population  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  was 
originally  intended  for  what  it  has  eventually  turned  out  to  be,  a  blessing  for  tbe 
race.  3.  Unlimited  in  its  extent  Though  the  original  dispersion  could  not  have 
carried  the  tribes  to  any  remote  distances  from  Shinar,  the  process  then  begun  was 
intended  not  to  rest  until  the  earth  was  fully  occupied  by  the  children  of  men. 

VI.  The  memorial  of  their  folly.  This  was ― 1.  Exceedinaly  expresnve.  The 
unfinished  tower  was  designated  Babel,  or  Confusion.  It  is  well  that  things  should 
be  called  by  their  right  names.  The  name  of  Babel  was  an  epitome  of  the  foolish 
aim  and  end  of  the  builders.  The  world  is  full  of  such  monuments  of  folly.  2* 
Sdf-affixed-  So  God  often  compels  "  men  of  corrupt  minds  ,，  and  "  reprobate  con- 
cerning the  faith  ，，  not  only  to  manifest,  but  also  to  publish,  their  own  folly.  3.  Long- 
enduring.  It  continued  to  be  known  as  Babel  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  long  after ~ 
an  emblem  of  that  shame  which  shall  eventually  be  the  portion  of  all  the  wicked. 

Learn ― 1.  The  sinfulness  of  ambition.  2.  The  folly  of  attempting  to  resist  God. 
3.  The  power  of  God  in  carrying  out  his  purposes.  4.  The  mercy  of  God  in  dividing 
tbe  nations.   5.  The  ability  of  God  to  regatuer  the  divided  nations  of  the  earth. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  1 ― 9. ― Order  brought  forth.  We  are  now  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  the  nations.  Already  in  the  case  of  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,  that  is,  by  permission  of  Divine  providence,  the  antagonism 
between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  has  been  sym- 
bolised. Now  we  find  the  concentration  of  the  world's  rebellion  and  ungodliness 
in  the  false  city,  type  of  the  worldly  power  throughout  the  Scriptures.  It  is  on  the 
plain  of  Shinar  to  which  the  early  migration  from  the  East  directed  the  course  of 
mankind.  We  are  not  told  at  what  time  the  settlement  in  Shinar  took  place.  As 
the  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  intioduced  between  the  larger  genealogy 
and  the  lesser,  we  may  infer  that  its  object  is  to  account  for  the  spread  of  nations. 
Whether  we  take  this  Babel  to  be  Nimrod's  Babel  or  an  earlier  one  is  of  very  little 
consequence.    The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  Divine  significance.  Notice— 

I.  Man's  Babel  is  a  lying  pretension.  It  rests  on  an  attempt  to  substitute  his 
own  foundation  of  society  for  God's  ；  it  is ― 1.  False  safety ― the  high  tower  to  keep 
above  the  flood.  2.  False  ambition ― reaching  unto  heaven,  making  a  name  with 
bricks  and  mortar.  3.  False  unity ― u  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad.11  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  Babel  despotisms.  Material  foundations  to  rest  upon;  lying 
structures  built  upon  them. 

II.  God's  kingdom  is  not  really  hindered  by  man's  rebellion.  He  Buffers  the 
Babel  structure  to  be  reared,  but  by  his  judgments  scatters  both  the  men  and  their 
projects,  making  the  rebellious  conspiracy  against  himself  prepare  the  way  for  his 
ultimate  universal  triumph.  So  it  has  been  all  through  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
especially  immediately  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  confusion 
of  tongues  was  a  judgment  and  at  the  same  time  a  mercy.  Those  that  are  filled 
with  such  ambitions  and  build  upon  such  foundations  are  not  fit  to  dwell  together  in 
one  place.  It  is  better  they  should  be  divided.  The  investigations  into  comparative 
grammar  and  the  geneBi's  of  human  language  point  to  some  primitive  seat  of  the 
earliest  form  of  speech  in  the  neighbourhood  indicated.  It  was  certainly  the  result 
of  the  false  form  of  society  with  which  men  began,  the  Nimrod  empire,  that  they 
could  not  remain  gathered  in  one  community  ；  and  as  they  spread  they  lost  their 
knowledge  of  their  original  language,  and  were  confounded  oecause  they  understood 
not  one  anothor^s  speech.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  true  city  of  God  which  shall  overspread  the  world,  the  Spirit  bpetowed 
l^ie  gift  of  tongues,  as  if  to  signify  that,  the  Babel  of  man's  lying  ambitions  was  fo 
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cease,  and  in  the  tnith  of  the  gospel  men  would  be  united  as  one  family,  "  under- 
standing  one  anothorfs  Bpeect" ― B. 

•Vor.  1. ― Unity  of  lanqwage*  1.  Th^  original  birthright  of  the  human  race.  2. 
The  lost  inheritance  of  sinful  men.  3.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion.  4.  The  recovered  heritage  of  redeemed  humanity. ― W. 

Ver.  2. ― Note ~ 1.  The  benefit  of  &  wandering  condition.  It  sometimes  prevents 
the  rise  of  sinful  thoughts  and  wicked  deeds.  So  long  as  the  primitive  nomads 
were  travelling  from  station  to  station  they  did  not  think  of  either  rebellion  or  ambi- 
tion. So  Israel  followed  God  fully  in  the  wilderness.  2.  The  danger  of  a  settled 
state.  Established  in  the  fat  plain  of  Sbinar,  they  wanted  a  city  and  a  tower.  So 
Israel  in  Canaan  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  So  Moab,  having  been  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  retained  his  scent  unchanged.  So  comfortable  surroundings  often  lead  men 
from  God.— W, 

Ver.  Ancient  brickmaJcers.  I.  In  Shinab.  Examples  of  (1)  ingenuity,  (2) 
earnestness,  (3)  perseverance,  (4^  unity  in  sin. 

II.  In  Egypt  ^Exod.  v.  7).  IllustratioDS  of  (1)  the  bondage,  (2)  the  degradation, 
(3)  the  misery,  (4)  hopelessness,  of  sin.—W. 

Ver.  4. ᅳ The  totoer  of  Babel.  I.  A  monument  op  man's— 1.  Sinful  ambition.  .2. 
Laborious  ingenuity.   3.  Demonstrated  feebleness.   4.  Stupendous  folly. 

II.  A  memorial  op  God*8 1.  Overruling  providence.  2.  Resistless  power.  3. 
Retributiye  justice.  4.  Beneficent  purpose.— W. 

Ver.  4. ― GocPfi  city  or  man's  city.  "And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a 
city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ；  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  In  the  world  after  tbe 
Flood  we  trace  the  outlines  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  To  Noah  was  revealed  "  good 
will  toward  men  ；"  the  acceptance  of  sacrifice  ；  faith  as  the  condition  and  channel  of 
blessing  ；  and  work,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  and  trust  in  his  name,  i,  e,  what  he 
is  pleased  to  reveal  concerning  himself.  But  "  the  carnal  mind  "  was  there  resisting 
tbe  Spirit  Noah  and  his  seed  were  to  replenish  the  earth  (ch.  iz.  1  ；  cf.  Mark 
xvi.  15).  They  were  promised  safety  from  beasts,  of  whom,  if  separated,  they  might 
be  afraid  (ch.  ix.  2  ；  cf.  Matt  x.  29,  31  ；  Luke  x.  19).  Here  was  a  trial  of  faith 
and  obedience  (cf.  Ezod.  xxxiv.  24).  But  jnen  had  not  faith,  would  not  trust,  would 
not  go  forth  at  his  word.  Their  calling  was  to  seek  God's  city  ^Heb.  zi  10 ― 16),  to 
live  as  citizens  of  it  (Phil.  iii.  20).  They  chose  a  city  for  themselves  ；  earthly 
security,  comforts,  luxuries.  Called  to  glorify  God's  name,  their  thought  was  to 
make  a  name  for  themselves.  Self  was  the  moving  power.  The  name  of  God  is 
the  trust  of  bis  people  (Ps.  xx.  7  ；  Prov.  xviil  10)  ；  a  centre  of  unity  to  all  his 
children  in  every  place.  They  trusted  in  themselves  ；  would  be  like  God  to  them* 
selves.  The  tower,  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  was  to  be  their  centre  of  unity  ； 
and  the  name  of  it  came  to  be  Babel,  i,  e.  confusion  (cf.  Matt.  xv.  13).  Love  draws 
mankind  together.  Self-seeking  tends  to  separation.  God  bade  them  spread  that 
they  might  be  united  in  faith  and  in  work.  They  chose  their  own  way  of  union,  and 
it  led  to  dispereion  with  no  bond  of  unity. 

■  I.  We  are  called  to  build  the  city  of  God  (Heb.  xii.  22).  To  prepare  the  way 
for  Rev.  xxi.  3.  The  gifts  of  Christ  are  made  effectual  by  uie  work  of  men.  That 
city,  built  of  living  stones  (1  Pet  ii.  5),  cemented  not  with  slime,  but  by  unity  of 
faith  (Ephes.  iv.  3).  And  a  tower,  a  centre  of  unity,  the  u  good  confession  "  (Rom. 
xiv.  11  ；  Phil.  ii.  11).  And  to  obtain  a  name,  to  be  confessed  by  the  Lord  before  Uie 
angel8y  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  "  brethren,"  and  stamped  with  the  "  new  name.  ，，  And 
it  promise  given,  as  if  pointing  to  Babel :  "  Your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

II.  Many  have  no  mind  to  build.  They  love  ease  and  have  no  earnestness, 
tnflers  with  time,  or  direct  their  earnestness  to  earthly  prizes >~ a  name  among  men. 

III.  Even  believers  abe  often  thus  hindered.  There  may  be  spiritual  selfish- 
ness along  with  really  spiritual  aims.  The  multitude  of  cares  may  distract  the  soul. 
Temptations  may  wear  the  garb  of  zeal,  or  of  charity,  or  of  prudence.  Watch  and 
pray.    God's  faithfulness  will  not  fail  (1  Cor.  x.  13). ― M.  • 
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Ver.  6. —The  cUies  of  mm  and  the  dtp  of  God  (Gen.  xi.  5  ；  Heb.  xi.  16).  I. 
Thbib  buildbbs.  Of  the  first,  men ~ mostly  wicked  men  ；  of  the  second,  the  Arcnitoct 
of  the  universe. 

IL  Their  origin.  Of  the  first  (Enoch,  ch.  iv.  17  ；  and  Babel,  ch.  xi.  5),  hostility 
to  God  ；  of  the  second,  love  to  man. 

III.  Their  design.  Of  the  first,  to  be  a  bond  of  onion  among  sinners  ；  of  the 
second,  to  be  a  residence  for  God's  children. 

IV.  Their  appearance.  Of  the  first,  that  of  slimei  mud,  bricks,  or  at  best  stonefi  ； 
of  the  second,  that  of  gold  and  pearls. 

V.  Their  duration.  Of  the  first,  it  is  written  that  with  all  the  other  works  of 
man,  they  shall  be  burnt  up  ；  of  the  second,  that  it  shall  be  everlasting. ― W. 

Ver.  6. ― Vain  imaginings 세,  Commonly  spring  from  misused  blessings.  A 
united  people,  with  a  common  language,  and  enjoying  a  measure  of  success  in  their 
building^,  the  Babelites  became  vain  in  their  imaginings.  So  do  wicked  men  gener- 
ally misinterpret  the  Divine  beneficence  and  leniency  which  suffers  them  to  proceed 
a  certain  length  with  their  wickedness  (d  Rom.  L  21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  9)!   2.  Are  never 


unobserved  by  him  against  whom  they  are  directed  (Deut.  zud.  21  ；  1  Chron.  xxviiL 
9).  d.  Are  doomed  to  certain  and  complete  frustration  (Ps.  iL  1  ；  Luke  "  " 
Cor.  x.  6).— W. 


51;  2 


Ver.  7. » Bdbd  and  Zion.  1.  Confusion,  division,  dis 
disperaed,  uniting  the  divided,  restoring  order  to  the  conf 


ersion.  2.  Gathering  the 
Bed.— W. 


§  6.  The  Gimibations  or  Sheh  (oh.  xi.  10—26). 
EXPOSITION. 


the 


guimtionf  of 

opening  with  the 


Ver.  10.— These  are 
8hem.  The  new  sectio  _ 
usual  formula  (cf.  ch.  ii.  4  ；"  v.  1 T  vi  9  , 
1)，  reverts  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  inspired 
narrative,  which  is  to  trace  the  onward  deve- 
lopment of  the  line  of  promise  ；  and  this  it 
does  by  carrying  forward  the  genealogical 
history  of  the  holy  seed  through  ten  genera- 
tions  till  it  reaches  Abram .  Taken  along  with 
di.  y.,  with  which  it  corresponds,  the  present 
table  completes  the  chronolo^cal  outline 
from  Adam  to  the  Hebrew  patriarch.  Shem 
wag  an  hundred  yean  old  (literally,  the  son 
of  an  hundred  years,  L  e.  in  his  hundredth 
year),  and  begat  Arphaxad.  The  English 
term  is  borrowed  from  the  LXX. ,  the  Hebi 
being  Aipacl  '  " 
the  principal 
Gha8hdim  or 

Lewis  regards  it  as  originally  the  name  of  a 
people  tiunsferred  to  their  ancestor  (cf.  ch.  x. 
22).  Two  yean  after  the  flood.  So  that  in 
Noah's  603rd  year  Shem  was  100,  and  must 
accordingly  have  been  bom  in  Noah's  503rd 
year,  i  e,  twoyeara  after  Japheth  (cf.  ch.  v. 
82  ；  x.  21).  The  mention  of  the  Flood  indi- 
cates the  point  of  time  from  which  the  present 
section  is  designed  to  be  reckoned. 

Ver.  11.— And  Shem  lived  after  lie  beffat 
Arplutzad  Are  hundred  years  (making  nis 
life  in  all  600  years),  and  begat  lonf  and 
danghten  (concerning  whom  Scripture  is 
silent,  as  not  being  inchided  in  the  holy  line). 

Yen.  12, And  Arpluund  lived  five 


irom  tne  IjAA.  ,  tne  iieDrew 
Ih,  a  compound  of  which 
；  is  TKO,  giving  rise  to  the 
ddfldans  ；  whence  Professor 


and  thirty  yean  (the  first  indication  of  a 
change  haying  transpired  upon  human  life 
after  the  Flood,  the  average  age  of  paternity 
prior  to  that  event  being  117,  the  earliest 
65,  and  the  latest  187),  and  begat  Salah. 
Shalach,  literally,  emission,  or  the  sending 
forth,  of  water,  a  memorial  of  the.  Flood 
(Bochart)  ；  or  of  an  arrow  or  dart  {vide  ch. 
x.  24).  And  Arphazad  lived  after  he  be 쫓 at 
Balah  four  hundred  And  three  yaart  (making 
a  total  of  438,  i.  e.  339  years  less  than  the 
youngest  complete  life  in  the  prediluvian 
table, ~~ Enoch  s,  of  course,  being  excepted, ― 
and  162  less  than  Shem's  ；  a  second  indica* 
tion  of  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  exist- 
ence), and  begat  ion,  and  daughtert. 

Vera.  14,  15.— And  - 
jean,  and  be 쫓 at  Eber.  _ 
on  the  other  side  (ifipav)  ；  from 
over  (cL  virip,  Greek  ；  fiber,  German  ；  vv^9 
Saxon).  The  ancestor  of  the  HebrewB  (ch.  z. 
21),  so  called  from  his  descendants  haying 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  commenced  a 
southward  emigration,  or  from  the  ciroam- 
stance  that  he  or  another  portion  of  his 
posterity  remained  on  the  other  side.  Prot 
Lewis  tninks  that  this  branch  of  the  Shem* 
ites,  haying  lingered  so  long  in  the  np{ 
country,  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  to¥ 
building  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  And  Sal 
lived  alter  he  begat  Eber  four  hundred  and 
three  yean  (in  all  4S8  years,  or  fire  years 
less  than  ATphaxad),  and  tegat  tout  and 
daughterly 


na  aaagntert. 
Salah  lived  thirty 

Literally,  the  region 
');  from  l^Vt  to  pass 
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Vers.  16, 17.— And  Xber  Ihred 
s,  and  be^at  Pdeg.  ' 

or  the 


-,  to  divide.  For 
Domen  vide  ch.  z.  25.  And 
lived  after  ho  begat  Tele^  tonx  hundred  and 
thirty  yean  (thus  reaching  the  age  of  464, 
the  longeat-lived  of  the  postdiluvian  fathers), 
and  begat  10m  and  danghtm. 

Vers.  18,  19.— And  Peleg  lived  thirtr 
jaftif ,  and  begat  Sen.  Friend  (ac.  of  God, 
or  of  men),  or  friendship  ；  from  a  root  signi- 
-  Dg  to  pasture,  to  tend,  to  care  for.  Bo- 
races  his  descendants  in  the  great 
plain  Baffau  (Judith  i  6),  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Armenia  and  Media,  and 
haying,  according  to  Strabo,  a  city  named 
~  ~  *  b.  And  Peleg  lived  after  he 
at  Ben  two  hundred  and  nine  yean  (thus 


tonf  f 


dng  his  entire  age  239  years),  and  begat 
i  and  daughter!. 
Vera.  20,  21.— And  Ben  lhred  two  and 
"  begat  Serng.  Vine-shoot, 
id  (6esenin8,  Laiiffe,  Lewis, 
yth9  firmness,  from  the 
%  which  the  root 
lived  after  lie  begat 
■even  jean  (in  all  281 
and  daughter!. 


thirty， 

from 
Murphy) 
sense  " 
(Furst). 
two  hvnd 
and  bagal 


Vera.  22,  28.— And  8ernff  lived  thirty 


yeah 뇨  and 

nias)  ；  from 
snort  Pi 
used  root  、 
Being  lived 
hundred 
■ont  and  dai 
Vera.  24, 


Vthor.  Panting  (Gese- 
,  to  breathe  hard,  to 
er  (Fiirst)  ；  from  an  un- 
to bore  through.  And 
he  begat  Vthor  twc 
in  a 


230 


all),  and  begat 


Vahor  lived  nine  and 
twenty  yean,  and  begat  Terah.  Terach,  or 
turning,  tarrying  ；  from  tarach,  an  unused 
ChaldiBan  toot  meaning  to  delay  (Gesenios) ; 


rly  appropriate  to  liis  future  character 
history,  from  which  probably  the  name 
i  to  nim.  Ewald  renders  Terach  br 
w  ition,"  considering  Tarach  =  <tracht 
to  stretch  out  And  Vahor  lived  after  he 
begat  Terah  aa  Hundred  and  nineteen  j%m 
(148  in  all,  the  shortest  liver  among  the 
postdiluvian  patriarchs),  and  begat  font  and 

Ver.  26.— And  Terah  lived  fertntj  yean, 
and  begat  Abram.  First  named  on  account 
of  his  spiritual  pre-eminence.  If  Abram  was 
Terali's  eldest  son,  then,  as  Abram  was 
seventy-five  years  of  age  when  Terah  died 
(ch.  xii.  4),  Terah's  whole  life  could  only 
have  been  145  years.  But  Terah  lived  to  the 
[e  of  205  years  (ch.  zi  32)  ；  therefore 
a  was  born  in  Terah's  130th  year, 
however,  makes  it  surprising  that 
'  " " "  aye  reckoned  it "  "  • 
tiaye  a  son  at  100  years  (ch.  xvii. 
after  having  lived  so  long  in 


Abraham  should  hare  reckoned  it  impossib 
for  hinito  haye  a  son  at  100  years  (cn.  xvi 

childless  ^Bdlock,  it  waTnot  strange  that  he 
，  ^hat  doubtful  of  any  issue 

by  SaraL    Ealisch  believes  that  Stephen 
le  a  mistake  in  saying  Terah 


should  feel  somewhat  doubtful  of"any  iasn 
by  SaraL    r -.  .  ~.  • 

(Acts  vil  4)  i  * 
died  before  his  son's  migration  from  dda 
and  that  he  really  survived  that  event 
sixty  jeare  ；  wMle  the  Samaritan  text  €  _ 
the  difficulty  by  shortening  the  life  of  Tef 
to  145  years.  And  Kfthor,  who  must  have 
been  younger  than  Haran,  since  ho  married 
Haran's  daughter.  And  Haraa,  who,  as  the 
eldest,  must  haye  boen  born  in  Terah's 
seventieth  year.  Thus  the  second  family 
register,  like  the  first,  concludes  after  ten 
generations  with  the  birth  of  three  sons, 
who,  like  Noah's,  are  mentioned  not  in  the 
order  of  their  ages,  but  of  their  spiritual 
pre-eminence. 
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according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  passed  away 
between  the  Flood  and  the  birtb.  or  292  + 


75  =  867  between  the  Flood  and  tlie  call  of 
Abraham.  Reckoning,  however,  the  age  of 
Terah  at  Abram'a  birth  as  180  (vide  Ez« 
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position),  the  ftill  period  between  the  Deluge 
aod  the  patriarch's  dBpartore  from  Haran 
will  be  367  +  60  =  427  years,  which,  allowing 
five  pain  to  each  family,  Murphy  computes, 
would  in  the  course  of  ten  generations  yield 
a  population  of  15,625,000  sonls  ；  or,  sup- 
posing a  rate  of  increase  equal  to  that  of 
•Abraham's  posterity  in  Egypt  during  tlie 
400  years  that  elapsed  from  the  call  to  the 
ezodns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  would  be  between  seven  and 
eight  millions.  It  most,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  an  element  of  uncertainty  enters 
into  all  computations  based  upon  even  the 
Hebrew  text  The  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth 
(apparently)  of  Abram  is  put  down  at  seventy. 
But  it  admits  of  demonstration  that  Abram 
was  born  in  the  180th  year  of  Terah.  What 
guarantee  then  do  we  possess  that  in  every 
instance  the  registered  son  was  the  firstborn  ？ 
In  the  case  of  Aiphaxad  this  is  almost  im- 
plied in  the  statement  that  he  was  born  two 
years  after  the  Flood.  But  if  the  case  of 
Eber  were  parallel  with  that  of  Terah,  and 
Joktan  were  the  son  that  he  begat  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  then  obviously  the  birth  of 
Peleg,  like  that  of  Abram,  may  have  happened 
sixty  yean  later  ；  in  which  case  it  is  apparent 
that  any  reckoning  which  proceeded  on  the 
minute  verbal  accuracy  of  the  registered 


numbers  would  be  entirely  at  fknlt  This  con- 
sideration might  hare  gone  far  to  explain  the 
wide  divergence  between  the  numbers  of  the 
Samaritan  and  Septuagint  as  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  had  it  not  been  that  they 
both  agree  with  it  in  setting  down  seventy  as 
the  age  of  Terah  at  the  date  of  Abram's 
birth.  The  palpable  artificiality  also  of 
these  later  tables  renders  them  even  lew 
worthy  of  credit  than  the  Hebrew.  The 
introduction  by  the  LXX.  of  Cainan  as 
the  son  of  Arphaxad,  though  seemingly 
confirmed  by  Luke  (Luke  iii  85,  86),  is 
clearly  an  interpolation.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Chron.  i  24, 
and  is  not  found  in  either  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Taigums  or  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, in  Josephus  or  Philo,  or  in  the  Codex 
Beza  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Its  appearance 
in  Lake  (and  probably  also  in  the  LXX.)  can 
Only  be  explained  as  an  interpolation.  Words- 
worth is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  authentic  in 
Luke,  and  to  suppose  that  Cainaan  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Mosaic  table  either  to  render 
it  symmetrical,  as  Luke's  table  is  rendered 
symmetrical  by  its  insertion,  or  because  of 
some  moral  offence,  which,  though  necessi- 
tating his  expulsion  from  a  Hebrew  register, 
would  not  prevent  his  reappearance  in  his 
proper  place  under  the  gospeL 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  10— 26.— -FVtm  Shem  to  Abram,  L  The  separation  op  i*he  godly  seed. 
The  souls  that  constitute  the  Church  of  God  upon  the  earth  are  always,  as  these 
Hebrew  patriarchs ― 1.  Known  to  God;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  mass,  but  as  indi- 
viduals, or  units:  nor  simply  superficially  and  slightly, but  minutely  and  thoroughly. 
He  knows  the  fathers  they  descend  from,  the  families  they  belong  to,  the  names 
by  which  they  are  designated,  the  number  of  years  they  live,  and  the  cbildren  they 
leave  behind  them  on  the  earth  (cf.  Ps.  i.  6 ;  2  Tim.  iL  19).  2.  Separated  by  Ood. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  ends  contemplated  by  the  division  of  tne  people  which 
happened  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  which  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  Snemites  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Then  toe  migration  of  the  sons  of  Eber  contributed  farther 
to  the  isolation  of  the  cbildren  of  the  promise.  And,  lastly,  the  selection  of  the 
sod,  not  always  the  firstborn,  through  whom  the  hope  of  the  gospel  was  to  be  carried 
on  tended  in  the  same  direction.  So  God  afterwards  separated  Israel  from  die  na« 
tions.  So  he  still  by  his  providence  and  his  word  calls  out  and  separates  his  people 
from  the  world  (cf.  1  Kings  viii.  63  ；  2  Cor.  vi.  17).  3.  Honour^i  before  Gwl;  oy 
being  selected  as  the  vesselB  of  his  grace,  the  channels  of  his  promise,  the  ministers 
of  his  gospel,  and  the  messengers  of  his  covenant,  while  others  are  passed  by  ；  and 
by  being  written  in  Qod's  book  of  remembrance,  while  others  are  forgotten  (cf.  1 
Sam.  ii.  30;  Pb.  zci.  15  ；  Mai.  iii.  16  ；  Matt.  x.  32  ；  2  Tim.  ii.  20  ；  Rev.  iii.  5). 
,  II.  Thb  shortening  of  human  upe.  A  second  characteristic  of  the  postdiluvian 
era.  1.  A  patent  fact.  Even  Shem,  the  longest  liver  of  the  men  of  this  period,  did 
not  continue  on  the  earth  so  long  as  Lamech,  the  shortest  liver  of  the  previous  age9 
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by  177  years  ；  while  the  life  of  Arphaxad  was  shorter  than  that  of  his  father  by  162 
years,  and  the  days  of  Terah  at  the  close  dwindled  down  to  205  years.  %  A  potent 
sermon.  Whether  the  comparative  brevity  of  life  immediately  after  the  Flood  was 
due  to  any  change  in  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  or  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  existence  under  the  Noachic  covenant,  or  to  the  gradual  deterioration  of  tlie  race 
through  the  lapse  of  time,  or  to  the  direct  appointment  of  Heaven,  it  was  admirably 
fitted  to  remind  them  of ~~ (1)  The  reality  of  sin.  With  its  penalty  descending  so 
palpably  and  frequently  it  woiud  seem  impossible  to  challenge  the  fact  of  their  being 
a  guOty  and  condemned  raoe.  (2)  The  necessity  of  repentance.  Every  death  that 
happened  would  sound  like  a  trumpet-call  to  sinful  men  to  tarn  to  God.  (3)  The 
vanity  of  life.  The  long  terms  of  existence  that  were  meted  out  to  men  before  the 
Flooa  might  tempt  them  to  forget  the  better  country,  even  an  heavenly,  and  to  seek  a 
permanent  inheritance  on  earth  ；  it  would  almost  seem  apparent  to  these  short  livers 
that  no  such  inheritance  could  be  obtained  below.  Alas  tnat  the  shortness  of  man，s 
career  beneath  the  sun  is  now  so  familiar  that  it  has  well  nigh  ceased  to  impress  the 
mind  with  anything !  (4)  The  certainty  of  death.  When  men's  lives  were  counted 
by  centuries  it  might  be  easy  to  evade  the  thought  of  death.  When  decades  came  to 
be  enough  to  reckon  up  the  longest  tonn  of  existence,  it  could  scarciely  fail  to  remind 
them  that  "  it  was  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die  " 

III.  The  nbarinq  of  this  gospel  promise.  Ten  generations  further  down  the 
stream  of  time  do  we  see  the  promis6  carried  in  this  second  genealogical  table.  It 
was ~~ 1.  A  vindication  of  the  Divine  faithfulneu  in  adhering  to  his  promise.  Already 
twenty  generations  had  come  and  gone,  and  neither  was  tne  promise  forgotten  nor 
had  the  holy  line  been  allowed  to  become  extinct.  Ever  since  Adam's  day  in  Eden 
the  covenant-keeping  Jehovah  had  found  a  seed  to  serve  him,  even  in  the  darkest 
times,  and  had  been  careful  to  raise  up  saints  who  would  transmit  the  hope  of  the 
gospel  to  future  times.  It  was  a  proof  to  the  passing  generations  that  Goa  was  still 
remembering  his  promise,  and  was  intending  to  make  it  good  in  the  fulness  of  the 
times.  2.  A  demonstration  of  God's  ability  to  keep  his  promise.  Not  once  through 
all  the  bygone  centuries  had  a  link  been  found  wanting  in  the  chain  of  saintly  men 
through  whom  the  promise  was  to  be  transmitted.  It  was  a  clear  pledge  that  Qod 
would  still  be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  links  that  might  be  required  to  carry  it 
forward  to  its  alUmate  fumlment 


HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  10 26. ― The  order  of  grace  is ~ 1.  Determined  by  God,  and  not  by  man. 
2.  Arranged  after  the  Spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  flesh.  3.  Appointed  for  the 
world's  good  as  well  as  for  the  Church's  safety. ― W. 

Vers.  10 ― Divine  traditions.  A  genealogy  of  Shem  and  of  Terah,  in 
order  to  set  forth  clearly  the  position  of  Abraham  and  that  of  his  nephew  Lot,  and 
their  connection  with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  Canaan.  The  chosen  family  is  about 
to  be  separated  from  their  country,  but  we  are  not  told  that  there  was  no  light  of 
Qod  shining  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Probably  there  was  the  tradition  of  Shem's 
knowledge  handed  down  through  the  generations.  Arphaxad  was  born  two  years 
after  the  Flood  ；  Salah,  thirty-seven  veare  ；  Eber,  sixty-seven  years  ；  Peleg,  one 
*     "    "     "  ᆻ  *   adred  i  ~  " 


hundred  and  one  years  ；  Reu,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ；  Serug,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years ；  Nahor,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  years;  Terah,  the 
father  oi  Abraham,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years -~ no  great  length  of  time 
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PART  III. 

THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE  OF  THE  WORLD.  Ch.  XL  27— L.  26. 


I  7.  The  Generations  of  Tkbah  (Ch.  XL  27— XXV.  11). 


Ver.  27.— Vow  (literally,  and,  intimal 
the  close  connection  of  the  present  with 
preceding  section)  these  are  the  generat 
― the  commencement  of  a  new  subdivision 
of  the  history  (Keil),  and  neither  the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  foregoing  genealogy  (*  Speaker's 
Commentary ')  nor  the  beading  only  of  the 
brief  pangrapn  in  vers.  27 ~~ 82  (Lange  ；  vide 
ch.  ii  4) ᅳ of  Tmh.    Not  of  Abram  ；  partly 


because  mainly  occupied  with  the  career  not 
"  *  bram's  son,  in  which  case  "the  genera- 
tions of  Abram"  would  hare  been  appro- 


priate, but  of  Abram  himself,  Terah'a  son 
and  partly  owing  to  the  subsidiary  deaiftji  to 
indicate  *Nahors  connection,  throi 
bekah,  with  the  promiaed  seed  (cf.  ᅳ  _ . 
p.  415).  Terah  bejjrat  Abram,  "  Father 
of  Elevation,"  who  is  mentioned  first  not 
because  he  happened  to  be  Terah'a  eldest  son 
(Keil),  which  he  was  not  {vide  ch.  zi  26),  or 
bemuse  Moses  was  indifferent  to  the  order  in 
which  the  sons  of  Terah  were  introduced 
(Calvin),  but  because  of  his  spiritual  pre- 
eminence as  the  head  of  the  theocratic  line 

not  to 


(Wordsworth).  Vahor,  "  ranting,' 
be  confounded  with  his  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  {jet.  25).  Haran,  "Tarrying," 
the  eldest  son  of  Terah  (ver.  26)，  and,  along 
with  Abram  and  Nahor,  reintroduced  into 
the  narrative  on  acoonnt  of  his  relationship 
to  Lot  and  Milcah.  That  Tenth  had  other 
sons  (Calvin)  does  not  appear  probable.  And 
Haran  begat  Lot  d\7 ;  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology, but  may  be  =  IM?,  a  concealed,  i.  e. 
obscure,  low  one,  or  perhaps  a  dark-coloured 
one  (FUrst). 

Ver.  28.— And  Haran  died  before  hif 
fitther.  Literally,  upon  the  face  of  his 
father;  ivwmov  row  irarpb^  abrov  (LXX)  ； 
while  his  father  was  alive  (Munster,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Rosenmuller)  ；  perhaps  also  in  his 
father's  presence  (Keil,  Lange),  though  the 
Jewish  fable  may  be  discarded  that  Terah, 
at  this  time  an  idolater,  accused  his  sons 
to  Nimrod,  who  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  fire-god,  and 
that  Haran  perished  in  the  flames  in  bis 
father's  sicht  The  decease  of  Haran  U  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  the  natural  deatli 


of  a  son  before  his  father.  In  the 
Of  hif  nativity.  'Ep  yy  d  iyt\ 
(LXX.).  InVroftlieChaldeei.  VrKt 
(ch.xL81;xv.7;Neh.ix.7).  The  Ka 
― formerly  believed  to  haye  been  Shemites  on 
account  of  (1)  Abram's  settlement  among 
them,  (2)  the  preaenration  of  the  name 
Kesed 


:  (ch.  xzii  22),  (3) 
w  aite  tongue  iV 

lanfuage  known  to  modern  philolo^i 
taldee,  an  Arams&an  dialect  differ 


Chaldee,  an  Arams&an  dialect  diffemig  but 
slightly  from  the  Syriac  (Heeren),  and  (4) 
the  8nppo8ed  identity  or  intimate  connection 
of  the  Babylonians  with  the  Asayrians  (Nie- 
buhr) ― are  now,  with  greater  probability, 
and  certainly  with  closer  adherence  to  Bib- 
lical history  (ch.  x.  8 ― 12),  regarded  as  having 
been  a  Hamite  race  (Rawlinson,  Smith)  ；  an 
opinion  which  receires  confirmation  from  (1) 
the  statement  of  Homer  ('Odyss./  i.  23,  24), 
that  the  Ethiopians  were  divided  and  dwelt 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  towards  the  setting 
and  the  rising  son,  i.  e,,  according  to  Strabo, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  ；  (2)  the 
primitive  traditions  (a)  of  the  Greeks,  who 
regarded  Memnon,  King  of  Ethiopia,  as  the 
founder  of  Susa  (Herod.,  v.  54),  and  the  son 
of  a  Cissian  woman  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  §  2 ;  (6) 
of  the  Nilotic  Ethiopians,  who  claimed  hiai 
as  one  of  their  monarchs  ；  and  (c)  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  identified  him  with  their 
ng  Amunoph  III.,  whose  statue  became 
own  as  the  vocal  Memnon  (vide  Kawliiw 
son's  'Ancient  Monarchies/  voL  i  p.  48)  ；  (S) 
the  testimonv  of  Moses  of  Chorene  ('  History 
of  Armenia,  L  6),  who  connects  in  the 
closest  way  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia 
Proper,  identifying  Belus,  King  of  Babylon, 
with  Nimrod,  and  making  him  the  son  of 
Mizraim,  or  the  grandson  of  Cush  ；  and  (4) 
the  monumental  Eistory  of  Babylonia,  which 


tory  ( 

shows  the  language  of  the  earliest  inscrip* 
tions,  according  to  Bawlinson  "differing 
greatly  from  the  later  Babylonian,"  to  have 
been  that  of  a  Turanian  people  (cf.  '  Records 
of  the  Past,'  vol.  iii.  p.  8).  The  term  Ur 
has  been  explained  to  be  identical  with  'Ir, 
a  city  (Rawlinson)  ；  the  Zend  Vare,  a  fortress 
(Gesenius)  ；  Urt  the  light  country,  t.  e、  the 
land  of  the  sun-rising  (Fiirst);  and  even  Ur、 
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fbre,  with  special  reference  to  the  legendary 
fornaoe  already  referred  to  (Talmadists). 
Whether  a  district  (LXX.f  Langey  Kalisch) 
or  a  city  (Josephus^  Eu^ebins,  Onkelos, 
Drtudns,  EeO,  Murphy,  '  Speakers  Com- 
mentaiy its  exact  site  is  uncertain.  Rival 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  representing 
it  have  appeared  in  (1)  a  Persian  fortress 
(Persiciun  Castellum)  of  the  name  of  Ur, 
mentioned  hj  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lxxv. 
o.  8)  as  lying  between  Nisibis  and  the 
Hgris  (Bochivt,  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller, 
Delitzsch);  (2)  the  modern  Or&h,  the 
Edeesa  of  the  Greeks,  situated  "  on  one  of 
the  bare,  rugged  spnrB  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  into  the  Assyrian 
plains"  (Stanley's  'Jewish  Church,'  i.  7)  ； 
and  (3)  Hur,  the  most  important  of  the 
early  capitals  of  Chaldsea,  now  the  ruins  of 
Mu^teir,  at  no  gpreat  distance  from  the 
mouth,  and  six  miles  to  the  west,  of  the 


voL  iii  p. 
exempt  from 
take  -"  " 


et  none  of  them  is  quite 
ficulty.  A  military  fort,  to 
first-named  location,  does  not 
suitable  or  likely  place  for  a 
ade  hordo  to  settle  in  ；  while  the  second 
has  been  reckoned  too  near  Charran,  the 
；  place  of  encampment  of  the  emigrants  ； 
and  the  third,  besides  beinff  exceedini" 
remote  from  Charran,  scarcer  harmoi 
with  Stephen's  speech  before  the  Sanh( 
(Acts  yii.  2).  Unless,  therefore,  Stephen 
meant  ChalcUea  when  he  said  Mesopotamia 
(Dykes),  and  Abraham  could  speak  of 
Northern  Mesopotamia  as  his  country  (ch. 
xxiv.  4),  when  in  reality  he  belon^jed  to 
Southern  Babylonia,  the  identification  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  with  the  Masheir  rain 
though  regarded  with  most  fevour  oy  archie- 
ologists.  will  continue  to  be  doubtful  ；  while, 
if  the  clan  march  commencod  at  Edessa,  it 
will  always  require  an  effort  to  account  for 
their  oomine  to  a  halt  so  soon  after  starting 
and  so  near  nome  ；  and  the  Nisibis  station, 
though  apparently  more  suitable  than  either 
in  respect  of  distance,  will  remain  encum- 
bered with  ite  own  peculiar  difficulties.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  patriardial  town  or  country  must 
be  left  undetermined  until  further  light  can 
be  obt&ined. 

Ver.  29.— And  Abram  and  Vthor  took 
them  wives  (cl  ch.  t!  2) :  the  name  of 
"  u&'i  wife  was  Sarfti  "  My  princess," 
i  sarah,  to  rule  (G^senius,  Lange)  ； 
^ "  (Kalisch,  Murphy) :  "  Jah  is 
(Fiirat).  The  LXX.  write  Sopa, 
chancing  afterwards  to  ^dppa  to  corre- 
spond with  Sarah.  That  Saiai  was  Iscah 
《Josephu8,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Jonathan) 
"  'om  ch.  " 


oas  Deen  infeired  frQU 


xx.  12;  but, 


though  receiving  apparent  sanction  from 
ver.  31，  this  opinion  "  is  not  supported  by 
any  solid  argument1'  (Rosenmiiller).  And 
the  name  of  Vfthor,i  wifo,  MUeah  (Queen,  or 
Counsel),  the  daughter  of  Haran,  i.  e. 
Nahor's  niece.  Marriage  with  a  half-sister 
or  a  niece  was  afterwaras  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  code  (Levit  xviii.  9, 14).  The  fitther 
of  Miloah,  and  the  fittlier  of  Iioah,  whose 
name  "  Seer  "  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  narrative  like  that  of  Naamah  (ch.  iv.  22), 
as  that  of  an  eminent  ladv  connected  with  the 
family  (Murphy).  Ewald's  hypothesis,  that 
Iscah  was  Lot's  wife,  is  pure  conjecture. 

Ver.  30.  ―  But  tend  was  buren;  she 
had  no  ehild.  Perhaps  in  contrast  to  Mil- 
cah,  who  by  this  time  had  began  to  have  a 
femUy  (Murphy). 

Ver.  31.— And  Terah  took— an  act  of 
pure  human  volition  on  the  part  of  Terah 
(Kalisch)  ；  under  the  guidance  of  God's 
ordinary  providence  (Eeil)  ；  but  more  pro- 
bably, as  Abram  was  called  in  Ur  (vide 
vn/ra),  prompted  by  a  knowledge  of  his  son's 
call,  ana  a  desire  to  participate  in  Ms  son's 
inheritance  (Lange) —Abram  hU  ion,  and 
Lot  the  ion  of  Hartm  hit  Mm'i  ion,  and 
Sand  hit  daughter-in-law,  hif  mh  Abram,, 
wife.  The  Samaritan  reads, ' '  and  Milcah  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  wives  of  Abram  and 
Nahor.his  sons,"  with  an  obviouB  intention 
to  account  for  tiie  appearance  of  Kahor  as  a 
settler  in  Charran  (cil  xxiv.  10)  ；  but  it  is 
better  to  understand  the  migration  of  Nahor 
and  his  family  as  having  taken  place  subee- 
quent  to  Teran's  departure.  And  fhejr  went 
forth  with  them.  L  e.  Lot  and  ~ 


with 

Terah  and  Abram  (Eeil)  ；  or,  better,  Terah 
and  Abram  with  Lot  and  Sarai  (Jarchi,  Rosen- 
miiller, Murphy,  '  Speaker's  Commentary')  ； 
though  best  is  the  int«>rpretotion,  "and  Aey 
went  forth  with  each  other"  (Lange,  Kalisch). 
For  the  reflexive  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
vide  cb.  iii  7  ；  xxii  3,  and  c£  Gfesenius. 
'  Gram.,'  §  124.  Other  readings  are,  "ana 
he  led  them  forth  "  (Samaritan,  LXX.,  Vul- 
gate, Dathias),  and  "and  they  (the  unnamed 
members  of  tho  family)  went  forth  with 
those  named  "  (Delitzsch).  From  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Expressive  of  the  Divine  destination,  rather 
than  of  the  conscious  intention  of  the  tra- 
vellers (Heb.  xi  8),  though  Canaan  was  not 
at  this  time  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  (vide  ch. 
xiv.  1—12).  And  they  eame  into  Haran. 
Charran,  Kdffiatt  Carrae,  in  north-west  Me- 
sopotamia, about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Eaessa,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  Ur,  and 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of 
Crassas  by  the  Farthians  (b.o.  53).  And 
dwelt  there.  Probably  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  infirmity  of  Terah,  the  period 
of  their  sogourn  being  differently  computed 
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according  as  AbTam  is  regarded  as  having 
been  born  in  Terah'a  70th  or  180th  year. 

Ver.  82. » And  the  dajf  of  Tmh  were 
two  hundred  and  Ave  yeart^  So  that  if 
Abram  was  born  in  Terah'8  70th  year,  Terah 
mast  have  been  146  when  Abram  left  Haran, 


and  most  have  rarrived  that  departure  sixty 
years  (Kaliach,  Dykes)  ；  whereas  if  Abram 
was  born  in  his  lathefs  180th  year,  then 
Terah  must  have  died  before  his  son's  de-. 
parture  from  Haran,  which  agrees  with  Acts 
tii.  4.  And  Terah  died  in  Haran. 


HOMILETIC8. 

Ver.  Sh—The  migration  of  the  TerachiUs.  I.  The  departubb  of  the  emigrants. 
The  attendant  ciroumstances  of  this  migration ― the  gathering  of  the  clan,  the  mus* 
tering  of  the  flocks,  die  farewells  and  benedictions  exchanged  with  relatives  and 
friends,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  adventurous  pilgrims ― imagination  may  depict  ； 
the  reasons  which  prompted  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been ~ 1.  The  spirit  of 
emdgratian,  which  since  the  dispersion  at  Babel  had  been  abroad  among  the  primitive 
populations  of  mankind.  The  arms  of  a  Trans-Euphratean  state  had  already  pene- 
trated as  far  west  as  the  circle  of  the  Jordan,  ana  it  has  been  surmised  that  this 
Terachite  removal  from  Chald»a  may  have  been  connected  with  some  larger  movement 
in  the  same  direction.  2.  The  oppression  of  the  Hamites,  who,  besides  being  the  most 
powerful  and  enterprising  of  the  early  tribes,  and  having  seized  upon  ttie  fattest 
settlements,  such  as  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  Chaldsea,  had  wandered  fartiiest  from  the 
pure  Noachic  faith,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  a  d^raded  polytheism,  based  for 
the  most  part  upon  a  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  That  the  Cushite  conquerors  of 
Southern  Babylonia  were  not  only  idolaters,  but,  like  Nimrod,  their  leader,  destroyers 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  populations,  has  at  least  the  sanction  of  tradition.  3. 
The  awakening  of  rdigious  life  in  the  breasts  of  the  pilgrims.  That  Abram  had  by 
this  time  been  called  we  are  warranted  on  the  authority  of  Stephen  to  hold,  and 
though  Terah  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  an  idolater  in  Ur,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  he  became  a  sharer  in  the  pure  faith  of  his  distinguished  son.  At 
least  it  lends  a  special  interest  to  this  primitive  migration  to  connect  it  with  the  call 
of  Abram. 

II.  The  journey  of  the  emigrants.  Though  upon  the  incidents  and  ezperiencea 
of  the  way,  as  upon  the  circumstances  and  reasons  of  the  departure,  the  inspired 
record  is  completely  silent,  yet  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Cbaldnan  wanderers  was ~ 1. 
From  an  idotcUrous  land,  which  coiild  not  fail  to  secure,  even  had  it  not  already 
received,  the  Divine  approbation.  Not  that  flight  from  heathen  countries  is  always 
the  clear  path  of  duty,  else  how  shall  the  world  be  converted  ？  But  where,  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  Terachites,  the  likelihood  of  doing  good  to  is  less  than 
that  of  receiving  hurt  from  the  inhabitants,  it  is  plainly  incumbent  to  withdraw  from 
polluted  and  poTluting  lands.  2.  Bp  an  unknown  way.  Almost  certainly  the  road 
to  Canaan  watf  but  little  understood  by  the  exiles,  if  even  Canaan  itself  was  not 
"  '  i  path  so  uncertain  they  were 

i  in  particular,  have  always  to 
m       w ,      ,  t  w  not  ；  while  for  comfort  they 
had  the  sweet  assurance  that  their  path  was  steadily  conducting  them  from  idols  and 
oppression,  and  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  were  journeying  beneath  the 
  superintendence  of  the  invisible  Supreme.    Happy  they  whose 


watchful  and  loving  su[ 

path  in  life,  though  compassed  by  clouds  and  darkness,  <  _ 
nlavery,  and  never  lacks  the  guidance  of  Abram's  God  !  3.  To  a  better  country^  In 
comparison  with  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Southern  Babylonia,  the  land  of  Canaan  might 
be  only  a  bleak  succession  of  barren  hills  ；  but,  in  respect  of  liberty  to  worship  God, 
anywhere,  in  the  eyes  of  men  whose  hearts  were  throbbing  with  new-found  faith, 
would  seem  superior  to  idolatrous  ChaldaBa.  Without  endorsing  Luther's  fancy,  that 
Shem  and  his  followers  had  already  withdrawn  to  Palestine,  and  that  Terah  and  his 
family  were  setting  forth  to  place  themselves  beneath  the  patriarch's  rule,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  a  later  age,  they  were  seeking  a 
new  land  where  they  might  worship  God  in  peace. 

III.  The  halting  of  the  emigrants.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information  as  to 
tb^  motives  which  induced  it,  this  sudden  stoppage  of  their  journey  at  Haran  is 


8,  ever  tends  away  from  sin  and 
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usually  ascribed  to  either— 1.  The  irresolution  o/Terahy  who,  having  become  wearied 
by  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  way,  and  having  found  a  comfortable  location  for 
himself  and  flocks,  preferred  to  bring  his  wanderings  to  a  close,  as  many  a  noble 
enterprise  is  wrecked  through  weak-kneed  vacillation,  and  many  a  Christian  pil- 
grimage broken  short  by  faint-hearted  indecision  ；  or ~~ 2.  The  unbelief  of  Terah, 
who,  in  the  first  flush  of  excitement  produced  by  Abram's  call,  had  started  on  the 
outward  journey  with  strong  faith  and  great  zeal,  but,  as  enthusiasm  subsided  and 
faith  declined,  was  easily  persuaded  to  halt  at  Haran ― an  emblem  of  other  pilgrims 
who  begin  their  heavenward  journey  well,  but  pause  in  mid  career  through  the 
cooling  of  their  ardour  and  deelining  of  their  piety  ；  or ~ 3.  The  infirmity  of  Terah, 
who  was  now  an  old  man,  and  unable  further  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the  promised 
land,  thus  making  the  delay  at  Haran  a  beautinil  act  of  filial  piety  on  the  part  of 
Abram,  and  on  that  of  Terah  an  imperious  necessity. 

See  in  this  migration  of  the  Teracbites ― 1.  An  emblem  of  the  changefulness  of  life. 

2.  An  illustration  of  God's  method  of  distributing  mankind,  d.  An  example  of  the 
way  in  which  an  overruling  Providence  disseminates  the  truth.  4.  A  picture  of 
many  broken  journeys  on  the  face  of  earth. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  29,  30. ― Two  weddings.    L  The  two  bridbobooh&— Abram  and  Nahor. 

1.  Younger  sons  in  Term's  family.    2.  Eminent  men  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

3.  Favoured  saints  in  the  Church  of  God.    Marriage  is  honourable  in  all. 

II.  The  two  brides ^ᅳ Sarai  and  Milcah.  1.  Near  relations  of  their  husbands. 
Though  permissible  at  that  early  staj^e  of  the  world's  history,  the  intermarriage  of 
relatives  so  close  as  half-sister  and  niece  is  not  now  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  (Jod. 

2.  Attractive  ladies  in  themselves.  As  much  as  this  may  be  inferred  from  their 
names.  It  is  both  allowable  and  desirable  to  seek  as  wives  women  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  intelligence,  provided  also  they  are  noted  for  goodness  and  piety.  3. 
Descendants  of  the  holy  line.  Doubtless  tiiis  was  one  cause  which  led  to  the  choice 
of  Abram  and  Nahor.  So  Christians  should  not  be  unequally  yoked  with  unbe- 
lievers. 

III.  The  two  homes.  Formed  it  might  be  at  the  same  time,  and  under  similar 
benignant  auspices,  they  were  yet  divided.  1.  And  from  the  first  in  their  constitu- 
tions. This  was  of  necessity.  2.  And  afterwards  in  their  fortunes.  Sarai  had  no 
child  ；  Milcah  was  the  mother  of  a  family.  "  Lo,  children  are  the  heritage  of  the 
Lord."  3.  And  eventually  in  their  locations.  Nahor  and  Milcah  remained  in  Un 
and  ultimately  moved  to  Haran  ；  Abram  and  Sarai  pitched  their  tent  and  established 
their  borne  in  Canaan.   So  God  parts  the  families  of  earth. ― W. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Vera  1 ~ 5.— Designed  to  trace  the  out- 
ward development  of  God's  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  the  narrative  now  concentrates  its 
attention  on  one  of  the  foregoing  Terachites, 
whose  remarkable  career  it  sketches  with 
considerable  minuteness  of  detail,  from  the 
period  of  his  emigration  from  Chaldsea  to  his 
death  at  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
DiBtingmshed  as  a  man  of  undoubted  superi- 
ority both  of  character  and  mind,  the  head 
of  at  least  two  powerful  and  important  races, 
and  standing,  as  one  might  say,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  historical  era,  it  is  yet 
OSMESIS. 


chiefly  as  his  life  and  fortunes  connect  with 
the  Divine  purpose  of  salvation  that  they 
find  a  place  in  the  inspired  record.  The 
profrross  of  infidelity  daring  the  four  cen- 
turies that  had  elapsed  since  the  Flood,  the 
almost  nniyeraal  corruption  of  even  the 
Shemite  portion  of  the  human  family,  had 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a 
second  Divine  interposition,  if  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation  were  not  to  be  completely 
banished  from  the  earth.  Accordingly,  the 
son  of  Terah  was  selected  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  nation,  in  which  the  light  of  gospel 
truth  might  be  deposited  for  preservation 
until  tbo  fmue88  of  the  times,  and  through 
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which  the  promise  of  the  gospel  might  be 
conducted  forward  to  its  ultimate  realisation 
m  the  mamfeslation  of  the  woman's  seed. 
Partly  to  prepare  him  for  the  high  destiny  of 
being  the  pro>(enitor  of  the  chosen  nation, 
and  partly  to  illustrate  the  character  of  that 
gospel  with  which  he  was  to  be  intrusted, 
he  was  summoned  to  renounce  his  native 
country  and  kinsmen  in  Chaldsa,  and  ven- 
ture forth  upon  an  untriod  journey  in  obe- 
dience to  tho  call  of  Heaven,  to  a  land  which 
he  should  afterward  receive  for  an  inherit- 
ance. In  a  series  of  successive  theophanies 
or  Divine  manifestations,  around  which  the 
various  incidents  of  his  life  are  grouped ― in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Acts  vii  2),  at  Moreh 
in  Canaan  (Gen.  xiL  7),  near  Bethel  (ibid. 
xiii.),  at  Mamre  {ibid,  xv.,  xvii),  and  on 
Moriah  {ibid,  xxil ) ~ he  is  distinctly  promised 
three  things— a  land,  a  seed,  and  a  blessing 
― as  the  reward  of  his  compliance  with  the 
heavenly  invitation  ；  and  the  confident  per- 
8aa8ion  both  of  the  reality  of  these  gracious 
promises  and  of  the  Divine  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  fulfil  them  forms  the  animating 
spirit  and  guiding  principle  of  his  being  in 
every  situation  of  life,  whether  of  trial  or 
of  difficulty,  in  which  he  is  subsequently 
placed.  The  miraculous  character  of  these 
theophanies  indeed  has  been  made  a  ground 
on  which  to  assail  the  entire  patriarchal 
history  as  unhistorical.  By  certain  writers 
they  have  been  represented  as  nothing  more 
than  natural  occurrences  embellished  by  the 
genius  of  the  author  of  Genesis  (Eichhorn, 
Bauer,  Winer),  as  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  poetical  fiction  (De  Wette),  and  therefore 
as  undeserving  of  anjthing  like  serious  con- 
sideration. But  unless  the  supernatural  is 
to  be  m  toto  eliminated  from  the  record,  a 
concession  which  cannot  possibly  be  granted 
by  an  enlightened  theism,  the  Divine  appear- 
ances to  Abraham  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
any  degree  militating  against  the  historical 
veracity  of  the  story  of  his  life,  which,  it 
may  be  said,  is  amply  vouched  for  by  the 
harmony  of  its  details  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs  (cf. 
Havernick's  '  Introduction,'  §  18).'  Nor 
does  the  employment  of  the  name  Jehovah 
in  connection  with  these  theophanies  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  passages  con- 
taining them  are  interpolations  of  a  post- 
Hoaaic  or  Jehovistic  editor  (Tuch,  Bleek, 


Golenso,  Davidson).  "  Such  a  hypothesis," 
says  Eeil,  "  can  only  be  maintained  by  those 
who  misunderstand  the  distinctive  meaning 
of  the  twa  names,  Elohim  and  Jehovah  (q.  v. 
on  ch.  ii  4),  and  arbitrarily  set  aside  the 
Jehorah  in  ch.  xvii  1,  on  account  of  an 
erroneous  determination  of  the  relation  in 
which  £1  Shaddai  stands  to  Jehovah."  In- 
dications of  the  literary  unity  of  the  patri- 
archal history  will  be  noted,  and  Teplies  to 
objections  given,  in  the  progress  of  the  Kz- 
position， 

Ver.  1. ― How  the  Lord.  Jehoyah  =  the 
Qod  of  salvation,  an  indication  that  the 
narrative  is  now  to  specially  concern  itself 
with  the  chosen  seed,  and  the  Deity  to  dis- 
cover himself  as  the  God  of  redemptioiL 
The  hypothesis  that  vera.  1 ― 4  were  inserted 
in  the  fundamental  document  by  the  Jeho- 
vist  editor  is  not  required  for  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  change  of  the  Divino 
name  at  this  particular  stage  of  the  narra- 
tive. Had  said.  Literally,  said.  In  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  according  to  Stephen  (Acts  vii. 
2),  reverting,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the 
writer,  to  the  original  point  of  departure  in 
the  Abrahamic  history  (Aben  Ezra,  Mede, 
Piscator,  Pererius,  Calvin,  Willet,  Rosen - 
miiller,  Dathius,  Alford,  Murphy,  '  Speaker's 
Commentary  *)  ；  or  in  Haran,  after  Torah'a 
death,  as  the  first  call  given  to  the  patriarch 
(LXX.,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Raschi,  Lyra,  Eeil, 
Ealisch,  Dykes),  or  as  a  repetition  of  the 
call  addressed  to  him  in  Ur  (Clarke,  Words- 
worth, Inglis).  Luther  conjectures  that  the 
call  in  Ur  was  eiven  lifortasse  per  patri- 
archam  Shem;  but  if  the  authority  of 
Stephen  bo  recognised,  this  was  the  occasion 
of  tne  first  theophany  vouchsafed  to  Abram. 
Get  thee  out  Literally,  go  far  thyself, 
a  frequent  Hebraism,  expressive  of  the  way 
in  wnich  the  action  of  the  verb  returns  upon 
itself,  is  terminated  and  completed  (cf.  ch. 
zxi  16  ；  xxiL  2  ；  Isa.  xxxi  8  ；  Cant  ii  11  ； 
vide  Ewald's  '  Hebrew  Syntax,'  §  314)  ； 
hence,  though  not  necessarily  emphatic,  it 
may  be  equivalent  to  "Go  thou,  whoever 
else  remains  behind  (Jarchi,  Ainsworth, 
Bush).  Of  thy  country.  A  proof  that  the 
date  of  the  call  was  while  Abram  was  in  Ur 
(Calvin),  though  if  Ur  was  at  Edessa  (vide 
supra)  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have 
been  said  to  De  from  home.  And  from  thy 
kindred.  At  Ur  in  all  probability  Nahor 
and  Milcah  were  left  benind  ；  at  Horan, 
Nahor  and  his  family,  if  they  had  already 
arrived  thither,  and  acconung  to  some 
(Kalisch,  Dykes)  Terah  also.  And  from 
thy  fitther'8  home.  /.  e.  if  they  will  not 
accompany  thee.  No  Divine  interdict  for- 
bade the  other  members  of  tiie  family  of 
Terah  joining  in  the  Abrahamic  emigration. 
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Unto  a  (literally,  the)  land  that  I  will  show 
thee.  Through  a  revelation  (Lange),  or 
simply  by  the  guidance  of  providence.  The 
lana  itself  is  left  unnamed  for  the  trial  of 
the  patriardi's  faith,  which,  if  it  sustained 
the  proof,  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises  which  follow : 
» according  to  one  arrangement,  seven  in 
number,  one  for  each  clause  of  the  next 
two  verses  (Cretan,  Willet)  ；  according  to 
another,  four,  corresponding  to  the  clauses 
of  the  second  verse,  the  last  of  which  is  ex- 
panded in  the  third  (Eeil)  ；  according  to  a 
third,  six,  forming  three  pairs  of  parallels 
(Alford)  ；  according  to  a  fourth,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  two,  a  lower  or  personal  blessing, 
comprising  the  first  three  particulars,  and 
ft  higher  or  public  blessing,  embracing  the 
last  three  (Murphy). 

Vera.  2,  8.— And  I  will  make  of  tliee  a 
ffreat  nation.  A  compensation  for  leaving 
his  small  kindred.  Tne  nation  should  be 
sreat  (1)  numerically  (Eeil,  Rosenmiiller), 
(2)  influentiAlly  (Ealiscn,  Inglis),  (3)  spirit- 
ually (Luther,  Wordsworth).  And  I  will 
bleat  tiiee.  Temporally  (Pererios,  Murphy), 
with  every  kind  of  good  (Rosenmuller),  in 
particular  with  o£f8pnng(Yatablu8)  ；  but  also 
spiritually  (Rupertas,  ^ush),  in  the  sense, 
e.  g.f  of  being  lastiiied  by  faith,  as  in  GaL 
iii.  8  (Candliui).  The  blessing  was  a  recom- 
pense for  the  deprivations  entailed  upon  him 
by  foraakinff  tlie  place  of  his  birth  and 


(Chaldee,  Syriac,  LXX., 
ier,  Gesenios)  ； 


kindred  (Murpljy)i "  And  make  tliy  name 
irreat.  Render  tnee  illustrious  and  renowned 
(BoseDmuller)  ;•  not  so  much  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  as  in  the  histoTjr  of  the  Church 
(Bush)  ；  in  return  for  leaving  thy  father's 
house  (Murphy).  So  God  made  David  a 
great  name  (2  Sam.  vii  9  ;  cf .  Prov.  zxii  1  ； 
Eccles.  vii  8).  And  thou  ihalt  be  a  bleu- 
ing.  /.  e.  "  blessed,^  as  in  Zech.  viiL  12 
"  'the,  Roseniniil- 

,  v*  »  or  example  of 
blessing,"  so  that  men  snail  introduce  thy 
name  into  their  fonnularies  of  blessing 
(Eimchi,  Clericus,  Knobel,  Calvin)  ；  but, 
best,  "  a  source  of  blessing  (spiritual)  to 
others "  (Tuch,  Delitzsch,  Eeil,  Kalisch, 
Horphy).  The  sense  -in  which  Abram  was 
to  1)6  a  source  of  blessing  to  others  is  ex- 
plained in  the  next  verse.  First,  men  were 
to  be  either  blessed  or  cursed  of  God  accord- 
ing as  their  attitude  to  Abram  was  pro- 
pitious or  hostile.  And  I  will  bleu  them 
—grace  expecting  there  will  be  many  to 
bless  (Delitzsch)— that  bleu  thee,  and  ci 


bless  (lielitzsch)— tiiat  bleif  tnee,  and  curie 

(with  a  judicial  curse,  the  word  being  the 
same  as  in  ch.  iii  14  ；  iv.  11)  liixn— only  an 
indiyidual  here  and  there,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Deity,  being  likely  to  inherit  this 
malediction  (Delitzsch)— t£at  onneth  (liter- 
ally, treateth  lightly,  or  deynseth.  The  verb 
u  applied  in  ch.  viiL  11  to  the  dimiiiution  of 


the  waters  of  the  flood)  thM.  The  Divine 
Being  thus  identifies  himself  with  Abram, 
and  solemnly  engages  to  regard  Abraui's 
friends  and  enemies  as  his,  as  Christ  does 
with  his  Church  (cf.  Acts  i  4).  And  in 
thee  ihall  all  the  fiuailiei  of  the  earth  be 
bletied.  Not  bless  themselves  by,  thee  or  in 
thy  name  (Jarchi,  Clericus)  ；  but  in  thee,  as 
the  proeenitor  of  the  promised  seed,  shall 
all  tne  families  of  the  ground  (which  was 
cursed  on  account  of  sin,  ch.  iii  17)  be 
spiritually  blessed "~ cl  Gal.  iii  8  (CalTin, 
Luther,  RosenmUller,  Keil,  Wordsworth, 
Morphj,  'SpefJcer's  Commentary').  Thus  the 
second  sense  in  which  Abram  was  consti- 
tuted a  blessing  lay  in  this,  that  the  wholo 
fulness  of  the  Divine  promise  of  salvation 
for  the  world  was  narrowed  up  to  his  line, 
by  which  it  was  in  future  to  be  carried  for- 
ward, and  at  the  appointed  season,  when  the 
woman's  seed  was  bon 
mankind. 
Ver.  4. 


orn,  distributed  among 


(literally,  and)  Abram  de- 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  from 
{vide  supra)  —  ai  the  Lord  had 
unto  him;  and  Lot  went  with 
Lot's  name  being  repeated  here  be- 
cause of  his  connection  with  the  ensuing 
narrative.  And  Abram  was  seventy  and 
Ave  yean  old ― literally,  a  son  of  five  years 
and  seventy  years  (cf.  ch.  vii  6>--wheii  lie 
departed— literallv,  in  his  going  forth  upon 
the  second  stage  of  his  journey— from  Haran. 

Ver.  5. » And  Abram  took  (an  important 
addition  to  the  foregoing  statement,  intimat- 
ing that  Abram  dia  not  옥 o  forth  as  a  lonely 
wanderer,  but  accompanied  by)  Sarai  his 
"  and  Lot  his  brother*!  son,  and  all  the 
toe  ―  recush,  acquired  wealth,  from 
"««a*o/»,  to  gain  (c£  ch.  xiv.  11,,  16,  21  ；  xv. 
14),  which  consisted  chiefly  in  cattle,  Lot 
and  Abram  being  nomads— that  they  liad 
gathered  (not  necessarily  implying  a  pro- 
tracted stay,  as  some  allege),  and  the  §ouU 
ᅳ here  slaves  and  their  cnUdren  (cf.  Ezek. 
xxvii  IS)— that  they  had  gotten ᅳ" "  not  only 
as  secular  property  for  tnemselyes,  but  as 
brethren  to  themselyes.  and  as  children  of  the 
one  heavenly  Father  (Wordsworth)  ；  that 
they  had  converted  to  the  law  (Onkelos)  ；  that 
they  had  proselyted  (Raschi,  Targum  Jona- 
than, and  J  3ru8alem  Targum)— in  Haran  ；  and 
they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ； 
~ a  prolepsis  (ct  cn.  xl  81,  q.  v.) "ᅳ and  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  they  came ~~ a  distance  of 
800  miles  from  Haran,  from  which  their  course 
must  have  been  across  the  Euphrates  in  one  of 
its  higher  affluents,  over  the  Syrian  desert, 
southwards  to  Lebanon  and  Damascus  (cf. 


u  being  come  with  an  army  from  th 
the  Cnaldttan8  "  ('  Ant,'  l  7),  and 
•urviyed  to  his  day  called  "A 
I?  % 


a  villa 옥 e 
'  Abraham  9 
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habitation. M  According  to  the  partitionists  Abram  (ver.  6)  as  Journeying  through  the 

(Tuch,  Bleek,  Golenso,  IHvidson)  this  verse  land  without  having  previously  mentioned 

belongB  to  the  Elohist  or  fundamental  docu-  what  land  (cf.  Quarry,  p.  420). 
inent  ；  bat  if  so,  then  the  Jehoyist  represents 

HOMILETICa 

Ver.  A.— The  Chaldcean  emtaratU.  I.  The  call  of  God.  Whether  spoken  in  a 
dream  or  distinctly  articulated  oy  a  human  form,  the  voice  which  summoned  Abram 
to  emigrate  from  Ur  was  recognised  by  the  patriarch  to  be  Divine  ；  and  so  is  the 
gospel  invitation,  which  through  the  medium  of  a  written  word  has  been  conveyed 
to  men,  essentially  a  message  from  the  lips  of  God.  The  call  which  Abram  received 
was ― 1.  Distinguishing  and  selecting ~^ coming  to  him  alone  of  all  members  of 
Terah's  family,  of  all  the  descendants  of  the  line  of  Shein,  of  all  the  citizens  of  Ur, 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth  ；  and  the  gospel  invitation  which  men  now  receive,  in 
its  widest  no  less  than  in  its  narrowest  acceptation,  is  differentiating  and  elective, 
passing  by  one  nation  and  falling  on  another,  addressing  itself  to  one  individual  and 
allowing  another  to  remain  uncheered  by  its  joyful  sound  (Rom.  ix.  16).  2.  Separat- 
ing ana  dividing ~~ summoning  the  patriarch  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  iddatries 
of  his  native  land,  and  even  sever  his  connection  with  the  nearest  and  the  dearest, 
rather  than  imperil  his  salvation  by  remaining  in  Chald»a  ；  and  in  a  like  spirit  does 
the  voice  of  Jesus  in  the  gospel  direct  men  to  forsake  the  world  (spiritually  regarded 
the  land  of  their  nativity),  to  relinquish  its  infidelities,  iniquities,  frivolities  ；  to 
renounce  its  possessions,  occupations,  amusements ;  yea,  to  dissolve  its  friendships 
and  endearing  relationships,  if  they  would  now  be  numbered  aroon^  his  disciples,  and 
eventually  enter  into  life  (Luke  xiv.  26).  3.  Commanding  and  dvrecting "서 enjoining 
on  the  patriarch  a  long  and  arduous  pilgrimage,  that  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  perhaps  with  not  a  few  sorrows  and  privations 
that  would  require  the  most  heroic  fortitude  and  the  most  enduring  patience,  and 
that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  minutely  following  the  Divine  instructions,  and 
taking  each  successive  step  in  faith  ；  and  of  a  like  character  is  the  journey  to  which 
the  follower  of  Christ  is  invited  in  the  gospel ― a  journey  as  painful  and  laborious  in 
its  nature,  as  much  demanding  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  resolution,  as  repugnant  to 
the  carnal  heart,  and  as  unprofitable  to  the  eye  of  sense,  as  uncertain  in  its  various 
steps,  and  as  much  dependent  on  the  principle  of  faith  (2  Cor.  v.  7).  4.  Cheering 
ani  encouraging ~~ assigning  to  the  patriarch  a  number  of  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  which  should  abundantly  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  and  deprivations 
that  should  be  entailed  upon  him  by  compliance  with  the  heavenly  invitation ~~ a  great 
inheritance,  a  great  posterity,  a  great  salvation,  a  great  renown,  a  great  influence  ； 
and  in  the  gospel,  too,  are  held  forth  to  stimulate  and  comfort  heaven's  pilgrims,  a 
variety  of  rich  rewards  that  shall  more  than  recompense  them  for  all  that  they  may 
do  or  suffer  in  yielding  to  the  call  of  Christ  ， 

II.  The  faith  of  Abram.  As  the  heavenly  invitation  which  the  patriarch  received 
was  designed  to  be  symbolic  of  the  gospel  call  which  is  addressed  to  us,  so  the  faith  of 
the  patriarch}  which  responded  to  the  voice  of  God,  was  intended  for  a  pattern  of 
that  hearty  trust  with  which  by  us  the  gospel  message  should  be  embraced.  The 
faith  of  Abram  was ― 1.  Submissive  and  obedient  Summoning  his  household, 
gathering  his  flocks,  and  taking  with  him  his  aged  father  Terah,  he  departed.  With- 
out this  indeed  he  could  not  have  been  possessed  of  faith.  Whenever  the  Divine 
testimony  contains  a  precept  and  a  promise,  the  faith  that  is  sincere  must  yield 
obedience  to  the  precept  as  well  as  cling  to  the  promise.  In  the  gospel  message 
both  are  present :  a  promise  of  salvation,  a  full,  free,  and  generous  offer  of  eternal 
life  ；  and  along  with  this  a  precept  of  separation  from  the  world,  of  consecration  to 
a  life  of  faith,  holiness,  and  love  ；  and  the  second  must  be  obeyed,  while  the  first  is 
embraced  to  render  faith  complete.  2.  Prompt  and  unhesitating.  Without  question 
or  complaint,  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  reluctance,  80  far  at  least  as  the 
narrative  reveals,  the  Chald»an  flock-master  puts  Jehovah^  order  into  execution  ； 
and  in  this  respect  again  he  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The  same  promptitude  which 
be  displayed  should  be  exhibited  bjr  us  in  responding  to  the  gospel  call,  and  a|l  the 
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more  that  in  our  case  there  is  less  room  than  there  was  in  his  to  doubt  that  the  voice 
which  calls  is  Divine.  3.  Intelligent  and  reasonable.  Even  if  Abram  had  departed 
from  Chaldiea  purely  stid  훤 xmte，  in  order  to  escape  contamination  from  its  idolatries, 
instead  of  being  open  to  a  charge  of  folly  because  he  had  gone  forth,  "  not  knowing 
whither  he  went,"  ne  would  have  been  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  having  perfonnea 
an  act  of  highest  prudence.  Mach  more  then  was  his  conduct  wise  ana  commend- 
able when  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  Heaven's  express  command ~ going  forth 
beneatb  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Almighty  strength  and  Omniscient  love. 
And  just  as  little  can  Christian  faith  be  challenged  as  fanatical  and  rash,  possessing 
ts  it  does  the  same  sanction  and  supervision  as  that  of  tbe  father  of  the  faithful. 
4.  PatterU  and  persevering.  Delayed  at  Haran,  the  traveller  was  not  diverted  from 
his  path.  Undaunted  by  prospective  perils,  he  had  left  Ghald»a  to  go  to  a  land  which 
Qoa  was  to  show  him  ；  unconquered  \>y  actual  hardships  and  trials,  he  halted  not  till 
he  set  his  foot  within  the  promised  land.  And  so  we  learn  that  faith  to  begin  the 
Christian  life  is  not  enough  ；  not  he  who  commences  the  heavenward  pilgrimage,  but 
he  who  endureth  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved. 


Vers.  1^6. ― The  preparations  of  grace.  We  may  call  this  the  genesis  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

I.  It  is  founded  in  the  word  of  the  Divine  covenant,  the  faith  given  by  Divine 
grace  to  individuals,  the  separation  unto  newness  of  life. 

II.  The  one  man  Abram  gathers  round  him  a  small  society,  kindred  with  him  by 
the  flesh,  but  bound  to  him  doubtless  by  spiritual  bonds  as  well.  Thus  God  has 
sanctified  the  family  life  by  making  it  as  the  nidus  of  the  spiritual  genesis.  When 
the  new  kingdom  be^an  its  course  in  the  Messiah,  he  drew  to  himself  those  who 
were  previously  associated  by  neighbourhood^  relationship,  and  familiar  intercourse 
in  Galilee.    The  Divine  does  not  work  apart  from  the  human,  but  with  it  and  by  it. 

III.  The  pbomisb  was  that  of  Abram  should  be  made  a  great  nation,  that  he 
should  be  blessed  and  a  blessing,  and  his  blessing  should  be  spread  through  all 
families  of  the  earth.  The  structure  which  Divine  grace  rears  on  the  foundatioir 
which  itself  lays  is  a  structure  of  blessed  family  and  national  life. 

IV.  The  land  of  Gakaan  may  not  have  been  indicated  with  positive  certainty  to 
the  migrating  children  of  God,  but  it  was  enough  that  he  promised  them  a  land 
which  he  would  hereafter  show  them.  "  A  land  tnat  I  will  show  thee."  There  was 
the  certainty  tbat  it  was  a  better  land :  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  because  I 
have  another  for  thee.  The  day-by-day  journey  under  Divine  direction  was  itself 
a  help  to  faith  to  make  the  promise  de&iite.  The  stay  at  Haran,  from  whence  the 
pilgrimage  might  be  said  to  make  a  true  start,  was  itself  a  gathering  of  "  souls  "  and 
"  substance"  which  predicted  a  large  blessing  in  the  future.  When  once  we  have 
followed  the  word  ot  God's  grace  and  set  our  face  towards  Canaan  we  soon  be^zrin 
to  get  pledges  of  the  future  blessings,  laid-up  riches  of  soul  and  substance,  which 
assure  us  of  the  full  glory  of  the  life  to  come. 


V.  Even  in  that  first  beginning  of  the  kingdom,  that  small  Church  out  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  there  is  the  evidence  of  that  individual  variety  op  character  and 
attainment  and  history  which  marks  the  whole  way  of  the  people  of  God.  Lot  was 
a  very  different  man  from  Abram.  As  the  story  or  this  little  company  of  travellers 
develops  itself  we  soon  begin  to  see  that  the  grace  of  God  does  not  obliterate  the 
specialities  of  human  character.  Out  of  the  varieties  of  men's  lives,  which  to  us  may 
seem  incapable  of  reconciliation,  there  may  yet  be  brought  the  onward  progress  of  a 
Divine  order  and  a  redeeming  purpose. ― E. 

Ver.  1,—The  voices  of  God  at  the  opening  of  (he  worlds  eras.  I.  At  the  opening 
or  creation.    "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light" 

II.  At  the  opening  op  redemption.  "  And  God  said,  I  will  put  enmity  between 
tbee  and  the  woman,"  &c. 

III.  At  thb  opening  of  thb  old  dispensation.  "  And  God  said  to  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country." 
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IV.  At  thb  opbnino  or  the  Chbistian  eba.  "  And  God  said,  This  is  my  beloved 

Son." 

V.  At  the  opening  or  thb  sternal  state  God  will  say,  "  Gome,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father." W. 

Ver.  1. *~ Abraham  called.  "  Now  the  Lord  Ood  had  said  unto  Abraham,  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country."  &c.  The  record  of  Abraham's  life  is  second  only  in  beautiful 
simplicity  to  that  of  Christ   There  are  certain  correspondences  between  the  two. 

I,  A  bummou8  was  GIVEN  to  Abrauam.  It  was  from  the  Lord.  We  know  not  the 
form.  It  was  explicit  He  was  to  leave  all.  It  was  an  unmiMakabh  summons, 
and  it  was  repeated.  Such  calls  are  generally  opposed  to  carnal  inclinations. 
Dangers  beset  the  one  who  should  respond  to  the  call,  for  "  the  Canaaiiite  wm  then 
in  the  land." 

II.  The  SUMMONS  was  sustained  by  A  promisb  of  guidance  to  the  land.  The  first 
call  was  to  a  land,  the  second  to  a  definite  place.  God  did  not  at  first  tell  Abrnham 
that  he  would  give  him  the  land,  but  only  "  show  "  it.  God  does  not  reveal  all  the 
riches  of  his  grace  nt  once.  The  promise  was  sufficient.  Abraham  went  forth  from 
the  plain  of  Chaldea  to  the  land  which  God  would  make  through  him  and  his  de- 
scendants the  most  renowned  in  the  world.  Ever  listeniog  to  a  voice  unheard  by 
others  Abraham  was  led.  Sublime  faith  of  the  patriarch  ；  he  looked  for  "  a  city  that 
had  foundations." ― H. 

Ver.  2. ― Abraham  useful,  "And  thou  sbalt  be  a  blessing."  This  is  part  of  the 
sixfold  promise  given  to  Abraham.  He  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations.  It  is 
a  very  great  joy  to  a  devout  soul  to  become  a  blessing  temporally  or  spiritually  to 
others. 

I.  Every  man  of  faith  is  a  centbb  of  blessing.  Men  who  yield  to  their  carnal 
natures  cannot  bless  others.  The  Christian  should  not  incidentally,  but  intentionally, 
bless  others.  Where  a  man  is  corrupt  his  working  will  be  injnrious  ；  purity  is  a 
benediction  to  mankind. 

II.  A  DEVOUT  AND  FAITHPUL  MAN  IS  A  BLESSING  CHIEFLY  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  RECEIVE 

His  influenck.  The  light  of  the  sun  causes  one  substance  to  decay,  another  to 
fructify.  The  life  of  a  servant  of  God  may  only  provoke  a  sneer  and  opposition  in 
some  souls  ；  but  in  others  jov,  thankfulness,  love,  and  effort  at  imitatioii.  To  some 
an  apostle  was  "  a  savour  of  death  unto  death." 

III.  The  he^8ure  op  oub  faith  is  th^  measube  of  the  blessing  wb  shall 
transmit  to  others.  We  sometimes  hinder  the  operation  of  God's  promise  by  our 
self-righteous  humility,  which  ignores  the  fact  that  God  often  uses  the  "  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty."  There  must  be  faith  in  God's 
continued  working.  He  can  make  the  future  fruitful  in  proportion  to  our  faith. 
Look  at  what  he  made  of  Paul,  Luther,  Wesley,  and  Whitfield  because  they  were 
all  men  of  strong  faith. 

IV.  TO  BE  A  BLESSING  THBOUGH  THB  POWER  AND  FAVOUR  OF  GOD  18  THB  HIQHE6T 

honoub  in  the  world.  It  was  God  who  "  made  "  Abrnham  a  blessing  ；  be  gave  him 
the  power,  fostered  his  faith,  and  perpetuated  his  influence.  What  honour  could 
Abraham  have  comparable  with  this  ？  It  is  probable  that  Abraham  thought  little  of 
the  honour  which  would  come  to  him  ；  but  God  adapted  his  promise  to  that  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  desire  of  the  secret  soul  of  Abraham.  Seeing  n  longing  in  the  heart 
to  】ift  men  to  a  higher  level,  he  gratifies  it  by  making  Abraham  a  blessing.  All 
should  cherish  such  desires.  The  belp  we  can  give  to  others  morally  is  far  greater 
than  tbat  we  can  bestow  materially.  To  live  an  aimless  life  is  a  disgrace  and  sin,  but 
to  live  to  bless  others  is  Divine. ― H. 

Vers.  2,  Sevenfold  promises.  I.  Of  the  pre-incarnate  Jehovah  to  Absav. 
1.  A  great  inheritance.  2.  A  great  posterity.  3.  A  great  name.  4.  A  great  blessing. 
6.  A  great  alliance.   6.  A  great  defence.   7,  A  great  influence. 

II,  Op  the  incarnate  Word  to  his  disciples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  2. 
Divine  consolation.  3.  Inheritance  of  the  earth.  4.  Divine  satisfaction.  5.  Divine 
mercy.   6.  The  vision  of  God.   7.  A  place  in  God's  family  (see  Matt.  v.  1 ― 9), 
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III.  Or  the  glorified  Chbist  to  his  Chubch.  1.  The  tree  of  life.  2.  A  crown 
of  lifo.  3.  Hidden  manna,  the  white  stone,  and  a  new  name.  4.  Power  over  the 
nations,  and  the  morning  star.  5.  White  raiment.  6.  The  distinction  of  being  made 
a  pillar  in  God's  temple.   7.  A  seat  on  Christ's  throne  (see  Bev.  iL,  iii.). W# 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  6.— And  Abrain  patted  through— 

hlendly,  passed  over,  or  travelled  about  as 
a  pilgrim  (cf.  Heb.  xl  9)  in— the  land  unto 
(or  as  far  as)  the  place  of  Siehent  A  pro* 
lepsU  for  the  place  where  the  city  Shecnem 
(either  built  by  or  named  after  the  Hivite 
prince,  ch.  xxxiv.  2)  was  afterwards  situated, 
viz. ,  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  in  the  middle 
of  the  land  ；  11  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps 
the  only  very  beautiful,  spot  in  Central  Pales- 
tine "  (Stanley's  *  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  t. 
234).  The  modern  name  of  Sichem  is 
K&blas,  a  corruption  of  Neapolis.  Unto  the 
plain,  fk^,  from  or  to  be  strong, 
a  strong,  hardy  tree :  the  terebinth,  as  opposed 
to  the  oak,  f{p^t  from  ^(Celsius,  Michaelis, 
Bosenmuller,  Keil)  ；  the  oak,  as  distinguished 
from  JT^j»,  the  turpentine  tree,  or  terebinth 
(Oesenins,  Ealisch,  Murphy).  But  it  seems  de- 
monstrable that  these  and  the  other  cognate 

terms,  —8,  are  frequently  used  as  syno- 
njmous  for  any  large,  strong  tree  (ct  ch. 
xxxv.  5  ；  Judges  ix.  9  ；  xxiv.  26  ；  Josh.  xix. 
83  with  Jiid^s  iv.  11),  though  commonly 
f\^f  oak,  is  opposed  to  H^,  terebinth,  as  in 
Isa.  vi  13  ；  Hdsea  iv.  13.  The  translation 
of  by  plain  (Targums,  A.  V.)  is  inaccu- 
rate, though  "the  truth  is  it  was  both  a 
plain  and  set  with  oaks  "  (Willet).  Of  Moreh. 
Like  Mamre  (ch.  xiii.  18),  the  name  of  tho 
owner  of  the  oak-grove  (Murphy,  Ealisch, 
Alfoid)  ；  probably  a  priestly  character  (Moren 
signifying  a  teacher,  Judges  vii.  1  ；  2  Kings 
xvii  28  ；  isa.  ix.  15)  who  instituted  the  Divine 
cultus  in  the  locality  (Luther)  ；  though  it  has 
also  been  re^irded  as  the  name  of  the  place 
(Calvin),  which  maybe  here  ^iven  to  it  by  anti- 
cipation (Wordsworth),  being  derived  from 
raah,  to  see,  and  equivalent  to  the  place  of 
vision  (Samaritan),  because  God  there  ap- 
peared to  the  patriarch  (Fagius),  and  showed 
him  the  land  of  Canaan  (Masius,  Lyra). 
Enobel  renders  "the  oak  of  the  teacher," 
comparing  it  with  "  the  oak  of  the  witches  " 
(Judges  ix.  87).  The  LXX.  translate  by 
{n!/.tiXnv，  lofty,  and  the  Vulgate  by  Ulustrem. 
And  the  Canaanita  was  wen  in  the  land. 
A  sign  of  post-Mosaic  authorship  (Tuch, 
Bleek,  Coleuso)  ；  an  interpolation  (Aben 
Ezra;  rather  (1)  a  proclamation  of  the 
miserable  exUe  in  which  the  patriarch  lived 
(Luther)  ；  or  (2)  a  reminder  to  Abram  of  his 
beayenly  coontiy,  seeing  he  was  a  stranger 


in  his  earthly  one  (Calvin)  ；  or,  better, 
(3)  an  intimation  of  the  fttct  that  already 
the  Canaanites  were  in  possession  of  the  land 
which  bore  their  name  (Kalisch),  or  perhaps 
simply  (4)  a  declaration  that  tiie  land  waa 
not  a  stretch  of  unoccupied  territory,  but 
a  populated  region  (Hengstonberg),  thus 
making  the  fulfilment  of  the  ensuing  promise 
all  the  more  difficult,  and  idl  the  greater 
a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  patriarch  (EeUf 
Murphy,  Woridsworth,  Alford)  ；  or  (5),  but 
not  so  good,  an  explanation  of  the  previous 
selection  of  the  oak  of  Moreh  as  his  habita- 
tion (Lange,  Havernick,  vide  Introduction. 
§18). 

Ver.  7.— And  the  Lord  appeared.  The 

first  mention  of  a  theophany,  though  Acts 
vii  2  alleges  that  such  a  Divine  mauifesta* 
tion  had  previously  occurred  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  Though  not  a  direct  yision  of 
Jehovah  (John  i.  18),  that  there  was  some 
kind  of  outward  appearance  may  be  inferred 
from  the  subsequent  Divine  manifeatations 
to  the  patriarch  (ch.  xviiL  2,  17,  83  ；  xxiL 
11—18),  to  Hagar  (ch.  xvi  7—14  ；  xxi.  17, 
18),  and  to  Jacob  (ch.  xzxL  11—13  ；  xxxii 
24—30).  On  the  relation  of  the  angel  of 
Jehovan  to  Jehovah  vide  ch.  xvi  17.  Unto 
Abram.  "Jam  paeno  &tigato  Abraha  isto 
duro  exsilio  et  perpetuis  migrationibus " 
(Luther).  And  said,  Unto  thy  ieed— to  him- 
self God  gave  "  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not 
so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on  "  (Acts  viL  5)  ； 
the  land  was  promised  to  hi»  seed  "  when  as 
yet  he  had  no  child  "—will  I  give  thif  land 
Inow  occupied  by  the  Canaanites.  Undoubt« 
edly  a  great  promise,  thnt  the  Canaanites 
should  be  dispossessed,  and  their  country 
given  to  the  onspring  of  a  childless  old  man 
already  over  seventy-five  years.  The  apparent 
improbability  of  its  ever  being  accomplished 
rendered  it  a  strong  trial  to  the  patriarch's 
faith.  And  there  bulded  he  an  altar.  "Con- 
stituit  certum  locum,  in  quo  conveniat  ecclo- 
8iay  auditura  vorbum  Dei,  factura  preces, 
laudatura  Deum,  sacrificatura  Deo '  (Luther). 
"Altare  forma  est  Divini  cultus  ；  invocatio 
autem  substantia  et  Veritas  "  (Calvin).  "  The 
rearing  of  an  altar  in  the  land  was,  in  fact,  a 
form  of  taking  possession  of  it  on  the  ground 
of  a  rLrfit  secured  to  the  exerciao  of  hia 
faith "  (bush).  "It  is  often  said  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  patriarehb  that  thev  buut  altars 
to  the  Lord  ；  it  is  never  said  they  built 
houses  for  themselves  "  (Wordsworth).  Unto 
the  Lord  who  had  appeared  to  Mm. 
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Ver.  8.  ᅳ And  he  remored  ―  literally, 
caused  (i.  e.  his  tent)  to  be  broken  up  (cf. 
ch.  xxvi  22— from  thtaM— no  cause  for 
which  being  assigned,  the  hostility  of  his 
neighbours  (Luther,  Calvin)  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiunine  (Alford,  Keil)  have 
been  conjectured  as  the  probable  reasons ~ 
onto  a  (literally,  the)  movntein  eait  of 


BetheL  Here  proleptically  named  "  house  of 
God,"  being  called  in  the  time  of  Abram  Luz 
(ch.  xxriiL  19).    Its  present  name  is  Beitin. 


3  of  Abram  Luz 


And  pitelied  hit  tent  {ct  ch.  iz.  21),  having 
Bethel  on  tbe  watt ~~ literally,  tea-vixrdt  the 
Mediterranean  being  the  western  bouudaiy 
of  Palestine  (cf.  eh.  xxviii.  14  ；  Exod.  z.  19  ； 
xxvi.  22  ；  Ezek.  xlviiL  1,  2V--uid  Hai —— Ai 
；  K^,  Neh.  xl  81  ；  T\%  Isa.  x.  28)  ； 
with  the  article,  because  signifying  "  the  heap 
of  rains, "  near  which  it  was  no  doubt  built  ； 


[srae] 

Joshua  (ch.  vii.  2) :  its  ruins  still  exist  under 
the  name  of  Medinet  Gai ― on  Um  oast 
(about  five  miles  from  Bethel) :  and  there  he 
bnildod  ta  altar  onto  the  Lord  {vide  supra\ 
and  eallod  upon  the  auae  of  the  Lord  (vide 
ch.  iv.  26). 

Ver.  9. ― And  Abrtm  jonrneTed  (literally, 
broke  up,  e.  g.f  his  encampment),  going  on, 
•till— literally,  going  on  cmd  breaking  up 
{ct  ch.  viii  8)  ；  "going  and  returning" ― 
towwrdi  the  south.  Neaeb,  the  dry  region, 
from  nagabh,  to  be  dried,  the  soutnern  dis- 
trict of  Palestine  (ch.  ziii  8 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxiv. 
62).  The  LXX.  render,  l<rrparowsitvefv  \v 
if  ipmV. 

Of  this  section  vers.  5，  6，  8a  are  commonly 
assimied  to  the  Elohist  ；  and  7,  86,  and  9  to 
the  Jehovist 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  6 ^ 10. ― Thepromised  land.  I.  Wanderings.  Entering  Canaan  from  the 
north,  tbe  Chaldean  emigrant  directs  his  progress  steadily  towards  the  south,  re- 
moving from  station  to  station  till  he  reaches  the  furthest  limit  of  the  land.  This 
wandering  life  to  the  patriarch  must  have  been  (1)  unexpected.  Leaving  Ur 
at  tbe  Divine  commana,  and  journeying  many  hundreds  of  miles,  be  must  have 
eagerly  anticipated  rest  in  Canaan  ；  but  instead  he  finds  that  lie  must  journey 
BtiTl.  So  is  life  to  God's  people  always  full  of  disappointments.  Yet  was  it  also 
(2)  inevitable.  The  land  was  in  possession  of  tbe  Canaanites,  and,  even  though  it 
had  been  free  and  untenanted,  it  was  famine-stricken,  both  of  which  circumstances 
necessitated  frequent  removal.  And  for  causes  not  dissimilar  must  the  saints  ever 
wander,  tbe  world  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  their  enemies,  and  the  produce  of 
earth  being  insufficient  to  meet  their  souls'  needs.  Then  to  the  patriarch  hiraBelf  it 
was  meant  to  be  (3)  prophetic.  The  promised  land  being  designed  not  so  much  for 
a  possession  in  itscLE  as  for  an  emblem  of  tbe  better  country  towards  which  his  spirit 
with  its  new-found  faith  was  travelling,  it  was  not  intended  that  life  in  Canaan  for 
the  father  of  the  faithful  should  be  one  of  absolute  repose,  but  rather  one  of  wander- 
ing and  unrest  ；  and  of  that  he  had  a  foretaste,  or  earnestr  immediately  he  stepped 
across  the  borders  of  the  land.  And  still  further  was  it  purposed  to  be  (4)  emblematic* 
In  the  fortunes  of  Abram  it  was  contemplated  that  God's  believing  people  in  every 
age  should  behold,  in  main  characteristic  at  least,  an  outline  or  shadow  of  their  own. 
As  to  him  the  land  of  Canaan  was  not  the  better  country,  but  only  its  anticipation,  so 
to  them  is  it  not  bo  much  a  type  of  heaven  as  of  the  visible  Church,  and  the  patri- 
archal wanderings  an  emblem  not  of  tbe  beatific  life  of  the  redeemed  in  glory,  but 
of  the  experiences  of  the  saints  on  earth. 

II.  Trials.  Along  with  ceaseless  peregrinations,  more  or  less  exacting  in  their 
nature,  trials  of  anotner  and  severer  sort  entered  into  the  texture  of  the  patriarch's 
experience  in  the  promised  land.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  were  such  as  to  make  a  vehement  assault  upon  bis  faith.  1.  His  childless 
condition  seemed  to  render  all  but  impossible  belief  in  the  mighty  nation  of  which 
Jehovah  talked.  And  so  are  saints  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge  a  suspicion  of  the 
Divine  goodness  and  veracity,  because  of  the  absence  of  certain  creature  comforts 
which  they  see  God  bestowing  upon  others.  2.  The  occupation  of  the  land  appeared 
to  negative  the  idea  of  its  ever  becoming  his  ；  and  not  un frequently  because  a  saint 
cannot  discern  how  a  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  he  begins  to  challenge  the  Divine 
resources,  and  ends  by  impeaching  the  Divine  faithfulness.  3.  The  prevalence  qf 
famine  was  calculated  to  excite  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  after  all  the  land 
was  worth  either  Laving  or  desiring  ；  and  in  this  life  the  saints  are  not  unacquainted 
with  temptations,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  such  as  extreme 
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poverty  or  long-continued  affliction,  to  admit  the  apprehension  that  after  all  the 
blesfflDgs  of  religion  and  the  glories  of  the  future  life  may  not  be  worth  the  sacrifices 
made  to  secure  them. 

III.  Consolations.  If  a  field  of  wanderings  and  a  scene  of  trials,  the  promised 
land  was  likewise  aplace  of  consolation.  Abram  enjoyed ― 1.  The  comfort  of  the 
Divine  presence.  Tnough  unseen,  the  companionship  of  Jehovah  was  understood 
by  the  patriarch  to  be  a  grand  reality  on  which  be  might  depend  ；  and  so  says  Christ 
to  his  Ibelieving  people,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  2.  The  joy  of  Divine  manifestations.  As  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abram, 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  man,  so  already  has  God  appeared  to  his  Church  in  the 
person  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ；  and  so  does  Christ  promise  still  to  appear  spiritually 
to  his  people,  and  to  disclose  to  them  the  treasures  of  his  grace  and  love  (John  xiv. 
21).  3.  The  consolation  of  Divine  vwrship.  Wherever  Abram  wandered  he  built 
an  altar  and  caUed  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  had  appeared  unto  Lim  ；  and 
without  any  altar  may  the  saint  at  any  moment  enter  into  closest  communion  with 
the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  was  manifested  to  take  away 
our  sins,  and  who  is  ever  ready,  through  the  medium  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  interpose 
i.or  his  people's  aid. 

Learn ~ 1.  That  a  saint's  wanderings  are  of  God's  appointing.  2.  That  a  sainfs 
trials  are  of  God's  permitting.   3.  That  a  saint's  consolations  are  of  Godfs  sending. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  6 9. "- RevdaUms,  We  here  enter  upon  the  more  special  history  of  Divine 
appearances.  Hitherto  the  word  is  described  simply  as  a  word ― "The  Lord 
said;"  now  we  connect  with  the  word  distinct  appearances.  The  plain  of  Moreh 
will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  first  scene  of  such  revelations.  The  altar  which 
Abram  erected  was  to  the  Lord  who  appeared  unto  him,  i.  e.  in  commemoration 
of  the  vision.  Thus  the  long  line  of  theopbanies  commences.  The  great  lesson 
of  this  record  is  the  worship  of  man  proceeding  from  the  gracious  revelation  of  God. 
True  religion  isjiot  a  spontaneous  product  of  man's  nature,  but  rather  a  response  to 
"  —      >pears  ；  the  believer  to  whom  the  visioi  •  " 


God's  grace.  He  appears  ；  the  believer  to  whom  the  vision  is  vouchsafed 
altar  not  "  to  the  unknown  God,"  but  to  the  God  who  has  appeared  to  him.  Another 
point  in  the  record  is  the  connection  of  the  promise  with  the  revelation.  The  Lord 
appeared,  and  when  he  appeared  he  gave  his  word  of  promise  ：  "  Unto  thy  seed  will 
I  give  this  land."  Are  we  not  reminded  thus  early  in  the  history  of  religion  that 
for  its  maintenance  there  is  required  not  only  a  revelation  to  the  mind  and  heart  by 
the  Spirit,  but  also  a  seat  of  its  institutions  and  community  ？   Religion  without  a 

Eeople  of  God  dwelling  in  the  land  of  privilege,  and  bound  together  by  the  sacred 
onds  of  a  Divine  fellowship,  is  no  true  religion  at  all.  Abram  builds  altars  at  the 
various  stages  of  his  pilgrimage,  still  going  south.  Although  we  are  Dot  told  of  a 
distinct  vouchsafement  of  God  in  connection  with  every  altar,  we  may  well  suppose, 
especially  as  the  "  mountain "  is  specified,  that  the  altars  marked  out  not  mere 
resting-places,  but  the  scenes  of  special  communion  with  Jehovah. ― B. 

Ver.  6. ― The  "first  wanderer  and  the  second,  or  Cain  and  Abram  compared  and 
contrasted.  I.  Cohpabed.  Each  wandered 1.  From  the  place  of  his  nativity ― 
Cain  from  Eden,  Abram  from  Ur.  2.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  in  each  instance 
was  his  sister.  3.  In  obedience  to  the  word  of  Jehovah.  He  who  called  Abram  had 
previously  banished  Cain.  4.  Beneath  the  protection  of  Heaven ~ Cain  defended  by 
his  scarred  brow,  Abram  shielded  by  the  arm  of  God.  6.  To  the  dose  of  life  ； 
neither  finding  a  permanent  habitation  on  the  earth. 

II.  Contrasted.  While  both  wandered ― 1.  The  one,  Cain,  travelled  from  God  ； 
the  other,  Abram,  journeyed  with  God..  2.  The  one  roamed  across  the  face  of  earth  ； 
the  other  walked  within  the  borders  of  the  promised  land.  3.  The  one  fled  beneath 
the  curse  of  Heaven  ；  the  other  was  o'ercanopied  by  Heaven's  favour.  4.  The  one 
was  an  emblem  of  the  sinner  seeking  rest  and  finding  none  ；  the  other  was  a  picture 
of  the  saint,  who  most  travel  through  Uie  world  to  his  home. 
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Letiona: » 1.  There  are  wanderings  and  wanderings  among  men  upon  the  earth. 
2.  He  who  would  not  beoome  a  furtive  like  Cain  must,  like  Abram,  become  a 
pilgrim.  3.  They  who  choose  the  lot  of  Abram  need  never  fear  the  doom  of  Cain. ― W. 

Vers.  6 ~> 20. ― The  strength  and  weakness  of  Abram,  I.  A  threefold  source  or 
8TBBNGTH.  1.  His  enjoyment  of  gracious  visits  from  God.  2.  His  exercise  of  faith 
in  God.   3.  His  cultivation  of  communion  with  God. 

II.  A  thbekfold  SOURCE  of  WEAKNESS.  1.  An  unwarrantable  fear  of  man.  2. 
A  heedless  reliance  on  worldly  policy  and  craft.  3.  A  sinful  preference  of  sel 효 
interest  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others. ― W. 

Ver.  7. ― Abraham  warshipmng.  (<  And  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
who  appeared  unto  him."  ADranam  is  at  length  Divinely  informed  that  he  is  in  the 
land  hereafter  to  be  his.  He  was  at  the  spot  where  the  great  temple,  to  be  set  up  by 
his  descendftnts,  would  stand.  Here  he  Duilds  an  altar.  It  was  doubtless  a  very 
plain  altar  of  rough  stones,  but  large  enough  for  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered.  It 
would  have  little  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  it  would  be  approved  of  by  God. 

I.  It  was  reared  entirely  in  the  honour  of  God.  There  was  no  self-glori- 
fying in  it.  It  was  erected  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  gratitude.  The  men  of  Babel 
by  the  tower-building  sought  to  get  themselves  a  name  ；  Abraham  by  his  altar- 


and  surrounding  idolatry.   This  was  the  first  altar  reared  in  Canaan  to  the  great 


II.  It  was  an  expression  op  Abraham's  desibb  to  acknowledge  the  Divinb 
guidance  in  his  past  LIFE.  He  found  it  a  joy  to  be  under  the  leadership  of  God. 
"  Wherever  Abraham  had  his  tent  God  had  his  altar."  In  how  many  families  is  the 
altar  in  need  of  repair !    In  many  it  has  not  even  been  set  up. 

III.  IT  EXPBES8BD  ABRAHAM'S  DEPENDENCB  ON  THE  MERCY  BRVEALED  THROUGH  A 

propitiatoby  sacbifice.  He  evidently  believed  in  an  atonement.  He  offered  an 
heifer,  goat,  ram,  turtle-dove,  and  pigeon.  After  the  rude  manner  of  that  day  he 
offered  sacrifices  for  his  own  sins  and  for  those  of  his  bousebold.  He  found  that 
God  was  brought  nearer  through  the  sacrifice,  oven  as  we  discover  that  fact  through 
the  Christ  of  Calvary. 

IV.  It  expressed  also  Abraham's  readiness  to  consbcratb  himself  entirely  to 
God.  An  altar  that  failed  to  express  this  would  have  been  a  mockenr.  God  is  not 
fluttered  by  an  outward  show  of  reverence.  He  mast  have  inner  and  absolute  con- 
secration if  we  are  to  know  the  heights  of  spiritual  power. 

V.  It  expressed  the  patriarch's  faith  in  the  fulpilmbnt  of  thb  Divine  pro- 
mises. Abraham  was  already  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  could  leave  the  future  to 
his  God.  He  was,  by  rearing  that  altar,  taking  possession  of  the  land  for  himself,  and 
of  the  world  for  Ood,  even  as  Columbus,  with  befitting  pomp,  planted  in  the  newly- 
discovered  continent  a  cross,  and  named  the  land  San  Salvador,  thus  consecrating  it 
to  the  holy  Saviour. _ H. 

Ver.  8. ~ Abraham^  altar.  "  And  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  There  is  a  solemn  word  (Matt.  z.  32,  33). 
The  distinction  is  not  between  Christians  and  heathen  ；  it  is  within  the  visible 
Church.  To  confess  Christ  is  more  than  professing  Christianity.  It  must  be  in 
the  life,  not  merely  in  religious  services.  No  doubt  these  have  their  use  ；  without 
them  spiritual  life  would  wither  and  die,  like  a  light  under  a  vessel.  They  are  as 
food  ；  but  "the  life  is  more  than  meat."  The  world  ncquiesces  in  such  services  as 
respectable  and  proper.  But  it  is  a  poor  Christianity  that  raises  no  opposition.  A 
Christian  life  may  constrain  respect,  but  it  must  differ  from  worldly  (1)  as  to  its 
object— ^r*<  the  kingdom  of  God  ；  (2)  as  to  its  means ― God's  promises  and  help 
trusted  to  as  real.  Mark  Abraham's  example :  dwelt  among  Canaanites  on  sufferance  ； 
they  idolaters.  Prudence  would  suggest  keeping  bis  religion  secret  Many  try  to 
keep  their  faith  secret  ；  afraid  to  confe88  it,  but  unwilling  to  give  it  up.  In  vain  ； 
faith  ashamed  of  brings  no  comfort  or  strength.  Abram  did  not  hide  his  faith. 
Wherever  he  sojourned  he  built  an  altar  ；  confessed  whom  he  txustecL   We  are  told 
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― 1.  He  built  an  altar,  i.  e.  made  open  confession  of  his  faith.  2.  "  Called  on  the 
name,"  &c.,  i.  e、  spoke  to  God  as  a  living  person,  a  real  helper. 

I.  What  is  it  to  confess  God?  1.  In  the  Leart;  firmly  to  believe  what  he 
Las  revealed.  His  promises  were  given  to  be  trusted.  The  fool  puts  away  belief 
(Ps.  riv.  1).  It  may  be  from  dislike  of  truth  (cf.  Rom.  i.  28)  ；  it  may  be  despond- 
ingly  (cf.  Gen.  zlii.  36》,  afraid  to  take  God  at  his  word.  The  voice  of  true  wisdom, 
Ps.  bui.  1,  2.  2.  In  the  life  ；  nctiog  -  upon  u  ye  are  not  your  own."  We  cannot 
go  far  without  being  tried :  in  business,  in  companionship,  in  bearing  what  we  do 
not  like,  in  resisting  self-will  and  self-seeking,  in  standing  firm  against  the  world's 
scorn  or  well-meant  persuasions.  Passing  events  constantly  put  the  question  whom 
we  serve  (cf.  Dan.  iii.  15  ；  Acts  v.  28,  29).  And  not  merely  in  matters  that  seem 
great.    Little  things  show  whom  we  have  first  in  our  hearts 

II.  CL08ELY  CONNECTED  WITH  THIS  IS  CALLING  ON  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD.  We 

must  look  below  the  surface.  Among  professing  Christians  some  prayer  is  a  matter 
of  course  ；  but  is  it  used  as  a  real  means  to  obtain  ？  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  God's  providence,  and  of  the  use  of  prayer,  and  another  to  pray  as  a 
practical  power  and  to  feel  our  Father's  care.  Yet  St  Paul  connects  prayer  and 
peace  (Phil.  iv.  6, 7).  When  Hannah  had  prayed  she  was  no  more  sad  (1  Sam.  i.  18). 
The  Bible  has  many  encouragement^  to  pray,  but  not  one  warning  against  asking  too 
much. 

III.  Effect  of  this  on  the  •  character.  Abraham's  character  as  eminently 
f:\ithful  was  built  up  by  exercising  faith.  He  walked  with  God  not  by  any  con- 
straining power,  nor  by  reason  of  special  manifestations  ；  then  he  would  be  no 
example  for  us.  Each  acknowledgment  of  God  increased  his  communion.  Each 
altar  marked  a  step  in  his  own  life,  and  a  work  in  the  world.  He  who  is  faithful  in 
little  gains  more  power  (cf.  Matt.  ziii.  12). ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  10.  ~ And  there  was  a  fiunine.  2^ 

from  a  root  signifying  to  hunger,  the  primary 
idea  appearing  to  lie  in  that  of  an  ample, 
i.  e.  empty,  stomach  fGesenius,  Furst).  The 
term  is  used  of  individuals,  men  or  ani- 
mals (Pa  xxxiy.  11  ；  L  12) ;  or  of  regions 
(Pa.  xli  65).  In  the  land.  Of  Canaan, 
which,  though  naturally  fertile,  was,  on  ac- 
count of  its  imperfect  cultivation,  subject  to 
visitations  of  dearth  (cf.  ch.  xxvi  1  ；  xIL 
56),  especially  in  diy  seasons,  when  the  No- 
vember and  December  raius,  on  which  Pales- 
tine depended,  either  failed  or  were  scanty. 
The  occurrence  of  this  famine  just  at  the 
time  of  Abram'a  entering  the  land  was  an 
additional  trial  to  his  faith.  And  Abram 
went  down  to  Egrpt  Mizraim  (vide  ch. 
x.  6)  was  lower  than  Palestine,  and  cele- 
brated then,  as  later,  as  a  rich  and  fruitful 
countnr,  though  sometimes  even  E^ypt  suf- 
fered from  a  scarcity  of  corn,  owing  to  a 
failure  in  the  annaal  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
Eichhorn  notes  it  as  an  authentication  of 
this  portion  of  the  Abrahamic  history  that 
the  patriarch  propoaed  to  take  himself  and 
his  household  to  E^ypt,  since  at  that  time 
no  corn  trade  existed  between  the  two 
countries  such  as  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Jacob  (vide  Havernick's  Introduction,  §  18). 
The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  remarks  it  as  an 
Instance  of  the  patriarch's  Mth  that  he  did 
not  return  to  either  Haran  or  Ur  (Heb.  zi 


15,  16).  To  sojourn  there.  To  tarry  aa  a 
stranger,  but  not  to  dwell  Whether  this 
journey  was  undertaken  with  the  Divine 
sanction  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  faith,  or  in  oMdience  to  his  own  fears  and 
should  be  reckoned  as  a  sign  of  unbelief, 
does  not  appear.  Whichever  way  the  patri- 
arch elected  to  act  in  his  perplexity,  to  leave 
Canaan  or  reside  in  it,  there  was  clearly  a 
strain  intended  to  be  put  upon  his  faith. 
Por  the  famine  was  grievous  (literally, 
heavy)  in  the  land. 

Vera.  11 ― IS. ~ And  it  eame  to  pass  (liter- 
ally, it  was),  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter 
into  Egypt  (that  he  had  his  misgivings, 
arising  probably  from  his  own  eminence, 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  attention 
among  strangers,  but  chiefly  from  the  beauty 
of  his  wife,  which  was  calculated  to  inflame 
the  cupidity  and,  it  might  bo,  the  violence  of 
the  warm-blooded  Sout&ons,  and)  that  he  said 
nnto  Sarai  hit  wife.  The  arrangement  here 
referred  to  appears  (ch.  zx.  13)  to  have  been 
preconcerted  on  first  setting  out  from  Ur  or 
Haran,  so  that  Abram's  addiSess  to  his  wife 
on  approaching  Eg^pt  may  be  viewed  as 
simply  a  reminder  of  their  previous  compact 
Behold  now,  I  know  that  fhon  art  a  Uir 
woman  to  look  upon.  Literally,  fair  of 
aspect  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  42).  Though  now 
upwards  of  sixty-five  years  of  ^e,  she  was 
still  in  middle  life  (di.  zxiii  l),  and  her 
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constitution  had  not  been  impaired  by  bear* 
ing  children.  Besides,  the  clear  oomplexioii 
of  Sarah  would  render  her  specially  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  women, 
though  not  so  dark  as  the  Nubians  and  Ethi- 
opians, were  yet  of  a  browner  tinge  than  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians.  Monumental  evidence 
confirms  the  assertion  of  Scripture  that  a  £edr 
coni{>lexiou  was  deemed  a  high  recommenda- 
tion in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  (vide  Heng- 
stenbeig's  '  Ejgypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,' 
p.  200).  Therefore  (literally,  and)  it  ihall 
to  pata,  when  (literally,  that)  the 
tiani _ notorious  for  their  Iicentiousiies8 
P.  Smith's  1  History  of  the  World/  voL 
i  ch.  Ti  p.  71) ᅳ thaU  tee  thMt  that  (liter- 
ally, and)  thej  ilutll  mj,  This  is  hii 
and  they  will  kill  me—in  order  to  - 
thee,  counting  murder  a  less  crime 
adultery  (Lyra).  An  unreasonable  anxiety, 
considering  that  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
Divine  protection,  however  natural  it  might 
seem  in  view  of  the  voloptuous  character  of 
the  people.  Bat  (literally,  and)  fhej  will 
save  fheo  alive ~ for  either  compulsory  mar- 
riage or  dishonourable  use.  8aj,  I  praj  fheo, 
― translated  in  ver.  11  as  "now;"  "  verbum 
obsecrantis  vel  adhortantis  "  (Masias)— thou 
art  mj  filter.  A  half  truth  (ch.  xz.  12)， 
but  a  whole  falsehood.  The  usual  apologies, 
that  he  did  Dot  fabricate,  but  "  cautiously 
conceal  the  truth ',  (Lyra),  that  perhaps  he 
acted  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  impulse 
(Mode),  that  ho  dissembled  in  order  to  pro- 
tect his  wife's  chastity  (Rosenmiiller),  are  not 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  Abraro  must 
not  be  judiged  by  the  light  of  Now  Testament 
revelation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  Christian 
in  every  situation  of  life  to  tell  all  the  truth, 
lly  when  its  part  suppression  involves 
option,  and  is  indispensable  for  self- 
eiration  ；  and  Abram  may  hare  deemed 
it  legitimate  as  a  means  of  securing  both  his 
life  and  Sarah's  honour,  thouch  how 
i  to  shield  his  wife  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
stances  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Rosenmiiller 
i  that  he  knew  the  preliminary  cere- 
monies to  marriage  required  a  considerable 
time,  and  counted  upon  being  able  to  leave 
"Egypt  before  any  iiyury  was  done  to  Sarah. 
Tno  only  objection  to  this  is  that  the  his- 
torian represents  him  as  being  less  solicitous 
about  the  preservation  of  his  wife's  chastity 
than  about  the  conservation  of  his  own  life.. 
That  it 
doubtless  tl 
sake  (tho  import 


doui  ine  coijseryiiaon  oi  nis  own  uie.. 
；  may  be  well  (not  with  thee,  though 
iss  this  is  implied,  but)  with  me  for  thj 
，  ho  import  of  which  is  declared  in  the 
words  which  follow)  ；  and  mj  foul  shall  live 
keoaofe  of  thee.  "  No  defence  can  be  offered 
for  a  man  who,  merely  through  dread  of 
danger  to  himself,  tell^a  lie,  risks  his  wife's 
chastity,  puts  temptation  in  the  way  of  his 
nei^hboora,  and  betrays  the  charge  to  which  tho 
Diviao  fitToar  bad  summoned  mm  "  (Dykes). 


Vera.  14，  15.— And  it  eaaie  to  p«M,  that^ 
when  Abzkm  wai  eome  into  Egypt,  tli« 
EgyptUm  beheld  the  woman  that  the  was 
very  fair.  The  prinoet  alio—liteially,  and 
the  princes  mas.  of  Sarah),  chief  men 
or  courtiers,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  custom  of  Egypt  that  no  slave  should 
approach  the  priestly  person  of  Pharaoh, 
were  sons  of  the  principal  priests  {vide  Haver- 
nick,  S  18)— of  Pharaoh.  Tho  official  title  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  (cf.  Caesar,  the  designation 
of  the  Koman  emperors,  and  Czar,  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia),  who  are  never  intro- 
duced in  tiie  Pentateuch,  as  in  later  books, 
by  their  individual  names  (1  Eines  iil  1  ； 
iz.  40)  ；  an  indirect  evidence  that  tne  author 
of  Genesis  must  at  least  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  Egyptian  Court 
The  term  Pharaoh,  which  continued  in  use 
till  after  the  Persian  invasion >~ under  the 
Greek  empire  the  Egyptian  rulers  were  styled 
Ptolemies— is  declared  by  Josephus  to  a 
"  ki^  "  ('Ant./  yiiL  6,  2),  which  agree 
the  Koptic  Pouro  (Pi-ouro;  from  " 
role,  wnence  towro,  queen),  which  i 
king.  Modern  Egyptologers,  however,  in* 
cline  to  regard  it  as  corresponding  to  the 
Phra  of  the  inscriptions  (Bosellini,  jLepeius, 
Wilkinson),  or  to  the  hieroglyphic  P« 
Perao,  "the  great  house  (M.  de  " 
Brugsch,  Eben),  an  appellation  whic' 
longed  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  with 
which  may  be  compared  "the  Sublime 
Porte,"  as  applied  to  the  Turkish  sultans 
(cf.  Canon  Cook  in  1  Speaker's  Commentary^' 
voL  i  p.  477).  The  {nrticular  monarch 
who  occupied  the  Egyptian  throne  at  the 
time  of  ADram's  arrival  nas  been  conjectured 
to  be  Necao  (Josephus,  '  Bell.  Jud./  v.  ix.  4), 
Rame8semones  (Snicollus,  p.  101),  Phare- 
thones  (Euseb.,  '  Praep.  Ev.，  iz.  8),  Apappus 
(Wilkinson, '  Anc.  Egypt./  vol.  L  p.  13,  note 
6,  Dr.  Birch's  edition),  Achthoes,  the  sixth 


dynasty,  whose  reign  «)mmenced  B.o.  2080 
(Stuart  Poole  in  'Smith's  Diet ,' art. Pharaoh), 
a  monarch  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  dvnasl^ 
of  shepherd  kings  (Kalisch)y  and  a  Pharaoh 
who  nourished  between  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  dynastiesy  most  pro- 
bably one  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  of  the 
twelfth  (Canon  Cook  in  '  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary/ vol  i.  p.  447).  Amid  such  conflicting 
testimony  from  erudite  archseologbts  it  ia 
apparent  that  nothine  can  be  ascertained  with 
exactitude  as  to  the  date  of  Abram's  sojourn 
in  Egypt  ；  though  the  last-named  writer,  who 
exhibits  the  latest  results  of  scholarship  on  the 
question,  mentions  in  support  of  his  conclu- 
sion a  variety  of  considerations  that  may  be 
profitably  studied.  Saw  her.  So  that  she 
must  have  been  ttntelled,  which  dgrees  with 
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monumental  eridenoe  that  in  the  reign  of 
the  Pharaohs  the  Egyptian  ladies  exposed 
their  faces,  though  the  custom  was  d 
tinued  after  the  Fenian  conauest  (vide : 
stenberg's  '  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  M( 
p.  199).  And  commended  her  before  Pha- 
raoh :  tad  the  woman  was  taken.  Capta 
(Taignm  of  Jonathan),  rapta  (Arab.),  db- 
ducta  (Pagnini),  capta  et  deducta  (Rosen- 
inuller)  ；  all  implying  more  or  less  the  idea 
of  violence,  which,  however,  besides  being 
not  warranted  by  the  text,  was  scarcely  likely 
in  the  circumstances,  the  king  being  perfectly 
honourable  in  his  proposals,  and  Abram  and 
Sarai  by  their  deception  having  rendered  it 
impossible  to  object  without  divulging;  their 
aecret.  Into  PharaoVf  house.  Or  harem, 
with  a  view  to  marriage  as  a  secondaiy  wife. 
Cf.  the  Papyrus  D'Orbiney,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  belonging  to  the  age  of 
IL,  in  which  the  Phj 


araoh  of  the 

time,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
sends  two  armies  to  fetch  a  beautiful  woman 
by  force,  and  then  to  murder  her  hasbaDd. 
A  translation  by  M.  Renouf  will  be  found 
in  The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,  in  'Records 
of  the  Past/  vol.  ii  p.  138. 

Ver.  16.  ― And  lie  entreated  Abram  well ― 
literally,  did  good  to  Abram;  « &  ixP^loavTO 
(LXX,  Hieronymas,  Poole)  supposes  that 
the  court  of  Pharaoh  or  the  Egyptian  people 
generally  conferred  favours  on  the  patriarch, 
which  is  not  at  all  so  probable  as  that  Pha- 
raoh did ― for  her  take.  Marriage  negotia- 
tions in  Oriental  coiuitries  are  usually  accom- 
puiied  by  presents  to  the  relatives  of  the 
Dride  as  a  sort  of  payment  "  The  marriage 
price  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Exod.  xxii  15,  16;  Ruth  iv.  10;  1  Sam. 
xviii  28,  25  ；  Hosea  iii.  2)  ；  was  commonly 
demanded  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  by 
the  Babylonians  (Herod.  y  i  196),  Assyrians 
(^lian  V.  H.,  iv.  1  ；  Strabo,  xvi  745),  the 
ancient  Greeks  ('  Odysa.  ；  viii.  818  flf. ),  and  the 
Germans  (Tacit^. '  Gennan. ,'  xviii )  ；  and  still 
obtains  in  the  £ast  to  the  present  day  "  {vide 
Kitto'8  '  Cyclopedia,'  art  Marriage,  by  Dr. 
Ginsbmg).  And  hp  had— literally,  there  was 
(given)  to  him ~ iheep,  and  oxen.  Flocks  of 
small  cattle  and  hercCs  of  larger  quadrupeds, 
together  constituted  the  cnief  wealtn  of 
nomads  (cf.  ch.  xiil  5  ；  Job  i  3).  And  he 
astei.  Chamdr,  so  named  from  the  reddish 
colour  which  in  southern  countries  belongs 
not  only  to  the  wild,  bat  also  to  the  common 
or  domestic,  ass  (Gesenios).  The  mentioii  of 
asses  among  Pharaoh's  presents  has  been 
regarded  as  an  "  inaccuracy  "  and  a  "  blun- 
der," at  once  a  sign  of  the  late  origin  of 
"  'b  and  a  proof  its  author's  ignorance  of 
.  (Bohlen,  Introd.,  ch.  vi) ;  but  (1) 
i  were  amoi^g  the  most  common  of  Ecyp- 
animals,  a  single  individual,  according 
tp  Wilkio8on  (70L  iii  p.  84),  possessing 


sometimes  as  many  as  700  or  800  ；  and  (2) 
it  is  certain  that  asses  appear  on  the  earl ᅮ 
monuments  (cf.  1  Records  or  the  Past,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  26).  And  men-servants,  and  maid-tenr* 
ante,  and  the  aues.  AthOn;  firom  athan,  to 
walk  with  short  steps  ；  so  named  from  itA 
slowness  (ch.  xrpi.  16),  though  "  the  ass  ixi 
Egypt  is  of  a  very  superior  kind,  tall,  hand- 
some, docile,  swift"  (Kitto's  ' Cyclopedia,' 
art  Egypt).  And  oamelf.  Gdmdl  (from 
gcimdly  to  repay,  because  the  camel  is  an  ani- 
mal that  remembers  past  injuries  (Bochart) , 
or  from  a  cognate  Arabic  root  hamalaf  mean- 
ing he  or  it  carried,  with  reference  to  its 
boing  a  beast  of  burden  (Gesenius)  ；  both  of 
which  derivations  Stuart  Poole  declares  far- 
fetched, and  pro|K>8e8  to  connect  the  term 
with  the  Sanskrit  kramSla,  from  hram、  to 
walk  or  step,  which  would  then  signify  the 
walking  animal  {vide  Kitto,  art.  Camel).  Cf. 
with  the  Hebrew  the  Sanskrit  as  above,  the 
Arab  jemel  or  gemel,  the  Egyptian  ^jamoul, 
Greek  Kctftrj\ocf  Latin  cameius)  is  the  well- 
known  strong  animal  belonging  to  Palestine 
(Ezra  ii.  67),  Arabia  (Judges  vii  12),  Egypt 
(Exod.  ix.  8),  Syria  (2  Kings  viii  9),  wMch 
serves  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  for  travel- 
ling (ch.  xxiv.  10  ；  xxxi  17)  as  well  as  for 
carrying  burdens  (Isa.  xxx.  6),  and  for  war- 
like operations  (ch.  xxi.  7),  and  in  which  their 
riches  consisted  (Jobi.  3  ；  zlii.  21).  Though 
the  camel  does  not  thrive  well  in  Egypt,  and 
seldom  appears  on  the  monuments,  tne  his- 
torian has  not  necessarily  been  guilty  of  an 
"inaccuracy  and  a  blunder "  in  assigning  it 
to  Abram  as  one  of  Pharaoh's  presents 
(Bohlen)  ；  for  (1)  the  camel  thrives  better 
in  Egypt  than  it  does  anywhere  else  oat  of 
its  own  proper  habitat  ；  (2)  if  camels  were  not 
generally  kept  in  Egnrpt,  this  Pharaoh  may 
nave  been  "  one  of  the  shepherd  kings  who 
partly  lived  at  Avaris,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture," 
a  renon  much  inhabited  by  strangers  (Poole 
in  Eitto,  art  Camel)  ；  and  (3)  if  camels  have 
not  been  discovered  among  the  delineations 
on  the  monuments,  this  may  have  been  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  the  foreign  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  which  caused  it  to  bo  re- 
garded as  a  beast  of  ill  omen  ；  though  (4) 
according  to  Heeren  they  do  appear  on  the 
monuments  (Havernick,  §  18,  p.  142).  That 
horses,  though  the  glory  of  Ecypt,  were  not 
included  among  the  monarch's  gifts  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  t£ey  could 
not  have  been  of  much  service  to  the  patriarch. 

Ver.  17. ― And  the  Lord  plagued  (literally, 
struck)  Pharaoh  and  hii  house  with  great 
plagues  (or  strokes,  either  of  disease  or  death, 
or  some  other  calamity ― an  indication  that 
Pharaoh  was  not  entirely  innocent)  beoante 
of  8«nd  Abram'i  wife.  The  effect  of  this 
very,  not  through  the 
priests  (Josephos),  but 
'  •  royelation  gnmted 


was  to  lead  to  the 
aid  of  the  Egypt! 
either  through  a 
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to  him,  as  afterwards  (ch.  xz.  6)  to  Abimelech 
in  a  dream  (Chrysostom),  or  through  the  con- 
fe88ion  of  Sarai  herself  (A  Lapide),  or  through 
the  servants  of  Abraham  (Kurtz). 

Vera.  18, 19.— And  Phtraoh  called  Abram 
and  Mid,  What  is  this  that  thon  hatt  done 
unto  me  1  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me'  the 
was  thy  wife  1  In  which  case  we  are  bound 
to  believe  the  monarch  that  he  would  not 
have  taken  her.  Why  taidit  thou,  She  is 
my  sifter  1  so  I  might  haye  taken  her  to  me 
to  wife  (which  as  yet  he  had  not  done  ；  an 
indirect  proof  both  of  the  monarch',  honour- 


able purpose  towards  Sarai  and  of  Sarai's 
unsullied  purity) :  now  therefore  behold  thj 
wife,  take  her,  and  ffo  thy  w»y.  According 
to  Jo6ephu8  ('  BelL  Jud.'  v.  ix.  4)  Sarah  was 
only  one  night  in  Pharaoh's  house  ；  but  this 
is  obviously  incorrect 

Ver.  20.— And  Pharaoh  commanded  his 
men  (i.  e.  certain  officers  designated  for  the 
purpose)  eonoerning  him  (to  see  to  his  de- 
parture) ：  and  they  sent  him  away,  and  his 
wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 

The  partitionists  assign  this  entire  section 
to  the  Jehovist 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  10.~I%tf  descent  into  Eqypt  I.  Thb  stoby  of  a  good  man's  fall.  1. 
Experiencing  disappointment.  Arrived  in  Canaan,  the  patriarch  must  have  felt  his 
heart  sink  as  he  surveyed  its  famine-stricken  fields  and  heathen  population  ；  in 
respect  of  which  it  was  so  utterly  unlike  the  fair  realm  of  his  imaginings.  So  God 
educates  his  children,  destroying  their  hopes,  blighting  their  expectations,  breaking 
their  ideals,  "  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  them,"  some  loftier  and  more 
beautiful  ideal  than  tney  have  ever  ventured  to  conceive.  2.  Declining  in  faith. 
In  presence  of  the  famine  the  patriarch  must  have  found  himself  transnzed  upon 
the  horns  of  a  terrible  dilemma.  The  promised  land,  to  all  appearance,  was  only  fit 
to  be  his  grave,  like  the  wilderness,  in  later  years,  to  his  descendants.  To  return  to 
Ur  or  Harun  was  impossible  without  abandoning  his  faith  and  renouncing  Jehovah's 
promise.  The  only  harbour  of  refuge  that  loomed  before  his  anxious  vision  was  the 
rich  corn-land  of  Egypt,  and  yet  going  into  Egypt  was,  if  not  exhibiting  a  want  of 
trust  in  God,  voluntarily  running  into  danger.  So  situated,  unless  the  spiritual  vision 
of  the  patriarch  had  suffered  a  temporary  obscuration  he  would  not  have  quitted 
Canaan.  A  calm,  steady,  unwavering  faith  would  have  perceived  that  the  God  who 
had  brought  him  from  Chaldaea  could  support  him  in  Palestine,  even  should  his 
flocks  be  unable  to  obtain  pasture  in  its  fields  ；  and,  besides,  would  have  remembered 
that  God  had  promised  Canaan  only  to  himself,  and  not  at  all  to  his  her  ― 
into  danger*    The  descent  into  Egypt  was  attended  by  special  haza 


lerds.  3.  Ch 
  ^  hazard,  being  cal- 
culated not  only  to  endanger  the  Fife  of  Abram  himself,  but  also  to  jeopardise  the 
chastity  of  Sarai,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  imperil  the  fulfilment  of  Goa's  promise. 
Yet  this  very  course  of  action  was  adopted,  notwithstanding  its  pecuUar  risks; 
another  sign  that  Abram  was  going  down  the  gradient  of  sin.  Besides  being  in 
itself  wrong  to  court  injury  to  our  own  persons,  to  expose  to  hurt  those  we  should 
protect,  or  occupy  positions  that  render  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  dubious,  no 
one  who  acts  in  either  of  these  ways  need  anticipate  the  Divine  favour  or  prot  . 


Sainte  who  rush  with  open  eyes  into  peril  need  hardly  look  for  God  to  lift  them  out. 
4.  Resorting  to  worldly  policy.  Had  Abram  and  Sarai  felt  persuaded  in  their  own 
minds  that  the  proposed  journey  southwards  entirely  met  the  Divine  approval,  they 
would  simply  nave  committed  their  way  to  God  without  so  much  as  thinking  of 


"  crooked  ways."  But  instead  they  have  recourse  to  a  miserable  little  subterfuge  of 
their  own,  in  the  shape  of  a  specious  equivocation,  forgetting  that  he  who  trusts  in 
his  own  heart  is  a  fool,  and  that  only  they  whom  God  keeps  ore  perfectly  secure.  6. 
Practising  deception.  Cunningly  concocted,  the  little  scheme  was  set  in  operation. 
Crossing  into  Egypt,  the  Mesopotamian  sheik  and  his  beautiful  partner  represented 
tilemselyes  as  brother  and  sister.  It  is  a  melancholy  indication  of  spiritual  declen- 
sion when  a  saint  condescends  to  equivocate,  and  a  deplorable  proof  of  obliquity  of 
moral  vision  when  he  trusts  to  a  lie  for  protection.  6.  Looking  after  teJf.  Anxious 
about  his  wife's  chastity,  the  patriarch,  it  would  appear,  was  much  more  solicitous 
about  his  own  safety.  The  tendency  of  sin  is  to  render  selfish  ；  the  spirit  of  religion 
ever  leads  men  to  prefer  th«  interests  of  others  to  their  own,  and  in  particular  to 
esteem  a  wife's  happiness  and  comfort  dearer  than  life.  7.  Caught  in  his  own  toili* 
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The  thing  which  Abram  feared  actually  came  upon  him.  Sarai*s  beauty  was  admired 
and  coveted,  and  Saraifs  person  was  conducted  to  the  royal  harem.  So  God  fre- 
quently "  disappoints  the  devices  of  the  crafty,"  allows  transgreRsors  to  be  token  in 
tiieir  own  net,  and  causes  worldly  policy  to  outwit  itself. 

II.  The  story  op  a  good  man's  protection.  1.  God  went  down,  with  Abram 
into  Egypt  Considering  the  patriarch's  behaviour,  it  would  not  have  been  surpris- 
ing had  ne  been  sufEered  to  go  alone.  But  God  is  always  better  to  his  people  than 
their  deserts,  and,  in  particular,  does  not  abandon  them  even  when  they  grieve  him 
by  their  sins  and  involve  themselves  in  trouble  by  their  folly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
at  such  times  they  most  require  his  presence,  and  so  he  never  leaves  them  nor 
forsakes  them.  2.  Ood  protected  Sarai  in  PharaoKs  house*  Not  perhaps  for 
Sand's  or  Abram's  Bake,  wno  scarcely  deserved  consideration  for  the  plight  into  which 
tiiey  had  fallen,  but  for  his  own  name's  sake.  The  fulfilment  of  his  own  promise 
and  the  credit,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  character  necessitated  measures  for  securing 
8arai's  honour.  Accordingly,  the  house  of  Pharaoh  was  subjected  to  heavy  strokes  of 
affliction.  So  God  can  protect  his  people  in  every  time  and  place  of  danger,  and 
always  finds  a  reason  in  himself,  when  he  is  able  to  discover  none  in  theiu,  for  inter- 
posing on  their  behalf.  3.  God  delivered  both  in  his  own  time  and  way.  To  all 
Qod's  afflicted  ones  deliverance  sooner  or  later  comes.  "  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to 
deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations,"  and  how  to  make  a  way  of  escape  when  his 
time  arrives. 

III.  The  stoby  of  a  good  man，8  beproop.  1.  By  kU  own  conscimee.  Pro- 
foundly ashamed  must  the  patriarch  have  been  when  he  reflected  on  Sarai' 8  peril  in 
the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and  on  bis  own  craven  spirit  which  bad  bartered  her  good 
name  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  own  skin.  It  is  difficult  to  harmonise  with  conscien- 
tious qualms  bis  acceptance  of  the  monarch's  gifts.  But  if  Abram  had  any  manhood 
left  after  parting  witn  Sarai,  besides  being  humiliated  before  God  for  his  wickedness, 
be  must  have  been  dishonoured  in  bis  own  eyes  for  what  looked  like  selling  a  wife's 
purity  for  flocks  and  herds.  No  doubt  conscience  exacted  vengeance  from  the  guilty 
soul  of  the  patriarch,  as  it  does  from  that  of  every  sinner.  2.  By  his  unbelieving 
neighbour.  Though  not  entirely  guiltless,  Pharaoh  was  unquestionably  less  blame- 
worthy than  Abram.  And  yet  Abram  was  a  saint  who  had  been  favoured  with 
Divine  manifestations  and  enriched  with  Divine  promises  ；  whereas  Pharaoh  was  a 
heathen,  a  consideration  which  must  have  added  keenness  to  the  pang  of  shame  with 
which  the  patriarch  listened  to  the  monarch's  righteous  rebuke.  So  Christians  by 
their  worldly  craft,  mean  duplicity,  and  gross  selfishness,  if  not  by  their  open 
wickedness,  occasionally  expose  themselves  to  the  merited  censures  of  irreligious 
neighbours. 

Learn ― 1.  That  the  best  of  men  may  fall  into  the  greatest  of  sins.  2.  That  the 
worst  of  sins  committed  by  a  saint  will  not  repel  the  grace  of  God.  3.  That  the 
seyerest  of  the  world's  censures  are  sometimes  deserved  by  the  Church. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  10 "- 20. ― The  Church  and  the  world.  The  genesis  of  intercourse  and  con- 
troverey  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  world  power,  as  represented  in  the 
great  southern  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

I.  THE  PBB88UBB  OP  EARTHLY  NECESSITIES  FORMS  THE  OCCA8ION  OP  THE  SOJOUBN  IN 

Egypt.  We  are  not  told  that  Abram  was  sent  by  Divine  direction  amongst  the 
temptations  of  the  South  ；  still  there  is  providential  protection  even  where  there 
is  not  entire  Divine  approval.  The  Lord  suffers  his  people  to  mingle  with  the  world 
tor  their  trial,  and  out  of  the  evil  brings  ultimate  good.  Abram  went  for  corn,  but 
obtained  much  more ~ the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  Egypt. 

II.  Sojourn  in  the  midst  of  worldly  power  generally  inyolvbs  some  compbomisb 
uif  spiritual  liberty,  some  lowering  of  spiritual  principle.  Jehovah's  servant 
condescends  to  prevarication  and  dissembling  not  for  protection  only,  but  "  that  it 
may  be  well  with  hhu."  The  danger  to  Sarai  and  to  Abram  was  great.  All  com- 
promise is  danger. 
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Ill  In  ths  bxtbobdinate  sphere  or  social  morality  there  have  been  many 

IN8TANCES  OF  CONSCIENCE  ACTING  MOBS  POWERFULLY  WHERE  THB  LIGHT  OP  TRUTH  HAH 

shone  LB88  cleably.  Pharaoh  w&b  &  heathen,  but  he  compares  to  advantage  with 
Abram.  Notice  that  these  early  plagues  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  ver.  17  were  very 
different  from  the  later,  although  they  illustrate  the  same  truth,  that  by  means  of 
judgments  God  preserves  his  people  and  carries  forward  his  kingdom,  which  is  the 
truth  exhibited  in  every  apooal^pse. 

IV.  The  dismission  of  the  little  company  of  believers  from  Egypt  was  at  the 
same  time  judgment  and  MBRCY.  The  beginning  of  that  sojourn  was  wrong,  the 
end  of  it  was  disgraceful.  A  short  stay  among  the  world's  temptations  will  leave 
its  results  among  the  people  of  God,  as  the  subsequent  history  testifies.  Abram 
became  very  rich,  but  nis  riches  had  been  wrongly  obtained.  There  was  trouble  in 
store  for  him.  God's  method  is  to  perfect  his  people  not  apart  from  their  own 
character  and  ways,  but  by  the  gracious  ordering  of  their  history,  so  that  while  good 
*nd  evil  are  mingled  together,  good  shall  yet  ultimately  be  triumphant. ― R. 

Ver.  10. ― famines,  1.  Not  even  the  Holy  Land  is  exempt  from  famine.  Neither 
is  the  saint*  s  condition  free  from  suffering,  nor  the  believer  s  portion  on  earth  from 
defects.  2.  Lands  naturally  fertile  can  be  rendered  barren  by  a  word  from  God.  So 
circumstances  that  might  conduce  to  the  Church's  comfort  can  be  made  to  disappear 
when  Qod  wills.  3.  The  drought  was  sent  on  Canaan  just  as  Abram  arrived.  So 
God  often  sends  his  judgments  on  the  world  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  and  can 
always  time  them  to  meet  their  spiritual  necessities.  4.  Famines  never  come  in  all 
lands  together,  for  that  were  a  violation  of  the  covenant  ；  and  so  neither  do  God's 
judgments  fall  on  all  men  or  all  saints  at  once,  for  that  too  were  to  gainsay  bis 
promise. ᅳ W. 

Ver.  IS.— Abraham  and  carnal  polio/.  "  Say,  I  pray  thee,  that  thou  art  my 
sister:  that  it  may  be  well  with  me."  These  words  were  partially  true  (ch.  xi.  20). 
Abraham  had  real  ground  for  saying  that  Sarnh  was  his  sister,  but  he  hid  the  fact 
that  she  was  bis  w2e.  He  asked  her  to  consent  to  an  equivocal  statement  and  to 
repeat  it 

I.  Contemplate  the  natubb  op  carnal  policy.  A  truth  which  is  part  a  lie  is  ever 
a  dangerous  lie.  The  temptation  to  this  carnal  policy  came  (1)  from  his  mingling 
with  the  worldly  Egyptians  on  equal  terms,  (2)  from  his  very  prosperous  state,  and 
(3)  from  his  having  lately  come  from  a  religious  observance  in  which  he  had  had 
high  spiritual  revelations.   Possibly  he  presumed  upon  his  visions  and  the  Divine 

Srouiises.  David  fell  also  shortly  after  he  had  attained  the  kingdom  and  been 
elivered  from  great  dangers. 

II.  See  how  all  cabnal  policy  is  sure  in  thr  long  bun  to  fail.  Abraham  did 
not  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  his  equivocations.  He  even  made  the  path  clear 
for  Pharaoh  to  as^,  for  Sarah.  He  had  afterwards  to  know  that  his  name  was  a  by- 
word among  the  Egyptians.  《1)  He  lost  self-respect  ；  (2)  he  had  to  be  rebuked 
by  a  Pharaoh,  and  (3)  to  feel  that  God  was  dishonoured  by  his  act.  Abraham 
repeated  his  sin.  That  God  delivered  Abraham  should  teach  us  that  we  are  not  to 
reject  others,  who  have  committed  a  special  sin,  as  past  hope.  God  does  not  cast  us 
off  for  one  sinful  action.  Still  Divine  forbearance  and  love  should  never  lead  to 
presumption  and  to  a  tampering  with  carnal  policy. ― H. 

Ver.  20.^Abram  and  lsrad ;  a  parallel  1.  Both  were  driven  into  Egypt  by  a 
famine.  2.  To  both  the  land  of  Egypt  proved  a  house  of  bondage.  3.  In  each  case 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  time  was  eubiected  to  plagues.  4.  Both  were  sent  away  by  the 
alarmed  monarchs  who  were  made  to  suffer  for  their  sakes.  6.  Both  went  up  from 
Egypt  laden  with  the  spoils  of  those  among  whom  they  had  sojourned.  6.  On  leaving 
Egypt  both  directed  their  steps  to  Canaan. ― W. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Ver.  1.— And  Abrain  went  up  out  ofSgypt, 
h«  tad  hit  wifiB.  A  special  mercy  that 
either  of  them  retanied,  considering  the  sin 
they  had  committed  and  the  peril  in  which 
they  had  been  placed.  And  all  that  he  had. 
Beferring  principally  to  the  souls,  4<4o- 
mestici (Poole),  acquired  in  Haran  (ch. 
ziL  5,  16),  his  material  wealth  being  men- 
tioned afterwards.  And  Lot  (who  does  not 
appear  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  no  part 
of  which  relates  to  him,  but  is  now  reintro- 
duced into  the  narrative,  the  present  portion 
of  the  story  being  connected  with  nis  for- 
tunes) with  him  into  the  fontli  (sc.  of 
Canaan,  vide  ch.  xii  9). 

Ver.  2.  ―  And  Abram  wai  very  riclt 
Literally,  weighty;  used  in  the  sense  of 
abundance  (Exod.  xii.  38;  1  Kings  x.  2  ； 
2  Kings  vi.  14).  In  cattle.  Mihnehf  firom 
kana,  to  aoqoire  by  purchase,  may  apply  to 
dares  as  well  as  cattle  (ct  ch.  xvii  12,  18, 
23).  In  silver  tad  gold.  Mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  Scripture  ；  implying  an  ac- 
quaintance among  the  Egyptians  with  the 
operations  of  mining  ancTthe  processes  of 
refining  the  precious  metals.  Cf.  the  instruc- 
tions of  Amenemhat  L,  which  speak  of  that 
monarch,  beloD^ing  to  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
as  haying  built  for  nimself  a  palace  adorned 
with  gold  (mde  'Records  of  the  Paat,' 
voL  ii-  p.  14). 

Vers.  3, 4.— And  he  went  on  hit  journeys. 
Literally,  in  his  jowneyings  or  stations  (cfc 
ch.xi  2  ;  Exod.  xvii  1  ；  Num.  x.  6, 12).  The 
renderings  cat  iiroptvOri  h9tv  ijkOtv  (LXX.) 
and  reversus  estper  iter  quo  venerat  (Vulgate) 
imply  without  warrant  that  he  used  the 
same  camping  grounds  in  his  ascent  which 
lie  had  previously  occupied  in  his  descent 
Trom  the  south  eyen  to  Bethel  (vide  ch.  xii. 
8),  onto  the  plaee  where  hit  tent  had  been 
at  the  beginning.  Before  his  demigration 
into  Egypt,  i.  e.  not  to  Shechem,  tne  site 
of  his  first  altar,  where  probably  he  had  not 
encamped  for  any  lengtn  of  time,  if  at  all, 
but  to  a  spot  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (the 
exact  situation  being  more  minutely  de- 
scribed as)  onto  the  plaee  of  the  altar,  which 
he  had  made  there  at  the  first  After 
entering  the  promised  land.  In  reality  it 
was  the  second  altar  he  had  erected  (vide  ch. 
xii  7,  8).  And  there  Abram  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Professed  the  true  and 
pure  worship  of  God  (Calvin)  ；  preached  and 
taught  his  family  and  Canaanitish  neigh- 
bours the  true  religion  (Luther).  Vide  ch. 
ziL  8  ；  iv.  26. 

Vers.  5,  6.— And  Let  alio  Oitera^y» 
also  to  Lot),  who  went  with  Abram  (liter- 

QENESI8. 


ally,  going  with  Abram),  had  {were)  floeki 
and  herds  tad  tenti.  The  uncle's  pros- 
perity overflowed  upon  the  nephew.  Rosen- 
muller  includes  in  the  tents  the  domestics 
and  servants,  qui  in  tentoriis  degebarU 
(c£  1  Chron  iv.  41).  And  the  land  wai  not 
able  to  bear  them.  Literally,  did  not  bear, 
i  e.  support  their  houBeholds  and  flocks. 
That  they  ihould  dwell  together.  In  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  scarce  pasturage,  the 
land  probably  having  not  yet  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  drought,  but  chiefly 
because  of  their  increasing  wealth.  For 
their  inbatanoe  (vide  ch.  xii  5)  wai  great, 
so  that  they  eould  not  (literally,  ana  they 
were  not  able  to)  dwell  together. 

Ver.  7.— And  thare  was  a  strife  (originat- 
ing doubtless  in  the  scarcity  of  pasture,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  possession  of  the 
best  wells  and  most  fertile  grounds)  between 
the  herdmen  of  Abram'i  cattle  and  the 
herdmen  of  Lot's  oattle:  and  the  Canaanite 

the  lowlander  {vide  ch.  ix.  22  ；  xii.  6) ― 
and  the  Periuite ― the  hi 옷 hlander,  or  dweller 
in  the  hills  and  woods  of  Palestine  (Josephus, 
Bochart)  ；  in  the  open  country  and  in  vil- 
lages, as  opposed  to  the  Canaanites,  who 
occupied  walled  towns  (Kalisch,  Words- 
worth ；  a  tribe  of  wandering  nomads  (Mur- 
phy), the  origin  of  whose  name  is  lost  iu 
obscurity  (Keil),  who,  though  not  mentioned 
in  ch.  z.}  are  commonly  introduced  with  the 
Canaanites  (Gen*  xv.  20  ；  xxxiv.  30  ；  Exod. 
iiL  8,  17),  as  dividing  the  land  between 
them,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
the  remnant  of  an  early  Shemite  race  dis- 
placed by  the  Hamite  invaders  of  Palestine. 
Their  introduction  here  is  neither  a  sign  of 
pHDst-Mosaic  aathorahip  nor  an  interpola- 
tion, but  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  pasture ᅳ  the  land  was  occupied 
(vide  ck  xii.  -^)— dwelt  then  in  the  land. 

Ver.  8. ― Altid  Abram  laid  onto  Lot  Per- 
ceiving probably  that  Lot's  face  was  not 
toward^  Bim  as  usual,  and  being  desirous  to 
avert  the  danger  of  collision  between  his 
nephew  and  himself.  Let  there  be  no  itrife, 
I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  Uiee,  and  (i.  e. 
either  identifying  himself  and  his  nephew 
with  their  snoordinates,  or  fearing  that  the 
strife  of  their  subordinates  might  spread  to 
themselves,  hence,  as)  between  my  herd- 
men  and  thy  herdmen  ；  for  we  be  breth- 
ren. Literally,  men  brethren  (cf.  ch.  xi. 
27,  31  ；  Exod.  ii  18  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1).  Abram 
and  Lot  were  kinsmen  by  nature,  by  rela- 
tionship, and  by  faith  (vide  ch.  xi  31 :  2 
Pot  ii.  7). 

Ver.  9.— Ii  not  the  whoU  land  befora 
thee  1  The  Bethel  plateau  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  Palestine  (vide  on  ver.  10). 
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Stparato  thyieli;  I  pnj  thee,  from  bm. 

Thus  giving  Lot  the  choice  of  the  ooantrr. 
If  thou  wilt  take  tka  Uft  hand  mtenOly,  {f 
to  the  10  hand  (ta  thou  wilt  go),  the 


Hebrew  term  beinff  in  the  aocosatiye  after  a 
▼erb  of  motion  (Kaliflch,  p.  844)— than  I 
will  go  to  the  xifbt;  or  if  thou  depart  to 
th«  right  htmd,  Ota  I  wiU      to  the  l«ft 


noiiiLETica 

Ver.  9. ― The  magnanimiiy  of  Abram.  I.  When  it  was  byokbo.  1.  On  return- 
ing io  the  land  of  Canaan.  Deoarting  into  Egypt,  the  better  nature  of  the  patriarch 
became  obscured  and  enfeebled,  and  he  himselx  beonme  the  subject  of  timorous 
emotions,  tiie  deviaer  of  guileful  machinations,  and  the  perpetrmtor  of  unworthy 
actions  ；  retracing  his. erring  footsteps  to  the  holy  soil,  he  seems  as  it  were  immedi- 
ately to  have  recovered  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  soul  which  he  had  lost  in  the 
land  of  Ham.  When  saints  wander  into  sinful  ways  they  inflict  a  hurt  upon  their 
spirits  from  which  they  cannot  recover  till  they  seek  the  good  old  paths.  Sublime 
deeds  of  spiritual  heroism  are  not  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  believers  who  con- 
form to  the  world.  The  true  champions  of  the  faith,  who  by  their  personal  behaviour 
can  illustrate  its  godlike  character,  are  only  to  be  found  among  those  who  walk  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  and  do  not  stray  from  God's  commandments. 
2.  After  having  committed  a  great  tin.  The  recoil  which  Abramf8  spirit  must  have 
experienced  when,  in  the  light  of  Ood，8  merciful  interposition,  he  came  to  perceive 
the  heinous  nature  of  the  transgression  into  whioh  his  feara  had  betrayed  him  in 
Egypt,  had  doubtless  something  to  do  with  the  lofty  elevation  of  soul  to  which  he 
soon  afterwards  climbed  upon  the  heights  of  Betbel.  So  oftentimes  a  saint,  through 
frace,  is  profited  by  his  backslidings.  The  memory  of  the  matter  of  Uriah  had  its 
influence  in  ripening  the  piety  of  &vid,  and  the  recollection  of  the  jadnnent-hall  of 
Pilate  assisted  Peter  to  a  height  of  spiritual  fortitude  he  might  not  oUierwise  have 
attained.  3.  After  an  experience  of  rich  mercy.  After  all,  God  s  kindnesses  to  Abram 
and  Sarai  were  the  principal  instrumentalities  that  quickened  the  better  nature  of  the 
patriarch  ；  and  so  it  is  generally  in  proportion  as  we  meditate  upon  and  partake  of 
Divine  mercy  that  our  hearts  are  ennobled  and  enabled.  It  is  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  that  constrains  a  saint  to  holy  and  unselfish  deeds. 

II.  How  rr  was  occasioned.  1.  By  the  danger  of  eoUition  betwem  hhudf  and 
Lot.  The  strife  which  had  arisen  between  bis  nephew's  herdsmen  and  his  own  was 
liable,  unless  promptly  extinguished,  to  communicate  its  bad  contagion  to  himself 
and  Lot  But  the  patriarch,  with  that  insight  which  belongs  to  simple  minds,  dis- 
cerned a  method  ot  avoiding  so  unseemly  a  calamity,  and,  with  that  self-forgetful 
heroism  which  ever  characterises  noble  souls,  had  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  to 
put  it  into  execution.  It  indicates  an  advanced  stage  of  Christian  maturity  when 
what  might  prove  temptations  to  sin  are,  by  spiritual  discernment  and  unshrinking 
self-sacrifice,  transformed  into  occasions  for  holy  acting  and  suffering.  2.  By  the 
necessity  of  separation  which  had  come  on  him  and  Lot,  which  necessity  was  owing 

(1)  To  their  increasing  wealth.  If  the  present  history  shows  that  good  men  may 
become  rich,  and  sometimes  in  dubious  ways,  it  also  reveals  that  wealth  has  its 
dangers.  The  character  of  Lot  was  demonstrably  injured  by  prosperity  ；  while  if 
Abram  escaped  corruption  through  wealth,  that  wealth  was  indirectly  the  power 
which  deprived  him  of  his  kinsman.  It  is  a  poor  bargain  when  one  grows  rich  at 
the  expense  of  his  better  nature,  as  did  Lot  ；  or  even,  like  Abram,  at  the  expense  of 
affection.    Better  remain  poor  and  keep  friends  than  become  rich  and  lose  triends  I 

(2)  To  the  quarrels  of  their  servants.  Though  possibly  occasioned  by  devotion  to 
their  masters'  interests,  the  contention  of  the  herdBmen  was  wrong.  Not  even  for 
the  sake  of  employers  should  workmen  and  dependents  become  involved  in  strife. 
And  still  less  should  masters  and  mistresses  become  entangled  in  the  wranglings  of 
employes  and  domestics.    Better  part  than  fight  ！  , 

III.  By  what  it  was  preceded.  1.  By  a  solemn  ad  of  devotion.  Suitable  at  all 
seasons,  prayer  is  specially  needful  and  becoming  in  times  of  danger  and  trial  like 
those  in  which  the  patriarch  was  situated.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  soothe 
the  troubled  heart,  to  allay  irritation,  to  prevent  strife,  to  enable  the  assaulted  spirit 
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to  resist  temptation,  to  Drace  the  soul  for  arduous  duty  and  magnanimous  self-renun- 
ciation, than  communion  with  God.  Had  Abram's  discernment  of  the  growing 
danger  to  which  he  and  Lot  were  exposed,  and  Abramfs  contemplation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  yielding  Lot  the  choice  of  the  land  their  influence  in  taking  him  back  to 
Bethel  with  its  altar  ？  2.  By  an  earnest  deprecation  of  the  rising  strife.  If  the 
8piritfB  fruits  will  not  flourish  in  the  stagnant  marsh  of  a  dead  soul,  neither  will  they 
in  the  breast  of  an  angry  Christian.  A  peaceful  mind  and  a  quiet  heart  are  indispens- 
able pre-reqaisites  to  grace's  motions.  Heavenly  virtue  cannot  prosper  In  an  atmo- 
sphere of  wrath  and  contention.  But  where  saints  cultivate  a  gentle  and  forgiving 
spirit  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  strengthened  to  perform  deeds  of  holy  valour. 
The  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  elder  of  the  two  travellers  was  an  admirable 
preparation  for,  almost  a  foreshadowing  of,  the  magnanimous  act  that  followed  ；  as 
the  perpetuation  of  the  strife  or  the  indulgence  of  anger  on  the  part  of  Abram 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible. 

IV.  In  what  it  was  displatbd.  1.  A  sublime  act  of  self-renunciaHon.  (1)  In 
preferring  Lot's  interests  to  his  own,  though  Lot  was  the  younger,  and  a  dependent 
on  himself,  and  in  a  manner  only  in  the  land  by  sufferance  ；  in  mis  exemplifying  the 
veiy  spirit  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  afterwards  enjoined  upon  New  Testament 
believers  (Matt  xz.  26  ；  Rom.  xiL  10  ；  PhiL  ii.  3)  ；  and  (2")  in  renouncing  Canaan 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  which  was  practically  what  he  dia  when  he  gave  Lot  the 
choice  of  the  land,  the  fireatness  of  which  act  of  self-abneiratjon  appears  when  it  is 


,  tie  greatness  ot  wmcn  act  ot  selt-abnegc  •  _ 
remembered  that  already  God  had  given  him  the  land,  so  that  he,  and  not  Lot,  was 
entitled  to  elect  to  what  quarter  he  should  turn,  and  that  this  concession  of  his  rights 
was  intended  to  disarm  Lot's  hofltility,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peaoe.  2.  A  signed  illustration  of  sdf-redgnation,  in  which,  when  he 
beheld  the  meanness  of  Lot,  and  saw  the  best  portion  of  the  soil  abstracted  from 
him,  there  was  neither  a  display  of  feeling  towanls  his  nephew  nor  the  uprising  of 
a  pang  of  discontentment  and  regret  at  the  result,  but  the  most  humble  and  self- 
satisfied  acquiescence  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  allotment  of  Heaven. 

Learn 1.  That  soul-wealth  is  greater  than  material  prosperity.  2.  That  a  man 
becomes  spiritually  rich  in  proportion  as  be  practises  sell-renunciation.  3.  That  the 
higher  one  rises  in  true  spiritual  greatness,  the  less  is  he  affected  by  the  loss  of 
earth's  goods. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  1 ― 13. ~« The  separation  between  Abram  and  Lot,  [Return  to  Bethel— to  the 
altar.  The  circumstances  of  the  patriarch  were  very  different.  He  was  very  rich. 
Lot  is  with  him,  and  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  had  far  more  depraving  effect  upon  his 
weaker  character  than  upon  that  of  his  uncle.  We  should  remember  when  we 
take  the  young  into  temptation  that  what  may  be  comparatively  harmless  to  us 
may  be  ruinous  to  thera.  The  subsequent  misery  of  Lot，8  career  may  be  all  traced 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt] 

I.  The  root  of  itlay  in  worldly  wealth  leading  to  contention.  "They  could 
not  dwell  together." 

II.  Thb  divebqencb  of  character  is  brought  out  in  the  complication  op 
external  CIRCUMSTANCES.  Lot  is  simply  selfish,  wilful,  regardless  of  consequences, 
utterly  worldly.  Abram  is  a  lover  of  peace,  a  hater  of  strife,  still  cherishes  the 
family  feeling  and  reverences  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  is  ready  to  subordinate  his 
own  interests  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  order,  has  faith  to  see  that  Canaan 
with  the  blessing  of  God  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  plain  of  Jordan  with  Divine 
judgments  hanging  over  those  who  were  wicked  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceed- 

？] 5,  LE8S0NS  OF  PBOVIDENCE  ABE  NOT  LOST  ON  THOSE  WHO  WAIT  UPON  GOD,  and  C&n 

be  learnt  in  spite  of  infirmities  and  errors.  Abram  could  not  forget  what  Egypt  had 
taught  him  ；  rich  as  he  was,  he  did  not  put  riches  first  He  had  seen  that  that  which 
seems  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord  in  external  beauty  may  be  a  cursed  land  after  all. 
There  are  people  of  God  who  pitch  their  tents  towards  Sodom  still,  and  they  will 
reap  evil  units,  as  Lot  did.   It  is  a  most  terrible  danger  to  separate  ourselves  from 
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old  religious  associationB. 
tent.— R. 


In  doing  so  we  cannot  be  too  careful  where  we  pitch  our 


Ver.  8. ― Abraham^ the  peacedble  man.  "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
between  me  and  thee."  Abraham  bad  a  nephew  who  attached  himself  to  his 
fortunes  and  shared  his  fate.  Food,  fodder,  and  water  became  scarce.  The  flocks 
of  Lot  and  of  Abraham  are  more  thkn  the  land  can  sustain  ；  the  herdsmen  of  each 
strive  together.  Servants  will  often  be  more  bitter  towards  the  sorvonts  of  a  rival 
of  their  master,  than  those  immediately  concerned.  Pathetic  is  the  appeal  of  the 
patriarch  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I.  It  is  A  most  de8Irablb  thing  to  LIVE  IK  PSAcs  with  OTHBBS.  We  are  com- 
manded to  do  so :  "  As  piuch  as  lieth  in  you  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  We 
may  not  sacrifice  any  good  principle  for  the  sake  or  ease,  but  we  are  to  strive  to 
maintain  peuce.  In  matters  of  faith  a  man  may  have  to  take  up  at  times  such 
a  position  that  others  will  speak  ill  of  him,  but  in  regard  to  the  neighbourly  life 
he  must  by  all  means  cultivate  amity  and  concord.  Little  is  ever  gained  by  stand- 
in^  on  "  our  rights."  Scandal  is  always  the  fruit  of  quarrelling.  The  world'y- 
minded  are  sure  to  plume  themselves  on  their  superior  goodness  when  the  Bpiritually- 
minded  contend.  In  many  homes  there  is  jangling,  sneering,  and  strife  ；  scathing 
remarks  like  hot  cinders  m>m  Vesnvius  fall  carelessly  around.  Tyrannous  tempers 
become  like  tornados,  and  moodiness  kills  like  the  choke-damp  of  an  ill-ventilated 
mine.  Among  nations  there  should  be  maintenance  of  peace.  The  common  sense 
of  most  should  "  hold  the  fretful  realm  in  awe."  In  the  Church  strife  should  cease. 
It  will  when  each  sect  seeks  to  make  men  Ghristlike  and  not  uniform  bigots. 

II.  ThBBB  ABS  ALWAY8  MEANS  OF    MAINTAINING  PEACE  WHEN  IT    IS  DBSIBED. 

Abraham  acted  most  unselfishly  with  this  view  ；  he  yielded  his  claim  to  a  choice. 
Lot  owed  much  to  Abraham,  yet  he  seized  an  advantage.  Lot  looks  towards  Sodom  ； 
the  strip  of  green  beside  the  lake  and  reaching  to  Jordan  reminds  liim  of  the  land 
of  Nile.  The  spirit  of  Egypt,  whence  he  had  lately  come,  is  in  him  ；  he  chooses 
Sodom,  but  with  its  green  pastures  he  has  to  take  its  awful  corruption.  Abraham 
turns  away  in  the  direction  alone  left  to  him.  He  has  his  tent,  his  altar,  the 
promises,  and  his  God  ；  he  will  live  in  peace.  His  Father  will  not  forsake  him  ； 
indeed  God  very  speedily  renews  his  promises  to  Abraham,  and  thus  the  unselfish- 
ness of  a  peaceful  man  met  with  an  appropriate  reward. ― H. 


EXPOSITION. 


er.  10.— And  Lot  lifted  vp  liif 

umspexit  ；  with  a  look  of  eager,  lustful 
(cf.  ch.  iii.  6).  The  same  expression 
idterwards  used  of  Abram  (ver.  14),  where 
perhaps  also  the  element  of  satisfaction, 
tbougn  in  a  good  sense,  is  designed  to  be  in- 
clad^L  And  beheld  all  the  plain.  Liter- 
ally, all  the  circle,  or  sorrounding  region 
from  I^J,  to  move  in  a  circle  ；  ct 
arrondisdement,  Fr.  ；  kreis  or  bezirk,  Ger.)  ； 
wtpi%^po{  (LXX.，  Matt  iii  5);  now  called 
£1  GhOr,  the  low  country  (G^enios).  Of 
Jordmn.  Compounded  of  Jor-Dan,  the  names 
of  the  two  river  sources  (Josephns,  Jerome)  ； 
but,  accordng  to  modern  etymologists,  derived 
from  T?J,  to  go  down,  and  signifying  the 
Descender,  like  the  German  Rhine,  from  rtn- 
nen,  to  run.  The  largest  river  of  Palestine, 
liaing  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  and  passing, 
in  its  course  of  200  miles,  over  twenty-seven 
rapids,  it  pours  its  waters  first  into  the  lake  of 
Merom,  and  then  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  653 
feet,  and  finally  into  the  Lacos  Asphaltites, 


1316  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediternneaa 
(cf.  Stanley's  '  Sinai  and  Palestine/  ch.  viL 
p.  282).  It  is  now  called  Esh-Sheri'ah,  i.  t, 
the  ford,  as  having  been  of  old  crossed  by 
the  lRraelite8  (Gesenius).  That  it  was  well-* 
watered  everywhere.  Not  bj  canals  and 
trenches,  as  old  interpreters  imagined,  but 
by  copious  streams  along  its  coune,  de« 
sceiiding  chiefly  from  the  mountains  ofMoab. 
Before  the  Lord  del trojred— the  same  word 
is  used  for  the  destruction  of  all  flesh  in 
what  is  styled  the  Elohistic  account  of  the 
Deluge  (ch.  vi.  13, 17  ；  ix.  11, 15;  cf.  4  Quany 
on  Genesis/  p.  423)— Sodom  and  Oomorrha 
(vide  ch.  xiv.  2).  Even  aa  the  garden  of  th« 
Lord.  Paradise  in  Eden,  with  its  four  streams 
(ch.  ii.  10  ；  Calvin,  Lange,  Keil)  ；  though 
by  some  thisisdeemed  unsatisfactory  (Quarry), 
and  the  phrase  taken  as  =  hortu»  amoe- 
fiissimus  (Eosenmuller),  and  in  particular 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  a  land  of  rare  fe- 
cundity (Grotias,  Junius).  Like  the  land  of 
Egypt ~- which  was  irrigated  by  the  Kilo  and 
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by  canals  from  it  as  well  as  by  machines 
(Deat.  xi  10,  11)— as  thou  eomett  onto 
Zoar ― at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Dead 


iat.  xi  10,  11)— as  thou  eomett 


Sea  (vide  ch.  xiv.  3). 

Ver.  11.— Then  Lot  ehote  him  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan.  Allured  by  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  and  heedless  of  other  or  higher  con- 
siderationa.  And  Lot  journeyed  eMt,  D^jjlp 
―  versus  orimtem  (cf.  ch.  xi  2).   And  thej 


"ad  thmniehrM  the  one  from  the  other. 

Uy,  ("i  / 
Ver.  12.— Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of 


Mparatai 

Literally 


a  man  from  his  brother. 


OanMn.  Strictly  so  called  ；  in  its  larger 
sense  Canaan  included  the  circle  of  tne 
Jordan.  And  Lot  dwelled  in  the  citiei  of 
the  plain.  Being  desirous  of  a  permanent 
settlement  within  the  g»test  or  at  least  in 
the  immediate  neighboomood,  of  the  wealthy 


cities  of  the  land  ；  in  contrast  to  his  uncle, 
who  remained  a  wanderer  throughout  its 
borders,  soiourning  as  in  a  strange  country 
(Heb.  xi.  9).  And  (with  this  purpose  in  con- 
templation, he)  pitehod  his  tent  toward 
(i,  e.  in  the  direction  of,  and  as  £eur  as  to) 
Sodom. 

Ver.  13. ~ Bat  (literally,  and)  the  men  of 
Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinker,  ——  their 
wickedness  is  more  specifically  detailed  in 


ch.  xix.,  q.v.) ~ before  the  Lord ― literally, 
to  Jehovah  =  before  the  face  of  Jehovah  ； 
kvavriov  rov  Qtov  (LXX. ),  vide  ch.  z.  9  ;  an 
aggravation  of  the  wickedness  of  the  So- 
domites~~ exoeedinglj.  Their  vileness  was 
restrained  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality. 
As  it  passed  all  height  in  arrogance,  so  it 
bunt  all  bounds  in  prevalence. 


HOMILETICS. 


Ver.  10. ― The  choice  of  Lot.   I.  The  bxcbllbncb  op  Lot's  choice. 
from  the  Bethel  plateau, 


1.  Beautiful. 

at  the  moment  perhaps  gilded  with  the  shimmering 
radiance  of  the  morning  sun,  the  Jordan  circle  was  a  scene  of  enchanting  loveliness  ； 
and  in  yielding  to  the  fascinations  of  the  gorgeous  panorama  that  spread  itself  out 
on  the  distant  horizon  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Lot  committed  sin.  The  Almightv 
Maker  of  the  universe  loves  beauty,  as  his  works  attest  (Bccles.  iii.  11),  and  hath 
implanted  the  like  instinct  in  the  soul  of  man.  Hence,  so  far  from  beine  a  signal 
of  depravity,  the  capaoity  of  admiring  and  appreciating  mere  physical  and  external 
graoe  and  symmetry  betokens  a  nature  not  yet  completely  disempowered  by  sin  ； 
and  so  far  from  its  being  wrong  to  surround  oneself  with  objects  that  are  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  it  is  rather  incumbent  so  to  do,  provided  always  it  can  be  accompliBbed  with- 
out sin.  2.  Productive.  As  there  is  no  sin  in  having  eleeant  mansions,  fair  gardens, 
and  fine  pictures  to  look  upon,  so  neither  is  there  evil  in  desiring  fertile  fields  instead 
of  barren  rocks  to  cultivate.  Sentenced  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the 
Christian  is  riot  thereby  required  to  prefer  a  tract  of  moorland  to  a  farm  of  rich 
alluvial  soil  Monkish  asceticism  may  enjoin  such  self-mortification  on  its  devotees  ； 
Christianity  invites  men  to  enjoy  the  good  things  which  have  been  freely  given  to 
tiiem  by  God.  The  well-watered  fields  of  the  Jordan  circle  were  as  open  to  the 
choice  of  Lot  as  were  the  bleak  Jud»an  hills.  3.  Suggestive.  Already  it  had 
recalled  to,  his  memory  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Egypt  which  he  had  lately  visited, 
and  to  his  imagination  the  resplendent  Eden  of  man's  primeval  days  ；  and  doubtless 
it  was  such  a  region  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  a  devout  mind  with  \oftv  Noughts, 


nment 

providence  gives  us  the  election,  that  we  select  for  our  abodes  scenes  and  places  that 
Bhall  elevate  and  refine  rather  than  deteriorate  and  deprei 
IL  Thb  drawbacks  of  Lot's  choicb.    1.  Bod  neighbours.   The  inhabitants  of 


the  Jordanio  Pentapolis  were  sinners  of  an  aggravated  type.   And  while  it  may  not 
>ii  all  contact  with  wicked  men  (1  C  —-- 

loof  as  possible  from  the  uiwrodl, ,  ^  ^  

ing  into  the  families  of  the 


be  possible  to  avoid  all  contact  with  wicked  men  (1  Cor.  v.  ] 
people  to  keep  as  far  aloof  as  possible  from  the  ungodly,  and 
gressors  like  the  Sodomites.   Mingling  with  and  manying  int 


ontact  with  wicked  men  (1  Cor.  v.  10),  it  becomes  Qod's 
"      K)ssibJe  from  the  ungodly,  and  especidly  from  irans- 
oite8.    Minglinff  wf  ■/  „ 

jodly  rained  the  antedilnvian  worid.  The  chief  mjtiry  done  to  the  Church  of 
rist  arises  from  a  throwing  down  of  the  wall  of  separation  between  it  and  the 
world.  Separation  from  and  nonconformity  to  the  world,  and  much  more  the 
wicked  portion  of  it,  is  the  duty  of  believers  (Rom.  xii.  2;  1  Cor.  vi.  17).  2.  MorcU 
contamination.  Though  Lot  was  a  good  man,  nis  piety  would  not  prevent  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  his  nature  through  the  evil  influence  of  his  neignboars.  There  is  a 
contagion,  for  good  or  evil,  in  example  which  is  well  nigh  irresistible.   "  He  tiiat 
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walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise  ；  but  the  companion  of  fools  bhall  be  destroyed/* 
8.  Bitter  gorraw*  Precisely  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  of  his  religious  chamcter 
would  this  be  inevitable.  The  immoralities  and  infidelities  of  the  Sodomites  would 
plunge  him  into  grief,  if  they  did  not  cause  "  rivers  of  water  "  to  run  down  his  eyes. 
And  so  it  eventually  came  to  pass  (2  Pet  ii  8). 

III.  The  sinfulness  of  Lot，s  choice.  1.  Avaricious  in  its  origin.  Thus  it  was 
a  sin  against  God.  Had  no  drawbacks  attended  it,  had  it  in  all  other  respects  been 
commendable  and  prudent,  the  last  of  cupidity  out  of  which  it  sprang  would  have 
condemned  it  Few  things  are  more  frequently  and  emphatically  reprehended  in  the 
word  of  God  than  the  inordinate  desire  oi  possession  (Luke  zii.  15;  Ephes.  v.  3;  CoL 
iii.  6  ；  Heb.  xiii.  5).  2.  Selfish  in  its  character.  Thus,  besides  being  a  sin  against 
God,  it  was  an  offence  against  his  ancle.  Had  Abram  and  Lot  stood  upon  a  platform 
of  equality,  religious  principle  should  have  dictated  to  Lot  the  propriety  of  either 
returning  the  right  of  choice  to  Abram,  or  himself  selecting  what  be  believed  to  be 
the  inferior  quarter  (Rom.  xil  10  ；  Phil.  ii.  3)  ；  but  Abram  was  Lot's  superior  in  age, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  one  who  wan  younger  ；  Lot  s  uncle,  and, 
in  virtue  of  that  relationship,  deserving  of  his  nephew^s  honour  ；  Lot*8  guardian  and 
benefactor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  worthy  of  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  at  the 
hands  of  one  whom  he  had  enriched  ；  and,  what  was  more  important  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  the  actual  beir  and  owner  of  the  land,  to  whom  accordingly 
belonged  the  prerogative  of  claiming  not  its  fattest  portion  only,  but  its  entire 
domain.  All  tnese  considerations  rendered  Lot，8  choice  offensive  in  the  extreme.  3. 
Dangerous  in  its  issues.  As  such  it  was  a  sin  against  himself  as  well  as  against 
God.  Even  though  evil  should  not  come  of  it,  it  was  not  open  to  Lot,  as  a  good  man, 
to  establish  himself  where  injury  to  his  spiritual  interests  was  possible.  That  be  did 
not  reckon  the  moral  bearings  of  his  choice  was  an  aggravation  rather  than  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  sin.  He  had  time  to  calculate  the  chances  of  material  prosperity  ； 
be  should  also  have  counted  up  the  moral  hazards  before  he  elected  to  drive  his  flocks 
and  herds  to  Sodom. 

Lessons  All  is  Dot  gold  that  glitters  ；  hence  the  supreme  unwisdom  of  judging 
either  things  or  persons  according  to  appearance.  2.  In  every  man*s  lot  there  is  a 
crook  ；  hence  the  propriety  of  moderating  our  desires  concerning  everything.  3.  It 
is  possible  to  pay  too  dear  a  price  for  material  prosperity.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ？"  4.  It  is  a  poor  out- 
come of  piety  which  prefers  self-interest  to  the  claims  either  of  affection  or  religion  ； 
the  man  who  loves  himself  better  than  his  neighbour  is  still  devoid  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  5.  In  tbe  long  run  the  spirit  of  selfishness  is  certain  to  overreach  itself  and 
accomplish  its  own  ruin. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  10— 18.— 1%«  choice  of  Lot.  I.  What  Lot  took  into  account.  1.  His  own 
worldly  circumstances  ；  and,  2.  The  suitability  of  the  Jordan  circle  to  advance  thenu 

II.  what  Lot  did  not  take  into  account.  1.  The  reverence  due  to  his  uncle. 
2.  The  greater  right  which  Abram  had  to  tbe  soil  of  Canaan.  3.  The  danger,  in  part- 
ing with  Abram,  of  separating  himself  from  Abram's  Qod.  4.  The  risk  of  damage 
to  his  spiritual  interests  in  sealing  in  tbe  Jordan  circle. 

Learn ᅳ 1.  That  while  it  may  be  right,  in  life's  actions,  to  take  our  worldly  interests 
into  account,  it  is  wrong  and  dangeroos  to  take  nothing  else.  2.  That  no  amount  of 
purely  worldly  advantage  can  either  justify  or  recompense  the  disregard  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  soul.  3.  That  though  good  men  may  oftentimes  find  reasons 
for  neglecting  the  bohTs  interests,  they  cannot  do  so  with  impunity. ― W. 

Vers.  10,  IS.— Sodom  and  the  Sodomites,  or  the  place  and  the  people.  1.  Th^ 
physical  beauty  of  the  Jordan  valley.   2.  The  moral  corruption  of  its  innabitaiits. 

Lessons  : ~~ 1.  The  weakness  of  nature  as  a  moral  educator.  2.  The  true  design  of 
nature  as  a  moral  educator. ― W. 

Ver.  lh^The  parting  qf  the  friends.   I.  The  sadnbss  of  this  parting.  It  was  a 
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parting ~ 1.  Of  kinsmen  (men,  brethren).  2.  Of  kinsmen  in  a  foreign  land.  3.  Of 
kinsmen  by  their  own  hand. 

IL  The  GAU8B  of  this  parting.  1.  The  difficulty  of  finding  sustenance  together. 
%  The  danger  of  collision  if  they  kept  together. 

I1L  The  mannkb  x>£  this  parting.  1.  After  prayer.  2.  In  peace.  3.  With  mag- 
nanimity on  the  part  of  Abram.   4.  With  meanness  on  that  of  Lot. 

Lessons: ― 1.  It  is  sad  when  brethren  cannot  dwell  together  in  nnitj.  2.  It  it 
better  that  brethren  should  separate  than  quarrel. ᅳ W. 

Ver.  11. ᅳ> Lot、9  unwise  choice.  "Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plftin  of  Jordan." 
To  Lot  no  doabt  this  seemed  but  a  matter  of  prudence,  a  choice  of  pastures, 
yet  it  stamped  his  after  life.  He  was  a  godly  man.  We  miss  the  point  if  we 
think  of  him  as  careless.  The  lesson  is  for  God's  people.  At  first  guided  by  his 
uncle,  bat  time  came  when  he  must  act  alone.  Pastures  of  Bethel  not  sufficient. 
Sbife  between  the  herdsmen.  God  uses  little  things  to  work  his  will.  In  every  life 
times  when  choice  most  be  made.  Perhaps  definite  and  distinct,  e,  g.  leaving  home, 
or  choice  of  a  profession  ；  perhaps  less  marked,  as  in  the  choioe  of  mends  and  asso- 
ciates, or  the  habits  imperceptibly  formed.  We  must  be  thus  tried  ；  needful  for 
our  training  (James  L  12).  A  sevenfold  blessing  "to  him  that  overoometh " 
(Rev.  ii"  iii.). 

I.  Evil  of  Lot's  choice.  He  chose  the  best  pasture.  Why  should  he  not?  The 
fault  lay  in  the  motive,  the  want  of  spiritual  thought  in  a  secular  matter.  He  broke 
no  poaitive  law,  but  looked  only  to  worldly  good.   The  evil  of  Sodom  was  disre- 

5araed.  No  prayer  for  guidance  ；  no  thought  how  he  oould  best  serve  God  (of. 
ame8  i.  14). 

II.  Eppbct  of  Lot's  choice.  1.  No  real  happiness.  His  soul  vexed  (2  Pet  ii.  8). 
His  life  ；  fretting  at  evil  which  he  had  not  resolution  to  escape  from.  2.  Real 
injury.  His  character  enervated.  From  dwelling  in  plain  came  into  the  city  ；  formed 
connections  there.  Irresolute  and  lingering  when  warned  to  flee.  His  prayer  for 
himself  only.  Was  saved  "  as  by  fire  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  15).  We  are  tried  daily,  in  the 
valley  or  on  the  mountain.  We  cannot  avoid  trials  ；  not  good  for  us  if  we  could. 
The  one  way  of  safety :  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  There  is  an  evil  terribly 
widespread of  seeking  first  the  world  ；  thinking  not  to  neglect  God,  but  putting 
Christianity  into  corners  of  the  life.  What  saith  the  world  ？  Haste  to  be  rich,  or 
great  ；  take  thine  ease  ；  assert  thyself  'r  be  high-spirited.  And  the  customs  of  society 
and  much  of  education  repeat  the  lesson.  But  what  saith  Christ?  Look  unto  me. 
Not  at  stated  times,  but  always.  The  cause  of  much  dispeace,  of  many  spiritual 
sorrows  (1  Tim.  vi.  10),  is  want  of  thoroughness  in  taking  Christ  as  our  ^uide.  Lot 
wm  preserved.  Will  any  say,  "I  ask  no  more"?  "Remember  Lot's  wife."  How 
narrow  the  line  between  his  hesitation  and  her  looking  back  ！  The  ffrain  may  sprout 
through  thorns  (Matt  ziiL  22),  but  the  thorns  are  ever  growing. ― M. 

Ver.  12. Going  to  Sodom.  I.  How  it  mat  hays  lookkd  to  Lot.  1.  As  a  matter 
of  basiness  it  was  good.  2.  In  its  moral  aspects  the  step  was  dangerous.  But 3. 
Doabtlesa  at  first  Lot  did  not  intend  entering  the  city.  And  perhaps— 4.  Lot  may 
have  justified  his  doubtful  conduct  by  hoping  that  he  would  nave  opportunities  of 
doing  good  to  the  Sodomitea 

IL  Sow  it  must  have  lookbd  to  ths  Sodomitbs.  It  must  have— 1.  Surprised 
them  to  see  a  good  man  like  Lot  coming  to  a  neighbourhood  so  bad.  2.  Led  Uiem  to 
think  adversely  of  a  religion  that  preferred  worldly  advantage  to  spiritual  interest 
3.  Rendered  them  impervious  to  any  influence  for  good  from  Lot's  example. 

Lessont 1.  It  is  perilous  to  go  towards  Sodom  if  one  wants  to  keep  out  of 
Sodom.  2.  It  is  useless  preaching  to  Sodomites  while  gathering  wealth  in  Sodom. 
— W. 

GWngr  towards  Sodom.  1.  An  inviting  jouniey.  2.  A  gradual  journey.  8.  A 
dnful  journey.   4.  A  dangerous  journey. » w. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Vera.  14, 


l  Ut  15.— And  th«  lord  Mid— speak- 
ing probably  with  an  articnlate  voice  ；  the 
third  occasion  on  which  the  patriarch  was 
directly  addressed  by  God.  The  narrative, 
however,  does  not  affirm  that  there  was  any 
actual  theophany ― onto  Abimm ― who  could 
readily  recognise  the  voice  which  had  twice 
already  spoken  to  him.  After  that  Lot  wm 
■eparated  from  him.  Thus  God  approved  that 
separation  (Poole),  and  administered  consol- 
ation to  the  trouble<l  heart  of  the  patriarch 
(Calvin),  though  Divine  revelations  are  rather 
wont  to  be  made  to  minds  already  quiet  and 
sedate  (Lyra).  Lift  up  now  Udno  0tm. 
Perhaps  a  studied  reference  to  the  act  of  Lot, 
which  Moses  describes  in  8itnilar  language 
(ver.  10),  and  possibly  designed  to  suggest 
the  greater  satisfaction  which  would  be  im- 
parted to  the  soul  of  Abram  by  tte  survey 
about  to  be  made.  And  look  from  tho  Dlaoe 
wbmr«  thou  art  Between  Bethel  and  Ai; 
ou  one  of  the  mountain  peaks  (cf.  ch.  xii  8  ； 
xiii.  3),  from  which  a  commanding  view  of 
almost  the  entire  couDtry  could  be  obtained. 
Vorthward ― towards  "the  hills  which  divide 
Judaea  from  the  rich  plains  of  Samaria" ― 
and  southward ~~ as  far  as  to  the  Hebron 
range— and  0Mtward ― in  the  direction  of 
the  dark  mountain  wall  of  Moab,  down 
through  the  rich  ravine  which  leads  from 
the  central  hills  of  Palestine  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  across  that  very  "  circle " 
into  which  Lot  has  already  departed  with 
his  flocka ~~ and  westward— literally,  towards 
the  sea,  Cf.  on  the  yiew  from  the  ston^ 
but  fertile  plateau  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
Stanley's  *  Sinai  and  Palestine/  ch.  iy.  p. 
218.  For  all  tho  land  whioh  thou  Meit <~ 
i.  e.  the  entire  country,  a  part  being  put  for 
the  whole— to  thee  will  I  givo  it  To 
avoid  an  apparent  conflict  between  this 
Divine  declaration  and  the  words  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vil  5),  it  is  proposed  by  some  to  read  the 
.  next  clause  as  epexegetic  of  the  present  ( Ains- 
worth,  Bash)  ；  but  the  land  was  really  given 
to  Abram  as  a  nomade  chief,  in  the  sense  that 
he  peacefully  lived  for  many  years,  grew  old, 
ana  died  within  its  borders  (Clericus,  Rosen- 
xniiller,  1  Speaker's  Commentary'),  while  it 
was  assigned  to  his  descendants  only  because 
'  it  had  been  first  donated  to  him.  And  to 
thy  seed.  Not  his  bodily  posterity  alone, 
to  whom  the  terrestrial  Canaan  was  ffiyen, 
but  also  and  chiefly  his  spiritual  famuy,  to 
whom  w&b  made  over  that  better  count 
even  an  heavenly,  of  which  the  】tu 
promUe  was  a  type.  For  evor.  'Adh 
{vide  on  ch.  iz.  16)  =  in  perpetuity  ；  ue*  (1) 
to  the  close  of  that  'olam  or  penod  which 
was  already  measured  out  in  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  Jehovah  for  the  duration  of  the  seed 
of  Abrahun  as  a  people,  "quum  terra  in 


aeculnm  promittitor,  non  simpliciter  notatnr 
perpetuitas,  sed  qua  finem  acoepit  in  Christo" 
(Calvin)  ；  and  (2)  onto  eternity,  in  so  far  m 
it  was  a  promise  of  a  spiritual  inheritance  to 
Abraham's  believing  cnildren.  Thus  as  the 
promise  did  not  preclude  the  expulsion  of 
unbelieving  Israel  from  the  land,  so  neither 
does  it  guarantee  to  existing  Jowb  a  return 
to  the  earthly  Paradise  (Keil). 

Ver.  16.— And  I  will  make  thj  teed  m 
Um  dntt  of  tlL0  Mrtb.  "  Ab  the  land  shall 
be  great  for  thy  people,  thy  posterity,  so  thy 
people  shall  be  great  or  innumerable  for  the 
tana "  (Lange).  Afterwards  the  seed  of 
Abram  is  likened  to  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude  (ch.  xt.  6).  8o  that  if  a  man  eaa 
number  tho  dnit  of  tho  earth,  then  thUl 
thy  leed  alio  be  numbered. 

Ver.  17.  Arise.  According  to  a  common 
mode  of  Oriental  speech,  pleonastically 
affixed  to  verbs  of  going,  ping  forward,  anil 
of  setting  about  anything^  with  impulae 
(GeseDius,  p.  727  ；  cf.  ch.  xxii  8  ；  Job  L  20). 
Walk  through  tho  land  in  tho  length  of  it 
and  in  tho  breadth  of  it  To  be  understood 
not  as  a  literal  direction,  but  as  an  intima- 
tion that  he  might  leisurely  aurrey  his  in- 
heritance with  the  calm  assurance  that  it 
was  his.   For  I  will  give  it  onto  Uim. 

Ver.  18.— Then  ―  literally,  and,  acting 
immediately  as  the  heavenly  voice  directea 
― Abram  remoT«d— or  rather  pitched  (cf, 
yer.  12) ~ his  tent,  and  dwelt— settled  down, 
made  the  centralpoint  of  his  subsequent 
abode  in  Canaan  (Wordsworth)  —in  tho  pUia 
― oaks  (GeseniaB)  or  terebinths  (Cel- 
sius); vide  ch.  xii.  6 ~ᅳ of  ICiunre— an  Amorite 
chieftain  who  afterwards  became  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Abram  (ch.  xiv.  13,  24),  and  to 
whom  probably  the  grove  belonged ~ whioh 
is  in  Hebron ― twenty-two  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Beersheba,  a  town 
of  great  antiquity,  liaviDg  been  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan,  in  Egypt  (Numb.  xiii. 
22).  Ab  it  is  elsewhere  styled  Kitjath-arba, 
or  the  city  of  Arba  (ch.  xxiii.  2  ；  xxxt.  27), 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  called  until  tbe 
conquest  (Joeh.  »t.  15),  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Hebron  is  regarded  ts  a  traoe  of 
post-Mosaic  authorship  (Clericus,  et  <di£) ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  Hebron  was  tho 
original  name  of  the  city,  and  that  it  re* 
ceived  the  appellation  Kujatf^arba  on  tho 
arrival  in  the  country  of  Arba  the  Anakite, 
perhaps  during  the  sojourn  of  Jacob's  de- 
scendants in  £^rpt  (Aosenmiiller,  Banm- 
garten,  Hensstenbei^.  Keil,  Kurtz).  The 
place  is  called  by  xn^ern  Arabs  £1  Ehalil, 
the  friend  of  God.  And  bvilt  there  «a  altar 
onto  the  Lord. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  14 ― 18. ― Magnardmity  rewarded,  or  Divine  compensations.  I.  A  revela- 
tion given.  Immediately  on  Lot's  departure  Jehovah  approaches,  the  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  Friend  oompensating  for  the  loss  of  the  earthly  kinsman,  as  often 
happens  in  the  Divine  dealings  with  men  and  saints.  The  revelation  now  afforded 
to  the  patriarch  was ― 1.  Personal.  Essentially  a  self-revealing  God,  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  person  can  Jehovah  give  a  full  and  clear  unveilment  of  himself. 
Of  this  description  was  the  theophany  accorded  to  the  solitary  flock-master  on  the 
Bethel  plateau  ；  and  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  have  the  saints  a  like  disclosure  of  the 
person  and  character  of  the  unapproachable  Supreme.  2.  Gracious.  The  dignity 
of  him  who  thus  appeared  to  the  patriarch,  the  all-sufficient  and  self-existent  Deity, 
and  the  character  of  him  to  whom  such  revelation  was  vouchsafed,  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  but  still  a  mere  creature,  and,  apart  from  Divine  grace,  exposed  to  just 
condemnation,  attest  its  stupendous  condescension.  Yet  "  such  honour  have  all  the 
saints  "  to  whom,  notwithstanding  their  personal  insignificance  and  deep  unworthi- 
nes8,  the  supreme  Deity  has  approached  and  unveiled  nimself  in  Christ  3.  Oppor- 
tune. At  the  time  when  it  was  made  the  patriarch's  heart,  we  can  imagine,  was  tho 
seat  of  mingled  emotions.  Saddened  by  the  loss  of  a  kinsman  who  had  been  long 
his  companion,  and  perhaps  pained  by  the  recollection  of  that  kinsman's  avarice, 
dejected  as  he  realised  his  solitude  among  hostile  neighbours  and  in  a  foreign  land, 
though,  doubtless,  also  sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  having  acted  well  in  parting 
with  his  nephew,  the  patriarch  was  much  in  need  of  Divine  consolation  and  succour. 
And  so  are  Christ's  visits  to  his  people  ever  seasonable  (Luke  xxiv.  15  ；  John  vi.  20) 
and  suitable  to  their  wants.  4.  CfomforHng.  This  was  proved  by  his  subsequent 
behaviour.  Plucking  up  the  stakes  of  his  tent,  he  resumed  his  travels,  and  at  his 
next  encampment  built  an  altar  for  the  worship  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  good  sign  that 
gracious  visits  to  needy  souls  are  having  their  desired  effect  when  those  souls  are  able 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  but  necessary  duties  of  life,  and  to  preserve  their  relish  for 
the  public  and  private  rites  of  religion. 

II.  A  land  granted.  For  the  loss  of  the  Jordan  circle  the  patriarch  receives  an 
express  donation  of  the  entire  territory  of  Canaan.  So  Christ  promises  to  reward  his 
self -sacrificing  followers  in  kind  as  well  as  quantity,  and  in  the  life  that  now  is  as 
well  as  in  that  which  is  to  come  (Matt.  xix.  29).  The  grant  made  to  Abram  was ~ 
1.  Magnificent.  The  grant  of  a  land  ；  of  the  land  of  Palestine  in  the  first  instance, 
and  in  the  second  of  the  better  country,  even  an  heavenly,  of  which  the  earthly 
Canaan  was  a  type  (Heb.  xi.  8 ~ 10).  The  like  grant  is  made  to  believers  in  the 
gospel  (Matt.  v.  5;  1  Cor.  iii.  22 ；  2  Tim.  ii.  12).  2.  Certain.  The  complete  isola- 
tion of  the  patriarch,  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  especially  the  barrenness  of 
Sarai,  were  all  calculated  to  make  the  Divine  donation  of  the  country  before  him  but 
a  doubtful  gift  after  all.  And  so  sometimes  to  Christians  may  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance appear  highly  problematical  But  the  ground  of  certainty  for  them  is  precisely 
what  it  was  to  Abram,  the  word  of  the  living  God  ；  and  as  Abram  staggered  not  at 
the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  so  neither  should  they.  3.  Perpetual.  To 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever,  were  the  terms  in  which  the  earthly  Canaan  was  con- 
veyed to  the  patriarch.  That  is,  so  long  as  the  seed  of  Abram  according  to  the  flesh 
existed  as  a  separate  nation  they  should  occupy  the  land  of  Canaan  ；  while  for  his 
spiritual  posterity  the  heavenly  Canaan  should  continue  an  inalienable  possession.  So 
earth  to  the  believer  is  a  perpetual  inheritance  in  the  sense  that  "  the  world  is  his," 
*vhile  heaven  is  an  eternal  country  from  which  he  shall  go  no  more  out. 

III.  A  bbed  PROMISED.  The  magnanirail^  of  the  patriarch  had  deprived  him  of  a 
brothers  son  ；  the  grace  of  God  rewarded  him  by  promising  a  child  of  his  own.  No 
man  ever  comes  off  a  loser  who  makes  sacrifices  for  God.  The  seed  promised  was*to 
be ^~ 1.  Numerous.  A  multitude  instead  of  one  ；  exemplified  in  the  untold  millions 
of  Abram' s  natural  descendants.  So  God  delights  to  reward  his  people,  returning  to 
them  a  hundredfold  for  what  they  give  to  him  (Matt.  ziz.  20  ；  Ephes.  iii.  20).  2. 
Spiritual.  An  offspring  united  to  him  by  bonds  of  grace  in  lieu  of  a  kinsman  con- 
nected with  him  by  ties  of  blood  ；  a  prediction  realised  in  the  myriads  of  his  believing 
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children.  Another  principle  which  regulates  the  Divine  compensations  bestowed 
on  saints  is  to  take  the  less  and  give  the  greater,  to  remove  the  material  and 
impart  the  spiritual  (John  xvi.  7  ；  xix.  26).  3.  Eminent*  If  Lot  was  renowned  for 
wealth  and  worldly  prudence,  the  unborn  seed  of  Abram  should  be  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  both  Church  and  world  for  riches  of  a  more  enduring  character  and 
wisdom  of  a  nobler  kind  ；  a  prophecy  fulfilled  in  Israel  after  the  nesh,  which  as  a 
nation  has  always  been  more  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  capacity  than  for 
numbers  ；  in  Israel  after  the  spirit,  or  the  Church  of  God,  whose  characteristics  have 
ever  been  rare  spiritual  illumination  and  high  moral  potency;  and  in  IsraeFs  Saviour, 
"  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  and  "  in  whom 
dwelletL  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 

Learn— 1.  That  God  is  the  ever-present  though  unseen  Spectator  of  noble  deeds. 

2.  That  every  act  of  self-sacrifice  performed  for  his  sake  elicits  his  approbation. 

3.  That  while  he  who  keeps  his  life  shall  lose  it,  he  who,  for  Chrifit*s  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  I06O8  it  shall  ultimately  find  it.- 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ver.  1.— And  it  eam«  to  pMi.  After 
the  separation  of  Abram  and  Lot,  the  latter 
of  whom  now  appears  as  a  citizen  of  Sodom, 
and  not  merely  a  settler  in  the  Jordan 
circle  ；  perhaps  about  the  eiffhty-fourth  veap 
of  Abram，8  life  (Haghes).  Tne  present  chap- 


Abrahi 


the  oMest  extant  reoora  respectu^ 
ᅳ         "ut  introduced  into  the 
the  Jehoyistio  editor 


'  (Ewald),  but  in 
Mosaic  narratiye  b:  " 


logic 

(Haveniick).    Ia  th«  days  of 

Sanscrit,  Amrapdla,  keeper 
(GeseniuB)  ；  Arphaxad  (Fiiret)  ； 
powerful  people  (Young,  VAnalytiGal  Con- 
cordance') ；  root  unknown  (Murphy,  Ealisch). 
King  of  Shimar.  Babd  (Onkeloe)  ；  E 
dad  (Arabic  yersioii  of  Erpenios)  ；  Pot 
(Jonathan)  ；  the  successor  of  Nimrod  (1 
ch.  z.  10).  Ariooh.  Sanscrit,  Ariaka,  vener- 
(Bohlen,  Gesenios,  Fiiret );  probably 
the  root  a  lion,  henoe  leonine 
(QesenioB,  Murphy).  The  name,  which  re- 
appears in  Dan.  ii.  14,  has  been  compared, 
thooffh  doubtfully,  with  the  Urukh  of  the 
in8cnptions  (vide  'Records  of  the  Past/ 
▼ol.  11L  p.  9).  King  of  BllaMur.  Pontus 
(Symmacniis,  Vulgate)  ；  the  region  between 
Babylon  and  Elymais  (GeseniuB);  identified 
with  Laraa  or  Laranka,  the  Adptaaa  or  Ao- 
p<iywv  of  the  Greeks,  now  Seniereh,  a  town 
of  Lower  Babylonia,  between  Mugheir  (Ur) 
and  Warka  (Erech),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  (Rawlinson).  Chedorlaomer.  A 
"  handfol  of  sheaves,"  if  the  word  be  Phoe- 
nicio-Shemitic,  though  probably  its  true 
etymology  should  be  sougit  in  ancient  Per- 
sian (G«seniti8f  Fiirst).  The  name  has  been 
detected  by  ar^eologiste  in  Kudur-mapula, 
th)  Ravager  of  the  West,  whom  monu- 


mental evidence  declares  to  have  reigned 
over  Babylon  in  the  twentieth  ceutury  B.a  ； 
and  tf  Kudurnanhundi  the  Elamite,  the 
worship  of  the  great  ffods  who  did  not  fear," 
and  the  conqueror  of  Chaldaa,  B.O.  2280; 
but  in  both  instances  the  identificatioiis  are 
problematical  The  name  Chedorlaomer  in 
Babylonian  would  be  Kudur-lagamer ;  but 
as  yet  this  name  has  not  been  found  on  the 
inscriptions  (vide  'Records  of  the  Past,' 
tol.  iiu  pp.  7,  19).  King  of  BUm.  East  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf 


(c£  ch.  x.  22).    And  Tidal, 
tion ,'  (GeseniuB)  ；  terror  (Mi 
dour,  renown"  (Fiiret);  thoi 
not  be  Shemitic.  King  of  nai 
thiaiis  (Symmachas)  ；  the  G 
(Clericas,  Rosenmuller,  Delil 

i  i.x^    i_  서>— 나 


c  Fear,  venera- 
phy);  "aplen- 
ae  name  may 
TheScy- 
lilean  heathen 
1),  which  are 


Lapprojpriate  in  this  connection  ；  nomadic 
races  (Rawlinson)  ；  probably  some  smaller 
tribes  so  gradually  subjugated  by  Tidal 
ts  to  render  it  "impossible  to  deecribe  him 
briefly  with  any  degree  of  accuracy "  (Ka- 
lisch). 

Yer.  2.  —That  these  mado  war.  The  LXX. 

_  yerae 
Ewald  in- 


oonnect  the  present  with  the  preoeding 
by  reading  "  that  Arioch,"  «c  Ewa^ 
terpolates  "  of  Abram"  before  "  that  Amra- 
phol."  ' 


phol.M  ^nthBara.  "Gift"=  (G^aenius). 
Kinff  of  Sodom.  "  Burning,  conflagration/' 
as  being  built  on  bitominoos  soil,  and 
therefore  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions  ；  from 
DICJ,  conjectured  to  mean  to  burn  (Qesenius). 
"lime  place,"  or  "enclosed  place;,'  from 
rtjl},  to  surround  (Fiirat).  A  mountain  with 
fossil  salt  at  the  present  day  is  called  H&gy 
Usdiim  ；  and  Qalen  also  kiiew  of  a  Sgdom 
mountain.  And  with  Binka.  =  P^H^ 
son  of  wickedness  "  (Oesenins)  ；  "  long  and 
•  ，  "  (Murphy)  ；  "stronff,  thick  "  (Fiint). 
•f  Oomorrah.  Tofifipa  (LXX.)  ；  per* 
"  culture,   habitation  "   (Geeenius)  ； 
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'  rent,  fissure  "  (Fiirst).  Shinab.  "  Father's 
th  (Ge8eniu8)  ；  "  splendour  of  Ab" 
"coolness"  (Murphy).  Xing  of 
Fruit  r^ion,  farm  dtv  (Fiirst). 
leber.  1 '  Soaring  aloft "  (Qesenitis). 
_  '  Zoboiim.  Place  of  hyenas  (Qese- 
nins)  ；  gazelles  (Murphy)  ；  a  wild  place 
(Fiirst).  And  the  king  of  Bela.  "Devoured," 
or  "  deTonring  "  (GeseniuB).  Whioh  if  Zoar. 
"The  small/  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
the  city  (ch.  ziz.  22),  and  here  introduced 
as  being  better  known  than  the  more  ancient 
one. 


(literally,  to)  Tale  of  Siddim.  The  salt 
ralley  (LXX.);  a  wooded  rale  (Vulgate)  ； 
a  plain  filled  with  rocky  hollows  (Gesenias), 


10  agrees;  the  valley  of 


with  which  ver.  10  agrees;  th  _ 
plains  or  fields  (Onkelos,  Baschi,  Keil,  fiur- 
phy).   Whieh  if  the  talt  tea. 
the  salt  sea  afterwards  arose, 
Btraction  of  the  cities  of  the  pi 
24,  25  (Keil,  Havernick;  c£  J- 
Jad./  iy.  8,  4)  ；  but  the  text  f 
that  the  cities  were  sabmer 
▼alley  (c£  Quarry,  p.  207). 
depe8don  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1 
Jow  the  level  of  the  Meditei 


I.  e.  where 
on  the  de- 
i ~ ch.  xix. 

bely  implies 
i— only  the 
ie  extreme 
1300  feet 
Lean  ("the 


moet  depressed  sheet  of  water  in  the  world : 
Stanley^  ( Sinai  and  Palestine/  ch.  vii), 
copjoined  with  its  excessive  s&ltness  (con- 
taining 26J  per  cent  of  saline  particles), 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  in- 
land lakes.  Its  shores  are  clothed  with 
쫓 loom  and  desolation.  Within  a  mile  from 
its  northern  emboachore  the  verdure  of  the 
rich  Jordan  valley  dies  away.  Strewn  alonff 
its  desolate  margin  lie  broken  canes  and 
willow  branches,  with  tranks  of  palms,  pop- 
lars, and  other  trees,  half  embedded  in 
slimy  mud,  and  all  covered  with  incrustations 
of  salt.  At  its  south-western  corner  stands 
the  mountain  of  rock  salt,  with  its  columnar 
fragments,  which  Josephus  says  in  his  day 
was  regarded  as  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife. 
Ver.  4.-r-Twely0  yam— dating  from  the 
lenoement  of  his  reign  (Murphy)— 
tenrad ~ and  paid  tribute  (cf.  2  Kings 
^)— ChedorUomer.  If  the  king  of 
was  a  Shemite  prince,  this  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Noachic  prophecy  (ch. 
ix  26)  ；  but  according  to  the  monnments  the 
Elamite  dynasty  was  Turanian.  And  in 
th«  thirteentlL  year— during  the  whole  of 
the  thirteenth  year  (vide  Ewald's  '  Heb. 
Synt/  §  800,  a.;  ct  ver.  5) — they  rebelled, 
or  had  rebelled. 

Ver.  5. ― And  in  (or  daring)  tho  four- 
teentli  yux  earn  Ch«dorUoaer,  and  th« 
kingf  that  were  with  him.  and  tmota  (be- 
cause of  actual  or  probable  rebellion)  th« 
Bephaimi.    rlyavrat  (LXX.),  a  tribe  of 


tingai 
site,  thoi 


a  tic  stature  (from  an  Arabic  root,  to  be 
'  the  iron  bed  of  whose  last  king,  O^, 
ired  nine  ^rards  in  length  and  four  in 
adth  (Deut  iii  11);  forming  a  portion  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Palestine  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Canaanites,  though 
existing  as  a  remnant  as  late  as  the  con- 
quest (ch.  ii  20;  iii  11,  13).  Ia  Aahto* 
roth  Xftrnaim.  Literally,  Ashieroth  of  the 
Two  Horns;  ao  called  either  from  its  mtna- 
tion  between  two  horn-shaped  bills  (Jewish 
interpreters),  or  because  of  the  homed  cattle 
with  which  it  abounded  (Hillery),  or  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Ashtaroth,  Astarte, 
or  Yenu8y  whose  image  w«8  such  as  to  avig- 
ge8t  the  idea  of  a  horned  figure  (A  Lapide, 
enius.  "  %*  "  '  • 


lea  、 
^senius,  Ealisch);  identified  by  somi 
ie  capital  of      (Keil),  but  by  othei 
agaished  from  it  (Wetstein)  ；  of  one 


ie  with 
m  dis- 
nnoertain 

site,  though  claimed  to  surviye  in  the  ruins 
of  Tell  Aihtereh,  near  the  ancient  Edrei 
(Bitter);  in  those  of  ,Jfineht  eight  miles 
from  Buzrah  (Porter);  in  the  modern  village 
Mesarib  (Borckhardt);  or  in  El  Kurnem  or 
Ophei/n  in  Ledsha  (Robinson).  And  tlM 
Zniiiiii.  Probably  the  Zamziimmima  be- 
tween the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok  (Deut.  iL 
20).  Ia  Ham.  "  Possibly  the  ancient  name 
of  Rabba  of  the  Ammonites  (Dent  iii  11), 
the  remains  being  still  preserved  in  tl^ 
rains  of  Amm&n"  (Keil).  And  thB  Smlmt. 
Fearful  and  terrible  men,  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Moab  (Dent  iL  10, 11);  called 
also  Rephaims,  as  being  of  oolo 
In  Sh*T0li  Xiriathaim.  IiteraT 
qf  KiricUhaimf  or  the  plain  qft 
situated  in  the  district  afterwa  ^ 
to  Reuben  (Numb.  xzziL  87)  ；  iden^fied 
with  CoraicUha,  the  modern  KoerricUh  or 
Kereyat,  ten  miles  west  of  Medebah  (Euse- 
bios,  Jerome,  Ealisch),  which,  however, 
rather  corresponds  with  Kerioth,  in  Jer. 
xlviii  24  (EeO). 

Yer.  6.  —  And  tho  Horitei.  Literally,  dwdl' 
en  in  caves;  from  chor,  a  cave.  In  thdr 
mount  8eir.  Literally,  wooded  (Qesenios)  ； 
hairy  (Fiiret)  ；  ragged  (Lange)  ；  probably 
with  reference  to  the  thick  brodiwood  and 
forests  that  grew  upon  its  sides.  The  care 
men  of  Seir  were  tne  earlier  inhabitants  of 
the  region  lying  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Elam,  afterwards  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Edomites  (Dent  iL  12  ；  Jer. 
xliz.  16  ；  Obad.  8,  4).  Unto  El-paran.  I.  e. 
the  oak  or  terebinth  of  Paran.  Whieh  is  by 
the  wilderneM.  Between  the  land  of  Edom 
and  the  fertile  country  of  Ecypt,  and  to  the 
southward  of  Palestine,  identified  as  the 
plateau  of  the  Tth，  across  which,  the  Israel- 
ltish  march  lav  from  8inai  (Stanley,  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine/ p.  92). 

Ver.  7.— And  they  returned— from  the 
oak  of  Paran,  the  southernmost  point 
reachod  by  the  invaders— and  oam«  to  En- 
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mialipAt— the  Well  of  Judgment^  regarded 
as  a  prole   "  * 
from  the 


[epeis  by  those  who  derive  the  name 
'  J    lent  pronounced  on  Moses 


and  Aaron  (k  Lapide)  ；  but  more  probablv 
the  ancient  designation  of  the  town,  which 
was  80  styled  localise  the  townsmen  and 
TUlagers  settled  their  disputes  at  the  well  in 
its  neighbourhood  (Ealisch) 우 whieh  is  Ka- 
dUh,  of  which  (Numb.  xx.  14)  the  exact 
site  cannot  now  be  aaoertained,  though  the 
tring  A  in  Kades、  on  the  heights  of  JeM 
'  7e  miles  east-south-east  of  MoyU, 
the  haltinff-plax^  of  caravans  (Rowland, 
Keil,  Eali8cn),  and  Petra  (Joeephas,  Stan- 
ley), have  been  suggested  as  marking  the 
locality.  And  smote  all  the  country  of  the 
Amalekitet.  I.  e.  afterwards  poss^sed  by 
them,  to  the  west  of  Edom.  Amalek  was  a 
grandson  of  Esau  (vide  ch.  xxxvi.  12).  And 
alio  the  Amoritei.  The  mountaineers,  as 
distinguiBhed  from  the  Canaanites  or  low- 
landers  (ct  ch.  x.  16).  That  dwelt  in  Haie- 
ion-tamar.  "  The  pruning  of  the  palm  ；" 
afterwards  fingedi,  "the  fountain  of  the 
wild  goat,"  situated  midway  up  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  now  called  Am- 
jidy  (cf.  Josh.  xt.  62;  1  Sam.  xxiy.  1,  2  ； 
2  Chron.  xx.  2  ；  Ezek.  xlviL  10). 

Vera  8,  9.— And  there  went  eat  (to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  yictorious  Asia- 
tics) the  king  of  Sodom,  and  the  king  of 
Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of  Admah,  and  th« 
king  of  Zeboiia,  and  the  king  of  Bela  (the 
same  is  Zoar)  ；  (i  €、  the  five  revolted  mon- 
archs  of  the  Pentapolis)  and  they  joined 
battio  with  them  in  th«  vmle  of  Siddim 


(vide  ver.  3)  ；  with  Ohedorltoner  Um  king- 
of  Blfun,  and  with  Tidal  king  of  natioas, 
and  Anmphtl  king  of  Shinar,  and  Axioek 
king-  of  BllaMur;  four  kings  with  five. 

Ver.  10.— And  tkn  Talo  of  Siddim  was  Ml 
of  ilime-^iti.  literally,  to<u  pits,  pits  (ct, 
2  Kings  ui  16  ；  Ezek.  zlii  12  for  examples 
of  repeated  noons)  of  slime,  bitumen  or 
asphalte,  and  therefore  UDfoyoarable  for 
flight  "  Some  of  the  wells  near  the  Dead 
Sea  are  116  feet  deep,  with  a  stratum  of 
bitumen  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  as  black  as 
jet "  (Inglis).  And  th«  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Oomornfii  fled  and  fell  there.  Stumbled 
into  the 


pits  and  perished  (Keil,  Lange, 
though  if  the  king  of  Sodom. 


Murphy), 
escaped  (ver. 
mean  that  they 

(Enobely    Bosenmiiller,  Bush,  *S] 


17),  the  language  may  only 
OTertnro^i 


there 

muuer,  axiah,  *  Speakers 
Commentary').  And  they  that  remained 
lied  to  th0  monnUin,  of  Moab,  with  its  nu- 
merous defiles. 

Ver.  11.  ―  And  they  (the  conquering 
kings)  took  all  tho  goodi  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrfth,  and  all  their  yietaalt,  and  went 
their  way,  ascending  up  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  en  route  for  Damascus. 

Ver.  12.— And  they  took  Lot,  Abnun'i 
brother*,  ton,  wlio  dwelt  in  Sodom.  The 
last  view  of  Lot  saw  him  driving  off  his 
flocks  and  herds  from  Bethel.  It  Detokens 
a  considerable  declension  in  spiritual  life  to 
behold  him  a  citizen  of  Sodom.  And  hit 
goodf  (all  the  property  he  had  acquired 
tnroagh  his  selfish  choice  of  the  Jordan 
circle),  and  departed. 


HOMILETICS.] 

Ver.  12. ― The  capture  of  Lot,  or  Nemesis  pursuing  sin.  I.  An  example  of  the 
bittkb  FBUIT8  of  WAR.  1.  War  is  sometimes  fusti^able  in  its  origin  and  objects. 
When  undertaken  to  achieve  or  preserve  national  independence,  to  vindicate  the 
liberties  and  secure  the  rights  01  men,  or  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  arobitious 
despotn,  even  war  with  all  ita  bloody  horrors  may  become  an  imperious  and  fierce 
necessity.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  on  either  side  the  campaign  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  was  entitled  to  be  so  characterised.  The  kings  of  the  rentapolis 
were  fighting  for  emancipation  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  so  far  perhaps  were  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  having  right  upon  their  side;  yet  they  had  themselves  been  invaders 
of  a  land  which  had  originally  been  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Shem.  But  however 
the  question  of  right  may  be  Bettled  as  between  these  ancient  warriors,  it  is  certain 
their  successors  on  the  battle-fields  of  earth  have  much  more  frequently  had  the 
wrong  upon  their  sides  than  the  right.  2.  Victory  does  not  aluxtys  favour  tho$e  who 
seem  to  have  the  best  cause.  The  maxim  of  the  great  Napoleon,  that  God  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions,  is  as  wide  astray  trom  the  exact  truth  on  this 
important  subject  as  is  tne  prevailing  sentiment  that  God  always  defends  the  right 
The  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  independent  of  both  regiments 
and  rifles,  can  save  by  many  or  by  few,  and  giveth  the  victory  to  whomsoever  he  will  ； 
and  that  not  always  does  he  choose  to  render  those  arms  triumphant  which  are 
striking  for  the  holiest  cause,  but  sometimes,  for  reasons  of  his  own  (it  may  be  to 
chastise  a  nation  for  its  sins,  or  to  move  them  to  faith  and  prayer,  or  to  teach  them 
"  some  important  lesson),  permits  the  wrong  to  trample  down  the  right.   Hie  history 
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tance.   4.  When  war  arises  me  mnocent  largely  si^er  until  me  guuty.   Had  the 
Qpaign  against  the  kings  of  the  Pentapolis  not  been  prepared,  it  is  probable  that 
Ilephaims,  Zuzims,  Emims,  Horites,  Amalekites,  and  Amorites  would  not  have 


of  Israel  and  tiie  records  of  modern  warfare  supply  numerous  examples.  3.  2)m- 
astraus  and  terrible  are  the  vfwd  concomitants  of  war.  Not  that  God  does  not 
frequently  overrule  the  hostilities  of  contending  nations,  and  evolve  from  the  mur- 
derous designs  of  monarchs  results  the  most  ^neficial,  making  war  tiie  pioneer  of 
civUkation,  and  even  of  religion  ；  but  the  immediate  effects  of  international  strife 
are  ever  ruinous  and  appalling » fruitful  fields  devastated,  fair  cities  sacked,  valuable 
property  destroyed,  lives  of  men  wasted,  a  nation's  blood  and  treasure  poured  out 
like  water,  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe  commissioned  to  many  homes,  and  a 
burden  of  care  and  sorrow  laid  on  all.  All  this  was  exemplified  in  the  present 
'    -  '  ™  '  "       *   *       "      Had  - 


instance.   4.  When  tear  arises  the  innocent  largely  9vffer  with  the  guilty.   Had  the 

campaigi  '  "   

the  Kepfa  -.. 

8u£Eered  at  the  hands  of  Chedoflaomer,  and  it  is  certain  that  Lot  would  not  have  been 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  victorious  monarch.  Now,  so  far  as  the  primal  reason  of  this 
invasion  was  concerned,  all  these  were  innocent  of  any  offence  against  the  Asiatic 
king,  and  yet  they  were  amongst  the  victims  of  his  wrath  against  the  rebels  of  liie 
Jordan  circle. 

II.  An  instance  op  Divine  retribution.  1.  Deserved.  Although  Lot  was  a 
righteous  man,  he  had  egregiously  sinned,  ^1)  in  choosing  the  Jordan  circle  as  his 
portion,  (2)  in  making  his  abode  in  Sodom,  (3)  in  continuing  amongst  the  inhabitants 
when  he  ascertained  their  ungodly  character.  Consequently  God  avenged  himself 
upon  his  erring  servant  bjr  allowing  him  to  lose  his  property,  and  to  come  near  the 
losing  of  his  life  as  well  in  the  sacking  of  the  city.  So  "  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  set 
against  them  that  do  evil."  2.  Unexpected  probably  as  to  its  cause,  Lot  thinking  he 
had  committed  nothing  worthy  of  chastisement,  for  sin  has  a  strange  power  of 
obscuring  the  moral  vision  and  deadening  the  voice  of  conscience  ；  almost  certainly 
as  to  its  time,  God's  judgments  for  the  most  part  taking  men  unawares  (cf.  Ps.  lzxiii. 
18,  19),  and  evil-doers  being  c<MDmonly  snared  in  an  e^l  time,  like  the  fishes  of  liie 
eea  ^Eccle8.  iz.  12),  walking  like  blind  men  because  they  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  (Zeph.  i.  17)  ；  and  more  than  likely  as  to  its  form,  those  who  anticipate  the 
outpouring  of  Pi  vine  indignation  being  seldom  able  to  diBcero  beforehand  the  special 
character  it  will  assume.  3.  Appropriate.  Lot  had  chosen  the  Jordan  circle  as  the 
most  advantageous  locality  for  thriving  in  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  Chedorlaomer's 
armies  swept  nis  folds  and  stalls  entirely  clean.  He  had  elected  to  live  among  the 
•filthy  Sodomites,  and  so  he  is  compelled  to  fare  as  they.  God's  recompenses  to 
evil-doers  (whether  saints  or  sinners)  are  never  unsuitable,  though  num，s  often  are. 
4.  Merciful.  He  might  have  lost  his  life  in  the  general  massacre  of  the  city's  inha- 
bitants, but  be  only  lost  his  property,  or  rather  it  was  not  yet  lost,  although,  doubtless, 
Lot  imagined  that  it  was  ；  only  pillaged  and  carried  off  along  with  himself,  his  wife, 
and  daughters.  So  God  ever  mingles  mercy  with  judgment  when  dealing  with  his 
people.  5.  Premonitory.  Though  all  retribution  is  not  designed  to  admonish  and 
reprove,  this  was.  The  vengeance  taken  on  the  wicked  at  the  day  of  judgment  will 
be  purely  punitive  ；  that  which  falls  upon  transgressors  while  on  earth  is  aimed  at 
their  amendment.  Unhappily,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Lot,  it  is  sometimes  in- 
efficacious. Instead  of  taking  warning  at  what  might  have  proved  his  ruin,  Lot  was 
no  sooner  rescued  than  he  returned  to  Sodom.  So  great  providentiad  judgments  and 
great  proyidential  mercies  are  often  equally  despis^. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 
Ch.  xiv. ᅳ The  kingdom  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  contending  powers  of  this 

World.    I.  GOD，8  JUDGMENTS  ABB  ALBBADT  BEGINNING  TO  FALL.    War  18  made  by  COtt- 

federate  kings  or  princes  against  the  people  of  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain,  who 
by  their  propinquity  would  natorally  be  leagued  together,  bat  by  their  common  rebel- 
lion against  Chedorlaomer  were  involved  in  a  common  danger.  Notice  the  indica- 
tion of  the  future  judgment  given  in  the  coarse  of  the  narrative ^ "the  vale  of 
Sddim  was  fall  of  slime-pits.  God's  vengeance  underlies  the  wicked,  ready  to 
buret  forth  on  them  in  due  time. 
II.  Thb  unfaithful  Lot  is  involved  in  thb  judgment.   He  and  bis  goods  are 
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token.  For  while  before  it  is  said  he  pitched  his  tent  near  to  Sodom,  now  we  find 
that  he  is  m  Sodom. 

III.  The  mediation  op  Abram,  repreeentttive  of  that  of  God's  people  in  the  world, 
procures  the  deliverance  of  the  backsliding.  He  has  already  succeeded  in  drawing 
strength  to  himself  ；  and  doubtless  Abntm  the  Hebrew  represented  a  nucleus  of 
higher  life  even  in  that  land  of  the  idolatrous  and  degenerate  which  was  recognised 
as  in  some  sense  a  refuge  to  which  men  could  appeal 

IV.  The  victory  of  thb  child  of  God,  with  his  small  company,  over  the  great 
army  of  heathen  is  typical.  It  represents,  like  the  victory  of  David  over  QoBath, 
&c.，  the  superior  might  of  the  spiritual  worid  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  27 "어 31). 

V.  The  homaqe  paid  to  Abram  m  the  conqueror  both  by  the  heathen  king  of 
8odom  and  the  priest* king  of  Salem  is  typical  of  the  superior  poeition  of  the  cove- 
nant people.  Abram  gave  tithes  to  Melchizedek  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  1 ― 7)  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  the  position  of  Melchizedek,  but  Melchizedek  blessed 
A  brain  as  the  possessor  of  the  promise.  The  idea  is  that  Melchizedek  was  the  priest 
of  a  departicg  dispensaiion,  Abram  the  recipient  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new. 

VI.  Abrah，8  strict  separation  from  the  worldly  power,  which  he  rested  on  an 
oath  of  faithfulness  to  God,  shows  that  he  is  decidedly  advancing  in  spiritual  charac- 
ter. The  contrast  is  very  striking  between  his  conduct  and  that  of  Lot  He  at  the 
same  time  does  not  attempt  to  enforce  his  own  high  principle  upon  others.  The 
Church  of  God  has  suffered  much  from  its  attempts  to  apply  its  own  high  rules  to 
the  world  instead  of  leaying  the  world  to  find  out  for  itself  their  superiority  and 
adopt  them. ― K. 


EXPOSITION. 


-And  th»T9  earna  0110  that  had 
••oaped.    Literally,  the  fugitive  ^ 


Ver.  13. 

Literally, 
article  denoting  tb< 
naanite,"  ch.  xil  6  (i 
Syntax,*  |  277,  a.).  , 
Hebrtw.   "  The  immi 


party,  the 
mufi,  as  in  *'  the  Ca- 
•  Ewald'a  '  Hebrew 
id  told  Abram  U10 

isfiuvialis, 
phrates,  if 


igrant  J 
vipar^Ct  from  beyond  the  - 
applied  to  the  patriarch  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  (LXX. ,  Aquik,  Origen,  Vulcate, 


>,  Ealisch)  ；  but  more  probably,  if 
irted  by  the  historian  to  distin- 


Abram  from  Mamre  the  Amorite,  "  the 
ndant  of  Eber"  (LyTa,  Drosios,  Calvin, 
Bush,  Candlish,  Murphy,  '  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary ； '  vide  onch.  x.  21 ).  For  he  dwelt ~~ 
literally,  <md  (sc.  at  that  time)  he  was  dwdU 
Una— in  U10  plain  ― rather  "oak  groves" 
(inde  ch.  xiii  18)— of  Mamre  the  Amorite, 
th«  brother  of  Ethool,  and  brother  of  Aner, 
concerning  whom  nothing  is  certainly  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  Canaanitish 
chieftains  (probably  possessine  some  rem- 
nant of  the  true  faith,  like  Melchisedeck) 
with  whom  the  patriarch  entered  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  And  these 
wore  eonfedarato— literally,  lords  of 
nant,  i  e.  masters  or  possessors  of  a  treaty 
"lord  or  possessor  of  dreams," 
19  ；  "  lords  or  masters  of  arrowB,"  2  Ki  ，' 
i.  8);  rendered  ownt/tdrai  (LXX)  =  lords  of 
the  oatii,  as  in  Neh.  vi  18,  cvopcoi  (LXX.) "ᅳ 
wit  Abram* 

Ver.  14.-— And  when  Abrmm  heard  that 
hit  brofhtr-HM)  called  aa  his  brother's  son,  or 


simply  as  his  relative  (ch.  xiii.  8) "ᅳ wm  talna 
oapihw,  lie— literally,  and  A«— •rmed— lit- 
endly,  caused  topour forth!  ^  &  <^rew  out  ^ 
a  body,  from  a  root  signifying  "to  pour 
out "  (GesenioB,  Fiiret)  ；  from  a  root  mean- 
inK  to  an8heath  or  draw  out  anything  aa 
scabbard,  and  hence  equivalent  to 
tivit,  he  sot  ready  (Onkelos,  Saadias, 
iuller?  Bash,  '  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary'). Ealisch  connects  both  senses  with 
the  root  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  others 
translate  "  numbered,"  reading  p^J  for  pTJ 
hit  trained ᅳ literally,  initiated,  instructed, 
but  not  necessarily  practised  in  arms  (Keil)  ； 
perhaps  only  familiar  with  domestie  duties 
(Ealisch),  since  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  show  that  Abram  conquered  not  by 
arms,  but  by  fedth— serrants,  born  in  hit  own 
hoaie ~ ie.  the  children  of  his  own  patri- 
archal family,  and  neither  purchaaed  nor 
taken  in  war— three  hundred  mnd  eighteen 
which  implied  a  houaehold  of  probably 
more  than  a  thousand  souls ~ and ―  along 
with  these  and  his  allies  (vide  ver.  24)— 
miriii«d  them ᅳ the  yictorious  Asiatica— unto 
Ban ~ which  is  here  substituted  for  its  older 
name  Laish,  for  which  vide  Josh.  xix.  47 
(Ewald),  though  regarded  by  some  as  not 
the  Laish  Dan  conquered  by  the  Danit 
bnt  probably  Dan-jaan,  mentioned  in  2  T 
xxiy.  6  (Hayemick,  Keil,  Kalisch)  ； 
which,  however,  ia  the  statement  of 
phu8  ('Ant,'  i.  10),  that  this  Dan  wai  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.    Murphy  regards 
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Dan  as  the  original  designation  of  the  town, 
which  was  changed  xmaer  the  Sidonians  to 
Laish  (lion)}  and  restored  at  the  conquest 
Clericas  suggests  tiiat  the  Jordan  fountain 
may  have  been  styled  Dan,  "Judge,"  and 
the  neighbouring  town  Laisii,  and  thkt  the 
Danitee,  observiDg  the  coincidence  of  the 
former  with  the  name  of  their  own  tribe, 
care  it  to  the  city  they  had  conquered. 
AlfoTd  is  doubtful  whether  Dcm-jaan  was 
Teally  different  from  Laish. 

Ver.  15.  ᅳ And  U  divided  ldmMlf  (i  e. 
liis  forces)  againit  them,  ho  and  hit  Mnr- 
ants  (along  with  the  troope  of  his  allies), 
\nj  idght,  and  (falling  on  them  unez] 
edlynom  different  quarters)  imote  tl 
aiid  purnied  them  unto  Hobah.  A  pi 
~'  )ba  is  mentioned  in  Judith  xy.  6  as 
t  to  which  the  Assyrians  were  pursued  by 
yictorioas  Israelites.  A  Tillage  of  the 
same  name  existed  near  Damascus  in  the 
time  of  Eusebiii8,  and  is  "probably  pre* 


served  in  the  village  Hcha^  mentioned  by 
Troilo,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Ikanascns  (Keil);  or  in  that  of  ffebah,  two 
miles  outside  the  walls  (Stanley,  '  Syria  and 
Palestine/  414,  k.),  or  in  Burzeh,  where 
there  is  a  Moslem  wely,  or  saint's  tomb,  called 
the  sanctuary  of  Abraham  (Porter's  '  Hand- 
book/ p.  492).  Wliioh  iato  thoUftof  (t.  e. 
to  the  north  of,  the  spectator  being  supposed 
to  look  eastward)  Bftinaiciis.  The  metropolis 
of  Syria,  on  the  river  Chiysorrhoas,  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Antili- 
bftnu8,  the  oldest  existing  city  in  the  world, 
beinff  possessed  at  the  present  day  of  150,000 
inhabitants. 

Ver.  16.— And  h«  brought  baek  all  th« 
goods.  Col'harecush.  The  LXX.  translate 
r^v  imrov,  as  if  they  read  K^"J  for  K^T.  And 
brought  again  hit  brother  Lot,  and  hif 
Kai  w&wra  rd  vitapx0VTa  ^tou 
And  th«  women  ako,  and  tho 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  13 16. ― The  kinsman  deliverer,  or  Abram/Cs  military  expedition.  I.  Abramt8 
slsvatbd  piett.  1.  Self-forgetful  maqnanimUp.  Had  the  patriarch  possessed  a 
less  noble  soul,  the  tidings  of  his  nephewY8  capture  would  almost  certainly  have 
kindled  in  his  breast  a  secret  feeling  of  complacency.  But  not  only  in  his  behaviour 
on  the  occasion  was  there  the  complete  absence  of  any  such  revengeful  disposition 
as  gloats  with  satisfaction  over  the  punishment  of  a  wrong-doer,  there  was  something 
like  a  manifest  unconsciousness  of  having  ever  suffered  injury  at  Lot's  hands  at  all. 
2.  Brotherly  compassion.  If  he  did  sometimes  admit  to  himself  that  his  nephew 
had  scarcely  acted  handsomely  towards  him,  any  feeling  of  resentment  with  which 
that  reflection  may  have  been  associated  was  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  sorrow 
which  he  felt  for  that  nephew's  fate.  After  all  Lot  was  his  dead  brother's  son,  and 
was  a  child  of  God  as  well,  and  he  could  not  choose  but  be  affected  by  the  melan- 
choly news.  Besides  being  self-forgetful,  the  piety  of  Abrara  was  sympathetic.  3. 
Active  benevolence.  Meekly  patient  of  injuries  when  inflicted  on  himself,  the 
patriarch  was  ever  ready  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  others,  even  of  the  undeserving. 
Nor  was  Lis  philanthropy  of  that  weakly  benevolent  sort  which  is  always  going  to 
do  some  act  of  kindness  to  others,  but  never  does  it,  or  is  80  unaccountably  slow 
in  doing  it  that  it  comes  to  be  practically  of  littlo  use,  or  that  would  willingly 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  if  it  could  only  be  done  without  much 
trouble  ；  on  the  contrary,  it  was  prompt,  decisive,  energetic,  and  carried  through 
with  much  labour,  and  at  considerable  risk  to  his  own  personal  safety. 

IL  Abbam's  hilitabt  genius.  1.  Unexpectedly  evoked.  The  last  thing  which 
ordinary  minds  would  anticipato  as  an  element  in  the  character  of  one  so  good,  pious, 
benevolent,  &nd  magnanimous  as  Abram  the  Hebrew,  there  is  yet  no  essential  incon- 
gruity between  the  talents  of  a  soldier  and  the  graces  of  a  Christian  ；  while  as 
tor  the  patriarch  suddenly  discovering  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander,  it  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  reply  that  hitherto  the  crisis  had  not  arrived  to  call  them  forth. 
The  annals  of  warfare,  both  ancient  and  modern,  attest  that  true  military  genius  has 
not  always  been  confined  to  professors  of  the  soldier's  art,  but  has  oftentimes  been 
discovered,  of  the  rarest  kind,  in  persons  who,  till  summoned  forth  by  Providence, 
have  been  engaged  in  peaceful  callings.  2.  Brilliantly  displayed.  In  the  gallant 
*       *  '  cn  are  exhibited  the  tactics  that  from  time  immemorial 


ploit  of  the  i 


lings.  v  ^ 

are  exhibited  the  tactics  tbat^from  time  immemorial  have 


en  adopted  by  all  great  generals ~~ by  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  of  Greece,  by  Julius 
,  bv  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Napoleon,  by 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Sherman  of  America,  and  again  by  Von  Moltke  of  Prus 


celerity  of  movement,  suddenness  of  attack,  skilful  division  of  forces,  outflaDking  and 
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outmarching  of  the  enemy  (cf.  Lange,  p.  405).  3.  Completely  successful.  The  foe 
was  defeated,  the  prisoners  and  spoil  were  recaptured,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Abram  or  his  allies  lost  a  man.  That  generalship  is  the  best  which  accomplishes  its 
object  at  the  least  expense  of  soldiers' olood  and  subjects'  treasure. 

III.  Abram's  wonder- working  faith.  It  afforded— 1.  A  syffifimt  ground  on 
which  to  go  to  war.  The  question  as  to  Abram，8  right  to  mingle  in  this  contest  in 
the  Sodom  valley  is  fairly  answered  by  replying  tbat  Abram  had  the  right  (1)  of 
natural  affection  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  nis  relative,  (2)  of  a  sacred  huma,  ity  to 
liberate  the  captive  and  punish  the  oppressor,  and  (3)  of  faith.  Already  God  had 
given  him  the  land,  and  we  are  fully  warranted  in  regarding  him  as  acting  in  this 
heroic  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  (under  God)  lord-paramount  of  the  soil.  2.  The 
necessary  power  with  which  to  prosecute  the  war.  Possessed  of  military  genius 
though  the  patriarch  was,  it  is  not  sapposable  that  he  entered  upon  this  campaign 
against  the  trained  armies  of  the  conquering  kings,  pursuing  them  along  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  track,  without  first  casting  himself  on  the  Almighty  arm  as  his 
strength.  And  if  that  Almighty  arm,  in  order  to  succour  him,  took  the  way  of 
developing  the  capabilities  for  warfare  which  had  hitherto  been  lying  dormant  in  his 
soul,  it  was  none  the  less  true  that  the  help  which  he  received  was  Divine.  3.  The 
apUndid  victory/  which  resulted  from  the  war.  Whether  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
(ch.  zi.  34)  thought  of  Abram  when  he  spoke  of  faith's  heroes  subduing  kingdoms 
and  waxing  valiant  in  the  figbt,  it  is  apparent  that  Isaiah  (ch.  xli.  2,  3)  ascribed  the 
triumph  or  the  son  of  Terali  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  thas  rewarded  the  faith 
which,  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  impulse,  sprang  to  the  relief  of  Lot. 

IV.  Abram's  typical  character.  The  symbolic  foreshadowing  of  the  great 
kinsman  Deliverer  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  1.  In  his  person  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  like  Abram,  was  the  kinsman  of  those  whom  he  delivered.  2.  The  work  he 
undertook,  like  that  of  Abram,  was  the  emancipation  of  his  brethren.  3.  As  in  the 
case  of  Abram,  that  work  consisted  in  despoiling  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
eviL  4.  The  motive  by  which  he  was  impelled  on  this  arduous  warfare  was,  like 
that  which  inspired  the  patriarch,  love  for  his  kinsmen.  5.  The  promptitude  of 
Christ  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  men  was  typified  by  Abram's  celerity  in  hastening  to 
the  rescue  of  Lot.  6.  As  the  campaign  of  Abram,  so  the  warfare  of  Christ  was 
carried  through  at  great  expense  of  toil  and  suffering  to  himself.  7.  In  the  faith  of 
Abram  was  snadowed  forth  the  calm  reliance  of  the  Saviour  that  all  he  did  was  in 
obedience  to  his  Father's  will.  8.  The  success  with  which  the  patriarch  was  rewarded 
was  emblematic  of  the  higher  victory  of  Christ. 

Learn ― 1.  To  imitate  the  piety  of  Abram.  2.  To  admire  in  him,  if  we  cannot  in 
ourselves,  the  possession  ot  superior  abilities.  3.  To  covet  earnestly  the  wonder- 
working faith  which  he  displayed.  4.  To  trust  in  the  great  kinsman  Deliverer  of 
which  he  was  the  type. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBa 

Vers.  13 "ᅳ 16. ᅳ" Abram's  expedition  a  sermon  for  the  New  Testament  Church.  L 
The  littlb  abmt  ；  emblematic  of  the  handful  of  Christ's  disciples  at  the  first,  and 
of  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  Church  still  ；  yet  "  God's  strength  is  ever  made 
perfect  in  weakness,"  and  so  "  the  weakness  of  God  becomes  stronger  than  men." 

II.  The  TBU8TY  confederates  ；  regarding  the  Amorite  chieftains  as  possessore  of 
the  true  faith,  suggestive  of  the  united  purpose  and  action  by  which  toe  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  its  parts  should  be  governed,  and  of  the  weakness  that  springs  from 
divided  counsels. 

III.  The  rapid  march  ；  a  picture  of  the  holy  celerity  and  earnest  zeal  with  which 
the  Church  should  set  about  her  enterprise  of  conquering  the  world  for  Christ  ；  a 
reminder  of  how  much  may  be  lust  by  delay. 

IV.  The  8KILFT7L  tactics  ；  proclaiming  the  same  doctrine  as  Christ » that  his  people 
should  be  wise  as  serpents  ；  revealing  the  necessity  for  the  Church  making  use  of  the 
most  brilliant  abilities  she  can  command  on  all  her  different  fields  of  action. 

V.  Thb  splendid  victory  ；  a  foreshadowing  of  the  final  triumph  which  awaits  the 
Church,  and  of  the  blessing  which,  through  its  instrumentality,  will  eventually 
descend  upon  the  world. ― W. 
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near  Scythopolis,  where  the  rains  of  Mel- 
chisedecVs  palace  were  said  to  exist  (Jerome), 
and  near  to  which  John  baptized  (Bochart). 
Brought  forth  bread  and  wino.  As  a  re- 
freshment to  the  patriarch  and  his  soldiers 
(Josephus,  Calvin,  Clarke,  Rosenmiiller), 
whicn,  however,  was  the  less  necessary  since 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  foe  were  in  pos- 
session of  Abram  and  his  men  (Ealisch)  ； 
hence  mainly  as  a  symbol,  not  of  his  trans- 
fereDce  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  to  the  patriarch, 
bread  and  wine  being  the  chief  prodactions 
of  the  ground  (Iightfoot),  or  of  his  gratitude 
to  Abram,  who  had  recovered  for  the  hmd 
peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity  (Delitzsch),  or 
of  the  institution  of  the  Sapper  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Bush)  ；  but  of  the  priestly  bene- 
diction which  followed  and  of  the  spiritual 
refreshment  which  it  conferred  upon  the  soul 
of  Abram  (Kalisch,  Murphy).  The  Romifih 
idea,  that  the  act  of  Melchisedeck  was  sacri- 
ficial, is  precluded  by  the  statement  that  he 
brought  forth  the  bread  and  wine  before  the 
people,  and  not  before  Go<L  And  he  was  th« 
prieit  Cohen;  one  who  undertakes  an- 
other's cause,  hence  one  who  acts  as  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  though  the  primary 
signification  of  the  root  is  doubtful  and  dis« 
puted.  The  necessity  for  this  office  has  its 
ground  in  the  sinfulness  of  man,  which  dis- 
qualifies him  for  direct  intercourse  with  a 
Holy  Being  (cf.  Kurtz,  1  Sacrificial  Worship, ' 
ch.  i  b. ).  The  occurrence  of  this  term,  here 
mentioned  for  the  first  time,  implies  the 
existence  of  a  regularly-constitutea  form  of 
worship  by  means  of  priests  and  sacrifices. 
Henco  the  Mosaic  cultus  afterwards  instituted 
may  only  have  been  a  resuscitation  and  fur- 
ther development  of  what  had  existed  from 
the  beginning.  Of  the  most  high  Ood. 
Literally,  M-Elion，  a  proper  name  for  the 
Supreme  Deity  (occurring  only  here,  in  the 
,tive  of  Abram's  interview  with  the 
, ,  of  which  the  first  term,  El，  from  the 
root  as  Elohim  (ch.  L  1,  q.  v.  )t  signifies 
the  Strong  One,  and  is  seldom  applied  to  God 
without  some  aoalifying  attribute  or  cogno- 
men, as  £l-Shaadait  or  £1,  the  God  of  Israel  ； 
and  the  second,  'Elion  (occurring  frequently 
afterwards,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  16  ；  Deut  xxxii. 
18  ；  Pa.  yiL  18  ；  ix.  2),  describes  God  as  the 
High,  the  Highest,  the  Exalted,  the  Supreme, 
ana  is  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with 
Jehovah  (Ps.  vii  18),  and  with  Elohim  (Pa. 
lvii.  3),  while  sometimes  it  stands  alone  (Ps. 
xzL  8).  Most  probably  the  designation  here 
describes  the  name  unaer  which  the  Supreme 
Deity  was  worshipped  by  MelchisedecK  and 

   p  _     the  king  of  Sodom,  whom  Abram  recognises 

in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a  city  j  as  followers  of  the  true  God  by  identifying, 


Ver.  17.— And  ih»  king  of  Sodom— Bera, 
or  his  successor  (vide  ver.  10)— went  out  to 
meet  him  (i.  e.  Abram)  after  his  return  from 
the  slaughter  (perhaps  too  forcible  an  expres- 
sion for  mere  defeat)  of  Ohedorlaomor,  and  tho 
kings  that  were  with  him  (the  entire  clause 
from  "  after"  is  parenthetical),  at  tho  vaUbj 
of  Sh*yeli.  A  valley  about  two  stadia  north 
of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  '  Ant./  viii.  10), 
8uppos<Hl  to  be  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Eedron^  where  Absalom's  piUar  was  after- 
wards erected  (2  Sam.  xviii  10)  ；  which  may- 
be correct  if  the  Salem  afterwards  mentioned 
was  Jerusalem  (vide  infra)  ；  but  if  it  was 
not,  then  the  exact  site  of  Shaveh  must  be 
leffc  undetermined.  WMeli  is  tho  king's 
dalo.  Or  valley  (emek)  ；  so  styled  becanse 
suitable  for  kingly  sports  or  military  exer- 
cises (Onkelos)  ；  becauso  of  its  beauty  (Poole)  ； 
because  Melchisedeck  had  his  camp  and  palace 
there  (Malyenda)  ；  or  most  likely  because  of 
the  interview  between  him  and  Abram  which 
there  occurred  (Eeil,  Lange),  with  which 
agteea  the  rendering  rb  itidiop  t&v  PaaiXiw 

Ver.  18.— And  Keloldtedeok*  "King of 
righteousness "  (Heb.  vii.  2)  ；  an  indication 
tluit  the  Canaanitish  language  was  Shemitic, 
haying  been  probably  adopted  from  the 
original  Shemite  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Not  a  titular  designation,  like  Augustus, 
Pharaoh,  or  Malek-ol-adel  (rexjustiu)  of  the 
Mohammedan  kings  (Cajetan),  but  the  name 
of  a  person  ；  neither  an  angel  (Origen),  nor 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Hieracas),  nor  some  ^reat 
Divine  power  (the  Melchisedecians),  all  of 
which  interpretations  are  baseless  conjectures  ； 
nor  Christ  (Ambrose),  which  is  contraiy  to 
Heb.  vi  20  ；  nor  Shem  (Targums,  Lyra,  WU- 
let,  Luther,  Ainsworth),  which  Heb.  vii,  8 
sufficiently  negatives  ；  but  most  probably  a 
Canaanitish  prince  by  whom  the  true  faith 
was  retained  amid  the  gloom  of  surrounding 
heathenirai  (Josephus,  Irenffias,  Easebius, 
Calvin,  A  Lapide,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Rosen- 
miiller, Oandhsh,  Bash),  though  it  has  been 
suggested  that  "the  enlightenment  of  the 
king  of  Salem  was  but  a  ray  of  the  sun  of 
Abram's  faith "  (Kalisch),  an  opinion  diffi- 
cult to  harmonise  with  Heb.  viL  4.  King  of 
Salem  ―  "king  of  peace"  (Heb.  vii  1). 
The  capital  of  Melchisedeck  was  either  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Salem, 
as  in  Ps.  lxzvi  2  (Josephus,  Onkelos,  Aben 
Ezra,  Eimchi.  Enobel,  Delitzsch,  Keil, 
Ealisch,  Murphy,  Bash)  ；  or  a  city  on  the 
other  side  Jordan  en  route  from  Damascus  to 
Sodom  (Ewald)  ；  or,  though  less  likely,  as 
k>  remote  from  Sodom  and  the  king's 
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as  in  ver.  22,  £l-£lion  with  Jehovah  (cf. 
Quarry,  p.  426). 

Ver.  19.— And  he  bleited  him  (in  which 
act  appears  his  distinctively  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter), mnd  laid  (the  form  of  the.  benediction 
is  poetical,  consisting  of  two  parallel  stanzas), 
Bleised  be  Abram— so  Isaac  blessed  Jacob 
(ch.  xxvii  27),  and  Jacob  Joseph  (ch.  xlviii 

15)  ,  conveying  in  each  case  a  Divine  bene- 
diction—of the  moit  high  God— ^  after  a 
passive  verb  indicating  the  efficient  cause 
(vide  Gesenius,  §  143, 2,  and  cf.  Gen.  xxxi  15  ； 
Prov.  xiv.  20)--peis6Mor ~ so  Onkelos  and 
Calvin  ；  but  koneh,  from  kahahf  to  erect,  set 
up,  hence  found  or  create,  means  founder  and 
creator  (Gesenius),  combines  the  meanings  of 
teriZtiv  and  Krav9ai  (Keil),  contains  no  indis- 
tinct allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  ch.  L  1 
(Murphy),  and  is  rendered  5c  tteriat  (LXX. ) 
and  gut  creavit  (Vulgate)-— of  heaven  and 
tarth- 

Ver.  20.— And  bloued  be  the  moit  high 
Ood  (cf.  ch.  ix.  26),  wlio  hath  delin 

tniggen,  a  word  peculiar  to  poetry  =  not) 
(of.  Ptot.  iv.  9  ；  IIo8ea  xi.  8)— thine  enei 
ᅳ tsarecha,  also  a  poetical  expression  =  *6yeb 
(cf.  Deut  zxzii  27  ；  Job  xvi  9  ；  Ps.  lxxzL 

16)  ~~ into  thy  hand.  And  he <ᅳ not  Melchise- 
deck  (Jewish  interpreters),  but  Abram  (Jose- 
pho8y  LXX,  Jonathan,  Heb.  vii  6) ^ gave 
him  (not  Abram,  but  Melchisedeck)  tithe! ~~ 
"  tenths. "  These,  being  the  customair  offer- 
ing to  the  Deity,  \^ere  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divine  priesthood  of  Melchisedeck. 
The  practice  of  paying  tithes,  primarily  a 
voluntary  tax  for  the  servants  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, appears  to  have  obtained  among  differ- 
ent nations  from  the  remotest  antiquity  {vide 
Dr.  Gilisbarg  in  '  Kitto's  Cyclopedia,'  art 
Tithes).  The  tithal  law  was  afterwards  in- 
corporated among  the  Mosaic  statutes  (Levit 
xxvii.  80—33  ；  Numb,  xviii.  21— 32)— of  aU 
― the  spoils  which  he  had  taken  (Heb.  vii  4. ) 

Ver.  21.— And  tho  king  of  8odom  (who, 
though  first  coming,  appears  to  have  retired 
in  favour  of  the  greater  personage,  Melchise- 
deck, and  to  have  witnessed  the  interview 
between  him  and  Abram,  but  who  now,  on 
its  termination,  advances laid  onto  Abram, 
― perhaps  anticipating  that  like  donations 
from  the  spoils  might  be  made  to  him  as  to 
Melchisedeck,  in  which  case  he  evinced  a 


remarkable  degree  of  generosity Give  m» 
the  pewoni— literally,  the  souls,  I  e.  those 
of  my  people  whom  you  have  recovered  (ct 
ch.  xii.  6,  in  which  the  term  is  employed  to 
describe  domestic  slaves) ᅳ and  take  th« 
goodf  to  thTMlf  (which,  Micbaelis  observes, 
ne  was  justly  entitled  to  do  by  right  of  con- 
quest). 

Ver.  22.— And  Abram  said  onto  the  Wng 
of  Sodom,  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand— a  com， 
mon  form  of  swearing  (Deat  xzxii  40  ； 
Ezek.  xx.  6,  6;  Dan.  xii  7  ；  Rev.  x.  5,  6 ; 
cf.  Virg.,  'JSn.,'  xii  195>—iinto  the  Lord  (Je- 
hovah  ；  which,  occurring  in  the  present  docu- 
ment, proves  the  antiquity  of  its  use  as  a 
designation  of  the  Deity),  the  moit  high  Ood, 
—M'Elion;  thus  identifying  Jehovah  with 
the  God  of  Melchisedeck,  and  perhaps  of  the 
king  of  Sodom  (vide  supra}— ih%  potsesaar 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

Ver.  23.— That  I  will  not  take— Uterally, 
if  {sc.  1  shall  take)  ；  an  abbreviation  for 
u  May  God  do  so  to  me,  if.  •  . ! "  (cf.  1  Sam. 
iii  17;  2  Sam.  iii  35).  The  particle 
has  the  force  of  a  negative  in  adjuration ― 
from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latcliet,  and 
that  I  will  not  take  an^  thing  (literally,  and 
if  I  shall  take  anything)  that  is  thine, ― 
literally,  of  all  that  (sc.  belongs)  to  thee— 
leit  thoa  thonldett  lay  (literally,  and  thou 
shcUt  not  say),  I  haw  made  Abram  rieh. 
Though  not  averse  to  accept  presents  from 
heathen  monarchs  (ch.  xii.  16),  the  patriarch 
could  not  consent  to  share  in  the  wealth  of 
the  impious  Sodomites  ；  in  this  a  striJdng 
contrast  to  Lot  , 

Ver.  24.— SaTe  — compounded  of 
^3,  not,  and  unto  =  not  unto  ；  a  par- 
ticle of  deprecation,  meaning, <f  nothing  shall 
come  unto  me  "  (cf.  ch.  xii  16) ~ only  that 
which  the  young  men— a  primitive  word 
(cf.  Sanscrit,  iiaraf  man  ；  nari,  ndri,  woman  ； 
Zend.,  ncere ;  Greek,  dvijp),  applied  to  a 
new-born  child  (Exod.  ii.  26  ；  1  Sam.  iv.  21), 
a  youth  of  about  twenty  (ch.  xxxi  v.  19  ；  xlL 
■  I  servant,  like  waic  (ch.  xxxviL  1 1  I 
Kings  v.  20),  a  common  soldier  (1  Kings  xz. 
15,  17,  19  ；  2  Kings  xix.  6)— have  eaten, 
and  tho  portion  of  the  men  who  went  with, 
me,  Aner,  EAcol,  and  Mamie;  let  them  take 
their  portion. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  VI—M.—VUited  by  kings.  I.  Thb  king  op  Salem.  1.  His  exalted  person. 
Neither  a  supramundane  being,  an  angel,  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Christ  ；  nor  one  of  the 
early  patriarchs,  such  as  Enoch  or  Shem;  but  a  Canaanitish  (Shemite  ？)  prince, 
whose  capital  was  Salem  (Jerusalem),  and  who  united  in  his  person  the  doable 
function  of  priest  and  monarch  of  his  people  ；  probably  the  last  official  representa- 
tive of  the  primitive  religion,  who  here  advances  to  meet  and  welcome  the  new  faith 
in  tiie  person  of  Abram,  as  at  a  later  period  John  Baptist  recognised  and  saluted 
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Christ.  2.  His  twofold  designation.  Melchieedeck,  king  of  Salem,  u  e.  king  of 
righteoiifine8s  and  kuig  of  peace  (Heb.  vii.  2)  ；  descriptive  of-— (1)  Personal  excellence. 
Pious  in  spirit  and  peace-loving  in  disposition,  he  was  not  only  fitted  to  be  a  type 
of  the  Meek  and  Holy  One,  but  admirably  qualified  to  be  a  governor  of  men  and  a 
minister  of  religion.  Happy  the  land  whose  throne  is  filled  by  purity  and  love,  and 
the  Church  whose  teachers  illustrate  by  their  lives  the  religion  they  profess  I  (2) 
Regal  sway.  Righteous  in  principle,  as  a  consequence  his  kingly  rule  was  peaceful 
in  administration  ；  thus  again  constituting  him  an  eminent  foreshadowing  of  tho 
righteous  King  and  Prince  of  peace,  as  well  as  an  instructive  pattern  and  ^uide  to 
earth's  rulers.  When  righteousness  and  peace  occupy  the  throne  they  seldom  fail 
to  reign  throughout  the  land.  (3)  Priestly  work.  The  specific  function  of  his 
sacerdotal  office  being  to  make  peace  between  God  and  sinful  men,  probably  by 
means  of  sacrifice,  and  tiius  to  cover  with  righteousness  as  with  a  garment  thoso  who 
were  exposed  to  condemnation,  he  a  third  time  symbolised  the  great  King-Priest  of 
the  New  Testament  Church  ；  while  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  proclaim  thin 
important  truth,  that  tiiey  who  labour  in  tho  priest's  office  should  diligently  strive  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  3.  His  mysterious  appearance.  Of  unknown  parentage,  of 
unrecorded  genealogy,  of  unchronicled  existence,  the  unique  personality  of  this  grand 
old  king-pnest  flashes  moteor-like  across  the  path  of  the  conquering  patriarch, 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  historical  obscurityj  and  almost  instantaneously  vanish- 
ing into  inscrutable  seclusion.  ^>irit-taught  writers  of  later  times  discerned  in  this 
ancient  figure,  so  enigmatical  and  mysterious,  a  Divinely-appointed  type  of  the  ever- 
living  High  Priest,  "  the  Son  who  is  consecrated  for  evermore."  4.  His  regal  kos- 
pitality.  Whatever  additional  significance  attached  to  the  banquet  on  the  plain  of 
Shaveh,  it  was  clearly  designed  as  a  refreshment  for  the  victorious  patriarch  and  his 
wearied  soldiers.  So  shoiHd  earthly  monarchs  gratefully  and  sumptuously  reward 
those  who  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  maintain  the  cause  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed  within  their  borders.  So  does  heaven's  King  provide  for  his  toiling 
foil  lowers.  5.  His  priestly  benediction,  (1)  The  blessing  conferred  on  Abram  was 
not  simply  the  expression  of  a  wish,  but  the  actual  conveyance  by  Divine  authority 
of  the  good  which  it  proclaimed  ；  and  so  is  Christ  invested  with  suprehie  power  to 
bless  and  save.  (2)  The  ascription  of  praise  to  God  was  a  sincere  declaration  of  the 
patriarch's  gratitude  for  the  heavenly  succour  vouchsafed  in  connection  with  his 
military  expedition  ；  and  bo  should  God's  redeemed  ones,  whom  he  has  delivered  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  cherish  a  lively  recollection  of  Divine  mercies,  and  offer 
heartfelt  thank^iviDgs  through  the  one  Mediator.  6.  His  public  recognition.  In 
presence  of  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  people,  his  confederates  and  their  forces,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  domestics,  the  patriarch  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Melchisedeck 
a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils.  Designed  as  a  solemn  act  of  worship  to  Jehovah,  it  was 
both  an  acknowledgment  of  the  claim  which  God's  minister  had  upon  his  countenance 
and  support,  and  a  symbol  of  the  service, ― the  voluntary  devotement  of  a  liberal 
portion  of  their  substance, ― which  should  by  all  saints  be  yielded  to  him  who  has 
been  constituted  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedeck. 

II.  The  king  of  Sodom.  1.  HU  courteous  behaviour.  Displayed  in  retiring 
before  Melchisedeck's  advance,  and  deferring  the  prosecution  of  his  suit  till  the 
termination  of  the  king-priest^B  interview  with  the  patriarch,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
suggesting  (1)  the  politeness  which  in  all  ranks  of  society,  but  especially  in  intelli- 
gent  and  educated  circles,  should  regulate  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man  ；  (2) 
vie  deference  which  should  be  paid,  Dy  even  kings  and  those  in  authority,  to  tlhe 
ministers  of  religion  ；  (3)  the  homage  which,  though  unwillingly,  the  world  some- 
times is  obliged  to  render  to  the  Church  ；  and  (4)  the  preference  which  should  ever 
be  assigned  to  heaven's  business  over  that  of  earth.  2.  His  generous  proposal. 
Made  to  Abram,  this  evinced ~ (1)  Lively  gratitude  towards  the  patriarch  for  his 
distinguished  services.  Persons  oi  known  profligacy  of  character  and  life  at  times 
discover  sparks  of  true  nobility  which  proclaim  them  not  entirely  lost;  and  not 
unfrequently  individuals  not  professing  to  be  pious  outshine  the  followers  of  Christ 
in  acts  of  self-renunciation,  and  in  thankful  acknowledgment  of  benefits  (Luke  xvii. 
IT):  (2)  Peaceful  disposition  in  himself,  which,  while  it  might  have  claimed  the 
entire  spoil,  and  perhaps  vindicated  the  justness  of  such  claim  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
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was  forward  to  avoid  strife  by  asking  only  the  persons.  Even  the  world  may 
occasionally  instract  the  Church  how  to  follow  peace  with  all  men.  (3)  Remarkable 
discernment  as  to  the  respective  values  of  men  and  things,  being  prepared  to  for^o 
the  goods  and  chattels  if  only  the  persons  were  restored  to  his  dominion.  3.  Sis 
r^jedted  liberality*  Generous  as  from  the  king  of  Sodom's  standpoint  the  proposal 
was,  it  was  repudiated  by  the  patriarch— (1)  In  absolute  entirety,  without  the 
reservation  of  so  much  as  a  thread  or  shoe-latchet  ；  another  proof  of  the  wholly 
unworldly  character  of  the  patriarch,  another  instanoe  of  self-sacrificing  magnanimity, 
of  apiece  with  his  surrender  of  the  land  to  Lot  (2)  With  shuddering  apprehension, 
lest  nis  fair  name  should  be  contaminated  by  participation  in  the  wealth  of  Sodom. 
So  should  God，8  people  not  let  their  good  be  eyil  spoken  of,  and  in  particular  look 
well  to  the  channels  through  which  the  treasures  that  enrich  them  come.  There  is 
ever  an  important  difference  between  the  wealth  which  proceeds  from  the  devil  and 
that  which  is  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Christ  (3)  With  unmistakable  sincerity, 
hB  revealed  by  his  Bolemn  adjuration.  God's  name,  while  to  be  taken  in  vain  by  none, 
may  on  appropriate  occasions  be  appealed  to  by  his  servants  to  vindicate  their  truth- 
fulness. (4)  After  equitable  reservation  of  the  just  claims  of  others,  of  the  rations 
of  hiB  soldiers,  which  were  not  to  be  repaid,  and  the  portions  of  his  allies,  which  were 
not  to  be  appropriated  unless  with  their  consent.  The  sacrifices  made  by  God's 
people  shoula  be  composed  of  their  own,  and  not  of  their  neighbour's  property. 

Learn ~~ 1.  That  God's  faithful  servants  are  sure  to  win  the  approbation  of  good 
men  and  the  benediction  of  Heaven.  2.  That  the  friendship  of  wicked  men  and  the 
congratulations  of  the  world  should  never  be  desired  by  the  saints. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  18 ~ 20. A  hing-priest.  "  And  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine:  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  And  he  blessed 
Abraham,"  &c.  When  tiie  king  of  Sodom  was  beaten  in  a  war  with  Ohedorlaomer, 
Lot  was  involved  in  the  overthrow.  Ohedorlaomer  was  a  warrior  of  great  power, 
and  his  very  name  was  terrible.  Five  confederate  kings  had  in  vain  resisted  bim 
with  his  three  auxiliaries.  He  whom  kings  could  not  oppose  the  simple  patriarch 
Abraham,  with  armed  herdsmen,  will  attack  and  conquer.  His  kinsman  Lot  is  in 
captivity  ；  Abraham  will  deliver  him  or  die  in  the  attempt.  How  nobly  shines  the 
character  of  Abraham  in  this  determination.  Lot  had  separated  from  him  through 
a  misunderstaDding,  and  had  chosen  the  most  fertile  district,  and  left  Abraham  &e 
least  promisiDg,  yet  Abraham  forgets  all,  when  his  relative  is  in  danger.  At  great 
rifik  he  undertakes  his  deliverance.  He  armed  his  "trained  servants,"  pursnes  the 
enemy,  comes  upon  them  "  by  night, M  divides  his  smaU  band  into  three  companies, 
and  makes  an  assault  at  once  on  the  right,  the  centre,  and  flank  of  the  enemy.  He 
roats  and  pursues  them,  smiting  many  and  taking  much  spoil.  He  accomplishes 
above  all  nis  one  desire,  the  restoration  of  Lot  to  liberty.  As  Abraham  returns, 
flushed  witK  conquest,  he  is  met  at  the  gates  of  Salem  by  Melchizedek,  bringing  to 
him  bread,  wine,  and  the  Divine  benediction. 

I.  Thb  designation  and  character  of  Melchizbdbk.  He  is  king  and  priest. 
His  name  means,  king  of  righteousness.  He  dwells  in  Salem,  the  place  of  peace.  He 
did  not  go  out  to  war,  and  had  no  part  in  the  quarrel  between  Ohedorlaomer  and  the 
king  of  Sodom.  He  had  lost  no  relatives,  and  had  no  reason  for  fighting.  Had 
cunning  foes  attacked  his  city  of  peace,  he  would  doubtless  have  driven  them  off 
if  possible.  A  king  of  righteousness,  he  would  not  think  it  bis  duty  to  submit  to 
tinrighteoa8iie88.  He  was,  however,  left  unattacked  by  the  fierce  Ohedorlaomer,  and 
took  care  to  provoke  no  quarrel.  Perhaps  he  was  not  assailed  because  universally 
respected  as  a  man  of  peace  and  a  priest  of  God.  This  reason  may  have  availed 
in  that  early  age,  and  in  respect  to  the  first  war  of  which  we  have  any  account,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  would  be  accounted  a  sufficient  reason  now.  Various  havo 
been  the  speculations  as  to  who  Melchizedek  was.  Some  believed  that  he  was 
Enoch  come  back  to  earth,  or  Job,  the  tried  one  ；  others,  that  he  was  Shem,  the  best 
son  of  Nodi.  This  is  possible,  as,  according  to  calculations  made,  Shem  survived 
Abraham  forty  years  ；  but  it  is  improbable,  beoaose  Moses  would  have  spoken  of 
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8hem  by  his  proper  name,  and  because  that  would  not  apply  which  is  said  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  in  Heb.  vii.  3 ~ that  he  was  "  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life."  We  know  the  ancestry 
of  Shem,  but  not  that  of  Melchizedek.  The  difficult  passage,  the  third  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  means,  probably,  merely  this ― that  his  descent  was  not  known, 
and  that  his  priesthood  was  not  inherited  or  derived  from  others,  but  one  resting 
in  his  individual  character.  Thus  Noah,  Job,  Hobab  or  Jethro,  and  Balaam  acted 
as  independent  -priests,  and  their  offerings  were  recognised  by  God.  Melchizedt,^, 
in  his  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  God,  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  priest,  and  his 
life  was  like  a  star  shining  amid  the  general  heathenism  of  Canaan.  He  also  came 
like  a  streak  of  light,  neither  the  coming  nor  the  going  of  which  could  eanil  ■ 
discerned.  We  are  told  of  him  that  he  was  "  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of 
life."  Some  have  therefore  thought  that  Melchizedek  was  an  angel  or  a  pre-incarnn- 
tion  of  Christ  ；  if  so,  Christ  would  have  been  the  type  and  the  antitype.  But  that 
which  is  thought  to  be  spoken  of  the  man  refers  to  his  office  ；  it  was  without  definite 
beginning  or  ending.  The  Levitical  priesthood  bad  a  definite  beginning  and  ending; 
that  of  Melchizedek  is  never  ended.  The  one  stood  in  carnal  ceremonies,  the  oUier 
ill  the  power  of  a  holy  character.  The  Levitical  was  introduced  because  of  Uie 
unfitness  of  all  to  become  "  kings  and  priests  unto  God  ； "  but  that  of  Melchizedek, 
being  according  to  character,  has  no  "end  of  days."  It  foreshadowed  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  whose  work  never  passeth  away,  but  who  abideth  a  priest  continually. 
Melchizedek  was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  one  great  High  Priest,  the  holiest  of  all  on 
earth,  and  who  enters  for  us  into  the  holiest  place.  The  omissions  concerning 
parentage  or  the  beginning  of  his  priesthood  were  probably  designed  by  God,  that 
in  Melchizedek ― the  most  prominent  of  patriarchal  priests ~ there  might  be  a  more 
significant  typo  of  him  who  is  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  This 
would  explain  the  force  of  the  prophecy  in  Ps.  ex.,  and  the  jvords  m  Heb.  vii 
Indeed  the  Levitical  priesthood  could  not  supply  a  perfect  type,  for  it  had  no  one 
who  was  at  once  a  priest  and  king.  Moses  claimed  not  to  be  priest  or  kin^.  David 
ventured  not  to  intrude  into  the  priestly  office.  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  when  he  blessed  the  people,  gave  sacrifices  for  the  priests  to  offer,  but  he 
slew  them  not  Uzziah  attempted  to  intrude  into  the  priestly  office,  but  was  stricken 
with  leprosy.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  there  was  no  one  who  in  his  person 
could  represent  the  twofold  character  of  Christ  as  the  only  High  Priest  and  universal 
King,    tjnder  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  and  in  Melchizedek,  there  is  tliis  very 

Slain  type  of  Christ  in  his  prieetly  and  regal  character.  Melchizedek  may  never 
aye  imagined  how  great  was  the  dignity  put  upon  him  as  a  type  of  Christ  lining 
a  quiet,  pure,  and  devoted  life,  he  becomes  accepted  by  his  fellows  as  a  priest  of  the 
Most  High,  and  becomes  the  type  of  him  who  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

IL  The  BiGNiFicANck  in  the  recorded  acts  of  Melchizedek.  1.  Refreshing 
the  weary.  "  Brought  forth  bread  and  wine,"  that  Abraham  might  eat  and  be 
strengthened.  Possibly  part  of  the  wine  was  poured  out  as  an  oblation.  When 
those  who  met  wished  to  seal  a  friendship,  they  brake  bread  or  partook  of  a  meal 
together.  Thus  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  indication  of  our  union  with  Christ <~ of  a 
frienddiip  on  his  part  for  us  sinners,  cemented  by  his  suffering.  He  gave  himself 
to  be  the  Bread  oi  Life  for  us.  We  are  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  eat  of  his  flesh  and 
drink  of  his  blood,  or  we  have  no  life  in  us.  Christ  oft  thus  comes  forth  to  meet 
the  weary  pilgrims  and  soldiers  of  the  cross.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  the 
previous  weary  march,  the  confusion  and  the  conflict,  that  fits  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  have  had  to  battle  with  tempta- 
tions of  various  kinds,  and  come  stained  with  the  dust  and  blood  of  battle  to  the 
table  of  our  Lord,  and  here  he  meets  us  and  refreshes  us.  We  begin  here  to  see  the 
meaning  of  all  the  conflict  and  burden  of  life.  His  word  acquires  more  meaning, 
and  his  Spirit  rests  upon  us  with  greater  power,  as,  just  outside  the  gates  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  we  sit  and  rest  awhile  ere  pursuing  oar  way  and  battling  again 
with  sin.  What  tiioughtfulDess  there  was  in  this  act  of  Melchizedek  ！  Single  acts 
like  tfiese  tell  what  is  the  character  of  a  man.  How  it  hints  at  the  thoughtfulness 
of  Christ  for  us  in  all  our  spiritual  struggles  I  2.  Melchizedek  also  "blessed" 
Abraham,    He  pronounced  upon  him  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  on  unselfish 
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performance  of  duty.  God's  blessing  is  Abraham's  great  reward,  and  a  man  was  its 
mouthpiece.  Because  God's  approval  was  his  reward  he  would  not  retain  the  spoil, 
although  urged  by  the  king  or  Sodom  to  keep  the  goods,  and  eimply  hand  over  tlie 
persons  of  his  captive  subjects.  The  appro v«l  of  God  expressed  through  conscience 
or  the  words  of  the  good  should  be  the  Cliristian's  one  desired  reward.  The  bless- 
ing will  always  come  in  the  way  of  duty.  3.  Melchizedek  claimed  the  honour  of 
the  victory  for  God.  "Blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  who  hath  delivered  thine 
enemies  into  thine  hand."  Before  the  king  of  Sodom  Abraham  is  reminded  of  his 
dependence  on  God  ；  thus  before  the  world  the  Christian  shows  forth  his  dependence 
on  the  Spirit's  help  and  "on  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  We  may  never  be 
ashamed  to  confess  Christ  Abraham  readily  recognised  the  claim  of  God.  He 
gave  & 8  a  thank  offering  a  tenth  part  of  all  he  had  tdken.  That  which  he  gave,  was 
nis  by  custom  and  right.  He  gives  it  to  God.  God  would  not  accept  that  which 
is  wrung,  by  force,  from  another.  He  would  say,  "  Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hand  ？  "I  hate  robbery  for  burnt  offering."  God  only  accepts  that  which  is 
righteously  and  willingly  offered.  If  taxes  are  imposed  men  pay  them,  but  often 
when  it  is  left  to  their  conscience  they  neglect  their  duty.  Better,  however,  that 
no  tenth  or  titbings,  no  ratings  and  taxings,  should  be  paid  than  that  God's  cause 
should  be  sustain^!  unwillingly.  As  God  gives  us  all  we  possess  in  love,  as  he 
sustains  and  pardoDS  us  in  love,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  love  him  and  readily  serve 
in  return.  We  should  devote  all  we  are  and  have  to  Christ.  Talente  and  pos- 
sessions are  his,  and  should  be  held  in  stewardship  as  from  him.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  is  by  our  gifts  or  good  works  we  are 
saved.  Many  err  here.  It  is  only  through  Christ  that  our  doings  or  persons  can 
be  accepted,  even  as  Abrah&mf8  gifts  were  through  Melchizedek.  Christ  is  our 
Priest  and  Sacrifice.  Do  not  attempt  to  slight  him.  Trust  in  his  merits,  work,  and 
intercession.  Let  him  have  the  pre-eminence.  Christ  must  rule  in  our  hearts  aod 
lives.  The  will  must  be  given  into  his  hands.  Life  must  be  held  as  a  gift  from 
him,  and  eternal  life  will  be  his  certain  bestowal  hereafter.  4.  Melchizedek  gave 
to  Abraham  cheering  words  and  stimulus.  This  was  more  almost  than  the  refreeh- 
nient.  Here,  as  we  meet  in  communion  with  one  another  and  with  Christ,  we  have 
great  joy.  Christ  cheers  us.  We  feel  we  can  go  forth  boldly,  and  that  when  sin 
meets  us  we  cod,  in  Christ' 8  strength,  say,  "  Stand  aside  ； "  when  hopes  are  cut  off,  as 
Lot  was  from  his  home,  we  can  recover  them  through  the  cross.  Thus  our  arms  are 
nerved  and  hearts  made  strong  for  the  future  conflict  All  the  joy,  however,  is  only 
a  foretaste  of  that  which  will  be  ours  when  Christ  shall  meet  us  at  the  gate  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  shall  lead  us  in  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Melchizedek,  and  all  those  who  Lave  been  faithful  to  him.  What  will  be  our  joy 
when  we  shall  enter  to  abide  in  the  "  city  of  peace  "  with  the  "  King  of  righteous- 
nessY>  for  ever  I  May  none  of  us  know  what  will  be  the  bitter  pain  of  those  who 
shall  vainly  call  from  witiiout,  because  the  door  is  shut,  and  the  Master  has  entered 
in  with  those  who  were  ready. ― H. 

Ver.  19. ― Melchizedek  blessina  Abraham.  "And  he  blessed  him,  and  said, 
"  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."  Wher- 
ever in  Scripture  Melchizedek  is  spoken  of,  it  is  as  a  type  of  Christ  (Ps.  ex.  4  ；  Heb. 
v.,  vj.,  vii.).  We  may  so  regard  him  here,  and  consider  his  act  in  its  typical  light. 
Outwardly  the  transaction  was  of  little  mark.  A  band  of  men  under  Gnedorlaomer 
carried  off  Lol^  along  with  other  spoil,  from  Sodom.  Abram,  on  learning  this,  armed 
his  household,  pursued  the  invaders,  routed  them,  and  set  the  captives  free.  On  his 
return  Melchizedek,  the  head  of  a  tribe  near  the  line  of  march,  came  out  to  offer 
refreshment  to  his  men  ；  and  as  priest  of  his  tribe  he  blessed  Abram.  Whether 
the  type  was  understood  by  Abram  or  Melchizedek  matters  not.  These  things  are 
written  for  our  learning.   We  see  in  them  Christ  bestowing  his  blesRing. 

I.  The  occasion  of  thb  blessing.  After  conflict  Our  Lord  the  antitype  of 
Melchizedek,  as  King  of  peace  (Isa.  ix.  6  ；  cf.  Lake  ii.  14  ；  John  xiv.  27).  Yet  the 
Christian  life  is  emphatically  one  of  warfare  (Ephes.  vi.  11 ― 13  ；  2  Tim.  ii.  3  ；  cf.  Gen. 
xxxii.  24;  1  Pet.  v.  8;  also  Rev.  ii.,  iii. ― "  to  him  that  overcometh,"  &c.).  The 
nature  of  that  fight  is  against  temptationB  to  unbelief*   The  fight  of  faith  (1  Tim. 
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vi.  12).  The  renewal  under  Christ  of  the  battle  lost  in  Eden  (2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  John 
v.  4).  Circumstances  may  vary.  The  trial  may  be  apparent  or  not.  There  may  be 
no  outward  sufEeriog,  no  visible  hindrance.  But  what  a  struggle  is  implied  in  2  Cor. 
z.  5.  It  is  the  struggle  against  unbelief  ；  to  resist  the  power  of  things  seen  ；  to 
overcome  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?"  to  realise  habitually  the  "  city  which  hath 
foundations  "  (cf.  Phil.  iii.  20)  ；  to  rest  on  God's  promisee  in  simplicity  (Phil.  iii.  7). 
As  often  as  this  straggle  is  honestly  waged  a  blessing  is  bestowed  (James  i.  2  ；  cf. 
Matt.  vii.  13  ；  xvi.  24  ；  Acts  xiv.  22).  We  naturally  love  spiritual  ease,  but  trial  is 
better  (Ps.  cxix.  71). 

II.  The  soubcb  op  the  BLESSING.  "  The  most  high  God,  possessor,"  &c.  1.  All 
blessing  is  from  God.  We  acknowledge  this  ；  but  Isa.  x.  13  is  a  natural  feeling.  We 
instinctively  look  to  second  causes ；  yet  without  this  "looking  upward "  we  cannot 
truly  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done;"  we  cannot  really  live  a  God  ward  life.  Compare 
Melchizedek's  words  with  our  Lord's  (John  xiv.  13 ~ 16  ；  xvi.  23),  and  their  fulfil- 
ment in  his  receiving  for  men  (Ps.  lxviiL  18)  all  needful  gifts ~ forgiveness,  sonship, 
right  to  pray,  means  of  grace,  opportunities  of  work.  2.  All  creation  used  by  hun 
as  means  of  bestowing  his  blessing  (cf.  Kom.  viii.  28).  Sorrows  (Rom.  v.  3  ； 
Heb.  xii  11)  and  joys  (Rom.  ii.  4)  are  alike  instruments  of  good  (cf.  Ps.  cxvi.  12; 
cxix.  67). 

IIL  The  fbtjit  op  the  blessing.  Closer  walk  with  God.  The  events  of  this 
chapter  were  followed  by  more  vivid  spiritual  manifestations  to  Abram.  And  thus 
our  spiritual  life  advances.  The  blessing  is  God's  free  gift  ；  but  through  conflict 
with  evil  the  soul  is  prepared  to  receive  it  (cf.  Ps.  xcvii.  10).  As  in  natural  life 
powers  are  increased  by  exercise,  or  rather  by  God's  gift  on  this  condition,  so  in  the 
spiritual  the  conflict  of  self-denial,  our  Saviour's  blessing,  and  the  "spirit  of  adop- 
tion "  are  inseparably  linked  together.  "  Grace  for  grace  "  should  be  the  Christian's 
motto  ；  ever  pressing  onwards.  And  as  we  can  assign  no  limits  to  God's  blessing,  so 
neither  is  there  any  limit  to  our  nearness  to  him. ― M. 

Ver.  20.—Tke  Church  militant.  I.  The  enemies  of  the  Church.  Like  AbramT8 
—1.  Numerous.    2.  Formidable.   3.  Exulting. 

II.  The  triumph  of  the  Church.  Like  Abram's ― 1.  Certain.  2.  Complete. 
3.  Final. 

III.  The  thanksgiving  op  the  Church.  Like  Abram's— 1.  Due  to  God  most 
high.  2.  Offered  through  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  3.  Expressed  in  self- 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God. ~ W. 

Vers.  22, 23. Abraham^  independent  spirit*  "  And  Abraham  said  to  the  king  of 
Sodom,  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoelatchet,"  &c. 
When  Lot  chose  the  plains  of  Sodom  he  knew  not  what  trials  awaited  him  there. 
The  king  of  Sodom  was  attacked  and  defeated.  He  escaped,  but  many  of  his  sub- 
jects were  either  slaughtered  or  made  captive.  Lot  was  carried  away  by  tho  invading 
host  Abraham  delivers  him.  On  his  return,  flushed  with  victory,  he  is  met  by  two 
persons ― Melchizedek  and  the  king  of  Sodom.  To  the  first  he  gives  tithes,  as  a 
thank  offering  ；  from  the  second  he  will  not  receive  anything  for  all  the  risk  he  had 
run  in  the  conflict.  If  Abraham  had  taken  all  the  spoil,  it  would  only  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  that  age  ；  but  a  principle,  and  not  a  custom, 
is  his  guide. 

I.  i^RAHAM  WISHED  TO  AVOID  PLACING  HIMSELF  UNDER  OBLIGATION  TO  A  WOELDLY 
MAN. 

II.  Abraham  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  too  great  intimacy  with  an 

UNRIGHTEOU8  HAN. 

III.  Abraham  wished  to  show  that  the  servant  of  the  most  high  God  can 

DO  GOOD  WITHOUT  HOPE  OF  EBWAED. 

IV.  Abraham  wished  to  show  how  undesirablb  a  practice  it  was,  to  gain  by 

THE  MISFOBTUNE8  OF  OTHBR8, 

V.  Abraham  wished  to  show  that  God,  and  a  spirit  of  contbntedness,  wbrb 

A  GOOD  HANTS  TRUE  BIf»BS. 
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How  much  better  to  act  thus  than  to  permit  the  ungodly  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  say,  with  respect  to  professedly  religious  men,  that  they  are  just  as  greedy 
and  worldly  as  the  most  irreligious. ― H. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Ver.  1. ~ After  th«t6  thingf ~ the  events 
just  recorded— the  word  of  the  Lord— Deft- 
er Jehovah;  the  first  occurrence  of  this 
remarkable  phrase,  afterwards  so  common  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Exod.  ix.  20  ；  Numb, 
iii  16  ；  Dent,  xxxiv.  5  ；  1  Sam.  iii.  1  ；  Pa 
xxxiii.  6,  tt  passim).  That  this  waa  a  per- 
sonal designation  of  the  pre-incarnate  Logos, 
if  not  susceptible  of  complete  demonstration, 
yet  receives  not  a  little  sanction  from  the 
language  employed  throughout  this  narra- 
tive (cf  vera.  5,  7,  9,  13,  14,  kc.).  At  least 
tiie  expression  denotes  "  the  Lord  manifest- 
ing himself  by  speech  to  his  servant "  (Mur- 
phy ；  vide  ch.  i.  3)— eame  (literally,  t^cu)  onto 
Abram  in  a  yitioii ― a  night  vision,  but  no 
dream  (vide  ver.  5).  Biblically  viewed,  the 
vision,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
dream,  defines  the  presentation  to  the  bodily 
senses  or  to  the  mental  consciousness  of 
objects  U8nally  beyond  the  sphere  of  their 
natural  activities  ；  hence  visions  might  be 
imparted  in  dreams  (Numb.  xii.  6),  or  in 
trances  (Numb.  xxiv.  4,  16,  17).  8ayingf 
Pear  not,  Abrain.  With  allusion,  doubtless, 
to  the  patriarch'8  mental  dejection,  which 
was  proDably  occasioned  by  the  natural  re- 
action consequent  upon  bis  late  high-pitched 
excitement  (cf.  1  Kings  xix.  4),  which 
might  lead  him  to  anticipate  either  a  war  of 
revenge  from  the  Asiatic  monarchs  (Jona- 
than), or  an  assault  from  the  heathen  Canaan- 
ites,  already  jealous  of  his  growing  power, 
or  perhaps  ooth.  Wordsworth  observes  that 
the  words  here  addressed  to  Abram  are  com- 
monly employed  in  Scripture  to  introduce 
announcements  of  Christ  (Luke  i  13,  30  ； 
ii  10  ；  John  xii.  15  ；  cf.  St  John's  vision, 
Rev.  iv.  1  )•  I  am  thy  ihidd,  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  Literally,  thy  reward} 
exceeding  abundantly,  the  niphil  inf.  abs. 
fl^in  being  always  used  adverbially  (cf. 
Neh.  ii  2;  iii  88).  The  other  renderiM, 
"thy  reward  is  exceeding  great"  (LXXT, 
Rosenmiiller,  Delitzscb,  Ewald),  fails  to  give 
prominence  to  the  thought  that  the  patri- 
arch's reward  was  to  l»  the  all-suflicient 
Jehovah  himselfl  It  is  not  needfxil  to  sup- 
pose with  Lange  an  actual  vision  of  a  shield 
and  treasure. 

Ver.  2.— And  Abram  said,  Lord  Ood. 
Adonai  Jehovah;  the  first  use  of  these 
terms  in  combination,  the  second,  which 
usually  has  the  vowel-points  of  the  first, 
being  here  written  with  the  vocalisation  of 


Hohim.  AcUmai,  an  older  plural  form  of 
Adcnirn,  pluralu  excellentue  (Gesenius), 
though  by  some  the  termination  is  regarded 
as  a  suffix  (Ewald,  Flint),  is  a  term  descrip- 
tive of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  from  adan 
=  dun,  or  din,  to  rule  or  judge  ；  connected 
with  which  is  the  Phoenician  aden,  an  hon- 
orary epithet  of  deity,  and  recognised  as 
such  in  Deut  x.  17  (vide  Furst,  '  Hebrew 
Lexicon/  sub  voce).  What  wilt  thou  give 
met  teeing  I  go  ―  literally,  and  I  going 
=  iyw  aroXvofiat  (LXX 나  Jonathan)  ；  ex 
hoc  vita  ducedam  (Rosonmiiller)  ；  but  this, 
though  the  word  "go  "  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  "die"  (Ps.  xxxix.  14),  does  not 
seem  necessary ~~ ehildletf ~ solitary,  deso- 
late, hence  devoid  of  ofispring,  as  in  Levit. 
ch.  xx.  20,  21  ；  Jer.  xxii.  30  ―  and  the 
tUwnrd—Ben'Meshek  ；  either  (1)  the  son  of 
ronning  (from  shakak,  to  run)  =  JUius  dts- 
curHtatis,  i  e.  the  steward  who  attends  to 


my  domestic  affairs  (Onkelos,  Drusiua)  ；  or, 
and  with  greater  probability,  (2)  the  son  of 
possession  (from  mashak,  to  hold),  i、  e.  the 


possessor  of  my  house,  or  heir  of  mj  pro- 
perty (Gesenius,  Fiiret,  Delitzscb,  Keil,  Ka- 
lisch) of  my  home  is  this  Elieier  of  Damaa- 
cm.  Literally,  Dammesek  Eliezer.  The 
paronomasia  of  this  utterance  is  apparent, 
and  was  obviously  designed  to  impart  a 
touch  of  pathos  to  the  patriarch,8  grief  by 
pointing  out  the  coincidence  that  tne  Ben- 
meshek  of  bis  house  was  either  Dammesek 
(Damascus)  in  the  person  of  Eliezer  (De- 
iitzsch,  Keil),  or  the  Damascene  Eliezer  (On- 
kelos, Syriac,  Aben  Ezra,  Calvin,  Lange, 
Murphy),  or  Dammesek^ Eliezer  as  one  word 
(Eahsch). 

Ver.  3.— And  Abram  said,  Behold,  to  me 
thou  bait  giyen  no  ieed  :  and,  lo,  one  born 
in  my  house  (literally,  the  son  of  my 
house,  i.  e.  Eliezer)  if  mine  heir.  The 
language  of  the  patriarch  discovers  three 
things :  (1)  a  natural  desire  to  hare  a 
child  of  his  own  ；  (2)  a  straggle  to  hold  on 
by  the  promise  in  face  of  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  ；  and  (8)  an  obvious  on  willing- 
ness to  part  with  the  hope  that  the  promise, 
however  seemingly  impossible,  would  event- 
ually be  realised.  This  unwillingness  it  was 
which  caused  him,  as  it  were,  so  pathetically 
to  call  the  Divine  attention  to  nis  childless 
condition  ；  in  response  to  which  he  received 
an  assurance  that  must  have  thrilled  bis 
anxious  heart  with  joy. 

Ver.  4. >ᅳ And,  behold,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  him,  laying,  This  ihall  not 
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be  thin0  heir  ；  but  lie  that  ihall  oome  forth 
out  of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir. 

Ver.  5. ― And  he  (Jehovah,  or  "the 
Word  of  the  Lord")  brought  him  ibrth 
" ,  and  Mid,  Look  now  toward  heaven, 
L  the  start,  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
(a  proof  that  Abram's  vision  was  not 
Am):  and  he  said  onto  him,  So  ihall 
fhj  seed  be.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Abram's  vision  was  miraculously  quickened 
to  penetrate  the  depths  of  space  and  gaze  upon 
the  vastness  of  the  stellar  world,  since  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  would  not  re- 
present an  innumerable  multitude  (Candlish). 
Ver.  6.— And  he  believed  in  the  Lord. 


MUMi  upon;  and  this  describes  exactly  ^ 
mental  act  of  the  patriarch,  who  Teposed  his 
confidence  in  the  Divine  character,  and  based 
bis  hope  of  a  future  seed  on  the  Divine 
word.  And  he  counted  it  to  him.  'EXoytc^ij 
airtf  (LXX.),  which  is  followed  by  nearly 
all  the  ancient  versions,  and  by  Paul  in 
Rom.  iv.  8  ；  but  the  suffix  ？ |  (a  feminine  for 
a  neuter,  as  in  Job  y .  9 ;  Ps.  xii  4 ;  zxviL  4  ； 


vide  Glass, '  PhiL,*  lib.  iii  cp.  i  19),  clearly 
indicates  the  object  of  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb  II^H,  to  think,  to  meditate,  and 
then  to  impute  (XoyiZofiat),  followed  by  ！? 
of  pere.  and  acc  of  the  thing  (cf.  2  Saml 
xix.  20  ；  Ps.  xxxii.  2).  The  thing  in  this 
case  was  his  faith  in  the  Divine  promise. 
For  righteontneM.  p5!V  =  ^€  HieaioovvfiY 
(LXX.)  ；  neither  for  merit  and  justice  (Rabbi 
Solomon,  Jarchi,  Ealisch)t  nor  as  a  proof 
of  his  probity  (Gesenius,  RosenmiilJer)  ； 
but  unto  and  with  a  view  to  justification 
(Rom.,  iv.  8),  so  that  God  treated  him  as 
a  righteous  person  (A  Lapide),  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  that  he  was  now  "cor- 
respondent to  the  will  of  God  both  in 
character  and  conduct "  (Keil),  but  in  the 
senae  that  he  was  now  before  God  accepted 
and  forgiven  (Luther,  Calvin,  Murphy, 
Candlisa),  which  "paiive  righteousness," 
however,  ultimately  wrought  in  him  an 
"  active  righteousness  of  complete  conform- 
ity to  the  Divine  will"  (' Speaker's  Com- 
mentary ,)• 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  IS.— Under  the  stars  vnth  God.  I.  Dbjbcted  before  God.  1  Appre- 
hensive of  danger.  Victorious  over  the  Asiatic  monarchy  Abram  nevertheless 
dreaded  their  return.  Signal  deliverances  are  not  seldom  followed  by  depressing 
fears;  e,  g.  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  10).  Having  eman- 
cipated the  people  of  the  land  by  breaking  "  the  yoke  of  their  burden,  and  the  staff 
of  their  shoulder,  the  rod  of  their  oppressor,"  he  yet  feared  an  outbreak  of  their 
hostility.  The  enmity  of  those  tliey  serve  is  not  an  infrequent  reward  of  patriots : 
witness  Moses  (Exod.  xvii.  4)  and  Christ  (John  z.  31).  2.  Disappointed  in  hope. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  assurances  that  he  would  one  day  become  a  mighty  nation, 
the  long-continued  Darrenness  of  Sarai  appears  to  have  lain  upon  his  heart  like  a 
heavy  burden.  Partaking  to  all  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  deprivation,  the  lack 
of  offspring  was  to  Abram  an  acute  grief  and  serious  affliction.  The  pent-up  yearn- 
ings of  his  nature,  rendered  the  more  intense  by  reason  of  the  promise,  could  not 
longer  be  restrained.  In  language  full  of  pathos  he  complains  to  God  about  his 
childless  condition.  So  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  "  (Pro v.  xiii.  12).  3. 
Anxious  about  the  promise.  He  could  not  discern  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment, 
with  years  rapidly  advancing  on  himself  and  SaraL  It  is  doubtful  if  any  saints, 
more  than  Abram,  can  predict  beforehand  bow  the  Divine  promises  shall  be  accom- 
plished. Yet  a  recollection  of  whose  promises  they  are  should  enable  them,  as  it 
might  have  assisted  him,  to  perceive  that  not  a  single  word  of  God's  can  fall  to  the 
ground.  Bat,  owing  partly  to  limitations  in  the  human  mind  and  imperfections  in 
the  human  heart,  doubts  insensibly  insinuate  themselves  against  even  the  clearest 
and  the  strongest  evidence.  And  when  danger,  disappointment,  and  doubt  conjoin 
to  invade  the  soul,  dejection  most  inevitably  follow. 

II.  Comfobted  by  God.  1.  A  tkUld  fwr  kU  peril.  Divinely  given,  all  sufficient, 
ever  present.  "I,"  Jehovah,  "am,"  now  ana  always,  " thy  shield " ~» {•  e*  thine 
impregnable  defence.  And  the  like  protection  youchsafed  to  Abram's  children 
when  imperilled :  as  to  character,  Divine  (Prov.  zxx.  5);  as  to  extent,  complete, 
universal,  defending  from  all  forms  of  evil,  warding  oft  assaults  from  all  qunrtere 
(Ps.  v.  12)  ；  as  to  duration,  perpetned  (Ps.  cxzi.  8).  2.  A  solace  for  his  sorrow. 
Happy  as  the  birth  of  an  heir  m  Sarai's  tent  would  make  him,  Jehovah  gives  Wra  to 
understand  that  not  that  was  to  be  his  recompense  for  the  trials  he  had  passed 
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through,  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  and  the  feats  he  had  performed  since  leaving 
Ur.  but  himself.  God's  saints  are  prone  to  seek  their  happiness  in  God's  gifts, 
rather  than  in  the  Giver.  Here  they  are  recalled  along  with  Abram  to  the  sublime 
thought  that  God  himself  is  his  peopled  best  reward,  and  that  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  friendship  should  abundantly  compensate  for  the  absence  of  crea- 
ture comforts,  however  dearly  prized  and  ardently  desired.  3.  A  son  for  his  heir. 
Instead  of  Eliezer,  whom  in  his  perplexity  he  bought  of  adopting  as  his  son,  a 
veritable  child  of  his  own  is  promised.  Let  saints  learn  how  blind  is  human  reason 
and  how  feeble  faith  becomes  when  it  tries  to  walk  by  sight  ；  let  them  also  notice 
and  consider  how  sure  are  God's  promises,  and  how  inexhaustible  are  God's 
resources. 

III.  Belie vinq  in  God.  1.  The  object  of  Abram's  faith.  That  at  this  sta^e  of 
the  patriarch's  history  attention  is  so  markedly  directed  to  his  faith  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  now  for  the  first  time  clearly  and  implicitly 
received,  embraced,  and  rested  in  the  promise  of  a  seed,  and  consequently  of  a 
Saviour.    And  the  faith  which  justifies  and  saves  under  the  gospel  dispensation  has 


Jesus  (Rom.  iii.  26). 

The  around  of  Abram's  faith.  Neither  reason  nor  sense,  but  the  solemnly  given, 
clearly  stated,  perfectly  sufficient,  wholly  unsupported  word  of  God.  And  of  a  like 
description  is  the  basis  of  a  Christian's  faith ᅳ God's  promise  in  its  naked  simplicity, 
which  promise  (of  a  Saviour,  or  of  salvation  through  Jesus  CbrisO  has,  like  that 
delivered  to  Abram,  been  solemnly  anDounced,  clearly  exhibited,  declared  to  be  per- 
fectly sufficient,  but  left  wholly  unsupported  in  the  gospel  (John  iii.  36).  3.  Tbe 
acting  of  Abram's  faith.  It  was  instantaneous,  accepting  and  resting  on  the  Divine 
promise  the  moment  it  was  explicitly  made  known  ；  full-heaiied,  without  reserva- 
tion of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  implicitly  reposing  on  the  naked  word  of  God  ；  and 
conclusive,  not  admitting  of  further  opening  at  the  question,  "  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  God  was  able  also  to  pemrm  that  which  he  had  promised"  (Bom. 
iv.  21). 

IV-  AoGSFTiD  with  God.  Whatever  exegesis  be  adopted  of  the  clause,  "  it  was 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness,"  the  transaction  which  took  place  beneath  the 
starry  firmament  is  regarded  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  pattern  or  model  of  a 
shmer，8  justification,  and  employed  to  teach ― 1.  The  nature  of  justification,  which  is 
the  reckoning  of  righteousness  to  one  in  himself  destitute  of  such  excellence,  and,  on 
the  ground  of  such  imputed  righteousness,  the  acquittal  in  the  eye  of  the  Divine  law 
of  one  otherwise  obnoxious  to  just  condemnation.  Possessing  no  inherent  righteous- 
ness of  his  own,  Abram  had  the  righteousness  of  another  (not  at  that  time  revealed 
to  him)  set  to  his  account,  and  was  accordingly  justified  or  djeclared  righteous  before 
God.  2.  The  condition  of  justification,  which  is  not  works,  but  faith,  Abram  having 
been  accepted  solely  on  the  ground  of  belief  in  the  Divine  promise  (Rom.  iv.  2—5)  ； 
not,  however,  faith  as  an  opus  operatum  or  meritorious  act,  out  as  a  subjective  conai- 
tion,  without  which  the  act  of  imputation  cannot  proceed  upon  the  person.  3.  The 
time  of  justification,  which  is  the  instant  a  soul  believes,  whether  that  soul  be  cog- 
nisant ot  the  act  or  not,  Abram  again  being  justified,  according  to  the  Scripture,  from 
the  moment  he  accepted  the  Divine  promise,  though  it  is  not  said  that  Abram  at  the 
time  was  aware  of  the  indemnatory  act  passed  in  his  favour  in  the  court  of  heaven. 

Lessons: ― 1.  God's  saints  may  sometimes  be  cast  down  in  God's  presence  (Ps. 
zliii.  5).  2.  It  is  God's  special  character  and  care  to  comfort  those  who  are  cast 
down  (2  Cor.  vii.  6).  3.  God's  promises  are  the  wells  of  comfort  which  he  has 
opened  for  the  solace  of  dejected  saints. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ch.  xv. Faith.  The  substance  of  this  chapter  is  the  special  intercourse  between 
Jebovah  and  Abram.  On  that  foundation  faith  rests.  It  is  not  feeling  after  God, 
if  ha^ly  he  be  found  ；  it  is  a  living  confidence  and  obedience,  based  upon  revelation, 
promise,  covenant,  solemn  ratification  by  signs,  detailed  prediction  of  the  future.  God 
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said,  "  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward" i.  I  am  with  thee  day 
by  d»y  as  the  God  of  provideoce  ；  I  will  abundantly  bless  thee  hereafter.  The  pro- 
mise of  a  numerous  offspring,  of  descendants  like  the  stars  for  multitude,  was  not  a 
merely  temporal  promise,  it  was  a  spiritual  blessing  set  in  the  framework  of  national 
prosperity.  "  Abram  believed  in  the  Lord  ；  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness"  (ver.  6  ；  cf.  Rom.  iv.  ；  Gal.  iii.  ；  Heb.  xi.). 

I.  It  was  a  faith  in  the  pebsonal,  revealed,  covenant  Jehovah  ；  not  merely  in  a 
word,  or  in  a  sign,  or  in  a  prospect,  but  "  in  the  Lord." 

II.  The  gracious  bond  of  belationship  and  of  covenant.  Faith  on  the  one  side, 
God  dealing  with  a  sinful  creature  as  righteous  on  the  other.  The  elements  of  that 
bond  are  (1》  gracious  acceptance,  (2)  gracious  revelation,  (3)  graciou8  reward  of 
obedience -~ in  each  case  vouchsafed  to  faith.  Thus  the  faith  which  justifies  is  the 
faith  which  sanctifies,  for  the  sanctification,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  shows  in  Rom.  viii., 
is  as  truly  the  outcome  of  the  grace  which  accepts  as  the  acceptance  itsel£— B. 

Ver.  \.—  What  the  Lord  is  to  his  people*  I.  A  shield  against— 1.  The  oharges 
of  the  law  (Isa.  xlv.  24).  2.  The  accusations  of  conscience  (Rom.  xv.  13).  3.  The 
force  of  temptation  (Rev.  iii.  10).  4.  Tho  opposition  of  the  world  (Rom.  viiL  31). 
6.  The  fear  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  15). 

IL  A  reward ~ 1.  For  sufferings  patiently  endured  (2  Tim.  iL  12).  2.  For  sacri- 
fices cheerfully  made  (Matt.  zix.  28).  3.  For  service  taithfully  accomplished  (Rev. 
■  28). 

Lessons  ： ― 1.  Admire  the  exceeding  richness  of  Divine  grace.  2.  Appreciate  the 
fulness  of  Divine  salvation.  3.  Heaiise  the  height  of  Divine  privilege  accorded  to 
the  saint. ― W. 

Ver.  6. ― Faith  and  Rigkteoumess.  "And  he  believed  in  the  Lord;  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  Even  by  itself  this  passage  claims  attention. 
How  does  the  idea  of  righteoiumess  come  into  it  at  all?  What  is  meant  by 
"  counting  "  or  "  imputation "  ？  And  whmt  is  the  connection  between  belief  and 
imputed  righteousness  ？  But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  (1)  in  Fb.  ovi  30  (c£  Mum. 
xxv.  7)  the  same  "  counting  "  takes  place  on  an  act  of  an  entirely  different  character  ； 
and  (2)  it  is  thrice  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  as  an  example  of  the  action  of 
faith  in  the  spiritual  life.  Imputation  must  not  be  explained  away.  Its  meaning  is 
seen  in  Levit  vii.  18  ；  xvii.  4  ；  2  Sam.  zix.  19.  There  is  here  the  germ  of  "  the 
Lord  our  righteousness."  In  Rom.  iv.  3 ― 5,  23 ― 26,  St.  Paul  refers  to  it  as  an 
instance  of  justification  by  faith,  connecting  it  with  "  the  reward  ； "  and  this  again 
with  forgiveness  and  acceptance  (Ps.  xxxii.  2),  the  psalm  almost  repeating  the  words 
of  the  text  (see  also  GaL  iii.  6).  We  need  not  suppose  that  now  for  the  firet  time 
Abram  was  accepted  of  God,  or  that  he  alone  was  counted  righteous.  Mark,  Abram 
believed  not  merely  the  particular  promise,  but  "in  the  Lord,"  This  instance  is 
specially  noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  instance  of  faith,  because  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  was  no  opportunity  of  action. 

L  The  working  of  faith  ―  simple  belief  of  what  God  has  said,  because  he  is 
true  ；  casting  all  care  upon  him.  No  merit  in  this.  Faith  is  the  channel,  not  the 
source  of  justification.  By  the  look  of  faith  the  dying  Israelites  Kved  (Num.  xxi.  9), 
but  the  healing  was  from  God.  God  offers  salvation  freely  (John  viL  37  ；  Rev. 
xxii.  17),  because  he  loves  us  even  while  in  our  sins  (Ephes.  il  4).  What  hinders 
that  love  from  being  effectual  is  unbeliel  Many  "  beueye  a  lie " ^ e.  g,  that  they 
must  become  better  ere  they  can  believe  (cf.  Acts  xv.  1).  Primary  lesson  of  prac- 
tical ChristianitT  is  that  we  must  begin  by  receiving,  not  by  giving  ；  mast  learn  to 
believe  his  word  because  it  is  his  word.  This  delivers  from  the  spirit  of  bondage 
(Bom*  viii.  15),  and  enables  to  ask  with  confidence  (Rom.  viii.  32).  And  this  faith 
is  counted  for  righteousness.  • 

II.  Faith  grows  by  use.  It  is  the  gift  of  God  (Ephes.  ii.  8),  but  it  is  riven 
according  to  laws.  Sometimes  it  springs  up  suddenly ~~ e.  g,  Nathanael,  St.  Paul,  the 
Philippian  jailer  ；  but  usually  it  is  like  the  growth  of  the  seed,  hardly  to  be  traced ― 
a  nudual  growth  from  efforts  to  live  by  faith.  Let  none  think,  I  can  believe  when  I 
wul.  The  endeavour  delayed  will  meet  with  many  difficulties!  suggestions  of  doubt, 
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bits  of  indecision.   And  let  none  despise  the  training  wldcli  prepares  the  soul 
lieye.   It  may  seem  to  be  labour  in  vain,  yet  tihe  Holy  Spirit  may  be  woiking 
i  to  prepare  the  soul  for  life  and  peace. 

Faith  leads  to  holiness.  It  renders  possible  a  service  which  cannot  other- 
be  given.  The  faith  which  was  counted  to  Abram  for  righteousness  formed 
the  character  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  offer  up  Isaac  (cf.  James  ii.  21 23). 
Thus  growth  in  holiness  is  the  test  of  real  faith.  Tliere  is  a  faith  which  has  no 
power  (cf.  James  ii.  19  ；  1  Cor.  xiii.  2  ；  2  Tim.  iv.  10).  It  is  with  the  heart  that 
man  beueves  unto  righteousness  (cf.  Ps.  lxxziv.  6,7  ；  rrov.  iv.  23). ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  7. ― And  lie  (Jehovah,  or  the  Word  of 
the  Lord)  Mid  onto  him  (after  the  act  of 
ftdth  on  the .  part  of  the  patriarch,  and  the 
act  of  imputation  or  justification  on  the  part 
of  God,  and  in  explication  of  the  exact  na- 
ire  of  that  relationship  which  had  been 
ttituted  between  them  by  the  spiritual 
Dsaction  so  described),  I  am  the  Lord  that 
brought  thee  out  of  Vt  of  the  duddeei 
(vide  ch.  zi  28),  to  gWe  thee  this  land  to 
inherit  (or,  to  possess)  it 

Ver.  8.— And  he  said,  Lord  Ood  (AcUmai 
Jehovah;  vide  ver.  2),  whereby  ilull  I  know 
tliat  I  riiall  inherit  it  ！  Not  the  language 
of  doubt,  though  slight  misgivings  are  not 
incompatible  with  faith  (cf.  Judges  vi.  17  ； 
2  Kings  xz.  8  ；  Luke  i  84),  and  questioning 
withGod  "  is  rather  a  proot  of  faith  than  a 
sign  of  incredulity"  (Calvin)  ；  but  of  desire 
for  a  aign  in  confirmation  of  the  grant 
(Luther),  either  for  the  strengthening  of  his 
own  &ith  (Chrjrsostom,  Augustine,  Keil, 
'  Speaker's  Commentary '),  or  for  the  sake  of 
his  posterity  (Jarchi,  Michoelis),  or  for  some 
intimation  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  taking 
possession  (Murphjr).  Rosenmiiller  conceives 
the  question  put  in  Abram's  mouth  to  be 
only  a  device  of  the  narrator's  to  lead  up  to 
the  subject  following. 

Ver.  9.— And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  me 
(literally,  for  me,  i.  e.  for  my  use  in  sacrifice) 
aa  heifer  of  three  years  old.  So  rightly 
(LXX.y  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Josophus, 
Bochart,  Uosenmiiller,  Eeil)  ；  not  three  heifers 
(Onkelos,  Jarchi,  Eimchi,  et  alii).  And  a  the 
goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three 
years  old.  These  offerings,  afterwards  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  (Ezod.  zzix.  15  ；  Num. 
xv.  27  ；  xix.  2  ；  Deut.  xxi  3),  were  three  in 
number,  and  of  three  years  each,  to  symbolise 
him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  (Words- 
worth) ；  perhaps  rather  to  indicate  the  per- 
fection or  the  victim  in  respect  of  maturity 
(Murphy).  Cf.  Ganymede's  offering  (in  '  Lu- 
dan's  Dialogues ')  of  a  three  years  old  ram 
for  a  ransom.  And  a  turtle-doye,  and  a 
young  pigeon ᅳ also  prescribed  by  the  law 
(Levit  【  14  ；  Luke  h.  24). 

Ver.  10.— And  he  took  nnto  him  all  these, 
and  divided  (a  word  occurring  only  here  in 


Genesis,  and  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  have 
been  taken  by.  Moses  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ment from  which  he  transcribed  this  portion 
of  his  work.  The  word  is  afterwards  found 
in  Cant.  ii.  17,  and  Jer.  xxxiv.  18)  them  in 
the  midft, —fuaa  (LXX.)  ；  in  equal  ports 
(Onkelo8>--and  laid  each  pieeo  one  against 
another  :  but  the  birds  divided  he  not  So 
afterwards  in  the  Mosaic  legUlation  (Levit. 
i.  7).  Wordsworth  detects  in  the  non-divid- 
ing of  the  birds  an  emblem  of  "  the  Holj 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  love,  which  u 
a  Spirit  of  unity,"  and  of  "  Christ's  human 
spirit,  which  *  was  not  divisible."  Kalisch, 
with  more  probability,  recognises  as  the 
reason  of  their  not  being  divided  the  fket 
that  such  division  was  not  required,  both 
fowls  being  regarded  as  one  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice only,  and  each,  as  the  half,  being  placed 
opposite  the  other.  Wordsworth  numbers 
seven  parts  in  the  sacrifice,  and  sees  a  symbol 
of  completeness  and  finality,  the  number 
seven  being  the  root  of  shaba,  to  swear 
(Qe8eniu8,  p.  802)  ；  Kalisch  reckons  four, 
which  he  regards  as ' ( denoting  perfection,  but 
rather  the  external  perfection  of  form  than 
the  internal  one  of  the  mind,"  and  pointing 
"to  the  perfect  possession  of  tho  Holy  Land. 
The  ritiial  here  described  is  the  same  which 
was  afterwards  observed  among  tho  Hebrews 
in  tho  formation  of  coyenants  (cf.  ch.  xxxiv. 
18),  and  appears  to  have  extensively  pre- 
vailed among  heathen  nations  (cf.  '  Iliad/ 
b.  124,  *fhpKia  ir lord  raftovrtQ  ； "  and  the 
Latin  phrase,  "  foedus  icere  ")• 

Ver.  11.— And  when  the  fowls— literally, 
and  the  bird  of  prey,  a  collective  singnkr 
with  the  article,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  13,  symbolis- 
ing the  Egyptians  and  other  adversaries  of 
Israel,  as  in  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7,  12  ；  xxxix.  4, 
17  ；  Rev.  xix.  17,  18  (Knobel,  Rosenmiiller, 
Lange,  Eeil,  Ealisch),  which  may  bengarded 
as  probable  if  the  divided  victims  represented 
Israel  in  affliction,  which  is  doubtful  (vide 
supra).  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
attach  any  special  significance  to  the  descent 
of  the  yulti 쓘 es,  which  are  always  attracted 
towards  carrion,  and  the  introductioii  ot 
which  here  completes  the  naturalness  of  the 
scene ~ oame  down  upon  the  eareaies  (tho 
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inteipolates,  kwi  iixorontifiara), 
i  drove  them  away.  Literally,  caused 
to  be  blown  away,  ie.  by  blowing. 
"  Though  Abram  is  here  represented  as  tne 
instrument,  yet  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed 
primarily  to  the  tutelar  agency  of  omnipo- 
tence" (Bush  ；  cf.  Ezod.  xv.  10  ；  Ezek.  xzl 
81).  The  act  of  scaring  the  voracious  birds 
has  been  taken  to  represent  the  ease  with 
which  Abram  or  Israel  would  ward  off  his 
enemies  (Jonathan,  Taimims,  Rosenmuller, 
Buflb)  ；  the  averting  of  destruction  from  the 
Israelites  through  Abram's  merit  (Kalisch, 
Eeil)  ；  Abram's  religious  regard  for  and 
obserrance  of  God's  treaty  (Wordsworth)  ； 
the  patriarch's  expectation  that  God  was 
about  to  employ  tne  sacrificial  victims  for 
some  holy  purpose  (Alford)  ；  simply  his 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  yictima  pure  and  un- 
matilatdd  for  whatever  end  they  might  have 
to  serve  (Muiphy). 
Ver.  12.— And  when  the  ran  wai  going 
.  Literally,  was  about  to  go  down  (cf 
lias,  §  132).  The  yision  haying  com- 
menced the  previons  evening,  an  entire  day 
already  passed,  tho  interval  being  de- 
signed to  typify  the  time  between  the  pro- 
mise and  its  fulfilment  (Ealisch).  A  deap 
sleep "ᅳ tardemah  (cf.  Adam's  sleep,  ch.  ii. 
21)  ；  tKoraotQ  (LXX.)  ；  a  supernattmd  slum- 
ber, as  tho  darkness  following  was  not  solely 
due  to  natural  causes ~ fell  upon  Abrain; 
and,  lot  an  horror  of  great  darknesi— liter- 
ally, an  h&rrar,  a  great  darkness,  i  e.  an 
overwhelming  dread  occasioned  by  the  dense 
gloom  with  which '  he  waa  encircled,  and 
which,  besides  being  designed  to  conceal 
the  working  of  the  Deity  from  mortal 
sion  (Kno&l),  was  meant  to  symboliso  the 
^rptian  bondage  (Grotins,  Calvin, 
uller,  Eeil,  Kaliscb),  and  perhaps 
since  Abram's  faith  embraced  a  larger  sphere 
than  Canaan  (Heb.  xi  10,  Ut  16),  and  a 
nobler  seed  than  Sarah's  son  (John  viil  56), 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Wordsworth,  Inglia) 
— fUlnpon  nim. 

Ver.  13.— And  lie  laid  onto  Abram,  Know 
of  a  inrety—literally.  knowing  know  (cf. 
eh.  iL  17;  vide  Ewaldf8  '  Hebrew  Syntax,'  § 
312)— that  ihj  seed  ihall  be  a  stranger  in  a 
"  '  wliieh  if  not  theirs  (literally,  not  to 
,  yiz. ,  Eprpt,  or  Egypt  and  Canaan,  ac- 

 ng  to  ute  view  which  is  taken  of  the 

point  of  departure  for  the  reckoning  of  the 
400  years),  and  shall  lerre  them  (L  e.  the 
inhabitants  of  that  alien  country)  ；  and  th^j 
{i.e,  these  foreigners)  shall  affliet  them— 
tiiree  different  stages  of  adverse  fortune  are 
described  ： ―  (1)  exile;  (2)  bondage;  (3) 
affliction  (Murphy)  ；  or  the  two  last  clauses 
depict  the  contents  of  the  first  (Ealisch) ― 
firar  hundred  yearf.  The  duration  not  of 
their  affliction  merely,  but  either  of  their 
bondage  and  affliction,  or  more  probably  of 


their  exile,  bondage,  and  affliction ;  either  a 
round  number  for  480  (Calvin,  Rosenmiiller, 
Eeil,  Alford),  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date 
of  the  descent  into  Egypt  (Kalisch,  Lange), 
as  Moses  (Exod.  zii  39)  and  Stephen  (Acts 
vii.  6)  seem  to  say,  and  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  statement  of  Paul  (QaL  iiL  17)  by  rejard- 
ing  the  death  of  Jacob  as  the  closing  of  the 
time  of  promise  (Lange,  Inglis)  ；  or  an  exact 
number  dating  from  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Wil- 
led Murphy,  Wordsworth),  which  was  tnirty 
years  after  the  call  in  Ur,  thus  making  the 
entire  interval  correspond  with  the  430  ye 
of  Paul,  or  from  the  persecution  of  Ishn 
(Ainsworth,  Clarke,  Bush),  which  occa 
thirty  years  after  the  promise  in  ch.  xii  3. 

Ver.  14.— And  alio  that  nation  (the  name 
of  which  he  does  not  reveal,  in  case  of  seem- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  free  volition  of  his 
creatures,  who,  while  acoomplishing  his  high 
designs  and  secret  purposes,  are  ever  conscious 
of  their  moral  freedom),  whom  they  ihall 
serve,  will  I  judge :— i.  &  punish  after  juckf- 
ing,  which  prodiction  was  in  due  course  ful- 
filled  (Exod.  vL  11)— and  afterward  shall 
they  oome  out  with  great  inbttanoe— rm^A 
(cf.  ch.  ziii  6  ；  vide  ExocL  ziL  36). 

Ver.  15.— And  thou  ihalt  go  to  thj  fltthm 
in  peaoe  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  8  ；  xxxv.  29;  zlix.  33). 
Not  a  periphrasis  for  going  to  the  grave 
(Bcxsenmiiller),  since  Abram's  ancestors  were 
not  entombed  in  Canaan  ；  but  a  proof  of  the 
survival  of  departed  spirits  in  a  state  of  con- 


scious existence  after  death  (Knobel,  Murphy, 
Wordsworth,  *  Speaker's  Commentary,  In- 
glis),  to  the  company  of  which  th< 


ntary/ 
ie  patriarch 
eatberecL  The  disposal 
of  his  remains  is  proviaed  for  in  what  follows. 
Thou  ihalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age. 

Ver.  16.— But  in  the  fonrtli  generation— 
Tfrdpry  ^  ytvtf  (LXX.)  ；  but,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  fourth  generation,  calculating 
100  years  to  a  generation.  "  Caleb  was  the 
fourth  from  Judah,  and  Moses  from  Levi, 
and  so  doubtless  many  others  "  (Bosh).  Dra. 
Oort  and  Euenen,  reckonuig  four  generations 
as  a  far  shorter  space  of  time  than  four  cen- 
turies, detect  a  contradiction  between  this 
verse  and  ver.  13,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
free  use  which  the  ancient  and  uncritical 
Israeliti8h  author  made  of  his  materials 
('  Bible  for  Young  People ,'  voL  i  p.  158). 
On  the  import  of  "frl  vide  ch.  vi  9 «~ they 
■hall  eome  hither  tgaia  (literally,  shall 
return  hither):  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amoritei  is  not  yet  falL  Literally,  for  not 
completed  the  iniquity  of  theAmorites  (vide 
ch.  xiv.  7  ；  here  put  for  tne  entire  population) 
until  then  (the  same  word  as  "hither," 
which  is  its  usual  signification). 

Ver.  17.— And  it  eame  to  pan,  that,  when 
the  ran  went  down,— literally,  and  it  was 
(i.e.  this  took  place),  the  sun  vmU  dawn; 
leas  accurately,  Imi     6  ifXioc  lyiwo  irpii 
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dvfffi^c  (LXX.),  which  was  the  state  of  mat- 
ters in  ver.  12.  Here  the  son,  which  was 
then  setting,  is  described  as  having  set ~ and 
it  was  dmrk,— literally,  and  darkness  was, 
i.e.  a,  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  as  in  ver. 
12  ；  certainly  not  f\ot  hyivtro  (LXX.),  as 
if  there  were  another  flame  besides  the  one 
specified  in  the  description— behold  a  gmok- 
ing  fanutee,— the  "WB©,  or  Oriental  furnace, 
had  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  fire-pot  (cl 
Gesemns,  p.  869  ；  Keuin  loco) <ᅳ tad  a  burn- 
ing Uap ― a  lamp  of  fire,  or  fiery  torch, 
emerging  from  the  smoking  stove  ；  an  em- 
blem of  the  Divine  presence  (cf.  Exod.  xix. 
18)— tliat  paned  between  those  pieeet— in 
ratification  of  the  covenant. 

Vers.  18— 21.— In  that  day  the  Lord  made 
a  eoyeiuuit ~ᅳ literally,  cut  a  covenant  (cf. 
tpKta  rifivttp,  fosdus  icere).  On  the  import 
of  nn?  vide  ch.  ix.  9)— with  Abram,  laying, 
Vnto  tbf  seed  have  I  ffiyen  this  land,  from 
the  riyer  of  Egypt ~~ the  Nile  (Keil,  Kurtz, 
Hengstenberff,  Kalisch)  rather  than  the 
Wady  el  ArUh9  or  Brook  of  Egypt  (Knobel, 
Lange,  Clarke),  at  the  southern  limits  of  the 
countrjr  (Numb,  xxxiv.  5  ；  Josh.  xv.  4  ；  Isa. 
xxvil  12)— unto  the  great  riyer,  the  river 
Eaphratot.  The  ide^  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land,  which  were  practically  reached  under 
David  and  Solomon  (vide  1  Kings  iv.  21  ；  2 
Chron.  ix.  26),  and  which  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing subject  populations,  ten  in  number, 
"to  convey  the  impression  of  universality 
without  exception,  of  unqualified  complete- 
ness "  ( Delitz8ch).  The  Kwiitei,  —inhabiting 
the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  south-west  of 
Palestine,  near  the  Amalekites  (Numb.  xxiv. 
21  ；  1  Sam.  xv.  6  ；  xxvii  10)  ；  a  people  of 
uncertain  origin,  though  (Judges  i.  16  ；  iv. 
11)  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  was 
a  Eenite ~ and  the  Keninitei, ᅳ mentioned 
only  in  this  passage  ；  a  people  dwelling  ap- 
parently in  tne  same  region  with  the  Kenites 
(Murphy),  who  probably  became  extinct  be- 
tween the  times  of  Abraham  and  Moses 
(Bochart),  and  cannot  now  be  identified 
(Keil,  Kalisch),  thongh  they  have  been  con- 
nected with  Eenaz  the  Edomite,  ch.  xxxvi. 
15,  42  (Knobel)— and  the  Kadmonitei,— 
never  again  referred  to,  but.  as  their  name 
implies,  an  Eastern  people,  whose  settlements 


extended  towards  the  Euphrates  (Kalisch) 서 
and  the  Hitlitei,— the  descendants  of  Heth 
(vide  ch.  x.  15)  ；  identified  with  the  Eheta 
and  Eatti  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments,  and  supposed  by  Mr.  GUdstone 
to  be  the  Eheteians  of  the  *  Odyssey  ； '  a  power- 
ful Asiatic  tribe  who  must  have  early  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
spread  from  thence  southward  to  Canaan 
and  Egypt,  and  westward  to  Lydia  and 
Greece,  carrying  with  them,  towards  the 
shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  art  and  culture 
of  Assyria  and  Biabylon,  already  modified  by 
the  forms  and  conceptions  of  Egypt  The 
northern  capital  of  their  empire  was  Car- 
chemish,  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  the 
modern  Birejik  ；  and  the  southern  Kadesh, 
on  an  island  of  the  Orontes  (Prof.  Sayce  in 
1  Frazer's  Magazine/  August,  1880,  art  'A 
forgotten  Empire  in  Asia  Minor  ')--aiid  the 
Perinitoi,  and  the  Bephaimi  (vide  ch.  xiii 
7  ；  xiv.  6),  and  the  Amoritei,  and  tlie 
Canaanitei,  and  the  Oirgailiitei,  and  the 
Jebnaitei  (vide  ch.  x.  15—19).  The  boond- 
arios  of  the  Holy  Land  as  here  defined  are 
regarded  by  some  (Boblen)  as  contradictory 
of  those  designated  in  Numb,  xxxiv.  1—12. 
But  (1)  the  former  may  be  viewed  as  the 
ideal  (or  poetical),  and  the  latter  as  the 
actual  (and  prosaic),  limits  of  the  country 
assigned  to  Israel  (Hengstenbreff,  Keil)  ；  or 
(2)  the  former  may  represent  tno  maxima, 
and  the  latter  the  minima,  of  the  promise, 
which  admitted  of  a  larger  or  a  smaller  fulfil- 
ment, according  as  Israel  should  in  the  seqnel 
prove  fit  for  its  occupation  (Augustine,  Per- 
erius,  Willet,  Poole,  Gerlach,  Kalisch,  and 
others)  ；  or,  (3)  according  to  a  certain  school 
of  interpreters,  the  former  may  point  to  the 
wide  extent  of  country  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Jews  on  occasion  of  tneir  restoration  to  their 
own  land,  as  distinguished  from  their  first 
occupation  on  coming  up  out  of  Egypt,  or 
their  second  on  returning  from  Babylon  ；  or 
(4)  the"  rivers  may  be  put  for  the  countries 
with  which  the  promi8ea  land  was  coterminous 
(Kartz,  Murphy)  ；  or  (5)  strict  ^graphical 
accuracy  may  not  have  been  intended  in 
defining  the  limits  of  the  land  of  promise 
('Speaker's  Commentary/  Inglis). 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  18. ― Taken  into  covenant.    I.  The  blessing  of  the  covenant.    1.  The 

present 
Canaan 

_  posses- 
sion was  a  type.  2.  The  mediate  blessing,  through  which  alone  the  last  could  be 
reached,  was  a  distinguished  seed ~ a  numerous  posterity  to  occupy  the  land,  and  a 
living  Saviour  to  secure  for  himself  the  better  country.  3.  The  proximate  bleFsing, 
to  be  enjoyed  while  as  yet  the  second  and  the  third  were  unfulfilled,  was  a  celestial 
alliance  by  which  Jehovah  himself  engaged  to  be  his  shield  and  exceeding  great 
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reward.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  the  blessings  which  the  gospel  confers  on 
believers ― a  heavenly  Friend,  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  a  future  inheritance  ；  whence 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  nothing  different  from  the  coveimnt  of  grace. 

II.  The  reason  of  the  covenant.  The  essential  idea  in  a  covenant  being  a  visible 
pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  the  necessity  for  such  a  guarantee  on  the 


present  occasion,  it  is  apparent,  could  not  lie  with  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposal 
on  the  part  of  God  to  bind  himself  by  a  superadded  engagement  to  implement  his 
own  gracious  and  spontaneous  promise  was  an  explicit  condescension,  it  not  to  the 


feebleness  of  the  patriarch's  faith,  at  least  to  the  weakness  of  his  human  nature. 
Perhaps  the  recollection  of  who  Jehovah  was,  and  what  he  had  already  accomplished 
in  bringing  Abram  from  Ur，  should  have  proved  sufficient  to  authenticate  the 
promise  ；  but  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  human  nature,  in  its  innocent  no  less  than 
in  its  fallen  state,  instinctively  craved  the  assistance  of  external  symbols  to  enable 
it  to  clearly  apprehend  and  firmly  grasp  the  unseen  and  spiritual  blessings  that  are 
wrapt  up  in  God's  promises.  In  the  garden  of  Eden  the  tree  of  life  was  Adam's 
sacramental  pledge  of  immoftaliW  ；  after  the  Flood  the  many-coloured  rainbow  was 
a  sign  to  Noah  ；  in  tho  Hebrew  Church  material  symbols  of  unseen  verities  were  not 
awanting  ；  while  in  tho  Christian  Church  the  passover  and  circumcision  have  been 
replaced  by  the  Lord，8  Supper  aod  baptism.  The  reasons  that  required  the  instita- 
tion  of  these  external  signs  may  be  held  us  having  necessitated  the  solemn  ritual 
which  was  exhibited  to  Abram. 

III.  The  symbols  of  the  covenant.  1.  The  sacrificial  vktiniu.  Seeing  that  these 
were  afterwards  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which  itself  was  a  shadow  of 
the  good  things  to  come,  to  be  employed  as  propitiatory  offerings,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regard  them,  though  not  necessarily  understood  as  such  by  Abram,  as  types  (not 
of  Israel,  Abramfs  seed  after  the  flesh  simply,  nor  of  the  Church  of  Qod  generally, 
i.  e.  Abram's  seed  according  to  the  spirit,  tnough  perhaps  neither  of  these  should  be 
excluded,  but)  of  Abram，8  greater  Seed,  whose  perfect,  Divinely-appointed,  and  sub- 
stitutionary sacrifice  alone  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  everlasting  covenant  2.  The 
smoking^  furnace  and  the  burning  lamp.  Compared  with  the  smoke  and  fire  that 
afterwards  appeared  on  Sinai  when  Jehovah  descended  to  covenant  with  Israel,  and 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  led  the  march  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  these  at  once 
suggest  their  own  interpretation.  They  were  emblems  of  God's  presence,  and  may 
be  viewed  as  suggesting  (1)  the  combination  of  justice  and  mercy  in  tiie  Divine 
character,  and  (2)  the  twofold  attitude  in  which  the  Deity  exhibits  himself  to  men 
according  as  they  are  his  enemies  or  friends. 

IV.  The  import  of  the  covenant.  Partly  through  visible  sign,  partly  in  spiritual 
vision,  partly  by  audible  words,  the  patriarch  was  instructed  as  to "~ 1.  The  objective 


basis  of  his  own  justification,  which  was  neither  personal  merit  nor  faith  considered 
as  an  opus  operatum,  but  the  Divinely-appointed  sacrifice  which  God  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  in  propitiation  for  human  sin.   2.  The  true  security  far  God's  ful- 


JfUment  of  tlte  promise,  which  was  not  any  outward  sign  or  token,  but  the  everlasting 
covenant  whicn  in  mysterious  symbol  had  been  unfolded  to  him.  3.  The  interval  of 
discipline  allotted  to  the  heirs  of  the  land ;  "  "  •  " 

exile,  servitude,  and  affliction,  to  prepare  t 
and  for  himself  a  continual  sojourning,  without  j 
both  cases  emblematic  of  the  saint's  experience  after  justification  and  before  glorifica- 
tion. 4.  The  ultimate  assumption  of  the  inheritance  by  his  seed ~ a  Divine  voice 
solemnly  foretelling  their  return  from  captivity,  as  it  afterwards  declared  that  his 
spiritual  descendants  should  be  emancipated  and  brought  back  to  their  celestial 
abode,  and  a  Divine  vision  unfolding  to  his  gaze  the  wide  extent  of  territory  they 
should  eventually  possess ― perhaps  the  limits  of  the  earthly  land  melting  away, 
as  his  spirit  stood  entranced  before  the  gorgeous  panorama,  into  the  confines  of  tne 
better  country.   5.  His  own  certain  passage  to  the  heavenly  Canaan,  for  which  he 


was  even  at  that  time  looking ― a  promiBA-  which  belongs  individually  to  all  who  are 
the  childreu  of  Abram  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

See  from  this  subiect ~ 1.  The  fulness  of  Divine  blessing  which  the  covenant  con- 
tains. 2.  The  depth  of  Divine  condescension  which  the  covenant  reveals.  3.  The 
glorious  serurities  which  the  covenant  affords. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBa 

Vera.  7,  8,  ᅳ  The  strength  and  weakness  of  faith.  I.  Faith's  soubce  op  strength. 
1.  Looking  up  to  the  Divine  character ― "  I  am  the  Lord."  2.  Looking  back  to  the 
Divine  grace—"  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  3.  Lookmg  out  to  the 
Divinepromise— "  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it." 

II.  Faith's  occasion  of  weakness.  1.  Looking  forward— the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  seeming  far  away.  2.  Looking  in ~~ discovering  nothing  either  in  or  about 
itself  to  guarantee  its  ultimate  realisation. W. 

Ver.  IL— The  silent  vxyrshipper.  I.  The  natubb  of  Abrah's  worship.  1.  Divine 
in  its  appointment.  2.  Simple  in  its  ritual.  B.  Sacrificial  in  its  character.  4.  Be- 
lieving in  its  spirit.   5.  Patient  in  its  continuance.   6.  Expectant  in  its  attitude. 

IL  The  interruptions  of  Abram's  worship.  1.  What  they  were-  The  descent 
of  the  fowls  may  be  regarded  as  emblematic  of  those  obstructions  to  communion  with 
God  which  arise  from ― (1)  The  principalities  and  powers  of  the  air.  (2)  The  perse- 
cutions and  oppressions  (or,  where  these  are  absent,  the  pleasures  and  engagements) 
of  the  world.  (3)  The  disturbances  and  distractions  or  vain  thoughts  and  sinful 
motions  in  the  heart  2.  How  thev  were  removed.  (1)  By  watchfulness.  (2)  By 
opposition.  (3)  By  perseverance,  (i)  By  Divine  help the  breath  of  Abram's  mouth 
being  probably  accompanied  by  a  wind  from  God. 

III.  The  acceptance  of  Abram's  worship.  This  was  proved ― 1.  By  the  approach 
of  God  at  night-fall  towards  the  scene.  2.  By  the  supernatural  revelation  accorded 
to  the  patriarch.  3.  By  the  passage  of  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  between 
the  divided  victims.  4.  By  the  announcement  that  God  had  taken  him  into  covenant 
with  himself.    5.  By  the  vision  of  the  land  which  was  granted  to  him. 

Learn ― 1.  The  sinfulness  and  worthlessness  of  all  forms  of  worship  except  that 
which  Qod  has  appointed.  2.  The  need  for  self-examination  and  Divine  assistance 
when  engaged  in  serving  God.  3.  The  certain  acceptance  and  spiritual  enrichment 
of  those  who  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. ― W. 

Vers.  12 «~ 17. ― Abraham^  watch  and  vision.  "And  when  the  sun  was  going 
down,  a  deep  sleep,"  &c.  The  great  blessings  promised  are  still  afar  off.  As  yet 
Abraham  has  no  son  to  hand  down  his  name  to  potserity.  By  means  of  a  vision  God 
strengthened  his  faith.  Weird  is  the  picture  in  this  fifteenth  chapter.  See  tho 
solitary  sheik  in  the  desert  offering  his  varied  sacrifice,  then  watching  until  the  son 
goes  down  to  drive  o£E  the  vultures  from  the  slain  offerings.  His  aims  become 
weary  with  waving  and  his  eyes  with  their  vigils.  As  the  sun  sinks  below  the  wide- 
spread horizon,  and  night  quickly  steals  over  the  desert,  a  horror  of  greut  darkness 
creeps  over  his  spirit.  Then  a  deep  sleep  falls  upon  him,  and  in  that  sleep  come 
yisioDS  and  a  voice.  The  vision  was  of  a  furnace  and  a  shining  lamp  moving' 
steadily  between  the  divided  emblems.   Look  at  the  meaning  of  that  vision. 

I.  It  indicated  the  acceptance  of  the  offerings.  Fire  in  the  East  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a  solemn  witness  to  any  engagement.  To  confirm  an  oath  some 
Orientals  will  point  to  the  lamp  and  say,  "It  is  witness."  Nuptial  ceremonies  are 
sometimes  solemnised  by  walking  round  a  fire  three  times,  and  the  parties  uttering 
certain  words  meanwhile. 

-  II.  The  furnace  may  have  referred  to  thb  need  for  purification,  and  the  lamp 
to  the  certainty  op  Divine  quidancb.  1.  Both  the  Israel  after  the  flesh  and  that 
after  the  spirit  had  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  persecution  ；  but  the  lamp  of  truth  had 
alwnys  been  kept  alight  by  the  prophets,  npoetles,  martyrs,  and  confessors  of  the 
Church.  2.  The  life  and  work  of  Christ  may  also  have  been  shadowed  forth  in  that 
furnace  and  lamp.  Christ  knew  the  bitterness  of  betrayal,  denial,  and  death  ；  but  he 
knew  also  the  joy  of  conscious  sinlesBness,  complete  self-sacrifice,  and  unending 

?ower  of  salvation.  3.  They  illustrated  the  character  of  the  life  of  many  believers, 
'rial  and  joy  must  be  intermingled.  As  Abraham  saw  the  vision  in  connection  wiUi 
Sacrifice,  so  on  Calvary  shall  we  best  learn  the  meaning  of  the  smoking  farnace  and 
burning  lamp.— H. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Ver.  Vow  Barai  Abram'i  wife 
him  no  children  (literally,  bare  not  to 
notwithstanding  the  promise  ；  the 
Hess  of  Sarai  being  intitxlnced  as  the  point 
of  depc^ture  for  uie  ettsUitig  liaArative,  and 
emphasised  as  thd  cause  or  occasion  of  the 
SQMeqaent  transactidtt):  And  the  had ― liter- 
ally, to  her  (there  was)-Hia  handmaid,  an 
"~  "  ji  (obtained  probably  while  in  the 
f  Pharaoh  (ch.  ziL  16) ― whose  name 
-"flight,"  from  hagar,  to  flee, 
ah,  the  flight  of  Mahomet.  Not 
nal  designation,  but  giren  to  her 
b，  either  because  of  her  flight  from 
_  abrose,  Wordsworth),  or  because 
ber  escape  from  her  Mistiness  (Michaelis, 
ih,  1  Speaker's  Commentary Though 
not  the  imaginary  or  mythical  (Bohlen),  it 
is  doubtful  u  she  was  the  real  " "  *  ' 
Bnsh),  ancestor  of  the  Hagare] 
v.  10,  19,  20  ；  xxvii  31 ;  Fs.  ] 

Ver.  2.— And  Barai  laid 
Behold  now,  the  Lord  hath  reil 
from  bearing.  Literally,  hath  shut  me  up 
U.  €、  my  womb,  ch.  xz.  18  ；  <nfv$K\ttak  fief 
LXX. )  /ram  bearing.  Her  advancing  age 
was  rendering  this  eveiy  day  more  and  more 
am>arent,  I  prav  thee  go  in  nsto  my  maid 
(ct  ch.  xxx.  8t  9).  It  is  so  &r  satisfactoij 
that  tbe  propoftai  to  make  a  secondary  wi& 
of  Hagar  did  not  originate  with  Abram  ； 
though,  as  Sarai's  guilt  in  making  it  cannot 
altogether  be  excused,  so  neither  can  i.bram 
be  entirely  freed  from  fkolt  in  yielding  to 
her  solicitations.  It  may  be  that  I  ihat 
obtain  children  by  ber.  Literally,  be  built 
up  by  her;  from  banah,  to  build,  whence  ben, 
ft  son  (Dent  xxv.  9  ；  Ruth  iv.  11).  Calvin 
notes  that  Sand's  desire  of  offspring  was  not 
prompted  by  natural  impolae,  bat  by  the 
seal  of  faith  which  made  ner  wish  to  secure 
the 
not 


omised  benediction.    As  yet  it  bad 
l  dearly  intimated  that  Sarai  was  to 
''      " 1  hence 


be  the  mother  of  Abram's  child  ；  and 
her  recourse  to  what  was  a  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  the  times,  while  nniuatifiable  in  it* 
self,  was  a  signal  proof  of  her  humility,  of 
her  devotion  to  ber  husband,  and  perhaps 
also  of  her  faith  in  God.  And  Abram 
.  hearkened  to  the  Toi"  of  Sarai.  "The 
faith  of  both  was  defective  ；  not  indeed  with 
regard  to  the  substance  of  the  promise,  but 
with  regard  to  the  method  in  which  they 
proceeded  "  (Calvin). 

Ver.  3.— And  Band  Abram*t  wife  took 
Hagar  ker  maid  th«  BgyptUn,  after  Abram 
kfUl  dwelt  tea  jmti  in  the  land  of  Canutn 
(t.  e.  in  his  eighty-fifth,  and  her  seventy- 
fifth  year  ；  a  note  of  time  introduced,  pro- 
QKNB8IS. 


bably,  to  account  for  their  impatience  in 
waiting  for  the  promised  seed),  and  gaT« 
her  to  her  hmlNuid  Abram  to  be  hif  wife. 

Afterwards  styled  a  pUgaah  or  concubine 
(ch.  xxv.  6),  she  is  here  improperly  called 
a  wife  ^ucb  prceter  Dei  leaem  in  cuienum  tho* 
rum  tndttcitur  (Calvin),  from  whom  tiie 
pilgcuh  or  concubine  differed  (1)  in  power 
over  the  £unily,  which  belonged  solely  to 
the  true  wife,  not  to  the  secondary  ；  (2)  in 
the  manner  of  espousal,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  former  was  accompanied  with  solemn 
rites  of  espousal  and  liberal  gifts  of  dowry  ； 
and  (3)  in  privil^e  of  issue,  the  offspring  of 
the  secondary  wife  having  no  title  to  inherit 
The  act  of  Sarai  (c£,  the  similar  behaviour  of 
Stratonice,  the  wife  of  King  Deiotaras,  who, 
according  to  Plutarch,  gave  her  maid  Electrm 
to  her  husband,  and  so  obtained  an  beir  to 
the  crown)  is  as  little  to  be  imitated  as  the 
conduct  of  Abram.  The  apparent  repeti- 
tions in  vera.  1 ― 8  do  not  reaaire  tiie  hypo- 
thesis of  different  authorship  (Tucfa^  ColensOy 
Bleek,  Davidson)  for  their  explanation,  but 
are  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Hebrew 
composition  (cf.  ch.  vii.  1—10),  and  may 
even  be  considerably  removed  by  connecting 
vera.  1,  2  with  ch.  xv.,  and  commencing  the 
new  8ub-9ection  with  oh.  xvi  3  (QuSrry, 
I  ■ 

,  Ver.  4.— And  lie  want  in  onto  Hagar. 

"v^  a  linguistic  peculiarity  of  the 
Jehovist,  occurring  ch.  xxix.  21,  80  ；  xxx. 
3,  4  ；  xxzviiL  2,  9,  16  (Vaihinger,  David- 
son)  ；  but  by  some  partitionists  chs.  xxix.  and 
xxz.  are  assigned  to  the  Elohist  (Tuch, 
Bleek,  De  Wette).  And  she  oonoeiTed :  and 
when  the  mw  that  the  had  ooneeiTed,  her 
miftreti  was  dMpised  in  her  0701.  As 
Hannah  by  Peninnah  (1  Sam.  i  6)  ；  bar- 
i  among  the  Hebrews  having  boon  re- 
a8  a  duhonour  and  reproach  (ch.  six. 
•  1,  23  ;  Levit  xz.  20),  and  fecundilr 
:ial  mark  of  the  Divine  &vour  (ch.  xzl 
6  ；  xxiv.  60  ；  Exod.  xxiii  26  ；  Deut  yii.  14). 
Whether  Hagar  imagined  Sarai  to  be  through 
her  barrenness  "  tanquam  a  IHvinopramisso 
'iatam"  (Lyra),  or  anticipated  Sarai'8 
cement  from  her  poeition  as  Abram's 
(Inglis),  she,  immeaiately  on  perceiving 
her  condition,  became  insolent  (cf.  Prov. 
xxx.  23). 

Ver.  5. ― And  8arai  Mid  unto  Abnun, 
Xy  wrong  be  upon  thee.  'Adixov/Aat  U  aov 
(LXX.)  ；  inique  agis  contra  me  (Vulgate)  ； 
My  injury  is  upon  thee,  i.  e.  thou  art  the 
cause  of  it  (Jonathan,  Rosenmiiller,  Ains- 
worth,  Clarke,  '  Speaker's  Commentair ')  ；  or, 
it  belongs  to  thee  as  well  as  to  me  (dlericus, 
Bush,  Alford)  ；  or,  perhaps  better,  May  the 
iiyury  d<me  to  me  return  upon  thee! 
Q 
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zxriL  13  (Eeil,  Kaliaoh,  Lange,  Wordsworth) 
—the  language  of  passionate  irritation,  indi- 
cating repentance  of  her  previoas  action  and 
a  deore  to  both  impute  its  guilt  to,  and  lay 
its  bitter  consequences  on,  her  hnsbiind,  who 
in  the  entire  trmnsaction  was  more  innocent 
than  she.  I  1ut«  g!T«i  my  maid  into  thy 
boiom  (yery  imprudent,  even  had  it  not  been 
■infol  ；  the  result  was  only  what  might  have 
been  expected)  ； —and  wken  she  mw  fhat 
■he  luid  eoneeiyed,  I  wu  dMpiatd  in  h«r 
•7«a  :  the  Lord  judge  bttwtaa  wu  and  thee 
(ct  1  Sam.  xxiv.  15  ；  Judges  zi  27).  An 
irreverent  use  of  the  Divine  nune  on  the 
part  of  Sand  (Calvin),  and  a  ipeech  aigning 
great  pasaion  (Ainsworth). 

Ver.  6.  ―  Bat  Abram  nid  vnto 
Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thj  hud  (】  „ 
ing  her  still  as  one  of  Sarai's  servants,  thoi 
devatod  to  the  imnk  of  secondaiy  wife  to 


himself)  ；  do  to  h«r  m  it  plataeth  thee. 

Literally,  the  good  in  thine  eyet;  in  whidi 
conduct  of  the  patriarch  may  be  seen  per- 
haps (1)  an  eyidenoe  of  Mb  peaceful  dispoei- 
tion  in  doing  violence  to  nis  feelings  as  a 
husband  in  order  to  restore  harmony  to  his 
disquieted  household  (Calvin),  and  (2)  a 
proof  that  he  had  already  found  out  his 
mistake  in  expecting  the  promimd  seed 
through  Hagar  (Calvin)  ；  but  also  (3)  an  in- 
dication of  weakness  in  yielding  to  Sani's 
pMsionate  invective  (Wiflet,  Bosh),  and  (4) 
an  munstifiable  wrong  inflicted  on  the  ftitaie 
of  his  child  (Candlish).  And  wh«B 
dealt  liftrdly  with  k«r  —  (literaUy, 
_  id  her,  by  throstiiuf  her  back  into  the 
condition  of  a  slave  (Luige,  Candlish)  ； 
though  probably  by  stripee  or  maltreatment 
of  some  sort  in  addition  (Ainsworth,  Bosh) 
~> iIm  flad  froa  hn  fltoe. 


HOMILETICa 


I.  THB  8PBCI0U8  PROPOSAL. 


Irooked  ways,  or  marrying  with  Haqar. 
'  of  Jt ;  Saxai,  the  wife  of  Abram^  a  daughter  of  the  faith,  the  mistress 


Ver.  3.- 

1.  The  atU  _ 

of  a  household.   To  the  first,  the  suggestion  referred  to  in  the  narrative  should  have 
been  impossible  ；  in  the  second,  it  was  inconsistent  ；  while,  proceeding  from  the  third, 
it  was  calculated  to  be  harmful.    2.  The  wickedness  of  it    It  was  (1)  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  God  (cf.  ch.  ii.  24  ；  Matt.  xix.  5:  1  Cot.  yl  16 ；  Ephes.  v.  28,  31)  ； 
(2)  a  direct  offence  against  the  soul  of  Abram,  being  in  reality  the  placing  of  a 
dangerous  temptation  in  his  way  (Deut.  xiii.  6  ；  Bom.  xiv.  13)  ；  and  (3)  an  unjustifi- 
able invasion  of  the  liberties  of  Hf^ar.   Though  permitted  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  be  a  bondmaid  in  the  house  of  Sarai,  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  mistress  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  way  proposed,  without  consent  either  asked  or  obtained.  S. 
The  extettuaUotu  of  it    (1)  The  practice  was  common.  Secondary  wives  being  then 
in  vogue,  the  scheme  recommended  by  Sarai  may  not  have  been  regarded  bv  her  as 
sinful.    ^2)  The  motive  was  ^ood.   It  had  its  origin  undoubtedly  in  a  firm  belief  in 
the  promise,  and  a  strong  desire  that  her  husband  should  no  longer  be  debarred  from 
ite  realisation  through  her  apparently  permanent  sterility.    (8)  The  self-denial  was 
great.   The  entire  conduct  oi  8arai,  in  giving  Hagar  to  her  hoBband,  evinced  certain 
truly  engaging  features  in  her  personal  and  wifely  character,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  her  peculiar  action  ；  such  as  genuine  humility 
in  yielding  to  another  the  honour  of  being  the  mother  of  Abram's  seed,  and  intense 
devotion  to  her  husband  in  submitting  for  his  Bake  to  a  displacement  which  must 
have  carried  anguish  to  her  breast 
II.  The  sinful  oompuanob.   "  Abram  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Sarai."  1. 
"  Ddiberatdy.   He  was  not  surpdsed  into  this  secondary  marriage  with  the  Egyptian 
maiden.         scheme  of  Sarai  appears  to  have  been  talked  over  between  them  ；  and 
if  at  first  he  had  scruples  in  complying  with  her  proposition,  they  were  eventually 
overcome.  2.  IiuxmwteraJtdy*  That  is,  the  ulterior  consequences  were  not  taken  into 
account  in  assenting  to  this  device  for  the  anticipation  of  the  promised  seed  ；  only 
its  immediate  feasibility  and  superficial  recommendations.  So  men  are  morally  short- 
sighted, and  cannot  see  afar  on  when  confronted  by  some  sweet  temptation.  Had 
Abram  only  dimly  discerned  the  outcome  of  Sarai's  counsel,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  thing  was  not  of  God.   A  perception  of  the  coming  whirlwind  would  often 
hinder  the  sowing  of  the  wind.   3.  InexcuwMy.   Though  not  dictated  bv  carnal 
desire,  Abram，s  acquiescence  in  Sarai's  scheme  was  far  from  being  faultless.  ,  It 
evinced  a  want  of  faith,  and,  indeed,  a  want  of  trao  spiritual  discernment  in  suppoeisg 
that  what  God  had  promised  as  a  gift  of  grace  could  be  surreptitiously  snatched 
from  his  Divine  hana  in  the  way  proposed,  or  even  by  any  purely  human  strata^e.u  ； 
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and  a  want  of  patience  in  not  calmly  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
word  in  God，8  own  time  and  way. 

III.  Ths  sorrowful  result.  1.  HvmUiatwii  to  Sarai.  Elated  by  the  prospect 
of  maternity,  the  young  Egyptian  slave-girl  despised  her  mistress  ；  by  haughtiness 
of  carriage,  perhaps  silently  discovering  contempt  for  8and，8  sterility,  and  possibly 
assuming  airs  of  superiority,  as  if,  in  coneequence  of  approaching  motherfaooa,  antici- 
pating her  displacement  from  the  throne  of  Abran/s  love  (Prov.  zxz.  23).  2. 
Miserp  to  Abrafn.  The  womanly  nature  of  Sarai,  stung  to  jealousy  by  the  success 
of  her  own  plan,  and  incapable  of  longer  enduring  the  scornful  triumph  of  a  maiden 
whom  her  own  hands  had  transformed  into  a.  favoured  rival,  with  something  like 
vindictive  beat  turned  upon  her  meek,  submissive,  and  in  this  matter  wholly  innocent 
lord,  reproaching  him  as,  if  not  the  cause  of  her  barrenness,  at  least  the  patient  and 
half -satisfied  witness  of  her  humiliation  ；  she  almost  called  down  upon  him  the 
judgment  of  Heaven.  To  a  noble  spirit  like  that  of  Abram  the  anguish  of  Sarai  roust 
have  been  distressing  to  behold  ；  and  the  pain  which  it  occasioned  must  have  been 
intensified  when  he  came  to  realise  the  painful  dilemma  in  which  be  stood  between 
her  and  Hagar.  3.  Oppression  to  Hugar.  Reminding  Sarai  that  Hagar,  though  a 
wife  to  him,  was  still  a  maid  to  her,  the  patriarch  unwisely  extended  sanction  to 
whatever  remedy  the  heated  breast  of  Sarai  might  devise.  The  result  was  that  the 
favoured  maiden  was  at  once  thrust  back  into  her  original  condition  of  servitude, 
deprived  of  whatever  tokens  of  honour  and  affection  she  had  received  as  Abram's 
wixe,  and  subjected  to  injurious  treatment  at  the  hands  of  her  incensed  mistress  and 
rival,  from  which  she  ultimately  sought  refuge  in  flight 


Learn <~ 1.  That  eminent  saints  may  lapse  into  grievous  sins.  2.  That  a  child  of 
God  is  specially  liable  to  temptation  after  seasons  of  hieh  religious  privilege.  3. 
That  the  strongest  temptations  sometimes  proceed  from  tne  least  expected  quarters. 

-Tig  to  anticipate  the  Divine  promise  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of  tempta- 
when  God's  people  take  to  crooked  ways,  nothing  but  evil  can  come 


4.  That 
tion.  5. 
of  it 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 


Ch.  xvi. ~  ffagar.  The  history  of  Hagar  has  its  two  sides ― that  which  is  turned 
towards  God  and  illustrates  Divine  grace,  that  which  is  turned  towards  man  and  illus- 
trates human  infirmity  and  sinfulness.  Jehovah  brought  forth  compassionate  bestow- 
ment8  of  revelation  and  promise  out  of  his  people's  errors.  Abram  and  Sarah  both 
sinned.  Hagar  sinned.  The  angel  of  the  Lord,  representative  of  the  continuous 
gracioiu  revelation  of  Jehovah  as  a  covenant  God,  appeared  in  the  cloud  of  family 
sorrow,  drawing  once  more  upon  it  the  rainbow  of  promise.  Until  the  heir  came 
there  was  a  call  for  patience.  Unbelief  appeared  at  work in  the  patriarch's  weak- 
ness, in  Sarah，8  harshness,  in  Hagar，B  pride  and  rebellion,  for  she  was,  as  a  member 
of  the  household,  partaker  of  the  covenant.  In  the  wilderness  appeared  the 
messenger  of  grace. 

I.  Thb  mamb  of  thb  Lobd  was  the  testimony.  Thou  God  seest  me  ；  or,  Thou  God 
of  vision.  The  idea  is  that  the  sight  of  God  was  deliverance.  Hagar' s  seeing  God 
was  God  seeing  her.  The  vision  was  both  objective  and  subjective.  So  the  world 
has  wearied  itself  in  the  wilderness  of  its  own  ignorance  and  moral  helplessness  (pf, 
Oal.  iv.  22—31).  The  unspiritual,  carnal  mind  is  the  bond  slave,  which  must  give 
wav  to  the^  true  heir.  All  true  religious  life  is  a  response  to  revelation.  In  his 
light  we  see  light. 

II.  Thb  revelation  to  Hagab  mat  bk  connectbd  with  heb  personal  histoey. 
She  turned  back  with  a  new  light  in  her  heart.  Submission  and  obedience  are  com- 
manded, but  abundant  reward  is  promised.  Our  life  is  under  the  eye  of  Jehovah 
and  in  his  hand.  "  Thou  God  seest  me  "  ie  the  cry  of  a  grateful  memory,  the  note 
of  a  bright  future.  The  nearness  of  God,  hie  knowledge,  may  be  not  terror,  but 
blessing,  angels  round  about  us,  gracious  sunshine  of  love  in  wnich  we  are  invited 
to  walk  bb  children  of  light  ― R. 

Vers.  1—6.^7%^  maid,  the  mistress,  and  the  master.  I.  Hagar'r  siNa  1.  Pride. 
2.  Contempt.   3.  Iofrabordination.   4.  Flight 

Q2 
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II.  Sarai，8  FAULTS.  1.  Tempting  her  husband.  2.  Excusing  herself.  3.  Ap- 
pealing to  God.   4.  Afflicting  her  servant 

III.  Abbam'b  infibmitt*  1.  Yielding  to  temptation.  2.  Perpetrating  injustice. 
S.  Acquiescing  in  oppreerion.— W. 


EXPOSITION. 


degree  of  sabordination,  which  ii  t 
moro  distinctly  leoognised  (1  Cbroi 
Zech.  i  12)  ；  (4)  that  the  distio 


Ver.  7.— And  th»  tiiff^l  of  th» 

Maleach  Jehovah,  elaewhere  styled  Mm 
Elohim  (ch.  xxi.  17  ；  xxxi  11)  j  fup] 
bat  wrongly  to  be  a  creature  angel  (Ai 
tineyOrigen,  Jerome,  Hofmann,  Baumg&rten, 
Tholnck,  Delitzsch,  Kurtz),  for  the  reasons 
chiefly  (1)  that  the  tenn  angel  commonly 
designates  a  class  of  spiritual  beifigB  (ch.  xix. 
lTinii  1  ；  Job  iv.  18  ；  Pa.  xci  11  ；  Matt 
xiii  41  ；  John  xx.  12,  d  passim)  ；  (2)  that 
the  dyyiXo^  gvpiov  of  tho  New  Testament 
(Matt  L  20;  Luke  ii  9;  Actsxii  7)  is  always 
a  created  angel  ；  (8)  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  one  sent,  from  to  depute  (Ge- 
■enius),  one  through  whom  work  !b  executed, 
from  to  work  (Keil),  implies  a  certain 
which  ii  afterwards 
ron.  xxi  27  ； 
―  ᅳ , ,  、ᅳ,  distinction  be- 

 5w  unrevefded  and  the  revealed  God 

was  not  then  developed  as  in  later  times, 
and  particularly  since  the  advent  of  Christ— 
to  every  one  of  which  ai^mnents,  however,  it 
ii  (xAnpaTatively  easy  to  reply  (cf.  Keil  and 
Lange  m  hoo).  With  more  force  of  reason 
believed  to  have  been  the  Divine  Being  him- 
self, who  already  as  Jehovah  had  appeared  to 
Abram  (the  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  Henm- 
tenberg,  Keil,  Lance,  Haveniick,  Nitzscn, 
Ebrard,  Steir,  Kahech,  Ainsworth,  Bush, 
Wordsworth,  Candlish).  since— 1.  The  Ma- 
leach Jehovah  explicitlY  identifies  himself 
with  Jehovah  (ver.  id)  and  Elohim  (ch. 
xxii  12).  2.  Those  to  whom  he  makeB  his 
presence  known  recognise  him  as  Divine  (ch. 
xvi  13;  xyiii  28—83  ；  xxviii  16—22  ； 
Exod.  iii  6  ；  Judges  ▼!  15,  20—28  ；  xiii 
22).  3.  The  Biblioal  writers  constantly 
■peak  of  him  as  Divine,  calHng  him  Jehovah 
without  the  least  reserve  (ch.  xvi  13  ；  xviii 
16  ；  Ex<kL  iii  2  ；  Judges  vi  12). 


4.  The  doctrine  here  implied  of  a  plurality 


same  truth.  '5.  The  organic  unity  of  Scrip- 
tare  would  be  broken  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  central  point  in  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  was  a  creature  angel,  while  that 
of  the  New  is  the  incarnatioii  of  the  God- 
Man.  Found  her  tar  a  fonntain  of  water  in 
the  wildarneu.  Froperl^  an  uninhabited 
district  suitable  for  pasturing  flocks,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  lead  to  pasture  j  hence  a 
sterile,  sandy  country,  like  that  here  referred 


to,  Arabia  Deaerta,  bordering  on  Eg3rpt  (du 
xiv.  6  ；  Exod.  iii  1).  Bj  the  fSantoin. 
The  article  indicating  a  particular  and  well- 
known  spring.  In  the  way  to  Shnr.  "  Be- 
fore Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria" 
(ch.  xxv.  18)  ；  hence  not  Pelaaimn  on  the 
Nile  (Jos.  ，  '  Ant vi  7, 3),  bat  probably  the 
modern  Dschifar  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia 
Deserts  (Micbaelis,  Rosenmuller,  Eeil, 
Lange).  Hagar  was  clearly  directiiig  hef 
flight  to  Egypt 

Ver.  8.  — And  he  laid,  Hacar,  Band's 
maid.  Declining  to  recognise  ner  marriage 
witii  the  patriardiy  the  ansel  reminds  her  of 
her  original  position  as  a  bondwoman,  from 
which  liberty  was  not  to  be  obtained  by 
flight,  but  by  manumiBsion.  Whenoe  eaaieft 
thou  1  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  1  And  the 
Mid,  I  Am  from  th»  fttoe  of  my  mistress 
Sarai  ' '  Her  answer  testifies  to  the  oppres- 
sion she  had  experienced,  but  also  to  the 
voice  of  her  own  conscience  "  (Lange). 

Ver.  9.— And  the  angel  of  th«  Lord  said 
unto  her ᅳ^ as  Paul  afterwards  practically 
said  to  Onesimns,  the  runaway  Blave  of 
Philemon  [vide  PhiL  12)— return  to  Xbr 
miitreu,  and  rabmit  thyielf  ―  the  verb 
here  employed  is  the  same  as  that  which 
the  historian  uses  to  describe  Sarah's  con- 
duct towards  her  (ver.  6)  ；  its  meaning 
obviously  is  that  she  should  meekly  resign 
herself  to  the  ongracioos  and  oppressive 
treatment  of  her  mistress— under  her  liandB. 

Ver.  10.— And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said 
unto  her  (after  duty,  promise),  I  will 
multiply  thy  eeed  exceedingly  (literally, 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed;  lan- 
guage altogether  inappropriate  in  the  Ups  of 
a  creature),  tliat  (literally,  <md)  it  ihall  not 
be  numbered  for  mnltitade. 

Ver.  11.— And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  Mid 
onto  lier，  Behold,  thou  art  with  ehild,  and 
thou  ihalt  bear  a  ion,  and  shalt  call  hii 
name  Iilunael.  u  God  shall  hear,"  or, 
"Whom  God  hears,"  the  first  instance  of 
the  naming  of  a  child  before  its  birth  (cf. 
afterwards  ch.  xvii.  19  ；  1  Kings  xiii  2  ； 
1  Chron.  xxii.  9  ；  Matt  i  21  ；  Luke  i.  13). 
Beeame  the  Lord  hath  heard  tliv  affliction. 
To  rairttvwoti  vov  (LXX.),  "  thy  prayer" 
(Chaldee),  of  which  there  is  no  mention, 
though  men's  miseries  are  said  to  cry  when 
men  themselves  are  mute  (Calvin  ；  cl  £zo<L 
i  24  ；  iii.  7). 

Ver.  12. —And  he  will  be  a  wild  man. 
Literally,  a  wild  ass  (qfa)tnan;  the 
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onager,  being  so  called  from  its  swiftness  of 
foot  (cf.  Job  txjox.  6—8),  and  aptly  depict- 
ing "  the  Bedouin's  boundless  love  of  free- 
dom as  he  rides  about  in  the  desert,  spear  in 
nd,  upon  his  camel  or  his  horse,  hardy, 
"  revelling  in  the  varied  beauty  of 
,  and  despising  town  life  in  every 
form  "  (Eeil).  As  Isbmael  and  his  offspring 
are  here  called  "  wild  aas  men,"  so  Israel  is 
kted  by  the  prophet  "  sheep  men " 
xxxvl  87,  88).  Hif  hand  will  be 
i  every  man,  and  evtry  man^  hand 

— o  i  him.    Exemplified  in  the  turbulent 

and  lawless  character  of  tile  Bedouin  Arabs 
and  Saracens  for  upwards  of  thirty  centuries. 
"  The  Bedouins  are  the  outlaws  among  the 
nations.  Plunder  is  le^timate  gain,  and 
daring  robbery  is  praised  as  valour" 
(Ealiscb).  And  he  ihaU  dwell  in  the  pre- 
genoe  of— literally,  before  the  face  of,  l  e. 
to  Uie  east  of  (Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Tuch, 
Knobel,  Delitzsch)  ；  or,  "  everywhere  before 
the  eyes  of"  f Kalisch,  Wordsworth)  ；  or,  in- 
dependently of  (Calvin,  Keil,  Lange,  Murphy) 
— «U  his  brethreiL  The  Arabs  of  to-day 
are  "jiut  as  they  were  described  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  nearly  4000  years  ago" 
(Porter's  f  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,'  pp.  28, 
■  ■ 

Ver.  18.— And  the  called  tlie  name— not 

invoked  the  name  (Chaldee,  Lapide),  though 
occasionally  K^Ji?  has  the  same  import 
as  KTjJ  {vide  Dent  zxxii.  8) of  tlie 
Lord ~ Jehdvah,  thus  identifying  the  Ma- 
leach  Jehovah  with  Jehovah  himself— that 
» onto  hert  Thou  Ood  seeit  me.  Literally, 
m  (art)  Ei-Roi,  a  God  of  seeing,  mean- 
ui^  either  the  €rod  of  my  vision,  i.  e.  the 
Ood  who  reyealeet  thyaeu  in  vision  (Gese- 
nius, Fiint,  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller, 


Eeil,  Ealiscli,  Murphy),  or,  thoaffb  less  cor- 
all  tnings,  and 


rectly,  the  God  who'  sees  all  ^Li—,  »»» 
therefore  me  (LXX.t  Vulgate,  Calvin,  Ains- 
worth,  CSandlish,  Hofmann,  Banmgarten, 
Delitzsch,  Wordsworth).  For  the  laid,  Have 
I  alio  here  looked  after  him  that  seetb  me  ！ 
Literally,  Have  I  aim  hitherto  seen?  i.  e. 
Do  I  also  still  live  after  the  vision  ？  (Onkeloe, 
Gesenius,  Fiiret,  Keil,  Ealisch,  BosenmtQler, 
MuTphy). 

Ve  r.  J  4  .—Wherefore  the  well  wu  called 

— 'n  all  likelihood  first  by  Ha^r ~ Beer- 
lahfti-roi,  or  the  well  of  him  that  Hveth  and 
seeth  me  (A.V.)  ；  but  either  (1)  the  well  of 
the  living  one  of  vision,  t.  e.  of  God,  who 
appeared  there  (Onkelos.  Bosenmuller, 
Lange)  or  (2)  the  well  of  the  life  of  vision, 
i.  e,  where  after  seeing  God  life  was  presenred 
(Qesenius,  Keil,  Kali^h,  Murphy),  or  where 
in  consequence  of  seeing  God  a  new  life  was 
imparted  (Inglis).  Beholdf  it  is  between 
―  "  "  (vide  ch.  xiv.  7)  and  Bered.  Of 
situation  ；  but  the  well  has  pro- 


bably been  discovered  in  Ain  Kades  (called 
the  Arabs  Moilahi  ffagar),  to  th<  " 


_  -  south 
►ut  twelre  miles  from 


by 

of  Beersheba,  and 
Eadesh  (cf.  Keil  in 

Ver.  15.— And  Hamr  bare  Abram  a  bob 
and  Abnun  called  lili  son'i  name— a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Elohist  to  assign  the  naming  of 


a  child  to  the  father  (Knobel)  ；  but  the  pre- 
sent chapter  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  JeW 
vist,  while  the  instances  in  which  the  name 
is  given  bj  the  mother  do  not  always  occur 
in  Jehovistic  sections  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  6,  which 
Tuch  imputes  to  the  Elohist)— whioh  Hagar 
bare,  Iihrnael  ― thus  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  Hagar's  vision. 

Ver.  16.— And  Abram  was  fourscore  and 
■ix  yean  old,  wlien  Hftgar  1>are  Iihrnael  to 
Abrani. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  7. "~ The  capture  of  the  runatoay,  or  Hagar  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord^  I. 
Thb  pugitivk  abbbstbd.  1.  The  agent  of  her  capture.  The  angel  of  Jehovah  (vide 
Exposition),  whose  appearance  to  Hagar  at  this  particular  juncture  was  doubtless ― (1) 
Unexpected*  Those  who  flee  from  duty  seldom  anticipate  the  encountering  of  God 
in  their  career  (Jonah  i.  3).  (2)  Instantaneous,  The  Invisible  Supreme,  who  ever 
compasses  our  paths,  only  requires  to  either  open  his  creatures'  eyes,  or  veil  his  un- 
ereated  glory  in  a  finite  form,  to  make  his  presence  known  (Ps.  czzxiz.  7  ；  Luke 
xziv.  15).  (3〉  Familiar.  Though  here  mentioned,  angelic  visitation  need  not  now 
have  occurred  for  the  first  time.  Hagar  probably  had  learnt  something  in  the 
patriarch's  household  of  the  character,  existence,  and  form  of  this  celestial  visitant.  (4) 
Opportune,  Whether  regarded  in  this  light  or  not,  the  present  Divine  manifestation 
to  Hagar  was  highly  seasonable,  as  God  s  visits  to  men  ever  are,  in  both  the  world 
and  the  Church.  2.  The  place  of  her  capture.  (1)  In  the  urilderness,  a  very  different 
locality  from  Abram's  tent  But  all  regions  are  equsdly  accessible  to  God's  provi- 
dence and  grace  ；  and  God's  angel  of  mercy  and  salvation  can  find  his  way  to  dis^ 
consolate  wanderers  across  the  wilderness  of  a  barren  world  bs  easily  as  to  eminent 
saints  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church.  (2)  On  the  way  to  Shur,  i.  e. 
going  back  to  Egyptian  worldliness  and  idolatry.    Her  chances  of  reaching  the  land 
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of  Ham  were  indeed  small,  considering  her  bodily  condition  ；  bat  thither  was  her 
destination,  and  hence  her  arrestment  bv  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  a  special  mercy. 
So  Divine  grace  interposes  to  prevent  those  who  have  been  once  enlightened  from 


relapsing  to  their  old  natural  condition  of  worldliness  and  sin.  (3)  By  a  foutUam 
of  water,  beside  which  it  may  be  imagined  she  had  cast  herself  in  sheer  ezbaustion  3 
an  emblem  of  those  springs  of  refreshment,  or  wells  of  Baca,  which  God  has  pro- 
vided for  the  spiritually  disconsolate,  and  one  of  which  was  being  opened  by 
Jehovah's  visit  for  the  comfort  of  the  unhappy  bondmaid. 

II.  The  foundling  intbbbogated.  1.  The  questum  qfthe  trngd.  (1)  The  design- 
ations used,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  reveal'  the  minuteness  of  the  Divine  knowledge. 
God  is  acquaint^  with  the  names  and  the  homes,  the  conditions  in  life,  and  the  con* 
stitaent  elements  in  the  histoiy  of  all  men  (Pa.  cxxziz.  1 ~~ 5).  (2)  The  reference  to 
Hagar，s  original  condition  01  servitude  implies  disapprobation  of  her  union  with 
Abram.  No  transaction  can  be  safely  passed  as  blameless  until  it  has  been  reviewed 
and  judged  by  God.  (3)  The  inquinea  addressed  to  Hagar  were  designed  to  convict 
her  of  sin.  Whence  bad  she  come  ？  From  Abram's  bouse,  where  the  name  of  God 
was  worshipped  ；  from  the  presence  of  Sarai,  who  had  a  lawful  claim  upon  her  ser- 
vice ；  from  tne  land  of  Canaan,  the  inheritance  of  Abram*  s  seed,  of  which,  as  she 
fondly  hoped,  she  was  about  to  become  the  mother ~~ in  all  which  she  wan  clearly 
committing  wrong.  Then  whither  was  ehe  going?  Back  again  to  Egypt,  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  her  flight,  while  in  the  mean  time  she  was  exposing  bereelt  and  her 
unborn  child  to  serious  peril.  Doubtless  these  and  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
sort  arose  within  the  breast  of  Hagar  as  she  listened  to  Jehov^i's  questionings. 
When  God  examines  souls  they  are  truly,  minutely,  and  completely  searched.  2. 
The  answer  of  Hagar.    (1)  Promptly  given.   There  was  no  sign  of  hesitancy  or 

ace.  The  utmost  frankness  and  cordiality  should  characterise  a  sinner^  deal- 
th  God.  (2)  Briefly  expressed,  "  She  was  fleeing  from  the  face  of  Sarai  her 
 is."  Comprehensive  brevity  should  signalise  our  responses  to  God's  interro- 
gations. (3)  Honestly  declared.  She  had  run  away.  If  it  was  wrong,  she  made 
no  attempt  at  concealinent.  Guileless  acknowledgment  of  sin  is  a  true  mark  of 
contrition. 

III.  Thb  wandebeb  dibected.  1.  To  return  to  Abram's  house.  The  tent  of 
Sarai,  though  to  HagarT8  quick  Southron  blood  a  place  of  humiliation,  was  neverthe- 
less for  her  the  true  place  of  safety,  both  physically  and  spiritually.  The  first 
counsel  that  God's  word  and  spirit  give  to  those  who  flee  from  duty,  fonake  the 
company  of  saints,  and  venture  out  upon  perilous  and  sinful  courses  is  "  to  stand  in  the 
ways,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths  "  (Jer.  vL  16).  2.  To  submit  to  Sara"  pobs.  Her 
alliance  with  the  patriarch  could  not  in  God's  sight  alter  her  origixial  position  as  a 
slave.  Though  soon  to  be  the  mother  of  Abram's  seed,  she  was  still  a  Dondwoman, 
whose  duty  was  submission,  however  galling  to  her  hot  blood,  and  however  unrea- 
sonable it  might  seem  in  the  case  of  one  whose  child  might  yet  inherit  Canaan. 
God's  people  are  required  to  abide  in  those  stations  in  life  in  which  they  have  been 
called,  until  theyjcan  be  honourably  released  from  them  (1  Cor.  vii.  20—22),  and 

'      '  * '  *  "  "         ,  ratiier  than  iin- 


consolation. 

(1)  A  gracious  assurance ― that  she  was  an  object  of  the  Divine  regard,  as  this  very 
visit  proved  ；  of  the  Divine  observation,  since  the  Lord  knew  her  condition  ；  and  of 
the  Divine  compassion,  for  already  he  had  heard  her  affliction ~ than  which  no 
sweeter  consolation  can  be  offered  to  either  penitent  backslider  or  deiected  sufferer. 

(2)  A  comfortable  promise ᅳ> that  she  should  live  to  be  the  mother  of  Abram's 
that  her  unborn  babe  should  be  a  son,  and  that  her  son  should  develop  into  a 
courageous,  and  prosperous  man,  and  that  through  him  ihe  herself,  an  £g^ptia 
slaye-girl,  should  Decome  the  ancestress  of  a  numerous  and  mighty  people.  God  is 
able,  even  in  respect  of  material  and  temporal  benefits,  to  compensate  for  life*8 
sorrows  and  tribulationB,  and  to  make  up  in  one  direction  for  what  he  takes  away  in 
another.  (3)  An  importaaU  instruction » to  name  her  child  "  Ishmael "  when  it 
should  be  born  ；  partly  as  a  memorial  to  herself  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  partiy  as  a 
reminder  to  her  child  of  the  sure  Source  of  prosperity,  both  personal  and  national. 
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temporal  and  spiritual.  God，8  people  should  remember  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High  ?Ps.  】zzvil  10),  and  seek  advancement  from  him  alone  (Ps.  Ixxv.  6,  7).  2. 
The  efficacy  of  the  offered  consolation.  (1)  Adoring  gratitude.  Hagar  was  amazed 
at  the  Divine  condescension  in  permitting  her  to  see  God  and  yet  live— a  mercy 
denied  to  Moses  on  tke  mount  (£zod.  zxxiii.  20)  ；  and  the  Divine  grace  which  had 
imparted  life  and  hope  to  her  soul  |hrough  this  celestial  visitation.  (2)  Mercy 
remembered^  Hagar  cdled  the  well  Beer-lahai-roi,  i.  e.  the  well  of  seeing  and 
living.  The  Divine  loying-kindness  is  worthy  of  memorialB,  which  also  should  be 
written  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart  when  they  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  or 
enshrined  in  deeds.  (3)  Cheerful  submisnan.  Hagar  returned  to  Abram's  house, 
snbmitted  to  Sarai's  hand,  and  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  Ishmael.  The  best  eyidenoe 
that  grace  has  comforted  the  human  heart  is  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  God- 
See  in  the  angel's  appearance  to  Hagar >~ 1.  An  adumbration  of  the  incarnation  of 
<mr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  2.  An  illostration  of  God's  care  of  tboee  who  are  within  his 
Church.  3.  An  indication  of  the  kind  of  people  that  most  attoact  the  Divine  notice 
and  compassion.   4.  A  revelation  of  the  tenderness  with  which  be  deals  whh  sinners. 

5.  A  proclamation  of  God，s  gracious  readiness  to  forgive  the  erring. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHO»8. 

Ver.  7. ― WelU  m  the  wilderness.  1.  God  provides  them  for  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment of  pilgrims.  2.  God  visits  them  to  meet  with  weary  and  afflicted  pilgrims. 
3.  God  dispoDscs  from  them  life  and  hope  to  all  repenting  and  believing  pilgrims. 
Compare  with  the  angel  of  Jehovah  and  Hagar  at  the  fountain  of  Shur,  Christ  and 
the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  6). ― W. 

Vers.  7 ― 13. ― Glimpses  of  the  Godhead-  1.  Divine  condescension.  God  yisits 
men  as  the  angel  visited  Hagar.  2.  Divine  omniscience.  God  knows  men  as  the  angel 
knew  Hagar.  3.  Divine  compassion.  God  pities  and  comforts  men  as  the  angel 
did  Hagar.   4.  Divine  wisdom.    God  instructs  men  as  the  angel  directed  Hagar. 

6.  Divine  grace.   God  pardons  and  accepts  men  as  the  angel  did  Hagar. ― W. 

Ver.  8. God  pleading  with  wanderers.  "  Hagar,  8arai's  maid,  whence  earnest 
tliou?  and  whitner  wilt  thou  go?"  She  knew  not,  cared  not.  Undisciplined, 
smarting  under  effects  of  her  own  wilfulness  (ver.  4^,  she  thought  only  of  escaping 
pain ― a  type  of  those  weary,  yet  unconverted  (c£  Jer.  ii.  13  ；  v.  3^.  But  God 
saw  her.  The  Shepherd  sought  her  (d  Gen.  iii.  9  ；  Luke  xv.  9).  Though  not  of 
the  chosen  race,  and  haying  no  claim  upon  his  care/ of  his  own  mercy  he  calls 
her  (cf.  Ps.  cxlv.  9  ；  Ephes.  ii.  4  ；  Titus  iii.  6).  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ；  in  ver.  13 
called  the  Lord  ；  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  (Mai.  iii.  1) ― sent  to  carry  out  the 
Father's  purpose  (cf.  John  iii.  17  ；  Luke  iv.  18).  The  same  who  speaks  in  the  voice 
of  awakened  conscience,  that  he  may  give  peace  (ct  Matt.  zi.  28).  "  Ha^ar,  Saraifs 
maid,"  expresses  God's  full  knowledge  of  her  (cf.  £xod.  xxziii.  12;  «lohn  x.  3). 
The  name  distinguishes  the  individual.  She  a  stranger,  a  slave,  a  fugitive  ；  yet 
God's  eye  upon  her  ；  all  her  life  before  him  (cl  Ps.  exxxiz.  1—4).  A  word  for 
those  following  their  own  ways,  feeling  as  if  hidden  in  the  multitude.  Nothing 
glaring  in  their  lives  ；  men  see  nothing  to  find  fault  with  ；  will  God  ？  (cf.  Ps.  xciv.  7). 
He  knows  thee  altogether  ；  thy  whole  life,  the  selfishness  underlying  a  fair  profession, 
the  unconfessed  motives,  the  nttle  duplicities,  the  love  of  woridly  things  ；  or  it  may 
be  thy  spiritual  pride  and  self-trusting.  He  sees  thee  through.  But  wilt  thou  seek 
to  escape  the  thought  of  him  ？  For  what  does  he  search  thee  out  ？  Is  it  not  to 
bring  tnee  to  peace  ？  A  word  of  comfort  to  him  who  is  cast  down  because  of  weak- 
ness in  faith,  little  progress,  want  of  spirituality.  He  sees  all  (cf.  Luke  xix.  5). 
Not  as  man— men  see  the  failures  ；  God  seea  the  battle,  the  loDging  desire  for  better 
things,  the  prayers  (Ps.  zxviii.  1 :  exxz.  1),  the  searching  of  heart,  the  sorrow 
because  of  failure.   Even  in  the  wilderness  he  is  present  to  help  (Gal.  vi  9). 

I.  "  Whbncb  cameot  thou  ？"  Is  the  wilderness  better  than  the  home  thou  hast 
left?  rcf.  Isa.  v.  4).  Thou  hast  left  safety  and  plenty  (cl  Num.  zxi.  6),  inipatieofc 
of  Goa's  discipline.    A  goodly  possession  was  thine ~~ the  place  of  a  child  (1  John 
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iiL  1),  the  ri^ht  always  to  pray  (Lake  zviiL  1  ；  John  xv.  7  ；  Heb.  iv.  16  ；  Jamef  iv. 
2),  the  promise  of  guidance  우 Ps.  xxxii.  8  ；  Isa.  xxx.  21).  For  what  hast  thou  given 
up  all  this?  Is  thy  present  lot  better?  In  deepest  love  these  questions  are  asked. 
God  pleads  by  proviaence  (Pa.  cxix.  67),  by  the  entering  of  the  word  (Pe.  cm.  130  ； 
Heb.  iv.  12),  by  the  "  still  small  voice  ，，  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

II.  " Whitheb  wilt  thou  go?"  How  many  have  never  really  conrideredL 
Hast  thou  renounced  thy  beayenlv  portion  ？  God  forbid.  Then  is  thy  life  heaven- 
ward? Are  thy  Bins  blotted  outr  Hast  thou  accepted  the  free  gift  of  salTation  ？ 
I  am  not  sure  of  that.  And  why  not  ？  Is  it  not  that  thou  hast  not  cared  enough 
to  entertain  the  question  as  a  practical  one  ？  (cf.  Ezek.  zz.  49  ；  zzziii.  32\  Meai> - 
while  tiiou  art  not  standing  still.  The  day  of  grace  is  passing  away  (dl  Jer.  viii 
20).  8^1  Christ  pleads  (Rev.  iii.  20).  But  day  by  day  the  ear  becomes  more  daQ9 
and  the  aims  and  habits  of  life  more  hard  to  change.  "  Return,"  was  the  Lord's 
word  to  Hagar.  Take  i^ain  thy  place  in  God's  family  (cl  Luke  xv.  20).  Fear 
not  to  bear  thy  cross,  T^ere  is  a  welcome  and  joy  in  heaven  over  every  retaining 
wanderer. M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Ver.  And  when  Abrun  wu  ninetj 
voari  old  and  nine— consequently  an  in- 
terval of  thirteen  yean  Had  elkpsed  since  the 
birth  of  Ishinael  ；  the  lone  delay  on  the 
part  of  God  being  probably  designed  as 
chastisement  for  Abram's  second  nuptials 
(Calvin),  and  at  least  correspondiiig  with 
Abram's  undue  haste  (Laoge)— the  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram » lest  he  shonld  regard 
Ishmaers  birth  aa  a  complete  fidfilment  of 
the  promise  (MenochiiiB)f  and  be  satisfied 
with  Hagar's  child  as  the  expected  aeed 
(Calvin)-«iid  Mid  to  him,  I  am  tlie  Al- 
mighty Qod—El  Shadda;  found  six  times 
in  Genesis  and  thirty-one  times  in  Job, 
L  of  El,  God,  Bud  Shaddai;  not  a 
i  oon^>osUum  (from  ^  =  ᄀ^  and  、3) 


a8,Theodoret,S 
bat  either  a  plu 


.   .       -  Sym- 
dias,  MaimonideSjCal- 
du  excdlentice,  from 
"  il— root  "챤,  to  be 
inius,  Bo8enmiUler,  Wordsworth), 
r   ir  from  the  same  root  with  the 
【tiVe  termination  、-,  as  in  ^in,  the 

the  old  man,  *3^p,  the  thorn- 
gToyrn  (Keil,  Oehler,  Lanse)  ；  descriptive  of 
God  as  reyeaHng  himself  violently  in  his 
might,  hence  correctly  rendered  wavroKpdrt^p 
by  the  LXX.  in  Job  (Oehler)  ；  distinguish- 
ing Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation,  from  Elo- 
himy  the  God  who  creates  nature  so  that  it  is 
and  supports  it  that  it  may  stand,  aa  "  the 
Qod  who  compels  nature  to  do  what  is  con- 
trary to  itoel},  and  subdues  it  to  bow  and 
minister  to  grace"  (Delitzsch)  ；  characterising 
Jehovah  the  covenant  God,  "  as  possessing 
the  power  to  realise  his  promises,  even  when 
the  order  of  nature  presented  no  prospect  of 
their  fulfilment,  and  the  powers  of  nature 
were  insufficient  to  secure  it"  (Keil) 


VTCtO    UJOUJXIUlCUb    W  lit        \JXCU/  )  p6T" 

haps,  like  Elohim  and  Adonai,  one  of  the 


world-wide  titles  of  the  Most  Hi^i,  dnoe  it 
was  known  to  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiy.  4, 16), 
and  is  constantly  used  in  Job  (( Speakers 
Commentary Said  in  Exod.  yl  2,  8  to 
have  been  tne  name  by  which  God  was 
known  to  the  patriarchB,  it  is  reenxded  by  the 
partitionists  aa  characteristic  ot  the  £3ohiBt 
(Tuch,  Bleek,  Colenso,  Dayidson,  Ewald),  and 
accordingly  to  that  writer  the  present  chapfter 
is  assigned,  and  the  Jehovah  of  this  verse  ez- 
v  '  ted  as  an  alteration  of  the  original  Elo- 
a  narrative  ；  but  the  wpArov  ^tv^oc  of 
criticism  lurks  in  the  identification  of  £1« 
»Haddai  with  £lohimf  whereas  it  is  not  Elo- 
him, but  Jehovah,  who  reveals  kimaelf  as  £1 
Shaddai  not  alone  in  the  Pentateuch,  bat  in 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books  aa  well 
(cL  Ruth  i  20,  21 ;  viae  Keil's  Introduction, 
pt  L  §  2  ;  div,  L  §  26).  Walk  befora  me. 
Literally,  ut  thysdf  to  wdk,  as  in  ch. 
xiii  17,  in  my  presence,  as  if  consdons  of 
my  inspection  and  solicitous  of  my  approyal  ； 
not  behind  me,  as  if  sensible  of  shortcom- 
ings, and  desirous  to  elude  obeerration. 
The  phrase  intimates  a  less  exalted  pietv 
than  the  corresponding  phrase  used  of  mioch 
(v.  24)  and  Noah  (ch.  vi  9).  And  be  thou 
―'     ―  i,  naed  of 

,  rlXccoc 

(LXX.),  while  perhaps  i 
ing  at  Abram's  sin  in  mi 
cates  that  absolute  stand 
ment,  viz. ,  completeness  of  being  in  respect 
of  purity,  which  the  supreme  Laweiver  sets 
before  his  intelligent  creatures  (c£  Matty.  8). 


ively  glanc- 
lagar,  indi- 
oial  attain- 
in  respect 


between  me  and  tlie«.  laterally,  It 


iatty.  8). 

Ver.  2. ~ And  I  will  make  my  e<nr«BABt 

"  will  give 

(cf.  ch.  ix.  9, 11, 12).  Neither  an  additiona 
covenant  to  that  described  in  ch.  zr.  (F 
miiller),  nor  a  different  traditional 
of  the  transaction  contained  in  ck  xv. 
(Tuch,  Bleek),  nop  the  original  Elohistio 
narrative  of  which  that  in  ch.  xv.  was  a 
later  imitation  (Knobel)  ；  but  an  intimation 
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prom 
aeten 


that  the  covenant  already  concluded  was 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
omise  of  a  son  to  be  more  specifically 
ennined  ai  the  offspring  of  Sarai  (Eeil). 
And  will  multiply  thee  dzeaedingly  (vide 
ch.  zii  2;  ziii.  16 ；  xv.  5). 

Ver.  8.— And  Abrun  UiH  on  his  fM«— in 
fereiential  awe  and  worship  (vide  ver.  17  ；  cf. 
ch.  xxiv.  52  ；  Numb,  xvi  22  ；  Mark  xiv.  85). 
Other  attitudes  of  devotion  are  mentioned  (1 
Kings  viii  54  ；  Mark  xi  25 ;  1  Tim.  ii  8). 
And  God ~ EUihim,  the  third  name  for  the 
Deity  within  the  compass  of  as  many  verses, 
thus  indicating  identity  of  being— talked 
withhinif  laying ~ 

Ver.  4. » Af  tat  me.  literally,  /,  stand- 
ing alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
by  way  of  emphasis  (cf.  2  Kings  z.  29  ；  Ps. 
xl  4  ；  xlvi.  6  ；  vide  Ewald's  'Hebrew  Syn- 
tax/ §  809).  Equivalent  to  "  So  &r  as  I  am 
concerned,"  or,  u  I  for  my  part,"  or,  "So  for 
as  relates  to  me."  Bekold,  my  eoyenant  is 
with  tbee,  and  thou  ilialt  be  ―  literally, 
shcUt  became  (ct  ch.  ii.  7),  or  grow  to  (cf.  ch, 
iz.  15)— •  t$,itktr  of  manj  (or  of  a  multitude 
of)  nations. 

Ver.  5.— Heith«r  ihall  thy  same  anT 
more  be  called  Abnun, — Ab-ram,  i  e.  high 
father  (vide  ch.  xL  26)  ；  bat  Abraham » 
Ab-raham  (in  Arabic  signifying  a  multitude)  ； 
henoe  "the  father  of  a  multitude,"  as  the 
•lains— tor  a  fkthcir  of  many 
natiom  hftve  I  nuUle 

thee. 

Ver.  6.— And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding 
fruitftil,  and  I  will  make  aaUom  of  thee, ― 

a  promise  ftQfilled  in  the  Ishmaelites,  the 
descendants  of  Eetnrah,  the  Edomites,  and 
the  Israelites— and  kin^s  (e.  g.  David  and 
Solomon)  ihall  oome  out  of  tbee. 

Ver.  7.— And  I  will  ettabliih  my  eove- 
aant  between  me  and  thee  and  thy  seed 
\  in  tlieir  generationi  for  an  ever- 
_  oovenaatj—literally,  for  a  covenant 
of  eternity  {vide  ch.  ix.  16)— to  be  «  God  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  ieed  alter  thee.  Literally, 
to  be  for  Elohim  ；  a  formula  comprehending 
all  saving  benefits  ；  a  clear  indication  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant (c£  ch.  xxvi  24  ；  zxviii.  18  ；  Heb.  xi 
16). 

Ver.  8.— And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and 
to  thy  teed  after  tliee,  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  ―  literally,  of  thy  so- 
jmtmings  (ch.  zu.  9  ；  Acts  vii.  5  ；  Heb. 
zi  9) » all  the  land  of  Canaan  (vide  ch.  x. 
1 9), for  an  everlasting  poiietflion.  Liter- 
ally,/br  a  possession  of  eternity;  i.  e.  the 
earthly  Canaan  should  be  retained  by  them 
bo  long  as  the  arrangement  then  instituted 
should  continue,  provided  always  they  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  ； 
and  the  heavenly  Canaan  should  be  the  in- 
heritance of  Abraham's  spiritual  children  for 


next  clause  ezpli 
(or  a  multitude  of) 


ever  {vide  ch.  ix.  16  ；  xiii  15).    And  I  will 
be  their  God-    Literally,  to  them  for  Elo- 
him (vide  supra), 
Ver.  9.— J 


Ood  Mid  unto  Abnluun,  Thou 

—literally,  and  thou,  the  other  party  to  the 
covenant,  the  antithesis  to  /  (ver.  4)— 8hAlt 
keep  my  oovenant— literally,  my  covenant 
thou  shalt  keep—ihweian,  thou,  and  thy 
teed  after  thee  in  their  generations. 

Vor.  10.— Thif  is  my  ooTenant  (i»e.  the 
•ign  of  it,  as  in  ch.  ix.  12),  whieh  ye  ihall 
kMp  (t.  e.  observe  to  do),  between  me  and 
yon  and  thy  seed  aft«r  thee;  Bvery  man 
child  amon|r  you  iliall  be  eiroumeited. 
literally,  circumcise  among  (or  of)  you 
every  male,  the  inf.  abs.  7\©n,  when  it 
stands  abruptly  at  the  cammenoement  of  a 
sentence,  kaving  the  force  of  a  command 
(cf.  Ewald's  '  Hebrew  Syntax,'  §  828  ；  Ge- 
senilis,  '  Grammar/  §  ISO). 

Ver.  11,— And  ye  iludl  oirenmeise  fho 
fUth  of  your  foreskin.  n》^,  dxpofivuria, 
membrum  praptttiatumy  from  to  bo 
naked,  bare,  henoe  to  be  odious,  oncloau, 
impure,  was  regarded  afterwards  as  unclean 
(Deut  x.  16 ;  Isa.  lii  8 ;  Jer.  iv.  4),  and  is 
here  directed  to  be  deprived  of  the  skin 
covering  its  extremity,  not  because  through, 
it  sin  first  discovered  its  effects  (Poole),  and 
original  corruption  is  still  transmitted  (La- 
piae,  Anga8tiue),  or  to  promote  cleanliness 
(Philo),  or  to  egress  detestation  of  certain 
idolatrous  rites  which  were  paid  to  it  by  the 
*  heathen  nations  (Lyra, 
b),  but  (1)  as  a  sign  of  the  faith  that 
should  be  descended  from  him 
(Lapide)  ；  (2)  as  a  symbolic  representation  of 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  and 
of  sin  in  general  (Calvin).  Henoe  it  served 
a  variety  of  uses:  (1)  to  distinguish  the  seed 
of  Abraham  from  the  Gentiles,  (2)  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Jeho^h's  covenant, 
(8)  to  foster  in  the  nation  the  hope  of  the 
Messiah,  (4)  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  of 
cultivating  moral  purity  (Deut  x.  16),  (5) 
to  preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  a  righteous- 
ness by  fkith  (Rom.  iy.  11),  (6)  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  holy  or  a  spiritual  seed  of 
Abram  (Rom.  ii  29).  and  (7)  to  foreshadow 
the  Christian  rite  of  baptism  (CoL  ii.  11, 12). 
And  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  eoyenant ~~ 
literally, /or  a  token  of  covenant  (c£  ch.  ix. 
12  ；  Acts  vii  8  ；  Bom.  iv.  11>— betwixt  ma 
and  yon. 

Ver.  12.— And  lie  that  if  eight  days  old— 

~ literally,  and  the  son  of  eight  days  (ct 
ch.  xvii  1) » tliall  be  oirenmcifed  among 
yon  (Levit  xii  8  ；  Luke  ii  21  ；  Phil,  iii  5). 
evtry  man  child  ᅳ"  The  fact  that  several 
times  the  circumcision  of  the  males  only  is 
enjoined  may  point  to  the  legislator's  inten- 
tion to  exclude  that  rite  in  the  other  sex, 
though  it  was  customary  among  many 
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nations,  bat  not  universal  among 
T>tUn«"  (Kalisch).  Though  not  ad- 
o  both,  the  symbol  was  ordained 
of  both  sexes  (Calyin)— in  your 
he  that  if  ben  in  tlw  home,  or 
omght  with  money  of  any  stranger,  wbidi 
is  sot  of  thy  ieed.  Not  only  a  proof  of  the 
DiWne  benignity  to  Abraham  in  embracing 
all  the  members  of  his  household  within  the 
pale  of  the  visible  Chmch  now  constituted, 
but  likewise  a  hint  of  the  world-wide  aspect 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  a  first-fruits  as  it 
were  of  the  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  " 
that  should  be  blessed  in  Abmn. 
Ver.  13.— Ht  that  if  bora  in  thy  home, 


and  he  that  if  bought  with  thy  mmujt 
mvit  aeedi  be  drtmrndtad.   literally,  cur- 
^umeised,  must  be  cireumeised,  he  thisit  ia 
,  kc,  the  niph.  inf.  aba.  with  the  finite 
occupying  the  place  of  emphasis  at 


born,  . 

verb  occupying  ~tbe  place  of  emphasit 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  (vide  Oese- 


niuB,  '  Grammar/  §  181).  And  my  eov* - 
aant  thall  be  In  your  fltali  for  an  e^erUst- 


inir  eoTenaiit 

Ver.  14.  ~  And  the  vneirenmdiod  man 
«kild  whose  fleth  of  liif  fbretldii  it  not  dr- 
enmeUed,  that  soul  shall  be  eut  off  from 
ldg  people.  * E^oXotfpt v^tff rat  U  roD  yivov^ 
mbtr^  (LXX),  i  e.  shall  be  destroyed  from 


amongst  his  nation,  from  among  his  people 
(Levit  xvii.  4,  10  ；  Numb.  xv.  80),  from 
Israel  (Exod.  rii  15  ；  Numb.  xiz.  18),  from 
the  oongrecation  of  Israel  (Exod.  ziL  19), 
of  death 


by  the  infl 
)f  the  cone 


iction  of  death  at  the  hands 
ition,  the  civil  magistrate,  or 
of  God  (ABai^anel,  G^eenius,  ClericoB,  Hi- 
cbaelis,  BosenmiUler,  Keil,  Wordsworth,  Al- 
ford)  ；  or  shall  be  ezcommnnieated  from  the 
Chnrch,  and  no  longer  reckoned  among  the 
people  of  God  (Augustine,  Yatablns,  Pi»- 
cator,  Willet,  Calvin,  Knobel,  Murphy, 
Kalisch,  Inglis).  That  excision  from  <me，s 
people  was  in  certain  oases  followed  by  the 
death  penalty  (Exod.  xzzi  14  ；  Levit  niiL 
29  ；  Numb.  xv.  80)  does  not  prove  that  the 
capital  infliction  was  an  inrtriable  accom* 
paniment  of  such  sentence  (vide  Exod. 
ziL  19  ；  Levit.  Tii  20,  21 ;  Nnmb.  xix.  13). 
Besides,  to  sap|>ose  that  such  was  its  mean- 
ing here  necessitates  the  restriction  of  the 
paniflhment  to  adults,  whereas  with  the 
alternative  si^iification  no  rach  restriction 
requires  to  be  imposed  on  the  statute.  The 
nncircarocised  Hebrew,  whether  child  or 
adult,  forfeited  his  standing  in  the  congre- 

Sttion,  i,  «.  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ebrew  Church.   He  hath  broken  my  oove- 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1— 14.— 1%«  covmomt  renewed.  I.  The  covenant  confibhbd.  1.  The  time. 
"  When  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,"  u  e.  thirteen  years  after  IshmaeFs 
birtti.  Mark  the  penalty  of  striving  to  anticipate  Divine  promise&  Human  isge* 
nuity,  even  when  not  directly  sinful,  can  only  retard,  not  accelerate,  Jehovah's  pur- 
pose. 2.  The  Author.  "El  Shaddai,"  i.  e.  the  Being  who,  though  ordinarily 
operating  silently  and  invisibly  in  nature,  is  able  to  break  through  nature  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  designs.  Nature  is  not  superior  to  God,  but  vice  tw«^— the  Almighty 
transcends  his  own  handiwork  ；  and  much  as  Nature  discloses  of  GodTs  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  in  her  ordinary  workings,  she  does  not  by  means  of  these  reveal 
the  infinite  fulness  of  his  Divine  resources.  3.  The  condition.  "  Walk  before  roe,  and 
be  thou  perfect,"  i.  e.  follow  holiness  as  well  as  trust  my  word.  Though  grace  is 
the  prime  mover  in  all  Heaven's  bargains  or  contracts  with  sinful  men,  they  are 
invariably  conditioned  by  man's  obedience  to  and  trust  in  the  Divine  Covenanter. 
The  meaning  briefly  is,  that  if  God,8  grace  does  not  conquer  man's  unbelief  and  sin, 
inaii^  unbelief  and  sin  will  ultimately  cancel  God's  grace. 

—―  The  covenant  explained.    1.  The  promise  of  a  seed.  An  old  promise  recapitu- 
lated, nnoe  God  giret  "  line  upon  line,"  '*  precept  upon  precept  ，,  (Isa.  zzviii.  10)  ； 
\  additional  clearness  of  definition,  beyond  the  hint,  conveyed  by  the  words 

  i"  and  "kings,"  that  something  more  than  Ishniael  and  his  descendants  was 

to  be  expected,  sino«  the  Reyealer  of  the  Father  (the  Word  of  Jehovah,  Christ,  the 
Word  of  God)  only  discovers  truth  to  the  human  mind  as  it  can  bear  (Mark  iv.  33). 
8.  The promi$e<^a  land.  This  too  was  an  old  promise  redelivered,  with  the  old  par- 
ticular^ of  description  and  the  old  solemnity  of  donation  ；  partly  to  inform  the 
hearer's  mind,  partly  to  allay  whatever  anxious  thoughts  might  remain,  but  chiefly 
to  prepare  for  the  imposition  of  the  obligations  that  were  about  to  be  declared. 
"  enant  mercies,  at  least  in  God^  contracts,  always  go  before  covenant  duties.  3. 
f  promise  of  a  bleKing,  This  too  had  been  included  in  the  gracioua  provisions 
the  covenant  from  the  first  ；  but  now  a  slight  advance  is  made  in  the  elucidation 
of  its  nature.    The  blessing  is  to  be  distinctly  spiritual.   Jehovah  is  to  be  a  God  to 
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Abram  and  his  seed.   Hence  the  inference  which  Paul  draws  (Gal.  iii.  14 18)  was 
designed  to  be  deduoed  by  the  patriarch ― that  the  true  and  proper  recipients  of  the 
ted  mercies  were  not  tooe  his  natural,  but  spiritual  descendants.  See  the  pro 
i  in  respect  of  clearness  of  revelation  which  God  assigns  to  things  spiritual. 
ffiB  covenant  ATTB8TBD.    1.  The  impoaition  of  a  new  name.   (1)  Its  signi/i 


covenanted  mercies  were  not  tooe  his  natural,  but  spiritual  descendants.  See  the  pro* 
minence  in  respect  of  clearness  of  revelation  which  God  assigns  to  things  spiritual 
III.  Tbb  covenant  ATTB8TBD.  1.  The  impoaition  of  a  new  name.  (1)  Its  signi/i' 
%ce>  Instead  of  high-father,  a  personal  appellation  descriptive  of  the  elevation  of 
i  rank  as  a  chieftain,  or  of  his  character  as  a  man,  he  was  henceforth  to  be  styled 
lier  of  a  multitude,  a  federal  or  representative  designation  defining  his  relation 
to  both  his  natural  and  spiritual  descendants*  It  were  well  if  names  always  were 
thus  suggestive  and  symbolic  ；  but  only  names  assigned  by  Qod，  directly  or  indirectly, 
can  be  relied  on  as  expressive  of  reabty.  (2)  Its  intention.  This  was  to  indicate 
that  God's  covenant  was  made  not  with  Abram  the  Chaldean  chieftaio.  but  with 
Abraham  the  believer.  It  was  thus  a  symbol  of  the  new  position  before  Ood  which 
Abraham  occupied,  and  the  new  nature  which  as  a  believer  in  God  Abraham  po8» 
 "  *  ',       **         "  'nd9r  that 


i.    of  Abraham's  justification  and  regeneration.   It  was  also  a  remin( 

coyenant  was  made  not  with  the  offspring  of  Abram  as  a  man,  t.  e,  with  his  nat  

descendants,  except,  indeed,  provisionally  and  typically  ；  but  witt  the  children  of 
Abraham  the  believer,  i.  e.  witn  his  spiritual  posterity,  aU  of  whom,  like  himself,  must 
have  new  names,  i.  e.  occupy  new  positionB  and  possess  new  natures,  in  other  words, 
ated  children  of  God  by  taith in  Jesus  Christ   2.  The  attach- 


be  justified  and  reg 

ment  of  a  new  sign.  (1》  Its  nature.  Circumcision.  On  the  origin  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  see  Exposition.  (2)  Its  import.  As  regarding  the  grand  blessing  of 
the  covenant,  the  promise  of  a  seed,  it  was  designed  for  a  sign  that  that  seed  was  to 
be  not  a  child  of  tne  fleeh,  but  a  child  of  the  promise  ；  not  the  offspring  of  nature,  but 
the  ffift  of  grace.  Hence  it  served  as  an  adumbration  of  the  sinless  humanity  ox  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  intimation  of  the  holy  character  of  his  seed.  Then,  as 
administered  to  the  patriarch,  it  was  intended  as  a  practical  declaration  of  his  faith 
in  the  coming  seed,  and  a  symbolic  representation  of  his  personal  deyotement  to 
holiness.  In  ©very  one  of  these  respects  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  Christian 
rite  of  baptism,  with  only  this  difference,  that  baptism  is  a  visible  token  of  faith 
not  in  a  coming,  but  a  crucified  and  risen,  Saviour.  (3)  Its  incidence.  The  cere- 
mony was  appointed  to  be  administered  first  to  Abraham,  and  then  to  all  his  household, 
including  uomael  and  his  male  domestics,  and  subeequently  to  all  his  posterity 
through  the  promised  son.  So  the  obligations  of  the  covenant  rest  on  witbin  the 
Gburch}  and  descend  from  age  to  age  upon  believers. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. ― GocP$  call  to  bdieveri.  "And  when  Abram  was  nine^r  years  old  and 
nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  A】migh 향 r  God  ；  walk 

'  .         "     "   w   "   None  can  keep 

olB  history  the 


before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  this  ？  None  can  keep 
God's  law  perfectly  (Rom.  vii.  23).  And  whjr  at  this  point  in  Abram's  history  the 
emphatic  "  I  am  ?  &c.  The  character  of  his  life  was  faith  (cf.  Heb.  zi.  6)  resting 
on  the  promises  made  him  (Gen.  ziL  7  ；  xiii.  16  ；  xv.  6).  The  last  of  these  was  a 
special  instance  of  faith.  But  the  triumph  was  followed  by  a  fall ― impatience,  would 
not  wait  God's  time  (et  Ps.  xzvii.  14  ；  zxxi.  16).  An  instance  of  a  common  fault 
― partial  faith  (cf.  Matt  iv.  4  ；  xiv.  2d *~ 31).  The  result  was  disappointment. 
Thirteen  veara  passed.  Must  we  not  connect  this  with  bis  fault  ？  Want  of  faith 
delayed  toe  blessing  (cf.  Num.  xiv.  S3).  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord ― a 
gentle  rebuke  (cf.  Matt  viii.  26),  and  a  precept :  "  Walk  before  me,"  &c.  Betnrn  to 
thy  first  faith  ；  let  it  be  perfect,  not  partial  (est  Prov.  iii.  6  ；  Matt.  xviL  20). 

I.  A  LB880N  fob  BBLiBVBBS.  Watch  leet  faiUi  grow  cold.  Some  like  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  thoaghts.  They  hide  themselves  from  him  amid  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  But  his  people,  who  have  known  his  love  (1  John  iiL  1),  why  should  they 
ever  shrink  from  opening  their  whole  heart  to  him  ？  Yet,  imperceptibly  perhaps, 
there  is  a  change.  The  faith  is  held,  but  the  sunshine  is  gone.  The  desire  to  tell  all 
to  God  is  not  there.  Why  ？  The  man  has  set  his  heart  upon  something,  and  cannot 
trust  God's  love  ；  or  he  is  drawn  to  something  he  cannot  approve,  and  listens  to 
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what  can  be  said  for  it  (cf.  Rom.  xiv.  4)  ；  or  he  has  fallen  into  self-sufficiency. 
Then  reserve  towards  God.  The  hidden  life  becomes  disordered.  No  longer  the 
desire  that  he  should  know  all  and  guide  all.  And  thus  uneasiness,  reserve,  dis- 
tance. Then  follow  plans  to  quiet  the  uneasiness ~ business,  ceremony,  theology,  or 
work  in  some  other  direction.    Bat  no  real  communion  with  God  in  all  this, 

II.  The  rembdt.  u  Walk  before  me."  Recognise  the  evil.  Believe  llie  cause. 
Be  not  faithless.  Bear  in  mind  God's  presence  (ci.  Ps.  lxil  1 ᅳ- 7).  Seek  not  to  hide 
^from  him,  or  to  justify  self.  And  "  be  perfect,  i,  €.  matured  ；  not  in  any  high  or 
Bmng6  attainment,  but  in  that  which  a  child  may  learn ~ in  trusting  God's  trul£  and 
love  ；  in  bringing  thoughts,  wants,  and  wishes  before  him.  Towards  this  active 
obedience  and  following  Christ  are  means  ；  and,  above  all,  sincerity,  and  a  real 
definite  dedication  of  the  life  to  God. 

IIL  Encoubagbment.  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God  "—all-powerful  (Isa.  lix.  1  ； 
Luke  i.  37)  and  all-loving  (Ps.  xxxvii  6;  Rom.  viii.  32).  This,  really  believed, 
would  remove  anxious  care.  What  is  it  that  leads  thee  to  seek  another  way  ？  The 
consciousness  of  having  wandered.  Has  he  not  made  provision  for  this  ？  (1  Tim. 
i.  16;  1  John  ii  1).  Or  is  it  that  the  blessing  long  desired  is  not  given?  8ome 
power,  some  opportunity  for  God's  work,  and  still  the  door  i%  closed  ；  or  it  may  be 
•ome  spiritual  gift,  some  token  of  growth  in  grace,  and  still  the  evil  of  thy  nature  is 
unsubdued.  Be  patient  (James  i,  4).  Thy  Father  in  heaven  will  not  fail  thee 
(Rom.  vi.  14).  Walk  before  him.  Tell  him  all  that  is  in  thy  mind.  In  his  time 
thou  shalt  find  peace  (Phil.  iv.  6;  1  John  v,  4  ；  Rev.  xxi.  7). ― M 

Vers.  1,  2.— The  true  life  of  faith  set  forth.  I.  Commkncino  with  gracious  ap- 
pearance of  God  to  his  creature.  1.  The  revelation  one  in  a  continued  series  of  pro- 
gressive manifestations.  2.  Accompanied  with  direct  promise,  which  in  the  form  of 
covenant  appeals  to  reciprocal  fellowship  and  confidence.  3.  Embracing  both  pre- 
sent and  future  blessedness.  The  blessing  upon  the  earthly  lot,  as  preparatory  to 
the  higher  blessedness,  a  foundation  on  which  the  higher  life  is  built  up. 

II.  The  method  of  the  life  of  faith.  Walk  before  me  ；  be  perfect,  &c,  1.  Con- 
stant reference  to  God^-his  will,  his  truth,  his  covenant.  2.  Distinction  from  the 
world.  Abram  the  pilgrim.  Walk  among  the  heathen,  and  yet  before  me.  The  con- 
sciousness of  a  chosen  aim  a  great  preservative.  The  sustaining  favour  of  God. 
Development  of  the  Divine  in  the  human.  3.  A  life  which  is  wonced  out  as  a  trust 
for  others*  The  representative  man  holds  a  Bpecia】  position  towards  God  not  for  hia 
own  sake  alone,  but  as  the  depositary  of  the  blessing.  Great  help  to  walk  before 
God  and  be  perfect,  that  we  are  called  to  be  the  channel  through  which  blessings 
flow.  Confirmation  of  the  covenant  will  be  sent  to  us  in  the  way,  when  there  is  lack 
of  promise  in  appearances,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  .our  own  infirmity.  We 
walk  in  the  light  towards  a  future  which  shall  abundantly  reward  patient  continuance 
in  well  doing.— R. 

EXPOSITION. 

Ver.  15.— And  Ood  said  unto  Abraham,  Aa 
for  Blind  thy  wife, ~~ who,  not  having  hitherto 
been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  promises,  is 
now  expr 예 y  taken  into  covenant,  and  ac- 
cordingly receives  a  new  name  (cf.  ver.  6  ； 
ch.  xxxii.  28  ；  Rev.  iii  12)— thou  thalt  not 
eall  her  name  Swral,— "my  princess"  (Ge- 
Benius)  ；  "  princely,  noble  "  (Ikenius,  Rosen- 
mailer,  Keil,  Delitzsch)  ；  "  the  heroine " 
(Knobcl)  ；  "strife,  contention M  (Ewald, 
Murphy),  with  special  reference  to  her  strag- 
gle against  sterility  (Kalisch)— but  Sarah— 
*'  princess "  (Gesenias),  the  meaning  being 
that,  whereas  formerly  she  waa  Abram's 
princess  only,  she  was  henceforth  to  bo  recog- 
nised as  a  princess  generally,  i  e.  as  the 


mother  of  the  Church  (Jerome,  Augustine), 
or  as  princess  to  the  Lord,  the  letter  h  being 
taken  from  the  name  Jehovah,  aa  in  the 
change  of  Abram  into  Abraham  (the  Babbis)  ； 
though  IkeninB  and  Bosenmuller  derive 
from  an  Arabic  root,  sarOt  to  have  a  numerous 
progeny— shall  lier  name  be. 

Ver.  16.— And  I  will  bless  her,  and  give 
thee  a  wm  ^go  of  her  (the  first  intimation 
that  the  promified  seed  was  to  be  Sand's 
child),  and  ihe  ihall  be  a  mother  of  natiom; 
—literally,  she  shall  become  nations  (cf.  ver. 
4)— Ungt  of  people  ihall  be  of  her. 

Ver.  17. —Then  Abraham  fell  upon  hit  fkoe 
(vide  ver.  8),  and  laughed.    p|iy*),  from 
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P0V»  to  laugh.  Cf.  KaxdZu  Kayxd^m,  cochin- 
nor,  German,  kiekem;  koI  lyiXavt  (LXX.)  ； 
rejoiced  (Onkelos)  ；  marreUea  (Jerome,  Tar- 
gums)  ；  lathed  for  joy  (Arabic  version, 
AuflQfltine,  Oedirio,  Delitzscn,  Keil,  Murphy, 
et  Sit)  ；  not  a  smile  of  incredulity  (Jerome, 
ChryBOBtom)  or  of  diffidence  (Ealisch),  as 
partitionists  aasert  in  order  to  produce  a 
contradiction  between  the  Elohist  and  Jeho- 
Tist  of  ch.  xy.  And  Mid  in  hii  Heart,  8hall 
a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  it  (literally, 
to  thewnof)  an  lrandrad  jtm  old ！  A  sug- 
gestion of  natural  reason  which  was  over- 
ruled by  faith  (Calvin,  Wordsworth),  though 
better  regarded  as  the  exclamation  of  hSj 
wonder,  or  as  an  illustration  of  belieiriog  not 
for  joy  (Inglis  ；  cf.  Lnke  xxiv.  41).  And 
■ball  Sarah,  that  if  ninety  yean  old,  bearl 
Yes.  "What  reason  declared  impossible  was 
nble  to  faith.  "  He  considered  not  the 
Q688  of  Surah's  womb  "  (Bom.  iv.  19). 
er.  18. —And  Abraham  Mdd  onto  Ood,  0 
that  Ifhmael  might  live  before  tliee  ！  Not 
implying  that  Abram  was  content  with 
Hagar*8  child  as  the  promised  seed  without 
waiting  for  Sand's  son  {Jerome,  Calvin,  Ea- 
liach)  ；  scarcely  that  ne  feared  lest  God 


might  remove  Isbmael  by  death 
Isaac  bad  been  promised  (Wordsw 이 
probably  that  he  desired  that  Ishmael  might 


now  that 
orth)  ；  but 


not  only  live  and  prosper  (Bush),  but  share 
with  Sarah's  son  in  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  (Keil,  Lange,  Roeenmiiller,  Muiphy9 
'  Speaker's  Commentary, '  Inglis). 

19.— And  Ood  said,  Sarah  thy  wife 
U  bear  thee  a  son  indeed  ；  and  tlion  ilialt 
his  name  Itaae.  "Laughter,"  or  " he 
laughs  "  (the  third  person  future  (vitsak)  being 
(reqaently  employed  in  personal  designations  ； 
cf.  Jacob,  J  air,  Jabin.  kc)t  with  obyioos 
reference  to  Abraham's  laughter  {vide  ver.  17). 
Cf.  on  naming  before  birth  ch.  xvi.  11. 
And  I  will  etUbliih  my  oorena&t  witli  him 
for  an  everlasting  eovenant,  and  witb  his 
■eed  after  him. 

Ver.  20— And  m  for  Iihmael,  I  have  beard 
thee  (meaniiiff,  also,  "and  will  grant  thy 
prayer  ； "  an  allusion  to  the  significance  of  the 
name  Ishmael, ' '  God  hears  ") :  Behold,  I  have 
blMMd  him,  and  will  make  ldm  fridtftil, 
and  will  multiply  him  exeeediiigly  ；  twelve 
prineef  tliall  he  b«get  (vide  cn.  xzv.  12— 
16),  and  I  will  make  ldm  a  gnat  nation. 

Ver.  21 .  —But  my  oorenant  will  I  etUblitli 
with  Itaae,  whom  Sarah  ■hall  bear  vnto  thee 
at  this  Mt  tim«  in  the  next  yaar  (ct  ch. 
xxi.  2). 

Ver.  22.— And  be  (t.  e.  Qod)  left  off  talk- 
ing with  him  (Abraham),  and  Ood  went  up 
~ into  heaven  (vide  ch.  xxxv.  IS}— firom 
Abraham. 

I.— And  Abrtbam  took  Ithmael  hii 


male  among  the  men  of  Abraham,'  Iioqm  ； 
and  dreumeiied  tlie  fleih  of  their  foretUn 
in  the  Mlf-Min6  dMf.   Literally,  in  the  bona 


and 


son,  and  all  that  were  born  in  hii  house,  and 
ftU  that  were  bought  with  his  money,  erery 


iwhot 

 9.  Literal 

of  that  day,  an  expression  < 

vii.  18;  which  is  commonly  o  

hoiristic,  while  this  is  ^dohutic  ；  though 
Quanr  suggests  that  the  ensuing  aection 
should  commence  with  this  verse,  in  which 
case  the  present  paragraph  would  also  be 
Jehovistic,  and  the  appearance  of  unnecessarj 
repetition  in  its  statements  avoided  by  yiew« 
ing  them  as  the  customary  recapitulations 
that  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  aivision  of 
the  history  (vide  1  Genesis/  p.  "0)  ；  agai 
whidi,  however,  is  the  name  of  Ood  wh 
oontinaes  to  1m  here  employed.  Aa 
(Elohim)  had  laid  unto  lUm. 

Ver.  24.— And  Abraham  wu  ninety  yMri 
old  and  nine,— literally,  a  wn  o/ninet 
and  nine  (c£  ch.  vii  6 ;  xvi  16)"~， 
was  droumeiied  in  the  fletli  of  liif  fon 
Ver.  26.— And  Ithmael  hii  ton  was 
teen  yaart  old  (the  same  form  of  expression 
as  above),  when  he  wu  eirenmeiaed.  Hence 
among  the  Arabs  the  ceremony  is  usually  de« 
la^d  till  the  thirteenth  year  (cf.  Joeephus^ 

Vera.  26,  27.— In  tlie  salfiuune  day  wm 
Abraham  droamdied,  and  Ithmael  hit 
fon.  And  all  the  men  of  hit  home,  born 
in  fhe  lioofe,  and  bought  with  money  of  the 


charges 
are  preferrM  & 
chai 


■tranger,  were  drenmeiied  with  him.  The 

usual  chaTKes  of  needless  : 
againsl 

ipter  may  be  disi  _  _ 

ver.  23  intimates  tnat  the  sacrament  of  cir- 
cumciflion  was  administered  to  the  patriarch 
and  his  household  on  the  very  day  that  God 
had  enjoined  it,  i.  e.  without  delay  ；  that 


charges  of  needless  repetition  which 
against  the  closing  verses  of  tiiis 
be  disposed  of  by  observing  that 


vera.  24,  25  declare  the  respective  ages  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael  when  tbey  received 
the  Divinely-appointed  rite  ；  and 
26, 27  state  the  ntct  that  the  entire  boasei 
of  the  patriarch  was  circumcised  simnlt 
ously  with  bim8el£ 

The  origin  of  giroumotsion.  The  de- 
termination of  this  question  does  not  appear 
of  paramount  importance,  yet  the  ascer« 
tained  results  may  be  briefly  indicated.  (1) 
According  to  Herodotus  (ii  104)  drcumciaon 
was  observed  as  a  cuBtom  of  primitive  an« 
tiquity  among  the  Colchians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Egyptians,  by  the  last  of  whom  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  and 
the  Phcenicians.  It  is,  however,  onoertain 
whether  among  the  Egyptians  the  practice 
was  universal,  as  Philo  and  Herodotus  assert, 
or  limited  to  the  priesthood,  as  Origen  be* 
lieved  ；  and  equally  doubtfiil  whether  the 
Egyptians  themselves  may  not  have  adopted 
it  from  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Josnph, 
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instead  of  from  the  Ethiopians,  aa  appears  to 
be  the  judgment  of  Ealiacli.  Against  the 
idea  that  drcomdsion  was  a  national  and 
universal  obserranoe  among  the  Bgyptiana 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  it  ha«  been  urged 
that  the  male  servants  of  the  patriarch,  some 
of  whom  were  Egyptians  (ch.  zii  16),  were 
not  drcomciaed  till  Abraham  wis  commanded 
to  perform  the  rite  ；  that  Ishmaal,  the  son  of 
tn  Egyptian  mother,  remained  nndrcnmciaed 
till  the  same  time  ；  and  that  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  reoogniaed  Mosee  aa  a  Hebrew  child, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  she  could  not  have 
done  had  circnmcieton  been  generally  prac- 
tised among  her  own  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  absence  of 
details  as  to  how  the  rite  should  be  performed 
geems  to  imply  that  already  circcuncisioii  was 
fieuniliar  to  Abraham  ；  and  by  some  modern 
Egyptologists  it  is  amertod  that  an  examina- 
tion of  ancient  mommies  and  scnlptnres,  in 
which  drcnmcision  is  a  distinctiye  mark  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  their  enemies, 
■hows  that  the  ceremony  must  have  been  in 
use  not  among  the  priests  only,  but  through- 
out the  nation  generally  so  early  as  the  time 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  i  e.  2400  B.O.,  or  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Still  (2)  though  it  should  be  held  aa  indubit- 
ably established  that  circumcision  was  a  pre- 
valent custom  among  the'  Egyptians  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  Hebrews  adopted  it  from  them.    On  the 


contrary,  the  Biblical  narrativa  expreaslj 
mentions  that  its  obMiranoe  by  the  patri- 
arch and  his  household  wis  due  to  a  Diriiie 
command,  and  was  oonnectod  with  a  rdigioot 
mgnifionce  which  waa  altogether  foreign  to 
the  Egyptians  tnd  others  by  whom  that  rite 
was  practised  Among  tiie  reasons  for  its 
adoption  by  the  heathen  nations  of  antiqnitj 
hare  been  assigned,  among  the  Ethiopians,  a 
prophylactic  design  to  ward  off  eeftain  pain- 
fol,  and  often  incurable,  disorders  ；  among 
the  Egyptians,  a  regard  to  cleanliness  ；  and 
perhaps  among  the  priesthood  of  the  latter 
ooontry  a  semi-religious  idea  (the  deification 
of  the  generative  powers)  waa  associated  with 
a  practice  which  was  commonly  regarded  as 
enhancing  productivity  ；  but  the  import  of  the 
ceremony  aa  enjoined  upon  the  fkther  of  the 
faithful  was  aswidelyas  possible  removed  from 
every  one  of  these  ideas,  being  connected  with 
spiritoftl  oonoeptions  of  which  the  heathen 
world  was  entirely  ignorant  That  a  heathen 
custom  should  have  been  adopted  by  Jehoyah 
and  elevated  to  the  rank  and  connected  with 
the  spiritual  significance  of  a  religions  dgn 
will  not  occur  as  a  difficulty  to  thoee  who 
remember  that  the  rainbow,  a  well-known 
natural  phenomenon,  was  selected  as  the  sign 
for  Noah's  covenant,  and  that  Christiai^bap- 
tism  is  a  similar  transformation  of  a  previ- 
ously existing  ceremony  by  which  Gentile 
proselytes  were  admitted  to  the  Hebrew 
Churdb. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  16— 27.— 7%«  covenant  completed.  I.  The  admissioh  op  Sarai.  1.  The 
changed  name.  As  on  entering  within  the  covenant  the  name  of  Abram  was  changed 
to  Abraham,  so,  to  signalise  the  reception  of  his  spouse,  Sarai  was  transformed  ioto 
Sarah  (vide  Exposition),  the  transformation  having  in  her  case  the  same  significance 
as  it  had  in  Abraham's.  In  particular  it  proclaimed  that,  like  Abraham,  Sarah  was 
now  a  justified  and  regenerateKl  believer  in  the  Divine  promise.  N.  B.  There  is  only 
one  gate  of  entrance  to  Christ's  Church,  viz.,  faith  or  conyeraion.  2.  The  guaranteed 
blemng.  What  is  here  affirmed  of  Sarai  is  that  she  should  not  only  be  received  into 
the  Church,  but  made  a  sharer  of  Abraham's  blessing,  i.  e.  become  entitled  to  all  the 
gracious  provisions  of  the  covenant,  The  blessing  of  Abraham  belongs  to  all  who 
are  possessed  of  Abraham's  faith.  Christ's  salvation  is  the  common  property  of 
believers.  And  to  all  it  is  certain,  as  it  was  to  Sarai.  The  "  yea  "  concerning  Sand 
has  now  become  for  Christ's  people  "  yea  and  amen."  3.  The  promised  son.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  that  Sarai  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  seed.  The  Eternal 
never  hastens.  God's  disclosures  of  bis  own  plant  are  ever  slow,  gradual,  progress- 
ive, and  mostly  regulated  by  the  faith  of  the  recipients.  When  the  fulness  of  tbe 
time  arrives  he  is  aole  to  be  minute,  explicit,  emphatic,  as  he  was  in  intimating  Isaac's 
birth  :  (1)  by  the  time ~ a  year  hence,  and  (2)  by  the  name ~ Isaac  4.  The  r^oicing 
husband.   The  laugh  of  gladness  which  escaped  the  patriarch,  though  partly  owing 
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to  the  reiterated  promise  of  a  son,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  announcement  that  Sarah 
was  to  be  its  mother.  It  was  the  joy  of  a  husband  in  the  happiness  of  a  beloved 
wifo,  lone  tried,  but  at  length  about  to  be  rewarded  ；  it  was  also  toe  joy  of  a  believing 
husband  in  the  well-founded  assurance  of  bis  wife's  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
II.  Thk  EXCLUSION  of  Ishhasl.  1.  The  prayer  of  Abraham ― (1)  Reveals  a  note 
f  sorrow*  The  displacement  of  Hagarfs  child  by  the  son  of  Sarah,  though  for 
"  '8  sake  thrilling  him  with  joy,  appears  to  have  raised  a  tender  sympathy  in  his 
b  for  the  disappointment  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  lad  and  his  mother.  For 
i  he  had  himBeli  no  other  thought  than  that  Ishmael  might  be  the  seed,  and  now  be 
ᅳ ot  put  aside  the  cherished  hoj>e  without  regret.  Let  lathers  learn  that  though  it 
beautiful  to  feel  for  children's  griefs,  it  is  dangerous  to  construct  plans  for  children's 
greatness.  (2)  Breathes  an  earnest  anrit.  Deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
his  son,  Abr^am  was  also  filled  with  longing  that  God  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 
If  there  is  anything  about  which  a  parentis  neart  should  be  sincerely  passionate,  it  is 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  offspring  ；  and  if  there  is  one  season  more  than 
another  in  which  a  parent's  heart  should  be  possessed  by  strong  emotion,  it  is  when 
pleading  for  hb  children  at  a  throne  of  grace  (Ps.  lxxviii.  2\  (3)  Craves  a  heavenly 
tUising*  Though  Ishmael  was  to  be  denied  the  honour  or  serving  as  a  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  the  blessings  of  the  ooyenant  to  future  a^es,  his  father  supplicated 
for  him  a  personal  participation  in  those  blessings.  The  chief  ambition  of  a  parent 
should  be  the  conyerdon  and  spiritual  advancement  of  bis  children  (3  John  4). 
2.  The  answer  of  God— (1)  Assures  the  fraying  father  of  acceptance.  Ishmael, 
though  not  admitted  to  the  succession  of  toe  holy  seed,  should  not  De  excluded  from 
the  gifts  of  홉 race.   If  Hagar's  child,  though  born  of  the  flesh,  should  become 


tne  gifts  of  erace.   it  llagars  cnild,  though  born  ot  tne  uesb,  snould  become 

Eossessed  of  £aith}  he  too  would  share  in  the  spiritual  benediction  of  the  covenant, 
et  parents  be  encouraged  to  pray  for  their  children.    (2)  Promises  great  temporal 
frosperify  to  the  son.  Abraham  had  so 
m  addition  temporal  renown.   So  God 


_  own. 
does  with  saints  (Ephes.  iii.  20). 

"~  '   iahav.   This  was  si^cnified  by  the  patriarcl] 

_  I.  Im- 

mediate*    There  was  no  delay,  no  reluctance,  no  considering  the  question,  J>ut 


III.  Thb  AOQUIB8CKNCB  of  Abraham.   This  was  signified  by  the  patriarch's  ob- 

"  "  ᅳ      -  '       "dch  h'  ' 


servanoe  o£_the  rite  of  circumcision,  in  regard  to  which  bis  obedience  was ~ 1. 
'*        ~~   -e  was  no  delay,  no  reluctance,  no  considering  the  question ^ 

omplianoe  with  the  Divine  directions.   On  the  self -same  day  as  God 


instantaneous  compliance  with  the  Divine  directions.  On  the  self -same  day  as  God 
explained  to  him  tne  proyisions  and  conditions  of  the  covenant,  be  declarea  bis  con- 
sent before  God  by  the  acceptance  of  the  suggested  sign.  His  behaviour  in  this 
respect  should  be  taken  as  a  model  by  believers.  2.  Chewful.  The  rite  of  circum- 
cision was  of  course  attended  with  pain  and  something  approachine  to  personal 
humiliation,  and  yet  self-abasement  and  suffering,  were  joyously  assented  to  in  view  of 
the  coming  gift  of  the  oovenant  So  should  Christians  delightedly  accept  tribulation 
and  any  sort  of  bodily  indignity  that  God  may  impose,  considering  them  as  nothing 
in  oomparison  with  the  eternal  weight  of  glonr.  3.  Thahugh^aing.  Prompt  as  to  its 
time,  willing  in  its  spirit,  the  obedience  of  Abraham  was  Aso  minute  in  its  perform- 
ance. The  appointed  ordinance  was  administered  to  himself,  his  son  Ishmael,  and 
every  male  domestio  in  his  house,  as  God  had  said  unto  him.   So  God's  people  are 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 


Ver.  15. ― "Thou  sbalt  not  call  her  name  Sarai,  bat  Sarah  shall  her  name  be,"  &o. 
1  Mother  of  nations  ；,,  "  kings  of  peoples  shdl  be  of  her." 
L  Exaltation  of  thi  lowly.   A  pilgrim  and  stranger,  made  a  princess, 
mother  of  nations,  thoagfa  once  desolate,  mourning,  ready  to  murmur.   The  lamenta- 
>n  turned  into  latigbter. 

II.  Thb  rBBSDOM  of  Divinb  gbaok.  The  blessing  unexpected,  apart  from  creature 
strength,  notwithstanding'  blind  and  foolish  attempts  to  obtain  blessing  in  our  own 
way— the  Ishmael,  not  tiie  Isaac.  Though  many  things  "  said  in  owr  hearth  the  one 
thioff  Divinely  purposed  the  only  true  fulfilment  of  that  heart's  desire. 

III.  FORKOLEAH8  of  thb  coming  globt.  The  seed  of  the  woman,  specially  repre- 
senting the  promise  of  God,  supernatarallj  given,  coming  as  the  roy»l  seed,  son  of  a 
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princess  and  forerunner  of  kings  of  peoples.  God-given  heir,  God-given  inheritance. 
Tbe  birth  of  the  child  of  promise,  so  manifestly  Divine,  points  to  ttie  yet  greater 
gloiy:  "  Unto  us  a  Son  is  bora«"— B« 


expositio». 


CfiAlTEE  XVIIL 


V«r.  1.— A&d  tlie  Lord— JigAovaA,  tlie 
Difine  name  employed  throughout  the  pre* 
sent  and  saooeraing  chapters,  which  are 
"  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  (Tuch, 
"  the  excep- 


ayidson,  Golenao),  with  • 
tion  of  ch.  ziz.  29,  which  is  commonly  re- 
sided aa  a  fragment  of  the  original  Elonist's 
narration  (vide  if^ra) ~~ apptved  vnto  him. 
The  absence  of  Abraham  s  name  has  been 
thought  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  present 
chapter  should  have  b^gan  at  ch.  xvii  23 
(Qnkriy).  That  the  time  of  this  renewed 
Divine  manifestation  was  shortly  after  the 
incidents  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter 
is  apparent,  as  also  that  its  object  was  the 
reassaranoe  of  the  patriarch  concerning  the 
birth  of  Isaac.  In  tlw  pUiai  of  Mmam. 
Iaterally»  in  the  oaks  of  Afamre  (vide  ch. 
ziii  18).  And  he  lat  in  the  t«nt  door. 
Literally,  in  the  opening  qf  the  tentt  a  fold 
of  whicn  was  fkstened  to  a  • 


rt  near  by  to 
Btining.  ― 
the  heat  "of  the  day.  7l  e.  noontide  (ct 


admit  any  air  that  mkht  be  Btining.  In 


8am.  zi  11),  as  the  cool  of  the  day,  or  the 
wind  of  the  day  (ch.  iii  8),  means  eventide. 
"The  usual  term  for  noon  is  T^oharim 
(ch.  zliiL  16),  that  is,  the  time  of  ( double 
or  greatest  light,'  while  a  more  poetical 
expression  is  '  the  height  of  the  day  (Prov. 
iv.  13),  either  because  then  the  sun  has 
reached  its  most  exalted  jDosition,  or  because 
it  appears  to  stand  stul  in  the  zenith" 
(Kahsch).  Among  the  Orientals  the  hour 
of  noon  is  the  time  of  rest  (cf.  Cant  i  7) 
and  the  time  of  dinner  (ch.  xliiL  16,  25). 
In  this  case  the  patriarch  had  probably  dined 
and  was  resting  after  dinner,  since,  on  the 
arrival  of  his  visitors,  preparations  had  to 
be  eommenced  for  their  entertainment. 

Ver.  2.— And  he  lift  up  his  eyei  and 
looked,  and,  lo,  three  men  itood  by  him. 
Not  in  addition  to  (Kalisch)f  but  including 
(Keil),  Jehovah,  whose  appearance  to  the 
patriarch,  haying  in  the  previous  verse  been 
nrst  generally  stated,  is  now  minutely  de- 
BcribecL  That  these  three  men  were  not 
manifestations  of  th»  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  (Justin  Martyr,  Ambrose,  Cyril), 
but  Jehovah  accompanied  by  two  created 
angels  (Keil,  et  alu)t  may  be  inferred  from 
ch.  zix.  1.  When  first  perceived  by  the 
patriarch  they  were  believed  to  be  men, 
strangers,  who  were  approaching  his  tent, 
and  indeed  were  already*  clow  to  it,  or 


standing  by  him.   A&d  wtea  b«  wkw  thm 

(i.  «•  ondentood  that  one  of  them  was  Je- 
hoyah,  Jarchi  right^r  erplaininjr  that  the 
word  translated  above  "woked,  i.  e.  with 
the  bodily  Tision,  now  implies  an  act  of 
mental  perception),  lie  ran  to  meet  fhrnu 
from  the  tout  door,  and  bowed  hiniMlf  to- 
ward the  ground.  The  expression  denotes 
the  complete  prostration  of  the  body  by  first 
fiedling  on  the  knees/  and  then  incbning  the 
bead  forwards  till  it  touches  the  ground, 
Ab  this  Was  a  tnode  of  salutation  practiaed  bv 
OrientaU  towards  saperion  generally,  suca 
as  \dnsa  and  princes  (2  Sam.  ul  8),  bat  aJbo 
toward!  eaualB  (ch.  xxiii  7  ；  Trxlii.  6,  7  ； 
xliL  6  ；  xliii  26),  as  well  as  towards  the 
Deity  (ch.  xziL  5  ；  1  Sam.  i  8),  it  is  impos* 
able  to  affirm  with  oertaintj  (Keil,  Lauge) 
that  an  act  of  worship  was  intended  by  uie 
patriarch,  and  not  simply  the  presentation 
of  human  atid  civil  honour  (Calvin).  If 
Heb.  ziii  2  inclines  to  countenance  the 
latter  interpretation,  the  language  in  which 
Abraham  immediately  addresses  one  of  thd 
three  men  almost  leads  to  the  oonclimon 
that  already  the  patriarch  had  recognised 
Jehovah. 

Ver.  8.  —And  said,  Xy  Lord— Adon^ 
literally,  Lord,  as  in  ch.  xt.  2,  q,  v.  (LXX, 
K(tpte  ；  Vulcate,  Damine;  Syriac,  Onkelos, 
KidiBch,  Alforu,  Lange),  though  the  term 
may  have  indicated  notMng  more  than  Abra- 
ham's recognition  of  the  sap  " 


ior  authority 

of  the  being  addressed  (Mnrpby).  The  read- 
inffs  Adoni,  my  Lord  (A.  V.,  Dathins,  Roeen- 
mSller),  and  Adon&i,  my  lords  (Gesenius), 
are  incorrect— if  now  I  have  found  fdyoar 
in  thy  light  ―  not  implying  dubiety  on 
Abraham's  part  as  to  his  acceptance  before 


God  (Knobel),  but  rather  postulating  hia 
already  conscious  emoyment  of  the  Divine 
"  ，      oond  of  the  request  about 

(Delitzsch,  Lange).  Those 


«1SC1< 

favour  as  the 

to  be  preferred    H  , 

who  regard  Abraham  as  unconscious  of  the 
Divinity  of  him  to  whom  he  Bpake  see  in  his 
language  not^ixig  but  the  cnstomaiy  formula 
of  Oriental  ad£eBS  (Rosenmiiller  ；  ct  ch: 
xzz.  27  ；  1  Sam.  zz.  29  ；  Esther  vii  8) « 


pasi  not  awav,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  Mnrantr 

The  hospitality  of  the  Eastern,  and  even  of 
the  Arab,  ha 쯔  been  frequently  remarked  by 


traveller8.    Volney  describes  the  Arab 
dining  at  his  tent  door  in  order  to  invite 
passers-by  ('  Trav.,，  L  p.  814).    "The  virtue 
of  hospitality  is  oue  of  the  sreat  redeem 
ing  virtaes  in  the  character  of  the  Bedouuis  " 
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(KaliBch).  "  Whenever  our  path  led  ns  near 
an  encampment,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
we  always  found  some  active  sheikh  or 
yenerable  patriarch  sitting  'in  his  tent 
door,'  and  as  soon  as  we  were  within  hail 
we  heard  the  earnest  words  of  welcome  and 
inTitation  which  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tares  had  rendered  long  ago  familiar  to  us 
Pi 


'  Stay,  my  lord,  stay. 


\  not  on  till  thou 


bast  eaten  bread,  and  rested  under  thy  serv- 
ant's tent    Alight  and  remain  until  thjr 


servant  kills  a  kid  and  prepares  a  feast ' 
(Porter 냥  '  Giant  Cities  of  Basban/  p.  826  ； 
cL  ibid.  p.  87). 
Ver.  4.— Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you, 
Feet  wash- 


be  fetched,  and  wuh  your  feet, 
ing  was  a  necessary  part  of  Oriental  hos- 
pitality (cfc  ch.  zbc  2  ；  xxiv.  32  ；  xliiL  24). 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  basins 
kept  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  for  this  pur- 
pose were  sometimes  of  gold"  (Freeman, 
6ible  Manners,  '  Homiletic  Quarterly, '  vol! 
L  p.  78).  "In  India  it  is  considered  a 
-  neceasair  part  of  hospitality  to  wash  the 
feet  and  ankles  of  the  weaiy  traveller,  and 
in  Palestine  this  interesting  custom 


is  not  extinct    Dr.  Robinson  and  party  on 
arriying  at  Bamleh  repaired  to 
of  a  wwdt"        "  " 


&  the  abode 

ithy  Arab,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  genuine  style  of  ancient 
Oriental  hospitality"  (vide  Kitto's  'Bible 
IllnstratioDs/  vol.  i  p.  230).  And  reit  yovr- 
•ehrefl  (literally,  recline  by  resting  on  the 
elbow)  under  the  tree. 

Ver.  5.— And  I  will  fetch  «  morsel  of 
bread,— a  modest  description  of  what  proved 
a  sumptuous  repast  (vtde  vera.  6,  8) ~ and 
eomfort  ye  yonr  hearto  ；— literally,  strengthen, 
or  support  them,  i,  e.  iy  eating  and  drinking 
(Judg^B  ziz.  5  ；  1  Kings  xxi  7) ― after  that 
ye  ihall  pMa  on:  lor  tlierefor^— JS"??'^ 
introduces  the  ground  of  what  baa  already 
been  stated,  something  like  guando  quidem, 
forasmuch  as  (Ewald,  'Heb.  Synt./  §  853), 

since,  or  because  (Ealisch),  and  not=  ^"p."^ 
for  this  cause  that  (Gesenius,  '  Gram./  §  155), 
or  "because  for  this  purpose"  (KeU)— are 
ye  oome  to  (literally,  have  ye  passed  before) 
thy  lervani  The  patariarchrs  meaning  is 
not  that  they  had  come  with  the  design  of 
reoeiying  his  ^ifts  (LXX.,  A.  V.),  but  either 
that,  unconsciously  to  them,  God  had  ordered 
their  journey  so  as  to  give  him  this  oppor- 
tunity (Calyin,  Bush,  Wordsworth, ( Speakers 
Commentary,'  Eeil),  or  perhaps  simply  that 
since  they  had  passed  by  his  tent  they  should 
suffer  him  to  accord  them  entertainment 
(Ealisch,  Roeenmuller).  And  tliey  laid,  So 
do.  at  thou  hast  said.  Therefore  we  must 
believe  that  Abraham  washed  the  men's  feet, 
and  they  did  eat  (ver.  8).  Here  is  a  mystery 
(Wordsworth). 
Ver.  6.— And  Abraham  bftftoiMd  into  the 

GENESIS. 


tent  vnto  Sarah,  and  Mid,  Ktke  ready 
quickly  three  measures  ―  JHebrew,  three 
seah8f  a  seah  being  a  third  of  an  ephah,  and 
containing  374  cubic  inches  each  (Keil)  ；  a 
third  of  a  bushel  (Kalisch)— of  fine  mnl, 


― literally,  of  fio 


mea 

_  —  _  _  _  _  atfAiiaXic 
(LXX.)  ；  the' first  term  when  alone  denoting 
flour  of  ordinary  quality  (cf.  Levit  ii  1 ;  v. 
11  ；  Num.  vii  18) ~> knead  it,  and  make  cakes 
upon  tlie  lieartb— i.  e.  "round  unleavened 
cakes  baked  upon  hot  stones  "  (Eeil). 

Ver.  7.— And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  lierd, 
and  fetoht  a  oalf  tender  and  good,— the 


greatness  of  the  honour  done  to  the  strangers 
was  evinced  by  the  personal  activity  of  the 
patriarch,  and  the  offering  of  animal  food, 


wnicn  was  not  a  common  article  of  con- 
sumption  among  Orientals  ―  and  gave  it 
unto  a  yonnff  man;— t.  &  the  servant  in 
attendance  (cE  ch.  xiv.  24) ~ and  lie  haated 
to  drets  it 

Ver.  8. ― And  he  took  butter, ― n^ttp|J|,  from 
the  root  KtDn,  to  curdle  or  become  thick, 
tifiea  curdled  milk,  not  butter  {Po6rvpov9 
JL;  butyrum,  Vulgate),  which  was  not 
1  among  Orientals  except  medicinally. 
The  word  occurs  seven  times  in  Scripture 
with  four  letters  (Dent  xxzii.  14  ；  Judges 
v.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii  29  ；  Isa.  vii  15,  22  ； 
Prov.  xxx.  3d  ；  Job  xx.  17),  and  once  with- 
out K  (Job  xzix.  Q;vide  Michaelis,  *  Supple- 
ment,' p.  807)— and  milk,— 3^11,  milk  whilst 
still  fresh,  or  containing  its  fatness,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  be  fat  (cf.  ch.  xlix.  12  ； 
Prov.  xxvii  27)— and  the  oalf  which  kfr— 
t.  e.  the  young  man— had  dreited,  and  Mt 
it  before  them  ；  and  he  itood  by  them  under 
the  tree, ~ a  custom  still  observed  among  the 
Arabs,  who  honour  their  guests  not  by  sitting 
to  oat  with,  but  by  standing  to  wait  upon, 
then— and  tliey  did  eat  Not  seemed  to  eat 
(Josephus,  Philo,  Jonathan),  nor  simply 
ate  aiter  an  allegorical  &shion,  as  fire  con- 
sumes the  materials  put  into  it  (Justin 
Martyr),  but  did  so  in  reality  (Tertullian, 
Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kurtz,  Lange).  Though  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  Manoah  (Judges  xiiL 
16)  refused  to  partake  of  foody  the  risen 
Saviour  ate  with  his  disciples  (Luke  zxiv. 
43).  Physiologically  inexplicable,  this  latter 
action  on  the  part  of  Christ  was  not  a  mere 
^aivSfuvov  or  simulation,  but  a  veritable 
mandacation  of  material  food,  to  which 
Christ  appealed  in  confirmation  of  the  reality 
of  his  resurrection  ；  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abraham's  hospitality  on  the  part  of  Jehovah 
and  his  angels  may  in  like  manner  have  been 
designed  to  prove  that  their  visit  to  his  tent 
at  Mamre  was  not  a  dream  or  a  vision,  but 
a  genuine  external  manifestation. 

Ver.  9.— And  tliey  laid  vnto  him  (i.  e. 
the  Principal  One  of  the  three,  speaking  for 
the  others,  interrogated  Abraham  during  th9 
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r  perhaps  at  the  close  of,  the  meal 
here  is  terah  thy  wifii  1  (thus  in- 


ng  that  tneir  visit  bad  a  spec 
to  her).  And  he  said,  Behold,  in  the  t«nt 
It  is  obvious  that  if  at  first  Abraham  re- 
garded his  visitors  only  as  men,  by  this  time 
a  suspicion  of  their  true  character  must  have 
beffan  to  dawn  upon  his  mind.  How  should 
ordinary  travellers  be  aware  of  his  wife's 
name  ？  and  why  should  they  do  so  unusual 
a  thing,  according  to  Oriental  mamiera,  as 
to  inquire  after  her!  If  thus  fiur  their 
behaviour  could  not  fidl  to  Borpriae  the 
patriarch,  what  most  have  been  his  aBtonish- 
ment  at  the  subsequent  communication  ？ 

Ver.  10.  —  And  he  laid  (the  Principal 
Oue8ty  as  above,  who,  by  the  very  natnre 
and  terms  of  his  announcement,  identifies 
himself  with  Jehovah),  I  will  eerUialy  re- 
turn unto  tliee  Meording  to  tlie  Umi&  of  lite. 
Literally,  at  the  time  reviving;  L  e.  when 
the  year  shall  have  been  renewed,  in  the  next 
year,  or  rather  spring  (vide  Ewald,  (Heb. 
Qt,'  §  387  ；  Rosenmiiller,  Drufflus,  KeU, 


Com- 


^a^sch,  Lanse,  Ainsworth,  '  S^c 에  D  v^ui- 
mentary ')  ；  tnough  other  interpretations  of 
the  phrase  have  been  suggested,  as,  e  g., 
"according  to  the  time  of  that  which  is 
born,"  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
(Willet,  Calvin,  Bash,  Murphy).  And,  lo, 
Sarah  thy  wife  ihall  have  a  ton.  L  e. 
at  the  time  specified.  And  Sarah  heard  it 
in  the  tent  door,  which  was  behind  him. 

Ver.  11.— How  Abraham  and  Sarah  were 
old  and  well  itrioken  In  age.  Literally,  gone 
into  days,  i  e.  into  years.  This  was  the 
first  natural  impediment  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Jehovan's  promise  ；  the  second  was 

Seculiar  to  Sarah.   And  it  eeaaed  to  be  with, 
arah  after  the  manner  of  women  (vide 
Levit  xr.  19,  25). 

Ver.  12. >~ Thenfore  (literally,  and)  Surah 
laughed  within  lienelf  ―  Abraham  had 
laogbed  in  joyful  amazement  (ch.  xvii  17) 
at  the  first  mention  of  Sarah's  son  ；  Sarah 
laughs,  if  not  in  unbelief  (CaMn,  Keil, 
'  Speaker's  Commentary/  Wordsworth),  at 
least  v/ith  a  mingled  feeling  of  doubt  and 
delight  (Lange,  Murphy)  at  the  annoi 
ment  of  her  approaching  maternity ~ ■r- 
After  I  am  waxed  old  ihall  I  have  pie 
my  lord  being  old  alio  1 ~ literally,  orw<  my 
lard,  L  e.  my  husband,  is  old.  The  reve- 
rential 8abmi8sion  to  Abraham  which  Sarah 
here  displays  is  in  the  New  Testament  com- 


mended as  a  pattern  to  Christian  wives  (1 
Pet  iii  6). 

Ver.  13.  ᅳ And  the  Lord  laid  vnto  Abrm- 
hmt  Wberafbre  did  Sarah  laugh,— a  question 
which  roust  have  convinced  Abraham  of  the 
Speaker's  omniscience.  Not  only  had  he 
heard  the  silent,  inaudible,  inward  cachin- 
nation  of  Sarah's  spirit,  but  he  knew  the 
tenor  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  purport  of 
her  dubitations— Myiiiff,  Shall  I  of  a  surety 
bear  a  child,  whieh  (BteraUy,  and  I)  Mm 
old!  Sarah's  mental  cogitations  clearly 
showed  that  the  temporary  obscaration  of 
her  faith  proceeded  from  a  strone  realisatioii 
of  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  made  con- 
ception and  pregnancy  impossible  to  one 
like  her,  who  was  adyanoed  in  yean  ；  and 


accordingly  her  attention,  as  well  as  that 
of  her  husband,  was  directed  to  the  Divine 
omnipotence  as  the  all-siifficient  guarantee 


for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise. 

Ver.  14.— It  any  thing  too  hard  far  the 
Lordl  IiteraUy,  Is  any  word  too  wonderful 
t.  e.  impossible,  for  Johoyah  ？  aSwariint. 
wapd  Ttf  9nf  pri/ia  (LXX),  with  which  may 
be  compared  Luke  i.  87.  At  the  time  ap» 
pointed  I  will  return  unto  thee,  Meordbtf 
to  tlie  time  of  life  (vide  supra,  ver.  10),  aoi 
Sarah  ihall  have  a  wn. 

Ver.  15.— Then  Sarah  (who  had  overbe 
the  conversation,  and  the  charge  prefen 
against  her,  and  who  probably  now  appecu 
before  the  stranger)  denied,  laying,  I  lavghed 
not  Sarah's  conduct  will  admit  of  no  other 
explanation  than  that  which  the  sacred  nar- 
rative itself  gives.  For  the  wai  afNdd.  The 
knowledge  that  her  secret  thoughts  had  been 
deciphered  must  haye  kindled  in  her  breast 
the  suspicion  that  ner  visitor  was  none  other 
than  Jehovah.  With  this  a  sense  of  guilt 
would  immediately  assail  her  oonsdenoo  for 
haying  cherished  even  a  moment  any  doubt 
of  the  Divine  word.  In  the  consequent  con- 
fuaion  of  soul  she  tries  what  ever  seems  to  be 
the  first  impulse  of  detected  transgressions, 
viz.,  deception  (cf.  ch.  iii  12,  13).  And  he 
■aid,  Hay;  but  thoa  didit  lanffh.  With  a 
directness  similar  to  that  which  he  employed 
in  dealing  with  the  first  culprits  in  the 
garden,  not  contending  in  a  multiplicity  of 
words,  but  solemnly  announcing  tnat  what 
she  said  was  fiilae.  The  silence  of  Sarah  was 
an  evidence  of  her  conviction  ；  her  subsequent 
conception  was  a  proof  of  her  repentance  and 
foigiveneB8. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 ― 15. Noontide  at  Afamre,  or  angeW  wits.  I.  Thk  abbival  of  the 
BTBANGBB&  1.  The  appearance  they  presented.  Seemingly  three  men,  tbey  were  in 
reality  three  angels,  or,  more  correctly,  Jehov^  accompanied  by  two  celestial  attend- 
ants, who,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  were  making  for  Abraham's  tent.  So  are  the 
homes  of  saints  ofttimes  visited  by  angels  unawares  (Heb.  i  14),  and,  greater  honour 
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still,  by  him  who  claims  the  angels  as  his  ministers  (Ps.  viii.  4  ；  Isa.  】yii  17).  2. 
The  reception  they  obtained.  Immediately  that  Abraham  discerned  their  approach, 
he  hastened  to  accord  them  most  respectful  and  courteous  salutation,  in  true  Oriental 
fashion,  falling  on  his  knees  and  bowing  till  his  head  touched  the  ground  ；  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  beautiful  politeness  towards  one's  fellow-men  (if  as  yet  he  only  regarded 
his  visitors  as  men),  or  of  that  reverential  self-abasement  before  God  (if  already  he 
had  recognised  the  superior  dignity  of  the  principal  figure  of  the  three)  which  ought 
especially  to  characterise  God's  believing  and  covenanted  people  (see  Ps.  xcv.  6  ；  1 
Pet.  iii  8).  3.  The  invitation  they  received.  Probably  oppressed  by  the  sultry  beams 
of  the  noonday  sun,  if  not  otherwise  travel-stained  and  weary,  they  were,  with 
genuine  Arab-like  hospitality,  entreated  by  the  patriarch  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
refreshment  and  repose  as  his  cool-shaded,  well-furnished  tent  might  be  able  to  afford. 
And  this  invitation  oi  the  patriarch  was— (1)  Humbly  ^rqffered,  as  if  their  accept- 
ance of  it  would  be  more  an  act  of  grace  conferred  on  him  than  a  benefit  enjoyed  oy 
themselves.  (2)  Modestly  described,  as  if  it  were  only  a  trifle  after  all  that  he  was 
asking  them  to  accept,  while  all  the  time  his  liberal  heart  was  devising  liberal  things. 
(3)  Pioudy  enforced,  by  the  consideration  that  he  recognised  in  their  arrival  at  his 
tent  a  special  call  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  hospitality.  (4)  Promptly 
accepted,  without  apologies  or  deprecations  of  any  sort,  but  with  the  same  generous 
simplicity  as  it  was  offered.    "  So  do  as  thou  hast  said." 

II.  Thb  entertainment  of  thb  btbangebs.  In  the  banquet  which  Abraham 
extemporised  for  his  celestial  guests  beneath  the  umbrageous  oak  at  Mamre  were 
three  things  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who  would  use  hospitality.  1.  Jovous 
alacrity.  That  the  patriarchs  invitation  was  no  mere  conventional  remark  which 
was  meant  to  pass  unheeded  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  proved  by  the 
expeditious  cordiality  with  which  he  set  about  the  preparations  needed  for  the  prof- 
fered repast,  enlisting  Sarah's  practised  hands  in  baking  cakes,  and  commissioning 
a  trusty  servant  of  the  house  to  kill  and  dress  a  young  and  tender  calf  selected  by 
himself  from  the  flocks.  Here  was  no  reluctance  or  half-heartedness  with  Abraham 
in  the  work  of  kindness  to  which  Providence  had  called  him.  So  ought  Christians 
to  manifest  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  a  habit  of  promptitude  in  doing  good  (Rom. 
zii.  8, 13 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7).  2.  Unstinted  liberality*  Modestly  characterised  as  a  little 
repast,  it  was  in  reality  a  sumptuous  banquet  which  was  set  before  the  strangers. 
Abraliam  entertained  nis  guests  with  princely  munificence.  The  modern  virtue  of 
stinginess,  or  niggardliness,  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  Christian  ^race,  bad  not  been 
acquired  by  the  patriarch,  and  should  with  as  much  speed  as  possible  be  unlearned  by 
Christ's  disciples.  Hospitality  towards  the  saints  and  beneficence  towards  all  men, 
but  especially  towards  the  poor,  should  be  practised  with  diligence,  and  even  with  a 
holy  prodignlitVf  by  all  who  are  of  Abraham's  seed  (Luke  xiv.  12—14  ；  Rom.  xii.  13  ； 
1  Tim.  iii.  2  ；  Heb.  xiii.  2).  3.  Personal  activity.  Though  the  master  of  a  large 
household,  with  300  trained  domestics,  and  the  noble  Eliezer  at  their  head,  the  patri- 
arch does  not  think  of  relegating:  the  important  work  of  preparing  the  entertainmeDt 
to  his  subordinates,  but  himself  attends  to  its- immediate  execution.  Indeed,  in  all 
the  bustling  activity  which  forthwith  pervades  the  tent  bis  figure  is  always  and 
everywhere  conspicuous.  And  when  the  meal  is  ready  he  reverently  serves  it  with 
his  own  hand  ；  again  a  true  pattern  of  humility,  as  if  he  had  caught  up  by  anticipa- 
tion the  spirit  of  our  Saviour  b  words  (Matt  zx.  26)  ；  and  a  true  preacher  of  Christian 
duty,  Baying  that  in  God's  work  personal  service  is  ever  better  than  labouring  by  proxy. 

Ill  Thb  communication  of  the  strakgebs.  The  noonday  meal  over,  or  per- 
haps while  it  was  advancing,  the  principal  of  the  three  guests,  who  certainly  by  this 
time  was  recognised  as  Jehovah,  made  an  iooportant  announcement  to  the  patriarch, 
which,  however,  was  specially  intended  for  Sarah,  who  was  listening  behind  the  dark 
fold  of  the  camelVhair  tent,  viz.,  that  next  year  the  promised  seed  should  be  born. 
That  announcement  was ~ 1.  Authorkativelff  made.  It  was  made  by  him  who  is  the 
faithful  and  true  Witness,  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  lie,  and  who  is  able  also  to 
perform  that  which  he  has  promised.  2.  Unbelievingly  received.  The  laugh  of  Sarah 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  Abraham  (ch.  xvil  17).  While  Abraham's  was 
the  outcome  of  faith,  hers  was  the  fruit  of  latent  doubt  and  incredulity.  There  are 
always  two  ways  of  receiving  God's  promises  j  the  one  of  which  secures,  but  the 
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other  of  which  imperils,  their  fulfilment  (Mark  ix.  23  ；  zi.  23).  3.  Solemnly  conr 
firmed.  (1)  By  an  appeal  to  the  Divme  omnipotence.  The  thing  promised  was  not 
beyond  the  resources  oi  Jehovah  to  accomplish.  (2)  By  a  further  certification  of  the 
event.  As  it  were  a  second  time  the  Divine  faithfulness  was  pledged  for  its  fulfilments 
(3)  By  an  impressive  display  of  miraculous  power,  first  in  searching  Sarah's  heart, 
and  second  in  arresting  Sarah's  conscience.  The  result  was  that  Sarah's  unbelief  was 
transformed  into  faith. 

Learn ― 1.  The  duty  and  profit  of  entertaining  strangers  ^Heb.  xiii.  2).  %  The 
beauty  and  nobility  of  Christian  hospitality  {Rom.  xii.  13).  3.  The  excellence  and 
acceptability  of  personal  service  in  God's  work.  4.  The  condescension  and  kind* 
Hess  of  God  in  visiting  the  sons  of  men.  5.  The  admirable  grace  of  Jehovah  in 
repeating  and  confirming  his  promises  to  man.  6.  The  right  way  and  the  wrong 
way  of  listening  to  God's  words  of  grace  and  truth. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  1 ― \5.  ᅳ The  theophany  at  Mamre.  I.  The  Divine  visit  to  the  patbiabch* 
1.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  Divioe  condescension.  2.  A  striking  adumbration  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ.  3.  An  instructive  emblem  of  God's  gracious  visits  to  his 
Bainto. 

II.  The  Divine  feast  with  the  patriarch.  1.  The  courteous  invitation.  2. 
The  sumptuous  provision.    3.  The  ready  attention. 

III.  The  Divine  message  for  thb  patriarch.  1.  Its  delivery  to  Abraham.  2. 
Its  reception  by  Sarah.   3.  Its  authentication  by  Jehovah. ― W. 

Vers.  1 ― 15. ― The  theophany  at  Mamre.  "  The  Lord  appeared  unto  him  ,，  (ver.  1). 

I.  Thb  preparation  for  Divine  manifestation.  1.  Abraham  stands  on  a  higher 
plane  of  spiritual  life.  He  is  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  commandment  given  (ch. 
xvii.  1):  "  Walk  before  ine,"  &c.  The  appearances  and  communications  are  more 
frequent  and  more  full.  2.  The  concentration  of  the  believer's  thought  at  a  par- 
ticular crisis.  His  place  at  the  tent  door,  looking  forth  over  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
representing  bis  mental  attitude,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  promises  and  gazed  into  the 
future.  3.  There  was  a  coincidence  between  the  conjuncture  in  the  nistoiy  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  and  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  individual  believer.  So  in  the 
purposes  of  God  there  is  preparation  for  his  manifestation  both  in  external  provi- 
dence and  in  the  events  of  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  the  more 
personal  and  private  history  of  bis  people* 

II.  The  manifestation  itself.  1.  It  was  very  ffracious  and  condescending.  The 
angels  did  not  appear  in  angelic  glory,  but  in  human  likeness.  They  came  as  goests, 
and,  in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  a  genial  hospitality,  at  once  quickened  confidence 
and  led  forward  the  mind  to  expect  a  higher  communication.  The  household  activity 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah  on  behalf  of  the  three  visitore,  while  it  calmed  and  strength- 
ened, did  also  give  time  for  thought  and  observation  of  the  si^ns  of  approaching 
opportunity.  2.  There  was  from  the  first  an  appeal  to  faith.  Three  persons,  yet  one 
having  the  pre-eminence.  The  reverential  feeling  of  the  patriarch  called  out  at  the 
manner  of  their  approach  to  his  tent.  The  coincidence  possibly  between  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  believer  and  the  bestowment  of  outward  opportunity. 
8.  The  communication  of  the  Divine  promise  in  immediate  connection  with  the  facts 
of  human  life.  The  great  trial  of  faith  is  not  the  appeal  to  accept  the  word  of 
God  in  its  larger  aspect  as  liis  truth,  but  the  application  of  it  to  our  own  case.  We 
may  believe  that  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled,  and  yet  we  may  not  take  it  to  heart. 
"  I  will  return  unto  thee.11  "  Sarah  shall  have  a  son."  The  strength  made  perfect 
in  weakness,  not  merely  for  weakness.  The  Divine  in  the  Scripture  revelation  does 
not  overwhelm  and  absorb  the  human  ；  the  human  is  taken  up  into  the  Divine  and 
glorified.  Taking  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  treated —— (1)  Historically as 
it  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  man  Abraham  and  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  revelation.  (2)  Morally ― suggesting  lessons  of  patience,  reverence,  humility, 
truthfulness,  faith.   (3)  Spiritually ― as  pointing  to  the  Messiah,  intimating  tho 
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incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer  ；  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the  fellowship  of  God  with  man  ；  the 
great  GhristiaQ  entertainment ― man  spreading  the  meal  before  God,  God  accepting  it, 
uniting  with  man  in  its  participation,  elevating  it  into  that  which  is  heavenly  by  his 
manifested  presence. ― R.  - 

Ver.  12. ― "Sarah  laughed  within  herself."  1.  The  incongruity  between  a  Divine 
promise  and  the  sphere  of  its  fulfilment  is  temptation  to  unbelief.  2.  A  disposition 
to  measure  the  reality  and  certainty  of  the  Divine  by  a  human  or  earthly  standard  is 
sore  to  lead  us  to  irreverence  and  sinful  doubt.  3.  There  may  be  an  inward  and  con- 
cealed working,  known  to  God  though  not  outwardly  expressed,  which  is  still  both 
an  insult  to  him  and  an  injury  to  us.  4.  The  root  of  unbelief  is  in  the  ground  of  the 
soul.  Sarah  laughed  because  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  gracious  promise.  She 
was  afraid  of  her  own  thoughts  because  they  were  not  such  as  became  her,  and  did 
dishonour  to  God，8  sufficiency  and  love.  "  She  denied,  saving,  I  laughed  not"  A 
more  receptive  and  spiritual  mind  would  have  both  risen  above  the  incongruity  and 
been  incapable  of  the  dissimulation. ― B. 

Ver.  14. ― "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ？,,  I.  Take  it  as  the  question 
which  God  asks  of  man.  1.  Bemonstrance.  The  history  of  Divine  manifestations 
proves  that  nothing  is  demanded  of  faith  which  is  not  justified  by  the  bestowments  of 
the  past.  2.  Invitation.  We  connect  the  question  with  the  promise.  He  opens  the 
:ate  of  life  ；  is  it  too  hard  for  him  to  give  us  the  victory  ？  "At  the  time  appointed  " 
is  word  will  be  fulfilled.  He  would  have  rest  on  himself.  "  Believe  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  the  rewarder,，，  Ac.  What  he  is,  what  he  says,  are  blended  into  one  in 
the  true  faith  of  his  waiting  children. 

II.  Take  the  question  as  one  which  men  ask  op  one  another.  1.  When  they  set 
forth  the  goodness  of  Divine  truth.  The  possibility  of  miracles.  The  hardness  of 
the  world's  problems  no  justification  of  unbelief.  2.  When  they  proclaim  a  gospel 
of  supernatural  gifts,  a  salvation  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  Why  should  we  doubt 
conversion?  Why  should  a  regenerated,  renewed  nature  be  so  often  mocked  at? 
3.  When  they  would  encourage  one  another  to  persevere  in  Christian  enterprise. 
The  methods  may  be  old,  but  the  grace  is  ever  new.  The  world  may  laugh,  but  the 
true  believer  should  see  all  thiogs  possible.  The  times  are  cur  measures.  Eternitv 
is  God's.— R 


fi 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  16.  —  And  the  men  roie  up  from 
fhenee,— Mamie  (vide  supra,  ver.  1) ᅳ and 
looked  towards  8odom.  Literally,  toward 
the  face  (Roeenmiiller),  or  towards  the  plain 
(Keil),  of  Sodom,  as  if  intending  to  proceed 
thither.  And  Abraham  went  with  them— 
across  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Hebron, 
as  far  as  Caphar、barucha，  according  to  tra- 
dition, whence  a  view  call  be  obtained  of  the 
Dead  Bearsolitudinem  ac  terras  Sodomos 
(vide  KeU,  in  loco)— to  bring  them  on  the 
way.  Literally,  to  send  them  away,  or  accord 
them  a  friendly  convoy  over  a  portion  of 
their  journey. 

Ver.  17.— And  the  Lord  laid  (to  himself), 
Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham- the  LXX  in- 
terpolate, tov  iratiSc  fiov  ；  but,  as  Philo  ob- 
serves, tov  fcXov  fiov  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  designation  for  the  patriarch  (cf. 
2  Ohron.  xx.  7  ；  Isa.  xli  8  ；  James  ii.  28)— 
that  thing  which  I  do.  I,  e.  propose  to  do, 
the  present  being  used  for  the  hitare,  where, 
u  in  the  atteraaceB  of  God,  whose  will  is 


by  the  Speaker  as  beiogalready  as  0  

finished  (vide  Ewald,  'Heb.  Synt/  §  135; 
Gesenius,  §  126). 

Ver.  18.  ―  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall 
fnrely  become  (literally,  becoming  shall  be- 
come) a  great  and  mighty  nation  (cf.  ch.  xii. 
2  ；  xvii  4—6),  and  all  the  natiom  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  Mm  1  The  import 
of  Jehovah's  self-interrogation  was,  that 
since  Abraham  had  already  been  promoted 
to  so  distinguished  a  position,  not  only  was 
there  iv)  sufficient  reason  why  th6  Divine 
purpose  concerning  Sodom  should  be  con- 
cealed from  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
gracious  footing  of  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  himself  and  his  humble  Driend 
almost  necessitated  some  sort  of  friendly 
communication  on  the  subject,  and  aU  the 
more  for  tho  reason  next  appended. 

Ver.  19.— For  I  know  him,  that— literally, 
for  I  have  knovm  (or  chosen,  JHJ  being  = 
dUexi,  as  in  Amos  iil  2)  him  to  the  end  that 
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(KHP 우  conveying  the  idea  of  purpose  ；  vide 
Ewaid,  §  357),  the  langoage  e  xpressing  the 
idea  that  Abraham  had  been  tne  object  of 
Divine  foreknowledge  and  election  (OeseniuB, 
Rosenmuller,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Oehlerv  Ka- 


lisch,  Lange),  althougb  tlie  reading  < 
text  is  substantially  adopted  by  many  ( 
Vulgate,  Targuma,  Luther,  Calvin,  Da 


^"1    화。" , 

the  reading  of  the 
P  '  r(LXX., 
,  gums,  Lntber,  Ualvin,  Dathe,  et 
<Uuj.  The  latter  interpretation  assigns  as  the 
Teasonofthe  Divine  communication  the  know- 
ledge which  Jehovah  then  possessed  of  Abra- 
ham's piety  ；  the  former  grounds  the  Divine 
resolution  on  the  prior  fact  that  Divine  grace 
had  elected  him  to  the  high  destiny  described 
in  the  language  following.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  clause  connects  with  ver.  17  ； 
Bush  regards  it  as  exhibiting  the  means  by 
which  the  future  promised  to  Abraham  in  ver. 
18  should  be  realised— he  will  (rather,  may) 
command  hii  ehildren  and  hit  koviMhoU 
after  Mm  (by  parental  authority  as  well  as 


Judges  ii  22  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  22  ；  Ps.  cxix,  1  \ 
Acts  xviii.  25)，  of  which  the  practical  out- 
come is— to  do  jnttiee  and  judgment:— 
righteousness  and  judgment,  that  which  i 


cords  with  ri^ht  or  the  sense  of  oughtness  in 
intelligent  and  moral  beings,  and  tnat  which 
harmonises  urith  the  Divine  law  (cf.  Ezek. 


xviiL  5)— that  (literally,  to  the  end  that,  in 
order  that,  JJD?,  ut  mpra)  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  whieh  he  hath 
■poken  of  hixn. 

Ver.  20.— And  the  Lord  Mid,  Beeanie  the 
cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ii  great  Lit- 
erally, the  cry  qf  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (cf. 
ch.  iv.  10),  because  it  is  (not,  it  is  indeed, 
Baumgarten,  Keil)  multiplied ;  the  place  of 
emphasis  being  conceded  to  the  subject  of 
discourse,  viz.,  the  cry  of  Sodom's  wicked- 
ness. And  beoftote  their  sin  ii  very  great. 


Literally,  and  their  tin,  because  it  u  heavy, 
i  e.  abundant  and  heinona. 

Ver.  21.— I  will  co  down  bow  (ct  ch.  zL 
6),  and  tee  (iudidal  investigatioD  ever  pre- 
cedes judicial  infliction  at  the  Divine  tri- 
bunal) whether  thej  have  doae  altogether ~ 
literally,  whether  tney  have  made  complfte- 
nesSy  L  e.  carried  their  iniquity  to  perfection, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  wickedness  (Calvin, 
Delitzsch,  Keil)  ；  or  consummated  their 
wickedness,  by  carrying  it  to  that  pitdi  of 
fulness  which  works  death  (Ainsworth,  Ea- 
lisch,  Roeenmiiller).  The  received  rendering, 
which  reirards  an  adverb,  has  the 

authority  of  Lnther  and  Gesenios— aoeord- ' 
ing  to  the  ory  of  it,  whieh  hat  ooma  unto 
me;  and  if  not,  I  will  know.  The  LXX. 
render  %va  ypH,  moaning,  <(  should  it  not 
be  so,  I  will  still  go  down,  that  I  may  ascer- 
tain the  exact  truth  ； ,,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases, "and  if  they  repent,  I  will  uot 
exact  punishment."    The  entire  verse  is 


dealings  b 
with  men  and  nations. 

Ver.  22.— And  the  men  turned  their  &om 
from  thenoe,  and  went  toward  8odom  (u  e. 

two  of  the  three  proceeded  on  their  way 
towards  the  Jordan  valley,  while  the  third 
was  detained  by  the  patriarch,  probably  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  plain,  for  a  sublime 
act  of  intercession  which  is  thus  briefly  but 
suggestively  described) :  but  Abraluun  stood 
▼et  before  the  Lord.  According  to  the 
Masorite8  the  text  originally  read,  "And 
the  Lord  stood  before  Abraham/'  and  was 
changed  because  it  did  not  seem  becoming 
to  speak  of  God  standing  in  the  presence  of 
a  creature.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  Rab- 
binical conceit  As  Abraham  is  not  said  to 
have  stood  before  the  three  men,  the  ezpros- 
sion  points  to  spiritual  rather  than  to  local 
contiguity. 


HOMILETIC8. 

Ver.  17.  ―  Sodom's  doom  revealed,  I.  The  reason  op  the  revelation.  1. 
Abraham's  new  position.  Having  been  lately  taken  into  covenant  with  God,  allied 
by  the  holy  tie  of  a  celestial  friendship  to  Jehovah,  the  patriarch  seemed  in  the 
Lord，8  eyes  to  occupy  a  footing  of  intimacy  before  him  that  demanded  the  disclosure 
of  Sodom's  impending  doom.  That  footing  the  patriarch  no  doubt  owed  to  Divine 
grace —— sovereign,  unmerited,  free  ；  but  still,  having  been  accorded  to  hira,  it  is,  by  a 
further  act  of  grace,  represented  as  laying  God  himself  under  certain  obligations  to- 
wards his  servant.  So  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will 
show  them  his  covenant "  (Ps.  xxv.  14).  2.  Abraham's  new  projects.  About  to 
become  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Abraham  would  be 
profoundly  interested  in  all  that  concerned  mankind.  As  the  head  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mont  Church  too,  which  bad  just  been  constituted  (ch.  xvii.),  there  existed  a  special 
reason  for  his  being  properly  instructed  as  to  the  impending  judgment  of  Sodom. 
Upon  him  would  devolve  the  interpretation  to  the  men  of  his  day  of  the  significance 
or  that  event   Rightly  viewed,  this  is  one  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  Church  on 
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earth ~ to  explain  God's  judgments  to  the  unbelieving  world.  Hence  "  the  Lord  God 
doeth  nothing  but  he  revealeth  his  secret  onto  his  servants  the  prophets "  (Amos 
iii.  7).  3.  Abraham's  new  responsibilities.  These  were  the  cultivation  of  personal 
and  family  religion,  which  devolved  upon  him  with  a  new  force  and  a  heavier  degree 
of  obligation  than  they  did  before  in  consequence  of  his  new  standing  as  a  Church 
member.  God  having  graciously  assigned  this  position  within  the  Church  in  order 
that  he  might  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  by  means  of 
religions  instruction  as  well  as  through  the  influence  of  personal  example,  to  fear 
Godz  it  was  needful  that  he  should  be  informed  as  to  the  ground,  at  least,  of  the 
coming  judgment  on  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

II.  The  reason  of  the  retribution.  This  was  the  wickedness  of  Sodom,  which 
was "― 1.  Exceedingly  heinous  as  to  its  character.  Minutely  detailed  in  the  ensuing 
chapter,  it  is  here  only  indirectly  mentioned  as  something  grievous  in  the  sight  ot 
Goa.  All  sin  is  inherently  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty  ；  but  some  forms 
of  wickedness  are  more  presumptuously  daring  or  more  intrinsically  loathsome  than 
others,  and  of  such  uort  were  the  sins  of  Sodom  (ch.  zix.  IV  2.  Exceedingly 
dbundanJt  as  to  its  measure.  It  was  "  multiplied  "  iniquity  of  which  the  Sodomites 
were  guilty  ；  and  this  not  simply  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sins  of  all  may  be  charac- 
terised as  beyond  computation  (re.  ziz.  12  ；  xl.  12)，  but  in  the  sense  that  their  hearts 
were  set  in  them  to  clo  evil  (Eccles.  viii.  11),  so  that  they  worked  all  manner  of 
uncleanness  with  greediness  (Ephes.  iv.  19).  3.  Exceedingly  clear  as  to  its  comr 
mission.  Though  God  speaks  of  making  investigation  into  the  sins  of  Sodom,  this 
was  really  unnecessary.  The  moral  degeneracy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jordan 
valley  was  one  of  the  "  all  things "  that  are  ever  "  naked  and  manifest "  unto  his 
eye.  So  nothing  can  hide  sin  from  God  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9  ；  Prov.  xv.  3  ；  Amos  iz.  8). 
4.  Exceedingly  witerU  as  to  its  iU  desert.  This  was  the  reason  why  God  employed 
the  language  ot  ver.  21.  He  meant  that  though  the  guilt  of  Sodom  was  great,  he 
would  not  let  loose  his  vengeance  until  it  should  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  just. 
Nothing  would  be  done  in  haste,  but  all  with  judicial  calmness. 

Lmms: —— 1.  The  impotence  of  anything  but  true  religion  to  purify  the  heart  or 
refine  a  people.  2.  God  is  specially  observant  of  the  wickedness  of  great  cities.  3. 
"When  great  cities  sink  to  a  certain  depth  in  their  wickedness  they  are  doomed  to 
perish.  4.  When  God's  judgments  overtake  a  nation  they  are  ever  characterised  by 
justice. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  16 33. "― Abraharn's  intercession  for  Sodom.  The  whole  wonderful  scene 
springs  out  of  the  theophany.  Abraham  s  faith  has  given  him  a  epecia]  position 
with  the  Lord.  " Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do?"  &o.  The 
true  priesthood  and  mediatorehip  is  friendship  with  God.  The  grace  of  God  first 
gives  the  likeness  and  then  exalts  it  The  Lord  knew  Abraham  because  Abraham 
knew  the  Lord.  The  superior  angel,  the  Lord,  remains  behind  his  companions  that 
Abraham  might  have  the  opportunity  of  intercession  ；  so  the  Lord  lingers  in  his 
providence  that  he  may  reveal  his  righteousness  and  mercy.  As  to  the  pleading  of 
the  patriarch  and  the  answers  of  the  Lord  to  it,  we  may  take  it ~ 

I.  As  it  bears  on  the  character  of  God.  1.  He  is  open  to  entreaty.  2.  He  is 
unwilling  to  destroy.  3.  He  spares  for  the  sake  of  righteousness.  4.  He  "does 
right "  as  "Judge  of  the  earthy"  even  though  to  the  eyes  of  the  best  men  there 
is  awful  mystery  in  his  doings. 

II.  Ab  it  reveals  the  characteristics  op  patbiarchal  pikty.  1.  It  was  bold  with 
the  boldness  of  simplicity  and  faith.  2.  It  was  full  of  true  humanity  while  deeply 
reverential  towards  God.  Abraham  was  no  fanatic.  3.  It  waited  for  and  humbly 
accepted  Divine  judgments  and  appointments  not  without  reason,  not  without  the 
exercise  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  all  the  more  so  as  it  prayed  and  talked  with 
God.  4.  The  one  living  principle  of  the  patriarchal  religion  was  that  entire  con- 
fidence in  God's  righteousness  and  love,  in  separating  the  wicked  and  the  good,  in 
both  his  judgments  and  his  mercy,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  well. 
"  The  right "  which  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  is  not  the  right  of  mere  blind 
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law,  or  rough  human  administration  of  law,  but  the  right  q£  him  who  discenieth 
between  the  evil  and  the  good,  "  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind. " ~ R. 

Ver.  19. ― OocTs  rule  m  the  family.  "  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
The  promise  to  Abraham  included ― (1)  understanding  of  God's  acts  ；  (2)  that  he 
should  become  a  mighty  nation  ；  ^3)  uiat  he  should  be  ancestor  of  the  promised 
Seed  ；  (4)  that  he  himself  should  be  a  blessing  to  others.  Of  these  points  two  at 
least  are  not  confined  to  him  personally,  but  belong  to  all  who  will  To  know  what 
God  doeth  a  man  must  be  taught  of  the  Spirit  (1  (Jor.  ii.  14  ；  cf.  Isa.  vii.  12).  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  seeing  an  event,  or  even  foreseeing  it,  and  understanding 
God，8  lessons  therein.  To  be  able  in  evenrthing  to  mark  uie  love,  and  care,  and 
wisdom  of  God  ；  to  walk  with  him  as  a  child,  accepting  what  he  sends  not  merely 
as  inevitable,  bat  as  loving  ；  to  learn  lessons  from  all  that  happens,  and  through  the 
works  of  his  hands  to  see  our  Father's  face this  is  ^eace,  and  this  is  what  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  cannot  teach  (Matt  zi  25;  1  Cor*  i.  20, 21).  Again,  Abraham 
wag  to  be  not  merely  the  ancestor  of  a  nation,  but  the  father  of  a  spiritual  family 
by  influence  and  example  (Matt  iii.  9  ；  Gal.  iii.  7).  In  this  his  calling  is  that  of 
eveiy  Christian  (Dan.  xiL  3  ；  Matt.  v.  13，  14),  Text  connects  the  godly  rule  of  a 
family  with  both  these  blessings.  Christianity  is  not  to  be  a  selfish,  but  a  diffusive 
thing  (Matt.  v.  15  ；  ziii.  33)  ；  and  the  influence  must  needs  begin  at  home  (cf. 
Num.  x  29  ；  Acts  i.  8),  among  those  whom  God  has  placed  with  ub. 

L  Things  needful  for  this  work.  1.  Care  far  his  own  sotU.  If  that  is  not 
cared  for  a  man  cannot  desire  the  spiritual  good  of  others.  He  may  desire  and  try 
to  train  his  children  and  household  in  honestj  and  prudence  ；  to  make  them  good 
members  of  society,  successful,  respected ；  and  may  cultivate  all  kindly  feelings; 
but  not  till  he  realises  eternity  will  be  really  aim  at  training  others  for  eternity. 
Might  say  that  only  one  who  has  found  peace  can  fully  perform  this  work.  A  man 
aroused  with  desire  that  his  family  should  be  saved.  But  be  cannot  press  the  full 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  2.  Love  for  ike  souU  of  others.  Christians  are  sometimes 
so  wrapped  op  in  care  for  their  own  souls  as  to  have  few  thoughts  for  the  state  of 
others.  Perhaps  from  a  lengthened  conflict  the  mind  has  been  too  much  turned 
upon  its  own  state.  But  this  is  not  the  mind  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  z.  24).  It  is  not  a 
close  following  of  him.  It  tells  of  a  halting  in  the  "  work  of  faith  "  (2  Cor.  v.  13, 14  ； 
cf.  Rom.  x.  1).  3.  Desire  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  When  a  man  has  this 
he  sees  in  every  ono  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died  (cf.  John  iv.  35)，  and  those  with 
whom  he  is  closely  connected  must  chiefly  call  forth  this  feeling. 

IL  Thb  manneb  op  the  work.  Family  worship  ；  acknowledgment  of  God  as 
ruling  in  the  household  ；  his  will  a  regulating  principle  and  bond  of  union.  Let  this 
be  a  reality,  not  a  form.  Let  the  sacrificial  work  or  Christ  be  ever  put  forward  in 
instruction  and  in  prayer.  Personal  example ~~ constantly  aiming  at  a  holy  life.  To 
pray  in  the  family  and  yet  to  be  evidently  making  no  effort  to  live  in  the  spirit  of 
the  prayer  is  to  do  positive  evil  ；  encouraging  the  belief  that  God  may  be  worshipped 
with  words,  without  deeds  ；  and  tending  to  separate  religion  from  daily  life.  Prayer 
in  private  for  each  member— children,  servants,  &c.  ；  and  watchfulness  to  deal  with 
eacn  as  God  shall  give  opportunity  (Pro v.  Jtv.  23).  Let  prayer  always  accompany 
such  efforts. ― M. 

Ver.  19. ~» Abraham  and  family  training.  "For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  bis  nousehold  ctfter  him,"  &c.  Under  the  shady  terebinth 
celestial  visitants  partake,  or  appear  to  do  so,  of  a  meal  hastily  provided  by  the 
patriarch.  The  whole  narrative  is  given  in  such  a  way  that, ― after  the  manner  of 
the  time,— to  God  are  ascribed  human  passions,  desires,  hesitancy,  and  resolve. 
Hence  God  is  described  as  resolving,  on  two  grounds,  to  reveal  to  Abraham  that 
which  he  is  about  to  do  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah:  (1)  that  he 
would  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation  ；  (2)  that  he  would  direct  his  household  to 
follow  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  truth.    Notice ― 

I.  Tub  value  God  places  on  bablt  spiritual  training.  Children  and  servants 
are  both  to  be  brought  under  spiritual  influence.  The  heart  will  not  become  pure 
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naturally,  any  more  than  the  boat  left  to  itself  would  make  headway  against  a  strong 
current.  The  set  of  the  world-tide  is  in  an  evil  direction.  Abraham  had  no  written 
book  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  His  unwritten  Bible  was  the  tradition  of  God，s  deal- 
ings with  the  race  and  with  himself.  He  could  tell  of  the  promises  of  God  and  of 
the  way  of  approach  to  him  by  sacrifice.  Evidently  Uiere  had  been  careful  training  in 
this  respect;  for  when  Isaac  was  going  with  his  father  to  the  mount  of  sacrifice  he  no- 
ticed that,  although  the  fire  and  wood  were  carried,  they  had  no  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering. 

II.  God  notices  how  spiritual  training  is  carbibd  on.  "I  know  him."  He 
could  trust  Abraham,  for  he  would  "command,"  &c.,  not  in  the  dictatorial  tones  of 
a  tyrant,  but  by  the  power  of  a  consistent  life.    Many  children  of  religious  parents 

back  to  the  world  because  of  the  imperious  style  of  training  they  have  received, 
training,  every  word,  look,  and  act  tells.  In  many  homes  there  is,  alas,  no  train- 
ing given  and  no  holy  example  set.  Parents  are  held  accountable  for  failure,  and 
should  therefore  be  firm  and  loving  in  training.  They  should  not  readily  delegate  to 
others  the  work  of  training,  either  in  secular  or  religious  knowledge.  Sunday-school 
teaching  should  supplement,  not  supplant,  home  training. 

III.  God  made  the  bestowment  op  intended  blessings  contingent  on  the 
faith pul  DI8CHARGB  of  duty.  "  That  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which 
he  hath  spoken  of  him."  If  Abraham  had  not  been  faithful  his  name  would  have 
died  out,  and  there  would  have  been  no  handing  on  of  the  narrative  of  his  devoted 
life  and  tenacious  hold  of  the  Divine  promises.  Isaac  followed  in  his  father's  steps 
and  was  a  meditative  man.  Jacob  cherished  the  promises  and  handed  them  on  to 
his  sons.  The  Jews  preserved  a  knowledge  of  God  when  all  other  races  were  sunk 
in  polytheism.  From  them  came  the  One  who  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  All, 
however,  depended  on  the  right  training  of  Isaac.  The  rill  flowed  to  the  streamlet, 
the  streamlet  to  the  creek,  the  creek  to  the  river,  the  river  to  the  ocean.  Influence 
ever  widened,  and  God's  aim  with  respect  to  Abraham  was  carried  out.  Let  all  strive 
so  to  act  that  the  character  of  the  life  may  not  undo  the  teachings  of  the  lip. ~ H. 

EXPOSITION. 

his  complete  design,  perhaps  regarding  sach 
an  absolute  reversal  or  the  Divine  purpose  as 
exceeding  the  legitimate  bounds  of  creature 
supplication  ；  but  with  what  might  be  cha- 
racterised as  holy  adroitness  he  veils  his 
ulterior  aim,  and  commences  his  petition  at 
a  point  somewhat  removed  from  that  to 
which  he  hopes  to  come.  Assuming  it  as 
settled  that  the  fair  Pentapolis  is  to  be 
destroyed,  he  practically  asks,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  humility  and  boldness,  if  Je- 
hovah has  considered  that  this  will  involve 
a  sad  commingling  in  one  gigantic  overthrow 
of  both  the  righteous  and  tne  wicked. 

Ver.  24.  ——  Feradventare  there  be  fifty 
righteoai  within  the  citv.  A  charitable 
supposition,  as  the  event  snowed,  though  at 
first  sight  it  might  not  appear  so  to  Abraham  ； 
and  tbe  bare  possibility  of  Sodom's  ―  not 
Sodom  alone  (Kalisch),  but  the  Pentapolis ― 
containing  so  manv  good  men  was  enough 
to  afford  a  basis  for  the  argument  which 
followed.  Wilt  thou  alio  destroy  and  not 
■pare ~~ literally,  take  away  (sc.  the  iniquity) 
u  t.  remove  the  punishment  from  ——  the 
plaoe  (not  the  godly  portion  of  the  city 
merely,  but  the  entire  population  ；  a  com- 
plete discovery  of  Abraham's  design)  for  the 
fifty  righteoai  that  are  therein! 
Ver.  25.— That  bo  fur  from  thM— literally 


Ver.  23.  ᅳ And  Abraham  drew  near.  I.  e. 

to  Jehovah  ；  not  simply  locally,  but  also 
spiritually.  The  religious  use  of  \^\)  as  a 
performing  religions  services  to  God,  or  a 
pious  turning  of  the  mind  to  God,  is  found 
in  Exod.  xxx.  20  ；  Isa.  zxix.  13  ；  Jer.  xxz.  21  ； 
and  in  a  similar  sense  lyyiK^  is  employed  in 
the  New  Testament  (cf.  Heb.  iv.  16  ；  z.  22  ; 
J  ame8  iv.  8).  The  Jonathan  Targum  explains, 
"  and  Abraham  prayed."  And  laid.  Com- 
mencing the  sublimest  act  of  human  in- 
tercession of  which  Scripture  preserves  a 
record,  being  moved  thereto,  it  not  by  an 
immediate  regard  for  Lot  (Lange),  at  least 
by  a  sense  of  compassion  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  "communis  erga 
quinque  populos  misericordia"  (Calvin), 
whicn  was  heightened  and  intensified  by  his 
own  previous  experience  of  forgiving  grace 
(Kcil).  Wilt  tbon  alto  destroy  the  righ teems 
with  the  wicked  1  The  question  presupposes 
that  God  had,  according  to  the  resolution  of 
ver.  17,  explained  to  the  patriarch  his  inten- 
tion to  destroy  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The 
object  the  patriarch  contemplated  in  his 
intercession  was  not  simply  the  pTeservatiou 
of  any  codly  remnant  tnat  might  be  found 
witlun  uie  doomed  towns,  but  the  rescue  of 
their  entire  populations  firom  the  impending 
jadfpnent,— only  he  does  not  at  first  discoyer 
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to  profane  things  (be  it)  to  thee  =  ne&8  sit 
tibi  =  absit  a  to  /  an  exclamation  of 
abhorrence,  too  feebly  rendered  by  'utiiaftHc 
(LXX.)—to  do  after  this  manner  (literally, 
according  to  thU  word),  to  tlay  tht  righteom 
with  the  wiektd :  amd  that  the  righteou 
should  be  at  the  wieked  (literally,  and  that 
1 1  should  be— as  the  righteous,  to  the  wicked), 
that  be  far  from  thee :  Shall  not  the  JwAg% 
of  all  the  Mrth  do  right!  The  patriarch 
appeals  not  to  Jehovah's  covenant  grace 
(Kurtz),  but  to  his  absolute  judicial  equity 
(Keil).  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
the  Divine  righteousness  would  have  been 
compromised  by  consigning  pious  and  wicked 
to  the  same  temporal  deetraction.  This 
must  have  been  a  spectacle  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  Abraham's  day  as  well  as  oun. 
Yet  the  mind  of  Abraham  appears  to  have 
b^Bn  perplexed,  as  men's  minds  often  are 
stilly  by  tne  magnitude  of  the  proposed  illua- 
tration  of  a  common  principle  in  Providence. 
Though  prepared  to  admit  the  principle 
when  its  application  is  confined  to  solitary 
cases,  or  cases  of  no  great  amplitude,  yet 
instinctirely  the  human  mind  feels  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  commingling 
of  the  ri^bteoos  and  the  wicked  in  calamity, 
though  it  should  be  only  of  a  temporal 
descnption.  That  limit  Abraham  conceived, 
or  perhaps  feared  that  others  might  conceive, 
would  be  passed  if  good  and  bad  in  Sodom 
should  be  overwhelmed  in  a  common  ruin  ； 
and  in  this  spirit  the  closing  utterance  of 
his  first  supplication  may  be  regarded  as 
giving  expression  to  the  hope  that  Jehoyah 
would  do  nothing  that  would  even  seem  to 
tarnish  his  Divine  righteousness.  Abraham 
of  course  regarded  this  as  impossible,  con- 
sequently he  believed  that  Sodom  might  be 
spared. 

Ver.  26. ᅳ And  the  Lord  said,  If  I  find  in 
Sodom  fifty  righteom  within  the  city  (thus 
accepting  the  test  proposed  by  Abraham, 
but  not  necesBarilv  thereby  acquiescing  in 
the  absolute  soundness  of  his  logic),  then  I 
will  fpue  (not  as  an  act  of  justice,  but  as 
an  exercise  of  merqy,  and  not  because  of  any 
suspicions  that  might  otherwise  attach  to 
my  rectitude,  but  solely  in  vindication  of 
my  clemenqy)  all  the  place  (not  the  righteous 
merely,  which  was  all  that  justice  could  have 
legitimately  demanded)  for  their  takes,  i、  e. 
because  of  the  claims  upon  my  mercy  which 
grace  admits  the  righteous  to  prefer. 

Ver.  27. *~ And  Abraham  amwered 
laid  (being  emboldened  by  the  success 


1  and 

of  his 


first  petition),  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon 
me— literally,  /  have  begun,  though  hero 
perhaps  used  in  a  more  emphatic  sense :  I 
nave  undertaken  or  ventured  (vide  Gesenius, 
p.  326) ― to  ipeftk  unto  the  Lord ― Adonai 
(ch.  xt.  2)— ;whioh  am  but  dust  and  aihei. 
"  Dust  in  his  origin  and  ashes  in  his  end  " 
(Delitzsch  ；  vide  cb.  iii  19). 

Ver.  28. ᅳ Peradventim  there  shall  Uek 
Ave  of  the  fifty  righteoni :  wilt  thou  destroy 
all  the  city  for  lack  of  Ave  !  Literally,  on 
account  of  Jive,  L  e.  because  they  are  want- 
ing. A  rare  example  of  holy  ingenuity  in 
prayer.  Abraham,  instead  of  pleading  for 
the  city's  safety  on  account  of  forty  -  five, 
deprecates  its  destruction  on  account  of  five. 
And  he  said,  If  I  ftnd  there  forty  and  fire,  I 
will  mot  destroy  it 

Ver.  29.  ―  And  he  ipftk»  unto  him  yet 
again— literally,  and  he  added  yet  to  speak 
to  him  (cf.  ch.  iv.  2  ；  viii  10，  12  ；  xxv.  1)— 
and  laid  (increasing  in  his  boldness  as  God 
abounded  in  his  grace),  Peradventnre  there 
shall  be  forty  foiuid  tiiere.  Does  Abraham 
hesitate  to  add  the  query,  "  Wilt  thou  alao  ？,, 
&c,  as  if  fearing  he  had  at  last  touched  the 
limit  of  the  Divine  condescension.  If  so,  he 
must  have  been  surprised  by  the  continued 
gracious  response  wnich  his  sapplication  re- 
ceived. And  he  Mid,  I  will  not  do  it  te 
for^'i  take. 

ver.  30.— And  he  laid  onto  him.  Oh  let 
not  the  Lord  be  an 홧 ry，— literally,  let  there 
not  be  burning  mth  anger  to  the  Lord 
(Adonfti)— and  I  will  gpeak  ：  PertdTentnre 
there  ihall  thirty  be  found  there.  And  he 
said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if  I  And  thirty  there. 

Ver.  31.— And  he  laid,  Behold  now,  I  ha" 
taken  upon  me  {vide  ver.  27)  to  ipeak  unto 
the  Lord  (Adon&i) :  PertdTentnre  there 
■hall  be  twenty  found  there.  And  he  said, 
I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty1!  sake. 

Ver.  82.— And  he  said,  Oh  let  not  fhe 
Lord  be  angry  {videsuprai,  and  I  will  ipeak 
bat  this  onoe  (literally,  oruy  this  time  mare, 
as  in  Exod.  x.  17) :  FeradTenton  ten  shall 
be  found  there.  And  he  laid,  I  will  not 
destroy  it  for  ten'i  take. 

Ver.  38. ― And  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  w«nt 
hit  way, "서 L  e.  vanished  (Keil)  ；  not  to  avoid 
further  entreaties  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
(Delitzsch),  but  for  the  reason  specified  in 
the  next  words ~ at  soon  at  he  had  left  eom- 
mnning  with  Abraham  (because  Abraham's 
supplications  were  ended) :  vid  A1» 
returned  vnto  hii  pUee  (viz.,  Ma 
Hebron). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  2^— SB.— Abraham^  intercession.  I.  The  object  op  his  intercession.  Not 
rescue  of  Lot  from  the  doomed  cities,  but  the  salvation  ot  the  cities  tbem- 


simply  th< 

selves,  with  their  miserable  inhabitants. 


A  request  evincing— 1.  Tender  sympathy. 
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Though  doubtless  the  righteous  character  of  the  impending  retribution  had  been 
explained  to  him,  its  appalling  severity  was  such  as  to  thrill  his  feeling  heart  witb 
anguish,  which  would  certainly  not  be  lessened,  but  intensified,  if  he  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  future  into  which  that  overwhelming  calamity  would 
forthwith  launch  its  unhappy  victims.  2.  Unselfish  charity.  Not  blindly  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  miseries  of  the  Sodomites,  as  many  would  have  done,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  richly  merited,  or  that  they  were  no  concern  of  his,  or  that  it  was  little  he 
could  do  to  avert  them,  he  actively  bestirs  himself,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them. 
Nor  does  he  say  that,  having  delivered  them  once  from  the  devouring  sword  of  war, 
without  their  having  profited  by  either  the  judgment  or  the  mercy  that  had  then  been 
measured  out  to  them,  he  will  now  leave  them  to  be  engulfed  by  the  approaching 
storm  of  Almighty  wrath  ；  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  seeks  a  second  time  to 
effect  their  rescue.  3.  Amazing  catholicity.  Not  content  with  asking  Lot's  deliver- 
ance, or  the  rescue  of  the  righteous,  he  aims  at  nothing  short  of  the  complete  pre- 
servation of  the  cities.  He  solicits  not  a  few  of  their  inhabitants  only,  but  their 
entire  population.  One  wonders  whether  to  admire  most  the  greatness  of  the  love 
or  the  grandeur  of  the  faith  herein  displayed. 

II.  Thb  spirit  of  his  intercession.  1.  Holy  boldness.  Abraham  "drew  near." 
The  expression  intimates  confidential  familiarity,  earnestness  of  entreaty,  unrestrained 
freedom  of  discourse,  almost  venturesome  audacity  in  prayer  ；  all  of  which  charac- 
teristics should  be  found  in  a  believer's  prayers,  especially  when  interceding  in  behalf 
of  others  fHeb.  z.  22).  2.  Reverent  humility.  Three  times  he  deprecates  Jehovah's 
anger,  ana  acknowledges  personal  unworthiness  ；  and  that  this  self-abasement  was 
not  affected,  but  real,  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance  that  the  more  his  supplication 
prospers,  the  deeper  does  be  sink  in  self-prostration.  Gracious  souls  are  ever  humble 
under  a  sense  of  God's  mercies :  Jacob  (ch.  xzzii.  10),  David  (2  Sam.  viL  18;  ct 
Luke  vii.  6).  3.  Fervent  importunity.  With  a  sanctified  dexterity  he,  as  it  were, 
endeavours  to  shot  up  the  heart  of  God  to  grant  the  deliverance  he  solicits.  Nor 
does  he  rest  contented  with  the  first  response  to  his  entreaty,  but  with  greater 
vehemence  returns  to  the  charge,  increasing  his  demands  as  Qod  enlarges  his  con- 
cessions (cf.  Matt.  xv.  22). 

III.  The  logic  of  his  intercession.  1.  The  argument.  The  principle  on  which 
the  patriarch  stands  is  not  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  but  the  righteoosness  of  the 
Judge.  His  meaning  is  that  in  moral  goodness  there  is  a  certain,  dynamic  force 
which  operates  towards  the  preservation  of  the  wicked,  and  which  the  Divine 
righteousness  itself  is  bound  to  take  into  its  calculations.  Where  this  force  reaches 
a  certain  limit  in  intensity,  a  regard  to  judicial  equity  seems  to  reauire  that  it  shall 
be  aUowed  to  exercise  its  legitimate  sway ― a  principle  which  God  admitted  to  the 
patriarch  when  he  said  that  the  Amorites  were  spared  because  their  iniquity  was  not 
full  (ch.  xv.  16),  and  which  he  here  endorses  by  consenting  to  spare  Sodom  if  even 
ten  nghteous  men  can  be  found  within  its  gates.  2.  The  application.  The  patriarch 
conducts  his  case  with  singular  directness,  going  straight  to  the  logical  issues  of  the 
principle  with  which  he  starts;  with  marvellous  ingenuity  pitching  the  hypothe- 
tical number  of  pious  Sodomites  so  high  as  to  insure  a  favourable  response,  and 
gradually  diminishing  as  grace  enlarges,  and  witii  unwearied  assiduity  refusing  to 
discontinue  his  holy  argument  so  long  as  a  chance  remains  of  saving  Sodom. 

IV.  The  success  of  his  intercession.  1.  He  got  all  he  asked.  He  did  not  crave  the 
anconditional  sparine  of  the  city,  but  only  its  preservation  on  certain  suggested  con- 
ditions. Those  conditions  too  were  of  his  own  framing  ；  and  yet  against  them  not 
fco  much  as  one  single  caveat  was  entered  by  God.  2.  He  ceased  asking  be/ore  God 
stopped  giving.  It  may  be  rash  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have  happened  had  Abra- 
ham continued  to  reduce  the  number  on  which  he  perilled  the  salvation  of  Sodom  ；  but 
for  God's  glory  it  is  only  just  to  observe  that  it  was  not  he  who  discontinued  answering 
the  patriarch's  petitions,  so  much  as  the  patriarch  himself,  who  felt  that  he  had  reached 
the  limit  of  that  liberty  which  God  accords  to  believing  suppliants  at  his  throne. 

Lessons: ― 1.  Tho  liberty  which  saints  have  to  approach  God  in  prayer.  2.  The 
Divinely-taoght  art  of  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer.  3.  The  ^reat  encouragement 
which  saints  have  to  pray  without  ceasing.  4.  Tbe  profound  interest  which  saints 
should  ever  take  in  the  welfare  of  their  feUow-men. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Ver.  1. ― And  there  eama  two  angeli ~ 

literally,  the  two  angel$t  L  e.  tibe  two  men 
of  the  preceding  chapter  who  accompanied 
Jehovah  to  Mamre  ；  oi  Ho  dyvcXXot  (LXX.) 

to  Sodom  at  even  (having  left  the  tent 
of  Abraham  shortly  after  noon)  ；  and  Lot ~ 
last  heard  of  in  the  narrative  as  captured  by 
the  Asiatic  kings,  and  delivered  by  his  uncle 
(ch..xiv.  12,  16)— tat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom. 
^5?,  from  the  idea  of  opening,  signified  the 


fateway  or  entn 
…  - 


ace  of  a  camp  (Exod.  zxxiL 
^6,  27),  of  a  palace  (Esther  ii  19),  of  a 
temple  (Ezek.  Tiii.  5),  of  a  land  (Jer.  xv.  7), 
or  of  a  city  (Josh.  ii.  7).  Corresponding  to 
the  ancient  forum  of  the  Romans,  or  agora  of 
tho  Greeks,  the  city  gate  among  the  Hebrews 
was  the  customary  place  of  resort  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  the  transaction  of 
business,  or  the  enjoyment  of  ordinary  social 
intercourse  (ct  ch.  xxxiv.  20  ；  Deut  xxl 
19  ；  xxii  15  ；  Ruth  iv.  1  ；  Prov.  xxxi  23). 
It  was  probably  an  arch  with  deep  recesses, 
in  whicn  were  placed  chairs  for  the  judges 
or  city  magistrates,  and  seats  or  benches  For 
the  citizens  who  nad  business  to  transact 
So  Homer  describes  the  Trojan  elders  as 
sitting  at  the  Scsean  gate  (iii.  148).  In 
what  capacity  Lot  was  sitting  in  the  gste 
is  not  narrated.  That  he  was  on  the  outlook 
for  travellers  on  whom  to  practise  the  hos- 
pitality he  had  learned  from  hk  uncle  (Poole, 
Calvin,  Willet,  Lange)  is  perhaps  to  form 
too  hifh  an  ideal  of  his  piety  (Kalisch)  ； 
while  the  explanation  that  ne  had  been  pro- 
moted to  tne  dignity  of  one  of  the  city 
judges,  though  not  perhaps  justified  as  an 
inference  from  ver.  9，  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
considering  his  relationship  to  Abraham. 
And  Lot  feeing  them  (and  recognising  them 
to  be  strangers  by  their  dress  and  looks) 
roae  up  to  meet  them; ~~ having  not  yet 
abandoned  the  practice  of  hospitality,  or  for- 
gotten, througn  mingling  with  the  Sodom- 
ites, the  respectful  courtesy  which  was  due 
to  strangers,  since  the  writer  adds ~ and  he 
bowed  himielf  with  hii  iiftoe  toward  the 
ground  (cf.  ch.  xviii  2). 

Ver.  2.— And  he  said,  Behold  now,  my 
loi^Mt-^AcUm&i  (vide  ch.  xviii  3).  As  yet 
Lot  only  recognised  them  as  men ~~ torn  in, 
―  pniy  you,  into  your  lervant't  house,  and 
""  night,  and  wash  your  feet  (cf.  ch. 
and  ye  ihall  riie  np  early,  and  go 
Though  an  act  of  kindness 


tarr^  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet 
xviiL  4),  and  T   '  "  ' 
rays.  w 

nt  of  Lot,  His  invitation  was  not 


on  your  wa: 

on  the 
accept 


le  pai 

tea  by  the  angels  obviously  with  a 
view  to  try  his  character  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  28). 
And  they  Mid,  Hay  ；  but  we  will  abide  in 
the  itreet  all  night   Literally,  for  in  the 


broad  open 
town)  we  u  ' 
hardship  in  that' 

Ver.  3.  —  / 
greatly.  Beii 


(L  e.  the  streets  of  the 
the  night;  no  great 
tate. 

he  presied  upon  them 

himseUf  sincerely  desirous 


_       _  iseing 

to  extend  to  them  hospitality,  and  knowing 
well  the  danger  to  which  tiiey  would  be 
exposed  from  the  yiolenoe  and  licentiousness 
of  the  townsmen.  And  ihey  turned  in  vnto 
him,  and  entered  into  hit  hcmae;  and  he 
made  them  a  tttair-mishteh,  from  thatKah, 
to  drink,  is  rightly  rendered  w6rov  (LXX), 
a  drink,  or  refreshing  bevnrage  (cf.  Esther 
v.  6  ；  vii.  7) ― and  did  bake  unleavened 
bread— literally,  bread  of  sweetness,  that  is, 
bread  not  soured  by  leaven.  The  banquet 
was  thus  of  the  simplest  kind,  chiefly,  it 
may  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  dispatch.  And 
ih^  did  eat 

Ver.  4.— But  before  they  lay  down,  the 
men  of  the  oity,  even  the  men  of  Sodom, 
eompatted  the  home  round,  both  old  and 
young,  all  the  people  from  every  quarter. 
L  t、  of  the  town,  as  in  Jer.  H  31  (Lange)  ； 
from  the  extremity,  or  extremities,  of  the 
town  (Kalisch)  ；  from  the  extremities,  i  e. 
all  the  population  contained  within  the 
extremities  (Rosenmiiller)  ；  all  the  citizens 
to  the  last  man  (Keil).  The  text  probably 
conveys  the  writer's  idea. 

Ver.  5.— And  they  ealled  unto  Lot,  and 
said  unto  him,  Where  are  the  men  whiek 
came  in  to  thee  this  night !  Josephus  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  of  beautiful  coun- 
tenances ('Ant  /  i  11,  8),  which  excited  the 
lust  of  the  Sodomites,  and  caused  them  to 
assault  Lot's  house  with  ahamefal  cries. 
Bring  them  out  onto  mf  that  we  may  know 
them.  The  sin  here  euphemistically  referred 
to  (cf.  Judges  xix.  22)  was  exceedingly  pre- 
valent among  the  Canaanites  (Levit  xviii. 
22)  and  other  heathen  nations  (Rom.  i  27). 
Under  the  law  of  Moses  it  was  punishable  by 
death. 

Vers.  6 "어 8.— And  Lot  went  out  at  the 
door  unto  them,— literally,  at  the  doorway, 
or  opening  (j^ethach,  from  pathach,  to  open  ； 
ct  pateot  Latin  ；  vpoBupov,  LXX. )  ；  in  wnich 
the  gate  or  hanging  door  (dOStht  fix>m  dalal, 
to  be  pendulous)  swings,  and  which  it  closes 
[vide  Gesenius,  p.  201)— and  ihnt  the  door 
{deleth,  ut  supra  ；  0vpaf  LXX.)  after  him, ― 
to  protect  his  visitors,  which  he  also  sought 
to  accomplish  by  personal  exhortation— and 
•aid,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do  not  io 
wickedly  -ᅳ and  also  by  an  infamous  pro- 
posal which  nothing  can  extenuate  and  the 
utmost  charity  finds  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  any  pretence  of  piety  on  tho  part  of 
Lot  Behold  now,  I  have  two  daughters 
whieh  have  not  known  man  ；—i.  e,  unmarried 
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(c£  ch.  iv.  1),  though,  according  to  some, 
already  betrotiied  to  two  Sodomites  (ver.  14) 
"ᅳ let  me,  I  pray  yon,  bring  them  out  onto 
yon,  and  do  ye  to  them  &a  is  good  in  your 
a^es.  The  usoal  apologies  —that  in  sacrificing 
ms  danghtero  to  the  Sodomites  instead  of 
giving  up  his  guests  to  their  unnatural  lust 
Lot  (1)  selected  the  lesser  of  two  sins 
(Ambrose)  ；  (2)  thereby  protected  his  guests 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  hospitality  in- 
cumbent on  him  (Chrysostom)  ；  (8)  believed 
his  daughters  would  not  be  deseed  by  the 
Sodomites,  either  because  of  their  well-raiown 
betrothal  (Rosenmuller),  or  because  of  the 
unnatural  lust  of  the  Sodomites  (Lange)  ；  (4) 
acted  through  mental  perturbation  (Augus- 
tine)― are  insufficient  to  excuse  tho  wicked- 
ness of  one  who  in  attempting  to  prevent  one 
sin  was  himself  guilty  of  another  (Delitzsch), 
who  in  seeking  to  be  a  faithful  friend  forgot 
to  be  an  affectionate  father  (Kalisch),  and 
who,  though  bound  to  defend  his  guests  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  was  not  at  liberty 
to  purchase  their  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  daughters  {*  Speaker's  Comnlentary '). 

Only  unto  theM  men— ^S"7>  &n  archaic  form 
of  nj^JI,  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch  (c£  ver.  25  ；  xxvi  3,  4  ；  Levit 
xviii  27  ；  Deut.  iv.  42  ;  vil  22  ;  xix.  11) ᅳ 
do  nothing,  (i.  e.  offer  to  them  neither  vio- 
lence nor  dishonour)  ；  for  therefore  (vide 
ch.  xviii.  5)  oaine  they  under  Uie  ihadow 
of  my  roof  ~> in  order  to  find  protection. 

Ver.  9.  ᅳ  And  they  laid.  8tand  baek. 
'k^lera  hit  (LXX. )  ；  recede  Uluc  (Vulgate)  ； 
"  Make  way,"  i  e.  for  wb  to  enter  (KeO, 
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Enobel,  Gesenins);  Approach  hither  (Baom- 
garten,  Kalisch)  ；  Come  near,  &rther  off 

SpeaJcer's  Commentary  ')•  And  they  laid 
again,  Thii  one  fellow  (literally,  the  one,  an 
exprossion  of  the  Sodomites'  contempt)  oame 
in  to  toiourn,  and  he  will  needi  be  a  judge : 
—— literally,  and  shall  he  judge,  juagii}g ; 
shall  he  continually  play  the  judge,  referring 
doubtless  to  Lot's  daily  remonstrances  against 
their  wickedness  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8)— now 
will  we  deal  worse  with  theef  than  with 
them.  And  they  preited  lore  upon  the 
man,  even  Lot  (literally,  uoon  Hot,  who 
appears  to  have  offered  a  sturay  resistance  to 
their  violence  no  less  than  to  their  ckmoors), 
and  oame  near  to  break  03^,  to  break  to 
pieces,  to  shiver)  the  door. 

Ver.  10.— But  the  men  (t.  e.  the  angels) 
put  forth  their  hand,  and  polltd  Lot  into  the 
home  to  them,  and  gbut  to  the  doot—deUth 
(vide  ver.  6). 

Ver.  11.— And  they  ra&ote  the  men  that 
were  at  the  door ― the  pethaeh,  or  opening 
(vide  ver.  6)— of  the  honse  with  blindnetf, 
~ D*1\3Q  (sanverim),  from  an  unused  quadri- 
lateral signifying  to  dazzle,  is  perhaps  here 
intended  not  for  natural  blindness.  Dut  for 
confused  or  bewildered  vision,  involving  for 
the  time  being  loss  of  sight,  and  accom- 
panied  by  mental  aberration  ；  what  Aben 
Ezra  calls  "  blindness  of  eye  and  mind"  (cfl 
2  Kings  vi  18) ~ both  small  and  great :  so 
that  they  wearied  themselvas  to  And  the  door 
― which  they  would  hardly  have  done  had  it 
been  natural  blindness  only  (Augastine). 
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HOMILETIOS. 

Vera.  1 ― W.^Warning  lights  in  Sodom.  I.  The  'pliokebinq  light  of  Lot's 
pibtt.  1.  That  the  light  of  Lot's  piety  was  still  burning,  though  he  had  long  been 
subjected  to  the  moral  contamination  of  the  licentious  Pentapolis,  is  apparent  from ᅭ 
(1)  The  practice  of  hospitcUttv  which  he  appears  to  have  mainiainedy  having  pro- 
bably learnt  it  while  in  his  unc!eTs  tent  So  men  often  cling  to  the  outward  forms  of 
religion  when  its  living  power  is  ceasing  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  heart  ；  and 
though  adherence  to  the  former  id  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  latter,  yet  it  renders  the 
decline  of  the  latter  less  rapid  and  disastrous  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  (2)  The 
Jeindly  reception  which  he  extended  to  his  celestial  visitors.  If  scarcely  so  elaDorate 
as  the  sumptuous  entertainment  of  Abraham  at  Mamre,  the  banquet  of  Lot  was  at 
least  as  outwardly  reverential  and  as  unaffectedly  sincere  and  earnest  It  clearly 
testified  that  Lot  had  not  yet  become  insensible  to  the  practical  duties  of  religion,  as 
at  that  time  understood.  Early  religious  training  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate. 

B)  The  courageous  defence  which  Re  made  of  his  threatened  gttests.  At  the  risk  of 
s  personal  safety  he  endeavoured  to  repel  the  violence  with  which  the  citizens 
assailed  them  ；  and  by  the  proffer  of  a  sacrifice,  the  greatest  surely  that  a  parent 
could  make,  he  sought  to  beguile  the  infamous  designs  which  the  townsmen  cherished. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Lot's  conduct  in  this  latter  action,  his  behaviour  throughout 
towards  the  angels  proved  that  the  life  of  grace  within  his  soul  was  not  quite  extinct 
2.  That  the  light  of  Lot's  piety,  though  still  burning,  was  fast  fading,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  circomstancefr— (1)  That  he  had  remained  so  long  among  the 
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Sodomites,  Unless  a  process  of  moral  deterioration  had  been  going  on  within  the 
soul  of  Lot,  residence  among  a  people  so  depraved  would  eventually  have  become 
impossible.    Instead  of  being  merely  vexed  in  his  righteous  soul  while  in  Sodom,  he 

  .        •  ,  from  Sodom.   (2)  That  he  had 

D-law 


by  tne  bad  taint  ot  tue  city  may  be  inferred  from  their  subsequent 
behaviour,  as  well  as  from  the  preceding  jad^ment  of  God  on  the  universal  corruption 
of  the  city's  inhabitants.  Hence  Lot  should  rather  have  kept  his  daughters  virgins 
than  have  suffered  them  to  enter  ioto  matrimonial  engagements  with  ungodly  suf 
-ᅭ-  "     -"  •       •     to  the  * 


^3)  That  he  actually  qffered  to  Mcrifiee  his  daughter^  purity  to  iSU  hut  of  \ 
Sodomites.  Whatever  apology  maybe  offered  for  so  extraordinary  a  proposal  on  the 
part  of  Lot,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  implied  a  strange  obliquity  of  moral 
vision,  and  a  serious  deadening  of  fine  moral  feeling.  It  was  a  clear  proof  that  the 
immoral  contagion  had  begun  to  afEect  Lot,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  leave 
Bodom. 

II.  The  lubid  light  of  Sodom's  impikty.  Already  well  enough  known  as  to  its 
character,  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  is  at  length  unveiled  in  all  its  revolting  features 
and  frightful  dimensions.  The  history  of  that  last  night  in  the  doomed  city  pro- 
claimed the  sin  of  Sodom  to  be ^ 1.  UnnaturcU.  In  the  unbridled  licence  of  their  appe- 
tites they  had  far  outstripped  common  sinners  ；  even  the  natural  brute  beasts  they 
had  left  behind  ；  they  had  sunk  to  a  monstrosity  of  wickedness  of  which  shame  for- 
bids to  speak.  Paul  enumerates  their  sin  amongst  the  forms  of  impurity  by  which 
the  heathen  world  has  at  times  defiled  itself  (Rom.  i.  26,  27).  2.  Skamdesa.  Dis- 
eusting  and  repulsive  as  their  wickedness  was,  instead  of  shrinking  into  darkness  and 
doing  it  in  secret,  they  openly  proclaimed  their  filthiness^  and  would  have  gratified 
their  lusts  in  public.  It  is  a  lower  deep  in  moral  degradation  when  one  not  only  does 
"those  things  which  are  not  convenient,"  but  glories  in  his  shame  (Phil.  iii.  19).  3. 
Violent,  This  marked  a  third  degree  in  the  wickedness  of  Sodom,  that,  rather  than 
be  baulked  of  their  lewd  design,  the  citizens  were  prepared  to  set  at  nought  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  which  insured  the  safety  of  strangers  within  their  city,  and,  if  need 
were,  the  rights  of  property,  by  breaking  into  Lot's  house,  and,  still  further,  the 
liberties  of  the  person,  by  laying  hands  on  the  objects  of  their  unhallowed  lasts. 
Ordinary  sinners  are  satisfied  &  they  can  gratify  an  unholv  impulse  without  an  undue 
expenditure  of  crime  ；  these  were  ready  to  trample  on  all  laws  of  God  and  man  to 
accomplish  their  desire,  "  adding  sin  to  sin  "  (lea.  xxx.  1〉.  4.  Obdurate.  Even 
when  struck  with  blindness  they  did  not  discontinue  their  impious  attempt.  They 
wearied  themselves  groping  about  in  the  darkness,  but  it  was  still  in  an  endeavour 
"  to  find  the  door."  Common  sinners  pause  when  confronted  with  the  just  judgments 
of  Heaven  ；  these  were  only  maddened  into  greater  fury  ^Ps.  Izzih.  7).  And,  to 
complete  the  picture,  this  appalling  wickedness  was -~ 5.  Universal.  From  all  quar- 
ters and  of  all  ages  they  clustered  and  clamoured  round  the  door  of  Lot's  house. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  dissension  in  the  multitude.  They  were  all  of 
one  mind.    Could  anything  more  signally  attest  SodomTB  ripeness  for  destruction  ？ 

Learn ― 1.  How  rapidly  a  good  man  can  deteriorate  in  evil  company.  2.  How 
completely  a  nation  can  resist  the  ameliorating  influences  of  its  good  men.  3. 
How  disgustingly  repulsive  sin  is  when  fully  developed. 

EXPOSITION. 


Vers.  12,  13. —And  the  men  Mid  uito 
lot,— after  the  incident  recorded  in  the 

5 receding  verses.  Lot  by  this  time  had 
oubtless  recognised  their  celestial  character  ； 
accordingly,  the  Codex  Samaritanus  reads 
"  angels  ᅳ  Hast  thou  here  any  beiidest 
(t.  e.  any  other  relatives  or  friends  in  the 
city  in  addition  to  the  daughters  then  present 
in  the  house)  gon  in  law,  and  thy  iobi, 
and  ihy  daughters,  and  whattoever  (not  of 


things,  but  of  persons)  ihou  halt  in  the  eity, 
bring  them  out  of  tliii  place :  for  we  wUl 
destroy  this  plaoe  (literally,  for  destroying 
tMs  place  are  we,  i  e.  we  are  here  for  that 
purpose),  beeanie  the  cry  of  them  ―  not 
"the  outcry  on  acconnt  of  them,"  i.  t、  which 
the  men  of  Sodom  extort  from  others  (Gese- 
nius),  but  the  cry  against  them  whic^  ascends 
to  heaven,  the  cry  for  vengeance  on  their 
iniquities  (ct  ch.  iv.  10  ；  xviii.  20— it  waxen 
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at  before  fhe  lkee  of  the  Lord  (cl  ch.  vi 
9);  and  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  hath 
lent  hi  (languase  never  employed  by  the 
Mcdtaeh  Jehovah)  to  destroy  it 

Ver.  14. ― And  Lot  went  out  (obviously 
that  same  evening),  and  wpskke  unto  hii  ionf 
in  law,  which  married  his  daughters, ― 
literally,  those  takina  his  daughters,  mean- 
ing either  those  who  nad  taken  them  (LXX.} 
Tai^ams,  Knobel,  Delitzsch),  or  more  pro- 
bably those  in  tending,  to  take  them,  tneir 
affianced  husbands  (Josephus,  Vul 함 to,  Cleri- 
cos,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewafd,  Eeil,  Kalisch)— 
and  laid,  Up,  get  you  out  of  this  plaoe; 
for  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  will  destroy  this 
(literally,  the)  oity.  Bnt  (literally,  and)  he 
teemed  at  one  that  mocked as  one  that 
made  laughter  ；  from  the  same  root  as  the 
wot<1  Isaac  (ch.  xvii  19  ；  et  Judges  xvL  25) 
~ unto  hii  tom  in  law. 

Vers.  16,  16. ~ And  when  the  morning 
aroM, ~ literally,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  (from 
ᄀ 0^,  to  break  forth  as  the  light)  went  upt 
i  &  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  morning 
twilight ᅳ  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot, 
■ajringt  Arise,  take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two 
daaghten ,  whidh  are  here; ᅳ literally,  which 
are  fowna;  not  implying  the  existence  of 
other  daughters  (Knobel),  but  contrasting 
with  the  sons  in  law  (Keil,  Kalisch)  —lest 
ihon  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  (or  punish- 
ment, as  in  hsL  v.  18)  of  tlie  city.  And 
while  he  lingered, ᅳ Lot^s  irresolution  would 
have  been  his  rain  but  for  his  attendants. 
His  heart  manifestly  clnng  to  the  earthly 
possessions  he  was  leaving.  The  angob 
made  no  mention  of  his  attempting  to  save 
a  portion  of  his  greath  wealth ^ the  men  laid 
hold  upon  hit  luuid,  and  upon  the  hand  of 
his  wiid,  and  upon  the  hand  of  Ms  two 
da 뼤 ton;  the  Lord  being  meroiftd  to  Mm: 
—literally,  in  the  mercy,  or  gentleness,  of 
Jehovah  to  him;  the  primary  idea  of  the 
yerb  from  which  the  noon  is  derived  being 
that  of  softness  (c£  Isa.  lxiiL  9) ― and  they 
brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  wiUiout  the 
eiftr. 

Ver.  17.  —And  it  oaine  to  pass,  when  they 
had  brought  them  (i.  e.  Lot  and  his  family) 
forth  abrMd  (literally,  without;  sc.  the  city), 
that  he— one  of  the  angels  (Rabbi  Solomon, 
Jardii,  Bosenmiiller,  Lanse,  '  Speaker's 
Commentaiy')  ；  the  one  that  nad  taken  Lofs 
hand  (Inglis)  ；  Jehovah  speaking  through 
the  angel  (Delitzsch)  ；  the  angel  speaking  in 
the  name  of  God  (Eeil,  Ealuch)  ；  Jehovah 
himself,  who,  though  not  mentioned,  had 
now  appeared  upon  the  scene  (Ainsworth, 
Oandlisn)— gaid,  Eioape  for  thy  life  (liter- 
ally, far  thy  styul;  and  clearly  in  this  case 
the  loss  of  the  soul  in  the  higher  sense  must 
have  been  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the 
life)  ；  look  not  behind  thee.  From  the  event 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  injanction  was 


also  given  to  Lofs  wife  and  daughters  ；  per- 
haps to  hide  God's  working  in  the  nery 
judgment  from  mortal  yision  (Knobel).  but 
more  likely  to  express  detestation  of  the 
abhorred  aty  (Bush),  to  guard  against  the 
incipience  of  any  desire  U>  return  (Lange), 
and  to  stimulate  their  zeal  to  escape  destnic- 
tion.  Neither  itay  thou  in  all  the  plain —— 
or  "circle"  (vide  ch.  xiii.  10).  Once  so 
attractive  for  its  beauty,  it  must  now  be 
abandoned  for  its  danger.  Eioape  to  the 
mountain  (the  mountain  of  Moab,  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea),  leit  thou  be  oonnuned. 

Ver.  18.— And  Lot  laid  unto  them,  Oh. 
not  io.  my  Lord.  Adonai,  which  should 
rather  be  translated  Lord  ；  whence  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  Lot  knew  that  his  inter- 
locutor was  Jehovah.  Eeil  admits  that  Lot 
recognised  a  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
angels,  and  Lan^e  speaks  of  a  miraculous 
report  of  the  voice  of  God  coming  to  him 
along  with  the  miraculous  vision  of  the 
angels.  That  the  historian  uses  thorn " 
instead  of  "him"  only  proves  that  at  the 
time  Jehovah  was  accompanied  by  the  angela, 
as  he  had  previously  been  at  Mamre  {vide 
ch.  xviii.  1). 

Ver.  19. ― Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath 
found  graee  in  thy  sight  (ct.  ch.  xviii  8), 
and  thon  hast  magnified  thy  mercy  (lan- 
^  inappropriate  to  be  addressed  to  the 
sis,  though  exactly  suitable  if  applied 
jot  to  Jehovah),  wldeh  thou  hait  showed 
viito  me  in  saving  my  life;  and  I  cannot 
escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  tome  evil  (uioro 
correctly,  the  evil,  i  e.  the  destruction 
threatened  upon  Sodom)  take  me,  and  I  die. 

Ver.  20.— Behold  now,  this  eity  is  near 
to  flee  unto  (literally,  thither),  and  it  is  a 
little  one :  0h}  let  me  esoape  Either,  {is  it 
not  a  little  one!)  and  my  tool  ihall  live. 
Lot's  meaning  was  that  since  Zoar  was  the 
smallest  of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  it 
would  not  be  a  great  demand  on  God  s  mercy 
to  spare  it,  and  it  would  save  him  from 
farther  exertions  for  his  safety.  A  singular 
display  of  moral  obtuseness  and  indolent 
selnshiiess  on  the  part  of  Lot. 

Ver.  21.— And  he  said  nnto  him,  (See,  I 
have  accepted  thee  (literally,  /  have  lifted 
up  thy  facBj  the  petitioner  usually  supplicat- 
ing with  his  face  toward  the  ground,  so  t" 
the  elevation  of  his  countenance  exprei 
the  granting  of  his  request)  concerning  thii 
thing  alio,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  thii 
oitar,  for  the  whioh  thou  hast  ipoken. 

Ver.  22.  ―  Haste  thee,  esoape  thither  ； 
for  I  cannot  do  anything  till  thon  be  come 
thither.  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city 
wai  oalled  Zoar.  /.  e.  "The  Little  ；"  obvi- 
ously from  Lot's  remark  concerning  it  (ver. 
20)  ；  ^tiywp  (LXX.).  The  original  name  of 
the  city  was  Bela  (ch.  xiv.  2,  q.  v.).  It  has 
been  sought  for  in  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  a  pasa 
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leading  down  from  Hebron  to  the  Detd  Sea, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  (De  Sanoey)  ；  in 
the  Ghor-d-Mezraa,  i  e.  npon  the  southern 
peninsula,  which  projects  a  lonff  way  into 
the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson)  ；  and  in  the  Ghor- 


-el- 

Szaphidf  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  sea, 
the  opening  of  the  Wady-d-Baumer(Keil)  ； 
but  has  now  been  identified  with  Zi'ara,  at  the 


northern  extremity  of  the  lake  (Tristram, 
1  Land  of  Moab/  p.  880  ；  vide  infra,  ver.  28, 
on  the  site  of  cities  of  the  plain). 

Ver.  23.— The  fun  waa  risen  upon  the 
eartli— literally,  the  sun  -went  forth,  i  e. 
it  was  now  above  the  horizon.  Lot  had  left 
Sodom  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn  ；  but, 
having  lingered,  it  was  clear  morning— wlien 
Lot  enteral  into  Zmt— or  "  went  towards 
Zoar,"  t.  &  when  the  angel  left  him  (Keil). 
Ver.  24. ― Then  the  Lord  rained— literally, 


and  Jehovah  caused  it  to  rain;  Kal  r^pioc 
IfiptU  (LXX.),  which  latter  term  is  adopted 
by  Luke  in  describing  this  event  (ch.  xvii  29) 


npon  Adn 
Hosea  zi 


― upon  Sodom  and  npon  Gomorrah ~~ and  also 
Idmah  and  Zeboim  (Deut  xxix.  28; 
8),  Bela.  or  Zoar,  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Jordan  circle  (cIl  xiv.  2,  8)  being  ex- 
empted—brimstone and  lire— nnp^  ；  pro- 
perly pitch,  though  the  name  was  afterwards 
transferred  to,  outer  inflammable  materials 
(GeseninB)  ；  85^},  and  fire,  which,  though 
sometimes  used  of  lightning,  as  in  1  Kings 
xviii  88  ；  2  Kings  i  10,  12,  14  ；  Job  L  16, 
may  here  describe  a  different  sort  of  igneous 
agency.  Whether  this  Divinely-sent  rain 
was  "burning  pitch "  (Keil),  or  lightning 
which  ignited  the  bitominoos  soil  (Clericus), 
or  a  yolcanic  eruption  which  overwhelmed 
all  the  region  (Lynch,  Kitto),  it  was  clearly 
micaculoos  in  its  nature,  and  designed  as 
a  solemn  punitive  infliction  on  the  cities 
of  the  plain ~> from  the  Lord ~ t.  e.  Jehovah 
(the  Son)  rained  down  from  Jehovah  (the 
Father),  as  if  suggestinff  a  distinction  of 
in  the  Godhead  (Justin  Martyr, 
et  alii,  Delitzsch, 
»hrasei8 


pen 

TerttdUan,  Athani 
Lange,  Wordsworth)  ； 
regarded  as  "an  elegancy  of  speech' 
£^a),  "  an  emphatic  repetition  "  (Calvin), 
more  exact  characterisation  of  the  storm  (Cle- 
ricus, Ro8enmuller)  as  being  out  of  heaven. 

Ver.  25.— And  he  overthrew  ―  literally, 
turned  over,  as  a  cake  ；  whence  utterly 
destroyed  (c£  Deut  zxix.  23  ；  Kariffrpt^t, 
LXX.;  subvertit,  Vulgate).  In  Arabic  "the 
overthrown  "  is  a  title  applied,  (car*  i(oyi)v, 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Geseniua).  From 
the  use  of  the  expression  Karaarpo^ri  (2  Pet 
ii  6)，  Wordsworth  thinks  an  earthquake 
may  have  accompanied  the  burning ~ thoie 
oitiei, ― that  they  were  submerged  as  well  as 
overthrown  (Josephus)  is  a  doubtful  infer- 
ence from  ch.  xiv.  8  (vide  infra,  ver.  28,  on 
the  site  of  cities  of  the  plain).   The  archaic 


is  again  employed  (c£  ch.  zix.  8)— and 
all  the  pUia, "ᅳ kikkar,  circle  or  district  (ch. 
xiiL  10)— and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eitief, ― a  proof  of  their  entire  corruption  (ch. 
xviii  32>-|Huid  that  whieh  grew  upon  the 
grouid— literally,  that  which  sprouts  forth 
from  the  ground,  the  produce  of  the  soil  ； 
thus  converting  "  a  fruitful  land  into  barren- 
ness for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell 
therein  "  (Ps.  cvii.  34). 

Ver.  26.— But  hit  wife  looked  baek  from 
behind  him,  ―  i*  e.  went  behind,  him  and 
looked  b«ck  ；  MpKt^tv  (LXX.),  implying 
wistful  regard  ；  respiciens  (Vulgate)  ；  an  act 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  angel  (ver  17) ~» 
uid  ilie  became  (literally,  she  was,  convey- 
ing an  idea  of  complete  and  instantaneous 

judgment)  a  pillar  of  salt  n?0  ； 
d\6c  (LXX.);  a  statue  or  column  of 
salt,  such  as  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  That  she  was  literally  1 
formed  into  a  pillar  of  salt  (Josephus,  Cslyin, 
Rosenmiilkr,  Kalisch,  Wordsworth),  though 
not  impossible,  is  scarcely  likely.  A  more 
probable  interpretation  is  that  she  was  killed 


>y  the  fiery  and  sol] 
which  the  atm<  " 


ins  vapour  with, 
impregnated,  and 
ted  with  salt  (Aben 
Keil,  Lange,  Murphy,  Quarry),  thouffh 
i  this  it  na8  been  urged  (1)  that  the 
not  filled  with  "salt  sulphurous 
rain,"  but  with  fire  and  brimstone  ；  and 
(2)  that  the  heaven-sent  tempest  did  not 
operate  in  the  way  described  on  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  (Inglis).  A  third 
explanation  ie^anls  the  expression  as  alle- 
gorical, and  intimating  that  the  fate  of 
Lot's  wife  was  an  everlasting  monument  of 
the  danger  of  disregarding  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  eiUier  as  a  covenant  of  salt  signifies  a 
perpetual  covenant  (Clark),  or  witn  refer- 
ence to  the  salt  pillars  which,  in  a  aimilar 
manner,  attest  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
(Inglis).  The  notion  that  Lot's  wife,  return- 
ing to  the  city,  stuck  f&st  in  terra  salsu- 
ginosa，  like  a  salt  pillar  (Dathias),  and  that 
she  perished  in  the  flames,  having  afterwards 
erected  to  her  memory  a  monument  of  the 
salt  stone  of  the  region  (Michaelis),  may  be 
disregarded. 

Ver.  27. ― And  Abraham  eat  up  early  in 
the  morning  (of  the  catastrophe)  to  the  pUee 
(i.  &  and  went  to  the  place)  where  he  itood 
before  the  Lord  {vide  on  ch.  xviii.  22). 

Ver.  28. 누 And  he  looked  toward— liter- 
ally, towards  the  face,  or  visible  side  (c£  ch. 
xviii  16  where  the  same  phrase  is  employed 
to  describe  the  act  of  the  angels  on  leaving 
Mamre)— Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  or  Jordan  circle. 
The  cities  of  the  plain  are  commonly  beUeved 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea.    The  principal 
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reasons  assigned  for  this  conclusion  may  be 
stated.  1.  Josephu8  and  Jerome,  the  one 
representing  Jewish,  and  the  other  Christian, 
tradition,  both  speak  of  a  Zoar  as  existing 
in  that  locality.  2.  The  difference  of  level 
between  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of 
tiie  lake,  the  one  according  to  Lynch  being 
1300  feet,  and  the  other  not  more  than  16 
feet,  seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  latter 
is  of  recent  formation,  having  been,  in  fact, 
submerged  nt  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  cities.  8.  A  ridge  of  rock-salt  on  the 
west  of  the  Vale  of  Salt  is  called  by  the  name 
Jebd  Usdum,  in  which  a  trace  of  the  word 
Sodom  is  by  some  detected  ；  and  the  pillars 
of  salt  that  in  that  region  have  from  time 
to  time  been  detached  from  the  salt  cliflfs 
have  been  designated  by  the  name  of  Lot's 
wife  {Bint  ShSkh  Lot),  4.  The  statement 
of  ch.  xiv.  8  appears  to  im^ly  that  the  Salt 
Sea  now  covers  what  was  originally  the  vale 
of  Siddim.  5.  The  expression  "like  the 
laud  of  Egypt  as  thou  comest  to  Zoar "  (cli. 
xiii  10)  is  suggestive  rather  of  the  southern 
than  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
as  the  site  of  the  Pentapolis.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  opinion  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Robinson,  Stanley,  Porter,  Thom- 
son ('The  Land  and  the  Book'),  and  other 
eminent  geographers.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  true 
site  of  the  cities  was  at  the  north,  and  not 
the  south,  of  the  Dead  Sea.  1.  The  circle 
of  the  Jordan  was  visible  from  the  Bethel 
plateau  (ch.  xiii  10)  ；  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  2.  From  the  heights 
above  Hebron  or  Mamre,  though  the  actual 
circle  is  not  visible,  "yet  the  depression 
between  the  nearer  hills  and  those  of  Gilead 
can  be  perceived,  and  Abraham  could  at 
once  identify  the  locality  whence  the  smoke 
arose,"  after  Sodom's  burning.  3.  Chedor- 
laoroer^s  route  (ch.  3dv.  7—14)  was  from 
Eadesh  to  Hazezon.tamar,  midway  up  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Haze- 


zon-tamar  to  the  vale  of  Siddim,  and  from 
Siddim  to  Dan,  the  natural  conclusion  being 
that  on  reaching  Hazezon.tamar  he  did  not 
turn  southward,  but  continued  marching 
northwards.  4.  Moses  from  Mount  Nebo 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  8)  beheld  "the  south,  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of 
palm  trees,  unto  Zoar,"  which  was  certwnly 
possible  if  Zoar  was  in  the  line  of  vision  with 
the  plain  and  the  cit^  of  Jericho,  but  as 
certainly  impossible  if  it  was  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  This  view  has  been 
advocated  by  Grove  (Smith's  '  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary,' art.  Zoar)  and  by  Tristram  ('  Land 
of  Israel/  pp.  S54--858,  and  'Land of  Moab,' 
pp.  330 서 884),  and  has  been  adopted  by 
brew  ('  Imp.  Bible  Diet,'  art  Sodom), 
Dykes  ('Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God/  p. 
185),  and  Inglis  ('Genesis/  p.  168).  And 
beheld,  and,  lo,  tiie  smoke  of  the  oountry 
went  np  aa  the  smoke  of  a  (literally,  of  the) 
furnace.  Thus  the  appalling  catastrophe 
proclaimed  its  reality  to  Abranam  ；  to  sub- 
sequent ages  it  stamped  a  witness  of  its 
severity  (1)  upon  the  region  itself,  in  the 
bleak  and  desolate  aspect  it  has  ever  since 
possessed  ；  (2)  upon  the  page  of  inspiration 
being  by  subsequent  Scripture  wntera  con* 
stantly  referred  to  as  a  standing  warning 
against  incurring  the  Almighty's  wrath 
(Deut  xxix.  22  ；  Isa.  xiii.  19  ；  Jer.  xlix. 
18  ；  1.  40  ;  Lam.  iv.  6  ；  Amos  iv.  11  ；  2  Pet. 
ii.  6  ；  Jude  7)  ；  and  (3)  upon  the  course 
of  ancient  tradition,  which  it  powerfully 
affected.  Cf.  Tacitus,  'Hist,'  v.  7:  "Hand 
procul  inde  campi,  quos  fenint  olim  uberea, 
magnisque  urbibus  habitatos,  fulminum 
jactu  arsisse  ；  et  manere  vestigia  ；  terramque 
ipsam  specie  torridam  vim  frugiferam  per- 
didisse  ；  nam  cuncta  atra  et  inania  velut  in 
cinerem  vanescunt  Ego,  sicut  indites  quon- 
dam urbes  igne  celesti  nagrasse  concesseriui." 
For  traditional  notices  of  this  event  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ovid,  kc 
vide  Rosenmiiller  (Scholia  I.  ch.  xix.  25). 


UOMILETICS. 

,  24. —— The  judgment  of  fire.  I.  The  delivebance  of  Lot.  1.  MercifuUy 
d.  The  intimation  conveyed  by  the  angels  was— (1)  Explicit  ；  the  city  was  to 
»  destroyed.  The  cry  for  vengeance  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  The  cup  of  its 
iniquity  was  full.  (2)  Emphatic  ；  there  was  no  dubiety  about  the  announcement. 
Already  the  doom  had  been  decreed,  and  they  had  come  to  be  the  ministers  of  its  eze- 
i,ution.  (3)  Merciful  ；  it  was  designed  to  secure  the  escape  of  himself  and  friends 
from  the  impending  overthrow.  "  Whatsoever  thou  hast,  bring  them  out  of  this 
place."  (4)  Timely  ；  there  was  still  ample  opportunity  for  not  only  getting  clear 
out  of  the  perilous  region  himself,  but  for  alarming  bis  daughters'  intended  husbands. 
So  are  sinners  warned  clearly,  expressiy,  graciously,  and  opportunely  in  the  gospel 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  escape  from  the  city  of  destruction.  2.  Urgently 
hastened.  Notwithstanding  the  angel  s  warning,  it  is  obvious  that  Lot  trifled,  pro- 
bably from  a  latent  apprehension  that  there  was  plenty  of  time,  if  not  from  any 
secret  dubiety  as  to  the  need  for  the  celestial  exhortation  ；  and  so  do  sinnere  dally  yet 
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with  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  gospel,  which  necessitates  that  they  be  vehe- 
mently pressed,  like  Lot,  with —— (1)  Earnest  admonition.  "  Arise  I  "  "  Up  I "  "  Get 
thee  out  of  this  place  I  "  (2)  Serious  caution.  "  Lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the 
iniquity  of  the  city."  3.  Graciously  assisted^  Even  the  urgency  displayed  by  the 
angels  would  not  have  sufficed  to  rescue  Lot,  had  they  not  extended  to  lum  and  his 
worldly-minded  partner  a  helping  hand.  Hankering  after  Sodom,  perhaps  thinking 
of  the  wealth  they  had  to  leave,  the  good  man  and  his  wife  still  lingered,  and  were 
at  last  only  dragged  forth  by  main  force  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  doomed  city. 
It  reminds  us  that  few,  probably  none,  would  ever  escape  from  the  city  of  destruction 
if  Divine  grace  were  not  practically  to  lay  hold  of  them  and  drag  them  forth  ；  and 
even  this  Divine  grace  would  not  do  unless  the  Lord  were  specially  merciful  to  them, 
as  he  was  to  Lot.  4.  Minutely  directed.  To  the  further  prosecution  of  their  journey 
they  were  not  left  without  most  careful  instructions  as  to  how  they  might  secure 
their  safety  ；  and  neither  are  awakened  sinners,  who  have  been  aroused  to  see  their 
peril  and  to  start  upon  the  way  of  life,  permitted  to  strngele  on  without  celestial 
guidance  as  to  how  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.  Like  the  fleeing  Lot  and 
his  wife,  they  are  counselled  (1)  to  be  in  earnest,  seeing  it  is  their  life  for  which  they 
flee  ；  (2)  to  beware  of  backsliaing,  since  he  who  looketh  back  is  not  fit  for  the  king- 
dom ox  God  ；  (3)  to  indulge  in  no  delay,  since  so  long  as  one  contiDues  in  the  plain 
of  his  natural  condition  he  stands  in  imminent  peril  ；  and  (4)  to  persevere  until  he 
reaches  the  mount  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  The  overthrow  of  Sodom.  1.  Supernatural.  Whatever  the  natural  forces 
employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  fair  cities  of  the  Jordan  circle,  their  employment 
witn  such  severity  and  at  such  a  time,  viz.,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  people  showed  them  to  be  npe  for  judgment,  was  a  signal 
demonstration  of  the  miraculous  character  of  the  catastrophe  ；  as  indeeid  the  narrative 
alleges  it  to  have  been  a  phenomenon  altogether  out  of  the  common  course  of  events: 
"  Jehovah  rained  down  fire  from  Jehovah."  2.  Unexpected,  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  generally  were  warned  of  the  approaching  nre-8torm, 
though,  if  Lot's  sons-in-law  may  be  accepted  as  an  indication  oi  the  temper  in  which 
the  people  at  that  time  were,  any  such  announcement  would  only  have  bee&  listened 
to  with  mocking  incredulity.  So  was  it  in  the  days  of  Noah  (Matt.  xxiv.  38) ;  so  will 
it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world  (2  Pet.  iii.  8,  4).  3.  Complete,  The  cities  with  their 
inhabitants,  the  fields  with  their  vegetation,  weje  engulfed  in  the  sulphureous  baptism 
and  "  turned  into  ashes. n  As  overwhelming  in  its  kind,  thouffh  not  as  sweeping  in 
its  extent,  as  had  been  the  previous  submergence  of  the  world  by  a  flood  of  water, 
the  devastation  sent  upon  the  fair  Pentapolis  of  the  Jordan  circle  was  a  ghastly 
shadow  and  premonition  of  that  vengeance  of  eternal  fire  which  shall  yet  devour  tlie 
ungodly  (2  These,  i.  8).  4.  RiqhUous.  It  was  a  just  judgment  which  had  been 
ricnly  merited,  as  the  visit  of  the  angels  had  convincingly  demonstrated.  Indeed 
that  previous  unveiling  of  the  filthiness  of  Sodom  which  had  taken  place  may  be 
viewed  as  having  been  designed  to  supply  a  visible  justification  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  great  Judge  in  consigning  them  to  so  disastrous  an  overthrow.  And  so  before 
the  infliction  of  the  great  day  of  wrath  upon  the  impenitent  and  the  ungodly  there 
will  be«  revelation  of  the  secret  characters  of  all  hearts  and  lives,  that "  thou  mightest 
be  justified  when  thou  speakest.  and  be  clear  when  thou  judgest "  (Pb.  li.  o).  6. 
Public  In  particular,  besides  being  experienced  by  the  unhappy  sufferers  and 
observed  by  tne  trembling  fugitives  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Zoor,  it  was  witnessed 
by  Abraham,  who  gat  him  up  early,  and,  looking  towards  Sodom,  saw  ihe  smoke  of 
the  country  ascending  like  tne  smoke  of  a  furnace  to  heaven ~ 여 a  fit  emblem  of  the 
terrible  publicity  which  will  invest  the  final  judgment  of  a  sinful  world  (Matt.  xxv. 
81— 46:  2  These,  i.  7—10  ；  Rev.  xviii.  9). 

III.  The  fate  of  Lot's  wife.  1.  Intensely  melancholy.  Overtaken  by  the 
6ulphureouB  storm,  she  was  transfixed  where  she  stood,  and  in  a  moment  after  wrapt 
in  a  sheet  of  saline  incrustation.  Affecting  in  itself,  her  doom  was  rendered  all  the 
more  impressive  from  the  circumstance  that  she  had  so  nearly  escaped.  Alas, 
nearly  saved  me&ns  wholly  lost  ！  2*  ！ Truly  dsscrvtd*  Contrary  to  tbe  ftn^ePs 
instructions,  she  had  looked  behind.  Thus  she  had  brought  her  tragic  fate  upon 
herself.   Obedience  would  have  saved  her  ；  disobedience  proved  her  ruin.  Whether 
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been 
teach 

Dger  of  cUsobedience,  the  folly  ol  delay,  tbe  severity 
of  the  Divine  judgments,  and  the  intensity  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  sin. 

Lessons: ~ 1.  The  difficulty  of  saving  a  good  man  (1  Pet.  iv.  18).  2.  The  ability 
of  God  to  panish  sin  (Heb.  z.  31).  3.  The  danger  of  looking  back  (Heb.  x.  26, 27, 
88).   4.  The  possibility  of  being  nearly  saved,  yet  wholly  lost  (Mark  zii.  34). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  23 "~ 25. ― The  righteoumess  of  God  revealed.  The  judgment  of  God  upon 
Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The  deliverance  of  Lot.  The  reception  of  the  two 
angels  by  Lot  was  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  the  three  by  Abraham.  The  scene 
o£  the  Divine  iudgment  is  suggestive.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  well  watered, 
attracted  Lot  by  its  beauty  and  promise.  Early  civilisation  gathered  about  such 
spots,  but  civilisation  without  religion  is  a  blasting  influence.  There  are  bidden 
fountains  of  judgment  ready  to  burst  forth  and  pour  the  fire  of  Divine  wrath  upon 
the  sinners.  The  man  who  "pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom "  became  at  last  a 
townsman,  "  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation,"  yet,  but  for  Divine  mercy,  involved 
in  its  punishment.  The  whole  narrative  teaches  important  lessons,  especially  on 
the  following  points  ： ― 

I.  A  truly  religious  life  is  not  a  mere  secret  of  the  soul,  but  has  its  appbopriatb 

PLACE  AND  SUBROUNDING8.  ^ 

II.  The  household  of  the  true  believer  is  A  large  enough  circle  in  which  to 
manifest  sincerity  and  paithfulness,  yet  must  we  take  heed  that  our  house  is  well 
defended  against  the  invasions  of  the  corrupt  world. 

III.  HOW  GBEAT  A  RESULT  COMES  OUT  OFTEN  FROM  A  SMALL  BEGINNING  OF  ERROR  I 

The  selfishness  of  Lot's  first  choice  of  his  residence  was  the  seed  of  evil  which  multi- 
plied into  all  the  subsequent  suffering  and  wrong. 

IV.  "  Behold  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  ，， ― mingled  judgment  and  mercy, 
but  not  mingled  in  a  confused  manner,  with  perfect  order.  The  man  who  hnd 
joined  with  Abraham  in  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  who  with  all  his  faults  was  yet 
a  believer,  is  warned,  rescued  by  angels  ；  able  by  his  intercession  to  obtain  mercy 
for  others. 

V.  The  Divine  justice  which  is  manifested  on  the  large  scale  as  between  the 
Church  and  the  wobld  is  also  revealed  in  the  smaller  sphere  of  households  and 
families.  Lot's  wife  is  an  apostate,  and  becomes  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked.  His  sons-in-law  mock  at  the  Divine  warning.  His  daughters  become 
the  incestuous  originators  of  nations  which  afterwards  greatly  trouble  the  history 
of  the  people  o£  God. 

VI.  The  same  steadfastness  op  God  has  two  sides  or  aspects  of  it.  "  The  sun 
was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  Zoar."  The  same  day,  while  the  sun 
was  serenely  smiling  on  the  city  of  refuge,  the  storm  of  fire  and  destruction  from 
heaven  was  gathering  over  the  doomed  people  and  ready  to  burst  upon  them. 
"  When  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent 
Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow." ― R. 


Ver.  26.— The  danger  of  falling  back   "But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind 
im,  and  sbe  became  a  pillar  of  salt."   Every  part  of  this  narrative  suggestive  of 
lessons.    Reminded  how  "  the  righteous  scarcely  saved,"  and  of  the  danger  of  an 


amiable  weakness.  In  Lot's  sons-in-law  we  see  how  the  world  receives  the  gospel 
(cf.  Ezek.  xx.  49  ；  James  i.  24).  In  his  wife,  one  convinced,  but  not  converted  ； 
seeking  safety,  but  with  a  divided  aim  (James  i.  8).  In  the  angel's  help,  GodTs 
watchful  care,  even  where  the  need  is  unknown.  Text  teaches  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  bear  the  gospel.  Dangers  surrounding  us,  but  a  way  of  safety  (Ps.  ct 
1  ；  2  Cor.  ii.  16).  But  not  enough  to  be  roused  (Matt.  x.  22  ；  Heb.  xii.  1).  Many  are 
awakened  to  flee,  yet  look  back  (Luke  is.  62).  Lot's  wife  not  deaf  to  the  call  ；  did 
not  think  it  fancy  ；  really  believed  ；  felt  the  danger,  and  fled  (2  Cor.  vi.  17  ；  Bev. 
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xviii  4X  But  the  sun  rose  ；  the  valley  beautiful  ；  home  attractive  ；  no  signs  of 
danger.   Mutt  she  leave  all  ；  and  at  once  ？   She  paused.   That  pause  was  death. 

I.  May  be  roused  by  alarm  op  conscience  and  yet  look  back  (ci  Matt  zii  43 ~ 
45).  Some,  intent  on  the  world,  think  not  of  the  future.  Preaching  seems  only  a 
venerable  form  ；  praver  a  proper  homage  to  God.  But  as  to  anything  more,  no 
hurry.  But  a  time  or  anxiety  coraes.  Perhaps  a  wave  of  revival,  or  some  special 
occurrence ― illness,  bereavement,  care.  Eternity  is  brought  near,  false  confidence 
dispelled  (Isa.  xxviii.  17).  Then  in  earnest  to  seek  the  true  refuse  (Heb.  vi.  18). 
The  Bible  read  ；  prayer  a  real  pleading.  But  the  sun  arises.  The  immediate  cause 
passes  awajr.  Fears  fade  away.  Then  a  looking  back.  Surely  some  of  you  can 
remember  times  of  earnestness.  Perhaps  in  hours  of  anxious  watching,  or  in  pre- 
paration for  communion,  or  God  has  spoken  directly  to  the  soul  and  made  you 
feel  his  presence  (Gen.  zxviil  16,  17).  Then  the  blessedness  of  accepted  salvation 
was  felt  The  message  was  not  a  parable  theA.  The  Bible  and  prayer  were  precious 
then.  Bat  time  went  on.  The  immediate  influence  gone.  All  as  before.  Old 
ways  asserted  their  power  ；  hard  to  give  them  up.  In  mercy  the  call  once  more. 
Awake  ；  the  storm  is  at  hand,  though  thou,  seest  it  not.  Pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  traiisform  thy  heart. 

II.  May  be  moved  by  example  of  others,  yet  turn  back.  She  felt  her  husband's 
earnestness,  and  went  with  him,  but  so  far  only.  We  know  the  power  of  example. 
When  we  see  those  we  love  affected,  we  are  moved  to  be  as  they.  So  at  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  So  at  times  of  missions.  Have  anv  felt  this  influence  ； 
been  stirred  to  read  and  pray  ？  It  is  well.  But  has  it  lasted  ？  For  a  real  saying 
change  there  must  be  a  personal  transaction  with  the  Lord  as  a  living  Saviour;  a 
laying  hold  of  him,  a  real  desire  and  effort  that  the  will  and  whole  nature  be  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

III.  A  mightier  power  still  may  act  upon  the  soul.  While  Lot  lingered  angels 
laid  hold  of  hands.  There  are  times  when  God  pleads  urgently.  One  refuge  after 
another  swept  away.  Call  upon  call,  sign  upon  sign,  till  the  will  seems  conquered. 
But  all  is  not  done  (Phil,  iii  13).  Such  pleadings  neglected,  cease.  Observe,  God 
led  Lot  out  of  Sodom,  not  to  Zoar.  There  is  work  still  to  be  done  (2  Pet  i.  10).  The 
question  is  not  as  to  the  past,  but  as  to  the  present  It  will  not  save  a  man  that  he 
was  once  anxious.  Look  not  back.  Look  to  Jesus  (Heb.  xii.  2).  Let  earnestness 
in  every  part  of  Christian  life  testify  that  you  are  not  looking  back  (Heb.  x.  39). ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  29.— And  it  eame  to  bam— not  a  plu- 
perfect (Rosenmiiller),  as  u  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  narrative,  but  a 
preterite,  being  the  commencement  of  a  new 
subdivision  of  the  history  in  which  the  writer 
treats  of  Lot's  residence  in  Zoar— when  Ood 
― Elohim.  Honce,  as  a  fragment  of  tho 
original  Elohht's  composition,  the  present 
veree  is  by  the  pseudo-criticism  connected 
with  ch.  xvil  27  (Ilgen,  Tuch,  Bleek)  ；  but 
"a  greater  abruptness  of  style  and  a  more 
fragmentaiy  mode  of  composition  "  than  this 
would  indicate  "could  not  easily  be  ima- 
gined "  (Kalisch).  The  chaneo  in  the  Divine 
name  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  suppos- 
ition that  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  was  not  at  the  moment  viewed  by 
the  writer  in  its  connection  with  the  Abra- 
hamio  covenant  and  intercession,  but  as  a 
sublime  vindication  of  Divine  justice  (cf. 
Quarry,  p.  444) ― destroyed  (literally,  in 
he  destroying  by  Elohim,  or  in  Elohim's 
destroying)  the  cities  of  the  plain!  tbat  God 


remembered  ATmlutm.  If  the  narrative  con- 
taining the  intercession  of  Abraham  and  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  was  due  to  the  Jehovist, 
how  came  the  earlier  author  to  know  any- 
j  about  those  events  ？  The  obvious  allu- 
>ds  to  them  in  the  present  verae  could  only 
have  been  made  by  one  acquainted  with  them. 
Either,  therefore,  the  present  verae  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  the  so-called  Jehovist,  or  it 
requires  explanation  how  in  the  original  docu- 
ment this  snould  be  the  first  and  omy  occasion 
on  which  they  are  referred  to  (cf.  Quarry,  p. 
445).  And— in  answer  to  Abraham's  prayer 
(ch.  xviii.  28)— «ent  Lot  out  of  tlie  midst  of 
tilt  orerthrow  (there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Abraham  was  aware  of  his  nephew's 
escape),  when  lie  OTerthrew— literally,  in  the 
overthrowing  of  the  citie$，  the  inf.  being  con- 
strued with  the  case  of  its  verb  (vide  Gese- 
nius,  §  188)  -the  eitiei  in  tiitwhieh— oneof 
which  (cf.  Judges  xv.  7)—Lot  dwelt 

Ver.  30.— And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar 
(probably  soon  after),  and  dwelt  in  the  mona- 
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tain  (t.  e.  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea),  and  hit  two  daughters ^~ step-daughters, 
it  has  been  suggested,  if  Lot  married  a  widow 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  two  girls  (Starke) 
>~ with  him;  for  lie  foared  to  dwell  in  Zoar 
― from  which  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants 
may  have  fled  towards  the  mountains 
(Murphy),  either  because  at  that  time  it  was 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  (Jerome,  Rosen- 
mailer)  ；  or  because  he  dreaded  the  conflagra- 
tion which  devoured  the  other  cities  micht 
spread  thither  (Poole,  Kalisch,  Wordsworth), 
or  tbe  rising  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  which 
engulfed  them  might  reach  to  it  (Bush) 
― apprehensions  which  were  groundless  and 
unbeuevinK.  since  God  had  granted  Zoar 
for  an  asylum  (Lange)  ；  or  because  he  saw 
the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
not  been  improved  by  Sodom's  doom  (Vata- 
blus^Inglis)  ；  or  simply  because  he  was  driven 
by  "a  blind  anxiety  of  mind "  (Calvin). 
And  lie  dwelt  in  a  care,— i.  e.  in  one  of  those 
cayerooas  recesses  with  which  the  Moabitish 
mountains  abound,  and  which  already  had 
been  converted  into  dwelling-places  by  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  region  (c£  ch. 
xiv.  6)— he  and  hii  two  daughters. 

Ver.  31.— And  the  firstborn  laid  unto  tlie 
younger,— showing  that  she  had  not  escaped 
the  pollution,  if  she  had  the  destruction,  of 
Sodom.  "  It  was  time  that  Lot  had  left  the 
cities  of  the  plain.    No  wealth  could  com- 

Eensate  for  the  moral  degradation  into  which 
is  family  had  sunk  "  (Inglis) ~ Our  father  is 
old, ― an  indirect  confirmation  of  the  infer- 
ence (vide  ch.  xi  26)  that  Abram  was  younger 
than  Haran,  since  Lot,  Haran's  son,  is  now 
an  old  man— and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
earth ― not  in  the  entire  world  (Origen, 
Irenseus,  Chrvsostom,  Kalisch),  which  is 
scarcely  probable,  since  they  knew  that  Zoar 
had  been  spared  ；  but  either  in  the  district 
whither  they  had  fled  (Calvin,  Willet),  being 
under  the  impression  that,  living  in  so  deso- 
late a  region,  they  could  have  no  more  inter- 
course with  mankind  ；  or  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Ainsworth,  Bush),  meaning  that 
there  were  no  -more  godly  men  with  whom 
they  might  marry  ；  or  perhaps  they  meant 
that  no  man  would  now  care  to  unite  himself 
with  them,  the  remnant  of  a  curee-stricken 
gion  (Knobel,  Keil)— to  oome  in  unto  u 
'  the  manner  of  all  the  earth, 
er.  32. ~> Come,  ltt  nt  make  our  father 
【  wine^ ^either,  therefore,  Lot  had  not 
left  Sodom  totally  unprovided  (Inglis),  or 
some  little  time  had  elapsed  after  his  escaping 
to  the  mountain  cave,  since  his  daughters  are 
provided  with  this  intoxicating  beverage ᅳ" 
and  we  will  lie  with  him.  Considering  the 
town  in  which  the  daughters  of  Lot  had  been 
reared,  the  mother  of  whom  they  were  the 
offspring,  and  the  example  they  bad  received 
from  their  fetlier  (ver.  8),  "we  can  under- 


stand, though  we  cannot  cease  to  abhor,  their 
incestuous  conduct "  (Kalisch).  Their  pro- 
posal was  revolting  and  unnatural  in  the  ex- 
treme.  By  subsequent  Mosaic  legislation  a 
transgression  of  such  enormity  was  rendered 
punishable  by  death.  Even  in  the  present 
instance  the  perpetrators  were  not  wholly 
unconscious  of  tne  wickedness  of  their  con- 
duct.   The  fact  that  they  required  a  strata- 


gem  for  the  attainment  of  their  purpose  shows 
9iat  at  least  they  could  not  calculate  on  their 
father's  approbation.  The  entire  story  has 
been  reganled  as  the  invention  of  later  Jewish 
hatred  to  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (De 
Wette),  a  conjecturu  believed  by  some  to  be 
"not improbable"  (Rosenmiiller)  ；  but  if  so, 
how  should  the  same  writer  exhibit  Abraham 
(ch.  xviii.  23)  as  filled  with  compassionate 
tenderness  towards  the  cities  of  tne  plain! 
(Havernick).  That  we  may  preserve  seed  of 
our  father.  Literally,  quicken  or  vivify  뼤 
(cf.  ver.  34).  Lot's  daughters  may  be  credited 
with  whatever  virtue  may  be  supposed  to 
reside  in  this  motive  for  their  conduct 

Ver.  33. ~~ And  they  made  their  fother  drink 
wine  Uiat  night—which  was  sinful  both  in 
them  and  him  {vide  Isa.  v.  11  ；  Prov.  xz.  1  ； 
Hab.  it  15)— and  the  firitborn  went  in,  and 
lay  witli  her  fathtr;  and  lie  peroeired  not 
when  the  lay  down,  nor  when  ilie  aroie. 
That  it  was  nis  own  daughter  quacum  con- 
cumberet  (Rosenmiiller),  bein^  so  intoxicated 
that  he  could  not  discern  who  it  was  to  whom 
ho  had  approached,  or  even  what  he  was  doing 
(Keil).  The  reading  "when  he  lay  down 
and  whon  he  arose"  (LXX.)  is  incorrect, 
and  the  explanations  that  Lot  was  a  mere 
unconscious  instrument  in  this  disgraceful 
transaction  (Kalisch),  that  he  waa  entirely 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  taken  place  (Cbry- 
808tom,、  Cajetan),  that  he  was  struck  on  ac- 
count of  his  intemperance  with  a  spirit  of 
stupor  (Calvin),  are  not  warranted  by  the  text 
Ver.  34.  ~ Aiid  it  came  to  past  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  firitborn  laid  onto  the 
younger,  Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  with  my 
father:  let  nt  make  him  drink  wine  fhif 
night  alio;  and  go  them  in,  and  lie  with 
him,  that  we  may  preterve  seed  of  onr  father. 

Ver.  35.  —  And  they  made  their  father 
drink  wine  that  night  also.  The  facility 
with  which  Lot  allowed  himself  to  be  ine- 
briated by  his  daughters  Clericus  regards  as 
a  sign  that  before  this  the  old  man  had  been 
accustomed  to  over-indulgence  in  wine.  The 
inference,  however,  of  Kalisch,  that  because 
"  Lot's  excess  in  the  ei^joyment  of  wine  is  no 
more  blamed  than  it  was  in  Noah,"  "  the 
narrative  exempts  him  from  all  seriouj^  re- 
proach," can  scarcely  be  admitted.  And  the 
younger  aroM,  and  lay  with  him  (following 
the  example  of  her  sister)  ；  and  lie  per- 
ceived not  when  ilie  lay  down,  nor  when 
the  aroie  (vide  supra,  ver.  88). 
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Ver.  36.— Thui  were  both  tbe  daughters 

of  Lot  (who  after  this  disappears  from  sacred 
history,  not  even  his  deatn  being  recorded) 
with  child  by  their  father. 

Ver.  37.— And  the  firstborn  bare  a  fon, 
and  called  hit  name  Koab  =  Afeab,  from 
the  father,  alludinff  to  his  incestuous  origin 
(LXX,  whicH  adds  Xiyovoa  U  rou  irarpot 
fiov  ；  Auijustine,  Jerome,  Delitzsch,  Eeil)  ； 
though  Mo  (=  water,  an  Arabic  euphemism 
for  the  semen  virile)  and  ab  has  been  advanced 
as  a  more  correct  derivation  (Kosenmuller). 
The  tame  is  the  fothtr  of  the  Koabites— who 
originally  inhabited  the  country  north-east 
of  the  I)ead  Sea,  between  the  Jabbok  and 
the  Arnon  (Deut.  ii.  20),  but  were  afterwards 
driven  by  the  Amorites  south  of  the  Arnon ― 
unto  this  day.  This  phrase,  indicating  a 
variable  period  from  a  few  years  to  a  few 
centuries  (cf.  ch.  xlviii  13  ；  Exod.  x.  6  ； 
Numb.  xxii.  39  ；  Josh,  xzii  8),  cannot  be 
regarded  aft  a  trace  of  post-Mosaic  authorship 
(De  Wette,  et  alii),  since  in  Genesis  it  is 


always  used  of  events  which  had  taken  place 
seyeral  centuries  before  the  time  of  Moses,  aa 
in  ch.  xxvi.  83  ；  xxxv.  20  ；  xlvii  26  (ct 
Keil, '  Introduction/  part  L  §  2,  div.  1,  §  38). 

Ver.  38.— And  the  younger,  ihe  alio  bare 
a  ion,  and  called  hii  name  Ben-ammi  I、  e. 
son  of  my  people  (LXX.  ，  Jerome,  Augustine), 
meaning  that  her  child  was  the  oflE^riDg  of 
her  own  kind  and  blood  (Rosenmiiller),  or 
the  son  of  her  relative  (Ealisch),  or  of  an 
unmixed  race  ('  Speaker's  Commentaiy '). 
The  same  is  tlie  fotlier  of  the  children  of 
Ammon ― an  unsettled  people  who  occupied 
the  territory  between  tne  Jabbok  and  the 
Arnon,  from  which  thej  had  ejected  the 
Rephaim8  or  Zamzummims  (Deut  U.  22), 
and  in  which  thej  possessed  a  strong  city, 
Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1)  ；  in  their  habits  more 
migratory  and  marauding  than  the  Moabites 
(Isa.  xv.,  xvi  ；  Jer.  xlviii ),  and  in  their 
religion  woreLippere  of  Molech,  "  the  abomin- 
ation of  the  Ammonites ,'  (1  Kings  xi  7) ~ 
unto  fhii  day. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  29.— The  last  days  of  Lot.  I.  Haunted  by  terror.  1.  The  terror  of 
Divine  judgment.  The  appalling  spectacle  of  Sodom's  overthrow  had  no  doubt  fiUed 
him  with  alarm.  And  so  are  God's  judgments  in  the  earth  designed  to  put  the  souls 
of  men  in  fear  (Ps.  ix.  20  ；  xlvi.  8 — 10  ；  czix.  120).  2.  ！ Fhf  terror  of  men*  Dwelling 
in  Zoar,  he  apprehended  an  outburst  of  wrath  from  the  citizens,  who  probably  re- 
garded him  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  had  invaded  Sodom.  So  are  better  men 
than  Lot  sometimes  overtaken  by  the  fear  of  man  (2  Sam.  xxii.  5  ；  Ps.  xviii.  4), 
though  they  should  not  (Isa.  li.  12).  3.  The  terror  of  conscience.  That  Lot  enjoyed 
while  in  Zoar  a  calm  and  undisturbed  repose  of  heart  and  mind  is  scarcely  supposa  ble. 
Rather  it  may  be  safely  conjectured  that  after  the  storm  and  the  fire  and  the  earth- 
quake through  which  he  had  lately  passed,  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  spoke  to 
him  in  awe-inspiring  accents,  unveiling  his  past  life,  reproving  him  of  sin,  and  piercing 
him  through  with  many  sorrows  ；  and  that  under  the  agitations  produced  by  its 
accusations  and  reproaches  he  became  afraid,  and  withdrew  to  the  mountains.  "  Thus 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

II.  Sounding  the  lower  deeps.  1.  Descending  into  unbelief,  God  had  promised 
to  spare  Zoar  for  him,  and  him  in  Zoar,  and  one  would  have  thought  Lot  nad  been 
sufficiently  warned  of  the  sin  of  distrusting  God.  Yet  he  is  scarcely  established  in 
the  city  which  God  had  granted  in  response  to  his  own  prayer  than  he  begins  to  think 
it  hardly  safe  to  remain  within  its  precincts.  How  inveterate  is  unbelief  I  2.  Plung- 
ing into  sin.  The  details  of  the  present  story  clearly  show  that  Lot,  when  he  went 
to  the  mountain  cave,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  his  terrors  not  by  carrying  them 
to  God's  throne,  but  by  drowning  them  in  dissipation.  The  wretched  man,  wno  had 
once  been  a  saint  in  God's  Church,  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess, 
else  his  daughters  would  never  have  thought  of  their  abominable  stratagem.  Only 
one  little  gleam  of  virtue  can  bo  detected  as  entitled  to  be  laid  to  Lot's  account,  viz., 
that  his  daughters  apparently  believed  that  unless  their  father  was  drunk  he  would 
never  be  brought  to  assent  to  their  lewd  proposal.  3.  Sinking  into  shafne*  Twice 
overcome  by  wine,  he  is  twice  in  succession  dishonoured  by  his  daughters  ；  and  twice 
over,  while  in  his  drink  stupor,  he  allows  himself  to  commit  an  act  which  almost  out- 
Sod  oms  Sodom.  To  what  depths  a  saint  may  fall  when  once  he  turns  his  back  on  God ! 

III.  Disappearing  into  oblivion.  Nothing  could  more  distinctly  mark  the  Divine 
disapprobation  with  Lot's  conduct  than  the  fact  that  after  this  he  was  euffeFed— 1.  To 
live  an  unrecorcUd  U/e}  being  never  heard  of  again  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture, 
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2.  To  die  an  unnoticed  death.  Where  and  how  he  met  his  end  the  historian  does 
not  condescend  to  state.  3.  To  sink  into  an  vnhnovm  grave.  Whether  buried  in 
his  mountain  cave  or  entombed  in  the  Jordan  valley  no  man  knoweth  unto  this  day. 

See ~ 1.  The  danger  of  turning  aside  from  God  and  good  men  (Heb.  iii.  12  ；  x. 
25).  2.  The  melancholy  end  of  a  worldly  life  (1  Cor.  x.  6  ；  Phil.  iii.  19  ；  2  Tim.  iv. 
10).  3.  The  bitter  fruits  of  parental  neglect  (1  Sam.  ii.  27—36  ；  Prov.  xxix.  16—17). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


Ver.  했.— The  dextruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
hrew  tlie  cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt"  i. 


The  visible  judgment. 

"  God  overthrew  the  cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt"  1.  The  reason.  2.  The  instru- 
mentality.   3.  The  reality.   4.  The  lessons  of  the  overthrow. 

II.  The  unknown  mercy.  "  He  sent  Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow."  To 
Abraham  this  was 1.  A  great  mercy.  2.  A  mercy  granted  in  answer  to  prayer. 
But 3.  An  unknown  mercy,  there  being  no  reason  to  believe  that  Abraham  ever 
6aw  Lot  again,  or  knew  of  h^s  deliverance. 

Learn ― 1.  That  God  always  mixes  mercy  with  his  judgments.  2.  That  his  mer- 
cies are  not  always  so  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  sense  and  reason  as  his  judgments. 

et  more  mercies  poured  into  their  cups  than  they  are  at  all 


3.  That  God's  people  ge 
times  cognisant  of. ~ W, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  And  Abraluun  journeyed  (vide 
ch.  xii.  9)  from  thence.  Mamre  (ch.  xyiiL 
1).  In  search  of  pasture,  as  on  a  previous 
occasion  (Keil)  ；  or  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  his  neighbours  (Calvin)  ；  or  be- 
cause he  longed  to  escape  from  the  scene  of 
so  terrible  a  calamity  as  he  had  witnessed 
(Calvin,  Willet,  Murphy)  ；  or  in  order  to 
benefit  as  many  places  and  people  as  possi- 
ble by  his  residence  among  tnem  (A  Lapide)  ； 
 *ed  I    ^  "    '  ' 


tion,  but  for  a  constant  pilgrimage  (Poole, 
Ealisch).  Toward  the  lontli  eountr^.  Ne- 
gebf  the  southern  ^strict  of  Palestine  (ch. 
xii  9  ；  xiiL  1)  ；  the  central  region  of  Judsea 
being  called  Hahor,  or  the  Highlands  ；  the 
eastern,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  Midhbar  ； 
and  the  western  Shephelah  (Lange).  And 
dwelled  between  Kadeih  and  Shur  {vide  ch. 
xvi  14  and  xvi  7),  and  lojonrned  in  Oerar 
(vide  ch.  x.  19). 
Ver.  2.— And  Abraham  laid  of  Sarah  hii 
formerly  he  had 
pt  (ch.  xii  18). 
ond  time  have 
ient  after  the 
t  and  the  richljr- 
but  more  especi- 


wifet  8he  is  my  litter. 

done  on  descending  into  : 
That  Abraham  should  a 
resorted  to  this  ignoble  es 


merited  rebuke  of  Pharaoli.  에 
ally  after  the  assorance  be  had  lately  received 
of  his  own  acceptance  before  God  (ch.  xv..  6), 
and  of  Sarah's  destiny  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  promised  seed  (ch.  xvii  16),  is  well  nigh 
unacconntablo,  and  almost  irreconcilable 
with  any  degree  of  fidth  and  piety.   Yet  the 


lapse  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  that 
former  mistake  may  have  deadened  the  im- 
pression of  sinfulness  which  Pharaoh's  rebuke 
must  have  left  upon  his  conscience  ；  while 
altogether  the  result  of  that  experiment 
may,  through  a  common  misinterpretation 
of  Divine  providence,  have  encouraged  him 
to  think  that  God  would  watch  over  the 
purity  of  his  house  as  be  had  done  before. 
Thus,  though  in  reality  a  tempting  of  God, 
the  patriarcn'8  repetition  of  his  early  venture 
may  have  had  a  secret  connection  with  his 
deeply-grounded  faith  in  the  Divine  promise 
(cf.  Kafisch  in  loco).  And  Abimeleeh ~- i.  e. 
Father-king,  a  title  of  the  Philistine  kings 
(ch.  zxL  22  ；  xxvi  1  ；  Psalm  xxxiv.  1),  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  (ch.  xii.  15), 
and  Hamor  of  tho  Shecnemite  (ch.  xxxiv.  4) 
monarchs  ；  cf.  Padishah  (father-king),  a  title 
of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Atalik  (father, 
properly  paternity),  of  the  Ehans  of  Bokhara 
((reseniu8,  p.  6)--king  of  Oerar  lent,  and 
took  Sarah.  I.  e.  intonis  harem,  as  Pharaoh 
previously  had  done  (ch.  xii  15),  either 
having  b^en  fascinated  by  her  beauty,  which, 
although  she  was  twenty  years  older  than 
when  she  entered  Eff^pt,  need  not  have  been 
much  faded  {vide  ch.  xii.  11  ；  Calvin),  or 
may  have  been  miraculously  rejuvenated 
when  she  received  strength  to  conceive  seed 
(Kurtz)  ；  or,  what  is  as  probable,  having 
sought  through  her  an  alliance  with  the  rich 
anapowerfiil  nomade  prince  who  had  entered 
his  dominions  (Delitzsch). 

Ver.  8.— But  QoA—Elokim ;  whence  the 
present  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  ver. 
18,  is  assigned  to  the  Elohist  (Tuch,  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  Davidson),  and  the  incident 
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at  Gerar  explained  as  the  original  legend,  of 
which  the  story  of  Sarah's  abduction  by 
Pharaoh  is  the  Jehovistic  imitation.  But 
(1)  the  use  of  Elohim  throughout  the  present 
chapter  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  observ- 
ing that  it  describes  the  intercourse  of  Deity 
with  a  heathen  monarch,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Jehovah  was  unknown,  while  the  emplov- 
ment  of  the  latter  term  in  ver.  18  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  covenant 
God  of  Sarah  who  there  interposes  for  her 
protection  ；  and  (2)  the  apparent  resemblance 
between  the  two  incidents  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  points  of  diversity 
which  subsist  between  them ~ came  to  Abime- 
leeh  in  a  dream ―  the  usual  mode  of  self- 
revelation  employed  by  Elohim  towards 
heathen.  Cf.  Pharaoh's  dreams  (ch.  xli  1) 
and  Nebuchadnezzar's  (Dan.  iv.  5),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  visions  in  which  Jehovah 
manifests  his  presence  to  his  people.  Cf, 
the  theophanies  vouchsafed  to  ADranam  (ch. 
xii.  7 ;  xv.  1  ；  xviii  1)  and  to  Jacob  (ch. 
xxviii.  18  ；  zxxii  24),  and  the  visions 
granted  to  Daniel  (Dan.  vil  1—28  ；  x.  5 "~ 9) 
and  the  prophets  generally,  which,  though 
sometiines  occuniog  in  dreams,  were  yet  a 
higher  form  of  Divine  manifestation  than  the 
dreams ~> by  night,  and  said  to  him,  Behold, 
thou  art  but  a  dead  man, ― literally,  behold 
thyself  dying  %  or  about  to  die  - =  air  airo9vri9' 
KtiQ  (LXX.  )•  Abimelech,  it  is  probable,  was 
by  this  time  suffering  from  the  malady  which 
had  £edlen  on  his  house  (vide  ver.  17)— for 
(L  e.  on  acoount  of)  the  woman  which  thon 
halt  taken;  for  iht  is  a  man's  wifa— liter- 
ally, married  to  a  husband,  or  under  lord- 
ship to  a  lord  (cf.  Deut  xxii  22). 

Ver.  4.  ― Bat  Abimeleoh  had  not  oome 
near  her.  Apparently  withheld  by  the 
jMculiar  disease  which  had  overtaken  him. 
The  statement  of  the  present  veree  (a  similar 
one  to  which  is  not  made  with  reference  to 
Ph&raoh)  was  clearly  rendered  necessai^  by 
the  approaching  birth  of  Isaac,  who  might 
otherwise  have  Been  said  to  be  the  child  not 
of  Abraham,  but  of  the  Philistine  king.  And 
lie  laid,  Lord, ~ Adonai  (vide  ch.  xv.  2) ᅳ 
wilt  them  ilay  alio  a  righteous  nation  ！ 
Anticipating  that  the  stroke  of  Divine  judg- 
ment was  aoout  to  fall  upon  his  people  as 
well  as  on  himself,  with  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  Sodom  (Enobel),  which  he  deprecates  for 
his  people  at  least  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  innocent  of  the  offence  charged  against 
him  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  17).  That  Abimelech 
and  his  people,  like  Melchisedeck  and  his 
subjects,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  that  the  Canaanites  generally  at 
this  period  had  not  reached  the  depth  of 
moral  degradation  into  which  the  cities  of 
the  Jordan  circle  had  sunk  before  their 
overthrow,  is  apparent  from  the  narrative. 
The  comparative  virtue,  therefore,  of  these 
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tribes  was  a  proof  that  the  hour  had  not 
arrived  for  the  infliction  on  tiiem  of  the 
doom  of  extermination. 

Ver.  5.— 8aid  he  not  unto  me,  She  is  my 
titter !  and  the,  eren  ihe  htnelf  Mdd,  Ha 
is  my  brother.  From  which  it  is  clear  that 
the  Philistine  monarch,  equally  with  tie 
Effyptian  Pharaoh,  shrank  from  the  sin  of 
adultery.  In  the  integrity  of  my  heart  and 
innooency  of  my  lutndf  have  I  done  thii. 
I.  e.  he  assumes  the  right  of  kings  to  take 
unmarried  persons  into  their  harenis. 

Ver.  6._And  Ood  laid  unto  him  in  a 
dream,— "It  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
nature  of  dreams  that  the  commnnication 
should  be  made  in  several,  and  not  in  one 
single  act  ；  cf.  chs.  xxxvii.  and  xll  ；  Matt  iL" 
(Lange)— Yea,  I  know  that  tium  didst  this 
in  the  integrity  of  thy  heart—?,  e.  judged 
from  thv  moral  standpoint  The  words  do 
not  imj>Iy  a  Divine  acquittal  as  to  the  essen- 
tial guiltiness  of  the  act,  which  is  clearly 
involved  in  the  instruction  to  seek  the  medi- 
ation of  God's  prophet  (ver.  7).  For  I  9ho 
withhtld  thee  from  sinning  against  me : 
therefore  niffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her 
{vide  on  ver.  4). 

Ver.  7. ― How  therefore  restore  the  man 
his  wife.  Literally,  the  wife  of  the 
God  now  speaking  of  Abraham  non  tanquom 
de  homine  giwltbf^  sed  peculiariter 
charum  (Calvin).  For  lie  is  a  prophet 
Nabi,  from  naba，  to  cause  to  bubble  up; 
hence  to  pour  forth,  applied  to  one  wno 
speaks  by  a  Divine  afflatus  (Deut  ziii  2  ； 
Judges  vi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  9 ;  1  Kings  xxii 
7).  The  office  of  the  Nabi  was  twofold— to 
announce  the  will  of  God  to  men  (Exod.  iv. 
15  ；  vii  1),  and  also  to  intercede  with  God 
for  men  (ver.  7  ；  Jer.  vii  16  ；  xi.  14  ；  xir. 
11).  The  use  of  the  term  Nabi  in  this  place 
neither  proves  that  the  spirit  of  propnecy 
had  not  existed  from  the  beginning  (cf.  ch. 
ix.  25 ~ 27),  nor  shows  that  the  Pentateuch, 
which  always  uses  this  term,  cannot  be  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Samuel, 
before  which,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  9，  the 
prophet  was  called  a  seer  (Bohlen,  Hart* 
mann).  As  used  in  the  Pentateuch  the  term 
describes  the  recipient  of  Divine  revelations, 
and  as  such  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  During  the  period  of  the  Judges 
the  term  Roeh  appears  to  have  come  into 
use,  and  to  have  held  its  ground  until  the 
reformation  of  Samuel,  when  the  older  theo- 
oratic  term  was  again  reverted  to  (vide 
Havernick,  §  19).  And  lie  shall  pray  for 
thee  {vide  supra),  and  thou  ihalt  lire. 
Literally,  live  thou,  the  imperative  bein^ 
used  for  the  future  in  strong  prophetic 
assurances  (cf.  Pa  exxviii  6  ；  vwte  Gesenius, 
§  180).  And  if  thon  restore  her  not,  know 
thou  that  thou  ilialt  sorely  die,— literally9 
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dying  thou  shalt  die  (cl  ch.  ii  17)~tium, 
and  all  that  are  thine. 

Ver.  8.— Therefore  Abimeleeh  roie  early 
in  the  morning, ~ an  evidence  of  the  terror 
into  which  he  nad  been  cast  by  the  Divine 
communication,  and  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  cany  out  the  Divine  instructions ~~ and 
called  all  hii  Mrvaatf ,  and  told  all  theie 
thiogi  in  their  ears :— confessed  his  fault, 
explained  his  danger,  and  affirmed  his  in- 
tention to  repair  nis  error  ；  a  proof  of  the 
humility  of  this  God-fearing  king  (Lange) ― 
and  the  men  were  fore  ^raid.  It  spoke 
well  for  the  king's  household  that  they  re- 
ceived the  communication  with  seriousness. 

Ver.  9.  Then  Abimeleoh  called  Abraham, 
and  laid  unto  hhn  (in  the  presence  of  his 
people),  Wliat  liaat  thou  done  unto  m! 
― identifying  himself  once  more  with  his 
people,  as  he  had  already  done  in  responding 
to  God  (ver.  4) ― and  what  hare  I  oflfonded 
thee  (thus  modestly  allowing  that  he  may 
himself  have  unwittingly  occasioned  the  sin 
of  Abraham),  tliat  thou  bait  brought  on  me 
and  on  my  kingdom  a  great  sin!  The 
gravamen  of  Abimelech's  accusation  was  that 
Abraham  had  led  him  and  his  to  offend 
against  God,  and  so  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  penalties  of  wrong-doing.  Thou  haat 
done  deeds  onto  me  that  onght  not  to  be 
done.  Literally,  deeds  which  ought  not  to 
be  done  thou  liast  done  with  me  (cf.  ch. 
xxxiv.  7  ；  Levi*,  iv.  %  13  ；  vide  Glass, 
'  PhiloL  Tract.,  L  iil  t.  iii  c  vl).  The 
king's  words  were  unquestionably  designed 
to  convey  a  severe  reproach. 

Ver.  10. ― And  Abhnelech  laid  unto  Abra- 
ham, What  tawest  thou,— either.  What  hadst 
thou  in  view?  (Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Keil, 
Murphy,  et  alii),  or,  What  didst  thou  see  ？ 
Didst  ( thou  see  any  of  my  people  taking 
the  wives  of  strangers  and  murdering  their 
hu9bandsf  (Rosenmtiller,  1  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary ') ~ tliat  thou  haat  dont  this  thing ! 

Ver.  11. ― And  Abraham  said  (offering  as 
hia  first  apology  for  his  sinful  behaviour  the 
fear  which  he  entertained  of  the  depravity  of 
the  people),  Beeante  I  thought, —literally, 
saia  (sc.  in  my  heart)— Sorely  the  fear  of 
God  is  not  in  this  jplaoe  ； ~ otherwise,  there 
is  not  any  fear  of  God,  p ᄀ  having  usually  a 
confirming  sense  with  reference  to  what 
follows  (cf.  Deut.  iv.  6;  1  Kings  xiv.  8  ；  vide 
Gesenius,  p.  779^-aad  they  will  slay.me  for 
my  wift's  fake. 

Ver.  12. ~ And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister. 
This  was  the  second  of  the  patriarch's  ex- 
tenuating pleas,  that  he  bad  not  exactly  lied, 
having  ottered  at  least  a  half-truth.  Sht  is 
the  daughter  of  my  father  (Terah),  but  not 
the  daughter  of  my  mother.  That  Sarah 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  Terah,  i.  e.  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  of  Lot,  in 
other  words,  Iscah,  has  been  maintained 


(Josephus,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Jonathan). 
That  she  was  Terah's  niece,  being  a  brother's 
daughter  adopted  by  him,  has  received  some 
support  (Calvin)  ；  but  there  seems  do  reason 
for  departing  from  the  statement  of  the  text, 
that  8ne  was  her  husband's  half-sister,  i.  e. 
Terah's  daughter  by  another  wife  than  Abra- 
ham's mother  (Rosenmuller,  Kalisch,  Keil, 
Knobol).    And  she  became  my  wife. 

Ver.  13. ― And  it  came  to  pasf,  when  Ood 
oauied  me  to  wander  (or  to  go  on  pilgrim- 
ages) from  my  fathtr*t  houf6t  ―  Mlohim, 
usually  construed  with  a  singular  verb,  is 
here  joined  with  a  verb  in  the  plural,  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  polytheistic  stand- 
point of  Abimeleeh  (Keif),  as  a  proof  that 
Elohim  is  to  be  viewed  aa  a  Pluralis  M<ne8' 
taticus  (Ealisch),  aa  referring  to  the  plurality 
of  Divine  manifestations  which  Abranam  had 
received  (Lange),  as  showing  that  Elohim 
here  signifies  ansels  (Calvin),  or,  most  likely, 
as  an  instance  or  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
term  as  the  supernatural  powers  (Murphy). 
C£,  ch.  xxxv.  7  ；  Exod.  xxii.  8  ；  2  Sam.  vii 
23;  Ps.  Mii.  12— that  I  laid  unto  her, 
This  is  tliy  kindness  which  thou  ihalt  show 
unto  me.  The  third  plea  which  the  patriarch 
presented  for  his  conduct,  it  had  no  special 
reference  to  Abimeleeh,  but  was  the  result 
of  an  old  compact  formed  between  himself 
and  Sarah.  At  every  place  whither  we  ihftU 
oome,  lay  of  me,  He  is  my  brother  (cf.  ch. 
xiL  13). 

Ver.  14.  —And  Abimeleoh~as  Pharaoh  did 
(ch.  xiL  16),  but  with  a  different  motive ― 
took  iheep,  and  oxen,  and  men-iervantt,  and 
women-tervants.  The  LXX.  and  Samaritan 
insert  "a  thousand  didrachmas"  after  "took," 
in  order  to  include  Sarah's  present  mentioned 
in  ver.  16  ；  but  the  two  donations  are  separ- 
ated in  order  to  distinguish  them  aa  Abra- 
ham's gift  and  Sarah's  respectively  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Delitzsch  )，  or  the  sum  of  money  may 
indicate  the  value  of  the  sheep  and  oxen, 
&c  which  Abraham  received  (Keil,  Knobel, 
Lange,  *  Speaker's  Commentary  ， ).  And  gaT6 
them  onto  Abraliam.  To  propitiate  his 
favour  for  the  wrong  he  had  suffered. 
Pharaoh's  gifts  were  "ror  the  sake  of  Sarah" 
(ch.  xii  16).  And  restored  him  Sarah  hit 
wife. 

Ver.  .15.— And  AMmeleoh  laid,  Behold, 
my  land  is  before  thee :  dwell  where  it 
pleateth  thee.  Literally,  in  the  good  in 
thine  eyes;  the  generous  Philistine  offering 
him  a  settlement  within  his  borders,  whereas 
the  Egyptian  monarch  hastened  his  departure 
from  the  country  (ch.  xii  20). 

Ver.  16. ― And  unto  Sarah  lie  said,  Behold, 
I  have  giren  thy  brother  a  thomand  pieces 
of  silver.  Literally,  a  thousand  of  silver, 
the  exact  weight  of  each  piece  being  nncertain. 
If  sacred  shekels  (Gesenius,  Keil,  Ealisch) 
their  value  would  be  over  £130,  if  shekels 
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ordinary  somewliat  leas.  Beliold,  he— i  & 

thy  brother  ；  or  it,  i  e.  the  preaent  (LXX., 
Ynlgate,  Targums,  Syriac)— is  to  thee  ft 
•OTtting  of  &e  tyei.  H^D?  (from  a 

root  signifying  to  cover  over)  has  heen  under- 
stood as  (1)  a  propitiatory  gift  =  n/i^  (LXX.), 
or  (2)  a  veil  for  the  protection  of  the  face  ； 
and,  according  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
has  been  regarded  as  Abraham  or  the  stun 
of  money,  tfie  sense  of  the  clause  has  been 
ffiven  as  either  (1)  he,  i  e.  thy  brother,  will 
be  to  thee  a  protection,  hiding  thee  like  a 
veil,  from  the  voluptuous  desires  of  others 
(Aben  Ezra,  Cretan,  Calvin,  Ealisch)  ；  or 
(2)  it,  t.  e，  this  present  of  mine,  will  be  to 
thee  a  propitiatory  offering  to  make  thee 
overlook  my  offence  (Chrysostom,  Gesenins, 
Fiiret,  Enobel,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Murphy)  ； 
or  (8)  a  declaration  of  thy  pnrity,  and  so  a 
defence  to  thee  against  any  odamnious 
aspersions  (Castalio)  ；  or  (4)  the  purchase- 
money  of  a  veil  to  hide  thy  beauty,  lest 
others  be  ensnared  (Vnlgate,  Arabic,  Eittof 
Clark)  ；  or  (5)  the  means  of  procuring  tiiat 
bridal  veil  which  married  females  would 
never  lay  aside  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  65  ；  Dathe, 
Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Baumgarten,  Rosen- 
miiller).  The  exact  sense  of  this  difficult 
passage  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  bc«n 
determined,  though  of  the  above  interpreta- 
tions the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  the 
first  and  second.  Vnto  «U  that  are  with 
thee,  and  with  all  other.  I.  e，  in  presence 
'  of  thy  domestics  and  of  all  with  whom  thou 
niaye8t  yet  mingle,  either  Abraham  will  be 
thy  best  defence,  or  let  my  gift  be  an  atone- 
ment,  or  a  veil,  &c.  Thui  ihe  was  reprored. 
nnpi).  If  a  third  person  singular  niph.  of 
n^J  (Onkelos,  Arabic,  Kimchi,  Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller,  Fiiret),  then  it  is  the  histori- 
an's statement  signifying  that  Sarah  bad 
been  convicted,  aamonisned,  and  left  de- 
fenceloss  (Qesenias)  ；  or,  connecting  the 


preceding  words  ^TH^，  that,  with  regard 
to  all,  right  had  been  obtained  (Fiirst>, 
or  that  all  had  been  done  that  she  might 
be  righted  (Murphy)  ；  but  if  a  second  person 
singular  niph.  (LXX.,  Vulffate,  Dehtzsch, 
Keu,  Lange,  Murphy,  Kaliscn),  then  it  is  a 
continuation  of  Abimelech's  address,  mean- 
ing neither  ieal  wdvra  dX^Otvaov  (LXX. ), 
nor  memento  te  deprehensam  (Vulgate),  but 
either,  "and  thou  art  reproved  (Words- 
worth), or,  "  and  thou  wift  be  recognised " 
(Ealisch),  or,  again  connecting  with  the 
preceding  words,  "and  with  all,  so  thou 
art  ju8tiled  or  set  right "  (Delitzsch,  Keil, 
Lan^)}  or,  "  and  all  this  that  thou  mayest 
be  righted"  (Murphy)  or  "reproved"  (Alas* 
worth). 

Ver.  17.— Bo  Abraham  prayed  unto  God. 

Literally,  the  Elohim,  the  personal  and 
true  God,  and  not  Elohim,  or  Deity  in 
ffenend,  to  whom  belonged  the  core  of 
Abimelech  and  his  household  (Keil),  as  the 
next  clause  shows.  And  Ood  (Elohim,  with- 
out the  artO  healed  Abimelech,  and  hii  wifo, 
and  hii  maid-iervanti  ； —t.  t、  his  concubines, 
as  distinguished  from  the  women  seiranto 
(ver.  14)  ―  and  they  bare  cliildrei 
verb  may  apply  to  both  sexes,  i 
malady  under  which  they  suffered  may  b8 
here  described  as  one  which  prevented  pro- 
creation, as  the  next  verso  explains. 

Ver.  18. ― For  the  Lord  {Jehovah;  vido 
supra  on  ver.  3)  had  tut  closed  up  all  the 
wombs i.  e,  prevented  conception,  or  pro- 
duced barrenness  (cf.  ch.  xvi  2  ；  Isa.  lxvi. 
9  ；  1  Sam.  i  6,  6;  for  the  opposite,  ch.  xxix. 
81  ；  xxx.  22)  ；  "  poena  conveDientissima  ； 
quid  enim  convenientius  esse  poterat,  auam 
ut  amittat,  qui  ad  se  Tapit  aliena "  (Mus- 
cuius).  Vide  Havernick,  §  19— of  the  house 
of  Abimeleoh,  beoauie  of  Sarah  Abraham's 
wifo— the  motive  obviout  dy  being  to  protect 
the  purity  of  tho  promised  seed. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—18. Abraham  in  Gerar,  or  two  royal  sinners.  I.  The  sin  of  tub 
Hebrew  rATRUBCH.  1.  An  old  sin  Treated.  "Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife, 
Sbe  is  ray  sister."  Twenty  years  before  the  same  miserable  equivocation  had  been 
circulated  in  Egypt.  A  sin  once  committed  is  not  difficult  to  repeat,  especially  if  its 
legitimate  consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  nave  been  mercifully 
averted.  One  is  apt  to  fancy  that  a  like  immunity  will  attend  its  repetition.  2.  A 
worthless  lie  propagated.  "  Abimelech,  king  or  Gerar,  sent  and  took  Sarah." 
Designed  for  protection  in  both  Egypt  and  Gerar,  the  ignoble  expedient  of  the  patri- 
arch was  in  both  places  equally  inenectuaL  So  does  all  sin  tend  to  outwit  itself,  and 
in  the  end  generally  proves  abortive  in  its  designs.  3.  A  deliberate  fraud  practised. 
Ab  Abraham  explained  to  Abiraelech,  it  was  no  sudden  impulse  on  which  he  acted, 
but  a  preconcerted  scheme  which  be  had  put  in  operation.  Intended  for  the  extenu- 
ation of  his  fault,  this  was  in  reality  an  aggravation.    Sin  leisurely  and  knowingly 

fone  about  is  ever  more  heinous  than  that  into  which  the  heart  and  will  are  aurprised. 
，  An  ur^ttstifiable  siispicion  entertained.   AH  the  preceding  sins  had  their  origin  in 
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■what  the  event  proved  to  be  an  altogether  unwarranted  estimate  of  Abimelech  and 
his  people.  The  patriarch  said  to  himself,  "  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this 
place,  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake,"  without  reflecting  that  he  was  not 
only  deciding  without  evidence,  but  doing  an  injustice  to  the  monarch  and  the  people 
into  whose  land  be  was  crossing. 

Learn ― 1.  How  hard  it  is  to  lay  aside  one's  besetting  sin.  The  character  of  the 
patriarch,  otherwise  so  noble,  appears  to  have  had  a  natural  bias  towards  deception. 
2.  How  difficult  it  is  to  lead  a  life  of  faith.  One  would  have  thought  that  by  this 
time  every  vestige  of  carnal  policy  would  have  been  eliminated  from  the  walk  of 
Abraham.  3.  How  possible  it  is  for  an  eminent  saint  to  relapse  into  great  sin.  If 
Abraham  illustrated  the  virtues,  he  likewise  remarkably  exemplified  the  weaknesses 
of  God's  believing  people.  4.  How  wrong  it  is  to  cherish  and  act  upon  uncharitable 
views  of  others.  True  religion  always  leans  to  the  side  of  charity  in  judging  of  tho 
characters  of  men. 

II.  The  sin  of  the  heathen  prince.  1.  A  common  sin.  The  popularity  of  an 
action,  though  not  sufficient  to  make  it  good,  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  extenu- 
ate its  guilt  where  it  is  wrong.  2.  An  unconscKnts  sin.  The  narrative  distinctly 
represents  Abimelech  as  a  prince  who  feared  God  and  shrank  from  incurring  his 
displeasure «~ a  character  which  all  kings  should  study  to  possess.  Abimelech  him- 
self claimed  to  have  perpetrated  no  offence  against  the  law  of  God  in  acting  as  he 
did,  which  shows  that  the  voice  of  conscience  always  speaks  according  to  its  light. 
The  avowal  which  he  makes  of  Lis  integrity  is  admitted  by  Jehovah  as  correct ― a 
proof  that  God  iudges  men  according  to  their  privileges.  Yet  it  was— 3.  A  ffreat 
sin.  Implied  in  the  Divine  direction  to  seek  the  mendly  intercession  of  the  patnarch, 
it  was  admitted  by  Abimelech  when  once  his  mind  was  enlightened  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  deed  he  had  committed. 

See  here ~~ 1.  A  lesson  of  charity  concerning  peoples  and  individuals  outside  tbe 
visible  Church.  2.  A  proof  that  men  are  not  necessarily  free  from  giiilt  because 
their  consciences  fail  to  accuse  them.  3.  A  good  sign  of  true  contndon,  Yiz.,  tho 
acknowledgment  of  sin  when  it  is  pointed  out. 

IIL  God's  dealings  with  the  pbince  and  with  thb  patriarch.  1.  With  tlie 
prince.  (1)  Restraminq  grace.  God  withheld  him  from  proceeding  to  further  sin 
oy  doing  injury  to  Sarah,  the  means  employed  being  disease  which  was  sent  upon 
both  the  monarch  and  his  house.  So  God  frequently  interposes  by  afflictive  dispensa- 
tions  to  prevent  those  who  fear  him  from  running  into  sins  of  which  perhaps  they 
are  not  aware.  (2)  Illuminating  grace.  Appearing  in  a  dream,  Elohim  disclosed 
the  true  character  of  his  offence,  and  quickened  his  conscience  to  apprehend  the  guilt 
and  danger  which  had  been  incurred.  Sincere  souls  who  fear  God  and  are  faithful  to 
the  light  they  have  are  never  left  to  wander  ih  darkness,  but  in  God's  time  and  way 
are  mysteriously  guided  to  the  path  of  safety  and  duty  (Ps.  xxv.  12 14).  (3)  Direct- 
ing grace.  Finding  the  heathen  monarch's  heart  susceptible  of  good  impression^ 
God  further  counselled  him  how  to  act  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness,  viz.,  to  solicit 
the  mediating  services  of  Abraham,  who  in  thic  rfatter  was  a  type  of  heaven's  great 
High  Priest  and  Intercessor  (Heb.  vii.  25).  Cf.  God，8  way  of  dealing  with  erring 
men  (Job  xxxiL  14—33).  2.  With  the  patriarch.  (1)  Protection.  A  second  time 
he  shielded  bi^  erring  servant  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  A  mark  o£ 
God，8  tender  pity  towards  sinful  men.  (2)  Reproof.  Besides  being  much  needed, 
it  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  must  have  been  deeply  humiliating.  God  often  per- 
mits his  people  to  be  rebuked  by  the  world  for  their  good.  (3)  ffonour.  God  U 
ever  better  to  his  people  than  their  deserts.  Not  only  did  he  direct  Abimelech  to  ask 
the  help  of  Abraham,  out  he  constituted  Abraham  the  medium  of  beatowing  blessings 
on  Abimelech.  So  does  God  honour  Abraham* s  seed,  Christ,  by  exalting  nim  in  i£© 
world's  sight  as  tiie  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man  ；  and  Abraham's  children, 
the  Church,  by  making  them  the  instruments  of  drawing  down  blessings  on  the 
world. 

Learn ~ 1.  That  God's  dealings  with  sinning  men  ar  always  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
characters  of  their  respective  sins.  2.  That  God  never  chastises  men,  either  by 
affliction  or  rebuke,  for  his  pleasure,  but  for  their  profit.  3.  That  God  never  pardons 
sin  without  bestowing  blessing  on  the  sinner. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOU8  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  2. ― Falsehood  the  fruit  of  unbelief.  "Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife, 
She  is  my  sister."  Notice  how  imperfectly  the  obligation  of  tTUth  recognis^l 
in  Old  Testament  times.  Not  only  among  heathen,  or  those  who  knew  little  of 
God  (Josh.  ii.  5  ；  2  Kings  x.  18),  but  godly  men  among  God's  own  people  (ch.  xxvi. 
7  ；  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10).  Yet  the  excellence  of  truth  was  known,  and  its  connection 
with  the  fear  of  God  ^Exod.  xviii  21  ；  Pb.  xv.  2).  Not  until  manifested  in  Clnist 
does  truth  seem  to  be  iully  understood  (cf.  John  viii.  44  ；  1  John  iii.  8).  This  gives 
force  to  "  I  am  the  truth."  Some  see  in  text  an  act  of  faith  ；  trust  that  God  would 
make  the  plan  (ver.  13)  successful.  Bat  faith  must  rest  on  God's  word.  Trust  in 
what  God  gives  no  warrant  for  believing  is  not  faith,  but  fancy,  e.  q.  to  attempt 
what  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  we  can  accomplish,  or  to  incur  liabilities  without 
reasonable  prospect  of  meeting  them.  More  natural  and  better  to  look  on  it  as  a 
breach  o£  truth  under  temptation  ；  the  failure  of  a  godly  man  under  trial.  His 
words  were  true  in  letter  (ver.  12)，  but  were  spoken  to  deceive,  and  did  deceive. 

i  Root  of  his  fault ― unbelief  ；  want  of  all-embracing  trust.  His  faith  was 
real  and  vigorous  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  12〉，  but  partial  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  19  ；  Matt.  xiv.  28). 
Shrank  from  trusting  God  fully.  Turned  to  human  devices,  and  thus  turned  out  of 
the  way  ^Prov.  iii.  5).  Partial  distrust  may  be  found  even  where  real  faith.  A  very 
common  instance  is  trusting  in  God  for  spiritual  blessings  only.  A  large  part  of  our 
actions,  especially  in  little  things,  springs  not  from  conscious  decision,  but  from 
habitual  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  act  instinctively,  according  to  what  is 
the  natural  drift  of  thought.  Abraham  bad  so  dwelt  on  the  danger  that  he  forgot 
the  help  at  hand  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7  ；  Rom.  viii  28).  Bold  in  action,  his  faith  failed  when 
danger  threatened.  To  endure  is  a  greater  trial  of  faith  than  to  do.  To  stand  firm 
amid  secularising  influences,  ridicule,  misconstruction  is  harder  than  to  do  some 
great  thing.  St.  Peter  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  Master,  but  failed  to  endure  (Murk 
xiv.  50—71  ；  Gal.  ii.  12).  So  to  St  Paul's  "What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
the  Lord's  word  was,  "  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer." 

II.  Form  op  his  fault ~~ untruth.  Contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ  May  be 
without  direct  statement  of  untruth.  May  be  by  true  words  so  used  as  to  convey  a 
wrong  idea  ；  by -pretences,  e,  g.  taking  credit  unduly  for  any  possession  or  power  ；  by 
being  ashamed  to  admit  our  motives ;  or  by  untruth  in  the  spiritual  life,  making 
unreal  professions  in  prayer,  or  self-deceiving.  Every  day  brings  numberless  trials. 
These  can  be  resisted  only  by  the  habit  of  truthfulness,  gained  by  cultivating  "  truth 
in  the  inward  parts,"  aimiDg  at  entire  truthfulness.  Nothing  unpractical  in  this. 
May  be  said,  Mast  I  tell  all  my  thoughts  to  every  one  ？  Not  so.  Many  things  we 
have  no  right  to  speak  ；  e.  g.  things  told  in  confidence,  or  wh&t  would  give  unneces- 
sary pain.  Concealment  when  it  is  right  is  not  untruth.  No  doubt  questions  of 
difficulty  may  arise.  Hence  rules  of  casuistry.  But  a  Christian  should  be  guided 
by  principles  rather  than  by  rules  (Gal.  v.  1) ;  and  wisdom  to  apply  these  rightly  is 
to  be  gained  by  studying  the  character  of  ChriBt,  and  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirits 
guidance  (Luke  zi.  13  ；  John  xvi.  14). ― M. 

Vers.  15,  IS.— Abraham  and  JMmelech  at  Gerar.  I.  The  universality  of  Divinb 
grace.  The  varieties  in  moral  state  of  nations  a  tefltiinony  to  God's  forbearing 
mercy.  There  was  evidently  a  great  contrast  between  such  people  as  dwelt  under 
Abimelech's  rule  and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  helps  ud  to  see  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  the  latter.  It  was  probably  no  vain  boast  which  the  king  uttered 
when  he  spoke  ci  "the  integrity  of  his  heart  and  inrwcervcy  of  his  hands"  Moreover, 
GTod  appeared  to  him  by  dreams,  and  it  is  implied  that  he  would  have  the  greatest 
reverence  for  Jehovah^  prophet.  Abraham  testified  the  same  ；  although  he  decUred 
that  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  the  place,  still  he  sojourned  in  Gerar,  and  after  Lot's 
experience  he  would  not  have  done  so  unless  he  had  believed  it  to  be  very  different 
from  Sodom. 

II.  The  character  of  God's  children  is  not  the  ground  of  their  aockptance 
with  him.   It  is  strange  that  the  Egyptian  experience  should  not  have  taught  the 
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patriarch  simply  to  trust  in  God.  But  the  imperfect  f»\ih  justifies  ；  the  grace  of  God 
alone  Banctifies.    The  conduct  of  Abimelech  is  throughout  honourable  and  straight- 


gnt- 

from  fear,  and  it 
weakness,  to  say 


forward.  Abraham's  equivocation  is  not  excusable.  It  spran 
was  no  sudden  error,  but  a  deliberate  policy  which  betoken< 
the  least. 

III.  The  Lord  brings  good  out  op  evil.  Abimelech，s  character  is  a  bright  spot 
in  the  terrible  picture  of  evil  and  its  consequences.  By  the  discipline  of  Providence 
tiie  errors  and  follies  of  men  are  made  the  opportunities  for  learning  God*8  purposes 
and  character.  The  contact  of  tlie  less  enlightened  with  the  more  enlightened, 
though  it  maj  humble  both,  fives  room  for  Divine  teaching  and  gracious  bestow- 
mento.  Again  we  are  reminded  "  the  prayer  of  a  righteoas  man  availeth  much  " 
not  because  he  is  himself  righteous,  but  because  he  is  the  channel  of  blesaing  to 
others,  chosen  of  God's  free  grace. ― R 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


rd Jehovah;  not 
ehovistic  (Knobel, 
the  promise 
by  him 


Vor.  1.  ᅳ  And  the 
because  the  Terse  is 
Bleek,  et  alii),  but 
naturally  falls  to  be  implemented  by 
who  gave  it  (vide  ch.  xviii  10) ~ risited ~» 
remembered  with  love  (Onkelos)f  im^Kiifaro 
(LXX.;  c£  ch.  L  24 ;  Exo<Liv.  31  ；  1  Sam. 
ii  21  ；  Iso.  xxiii  17)  ；  though  it  sometimes 
means  to  approach  in  judgment  (vide  Exod. 
zx.  5  ；  xzxii.  34).  Alleged  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  JehoTist  (the  term  used  by  toe  Elohist 
being  "QJ:  ch.  viii  1  ；  xix.  29  ；  xxx.  20),  the 
word  occurs  in  ch.1. 24,  which  Tuch  and  Bleek 
ascribe  to  the  Elohist ~ Sarah  as  lie  had  said 
(ch.  xvii  21  ；  xviii.  10,  14),— God's  word  of 

£xo<L  ^  25  ；  Lake  L  72)—«Sd  the  Lord 
did  unto  Sarah  at  lie  had  spoken— t.  e,  imple- 
mented his  promise  ；  the  proof  of  whicn  is 
next  given  (d.  Numb,  xxiii  19  ；  Heb.  vi  18). 

Ver.  2. ― For  Ckrah  ooneeired,  —through 
faith  receiving  strength  from  God  for  that 

Sarpose  ^Heb.  zi  11);  the  fruit  of  the  womb, 
l  eveiy  instance  God's  handiwork  (Isa.  xliv. 
2),  beinff  in  her  case  a  special  gift  of  grace 
and  product  of  Divine  power— and  bare ~~ the 
usual  construction  (ch.  xxix.  32  ；  xxx.  5)  is 
here  somewhat  modified  by  the  Jehovist 
(Ealisch)  ；  but  the  clanse  may  be  compared 
with  ch.  xxx.  22,  23,  commonly  assigned  to 
the  Elohist— Abraham  (literally,  to  Abra- 
ham) a  ion  in  hii  old  age,— literally,  to  his 
old  age;  «/c  rd  ynpag  (LXX. )  —at  the  set  time 
(vide  ch.  xvii  21  ；  xviii  10,  14)  of  whieh 
God  had  ipoken  to  him.  God's  word  gave 
Abraham  strength  to  beget,  Sarah  to  con- 
ceive, and  Isaac  to  come  forth.  Three  times 
repeated  in  two  verses,  the  clause  points  to 
the  supernatural  character  of  Isaac's  birth. 

Ver.  3.— And  Abraham  called  the  name  of 
hii  ion ~~ the  naming  of  a  child  by  its  father 
is,  a^ording  to  partitionists,  a  peculiarity  of 
~  " " '*  ovist. 


t  as  distinguished  from  the  Jehoyist, 


who  assigns  that  function  to  the  mother  ；  but 
vide  ch.  xvi  15 » tliat  was  born  onto  him, 
whom  Sarah  bare  to  him  (the  latter  clause 
being  added  to  distin^^aish  him  from  Hagar's 
child),  Isaao  ―  laugi 
pointed  for  him  by  Gc 


sylL  19). 
Ver.  4.— i 


er;  the  name  ap- 
before  his  birth  (cn. 


-And  Abraham  eiroumeiied  {vide 
on  ch.  xvii.  11,  and  note  at  the  end  of  that 
chapter)  hii  ion  Itaae  being  eight  dayi  old 

(literally,  a  son  of  eight  days),  at  (not  only 
because,  but  in  the  manner  in  which)  God 
had  commanded  him. 
Ver.  5.— And  Abraham  was  an  hundred 

jwn  old  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  1,  17),  when  hit  ion 
Isaac  was  born  onto  him.  literally,  at  the 
time  of  bearing  to  him  {lv  rtf  rtxttv)  Isaac 
(vide  Gesenius,  'Gram.,'  §  143).  Thus 
Abraham  liad  waited  twenty-five  years  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise— a  remarkable 
instance  of  faith  and  patience  (Rom.  iv.  20), 
as  Isaac's  birth  was  a  signal  display  of  Divine 
power  (Rom.  iv.  17  ；  Heb.  xi  12).  Whether 
Isaac  was  born  at  Gerar  or  at  Beersheba  can- 
not with  certitude  be  inferred. 

Ver.  6. ~ And  Sarah  laid,— the  spiritual 
elevation  of  her  soul  being  indicated  by  the 
poetical  form  of  her  speecn.  Differing  from 
Mary's  magnificat  in  having  been  uttered  after, 
and  not  before,  the  birth  or  the  promised  seed, 
the  anthem  of  Sarah  was  obviously  designed 
as  a  prelude  to  that  loftier  song  of  the  Vir- 
gin \ct  Luke  i  46).  It  consists  of  two 
sentences,  the  first  containing  two,  and  the 
second  three  lines ― God  had  made  me  to 
laoffh.  Or,  retaining  the  order  of  the  Hebrew, 
To  laugh  hath  mafie  me  Elohim;  the  em- 
phatic position  of  pny,  containing  an  allusion 
to  the  name  Isaac,  probably  indicating  that 
Sarah's  laughter  was  of  a  cufferent  character 
now  from  what  it  liad  previously  been  (ch. 
xviii  12)  ；  and  her  ascription  of  it  to  Elo- 
him intimating  that  him  whom  she  formerly 
mistook  for  a  traveller  she  now  recognised  to 
be  Divine  ('  Speaker's  Commentaiy'X  So  that 
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all  that  hear  me  will  Uiurh  with  me.  Not, 
will  laugh  at  me,  deriaebit  me  (Poole),  a 
sense  the  words  will  bear  (Rosenmiiller, 
'  Speaker's  Commentary  *),  though  in  the 
instances  adduced  (Job  v.  22  ；  xxxix.  7,  18, 

22)  ^  prjy  rather  convoys  the  idea  of  despising 
difficulties  (Kalisch)  ；  but,  will  lau^h  with  me, 
evyxaptlral  fioi,  congaudebit  mihi  (LXX.} 
Vulgate,  Targums,  Calvin,  Dathe,  Eeil). 
Yer.  7.— And  the  nid,  Who  would  hare 


■aid  onto  AbnJuun,— the  poetic  word 
for  ᄀ 3핵，  is  introduced  by  ^lp  in  order  to  ex- 
press astonishment  ；  the  meaning  being  that 
what  had  happened  was  altogether  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  was,  in  fact,  God's 
work  alone  (Vatablus,  Calvin,  Roscnmiiller, 
Keil,  Kalisdi,  '  Speaker's  Commentary '). 
Less  happy  are  rig  dvayytXii  rtft  ,AppaA/i 
(LXX.)  ；  auis  auditurum  crederet  Abraham 
quod  (Vulgate)  ；  quam  fdelis  est  ille  qui 
dixit  Abrahamo  (Onkelos) ― that  8«rah 
should  have  giren  children  rack  ！  literally, 
Sarah  mckleth  sons.  "  Manv  of  the  greatest 
saints  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  even  our  Lord 
himself,  were  nursed  by  their  own  mothers 
(Wordflworth).    ~  " 


in  hit  old 


son  to  Ms  old  t  ^ 
render  kv  r&  yUp 읗  fiov. 


For  I  have  born  him 

Literally,  /  have  born  a 


to  his  old  <l  ge.   The  LXX.  incorrectly 


Ver.  8.— And  the  ehild  grew,— «ai  iivlrfiii 
rb  vaiiiov  (LXX.) :  imitated  by  Luke  con- 
cerning Christ :  rb  iratBiov  riv^avi  (Luke  ii. 
40) —— and  was  weaned.  The  verb  gamal 
originally  signifies  to  do  good  to  any  one,  to 
do  completely  ；  hence  to  finish,  or  make  com- 
pletely ready,  as  an  infant  ；  hence  to  wean, 
since  either  at  that  time  the  period  of  infancy 
is  regarded  as  complete,  or  the  child's  inde- 
pendent existence  is  then  fully  reached.  The 
time  of  weaning  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
year  (of.  1  Sam.  i.  22—24  ；  2  Chron.  xxxi 
16  ；  2  Mace  vii.  27  ；  Josephus,  '  Ant/  iL  9, 
6).  And  Abraham  made  a  great  feftft  the 
same  day  that  Itaae  waa  weaned.  Literally, 
in  the  day  of  the  weaning  qf  Isaac  ；  pro- 
bably, therefore,  when  Isaac  was  three  years 
old  and  lshmael  seventeen.  "It  is  still 
customary  in  the  East  to  have  a  festive 
gathering  at  the  time  a  child  is  weaned. 
Among  the  Hindoos,  when  the  time  for 
weaning  has  come,  the  erent  is  accompanied 
with  feasting  and  religious  ceremonies,  during 
which  rice  is  formally  presented  to  the  child 
('  Bible  Mannera  and  Customs/  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Freeman,  MJL,  '  Homiletical  (jiiarterly,' 
vol  i  p.  78 ;  cf.  Roberts'  *  Oriental  Illustra- 
tions,'  p.  24). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1 «~ 8. ― The  son  (jf  promise^  or  a  young  chilcTs  biography.  I.  The  birth 
of  Isaac.  1.  A  surprtsing  phenomenon,  "Who  would  have  said  that  Sarah 
should  have  stickled  sons  ？  "  Motherhood  at  ninety  was  certainly  unusual,  especially 
when  conjoined  with  paternity  at  a  hundred.  In  a  world  presided  over  by  a  jjer- 
sonal  Deity  there  must  always  be  room  for  surprises.  2.  A  miraculous  production. 
That  the  conception  and  birth  of  Isaac  were  due  to  Divine  interposition ― that,  in 
fact,  the  child  of  promise  was  a  special  supernatural  creation ― is  asserted  by  Paul 
as  well  as  Moses  (Rom.  iv.  17).  3.  An  accomplished  prediction.  Not  only  the  fact 
of  Isaac's  birth,  but  the  exact  time  was  specified  beforehand.  And  now  the  long- 
looked-for  child  had  arrived.  A  signal  proof  of  the  Divine  veracity,  it  was  another 
pledge  to  God's  people  in  every  age  of  the  Divine  fidelity  in  implementing  his  • 

S'acious  word  of  promise.    4.  A  joyous  inspiratiotu   Isaac's  birth  not  simply  woke 
ugbing  echoes  in  Sarah's  tent,  but  opened  founts  of  song  in  Sarah's  breast  ；  which 
was  not  wonderful,  considering  that  the  tender  infant  over  which  she  exulted  was 
the  child  of  her  own  and  Abraham's  old  age,  the  child  of  promise,  the  fruit  of  faith 
nd  the  Heaven-appointed  heir  of  the  covenant  blessing.  5. 


and  the  gift  of  j 


A  prophetic  itUtmcUion.  Sarah's  anthem  contained  a  highei:  note  of  melody  than 
that  occasioned  by  a  mother's  joy  ；  there  was  in  it  too  the  gladness  of  i 


in  Isaac  the  harbinger  and  pledge  of  another  and  greater  Seed.    Like  the  birth  of 


k  fait 효  that  saw 

_  _  greater  Seed.    Lil         "  " 

Isaac,  that  of  Christ  was  fore-announced  by  God,  waited  for  in  faith,  accomplished 
through  Divine  power,  and  welcomed  with  bursts  of  joy. 

II.  The  circumcision  op  Isaac.  1.  The  import  of  the  rite  (see  on  ch.  xvii.  10). 
It  implied  the  formal  reception  of  the  party  upon  whom  it  was  imposed  within  the 

Sale  of  the  Old  Testament  Church  ；  it  signified  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
esb  ；  it  took  the  subject  of  it  bound  to  a  holy  life.  Of  a  l&e  import  is  the  Christian 
sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  however,  differs  from  the  Hebrew  rite  in  looking  back 
upon  a  Christ  already  manifested,  instead  of  forward  to  a  Christ  that  was  still  to 
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come.  2.  The  authority  for  the  rite.  This  was  exclusively  the  Divine  command- 
ment―  the  sole  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
sacraments,  which  in  themselves  are  only  symbols  of  spiritual  transactions,  and  have 
no  validity  apart  from  the  appointment  of  Christ  8.  The  index  to  the  rite.  This 
was  contained  in  the  name  generally  given  on  the  occasion  of  its  observance :  cf. 
Abraham  (ch.  xvii.  5),  John  tiie  Baptist  (Luke  i.  60),  Jesus  (Luke  iL  21).  With  this 
ancient  custom  must  be  connected  the  Christian  practice  of  naming  children  at 
baptism. 

III.  The  weaning  op  Isaac.  1.  A  mother^  duty  fulfilled.  Tl^  first  duty  of  a 
mother  is  to  her  babe,  and  to  withhold  the  sustenance  God  has  provided  for  her 
babe's  necessities  is  both  to  violate  Divine  law  and  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  her 


helpless  offspring.  8arah,  though  a  princess,  was  not  above  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  nurse ~ᅳ an  example  which  Sarah's  daughters  should  diligently  foffow.  2.  A 
chiles  independence  begun.  From  the  moment  of  weaning  a  child  may  be  said  to 
enter  on  a  separate  and  as  it  were  independent  existence,  attaining  then  for  the  first 
time  to  a  disunct  individuality  of  being.  3.  A  father  s  joy  expressed.  The  interest- 
ing event  was  celebrated  by  a  festal  entertainment,  at  which,  if  not  Shem,  Mel- 
chisedek,  and  Selah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  the  inmates  of  Abraham's  household 
were  doubtless  present.  "  God's  blessing  upon  the  nursing  of  children,  and  his  pre- 
servation of  them  during  the  perils  of  infant  age,  are  signal  instances  of  the  care  and 
tenderness  of  Divine  providence,  which  ought  to  be  acknowledged  to  its  praise" 
(Henry). 

LeMtms: ~ 1.  The  right  of  parents  to  rejoice  in  their  children.  2.  The  duty  of 
parents  to  introduce  their  children  to  the  Church  of  God.  3.  The  propriety  of 
parents  recognising  the  separate  individualities  of  children. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vera.  1 «~ 8. ~ Births  circumcisionj  and  weaning  of  Isaac.   Here  is 구 

I.  Thb  faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  "As  he  had  spoken,"  " At  the  set  time." 
"  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh." 

II.  Thb  faith  op  his  servant,  which  was  evidenced  in  waiting,  hoping,  naming 
the  son  born  unto  him,  obeying  the  commandment 

III.  The  gifi'  of  God  was  the  revelation  o£  God:  his  love,  his  power,  his 
purpose,  his  patience. 

IV.  Taken  typically,  the  foreshadowing  of  the  miraculous  conception,  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  originating  in  the  sphere  of  human  infirmity  and  helplessness  ；  as  being 
the  introduction  of  bright  hope  and  cheerful  promise  into  the  gloomy  barrenness  of 
human  life  ；  as  the  lifting  up  of  man's  state  into  the  covenant  of  God,  sealed  with 


his  appointed  ordinance,  surrounded  with  the  promised  blessings.    Isaac  was  the 
pe  of  Christ,  Sarah  of  Mary,  Abraham  of  the  people  and  Church  of  God. 

Sarah's  song,  the  first  cradle  hymn  of  a  mother's  thankful  joy,  representing 


the  Divine  delight  in  the  pure  and  simple  happiness  of  those  who  are  children  of 
God.   Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  brightness  of  the  future  (John  viii.  56). 

VI.  Thb  wbaning  feast.  All  called  in  to  share  in  the  joy.  Household  jov  should 
be  widespread.  We  may  suppose  that  such  a  banquet  was  religious  in  its  character. 
If  so,  not  only  is  it  a  sanction  of  religious  festivals,  but  it  reminds  us  that  we  should 
connect  the  events  of  the  family  life  immediately  with  the  word  and  ordinances  of 
God.— R. 


Vers.  8 21. ― The  separation  of  the  bondwoman's  ion  from  the  promised  seed.  It 
was  necessary  that  this  should  take  place  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  plan. 
Human  conduct  is  employed,  ns  in  so  many  other  cases,  as  the  instrument  or  occasion. 
There  was  mockeiy  or  unbelief  in  Ishmael.  It  was  not  personal  merely,  but  a 
mockerv  of  Jehovah  and  of  his  Church.  Sarah  saw  it.  The  mother's  keen  affections 
were  sharpened  to  detect  the  scorn  of  her  joy.  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  both 
severely  tried.  Their  lack  of  &ith  most  yield  miit  of  sorrow.  The  separation  was 
pain  to  the  father,  but  it  was  part  of  the  gracious  work  of  God  for  Isaac,  Abraham 
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was  being  prepared  by  such  discipline  for  his  great  climax  of  trial.  There  is  beau- 
tiful teDderne88  and  simplicity  in  Abraham's  conduct  (ver.  14).  It  is >~ 1.  Entire 
obedience.  2.  Kind  and  gentle  consideration  for  8arah  and  Hagar.  3.  Strong  faith : 
lie  committed  her  to  God  according  to  his  word.  4.  The  master  and  the  servant  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  the  early  morning  ；  the  master  himself  placing  the  bottle 
of  water  on  the  bondwoman's  shoulder  as  a  sign  of  continued  affinity.  God  com- 
mands separations.  In  obedience  to  bim  they  may  involve  severe  struggle  with 
self.  Should  still  be  carried  out  with  as  little  wounding  of  human  affections  as 
possible. ― R  • 


EXPOSITION. 


■aw— at 

already  mentioned  (Knobel,  Keil)  ；  probably 
also  on  different  occasions  since  the  birth  of 
Isaac— the  fon  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  the  had  born  onto  Abraham,  mock* 
lug;  YlaiZovra  fitrd  l^adx  rov  viov  ahrtiQ 
(LaX.),  ludentem  cum  Isaaco  /Uio  suo 
(Vulgate),  playing  like  a  child  (Aben  Ezra, 
Knobelf  Tuch,  Ilgen),  playing  and  dancing 
gracefully  (Gesenius)  ；  but  the  stronger  sense 
of  the  word,  implying  mockery,  scoffing, 
irritating  and  deriding  laughter  (Eimchi, 
Vatablus,  Grotiua,  Calvin,  Roaenmiiller,  Eeil, 
Kalisch,  '  Speaker's  Commentary/  Murphy), 
besides  being  admissible  (ct  ch.  xix.  14  ； 
xxyl  8  ；  xzxix.  14,  17  ；  Exod.  xxxii  6), 
seems  involved  in  the  Piel  form  of  the  parti- 
ciple poyp  (Kurtz),  and  is  demanded  by  Gal. 
iy.  29.  ihAt  Ishmael  ridiculed  the  banquet 
on  the  occasion  of  Isaac's  weaning  (Mai- 
venda),  quarrelled  with  him  about  the  heir- 
ship (Fa 무 ins,  Piscator),  and  perhaps  made 
sport  of  nim  as  a  father  of  nations  (Heng- 
stenberg),  though  plausible  conjectures,  are 
not  stated  in  the  text.  Ainsworth  dates 
from  this  event  the  400  years  of  Israel's 
oppression  (vide  ch.  xv.  13). 

Ver.  10. ― Whtrefdre  she  laid ― though 
with  an  admixture  of  sinful  feelings,  non 
dubito  arcano  Spiritus  instinctu  gubematam 
fuisse ^us  linguam  et  mentem  (Calvin)  ；  vide 
Gal.  iv.  30 ~ unto  Abraham,  Cast  out— by  some 
kind  of  legal  act  (as  divorce  :  cf.  Levit.  xxi. 
7,  14  ；  zxii.  13  ；  Isa.  lvii  20)，  which  should 


legii 


)rds  or  ^Hd 


― this  bondwoman ― a  term  ill  befitting 
Sarah,  who  had  ^iven  Hagar  to  her  husbana 
as  a  wife  (ch.  xvi.  3) ~ and  her  son  (who  was 
Abraham's  offspring,  though  not  the  promised 
seed  ；  a  consideration  which  should  have 
mitigated  Sarah's  anger)  ：  for  tbe  ton  of  this 
bondwoman  (a  repetition  evincing  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  contempt  and  the  intensity  of  her 
choler)  ihall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even 
with  Isaao.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance 
(ch.  xvii  21)  that  the  covenant  was  made 
with  Isaac,  Sarah  was  apprehensive  lest 
Ishmael  should  contrive  to  disinherit  him  ； 
an  act  of  unbelief  into  which  she  was  mani- 


by  her  maternal  fears  and 


festly  betray 
womanly  je 

Ver.  11.— And  the  thing  (literally,  the 
word,  i.  e.  Sarah's  propomd)  waa  tvtj 
grieroai  (literally,  evit  exceedingly ;  for  the 
contrary  phrase  vide  ch.  zx.  15)  in  Abra- 
ham's tight  (literally,  in  the  eyes  of  Abra- 
ham) beeantt  of  hit  ton ―  who,  besides 
being  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  natoral 
affection,  had  for  years  been  regarded  as  the 
Heaven-appointed  heir  of  the  promise  (vide 
ch.  xviL  18). 

Ver.  12.— And  Ood  gaid  onto  Abrahmm, ― 
probably  in  a  dream,  or  night  vision  {vide 
ver.  14) 느 Let  it  not  b«  grieTOui  in  thy  tight 
beoaufe  of  the  lad,  and  beeauie  of  thy  bond- 
woman ； ― who  was  never  recognised  by  God 
as  Abraham's  wife  (cf.  ch.  xvi  5)— in  all  that 
Sarah  hath  laid  onto  thee,  hearken  vnto 
ber  voice.  Though  Sarah's  counsel  was  ap- 
proved by  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  her 
conduct  was.  On  a  former  occasion  Abra- 
ham's hearkening  unto  Sarah's  voice  had  led 
to  sin  (ch.  xvi  2)  ；  this  time  it  would  lie 
exactly  in  the  line  of  duty.  For  in  Imso 
shall  thy  seed  be  called.  literally,  in  Isaac 
shall  seed  (I  e.  posterity)  be  called  to  thee; 
meaning  neither,  "  by  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called,  or  named  (Hofmann,  Ealisch, 
Ainsworth),  nor,  "  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called  into  existence  "  (Dreschler)  ；  but,  "  in 
Isaac  shall  there  be  posterity  to  thee  which 
shall  pass  B8  such,"  t  e.be  called  or  recog- 
nised as  such  (Keil)  ；  or,  more  simply,  "  in 
Isaac,"  i. in  the  line  of  iBaac,  "  shall  be 
called  to  thee  a  seed,"  i.e,  a  seed  par  ex- 
cellence, the  seed  already  promised  (Bleek, 
Delitzsch,  Rosenmiiller,  Alford,  Murphy). 

Ver.  18.  —And  also  of  tht  ion  of  the  bond- 
woman will  I  make  a  nation.  Literally,  to  a 
nation  I  will  set  or  put  him  ；  a  promise 
already  given  (ch.  xvii.  20),  but  here  repeated 
to  render  Ishmaers'diamissal  easier.  Beoanta 
lie  is  tliy  seed.  "  Thy  son  according  to  the 
flesh,  though  not  after  the  promise,  as  Isaac 
waa"  (Ainsworth) ；  a  j>roor  that  men  may 
sometimes  receive  mercies  for  their  fathers' 
sake& 

Ver.  14. ~ And  Abraham  rote  up  early  in 
tht  morning, ― hastening  to  put  in  force  the 
Divine  instructions  (cf.  ch.  xix.  27  ；  zxii  8, 
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Abraham  ；  ch.  xx.  8,  Abimelech  ；  ch.  xxviii 
18,  Jacob)— aad  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
water, ᅳ the  bottle,  from  a  root  signifying  to 
enclose  (Fiirst)  ；  doxov  (LXX ),  was  com- 
posed of  skin,  the  material  of  which  the 
earliest  carrying  vessels  were  constructed  (cf. 
Josh.  ix.  4,  13  ；  Judges  iv.  19  ；  1  Sam.  xvi. 
20  ；  Matt.  ix.  17).  "  The  monuments  of 
Egypt,  the  sculptures  of  Mesopotamia^  and 
the  relics  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  afford 
ample  opportunities  to  learn  the  shape  and 
use  of  every  variety  of  bottles,  often  surpris- 
ing  us  both  by  their  elegance  and  costliness  " 
(Kalisch)— and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting 
it  on  her  shoulder,— the  usual  ᅭ lace  for 
carrying  such  vessels  among  Oriental  women. 
According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  35),  Ef^ptian 
women  carried  burdens  on  their  shoulders, 
Egyptian  men  upon  their  heads ~ and  the 
child,— not  placing  the  child,  now  a  youth 

HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  9 ~ 14. ― The  expulsion  of  Ishmael.  I.  The  cause.  1.  The  persecution  of 
Isaac.  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian  mocking."  That  this  was  no 
mere  sportive  pleasantry  may  be  inferred  from  tne  deep  feeling  it  aroused  in  Sarah, 
the  summary  cnastisemeDt  it  brought  oh  Ishmael,  and  the  severe  language  in  which 
it  is  characterised  by  Paul.  The  emphasis  laid  by  Sarah  on  the  heirship  suggests 
the  probability  that  IshmaeFs  offence  partobk  of  the  nature  of  wicked,  irritating 
laughter  at  the  position  and  prospects  of  Sarah's  son,  springing  partly  from  envy  and 
partly  from  unbelief.  2.  The  apprehensions  of  Sarah,  That  Sarah  was  actuated 
hy  personal  dislike  of  Hagar's  toy,  or  inspired  solely  by  maternal  jealousy,  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  ascribe  her  seemingly  harsh  coun- 
sel to  the  clearness  with  which  she  recognised  that  Isaac  alone  was  the  Heaven- 
appointed  heir,  and  that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  either  damage  his  position  or 
endanger  his  prospects.  3.  The  commandment  of  God.  Considering  the  patriarch's 
former  experience  of  "  hearkening  to  Sarah,"  bis  acquiescence  in  her  counsel  on  this 
occasion  would  in  all  probability  nave  been  problematical,  had  not  God  interposed  to 
recommend  its  adoption.  It  would  both  secure  the  happiness  of  Isaac  and  remove 
temptation  from  the  path  of  Ishmael  ；  while  it  would  serve  to  educate  the  patriarch 
himself  for  the  coming  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah.  To  facilitate  the  patriarch's  com- 
pliance with  the  Divine  injunction,  the  promise  of  future  greatness  to  Ishmael  is 
renewed,  and  in  the  end  Ha^ar  and  her  boy  are  dismissed. 

II.  The  manner.  1.  With  pain  to  himself,  "The  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son."  Parental  affection  must  have  urged  him  to 
retain  his  fi ret-born  son.  Conjugal  love  must  have  interceded  for  her  who  had  been 
to  him  as  a  wife.  Self-interest  may  have  represented  the  advisability  of  still  cling- 
ing to  Islimael  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  in  case  the  line  of  Isaac  should  fail. 
Yet  grace  and  faith  triumphed.  "  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 
2.  With  tenderness  towards  the  outcasts.  Making  provision  for  their  immediate 
necessities,  and  either  then  or  afterwards  adding  gifts  (ch.  xxv.  6),  he  sends  them 
away,  doubtleBS  with  many  prayers  and  tears.  Nature  and  grace  both  enjoin  tender- 
ness in  dealing  with  those  whom  God  in  his  providence  calls  to  suffer.  3.  With 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  The  moment  the  mind  of  God  was  ascertained, 
internal  controversy  ceased  and  determined.  The  patriarch  was  never  irresolute  in 
following  when  God  led.   Obedience  is  the  first  duty  of  faith. 

III.  Thb  typical  SIGNIFICANCE.  1.  Ishmael  and  Isaac  representatives  of  Abra- 
ham's natural  descendants  and  Abraham's  spiritual  posterity  ；  Israel  after  the  flesh 
and  Israel  after  the  spirit  ；  souls  in  legal  bondage  and  souls  enjoying  spiritual  free- 
dom.   2.  IshmaeTs  mockery  of  Isaac  foteshadowed  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 

GKXESIS.  T 


of  over  seventeen  years,  upon  her  shoulder 
(LXX.,  Schumann,  Bohlen)  ；  butffiying  him, 
along  with  the  bottle  (Havernick,  Ealisch. 
A  Lapide,  Ainsworth),  or,  as  well  as  the  bread 
(Eeil,  Murphy),  to  Hagar,  not- to  be  carried 
as  a  burden,  tut  led  as  a  companion ~ «nd 
•ent  her  away divorced  her  by  the  com- 
mand of  God  (k  Lapide)  ；  but  as  Ha^ar  was 
never  recognised  by  God  a»  Abraham  s  wife, 
her  sending  away  was  not  a  case  of  divorce 
(Wordsworth )  —and  she  departed  (from  Beer- 
slieba,  whither  Abraham  had  by  this  time 
removed,  and  where,  in  all  probability,  Isaac 
had  been  born),  and  wandered— t.  e.  lost  her 
way  (cf.  ch.  xxxvii.  15)— in  the  wilderneM 
(the  uncultivated  waste  between  Palestine 
and  E^ypt)  of  Beer-ilieba— introduced  here 
by  anticipation,  unless  the  incident  in  Tors. 
22 ― 33  had  previously  taken  place  (vide  on 
ver.  31). 
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unbelieving  Jews,  who  adhered  to  the  system  of  Moses,  towards  the  disciples  of  tlie 
New  Testament  fuith,  who  sought  salvation  through  Christ  ；  hence  also  the  antago- 
nism of  the  sinful  principle  in  man  to  the  renewed  life  of  grace.  3.  IshmaeVs  separa- 
tion from  Isaac  prefigured  the  ultimate  removal  of  unbelievers  from  believers,  of 
the  world  from  the  Church,  of  those  in  a  state  of  nature  or  of  legal  bondage  from 
those  who  are  children  of  the  promise  and  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Learn ― 1.  The  wickedness  and  danger  of  mocking  at  sacred  persons  and  things. 
2.  The  superior  spiritual  insight  not  unfrequently  exhibited  by  woman.  3.  Tho 
necessity  of  trying  all  human  opinions  by  God*s  revealed  will.  4.  The  care  God 
takes  to  guide  sincere  souls  as  to  the  path  of  duty.  5.  The  proper  function  of  faith, 
which  is  to  hear  and  obey.  6.  The  impossibility  of  any  compromise  existing  between 
the  world  and  the  Church.  7.  The  final  casting  out  of  the  wicked  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  righteous. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  15.— And       water  wm  ipent  in 

(literally,  from)  th«  bottle, —  so  that  tho 
wanderers  became  exhausted,  and  were  in 
danger  of  fainting  through  thirst— and  th« 
eait  th«  child— a  translation  which  certainly 
convoys  an  erroneous  impression,  fii-st  of 
Ishmael,  who  was  not  an  in  font,  but  a  grown 
lad  (vide  supra,  ver.  14),  and  secondly  of 
Ishmael's  mother,  whom  it  represents  as 
acting  with  violence,  if  not  with  inhumanity  ； 
whereas  the  sense  probably  is  that,  having, 
as  long  as  her  rapidly  diminishing  strength 
permitted,  supported  her  fainting  son,  she 
at  length  suddenly,  through  feebleness,  re- 
leased his  nerveless  hand  as  he  fell,  and  in 
despair,  finding  herself  unable  to  rive  him 
further  assistance,  left  him,  as  she  believed, 
to  die  where  he  had  flung  himself  in  his 
intolerable  anguish ― under  one  of  the  shrabi. 

Ver.  16. ― And  the  went,  and  8At  her 
down— JH^  the  pronoun  being  added 

to  the  verb,  as  an  ethical  dative,  to  indicate 
that  the  action  was  of  special  importance  to 
her,  meaning,  "she,  for  herself,  or  for  her 

rirt,  sat  down  "  (vide  Ewald's  *Heb.  Synt,' 
315,  a.;  and  Glass,  'Phil  Tract,'  1.  iii,  tr. 
iL  c.  6  ;  and  cf.  Gen.  zii  1  ；  xxii  5)— over 
tgainat  him  a  good  way  oft  The  hiph.  inf. 
of  pn*},  to  go  far  away,  to  recede  from  any 
one,  is  here  used  adverbially,  as  in  Josh.  iii. 
16  (Gesenius,  Furet,  Kalisch),  though  by 
others  it  is  understood  as  explaining  the 
action  of  the  previous  verbs,  and  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  gerund  in  cto,  or  a  participle,  elon- 
gando  se  (Kosenmuller),  or  simply  "removing 
to  a  distance"  (Ewald  ；  vide  '  Heb.  Synt  /  § 
280  cl).  Ai  it  wer«  a  bowshot  Literally, 
as  those  who  draw  the  bow、  i.  e.  as  far  off 
as  archers  are  accustomed  to  place  the  target 
(Keil).  The  sense  is  correctly  given  by  the 
LXX. :  fiaKp66tvt  uod  rolov  /3oXi}i/.  For  she 
•aid,  Let  me  not  M6 i.  e.  look  upon  with 
mi 쬬 uish  (cf.  Num.  xi  15)— the  death  of  the 
ehild ― tov  'Kaiiiov  fu>v  (LXX.).  And  she 
§h%  over  affainst  him,  and  lift  up  her  voioo. 


and  w«pt  The  verbs,  being  feminine,  indi- 
cate that  it  is  Hagar's  grief  which  is  her© 
described,  an'l  that  the  rendering,  "  aud  the 
child  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept"  (LXX.), 
is  incorrect  ；  although  the  next  verae  may 
suggest  tbat  Ishmael,  like  his  mother,  was 
also  dissolved  in  tears. 

Ver.  17.— And  Qod.—Elohim  ；  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  having  now  been  removed  from  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  caEgnant^ 
God  to^the  guidance  and  providence  of  God 

voice  of  the  lad;— praying  (Inglisj  or 
weeping,  tU  supra ― and  the  angel  of  Ood^- 
Mcueach  Elohim;  not  Maleach  Jehovah,  as 
in  ch.  xvi.  7 ― 13,  for  the  reason  above  specified 
(Hengstenbei^g,  Quarry)— called  to  Hagar  out 
of  heaven, ― it  may  be  inferred  there  waa  no 
external  appearance  or  theophaneia,  such  as 
was  vouchsafed  to  her  when  wandering  in  tho 
wilderness  of  Shur  (ch.  xvi  7) ~ and  tfdd  onto 
her,  What  AUeth  thee  (literally,  What  to 
thee  f)  Hagar  ！  flMMr  not  ；— so  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah addressed  Abram  (ch.  xv.  1),  Isaac  (ch. 
xxvi  4),  Daniel  (Dan.  x.  12),  and  John  (Rev. 
i.  17)— for  God  hath  heard  th«  voice  of  the 
lad— t'.  e.  the  voice  (perhaps  the  mute  cry)  of 
the  Infl'n  miinnr,  and  in  that  also  the  audible 
sob  of  Hagar's  weeping.  It  is  not  said  that 
either  Ishmael  or  his  mother  prayed  to  God 
in  their  distress.  Hence  the  Divine  inter- 
position on  their  behalf  non  quid  a  se 
peter enty  sed  quid  servo  suo  Abrahae  de 
IsmiitU  pollicitU8  forett  reipexit  (Calvin) ~ 
where  he  is «~ au  ellipsis  for  from,  or  in,  the 
place  where  he  is  ；  Ik  tov  tSwov  ov  Ictiv 
(LXX.) ;  ex  loco  ubi  est  (Calvin)  ；  meaning 
either  "in  his  helpless  condition "  (Keil), 
or  out  in  the  desolate  wilderness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  house  of  Abraham  (Calvin). 

Ver.  18.— Arise,  lift  up  th«  lad,  and  hold 
him  in  thine  hand.  Literally,  bind  fast  thy 
hand  to  him,  i.  o.  rive  him  th^aPP^  "nw, 
and  take  caw  of  him  UU  be  reacnea  man- 
hood.       God's  promise  to  Israel  (Isa.  xlii 
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6).    For  I  will  make  him  (literally,  to)  a 
great  nation  {vide  ver.  13  ；  and  cf.  ch.  xvi 
10  ；  xtu.  20). 
Ver.  19.— And  God  opened  her  ejes.  Not 

necessarily  by  miraculous  operation  ；  perhaps 
simply  by  providentially  guidinff  her  search 
for  water,  after  the  administered  consolation 
had  revived  her  spirit  and  메  fy(i  "，세 ᄂ 
gifig^.  And  she  taw  a  well  of  water.  D  할 
졔  as  distinguished  from  113,  a  pit  or 
cistern,  meant  a  fountain  or  spring  of  living 
water  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  11,  20  ；  xxvi  19,  20,  21). 
It  had  not  been  previously  observed  by 
Hasar}  either  because  of  her  mental  agitation 
{d<Kore  quasi  casca^  Rosenmiiller),  or  because, 
as  was  customary,  the  mouth  of  the  well  was 
covered— amd  she  w«ntv  and  filled  the  bottle 
with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink— which 
was  certainly  the  first  of  the  youth's  neces- 
Bities,  being  needful  to  the  preservation  of 
hh  life  and  the  reviving  of  his  spirits. 

Vers.  20,  21.— And  God  was  with  the 
Not  simply  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  wl 
ho  is  with  all  men  (Ps.  exxxix.  3 ~ 9  ；  Acts 
xvil  27,  28)  ；  not,  certainly,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  in  which  he  had  promised  to  be  with 
Isaac  (ch.  xvii  21),  and  in  which  he  is  with 
believers  (ch.  xxvi  24  ；  Isa.  zli.  10  ；  Matt 
xxviii.  20)  ；  but  in  the  particular  sense  of 


exercising  towards  him  a  special  provi^sju^) 
with  a  view^to  implfliPfintinff  thr  •  - 


made  concerning  him  to  Abraham  and  Ba^ar. 
And  he  mw  (literally,  became  great,  l  e. 
Tt\gmrA  townrde  manht^),  and  dwelt  in 


the^wilderneti  (t.  t、  led  

settled  life),  and  beeame  U  iMUmr. 


roving  and  un- 

Liter- 


ally, and  Ke  was  T)^>  T\^\  ；  i.  «.  deriving 
n^'"l  from  nj"3,  to  grow  great  or  multiply, 
either  (1)  when  he  grew  up,  an  archer,  or 
man  using  the  bow  (Gesenius,  Keil)  ；  (2) 


lad.f  ^ 

hich\  (2)  a 
Acts  skilU 


iplvii 

(Alurphy).  With— the  first  of  these  sub- 
staa^ally  affree  the  renderings  xal  lyiviro 
roK6rtig  (LXX.),  and  /actus  est  juvenis 
Sagittarius  (Vulgate).  Others,  connecting 
n 규ᄀ  with  in  the  sense  of  to  cast  arrows 
(cf.  ch.  xlix.  28),  read,  (1)  "and  he  was  a 
shooter  of  arrows  from  the  bow"  (Jarchi, 
Eimchi,  Rosenmiiller),  though  in  this  case 
^  would  have  to  be  read  for  H^B  (Fiiret)  ； 
，  marksman,  archer,  i.  e.  a  marksman 
skilled  in^wing  the  Imy  (Ewald,  vide  1  Heb. 
Synt,'  §  287).  Baumgarten  translates,  a  hero 
(or  great  one),  an  arcner.  And  h«  dw«U  in 
the  wildernett  of  Paran  :— the  desert  of  El- 
Tih、  on  the  south  of  Canaan  (c£  ch.  xiv.  6) ― 
and  hii  mother  took  him  a  wif«  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  (cl  ch.  xxiv.  4,  55  ；  Exod. 
xxi.  10). 


； ar  and  her 
connection 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  15 21. ― Hagar  and  hhmael,  or  the  fortunes  of  the  outcasts.  I.  TnB 
lqnkly  wandbrbrs.  1.  RnM^hfid  ，요 m  &뼤  Hitherto  the  household  ot  Abraham 
had  been  ^Hi  "  " 

henceforth  the 
severed., 

bereaves  men  of  the  ahelter  and  soi 
Pr5CtlCSlly"the  expulsion  of  this  fig;  • 

f、f  ABP^nmj  if  it  did  not  involve  a  casting  otf  troin 


boy  such  a  pleasant  and  donhtleas  much-prized  abode  ； 
with  the  patriarch's  encamprnfint  wni  t^ne  completely 
So  God  in  his  mysterious  providence  and  in  many  different  ways  frequently 

 u — l  _，i  j  - -^iety  of  home.    2.  Separated  /mm  the  Chtrrh 

； yptian  slave-motber^iid  her  son  from  the  house- 
~ '  "         y,  amounted  to 

hether  because 
"  KftPA，，aft,  impelle  I  by 
-  tive 


extrusion  fiom  the  patriarchal  Church.  3 
the  region  through  which  they  travelled 

indignation  and  excitemen^  they  siigply  drifted  on  with  aimleaa  f eetf  t}ieji; 
drpirtg  tnn  unhnppy  p^rrfta  liyivin^  "  wandered."  tumgd  aside  into  unfiequented 
paths,  and  become  lost  ；  in  that  touchingly  portraying  the  sad  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  homeless  and  nfmrnhlftBa  wnnHArftin  t.n-Hfly)  roaming  piirposel^^a  and  perplexed 
across  the  trackless  waste  of  life. 

IITTOjl  juuaumj  iuujh. ~ h  P^h^y  *^^h  t^rt  Extreme  thirst  one  of 
the  most  excruciating  torments  to  which  the  physical  frame  canbe  subjected,  and  a 
fellow-creature  Hying  for  lnrlr  nf  •jvatn)  nnn  of  the  commonest  of  God's  mercies,  as 
sad  a  spectacle  as  any  on  which  the  eye  of  man  can  gaze.  2.  SMingJ/aJU^Mi. 
Too  AxhnnH^H  fn  Tytrtrp  nlrnHj  the  poor  disheartened  kuLanaaDfiLoutJiisjnisery. 
Happ^Jbny  whn,  if  they  cannot,  rpiliftyp,  nan  at  hnut  nnderHtflnd  -and^e  attectedl)y 
their  necessities.    To  recognise  and^make  complaint  of  one，s  spiritual  dwtitotiJ  m 


better  ttiaih4^   어 

God,    Though  not  certain 


1  voice 


Jou8  and  indifferent  to  f、^ft，«，  dying  nAttHftT""    3.  Praying  to 
_  '  of  the  lad  meant  more  than  the  rude  cry 

of  hiB  distress,  charity  may  hope  that  in  the  day  of  his  calamity  1； 


prayer  to  God. 


the  lad  meant  more  than  the  rude  cry 
，  _       directed  his 

Prayer  generally  precedes  deliverance. 

T  i 
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III.  The  weeping  mothkb.  1.  The  voice  of  heathen  supergtitum.  "  Let  me  not 
see  the  death  of  the  lad."  To  a  Christian  mother  Hagar  s  behaviour  is  simply  in- 
explicable. It  is  doubtful  if  Sarah  would  have  been  a  bow-shot  removed  from  Isaac 
had  he  been  expiring.  But  then  Hagar,  though  she  had  been  Abraham's  wife,  was 
still  a  poor  untutored  slave-girl.  It  may  assist  us  to  understand  our  indebtedness  to  . 
the  humanising  influences  of  Christ's  religion.  2.  The  cry  of  mcUem<da^Mtoiu^iK 
"Shesat  overafirainst  her  boy,  and  lifti 어  ，m  h^r  vmVft  And  wenL  1    RWB  \h  the 


"S}ie  sat  oyer  agajnet  her  boy,  and  lift^fi  up  v^inft  aqj  wepL  rvbh  in  the 
breast  of  this  Egyptian  bondmaid  nature  asserted  her  supremacy.  Everywhere 
beautiful  and  eacred  is  a  mother's  love,  worthy  of  hems  cherished  and  reciprocated 
by  those  who  know  its  sweetness  and  strength,  never  failing  to  bring  down  retribu- 
tion on  those  by  whom  it  is  rejected  and  despised. 
IV.  The  comforting  God.    1.  SlympnMjn'fut  tmfh.  th^  af^Dnnftd.    "  Whatjdlfi4. 

te  into  the  infinite  pitifulness  of  the  ᅳ 


theer_Ha^ar  ？  ，,   What  a  glimpse  into  the  infinite  pitifulness  of  the  Divine  nature  I 
Only  when  Christ  came  was  it  surpassed  in  clearness  and  fulness.   %  I'  '  ' 
the  suppliant.   As  the  prayer  of  Ishmael  came  up  into  the  wakeful  ear 


the  suppliant,  as  tne  prayer  oi  lsiimaei  came  up  into  toe  waKeiui  ear  oi  uoa,  so 
the  cries  of  dying  men  and  perishing  souls  never  fail  to  do.  3. 
.d^j^lsd.  Ab  to  Hagar  tba.aBgfiLgpo|te  words  of  Anonin^g^nfinti,  ftn^  rftnAWA^ 
formerly-given  AHgnrannft  yni^^ftming  thft  fntnrft  greatness  of  her  son,  so  God  revives 
thft  fjrfrnp'ng  «pin^  nf  his  people  by  directing  them  to  ^ift  ^^^'"g  and  pre- 
cious promises. ~" 4.  Providing  for  the  destitute.  "  God  opened  her  >eyes,  and  she 
eaw  a  walLof  water."    And  so  by  the  leadings  u[  liiu  inuviilffuce,  the  teachings  of 


word,  and  the  iHliiminfttinnofhi^ppirit  dn<=>g  Q(|jj_gnijHft  fh^  jp^lf  i^Aht^  wells  of 

salvation.  6.  Ahffi^m  iWM,  tHelu^lm  "God  was^irffh  tho  ladrT  EjetUd  fioui 
Abraham*  b  hnuge^  he  was  not  deserted  by  Abraham's  God.  Happy  they  who  amid 
life's  wanderings  can  coynt  on  God 쪼  oomp 흐 aiapfiE^P:  For"  desertions  of  friends 
and  deprivations  of  goods  it  will  prove  ample  compensation. 

Learn—  1.  To  prize  the  blessing  of  a  home  and  the  privilege  of  a  Church.  2.  To 
commiserate  and  succour  those  who  have  neither.  3.  To  use  God  in  all  the  revealed 
aspects  of  his  gracious  character. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  17. ― Hagar,  a  weary  outcast.  "  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ？  "  Hagar  is 
sent  away  from  Abraham^  tents.  In  the  wilden^BB  wandering  ahe  jelost.  In  dgspair 

6heLfliak&Jlnwn  aTlfl  JEeepS. ᅳ S5*  angePs  vniVft  i«  h^nrt\  inqniriTi^  "What  ftilfttrh  thftftt 

Hagar?" 

I.  Hagab  may  be  taken  as  inrrTTTfirNTRTfi  Tirr  nnTTT  n  rtttit,  CnffTfm.itnn  Thnjr  nra 

1.  Weary.  2.  T^jraty  3.  Apparently  maa  f Qro>hen  and  God4tfuken.  4.  Their 
dearest  comforta  alipping  from  fliem,  as  Hagar's  child,  by  death.  5.  Death  expecting. 

II.  Hagab's  ACT  INDICATES  HOW  SUCH  60ULS  awnnrn  \cry  tw  TB^TTBf  F     1.  Renlien  if. 

2.  Seek-deliverance  from-ahpve.  God  nearer  to  us  thanwe  imagine.  He  fefilfijtct- 
^^heara-iifu  helps  us.    He  gives  sustenance,  cheer,  g^ianm ― h. 

Vers.  17 ― 19. ― GocCsJippiaran  ct  to  ffngar.  The  greatest  truths  in  the  Bible  put 
before  us  in  a  setting  of  human  interest  and  feeling.  Our  hearts  strangely  touched 
by  the  picture  of  the  denolate  womaiL  and  the  hftlplftaa  child.  The  fatherly  character 
of  God  exhibited,  Helieard Ihe  ^pice  of  the  lad.  All  such  facts  point  to  the 
greatest  ^o\t  f^ft  ""jg"  <、f  Onri  nnn  mi?n  in  thft  ^pqti  CbHnt.  tlm^    We  see  here ~ 

I.  God1  s  notice  op  and  compassion  fob  hvman  BT7rrFT?Tfffl :  our  example.  The 
object  of  pity  apart  from  antecedents. 

II.  The  working  out  of  Divine  purposes  notwithstanding,  and  to  some  extent  by 
means  <>ft  hmnnT、  infimnitiPHj  Arr/、r«,  anH  «m«  Ishmael  must  be  preserved,  and  has  his 
part  to  play  in  the  future. 

III.  Taken  typically,  Hagar  and  Ishmael  rpprAaAnffh^  Ufa  n-P  my?1  npftrt  ^rnm 
the  nnvpnfiT]^  nf  (흥예  outside  the  circle  nf  np^iftl  pmilpgt  There-is-QoH  in  the 
wil4ecoe83.  The  eyes  whig h_are  jiarkfined-scith  ignorant  an4  «el^will  may  yet-be 
mercifully  opened  to  Bee  the  well  of  water.  The  angel  «£~4iUUvef»nee~£olix2\v6^ven 
the  hand  woman  and  her  son.  But  the  y^ny  tn  Hurl  flnnngh  thf  wildprnttgg  jg  ft  hard 
wa^^ajKa^ofjyffering,  a  way  of  danger.   God  was  with  lahmaeL  He^wwrwtth 
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himjthrough  Abrah^n»Jor  Abj^ham^Bsake.  The  course  of  IshmaePs  life  illuetratee 
the  contrast  between^  tnil^ieligious  caceer^nd.  one  given  up  to  natm^l  impiriaff3-^ 
Esau  ancT  Joseph^  brethren. ― B. 

Ver.  19. ― Hagar  in  the  wilderness.  "And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a 
well  of  water."  Hagar  in  the  wilderness.  Why?  She  had  no  pleasure  in  her 
home  ；  would  not  accept  her  position  there.  Hence  iBhmaers  mocking.  Compare 
working  of  pride  in  Eden ~ "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods  ； "  and  its  result -" Adam  and  Eve 
driven  out.  Observe —— a  soul  despising  the  position  of  a  child  of  God  is  driven  into 
the  wilderness  by  its  own  act  Pride  rebels  against  terms  of  salvation  (Rom.  z.  3)— 
a  free  gift  to  sinners  seeking  it  as  such  (Mark  ii.  17).  Hagar  felt  her  misery,  like 
many  who  find  no  peace.  ".All  is  vanity."  She  sat  down  and  wept.  Did  she  cry  to 
God  ？  He  had  met  her  there  before.  Past  mercies  should  move  to  trust  (Ps.  zlii.  6). 
But  pride  and  unbelief  hinder  prayer  (Exod.  xvii.  3 ~ 6).  But  God  had  not  forgotten 
her  (cf.  Matt,  xviii.  11).  "What  aileth  thee  ？ "  Compare  our  Lord's  dealing  with 
those  he  helped.  1.  Himself  taking  the  first  step.  2.  Requiring  a  confession  of 
their  want   3.  Rousing  expectation  (John  iv.  14  ；  vii.  37). 

I.  The  well  was  near  heb,  but  she  saw  it  not.  So  is  it  with  the  water  of  life. 
Why  are  so  many  without  peace  ？  The  well  is  beside  them  ；  the  sound  of  the  gospel 
is  fetmiliar  to  them.  The  Bible  is  read  in  their  hearing,  but  it  speaks  nothing  to 
them  (2  Cor.  iii.  15).  Christ  died  for  all  (2  Cor.  v.  14).  His  blooa  the  ransom  for 
all  (1  John  i.  7).  We  have  not  to  go  to  seek  a  Saviour  (Rom.  z.  6 서 8).  No  sin  too 
deep  for  cleansing,  no  sorrow  too  great  for  comfort  ；  nothing  required  to  give  a  right 
to  trust  him  (Isa.  lv.  1  ；  Luke  xv.  2).  Why  without  peace  ？  The  eyes  are  closed 
to  the  truth  (1  Cor.  ii.  14).  Human  teaching  cannot  give  life  (Ezek.  xxzvii.  8). 
What  is  wanted  is  not  a  new  fountain,  but  opened  eyes.  And  it  is  disbelief  of  this 
that  keeps  bo  many  in  anxiety.  To  them  the  well  is  not  there  ；  they  want  God  to 
give  it.  They  look  for  something  they  are  to  do  to  find  a  Saviour.  Important  to 
know  what  is  wanted ― spiritual  discernment  To  many  this  seems  a  mere  fancy  ； 
but  they  whose  eyes  are  opened  know  it  to  be  a  passing  from  darkness  to  light  (cf. 
2  Tim.  L  10).    Words  often  read  become  full  of  new  meaning. 

II.  God  opened  heb  eyes.  It  is  blindness  that  causes  trouble  ；  but  as  blind  can- 
not see  by  his  own  will,  so  neither  can  the  unspiritual.  The  way  of  salvation  is 
before  him,  but  while  it  commends  itself  to  his  reason  it  brings  him  no  joy.  Are  wo 
then  without  effort  to  sit  still  ？  No  ；  all  is  ready  on  God's  part.  "  Wilt  thou  be 
made  whole  ？  "  Want  of  will  alone  hinders.  Often  men  would  like  to  drink,  but  not 
at  God's  fountain.   Make  an  effort  to  believe,  and  power  will  be  given. 

III.  What  she  saw.  The  well  of  life  ；  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  soul 
― this  is  peace.    Not  our  own  powers  or  wisdom,  not  our  own  holiness  or  advance  in 

race  ；  but  trust  in  him.  No  more  fears.  True,  the  wilderness  is  there  ；  the  work 
as  to  be  done,  temptations  overcome,  soitows  borne,  graces  cultivated  ；  but  we  can 
do  all  through  Christ.  Now  troubles  become  helps  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  6)，  for  they  make  us 
flee  to  Chnst  (2  Cor.  zii.  9).  And  who  can  count  the  blessings  revealed  to  him 
whose  eyes  are  opened  ？  A  Father  in  everything ― protection,  teaching,  guidance. 
Everything  surrounding  him,  every  event  that  happens  to  hhn,  are  inlets  of  ever- 
increasing  knowledge  of  God,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal. ― M. 

Ver.  20. ― God's  care  for  Ishmad.  "  And  God  was  with  the  lad."  The  encamp- 
ment of  Abraham  was  the  scene  of  joy  and  festivity  on  the  occasion  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Isaac  publicly  as  his  heir.  It  is  said  in  Jewish  lore  that  Abraham  called  a 
number  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  feast,  and  that  Melchizedek,  Nahor,  and  even  Noah 
were  present.  Ishmael  had  been  heir-presumptive  up  to  that  time.  He  was  then 
put  in  the  position  of  a  subject  to  the  son  of  Sarah.  He  and  his  mo  her  despised 
the  weakling  and  nursling.  They  "mocked."  This  roused  the  indignation  of  Sarah, 
and  she  insisted  on  the  banishment  of  both.  Abraham  was  very  unwilling  to  con- 
sent to  the  proposal,  for  he  bad  great  affection  for  Ishmael.  No  wonder  that  he  loved 
Hid,  for  fae  was,  if  not  the  child  of  promise,  at  least  the  son  who  first  roused  in  his 
breast  the  pride  and  joy  of  paternity.  He  seems  to  have  hoped  that  Ishmael  would 
be  the  one  through  vhoox  the  great  blessings,  promised  to  him  would  be  bestowed. 
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Hence  he  had  prayed,  "  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee "  (ch.  xvii  18). 
Perhaps  unbelief  had  much  to  do  with  the  expreBsion  of  the  hope.  He  indicated 
his  own  contentment  with  that  mode  of  fulfilment  of  the  promises  ；  God,  however, 
lias  another.  Abraham  evidently  loved  the  lad,  and  now  flint  he  is  grown  to  be  a 
stalwart  youth  of  about  sixteen,  it  is  strongly  against  his  inclination  to  send  him 
away.  Sarah  insists.  She  in  her  indignation  will  not  even  spenk  of  him  by  his 
name,  but  calls  him  contemptuously  "  the  son  of  this  bondwoninn  ，,  (ch.  xxi.  10). 
Abraham  was  very  grieved  ^ver.  11),  but  he  can  see  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
peace  in  his  encampment  unless  he  should  do  as  Sarah  wishes.  Two  jenlous  women 
are  enough  to  embitter  his  life,  and  bring  discord  eventually,  among  his  retainers. 
For  typical  reasons  the  banishment  was  permitted  by.  God  (vet.  】2투，  and  Abraham 
sends  both  away,  laden  probably  not  only  with  trinkets,  which  shall  suffice  for  barter, 
but  with  a  flask  of  water  and  strings  of  small  loaves.  Abraham  had  thus  to  sacrifice 
his  own  inclinations  in  Ishmael,  bis  son  after  the  flesh,  as  afterwards  his  will  in 
offering  up  Isaac,  his  child  of  promise.  Away  towards  Egypt  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
travel.  Tihey  enter  the  wilderness  of  Beereheba.  Happiness  and  home  is  behind  ； 
desolateness,  dreariness,  lonely  joumeyings,  imminent  dangers  from  the  wild  beasts 
and  fierce  hordes  of  men,  with  Egypt,  before  them.  Hagar,  with  bread  dry  and 
water  spent,  losing  her  way,  waits  tor  some  one  to  guide.  Unable  to  proceed,  she 
and  her  son  sink  down  to  die,  to  perish  in  the  scorching  heat  from  that  most  fearful 
of  all  deprivations,  water.  Hagar,  with  bitter  memories  of  lost  happiness  and 
unjust  treatment  crowding,  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  her  son's  woe  and  sound  of  h's 
moaning,  therefore  removes  to  a  slight  distance,  that  she  miglit  not  see  his  death  nor 
disturb  it  as  Bhe  sought  to  ease  her  poor  heart  with  tears.  Oh,  what  moral  beauty 
blossoms  in  the  desert  in  the  matemnl  Iovb  of  tbis  outcast  bondwoman.  No  human 
eye  detects  it,  but  God  notices  and  hears  her  voice,  and  that  of  the  child.  Then 
comes  the  direction  from  heaven,  and  the  promise,  "  1  will  make  of  him  a  great 
nation."  We  are  told  immediately  afterwards  in  the  brief  record  concerning  Ishmael 
that "  God  was  with  the  lad,"  and  bo  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  We  notice  GodCs 
care  even  for  an  Iskmad,  for  one  who  would  appear  to  be  outside  all  covenant  bless- 
ings. He  was  one  whose  "  hand  was  to  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
against  him  "  (ch.  xvi.  12).    God  manifested  care,  however,  to  this  Ishmael —— 

L  By  preserving  his  life.  He  heard  his  cry  in  distress.  He  knew  his  needs. 
God  always  knows  our  needs  ；  whence  to  supply  them,  and  where  to  find  us  even  in 
the  wilderness.  A  well  of  water  is  unexpectedly  pointed  out  to  the  mother.  Her 
eyes  were  opened  to  see  its  whereabouts.  So  God  teaches  raany  a  mother,  that  she 
may  lead  her  children  to  the  well  of  living  water.  Every  life  preserved  is  only 
through  the  mercy  of  God.  "  In  his  hand  our  breath  is  "  (Dan.  v.  23).  There  is  a 
well  for  bondsmen  as  well  as  free.  Godfs  living  well  is  to  be  reached  in  any  position 
of  life.  It  is  near  to  as  when  we  think  it  far  off.  "  The  word  is  nigh  tbee,  m  thine 
heart,"  &c.  (Rom.  z.  8).  If  we  are  to  see  the  treasure,  our  spiritual  understanding 
must  be  quickened,  our  "  eyes  opened  "  bv  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  desire  to  know 
the  way  and  well  of  life,  we  can  pray  for  that  opening.  Only  as  we  have  this 
spiritual  sight  and  life  can  we  rejoice  in  the  present  existence,  in  our  preservation. 
God  preserved  Ishmael  that  ho  might  know  him. 

II.  G(»D  advanced  BIM  in  life.  He  was  with  】nm  as  he  grew  up,  nnd  gave  him 
favour  in  the  sight  of  others.  God  is  ever  seeking  by  liis  Holy  Spirit  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  worst  for  good.  If  we  have  any  prosperity  and  jfrow  up  to  influence, 
we  should  remember  that  it  is  from  God.  The  darkest  hour  for  Ishmael  had  ushered 
in  the  dawning  of  the  brightest  day.  God  knew  what  he  would  do  with  Ishmael. 
T^hmael  is  to  found  a  nation.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  same 
number  of  tribes  as  was  Israel  (ch.  xxv.  16).  He  found  various  scattered  people  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  but  the  tribes  descended  from  him  seem  to  have  absorbed  all 
others.  "What  an  honour  to  be  the  founder  of  a  house,  a  dynasty  ；  how  much  more 
of  a  nation  1   This  God  granted  to  an  Ishmael. 

III.  God  gave  him  skill.  "  He  became  an  archer."  He  had  to  learn  to  defend 
Limself,  and  secure  for  himself,  by  God's  help,  a  position.  Tlie  fighting  power  is  not 
the  highest,  but  man  has  always  had  to  protect  himself  before  he  could  make  pro- 
gress in  civilisation.   Alas,  when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  civilised  he  often  clings 
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to  the  old  habit,  and  still  loves  tlio  fighting.  The  archers,  like  Ishmael,  have  their 
sphere  as  well  as  the  shepherds,  like  Isaacs.  The  fiery  defenders  of  faith  and  the 
controversial  champions  of  the  truth  have  their  sphere  as  well  as  the  pious,  plodding 
pastors  of  Christ's  flock.  If  men  have  skill  for  the  one  thing,  let  tliem  not  despise 
•the  powera  of  others.  We  have  all  to  learn  to  appreciate  diversity  of  talents,  and 
to  remember  that  skill  in  any  work  is  the  outcome  of  independence,  resolution,  and 
energy.    Ishmael  had  been  endowed  with  these  by  God. 

IV.  QOD  FUBNI8HED  ISHMAEL  WITH  A  PLACE  OF  HABITATION.    He  gave  to  him  the 

desert  for  his  domain.  Here  he  might  roam  and  pitch  his  tent  at  his  own  suggestion, 
Qod  knew  that  the  hot  blood  of  his  Egyptian  mother,  which  coursed  in  his  veins, 
would  find  its  most  fitting  sphere  in  tne  desert  Instead  of  mingling  with  gentle 
herdsmen,  he  had  to  dwell  among  the  fierce  and  untrained  spirits  of  the  desert.  He 
became  an  ancestor  of  those  who  despised  town  life,  and  who  were  hardy  and  frugal 
enoa^h  to  exist  where  others  would  have  perished.  Thus  to  Ishmael,  the  desert,  with 
its  widespread,  sun-scorched  sands,  its  scant  herbage,  its  infrequent  wells  and  scat- 
tered oases,  became  a  fitting  home.  God  chose  for  him  his  dwelling-place,  and 
defined  for  him  the  bounds  of  his  habitation.  And  is  it  not  best  for  us  to  leave 
ourselves  in  God's  hands  ？  He  knows  best  where  to  place  any  of  us,  and  what  work 
to  give  us  to  do,  what  sphere  to  fill.  We  might  prefer  the  green  pasture  and  hills 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  of  the  Canaan  of  prosperity,  but  the  desert  of  trial 
and  loneliness  may  be  the  best  for  training  our  spirits.  We  may  have  losses  to 
endure  outwardly,  but  if  we  can  acquire  a  spirit  of  content  and  faith,  that  is  great 
gain.   That  spirit  will  lead  us  to  say,  "  He  shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  us. 

V,  God  also  insured  Ishmael^  honour  among  his  brethren.  He  was  to  u  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  his  brethren  "  (ch.  xvi.  12).  Though  cast  out  by  Abraham,  he 
was  not  cast  off  by  God  or  cut  off  from  all  interchange  with  others.  We  find  (ch. 
xxv.  6)  that  Abraham  gave  portions  to  the  sons  of  his  second  wife,  Keturah,  and 
sent  them  away.  Doubtless  he  pave  a  portion  to  Ishmael,  for  we  find  him  uniting 
with  Isaao  in  the  funeral  obsequies  \>f  his  father  (ch.  xxv.  9).  The  two  eons  were 
not  at  enmity  now.  Further,  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  his  union  with  his  brother, 
for  his  daughter  Bashemath  (ch.  xxxvi.  3)  married  £sau}  Isaac's  son.  Thus  two 
families  in  the  line  of  promise,  but  who  had  cast  themselves  out ~ Esau  by  bis  in- 
difference, and  Ishmael  by  his  mocking ~ were  united.  Thus,  although  of  fierce  and 
fiery  nature,  Ishmael  "  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren."  God  was  with  bim. 
He  had  a  shorter  life  than  Isaac.  Ishmael  died  at  130  years  old,  Isaac  at  180. 
Evidently  the  active,  restless,  wandering,  hazardous  life  was  more  wearing  and  con- 
suming than  the  calm  and  meditative  life  of  the  pastoral  Isaac.  But  when  he  died 
Grod  cared  for  him  as  well  as  for  Isaac,  only  his  purposes  with  respect  to  Isaac  were 
different  Isaac  was  an  ancestor  after  the  flesh  of  the  Messiah,  but  Ishmael  had  not 
that  honour.  Still  we  must  not  think  that  Qod  bad  cast  off  Ishmael,  and  left  him 
utterly  and  everlastingly  to  perish.  Our  God  cares  for  those  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  even  as  for  those  within.  The  former  have  not  taken  up  their  privileges, 
nor  seen  how  Christ  loves  them.  They  are  suffering  great  loss,  and  are  in  danger  of 
further  loss,  but  God  cares  for  and  pities  them.  He  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner. 
He  pitied  the  people  of  Nineveh,  sent  them  a  warning,  and  gave  them  space  for 
repentance.  He  healed  a  Naaman  ；  sent  his  prophet  to  dwell  with  a  woman  of 
Sarepta,  and  so  conferred  honour  upon  her  ；  ana  he  brought  a  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his 
right  mind  by  a  judicious  infliction.  All  this  was  mercy  shown  outside  the  pale  of 
Israel  to  those  who  would  be  accounted  as  Isbmaelites.  Ob,  how  much  more  widely 
flows  the  channel  of  Divine  mercy  and  love  than  we  imagine !  How  little  we  con- 
ceive the  depth  of  the  Father's  love  to  all  his  creatures  I  In  every  heart  be  is  seeking 
to  find  a  reflection  of  his  ima^e.  By  the  side  of  every  soul,  however  much  of  an 
Ishmaelite,  he  is  seeking  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  walk,  that  he  may  win  back  to  the 
fold  of  love  and  mercy.  Oh,  ye  who  think  yourselves  too  sinful  to  have  a  share  in 
the  Divine  compassion,  see  GodT8  treatment  of  an  Ishmael.  Remember  that  Christ 
came  "  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  God  is  merciful  even 
to  tlionghtle88  sinners,  and  gives  streams  in  the  desert  If  this  be  the  spirit  of  our 
God  and  Saviour,  should  it  not  teach  us  to  take  an  interest  in  all  ?  As  the  sun  when 
8e  ting  in  the  west  throws  his  golden  and  purple  rays  not  only  over  the  broad  ocean. 
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but  on  the  dank  ditches  of  the  meadows  and  the  puddles  of  the  street,  eo  should  we 
remember  that  there  is  no  heart  so  depraved  but  toe  love  of  God  in  Christ  may  Ught 
it  up.  If  only  we  looked  at  our  fellows  thus,  with  deeper  sympathy,  we  should  see 
thera  won  to  Christ. ― H. 


EXPOSITION, 


Ver.  22.  —  Ana  it  eam«  to  past  at  that  time, 

~ possibly  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  in- 
cident of  Uie  preceding  chapter,  but,  "ac- 
cording to  the  common  law  of  Hebrew  nar- 
rative, probably  not  long  after  the  birth  of 
Isaac"  (Murphy)— that  Ablmelech— the  king 
of  Gerar  (ch.  xx.  2  ；  xxvi.  1,  16>— and  Phi- 
ohol ~ if  the  name  be  Shemitic,  "mouth  of 
all,"  i.  e.  spokesman  of  all  (MurpLy),  ruler 
of  all  (Gesenius)  ； ' or  "the  distinguished " 
(Fiirst)  ；  believed  to  have  been  a  titular 
designation  of  the  Philistine  monarch's 
grand  vizier  or  prime  minister  (Lange, 
' Speaker's  Commentary,),  who  was  also ― 
the  chief  captain  of  his  hoit  (i.  e.  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  forces)  ipake  unto 
Abraham  (having  come  from  Gerar  for  the 
purpose),  laying,  God  is  with  thee  in  aU  that 
thou  doeit ᅳ" a  conviction  derived  from  his 
former  acquaintance  with  the  patriarch  (ch. 
xx.),  his  knowledge  of  Isaac's  birth,  and  his 
general  observation  of  the  patriardi's  pros- 
perity. 

Ver.  28.— How  therefore  iwear  onto  me 
here  by  God ~~ the  verb  to  swear  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  numeral  seven,  inasmuch 
as  the  septennary  number  was  sacred,  and 
oaths  were  confirmed  either  by  seven  sacri- 
fices (ch.  xxi.  28)  or  by  seven  witnesses  and 
pledges— that  thou  wilt  not  deal  fitliely  with 
me, ― literally,  if  thou  skalt  lie  unto  me;  b. 
common  form  of  oath  iu  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  other  member  of  the  sentence  is  for 
emphasis  left  unexpressed  (cf.  Ruth  i  17, 
and  vide  ch.  xiv.  23).  As  a  priuce,  Abime- 
lech  was  afraid  of  Abraham's  growing  power  ； 
as  a  good  man,  he  insures  the  safety  of  him- 
self and  his  dominions  not  by  resorting  to 
war,  but  by  forming  an  amicable  treaty  with 
hin  neighbour ― nor  with  my  ion,  nor  with 
my  ion' ■  ton: ― airipfta  icai  ovo/ia  (LXX.)  ； 
posteri  et  sdrps  (Vulgate)  ；  offspring  and 

Erogeny  (Kalisch)  ；  kith  and  kin  (Murphy)— 
ut  aeoording  to  the  kindnen  that  I  lxave 
don«  onto  thee  {vide  ch.  xx.  15),  thou  shalt 
do  onto  me,  and  to  the  land  wherein  thou 
hast  lojonrned ― the  land  being  put  for  the 
people  (cf.  Numb.  xir.  13). 

Ver.  24.  —And  Abraham  laid,  I  will  iw«ar. 
Only  before  concluding  the  agreement  there 
was  a  matter  of  a  more  personal  character 
that  required  settlement 

Ver.  25.— And  Abraham  reproved  (liter- 
ally, reasoned  with,  and  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of)  Ablmeleeh  (who  was,  nutil  informed, 
entirely  tmacqaaiuted  with  the  action  of  his 


senrants)  beeanse  of  a  well  of  water,  which 
Abimeleeh's  servants  had  yiolentlj  taken 
awaj.  The  greatest  possible  injury  of  a 
material  kind  that  could  be  done  to  a  nomade 
chief  was  the  abstraction  of  his  water  sup- 
pliea  Hence  "the  ownership  of  wells  in 
ralestino  was  as  jealously  guarded  as  the 
possession  of  a  mine  in  our  own  "  (Inglis). 
Contests  for  wells  "are  now  very  common 
all  over  the  country,  but  more  especially  in 
the  southern  deserts "  (Thomson,  'Land  and 
Book/ p.  559). 

Ver.  26.— And  Abimeleoh  t&id.  I  wot  not 
who  hath  done  thia  thing.  There  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Philis- 
tine monarch  in  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of 
the  act  of  robbery  committed  by  liis  servants. 
Neither  didst  thou  tell  me,  neiUiar  y«t  heard 
I  of  it,  but  to  day.  The  prince  rather  com- 
plains that  Abraham  had  done  him  an  in- 
justice. 

Ver.  27.— And  Abraham  took  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  Abimaleeh.  As 

the  usual  covenant  presents  (cf.  1  Kings  xv. 
19  ；  Isa.  zxx.  6  ；  xxziz.  1).  And  botli  of 
them  made  a  oovenant  As  already  Mamre, 
Aner,  and  Eshcol  had  formed  a  league  with 
the  patriarch  (vide  ch.  xiv.  13). 

Vers.  28— 30.— And  Abraham  s«t  leven 
ewe  lambs  of  th«  flock  by  themselres  (de- 
signing by  another  covenant  to  secure  him- 
self against  future  invasion  of  his  rights). 
And  Abimeleoh  said  wito  AbrahAmt  What 
mean  these  i6T«n  ewe  Iambi  which  thou 
hast  set  by  themselves  ！  And  h«  said,  For 
these  seven  «we  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of 
mj  hand,  that  they  may  be  a  witness  unto 
me,— that  this  peculiar  kind  of  oath  never 
occurs  again  in  Old  Testament  history  is  no 
proof  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  narra- 
tive (Bohlen)  ；  on  the  contrarv,  "  that  the 
custom  existed  in  primitive  Hebrew  times  is 
shown  by  the  word  which  had  early 

passed  into  the  language,  and  which  would 
oe  inexplicable  without  the  existence  of  such 
a  custom  "  (HSvernick) —that  I  have  digged 
this  welL 

Ver.  31.— Wherefore  he  called  that  plaea 
Beer-sheba.  I.e.  11  the  well  of  the  oath," 
6piap  6pKt<Tfiov  (LXX.，  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Bosenmiiller),  or  the  well  of  the  seven  (Keil), 
rather  than  the  seven  wells  (Lange)  ；  dis- 
covered by  Robinson  in  Bir-es-seoa,  in  the 
Wady-es-8eba,  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of 
Hebron,  with  two  deep  wells  of  excellent 
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water.  "The  great  well  has  an  internal 
diameter  at  the  mouth  of  twelve  feet  six 
inches,  or  a  circumference  of  nearly  forty 
feet  The  shaft  is  formed  of  excellent 
masomy  to  a  great  depth  until  it  reaches  the 
rock,  and  at  this  juncture  a  spring  trickles 
perpetually.  Around  the  mouth  of  th«  well 
is  a  circnlar  course  of  masonry,  topped  by  a 
circular  parapet  of  about  a  foot  high  ；  and 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  are  stone 
troughs  placed  in  a  concentric  circle  with  the 
well,  the  sides  of  which  have  deep  indentions 
made  by  the  wear  of  ropes  on  the  upper 
edges.  The  second  well,  about  200  yards 
farther  south,  is  not  more  than  five  feet  in 
diameter,  but  is  formed  of  equally  good 
masonir,  and  furnishes  equally  ffood  water  " 
(vide  '  Byeways  in  Palestine,  by  James 
Finn,  M.K.A.S.,  p.  190).  Beoanse  there 
they  iware  both  of  th«m. 

Ver.  88.— And  Abraham  planted— as  a 
sign  of  bis  peaceful  occupation  of  the  soil 
(Calvin)  ；  as  a  memorial  of  the  transaction 
about  the  well  ('  Speaker's  Commentary ')  ；  or 
simply  as  a  shade  for  his  tent  (Rosenmiiller)  ； 
scarcely  as  an  oratory  (Bush,  Kalisch)— a 
grore the  7^ ~ wood,  plantation  (Taigums, 
Vulgate,  Samaritan,  Eimchi)  ；  a  field,  dpovpav 


(LXX.) ~ was  probably  the  Tamarix  Afri- 
canoe  (Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Delitzsch,  Rosen- 
miiller, Kalisch),  which,  besides  being  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  Petnea,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  growing  near  the  ancient  Beer-sheba ― 
in  Beer-iheba,  and  called  there  (not  beneath 
the  tree  or  in  the  grove,  but  in  the  place)  on 
the  name  of  the  lord,— Jehovah  (vide  ch. 
xiL  8  ；  xiii  4) ᅳ th«  eyarlafting  God— liter- 
ally, the  God  of  eternity  (LXX.,  Vulgate, 
Onkelo8)  ；  not  in  contrast  to  heathen  deities, 
who  are  born  and  die  (Clericus),  but  "  as  the 
everlasting  Vindicator  of  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  as  the  infallible  Source  of  the  believer's 
rest  and  peace  "  (Murphy). 

Ver.  34.— And  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
Philistine^  land  many  days.  The  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  statement  of  this 
verse  and  that  of  ver.  32  may  be  removed  by 
supposing  either,  (1)  that  as  the  land  of  the 
Pniiistines  had  no  fixed  boundary  toward  the 
desert,  Beer-sheba  may  at  this  time  have  been 
claimed  for  the  kingdom  of  Gerar  (Keil)  ；  or, 
(2)  that  as  Beer-sheba  was  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  Philistines'  territory,  Abraham 
must  frequently  have  sojourned  in  their 
country  while  pasturing  his  flocks  (Rosen- 
muller). 


HOMILBTICa 

Vers.  22 -" 34. "-  Abimelech  and  Abraham,  or  ancient  covenanters.  I.  The 
political  alliance.  1.  The  contemplated  object  Peace.  What  modern  raonarchu 
mostly  desire  at  the  close  of  exhausting  campaigns  is  here  sought  before  campaigns 
'    •      2.  The  covenanting  parties.   Tv  -  •     •        *  " 


begin.  2.  The  covenanting  parties.  Two  powerful  princes,  in  their  conduct  exem- 
plSying  the  spirit  of  unity  and  peace  which  should  bind  together  private  persons  in 
their  daily  intercourse,  as  well  as  kings  and  nations  in  their  political  alliance.  3. 


The  impillina  motives.  Worldly  policy  may  have  urged  Abimelech  to  cement  a 
league  with  the  powerful  chieftain  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  religious  affinity  would 
also  6eem  to  have  exercfaed  an  influence  in  drawing  bim  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
one  who  appeared  to  enjoy  celestial  protection.  Good  men  mostly  desire  to  have  the 
saints  as  mends,  and  even  tbe  wicked  can  perceive  an  advantage  in  being  allied  to 
the  righteous.  Abraham's  acquiescence  in  the  king's  proposal  was  no  doubt  dictated 
oy  a  peaceable  disposition,  a  sense  of  equity,  a  spirit  of  contentment,  and  an  unwaver- 
ing confidence  in  God.  4.  The  public  ceremonial.  The  alliance  was  contracted  (1) 
by  means  of  amicable  conference,  and  (2)  with  the  sanctions  of  religion. 

II.  Thb  friendly  BEMON8TRANCE.  1.  The  palpable  injury.  The  herdsmen  of 
the  king  had  appropriated  Abraham's  well.  God's  people,  though  expected  meekly 
to  suffer  wrong,  cannot  always  help  seeing  that  it  is  wrong  they  suffer.  Nor  are 
they  called  upon  to  bear  what  by  lawful  means  they  are  able  to  redress.  A  good 
man  is  entitled  to  be  careful  of  his  property,  to  preserve  it  from  damage,  protect  it 
from  theft,  and  recover  it  when  stolen  or  lost.  2.  The  mistaken  cltarge.  Abraham} 
thinking  the  herdsmen  had  acted  on  their  master's  orders,  reproved  Abimelech.  This, 
however,  was  an  error,  which  shows  (1)  that  a  person  cannot  always  be  held  respon- 
sible for  what  his  servants  do,  (2)  that  it  is  wrong  to  judge  on  insufficient  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  characters  and  conduct  or  others,  and  (3)  that  in  making 
charges  or  preferring  complaints  it  is  well  to  avoid  both  heat  of  temper  and  severity 
of  language.  3.  The  scUufactorif  explanation.  Abimelech  declared  himself  per- 
fectly unacquainted  with  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  Abraham,  and  imme- 
diately returned  the  well,  which  discovers  how  easily  misunderstandings  might  be 
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removed  if,  instead  of  harbouring  enmity,  men  would  resort  to  friendly  conference. 
It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  him  who  has  a  grievance  to  reveal  it,  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
him  who  has  caused  the  grievance  to  remove  it.  4.  The  prudent  measure  Abra- 
ham gave  Abimelech  seven  ewe  larabs  as  a  witness  that  he  had  digged  the  well,  and 
consequently  had  a  right  to  its  possession.  Seemingly  betraying  a  secret  suspicion  of 
the  pnnce's  veracity,  the  act  aimed  at  preventing  any  recarrence  of  the  grievance, 
and  in  this  li^ht  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  Abimelech.  Good  men  should 
not  only  rectify  the  wrongs  they  do  to  one  another,  but  adopt  all  wiao  precautions 
against  their  repetition. 

III.  The  pleasing  besult.  1.  Peace  established,  Abimelech  and  Phichol,  havine 
accomplished  their  mission,  returned  to  Philistia.  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers, 
and  "  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  publisheth  peace."  2. 
Peace  commemorated,  Abraham  instituted  two  memorials  of  the  important  trans- 
actions, nnming  the  well  Beersheba,  and  planting  a  tamarisk  beside  bis  tent.  It  is 
good  to  remember  GodT8  mercies,  of  which  national  and  civil  quietude  is  one  of  the 

reatest,  and  it  is  becoming  to  erect  memorials  of  both  privileges  and  obligations. 
Peace  enjoyed*  Abraham  called  on  the  name  of  tne  everlasting  God.  As  a 
planter  of  tamarisks,  the  patriarch  has  been  styled  the  father  of  civilisation  ；  it  is 
more  important  to  remark  that  he  never  neglected  to  worship  God  himself  and 
publish  bis  salvation  to  others.   Happy  they  who  can  do  both  in  peace  I 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  22 ~ 34. ~~ A  covenant  between  the  vatriarck  and  the  Philistine  king.  Abra- 
ham a  sojourner  in  that  land,  afterwards  the  troubler  of  Israel  ；  for  his  sake  as  disci- 
pline, for  their  sakes  as  opportunity.  1.  God's  care  for  those  beyond  the  covenant. 
A  Beersheba  in  a  heathen  land.  2.  The  things  of  this  world  made  a  channel  of  higher 
blessings.  The  covenant  arising  out  of  bodily  wants  a  civil  agreement  The  oath 
a  testimony  to  God  where  reverently  made.  3.  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Beersheba,  the  revelation  of  Jehovah,  the  little  company  of 
believers.  4.  The  blessing  made  manifest  The  days  spent  in  Philistia  left  behind 
them  some  enlightenment.  5.  Adaptation  of  Divine  truth  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
sent.  Abraham  8  name  of  God,  Jehovah  El  Olam  ；  the  two  revelations,  the  God  of 
nature  and  the  God  of  grace.  Tho  name  of  the  Lord  itself  an  invitation  to  believe 
and  live.  Paul  at  Athens  adapted  himself  in  preaching  to  the  people's  knowledge 
while  leading  them  to  faith. ― K. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Ver.  1.  ― And  it  came  to  paw— the  alleged 
mythical  character  of  the  present  narrative 
(De  Wette,  Bohlen)  is  discredited  not  more 
by  express  Scripture  statement  (Heb.  xi.  17 
― 19)  than  by  its  own  inherent  difficulties ― 
after ― how  long  after  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  circumstance  that  Isaac  was  now 
a  grown  lad,  capable  of  undertaking  a  three 
days'  journey  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles ― these 
things  (literally,  wordsf  of  benediction,  pro- 
mise, tnal  that  had  gouo  before— that  God ― 
literally,  the  Elohim、  i  e.  neither  Satan,  as 
in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  compared  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  (Schelling,  Stanley),  nor  Abraham 
himself,  in  tho  seuse  that  a  subjective  im- 
pulse on  tho  part  of  the  patriarch  supplied 
the  formal  basis  of  the  subsequent  transac- 
tion (Kurtz,  Oehler)  ；  but  the  El-Olam  of  ch. 
zxi  82,  the  term  Elohim  being  employed 


by  the  historian  not  because  vers.  1 ~ IS 
are  Elohistic  (Tuch,  Bleek,  Davidson,) ~~ a 
hypothesis  inconsistent  with  the  internal 
unity  of  the  chapter,  "which  is  joined  together 
like  cast-iron "  (Oehler),  and  in  particular 
with  the  use  of  Moriah  in  ver.  2  (Hengston- 
bcrg), ― but  to  indicate  the  true  origin  of 
the  after-mentioned  trial,  which  proceeded 
neither  from  Satanic  instigation  nor  ftx)m 
subjective  impulse,  but  from  God  (Keil) ― 
did  tempt— not  solicit  to  sin  (James  i  18), 
but  test  or  prove  (Exod.  xvi.  4  ；  Dent  viii 
2 ;  xiiL  3  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31  ；  Ps.  xxvi  2) 
― Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,— in  a  dream- 
vision  of  the  night  (Eich-horn,  Langel  but 
certainly  in  an  audible  voice  which  previous 
experience  enabled  him  to  recognise ― Abra- 
ham :  and  he  laid,  Behold,  bere  I  am. 
"These  brief  introductions  of  the  convers- 
ation express  the  great  tension  and  appli- 
cation of  the  human  mind  in  those  momenta 
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in  a  striking  way,  and  serve  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  us  for  the  importance  of  the 
conversation  "  (Lange). 

Ver.  2.— And  he  said,  Take  now— "the 
K.P  modifies  the  command,  and  seems  to 
express  tliat  Elobim  wished  to  receive  the 
sacrifice  as  a  free-will  offering  "  (Lange)— thy 
son  (not  a  lamb,  but  thv  child),  thine  only 
son ― not  oyairtjTdv  (LXA. ),  but  unigenitum 
(Vulgate),  meaning  the  only  son  of  Sarah, 
the  onljr  legitimate  offspring  he  possessed,  the 
only  heir  of  the  promise,  the  only  child  that 
remained  to  him  after  Ishmael  s  departure 
(cf.  o  novoytviiQt  John  i  18) ~~ Isaac,  whom 
tbon  love8t, ― or,  whom  thou  lovest,  Isaac  ； 
the  order  and  accumulation  of  the  terms 
being  calculated  to  excite  the  parental  affec- 
tion of  the  patriarch  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  to  render  compliauce  with  the  Divine 
demand  a  trial  of  tne  utmost  severity— and 
get  thee— literally,  go  for  thyself  (cf.  ch. 
xiL  1  ；  xxl  16)— into  the  land  of  Moriah. 
Moriab  =  vision  (Vulgate,  Symmachus,  Sa- 
maritan), worship  (OnKelos,  Jonathan),  high 
(LXX.),  rebellious  (Murphy)  ；  hut  rather 
a  compound  of  JV  and  nb,  meaning  God  is 
my  instructor,  alluding  to  the  temple  from 
wnich  the  law  should  afterwards  proceed 
(Kalisch),  or,  better,  of  ？ V  and  nfcO,  and 
signify ing  "the  shown  of  Jehovah,"  i.  e, 
the  revelation  or  manifestation  of  Jehovah 
(Heiigstenberg,  Kurtz,  Keil,  kc.)  ；  or  "the 
chosen,"  i.  e.  "pointed  out  of  God,"  with 
reference  to  its  selection  as  the  site  of  the 
Divine  sanctuary  (Gesenius),  or  rather  because 
there  God  provided  and  pointed  out  the 
sacrifice  which  he  elected  to  accept  (I^inge). 
And  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering 
not  make  a  spiritual  surrender  of  him  in 
and  through  a  burnt -offering  (Heiigstenberg, 
Lange),  but  actually  present  him  as  a  holo- 
caust. That  Abraham  did  not  stagger  on 
receiving  this  astounding  injunction  may 
be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  tlie 
practice  of  ofifcriDg  human  sacrifices  prevailed 
among  the  early  Chaldaaiis  and  Canaanites, 
and  that  as  yet  do  formal  prohibition,  like 
that  of  the  Mosaic  code,  had  been  issued 
against  them— upon  one  of  the  mountains ― 
not  Moreh  in  Sichem  (Tuch,  Michaelis, 
Stanley,  Grove,  et  alii),  which  was  too  dis- 
tant, but  Moriah  at  Jerusalem  (Heiigstenberg, 
Kurtz,  Keil,  Kalisch),  where  subsequently 
God  appeared  to  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16), 
and  tne  temple  of  Solomon  was  built  (2 
Chron.  iil  1)— which  I  will  tell  thee  of— 
i*  e.  point  out  (probably  by  secret  inspiration) 
as  thou  proceede8t 


Ver.  3.— And  Abraham  ros«  up  early  in 
tb«  morning,— n  habit  of  the  patriarch's 
after  receiving  a  Divine  communication  (cf. 


«  h.  xix.  27  ；  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  14) ― and  taddlad 
Us  «m,  and  took  two  of  Mi  young  men 


with  him  (the  ass  for  the  wood,  and  the 
young  men  for  the  ass),  and  Isaac  hii  son 

(explaining  to  him  as  yet  only  his  intention 
to  offer  sacrifice  upon  a  distant  mountain), 
and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering 
(obviously  with  his  own  hands),  and  rose  up 
(expressive  of  resolute  determination),  and 
went  nnto  (or  towards)  the  place  of  whioh 
God  had  told  him— literally,  the  Elohim  had 
spoken  to  him.  The  accumulation  of  brief, 
sententious  clauses  in  this  verse  admirably 
represents  the  calm  deliberation  and  unflinch- 
ing heroism  with  which  the  patriarch  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  Divine  command. 

Ver.  4. ― Then  on  the  third  day- -Jeru- 
salem, being  distant  from  Beersheba  about 
twenty  and  a  half  hours'  journey  according  to 
Robinson,  could  easily  be  within  eight  on  the 
third  day— Abraliam  lifted  np  his  eyai, ― 
not  implying  that  the  object  of  vision  was 
above  nim  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  10)— and  saw  the 
place  (which  Calvin  conjectures  he  had  pre- 
viously beheld  in  vision)  Afar  off.  Though 
Blount  Moriah  cannot  be  seen  by  the  traveller 
from  Beersheba  till  within  a  distance  of  three 
miles  (Stanley,  'Sinai and  Palestine,' p.  251), 
the  place  or  region  where  it  is  can  be  detected 
(Kalisch). 

Ver.  5.  ᅳ  And  Abraham  said  nnto  his 
yoang  men,  Abide  ye  (for  similar  forms  of 
expression  cf.  ch.  xii  1  ；  xxi.  6  ；  xxii.  2) 
here  with  the  ass  ；  ᅳ- partly  because  the 
beast  required  watching,  though  chiefly  be- 
cause the  coutemplated  sacrifice  was  too 
solemn  for  any  eyes  but  God's  to  witness ― 
and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  And 
worship,  And  come  again  to  you.  An  act 
of  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
(Enobel,  Kalisch,  Murphy)  ；  an  unconscious 
prophecy  (Lyra,  Junius,  Kashi)  ；  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hopeful  wish  (Lange)  ；  a  somewhat 
confused  utterance  (Calvin,  Keil)  ；  the  voice 
of  his  all-conquering  faith  (Augustine,  Calvin. 
Wordsworth,  Bush,  'Speaker's  Comraentaiy, 
Inglis),  which  last  seems  the  teaching  of 
Heb.  ■  19. 

Ver.  6. ― And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of 
the  burnt  offering,  and  laid  it  npon  Isaao 
his  son; ― instinctively  the  mind  reverts  to 
the  cross-bearing  of  Abraham's  greater  Son 
(John  xix.  17)— and  he  took  the  fire  in 
his  hand,  And  a  knife  (to  him  terribly  sug- 
gestive weapons)  ；  and  they  went  both  of 
them  together.  Doubtless  in  silence  on 
Abraham  s  part  and  wonder  on  Isaac's,  since 
aa  yet  no  declaration  had  been  made  of  the 
true  purpose  of  their  journey. 

Ver.  7. ― And  Isaac  spoke  to  Abraham  Ms 
fitther,-— during  the  progress  of  the  journey, 
after  leaving  the  young  men,  solitude  inviting 
him  to  give  expression  to  thoughts  which 
had  been  rising  in  his  bosom,  but  which  the 
presence  of  companions  had  constrained  him 
to  suppress—and  laid,  Mj  father a  tenn 
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of  filial  reverence  and  endearment  that  most 
have  lacerated  Abraham's  heart  As  used 
by  Isaac  it  signified  a  desiro  to  interrogate 
his  parent 우 and  he  said,  H«n  am  I*  my  ion 
(literally,  Behold  m€，  my  son  =  Well,  my 
eon,  what  is  it?  in  colloquial  English).  And 
he  laid.  Behold  the  fire  and  wood :  but 
where  is  th«  Umb  for  a  burnt  offorin^. 
Another  hint  that  the  sacrificial  system  did 
not  originate  with  Moses. 

Ver.  8. —  And  Abraham  said,  Mj  ton, 
Ood  will  provide  himMlf  a  lamb  for  a 
burnt  oflbfing :— the  utterance  of  heroic 
faith  rather  than  the  laiiffuage  of  pious 
dissimulation  {vide  on  ver.  6>— io  they  went 
both  of  them  together.  To  see  in  this  twice- 
repeated  expression  a  type  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  work  of 
redemption  (Wordsworth)  is  not  exegesis. 

Ver.  9.  ―  And  they  eam«  to  the  plaee 
wMoh  Ood  h«d  told  him  of;  and  AbnthAin 
built  an  altar  there, ~ t.  e.  upon  the  mountain 
summit  or  slope  (ver.  2)— and  laid  the  wood 
in  order  (it  is  scarcely  likely  that  Isaac 
ma  permitted  to  assist  in  these  affecting 
preparations),  and  bonnd  Isaac  hif  ion, ― 
who  must  have  acquiesced  in  his  father's 
purpose,  and  thereby  evinced  his  faith  in  the 
Divine  commandment  The  term  "bound," 
though  seeming  to  convey  the  idea  of  violence, 
derives  its  significance  from  the  binding  of 
the  sacrificial  victim— and  laid  him  on  the 
altar  on  the  wood.  The  feelings  of  the 
patriarch  throughout  this  transaction  are 
simply  inconceivable. 

Ver.  10.— And  Abraham  itretched  forth 
hii  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  hit  son 
― who  even  in  the  last  moment  offers  no 
resistance,  but  behaves  like  a  type  of  lihn 
who  was  】ed  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter 
(Isa.  liii.  7). 

Ver.  11.— And  th«  angel  of  the  Lord ~ 
Maleach  Jehovah  (vide  cL  xvi.  7)  ；  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative  at  this  point  not 
as  a  Jeliovistic  alteration  (Bleek,  Ealiscb, 
et  alii),  but  because  the  God  of  redemption 
now  interposes  for  the  deliverance  of  both 
Isaac  and  Abraham  (Hengstenberg)— c*lled 
unto  him  out  of  heAvan,  And  laid,  Abraham, 
Abraham  (the  repetition  denotes  urgency, 
as  contrasted  with  ver.  1):  and  h«  said, 
Here  am  I. 

Ver.  12. ― And  h«  said.  Lay  not  thine 
hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any 
thing  unto  Mm.  Abraham's  surrender  of 
the  son  of  his  affections  having  been  com- 
plete, there  was  no  need  to  push  the  trial 
further.  The  voice  from  heaven  has  been 
accepted  as  evidence  of  God's  rejection  of 
human  sacrifices  (Lange,  MurpLy),  only  that 
is  not  assigned  as  the  reason  for  Isaac's 
deliverance.  For  now  I  know ~ literally, 
have  known;  not  caused  thee  to  know 
(Augustine),  but  caused  others  to  kaow 


e)  ；  or  the  words  are  used  anthropomor- 
-''  (Calvin )—th*t  thou  fearett  Ood, ᅳ 
u^wrurh;  the  Divine  intention  being  to 
characterise  the  patriarch  as  a  God-fearing 
man,  and  not  simply  as  a  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  (cf.  Quarry  '  on  Genesis,'  p.  460) " 
•eeing ~~ literally,  and  (sc.  in  proof  thereof) 수> 
tbon  halt  not  witUiald  thy  ion,  Uiine  only 
son  from  me.  Kai  ouk  lfti<ru»  rov  viov  vov 
Ayairtirov  di  i/il  (LXX. ).  Cf.  2>c  7«  row  iitoB 
inov  oiK  i^tivaro  (Rom.  viiL  32),  as  applied 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In  this  verse  the 
an^l  of  Jehovah  identifies  himself  with 
Elohim. 

Ver.  13. ― And  Abimham  lifted  np  hii  eyes 

(in  the  direction  of  the  voice),  and  looked, 
and  behold  behind  him— either  at  his  back 
(Fiiret,  Eeil}  Lange,  Murphy),  or  in  the 
background  of  the  altar,  t.  «.  in  fhmt  of  him 
(Gesenius,  Ealisch).  The  LXX.,  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  mistaking  Viyt  for  in^,  read  "one," 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  sense  or  pictur. 
esqueness  of  the  composition ― a  nun— ； 
in  the  component  letters  of  which  cabalistic 
writers  find  the  initial  letters  of  ITn^l* 
D^rpj}?,  God  will  provide  for  himself  (ver.  8  ; 
vide  Glass,  'PhiL  Tract.,'  p.  196).  In  the 
animal  itself  the  Fathers  (Augustine,  Ter- 
tullian,  Ori^en,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Ambrose)  rightly  discerned  a  type  of  Christ, 
though  it  is  fanciful  to  detect  a  shadow  of 
the  crown  of  thonis  in  the  words  that  follow 
— eaught  in  a  thioket  bj  hii  horns  (the 
sebach  being  the  intertwined  branches  of 
trees  or  brushwood) :  and  Abraham  went 
and  took  th«  ram,  and  (though  not  directed 
what  to  do,  yet  with  a  fine  spiritual  instinct 
discerning  tne  Divine  purpose)  offered  him 
up  for  a  burnt  offering  in  the  itead  of  his 
son— whom  he  thus  received  from  the  dead 
as  in  a  figure  (Heb.  xi.  19). 

Ver.  14.— And  Abraham  ealled  th«  naint 
of  tliat  place  Jehovah-jireh  ：—u  e.  the  Lord 
will  provide  (Jonathan,  Calvin,  Rosenmullor, 
Keil}  &c.)，  rather  than  the  Lord  selects,  or 
looks  out,  i.  e.  the  sacrifices  to  be  afterwards 
offered  in  the  temple  worship  on  Moriah 
(Ealiscb)  ；  or,  the  Lord  shall  appear  (Oort, 
Kuenen),  which  overlooks  the  manifest  alla- 
aion  to  ver.  8 ― as  it  is  said  to  this  day, or, 
so  that  it  is  said  ；  cf.  ch.  xiii.  16  (Keil) — la 
th«  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  teen ~ or 
it  shall  be  provided "  (Gesenius,  Rosen- 


miiller,  Dathe,  '  Speaker's  Commentary  ，)， 
though  by  competent  authorities  it  Las  been 
otherwise  rendered 


teut  authorities  it  Las  1 
"In  the  mount  the  Lord 


shall  appear,  or  be  seen "  (LXX.)  ；  "in  tbe 
the  I  ' 


mount  toe  Lord  will  see, or  provide"  (Vulgate, 
Syriac,  Samaritan)  ；  "in  the  mount  of  the 
iiord  he  will  be  seen "  (Murphy)  ；  "in  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  one  shall  be  seen,"  or 
"people  appear,"  i.  e.  the  people  of  God 
shall  gather  on  this  mouutaxn  for  worship 
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(Kalisch)  ；  "on  the  mountain  where  Jehovah 
appears"  (Keil).  Amidst  such  a  conflict  of 
interpretations  absolute  certainty  is  perhaps 
unattainable  ；  but  the  sense  of  the  proverb 
will  probably  be  expressed  by  understanding 
it  to  mean  that  on  the  mount  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  Jehovah  would  afterwards  reveal 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  as  he 
then  interposed  for  the  help  of  Abraham ᅳ 
a  prophecy  which  was  afterwards  fulfilled  in 
the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  glory  given 
in  the  Solomonic  temple  and  in  the  incar- 
nation of  Jesus  Christ 

Vera.  15— 18.— And  the  angel  of  th«  Lord 
called  onto  Abraham  out  of  heftyen  the 
second  time, ~ the  object  of  the  first  call 
having  been  to  arrest  the  consummation  of 
the  fatal  deed  which  threatened  Isaac's  life, 
and  to  declare  the  Divine  satisfaction  with 
the  patriarch's  complete  spiritual  surrender 
of  his  son,  the  purpose  of  the  second  was  to 
renew  the  promise  in  reward  for  his  fidelity 
and  obedience » and  said,  By  myself  have  I 
•worn,  ―  by  my  word  (Onkelos)  ；  by  my 
name  (Arabic)  ；  equivalent  to  by  himself,  by 
his  soul  (Jer.  11  14),  or  by  his  holiness  (Amos 
iv.  2)— an  anthropomorphism  by  which  God 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  pledges  the  per- 
fection of  his  Divine  personality  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  ；  an  act  which  he 
never  again  repeats  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  patriarchs.  The  oath  here  given  to 
Abranam  (frequently  referred  to  in  later 
Scripture :  ch.  xxiv.  7  ；  xxvi.  3 ;  1.  24  ；  Exod. 
ziiL  5,  11  ；  xxxii.  13  ；  xxxiii  1  ；  Isa.  xlv. 
23  ；  Heb.  vi.  18)  is  con^rmed  by  the  addition 
of— taith  the  Lord, ― literally,  the  utterance 
of  Jehovah;  like  the  Latin  ait,  irvquit 
thminus,  the  usual  prophetic  phrase  accom- 


TOnving  Divine  oracles 
Ezek.  v.  11  ： 


(cf.  Isa.  iiL  15  ； 
Amos  vi.  S)t  though  occurring 
hi  the  Pentateuch  only  here  and  in  Num. 
xiv.  28— for  beoAnse  thou  hast  done  this 
thing,  and  hatt  not  withheld  thy  ion,  thine 
only  son  (vide  supra,  ver.  12  ；  from  which 
the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan  insert  here 
the  words  "from  me"):  that  in  blening 
I  will  blest  thee,  and,  mnltiplying,  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heATen, 
and  at  the  sand  whioh  is  upon  the  tea  shore; 
—literally,  upon  the  lip  of  the  sea;  a  repe- 
tition ana  accumulation  of  the  promises  pre- 
viously made  to  the  patriarch  concerning  his 
■  cf.  ch.  xii.  2,  3  ；  xiii.  14— 16  ；  xv.  5  ; 
xvii.  1—8),  with  the  special  amplification 
following— and  thy  teed  ihall  poneM  (i.  e. 
occupy  by  force)  the  gate  of  lui  enemies  ；— 
shall  conquer  thoir  armies  and  capture  their 
cities  (Keil,  Murphy)  ；  though  that  the 
spiritual  sense  of  entering  in  through  the 
doorway  of  their  susceptibilities  in  conversion 
(Lange)is  not  to  be  overlooked  maybe  inferred 
from  the  appended  prediction— and  in  thj 
seed  nhAll  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
bleued  (vide  ch.  xii.  3,  where  "families  of 
the  옵 round,'  occur  as  the  equivalent  of 
"  nations  of  the  earth  ")  ；  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  mj  voice*  Originally  unconditional 
in  its  grant,  the  promise  is  here  distinctly- 
declared  to  be  renewed  to  him  as  one  who, 
besides  being  justified  and  taken  into  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  had  through  trial  and 
obedience  attained  to  the  spiritual  patri- 
archate of  a  numerous  posterity. 

Vcr.  19. ~~ So  Abraham  returned  unto  his 
young  men,  and  they  rose  up  and  went 
together  to  Beer-shaba  ；  and  Abraham  dwelt 
At  Beer-iheba. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—19. -- Mount  Moriah、  or  the  mount  of  sacrifice,  I.  Abraham's  trial. 
1.  Divine  in  its  origin.  However  explained,,  the  appalling  ordeal  through  which 
the  patriarch  at  this  time  passed  was  expressly  created  for  him  by  Elohim.  Only  he 
who  made  the  human  heart  can  adequately  search  it  ；  and  he  alone  who  has  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  standard  of  moral  excellence  can  pronounce  upon  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  his  creatures.  2.  Unexpected  in  its  coming.  After  all  that  had  preceded, 
it  might  have  been  anticipated  thut  not  only  were  the  patriarch's  trials  over,  but  that 
the  need  for  such  discipline  in  his  case  no  longer  existed.  It  shows  that  neither 
length  of  years  nor  ripeness  of  grace,  neither  conscious  enjoyment  of  Divine  favour 
nor  previous  experience  of  suffering,  can  exempt  from  trial  or  place  beyond  the  need 
of  testing;  and  that  mostly  u  temptations "  come  at  unexpected  times,  and  in 
unlooked-for  ways.  3.  Severe  in  Us  form.  Trials  to  be  efficient  must  be  graduated 
to  the  strength  of  those  they  design  to  test.  Only  a  temptation  of  great  force  could 
be  of  service  in  the  case  of  moral  heroism  like  Abraham's.  The  intensity  of  the 
strain  put  upon  his  soul  by  the  astounding  order  to  make  a  holocaust  of  Isaac 
simply  baffles  description.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  Abraham  was  not  un- 
familiar with  the  practice  of  offering  human  victims,  as  it  prevailed  among  the 
Canaanites  and  early  Chaldeans,  painful  doubt  must  have  insinuated  itself  into  his 
mind  (1)  as  to  the  character  or  Jehovah,  who  in  making  such  a  barbarous  and 
inhuman  demand  might  seem  little  superior  to  tbe  heathen  deities  ground  ；  (2)  as  to 
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bis  own  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favour,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  staggered 
by  such  an  excruciating  stab  to  his  natural  affection  ；  but,  (3)  and  chiefly,  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  promise,  which  reason  could  not  but  pronounce  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment if  Isaac  must  be  put  to  death.  Yet,  overwhelming  as  the  trial  was,  it  was ~ 4. 
Needful  in  lis  design^  The  great  covenant  blessing  was  still  conditioned  on  the 
exercise  by  the  patriarch  of  full-hearted  trust  in  the  naked  word  of  God.  Not  until 
that  standpoint  had  been  reached  by  Abraham  in  his  spiritual  development  was  he 
able  to  become  the  parent  of  Isnac  ；  and  now  that  Isaac  was  born  there  was  still  the 
danger  lest  Isaac,  and  not  the  naked  word  of  God,  should  bo  the  ground  of  the 
patri,irch，8  confidence.  Hence  the  necessity  arose  for  teflting  whether  Abralnm 
could  resign  Isaac  and  yet  clingto  the  promise. 

II.  Abraham's  victory.  1.  The  splendour  of  it.  The  tremendous  act  of  self- 
immolation  was  performed  not  without  pain,  else  Abraham  must  have  been  either 
more  or  less  than  human,  but  (1)  with  unhesitating  promptitude ― "  Abraham  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,"  and  "  went  unto  the  place  or  which  God  had  told  him  ；  "  (2) 
with  literal  exactness ― "  Abraham  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  bis  son,  and 
laid  him  upon  the  altar  on  the  wood  ；"  (3)  in  perfect  sincerity ― "  Abraham  stretchtK) 
forth  his  hand  to  slay  his  son  ； "  yet  (4)  without  ostentation ― Abraham  went  alone 
with  bis  son  to  the  mount  of  sacrifice.  2.  The  secret  of  it  This  was  faith.  He 
accounted  that,  though  Isnac  should  be  slain,  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  again 
from  the  dead.  Hence,  though  prepared  to  plunge  the  knife  into  his  son's  brea8t, 
and  to  reduce  his  beloved  form  to  ashes,  he  "  staggered  not  at  the  promise." 

III.  Abraham's  reward.  1.  The  deliverance  of  Isaac,  (1)  The  time  of  it  At 
tile  moment  when  the  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  consummated,  neither  too  soon  for 
evincing  the  completeness  of  Abraham's  obedience,  nor  too  late  for  effecting  Isaac's 
preservation.  (2》  The  reason  of  it  Because  the  piety  and  faith  of  the  patriarch 
were  sufficiently  demonstrated.  God  often  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.  (3)  Tbe 
manner  of  it.  By  the  substitution  of  a  mm,  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whose  atoning  death  the  Isaac  of  the  Church  is  delivered  from  condemnation.  (4) 
The  teaching  of  it  If  Abraham's  surrender  of  Isaac  was  a  shadow  of  the  sacrificing" 
love  of  the  eternal  Father  in  sparing  not  his  only  Son,  and  the  bound  Isaac  typical 
of  the  Church's  condemned  condition  before  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  and 
the  substituted  ram  was  emblematic  of  him  who,  though  he  knew  no  Bin,  was  made  a 
sin  offering  for  us,  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  was  symbolic  both  of  the  resurrection  life 
of  Christ  and  of  the  new  life  of  his  redeemed  people.  2.  The  confirmation  of  the 
blessing*  (1)  A  renewal  of  the  promises of  a  numerically  great,  territorially  pros- 
perous, and  spiritually  influential  posterity,  and  more  particularly  of  that  distinguished 
seed  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ；  (2)  a  specification  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  held,  viz.,  the  patriarch^  believing  obedience  to 
the  Divine  commandment  ；  and  (3)  a  solemn  oath  in  guarantee  of  their  fulfilment. 

Lessons: ― 1.  The  certainty  of  trial.  2.  The  omnipotence  of  faith.  3.  Tho 
blessedness  of  obedience. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  12.— Abraham's  perfect  faith.  "  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing 
thou  host  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me."  "The  word  of  God,"  says 
Coleridge,  "  speaks  to  man,  and  therefore  it  speaks  the  language  of  the  children  of 
men.  This  has  to  be  kept,  in  mind  in  studying  the  remarkable  incident  recorded  in 
this  chapter.  When  God  is  represented  as  "  tempting  "  Abraham,  it  only  means  that 
he  tried  or  tested  him. 

I.  The  testing  of  faith.  Abraham  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  faithful  and  type 
of  the  justified,  therefore  it  was  essential  he  should  be  tested.  Entire  obedience  is 
the  test  of  perfect  faith.  Abraham  had  shown  his  faith  when  he  left  his  own  land, 
and  when  he  waited  patiently  for  a  son  ；  now  he  has  to  show  it  in  a  different  way. 
In  the  two  former  testings  he  had  a  promise  to  rest  on  ；  now  he  must  go  far  without 
any  piomise  to  buoy  bim  up  in  the  perplexing  sea  of  trial.  "  Take  now  thy  son/'  &c. 
Surety  there  is  some  mistake  ！   Must  Abraham  offer  a  human  sacrifice  ？   This  event 
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the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ.  (2)  As  never  intended  to  be  actually  carried  out,  God 
having  foreseen  the  faith  of  his  servant,  and  having  determined  at  the  right  moment 
to  interfere  and  prevent  any  disaster.  There  is  also  a  miraculous  element  in  the 
narrative,  both  in  the  special  voice  and  the  ram  caught  in  the  tbicket.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  impulse  was  from  Abraliam's  own  mind "-" that,  seeing  buman  sacri- 
fices around,  he  wished  to  rise  above  all  others  in  devotion  to  the  one  God.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  the  Scriptures  would  not  have  represented  the  testing  as  from  God.  In 
that  age  a  father's  right  to  do  as  he  would  with  his  son  was  as  unquestioned  as  his 
right  to  do  what  he  would  with  his  slave.  The  command  of  God  was  not  out  of 
harmony  with  this  idea,  but  it  helped  to  correct  the  mistake.  A  single  act  of  such  self- 
sacrifice  becomes  of  the  highest  value  ；  it  is  even  a  means  of  education  to  the  world. 
God  elicited  the  highest  exercise  of  faith,  but  not  the  blood  of  Isaac.  What  it  must 
have  cost  the  patriarch  to  submit  to  the  Divine  command  1  With  one  blow  he  must 
slay  his  boy  and  his  own  ardent  hopes.  The  only  gleam  of  light  was  in  the  thought 
that  God  who  first  gave  Isaac  could  also  restore  him  from  death.  This  is  indicated 
in  Uie  words  he  uttered  to  the  young  man,  "  We  will  come  again  to  you."  Tradi- 
tion says  that  the  mount  was  the  same  on  which  Adam,  Abel,  and  Noah  had  offered 
sacrifice.  Here  possibly  Abraham  found  an  altar  to  repair  or  rebuild.  Isaac  help< 
in  rebuilding  the  altar  and  in  arranging  the  wood.  Silent  prayers  ascend  from  father 
and  son.  Isaac  wonders  where  the  lamb  is  to  come  from.  He  finds  out  when  his 
father  Las  bound  him  and  laid  him  on  the  altar.    The  knife  gleams  aloft,  and,  but  for 


II.  GOD*8  MANIFEST  APPROVAL  OP  THB  PATRIARCH '8  FAITH  AND  PERFECT  OBEDIENCE. 

1.  It  was  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  2.  It  was  manifested  also  by  the  way  in  which 
God  took  away  any  pain  consequent  on  obedience  to  his  command.  It  is  remarkable 
how  those  who  appear  to  have  little  faith  can  become,  when  trial  falls,  perfectly 
submissive  to  the  Divine  will.  3.  The  approval  was  seen  also  in  the  way  in  which 
God  provided  a  sacrifice.  4.  And  God  repeated  Lis  promise  of  blessing,  confirming 
it  by  a  solemn  covenant.  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn,"  &c.  No  such  voice  ooraes 
to  us,  and  no  such  promise  is  audibly  given  ；  still  we  can  have,  in  the  inner  calm  of 
the  soul,  an  evidence  of  the  Divine  approval.  When  our  faith  is  strongest,  after 
passing  through  some  trial,  we  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  glory  of  God's  working,  both 
in  our  lives  and  in  the  world.  What  approval  have  we  won  ？  Does  not  Abraham 
put  us  to  shame  ？  Too  many  will  laud  the  obedience  of  Abraham  who  will  never 
try  to  emulate  it.  Abraham  was  glad  to  have  his  Isaac  spared  ；  so  would  the  Father 
have  been,  but  he  gave  up  his  u  only-begotten,  well-beloved  Son"  for  us.  Our 
readiness  to  accept  and  follow  the  Saviour  given  is  only  another  way  of  showing  how 
we  bear  the  testing  of  faith.  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  should  be  the  utterance  of  each 
believer.    Perfect  faith  in  the  heart  should  be  exhibited  by  perfect  obedience  in 


Ver.  14. ― The  Lainb  of  God.  "  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Jehovah-jireh."  The  key  to  •  this  narrative  is  John  i.  29.  It  sets  forth  in  typB 
the  way  of  salvation.    Whether  Abraham  understood  this  we  need  not  inquire. 


iRora.  iz.  7),  type  of  "  the  children  of  the  kingdom,"  is  yet  condemned  to  die  (cf. 
torn.  v.  12).  So  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  were  not  exempted  -f  God's  gift  to  them 
was  a  way  of  escape.  What  is  that  way  ？  (cf.  Micab  vi.  6).  Every  age  of  the  world 
has  asked  this  question.  A  sense  of  separation  from  God  has  led  to  many  efforts  for 
its  removal.  Hence  sacrifices,  offerings,  austerities,  &c,,  but  all  in  vain  (Heb.  z.  4). 
Still  the  soul  asked,  "  Where  is  the  Lamb?"  the  effectual  sacrifice  for  sin.  The 
answer  of  prophecy,  i.  e.  God's  answer,  "  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  1  (cf. 
John  L  29  ；  viii.  56).  Man  has  no  claim  upon  God,  yet  his  need  is  a  plea  (cf.  Exod. 
xxxiv.  6, 1\  We  know  not  what  was  in  Abraham's  mind  ；  perhaps  be  was  escap- 
ing from  tne  direct  answer,  unable  to  utter  it  ；  perhaps  there  was  a  hope  that  God 
would  in  some  way  preserve  or  restore  his  son  (cf.  Heb.  zi.  19).  There  are  many 
instances  of  prophecy  unconsciously  uttered  (cf.  John  zi.  60).   Isaac  was  bound ― 


life.— H. 
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type  of  man's  helplessness  to  escape  from  the  curse  (cf.  Luke  iv.  18),  or  from  the  law 
of  sin  in  the  members.  The  law  of  God  of  itself  can  only  condemn.  It  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  one  who  loves  God  ；  but  be  who  is  not  at  peace  with  God  cannot  love 
him.  The  sacrifice  was  now  complete  as  far  as  Abraham  could  offer  it.  He  had 
cast  down  self-will  (cf.  Matt  xxvi.  39)  ；  he  had  sacrificed  himself  (Rom.  zii.  1). 
This  is  the  state  of  mind  of  all  others  most  prepared  to  receive  blessings  (cf. 
2  Kings  iv.  3—6^).  "  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad."  God's  purpose  our  deli- 
verance (Rom.  viii.  1).  The  work  of  the  law,  bringing  home  the  conviction  of  sic,  is 
the  prelude  to  the  knowledge  of  life  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  10 ― 13) ― life  through  death. 
God's  way  of  deliverance  (Isa.  Hii.  6).  The  type,  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  ；  the 
antitype,  Christ  fulfilling  the  Father's  will  (Mntt.  xxvi.  54  ;  Mark  xv.  31).  The 
practical  application  of  this  shown  in  brazen  serpent  (John  iii.  14).  Marvellous  love 
of  God  (Rom.  v.  8).  We  had  no  claim  on  bim,  yet  he  would  not  that  we  should 
perish  (Ezek.  xzxiii.  11V  He  wanted,  for  the  fulness  of  his  blessedness,  that  we 
should  partake  of  it,  ana  therefore  Christ  came  that  be  might  die  in  our  stead  ；  and 
now  in  him  we  are  dekd  (2  Cor.  v.  4).  Do  not  dilute  the  truth  by  saying  be  died 
for  believers  only.  This  is  to  miss  the  constraining  power  of  his  love,  fi  there  is 
any  doubt  of  his  death  being  for  each  and  all,  the  gospel  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  "who- 
soever will "  (Rev.  zzii.  17).  Behold  the  Lamb.  We  need  not  now  to  say, "  God  will 
provide  ；  "  he  has  provided  (1  John  ii.  2).   The  universe  could  not  purchase  that  pro- 

Sitiation.  No  efforts  could  make  thee  worthy  of  it,  yet  it  is  freely  offered  to  thee  to- 
ay.  And  mark  what  that  ^ift  includes  (Rom.  viii.  32)— the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Luke  xi.  13),  wisdom  (James  i.  5)，  help  iu  trials  (1  Cor.  x.  13),  peace  (Rom.  viii.  33)， 
needs  of  this  life  (Luke  xii.  30).  Bring  all  thy  sins,  thy  wants,  thy  hindrances  to 
the  mercy-seat  (Heb.  iv.  16).  The  Lord  ^dll  see,  will  look  upon  thy  need  ；  and  ere 
thy  prayer  is  offered  he  has  provided  whatthat  need  requires. ― M. 

Vera.  15 ~ 19. ― The  great  trial  and  the  areat  revelation.  In  such  a  history  the、 
representative  character  of  Abraham  must  be  remembered.  He  was  tried  not  only 
for  his  own  sake,  but  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed. 

I.  The  preparation  for  this  great  grace  God  and  Abraham  recognising  each 
other  ；  the  servant  called  by  name,  responding  with  the  profession  of  readiness  for 
obedience. 

II.  The  commandment  is  itself  a  secret  communication,  a  covenant.  Do  this,  and  I 
will  bless  thee  ；  follow  me  in  this  journey  "  as  I  tell  thee,"  and  thou  shalt  see  my 
salvation. 

III.  The  simple,  childlike  obedience  of  the  patriarch  is  reflected  in  the  quiet  de- 
meanour of  Isaac  bearing  the  wood  of  the  burnt  offering,  type  of  Jesus  bearing  his 
crosB,  inquiring  for  the  lamb  with  lamb-like  innocence  and  patience.  "They  went 
both  of  them  together  ，，  (vera.  6  and  8) ~ "  together  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  journey, 
"  together"  in  the  end,  in  the  trial  and  in  the  blessing. 

IV.  Faith  which  accepts  the  will  of  God  and  takes  up  the  Divine  mission  will 

COMMIT  THE  FUTURE  TO  THE  GRACIOUS  PROVISION  ON  WHICH  IT  DEFENDS.     "  My  8011, 

God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  "  (ver.  8).  Already  Abraham 
was  saying,  "The  Lord  will  provide."  We  say  it  sometimes  with  a  fearful  burden 
upon  our  heart  ；  but  wben  we  go  steadfastly  and  hopefully  forward  we  say  it  at  last 
with  the  remembrance  of  a  great  deliverance  sending  its  glory  along  the  way  of  our 
future.  • 

V.  The  trial  of  the  true  heart  is  often  stretched  out  to  its  last  ex- 
tremity, that  the  revelation  which  rewards  faithfulness  may  be  the  more  abundant 
and  wonderful  (vers.  9,  10).  We  roust  take  God  at  his  word,  otherwise  we  shall  not 
experience  the  promised  deliverance.  " Take  thy  son,  and  offer  him  there"  (ver.  2\ 
"  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  hiB  son."  What 
else  could  he  do?  The  commandment  must  be  obeyed.  The  obedience  must  be 
"  good  and  perfect  and  acceptable  "  as  the  will  of  God. 

VI.  At  thb  point  of  entire  surrender  appeabs  thb  angel,  is  heard  the  voice 
of  relief,  the  assurance  of  acceptance,  the  change  in  the  method  of  obedience,  the 
opened  eyes,  the  provided  sacrifice,  the  returning  joy  op  salvation  (vers.  11 ― 13). 
There  is  a  blindness  of  self-sacrifice  which  leads  to  a  sight  oi  immeasurable  joy. 
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Abraham  saw  nothing  before  him  but  the  plain  path  of  obedience  ；  he  went  on,  and  at 
last  "lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold w  the  self-saorifice  changed  into 
peaceful  offering  of  an  appointed  substitute  (ver.  IS)  *'  in  the  stead  of  his  ton/' 

VII.  TH8  CLIMAX  OF  OUB  EXPSRIENCB  AND  OF  DlVINB  MBBCT  BBCOMB8  TO  F8  A 

nbw  nahb  of  Jbhovah.   We  know  him  henceforth  by  that  knowledge  of  fact 
"  Jehovah-jireh  (the  Lord  will  provide)  :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of 
the  Lord  it  shall  be  provided  "  (or  seen)  (ver.  14^    1.  Not  before  the  mat 
mount  ；  therefore  go  to  the  summit  and  wiit.    2.  What  the  Lord  will  provide  ， 


f  movMy  but  in  the 

 ,   w   •  —-  will  provide  will 

be  better  every  way  than  what  toe  could  provide^   3.  The  offering  on  the  mount  is 


the  great  provision,  the  whole  burnt  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  by  which  the 
true  humanity  is  redeemed  and  the  true  "joy"  ("  Isaao,"  laughter)  is  retained.  4. 
The  last  name  of  Jehovah  which  Abraham  gave  him  was  Jehovah  the  Everlasting ; 
now  he  adds  to  that  name  that  which  brings  tl\e  Everlasting  into  the  sphere  of  daily 
life ― u  Jehovah-jireh,  the  Lord  wiU  provided  We  name  that  name  when  we  reach 
the  mount  where  the  great  sacrifice  was  provided  ^Mount  Moriah^  Mount  Calvary, 

«at  trial  and  obedience  was  a  renewal,  a  solemn  re  " 
the  covenant*    "  God  could  swear  by  no  greater  ；  he  aware  by  himself 


6.  The  end  of  the  grei 

\  covenant    "  God  could  swear  by  no  greater  ；  he  ewai  _  rf   

On  the  foundation  of  practical  /atih  is  built  up  the  kingdom  of  hem 


、Heatio 헤, 


Lord  swears  nhall  include  all  nations,  and  be  supreme  in  all  the  earth. 
ktngdom  are  here  in  the  history  of  the  patriarch ~ (\)  (Kcefitance  - 


f,  (2)  self-Meri/ke,  (3)  faith  instead  oj 
ranee  to  the  end.   Beeraheba  became 


)/  9ight、  (4)  vnlkkoldit 


eb.  vi.  13) 
which  thd 
e  notes  of 
the  word  qf 


^9 
to 


Abraham, 


,  for  he 


now  a  new  place 
d  grove  whicH  be  bad  named  afte 
remem'  〜  '  - 

expectations.  After  this  the  man  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blessed  looks  round 
and  finds  the  promise  being  already  fulfilled,  and  his  kindred  spreading  widely  in  the 
earth.— R 


carried  to  the  well  and  grove  which  he  had  named  after"  the  oaths  of  himself  and 
Abimelech  the  remembrance  of  the  Divine  oath,  on  which  henceforth  he  rested  all  his 


EXPOSITION. 


tO  pMf 

things  (probably  not  long  after  his  return  to 
Beenhe£a),  that  it  was  told  (by  some  un- 
known messenger  or  accidental  traveller  from 
Mesopotamia)  Abraham,  ta^ia^,  Behold, 


Mileah  {vide  ch.  zL  29),  the  hau  alio  born 


eliildran  onto  fhy  brotiier  Hahor— aa  Sarah 
has  bom  a  son  to  thee.   From  1 
almost  seem  as  if  Milcah  had  not 
haye  her  family  at  the  time  Abram  1< 
Chald«es  ；  bat  vide  ch.  zi  S 


ould 

i  to 

，  -of 
the  Chald«es;  bat  vide  ch.  zi  80.  The 
present  brief  table  of  Kahor^s  dosoendants 
is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
descent  of  Bebekab,  who  is  soon  to  become 
Imac'8  wife. 

Ver.  21.— Hni  hit  flrttborn,— (tmi^  ch.  z. 
23,  where  Uz  appears  as  a  son  of  Aram  ；  and 
ch.  xxxyi  28,  wnere  he  recurs  as  a  descend- 
ant of  EaaiL  That  he  was  a  progenitor  of 
Job  (Jerome)  has  no  better  foandation  than 
Job  i  1— and  Bui  hif  brother,— mentioned 
along  with  Dedan  and  Tema  as  an  Arabian 
tribe  (Jer.  xxr.  28),  ftnd  may  haye  been  an 
ancestor  of  Elihn  (Job  zxxii  2)—uidK«mii6l 
th«  fltthtr  of  Aram.  "  Not  the  founder  of 
the  Arameans,  bat  the  fore&tfaer  of  the 
family  of  Ram,  to  which  the  Bnzite  Eliha 
belonged  ；  Aram  being  written  for  Ram,  like 
Anmmim,  in  2  EingB  viii  29,  for  Rammim, 
in  2  Chron.  xxiL  6  ,r(Keil). 

OENB8I8. 


Ver.  22.- 
Tome  the  fitther  of  the  < 

■  : 


-And  OhtMd, ― according  to  Je- 
Cha8dim  or  Chaldees 
(ch.  zi.  28)  ；  but  more  generally  regarded  as 
"    "  r  branch  or  olshoot  of 


the  head  of  a  younger  branch  or  onshoot  c 
that  race  (Eeil,  Murphy»  Lange  ；  cf.  Job  L 
17)— and  Ham,  and  Pildaih,  end  Jidlapb 
(concerning  whom  nothinff  is  known),  and 
Bethnel— r<  man  of  God  "  (Geaenias)  ；  dwell- 
ing of  God  (Funt)  ；  an  indication  probably 
of  his  piety. 

Ver.  28.— And  Bethuel  iMgat  BeMnli— 
Bibkah  ；  captivating,  ensnaring  (Fiirst)  ；"  a 
rope  witii  a  nooae,"  not  unfit  as  the  name  of 
a  g^rl  who  ensnares  men  by  her  beanlr  (Ge- 
8enio8).  Bebekah  was  the  child  of  Isaac's 
cousin,  and  being  the  daughter  of  Nahor*8 
yooogest  son,  was  probably  about  the  svme 
age  as  her  fdtare  nasband.  TheM  dgbt 
lUleali  did  hux  to  Hahor,  AbnJuun',  liro- 
ther. 

Ver.  24.— And  hif  oonoubine  (vide  on  ch. 
xvi.  8),  whoa*  name  was  lUunah,— raised, 
elevated  (Geaenias)  ；  pearl  or  coral  (Ffirst)— 
•be  bart  alio  Tebah,  and  Oahain*  and  Tha- 
haah,  and  Maaehah— whence  probably  the 
Maachathites  (Deat.  iii  14;  Josh.  xlu.  5). 
That  three  of  Terah's  descendants  (Nahor, 
Ishmael,  and  Jacob)  should  each  have  twelve 
sons  has  been  pronounced  "  a  oontriTed  sym- 
metry,  the  intentional  chanotor  of  which 
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cannot  be  mistaken"  (Bohlen)  ；  but  "  what 
intention  the  nanator  should  have  connected 
witii  it  remains  inconceivable,  unless  it  was  to 
state  the  fact  as  it  was,  or  (on  the  sappontion 


that  some  of  them  had  more  than  twelve  sons) 
to  supply  a  round  number  easily  retainable  by 
the  memory  "  (Haveniiok}. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  20— 24.— news  from  a  far  country.  I.  The  joyful  budget.  1. 
Tidings  from  home.  For  pearly  half  a  century  Abraham  had  been  a  wanderer  in 
Palestine,  and  with  something  like  an  emigrant^  emotion  on  receiving  letters  from 
the  old  country  would  the  patnarch  listen  to  the  message  come  from  Haran  beyond 
the  river.  2.  New  concerning  Ndkor.  It  demands  no  violent  exercise  of  fancy  to 
believe  that  Abraham  regarded  his  distant  brother  with  intense  fraternal  affection, 
and  that  the  unexpected  report  of  that  distant  brother's  prosperity  struck  a  chord  of 
joy  within  his  Aged  bosom.  S.  A  message  about  Milcah.  When  the  two  brothers 
parted  it  would  seem  that  neither  of  their  spouses  bad  began  to  have  a  family.  Now . 
information  reaches  the  patriarchal  tent  that  the  union  of  Nahor  and  Milctdi,  like  that 
of  himself  and  Sarai,  has  been  blessed  with  offspring :  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
second  generation  had  begun  to  appear  in  Naoor's  house,  the  queenly  grace  of 
Milcah  being  reproduced  in  her  captivating  grandchild  Rebekah. 

II.  The  welcome  mi^senger.  1.  His  unbwwn  name*  One  is  curious  to  know 
who  it  was  that  brought  the  tidings  from  the  old  home.  Some  spirited  adventurer 
who  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century  sought  to  emulate  the  Cbaldaean  chief- 
tain who  left  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  for  the  bleak  hills  of  Palestine  ；  some 
Me8opotamian  Stanley  whom  Nahor,  now  a  wealthy  Emir,  had  despatched  upon  a 
mission  of  inquiry  after  his  long-lost  brother  ；  or  some  chance  traveller  who  had 
come  across  the  patriarch's  tent  2.  His  timdy  arrival.  Whoever  be  was.  his 
appearance  at  this  particular  juncture  was  exceedingly  opportune,  when,  the  great 
trial  having  passed,  Isaac's  marriage  must  have  loomed  in  the  prospect  as  a  near 
possibility.  To  Abraham  it  must  nave  seemed  not  a  fortuitous  occurrence,  but  a 
providential  arrangement 

Learn ᅳ 1.  That  no  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  useless.  2* 
That  joy  and  sorrow  mostly  lie  in  close  contiguity  in  human  life.  B.  That  it 
becomes  good  men  and  women  to  be  interested  in  each  other's  welfare.  4.  Thaf  in 
Godf8  goveinment  of  the  world  there  are  no  such  things  as  accidenta.  6.  That 
it  becomes  good  men  to  keep  an  outlook  upon  the  leadings  of  Divine  providence. 


bxposttion. 


Ver. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
-And  8anh  wm  an  】 


•tr«n  and  twtntj  jmn  old  (lit 

h  were  an  hun 


and 

，-  양, 
！ he  lives  of  Sarah  were  <m  hundred  and 
twmUv  ana  seven  ysart) :  so  that  Isaac  must 
have  been  thirtj-seyen,  having  been  born  in 
his  mother's  ninetieth  year.  Sarah,  as  the 
wife  of  Abraham  and  the  mother  of  believen 
(Im.  1L  2 ;  1  Pet.  iii  6),  is  the  only  woman 
whose  age  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  These 
were  the  ymn  of  th«  lite  of  8anh  ―  an 
emphatic  repetition  deaigDod  to  impress  the 
Inaelitish  mind  with  the  importance  of  re- 
membering the  age  of  their  ancestress. 

Ver.  2. -And  8anh  died  in  Xh^fh«arba 
― or  city  of  Arba,  Abraham  haying  again 
removed  thither  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
forty  years,  during  which  interval  Murphy 
thinks  the  reign  of  Arba  the  Anakite  mapr 
have  commeiK^d,  thongk  Keil  postpones  it 


to  a  later  period  (c£  Josh.  xiy.  15).  The 
Mine  is  Hebron ~> the  original  name  of  the 
city,  which  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Kir- 
jath-arba,  bat  restored  at  the  conquest  (KeU, 
Hengstenberg,  Murphy  ；  vide  ch.  xiii  18) ~ 
in  fhe  land  of  CaaMn— indicatinff  that  the 
writer  was  not  then  in  Palestine  ("Speaker's 
Commentary ')  ；  perhaps  rather  deaigDod  to 
emphasise  the  circamitance  that  Sarah's 
death  occurred  not  in  the  Philistines'  country, 
but  in  the  promised  land  (Boeenmiiller,  Keu9 
Murphy).  And  Abraham  earn— or  went; 
f}X9f  (LXX.),  vewU  (Vulgate);  not  as  if  he 
had  been  absent  at  her  death  (Oalvin),  either 
in  Beeraheba,  where  he  retained  a  location 
(Clarke),  or  in  Oerar,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  sell  the  lands  and  other  properties  he 
held  there  (Luther),  or  in  the  pasture  grounds 
adjoining  Hebron  (Keil,  Murphy)  ；  bat  as 
addressing  himself  to  the  work  of  mourn- 
ing for  his  deceased  wife  (Yatablas,  Rosen* 
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muller),  or  perhaps  as  going  into  Sarah's 
tent  (Maimonides,  Ainaworth,  Wordsworth, 
*  Speaker's  Commentary ')  —  to  movra  for 
terah,  and  to  wtep  for  bar.  "To  arrange 
for  the  customary  mourning  ceremony n 
(Eeil)  ；  the  first  verb,  T©9  (ct  a^aid^)9 
referring  to  the  beating  of  the  breaat  as  a 
sign  of  grief  (cf.  1  Kings  xiv.  18)  ；  and 
the  second,  np^*  to  flow  by  drops,  intimating 
a  quieter  and  more  moderate  sorrow.  Beyond 
sitting  on  the  ffrourd  and  weeping  in  presence 
of  (or  upon  tne  face  of)  the  dead,  no  other 
rites  are  mentioned  as  having  been  obaenred 
by  Abraham  ；  though  afterwords,  as  practised 
among  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  mourning  for  the  dead 
developed  into  an  elaborate  ritual,  including 
such  ceremonies  as  rending  the  garments, 
shaving  the  head,  wearing  sackdoth,  cover- 
ing the  head  with  dust  and  ashes  (vide 
2  Sain,  iii  81,  35;  xzi  10 ;  Job  L  20 ;  ii 
12  ；  xvi  15,  16).  Ct  the  mourning  for 
Patroclus  ('  IL,，  xix.  211—218). 

Ver.  8.— And  Abraluun  stood  up—during 
the  days  of  mourning  he  had  been  sitting  on 
the  ground  ；  and  now,  his  grief  having 
moderated  (Calvin),  he  goes  out  to  the  city 
gate— from  Mm  (liteially,  from  over  the 
face  of)  hif  dtad,— "  Sarah,  though  dead, 
was  still  his  "  (Word8worth)--ft]Ld  fpake  onto 
the  Mm!  of  Hath, ― the  Hittites  were  descend- 
ants of  Heth,  the  son  of  Canaan  (vide  ch. 
x.  15).  C£  ''dauf^tersof  Heth"  (ch.  xxvii. 
46)  and  "  daughters  of  Canaan  "  (ch.  xxyiii 
1)— Mying. 

Ver.  4.— I  am  a  itnuiftr  and  a  iojoiirn«r 
with  jojl    G9r，  one  living  oat  of  bis  own 


country,  and  Thothabh,  one  dwelling  in 
land  in  which  he  is  not  nat         '  ' 

peregrinus  (Vulgate)  ；  n 
<iri?Woc  (LXX.).    This  oonfc 


et 


advena 


-.  ―,  on  of  the 

beir  of  Canaan  was  a  proof  that  he  sought, 
as  hi«  real  inheritance,  a  better  country, 
e?en  an  heavenly  (Heb.  zL  18).    Gire  ma  a 


potiesaiiMi  of  a  bnrying-pUoe  with  you. 

The  first  mention  of  a  휸 rave  in  Scripture, 
the  word  in  Hebrew  signifying  a  hole  in  the 
earth,  or  a  mound,  according  as  the  root  is 
taken  to  mean  to  dig  (Fiiret)  or  to  heap  up 
(Ge8eniu8).  Abraham's  desire  for  a  graY6  in 
which  to  deposit  Sarah's  lifelesi  remains 
was  dictated  W  that  Divinely  planted  and, 
vnong  dviliaoa  nations,  nniveraally  prevail- 
ing reverence  for  the  body  which  prompts 
men  to  decently  dispoae  of  their  dead  by 
rites  of  honourable  sepulture.  The  burning 
of  corpses  was  a  practice  common  to  the 
nations-  of  antiquity  ；  but  Tacitus  notes  it 
as  characteristic  of  the  JewB  that  they  pre- 
ferred interment  to  cremation  (*Hi8t/  v.  5). 
The  wish  to  make  Sarah's  borying-place  his 
own  possession  has  been  traced  to  the  in- 
stinctiYe  desire  that  most  nations  have 


on  tb« 
of  his 


longinff  1 

selves  (Rosenmiiller),  to  an  intentioi 
part  of  the  patriarch  to  giye  a  ogn  of  ] 
right  and  title  to  the  land  of  <^aan  by 
purchasing  a  grave  in  its  soil— cf.  1st.  zxu. 
16  (BurfiJ,  or  simply  to  anxiety  that  his 
dead  might  not  lie  nnboried  (Calvin)  ；  bnt 
it  was  more  probably  dae  to  his  strong  ikith 
that  the  land  would  yet  belong  to  de- 
scendants, which  naturally  led  him  to  crave 
a  restiiig-plaoe  in  the  soil  with  which  the 
hopes  of  both  himself  and  people  were  iden- 
tified (Ainsworth,  Bash,  Kalisch).  Tkat  I 
may  bury  mj  dtad  out  of  mj  dght— decay 
7ering  the  lifeless  corpse  to  remain  a 
tacle  for  grief  or  love  to  gaze  on. 
5,  6.— And  fhe  children  of  Hetk 
1  AbralLam,  tayinff  onto  him,  Hear 
Uf,  mj  lord.  My  lord  (Aaoni)  ―  Ur,  mon^ 
sieur,  or  mem  Kin.  One  acts  as  the  spokes- 
man of  all  ；  the  number  changing  ttom.  plural 

to  angular.  The  LXX.,  reading  fi6  instead 

of  슈，  after  the  Sftmaritan  Godez,  render 
Kvpn,  Not  so,  my  lord  ；  but  hear  as.  Thou  art 
a  mifhtar  prine«  among  ui.  Literally,  a 
prince  of  Elohim;  not  of  J«hoyah}  since  the 
speakers  were  heathen  whose  ideas  of  Deity 
did  not  transcend  those  expressed  in  the  term 
Elohim.  According  to  a  familiar  Hebrew 
idiom,  the  phrase  mi^t  be  legitimately 
translated  as  in  the  A.  V. ― c£.  u  mountains 
of  God,"  i.  e.  great  mountains,  Ps.  zzzyl  6  ； 
"oedan  of  God"  i.  &,  goodly  oodara,  Pa. 
lxxx.        예    ―    -     ^  - 


goodl. 

Koseni 

by*  the  Hittito  chieftains,  it  probabfjr 


10  (Calvin, 
Speaker's  Commentary ')  ；  but,  as  em] 


goodly  oodf 
Kimchi,  Kosenmiiller, 


pressed  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  prince 
or  phylaroh,  not  to  whom  God  had  given 
an  elevated  aspect  (Lange),  bat  either  whom 
God  had  appointed  (Qeaenius),  or  whom  God 
manifestly  favoured  (Kalisoh,  Ifurphy).  This 
estimate  of  Abraham  strikingly  contrasts 
with  that  which  the  patriardi  had  fori  " 
In  fhe  ehoioa  of 
dtad;  none  of  iu  ， 
withhold  from  fhte  hif  Mpnlehr*,  but  that 
fhou  nutyeft  bury  thy  dead.   This  remark- 


formed 

(ver.  4)  of  himself.   In  fhe  ehoioa  of  our 
Mpnlobm  bury  thy  dtad;  none  of  u»  will 
Id  from  fhte 


able  offer  on  the  part  o?  the  fiittites  Thomson 
d  and  Booi/  p.  578)  regards  as  having 
merely  compliment,  which  Abraham 
o  experienced  an  Oriental  not  to  under- 
id.  But,  even  if  dictated  by  true  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  the  proposal  was  one 
to  which  for  many  reasons ᅳ faith  in  God, 
loye  for  the  dead,  and  respect  for  himself 
being  among  the  strongest— the  patriarch 
coula*  not  accede.  WitS  perfect  coorteBY, 
therefore,  though  likewise  with  regpectrol 
firmness,  he  dedinea  their  offer. 

Ver.  7.  ―  And  Abraham  stood  up  (the 
customary  posture  among  OrientalB  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  being  that  of  sitting),  and 
bowed  bimMlf  to  the  people  of  the  land, 
u2 
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even  to  fhe  eliildrtn  of  Htth— an  act  of 
respect  quite  accordant  with  modern  Oriental 
mannen  {vide  Thomson,  '  Land  and  Book/ 
p.  579). 

Vers.  8, 9.  —And  h»  oommuitd  with  them, 
laying,  If  it  bo  jovr  mind— literally,  if  it 
be  vnSh  your  iouUt  the  word  nephak  being 
used  in  this  senm  in  Ps.  xxviL  12 ;  zli  8 ; 
cv.  22— that  I  ihonld  bury  my  dtad  out  of 
my  tight;  Ilmt  ma,  and  intreat  for  ma  to 
Xphron  fhe  ion  of  Zohar.  The  ruler  of  the 
(Eeil)  ；  but  this  is  doubtftil  (Lanm). 
"There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  habits 
of  Orientals  more  annoying  to  as  Occidentals 
thui  this  nniTenal  custom  of  employing 
mediaton  to  pan  between  jrou  and  tnoee 
with  whom  70a  wish  to  do  business.  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  them.  A  merchant 
cannot  sell  a  piece  of  print,  nor  a  farmer  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  nor  any  one  rent  a  house,  buy 
a  hone,  or  get  a  wife»  히 반0 ut  a  succession 
of  go-betweens.  Of  course  Abraham  knew 
that  this  matter  of  the  field  could  not  be 
brought  aboat  without  the  intervention  of 
the  neighbours  of  Ephron,  and  therefore  he 
applies  to  them  first"  ('Land  and  Book,' 
p.  579).  That  lie  mar  siye  me  the  cave  of 
MaohpeUh,  ― Machpelan  is  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun  (Oetenius,  Eeil,  Kalisch,  Rosen- 
mUller),  as  in  ch.  xliz.  80，  though  by  others 
it  is  considered  as  an  appellatiye,  dpiifying 
that  the  care  was  doable  (LXX.,  Vulgate), 
either  as  oonaiBting  of  a  cave  within  a  cave 
(Hameros),  or  of  one  care  exterior  and 
another  interior  (Aben  Ezra),  or  as  ha^' 
room  for  two  bodies  (Calvin),  or  as  _ 
ing  two  entrances  (Jewish  interprel 
It  is  probable  thi  * 
from  its  peculiar 

recognised,  and  its  situation  is  next  described^ 
whioh  is  hi  fhe  «nd  of  hii  Add  ᅳ"  so  that 
the  cession  of  it  will  not  injure  his  property  " 
(Wordsworth),  At  the  same  time  Abraham 
makes  it  clear  that  an  honest  purchase  is 
what  he  contemplates.  For  M  mnoh  monej 
as  it  if  worth— literally,  forfuU  silver  (1 
Chron.  zzi.  22).  Cf.  tiller  (Scotch)  for  money. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals  as  a  m  혜 iam  of  exchange, 
though  they  mast  have  been  so  employed  at 
a  very  early  period  {vide  ch.  ziii.  2)— lie 
■liall  give  it  m«  for  ft  potsatfion  of 
ing-place  unongit  you.  The  earljr  Chal< 
were  accustomed  to  bury  their  detd  in 
8trongly-coxi8tracted  brick  vaults.  Those 
found  at  Mnghheir  are  seven  feet  long,  three 
feet  seven  inches  broad,  and  five  feet  high, 
sre  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  embedded 
in  mud,  and  e^iibit  1 
construction  of  arch,  】 


peculiar  form,—  whieh  ho  hath 

ownership  of  the  cave  is  expressly 


imarkable  form  and ' 
smbling  that  occur- 
ring in  Egyptian  buildings  and  Scythian 
tombs,  in  which  the  successive  layers  of 
brick  are  made  to  overlap  until  they  come 


bo  close  that  the  aperture  may  be  covered  by 
a  single  brick  (Rawlinson's  '  Ancient  Mon- 
archies,' toL  i  p.  86).  In  the  absence  of 
sach  artifickl  receptacles  for  the  dead,  the 
nearest  substitute  tne  patriarch  could  obtain 
was  one  of  those  natural  grottoes  which  the 
limestone  hills  of  Canaan  so  readily  afforded. 

Ver.  10.— And  Ephron  dwelt  among  fhe 
ehildren  of  Rath.  Not  habitabat  (Vufiate), 
in  the  sense  of  resided  amongst,  but  teSebat, 
UaOriro  (LXX.)  ；  was  then  present  sitting 
amongst  the  townspeople  (Rosenmiiller),  but 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate  or 
councillor  is  not  stated.  And  Ephron  the 
Hlttite  aniwmd  Abraham  in  the  andienee 
of  the  children  of  Heth,  even  of  all  that 
wtnt  in  at  the  gate  of  hif  dty,—  this  does 
not  imply  that  he  was  the  chief  magistrate 
(Eeil),  but  only  that  he  was  a  prominent 
citucen  (Murphy).  On  the  gate  or  the  city 
as  a  place  for  transacting  business  vide  ch. 
xiz.  1— 


Ver. 


taying  — 

11.— Hay,  my  lord,  hear  me:  fhe 

―  an  Oriental  mode  of  ex- 
igness  to  sell.    Ephron  would 
,      nt  of  caye  and  field  to  the 
:h,'— "and  just  so  have  I  had  a  hundred 
and  Jelds,  and  horseB  given  to  me** 
•  ~   V  p.  678  ，― the  design  being 
either  to  obtain  a  valuable  compensation  in 


return,  or  to  preclude  any  at 
price  (Eeil),  tnough  posaibly 
the  entire  field  when  he  migl 


pens 

return,  or  to  preclude  any  abatement  in  the 


■  the  offer  to  sell 
\  miffht  have  secured 
w  k!  price  for  the  cave  uone  waa  an  in- 
dication of  £phron'8  ^ood  intention  (Lsnge). 
At  least  it  seems  questionable  to  conclude 
that  Ephron's  generous  phrase^  which  have 
now  become  formal  and  hollow  courtesies 
indeed,  meant  no  more  in  that  ampler  age 
when  the  ceremonies  of  intercourse  were 
newer,  and  more  truly  reflected  its  spirit 
(Dykes,  'Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God/ 
p.  287).  In  the  preience  of  the  ions  of  my 
people  give  I  it  thM  (literally,  have  I  giveT^ 
the  transaction  being  viewed  as  finiahed) : 
bury  fhy  dead. 

Vers.  12, 18.  ᅳ And  Abraham  bowed  down 
himMlf  before  fhe  people  of  fhe  land.  To 
express  his  sense  of  their  kindness,  and 
appreciation  of  Ephron's  offer  in  particular  ； 
after  which  he  courteously  but  firmly  ux^ed 
forward  the  contemplated  purchase.  And 
he  ipake  unto  Splma  in  the  anditnee  of 
fhe  people  of  the  land,  taying,  But  if  thou 
wilt  give  it,  I  pray  thte.  hear  ma.  Literally, 
if  thou,  I  to&uld  that  tMuwouUkt  hear  me, 
the  two  particles  and  K?  boing  conjoined 
to  express  the  intensity  of  the  faker's 
desire.  I  will  give  thee  monar  for  tfce  Held, 
literally,  money  of  the  field,  L  e.  the 
value  of  the  field  iu  money.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  Abraham  at  least  imagined 
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Ephron's  offer  of  the  field  and  cave  as  a  gift 
to  be  not  wholly  formaL  Had  ho  regarded 
Ephron  as  all  t£e  while  deeirous  of  a  sale,  he 
would  not  have  employed,  the  li^oage  of 
entreaty.  Tftka  it  of  me,  and  I  will  bury 
wj  dMd  fhere. 

Vers.  24,  15.  ―  And  Spliron  aniwared 
Abraham,  laying  unto  him,  Xy  lord,  hearken 
unto  mt :  the  land  is  tvorth  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver.  The  word  "shekel,"  from 
shakcU,  to  weigh,  here  used  for  the  first  time, 
was  not  a  stamped  coin,  but  a  piece  of  metal 
of  definite  weight,  according  to  Exod.  xzx. 
18,  equal  to  twenty  gerahs,  or  beans,  from 
garar,  to  roU.  Coined  money  was  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews  until  after  the  captivity. 
In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  xt. 
6)  silver  coins  were  struck  bearing  the  in- 
scription 하  7p^.  According  to  Joae- 
phas  ('Ant,'  iii  8,  2)  the  shekel  in  use  in 
nia  day  was  equal  to  four  Athenian  drachmn  ； 
and  if t  as  is  believed,  these  were  one-fifth 
larger  than  the  old  shekels  coined  by  Simon 
Maccabeus,  the  weight  of  the  latter  would 
1  to  three  and 


the  weight  of  the  shekel  current  with  the 
merchant  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ；  but 
reckoning  it  at  a  little  less  than  28.  dd.  ster- 
ling, the  price  of  Ephron's  field  must  have 
been  somewhat  under  ^60  ；  a  ver^  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  wbich  the  Hittite  mer- 
chant begins  to  depreciate  by  representing 
u  a  trifle,  saying,  What  is  fhat  betwixt 
and  tiiee  t— words  which  aro  stiU  heard 


and  Book,'  p.  578)— bury  therefore  thy  dead. 


Ver.  16. —And 


rkened  unto 


me 

in  the  East  on  similar  occasions  (vide  '  Land 
ireforc 
beark 

Sphron  (either  as  knowing  that  the  price 
he  aflJced  was  reasonable,  or  as  being  in  no 
humour  to  bargain  with  him  <m  the  subject); 
and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  fhe  tUver, 
― "  Even  this  is  atill  common  ；  for  although 
coins  have  now  a  definite  name,  size,  and 
value,  yet  every  merchant  carries  a  small 
apparatus  by  which  he  weighs  each  coin  to 
see  that  it  has  not  been  tiunpeTed  with  by 
Jewish  Clippers  "  ('  Land  and  Book,'  p.  578) 
― which  lie  had  named  in  fhe  audiene*  of 
the  Mmf  of  Hetk  (the  stipulation  and  the 
payment  of  the  money  were  both  made  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses),  four  hundred 
shekels  of  illYer,  current  money  with  the 
merchant ― literally,  silver  passing  with  the 
merchant^  or  goer  about,  i  e.  with  mer- 
chandise ；  from  sachar,  to  go  ab*ut  (cf.  l/iiro- 
poc,  tfuroptvofuii).  The  Canaanites,  of  whom 
the  Hittites  were  a  branch,  were  among  the 
earliest  traders  of  antiquity  (cf.  Job  xl.  80  ； 
Prov.  xzxL  24)  ；  and  the  silver  bars  em- 
ployed a»  the  medium  of  exchange  in  their 
mercantile  transactions  were  piobabl^stamped 
in  some  rade  fashion  to  indicate  their  wei^it 


Vera.  17,  18.  ᅳ And  the  field  of  Spliron, 
whieh  was  in  Xaehpela^— here  the  word  is 
used  as  a  proper  name  (vide  supra)^wbUih 

was  bofnre  Mamre,— =  over  againit 
(Lange),  to  the  east  of  (Keil),  the  oak  grovn ― 
the  field,  and  the  oaye  whiob  was  fherdn,  and 
all  the  treei  that  were  in  the  field,  that  were 
in  all  the  borden  round  about!— "In  like 
manner  the  specifications  in  the  contract 
are  just  sach  as  are  found  in  modern  deeds. 
It  is  not  enoa^i  that  you  purchase  a  well- 
known  lot;  the  contract  mast  mention  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  it,  and  certify  that 
fountains  or  wells  in  it,  trees  upon  it,  &c.y 
are  sold  with  the  field "  ('Land  and  Book/ 
p.  678)— were  made  ■ore— literally,  stood  up 
or  arose,  i.  e.  were  confirmed  (cf.  Levit, 
xxvii.  14,  19)— onto  Abraham  for  a  posies- 
•ion  in  the  pretenoe  of  the  ohildreii  of  Hetb( 
before  all  Uiat  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his 
city.  "  This  also  is  true  to  life.  When  any 
sale  is  now  to  be  effected  in  a  town  or  village,' 
the  whole  population  gather  about  the  parties 
at  the  usual  place  of  concourse,  around  or 
near  the  gate  where  there  is  one.  There  all 
take  part  and  enter  into  the  pros  and  cons 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  it  were  their 
own  individual  affair.  By  these  means  the 
operation,  in  all  its  circumstances  and  details, 
is  known  to  many  witnesses,  and  the  thins 
is  made  sure  without  any  written  contract 
('  Land  and  Book,'  p.  579). 

Ver.  19.— And  after  thiif  Abraham  buried 
Sarah  hit  wlto— with  what  funeral  rites  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Monumental  evidence 
attests  that  the  practice  of  embalming  the 
dead  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Amuno^hth  I.  (b.0.  1600),  though  prooabl^ 
originating  earlier  (Sharpe's  '  Ejm>t/  vol  l 
p.  31)  ；  and  an  examination  of  the  Magheir 
vaults  for  buiying  the  dead  shows  that  among 
the  early  Chaldse^is  it  was  customary  to  placQ 
the  corpse  upon  a  matting  of  reed  sprea(l 
upon  a  orick  floor,  the  head  being  pillowed 
on  s  single  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  body 
turned  on  its  left  side,  the  right  arm  falling 
towards  the  left,  and  the  fingers  resting  on 
the  edge  of  a  copper  bowl,  usually  placed 
on  the  palm  of  tne  left  hand  (vide  Rawlin- 
son's  'iaicieBt  Monarchies/  vol  i  p.  87) 서 in 
the  oave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  before 
Kamre.  In  which  also  in  succession  his 
own  remains  and  those  of  Isaac,  Rebekah, 
Jacob,  and  Leah  were  deposited,  Rachel  aloue 
of  the  great  patriarchal  family  being  absent 
This  last  resting-place  of  Abraham  and  bis 
sons,  as  of  Sarah  and  her  daughters,  has 
been  identified  with  Ramet-ef-Kalil,  an 
hour's  journey  to  the  north  of  Hebron  (which 
is  too  distant),  where  the  foundations  of  an 
ancient  heathen  temple  are  still  pointed  out 
as  Abraham's  honse  ；  but  is  more  ptobably 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  Mobanmedaa  mosque 
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Haram,  built  of  colossal  blocks,  tnd  ri1 
on  tibe  mountain  slope  of  Hebron  to， 
the  east  (Robinson,  Thomson,  8ti 
Trictraxn),  which,  after  haTing"  been  for  ᅳ 
years  hennetically  sealed  t^inst  Enropeuis, 
—only  three  dnring  that  period  having  gained 
tooest  to  it  in  dia 히 iae, ᅳ wts  viiiited  in  1862 
by  the  Prince  or  Wales  and  party  (vide 
Stanley,  '  Leotnret  on  Jewish  Church/  App. 
ax  Hb  earn  it  H«teon  U  th«  Uad  of 
Otaaaa  (vide  ver.  2). 
Ver.  20.  — And  th« 


«  field,  and  the  oaye 
that  U  thmin,  wtre  made  tin  onto  Aim* 
luun  fut  a  pofMtfioa  "  a  Imnring-plm 
\$  th«  Mill  of  Heth.  The  palpable  dis- 
crepancy between  the  statements  of  the 
Hebrew  historian  in  this  chapter  concerning 
the  patriarchal  sepulchre  and  thoee  of  the 
n  orator  when  addressing  the  Jew- 
hedrim  (Acts  vu.  16)  has  been  well 
riaed  tm  pr<ggravi$  quondam  et  per- 
t  qucrwidamjudicto  inextricaoilii 
(rererius).  Of  course  the  Goi 
diiBcnlty  mi 


knot  of  difficulty  may  be  very  readily  cat  by 
boldly  Mserting  that  a  mistake  obb  been 
committed  somewhere  ；  either  by  Stephen, 
the  original  speaker,  under  the  impulse  of 
emotion  confounding  the  two  entirely  differ- 
ent ftoriea  of  Abraham's  purchaae  of  Mach- 
pelah  and  Jacob's  buying  of  the  field  near 
Shechem  (Bede,  Clarke,  Lanffe,  Ealisch,  Al- 
ford,  and  others)  ；  or  by  Luke,  the  first 
recorder  of  the  Martyr's  Apology,  who  wrote 
not  the  ipnmma  verba  of  the  speech,  but 
■imply  his  own  recollection  of  them  (Jerome); 
or  by  some  mbfleqaent  transcriber  who  had 
tampered  with  the  oriflinml  text,  m,  e,  g,, 
iasertiiig  Afipadf^  which  Luke  and  Stephen 


both  had  omittad,  as  the  nominatiTe  to 
ifpfioaro  (Bea,  Calvin,  Bishop  Pearce). 
The  last  of  these  hypothetet  would  not 
indeed  be  &tel  to  tbe  inspirsHoii  of  the 
wcoid  ；  but  the  ckimt  of  either  Luke  or 
Stephen  to  be  anthoritatiTe  taadien  on  the 
•object  of  nUcion  would  be  tomewhat  1 
to  maintain  if  it  onoe  wm  admitted 
they  h«d  blundered  on  a  ]Jain  point  in  1 
own  national  histoty.  And  yet  it  it  donl 
if  tny  of  the  proposed  solntiont  of  the 
blem  is  perfectly  ntithdory  ；  each 
that  the  two  pnichtaes  of  Abraham 
Jacob  are  hero  intentionaUy,  for  the  take 
of  breTitj,  compressed  into  one  aoooont 
(Bengel,  Powrins,  WiUet,  Hnglies)  ；  or  (2) 
bought  two  graves,  one  at 


Hebron  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  as  recorded 
by  Mows,  and  mother  at  Shechem  of  the 


i  of  Hamor  the  &ther  <^  Shechem  (Words- 
th)  ；  or  (S)  that  the  words  "  which  Abn- 
bought  for  a  sum  of  money  "  should  be 


orth)  ；  or  (8)  that  the  words  "  which  Abi 


i  ptrentheeis,  and  the  senteno 


ded  ai  ， 

as  intimating  that  Jacob  and  the  &t] 
were  carried  oyer  into  Shechem,  and  (after- 
wards) by  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  lather  of 
Shechem  interred  in  Abraham*!  sepulchre 
at  Hebron  (Cretan).  Obviona  difficulties 
attach  to  each  of  them  ；  but  the  facts  shine 
out  clear  enough  in  spite  of  the  encom 꿋 eas- 
ing obflcarity,  viz.,  that  Abraham  bought  a 
tomb  at  Hebron,  in  which  first  the  dost  of 
Sarah  was  deposited,  and  to  which  after- 
wirda  the  boaies  of  himself,  Isuo  and  Re- 
bekah,  Jacob  and  Leah  were  consigned^  while 
Joeeph  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  who  all  died 
in  Egypt,  were  broofht  oyer  to  the  promised 
land  and  buried  in  Jacob's  field  at  Shechem. 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers.  1—20.— 7%«  death  and  burial  of  Sar 
The  mournful  event   The  death  of— (1)  An  !  _ 
and  twenty-seven  years  old."    (2)  A  (listing 
Abraham  and  the  mother  of  the  promised 
An  eminent  saint.   Sarah,  like  her  husband, 


I.  The  dbath  or  Sarah.  1. 
woman.    "  Sarah  was  an  hundred 
ihed  princess.    As  the  wife  of 
Sarah  was  doubly  ennobled.  (3) 
renowned  for  faith  and  piety  ； 


indeed  in  these  respects  only  second  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  whom  she  con- 
spicuously typified,  and  proposed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  pattern  for  Christian 
women.  (4)  A  beloved  wife.  Sarah's  married  life  extended  over  the  greater  part 
of  a  century,  and  the  tender  and  oonstant  love  which  gilded  it  with  happiness 
through  all  the  passing  years  shines  on  every  page  of  the  inspired  narrative.  (6) 
A  revered  parent.  In  the  death  of  Sarah  Isaac  lost  a  loving  and  a  much-loved 
mother.  2.  The  attendant  circumstances.  Sarah  died— (1)  In  the  land  of 
If  not  the  place  of  her  birtb,  Canaan  had  become  the  oountry  of  her  adopt 
the  scene  of  her  spiritual  nativity.    A  special  sadness  attaches  to  deatii 


upon 


foreign  shore,  and  among  heathen  peoples.  Siurah  mayoe  said  to  bave  ezpu  _ 
her  own  inheritance,  and  in  Jehovah's  land.  (2)  In  the  bosom  of  her  family.  *  If 
8arah  was  not  spared  the  anguish  of  dying  in  the  absence  of  her  noble  husband,  her 
latest  moments,  we  may  be  sure,  were  soothed  by  the  tender  ministries  of  her  gentle 
son.  (3)  In  the  exercise  of  faith.  Sarah  was  one  of  those  "  all "  who  "  died  in  faith," 
looking  for  a  better  country,  even  an  heavenly.  Hence  the  last  enemy,  we  cannot 
doubt^  was  enoountered  with  quiet  fortitude  and  cheerful  resignation. 
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II.  The  burial  of  Sarah.  1.  The  days  of  mourning.  "  Abraham  came  to 
mourn  and  to  weep  for  Sarah."  The  sorrow  of  the  patriarch  was ^ (1)  Appropriate 
and  becoming.  Lamentation  for  the  dead  agreeable  to  the  instincts  of  nature  and 
the  dictates  of  religion.  Witness  Joseph  (ch.  1.  1)，  David  (2  Sam.  zii.  16),  Job  (ch. 
i.  20)，  the  devout  men  of  Jerosaleni  (Acts  viii.  2),  Christ  (John  xi.  36).  (2)  Intense 
and  sincere.  Though  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  public  ceremonial,  the  patriaroh'f 
grief  was  none  the  less  real  ana  profound.  Simulated  sorrow  is  no  less  offensive  than 
sinfuL  ^3)  Limited  and  restrained.  If  there  is  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  weep, 
there  is  also  a  time  to  cast  aside  the  symbols  of  sorrow,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 
tears.  Nature  and  religion  both  require  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the  grief  occasioned 
by  bereavement  2.  The  purchase  of  a  grave.  Here  may  be  noted— (1)  The  polite 
request  Its  object a  grave  for  a  possession  ；  its  purpose— to  bury  his  dead  ；  its  plea ― 
bis  wandering  and  unsettled  condition  in  the  land.  (2)  The  generous  proposal  ；  [>re* 
iaced  with  respect,  proffered  with  magnanimity  ；  teaching  us  the  respect  owing 
neighbours!  the  honour  due  superiors,  and  the,  kindness  which  should  be  shown 
strangers.  (3)  The  courteous  refusal  Unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
arrangement^  Abraham  declines  with  much  respectfulness  (ver.  12).  expresses  hi« 
desire  with  greater  clearness  (ver.  13),  and  urgently  requests  the  friendly  interceesion 
of  the  people  of  the  land  (ver.  8).  Abraham's  politeness  a  pattern  for  all.  (4) 
The  liberal  donation.  Epbron  indicates  his  wish  to  bestow  the  cave  upon  the 
patriarch  as  a  gift  Liberality  a  Christian  virtue  which  may  sometimes  be  learnt 
from  the  men  of  the  world.  (5)  The  completed  purchase.  Abraham  weighs  oat 
the  stipulated  sum,  neither  depreciating  Ephron's  property  nor  asking  an  abatement 
in  the  price  ；  an  example  for  merchants  and  traders,  (6)  The  acquired  possession. 
The  field  and  cave  were  made  sure  to  Abraham  for  ever.  The  only  thing  on  earth  a 
man  can  really  call  his  own  is  his  g^ave.  3.  The  last  rites  of  samUure.  "  After 
this  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  fiold  of  Maohpelah  ； "  with 
unknown  funeral  rites,  but  certainly  with  reverence,  with  sadness,  with  hope. 

Learn ― 1.  The  duty  of  preparing  for  death.  2.  The  propriety  of  moderate 
indulgence  in  grief.  3.  The  obligation  resting  on  surviving  relatives  to  carefully 
•dispose  of  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  dead.  4.  The  wisdom  of  good  men  acquiring 
as  soon  as  possible  for  themselves  and  their  families  a  burial-place  for  a  pos- 
session. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  19,  20.— The  death  and  burial  of  Sarah.  I.  True  beligion  sanctifies 
natural  BBLATIONSHIP8.  Those  who  know  themselves  blessed  of  God  do  not  only 
feel  that  their  human  affections  are  precious  and  true,  but  do,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
preserve  the  greatest  respect  for  their  bodily  frame,  and  for  their  dead  who  died  in 
the  Lord,  and  whose  dust  is  committed  tenderly  to  his  keeping. 

II.  Thb  people  of  God  wbrb  upheld  by  faith  in  thbir  garb  fob  thb  dead. 
They  looked  beyond  the  grave.  Some  say  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  doctrine  o£ 
immortality  in  lie  Old  Testament  until  after  the  captivity.  Surely  Abraham's  feel- 
ings were  not  those  of  one  who  $orrowed  without  nope.  The  purchase  of  the  field, 
the  securing  possession  for  all  time  of  the  burying-place,  pointed  to  faith,  not  the  lack 
of  it.   Where  there  is  no  sense  of  immortality  there  is  no  reverence  for  the  dead. 

III.  The  PUBCHA8E  of  the  field  was  not  only  its  8ecarity}  but  a  testimony  to  the 
heathen  that  the  people  of  God  held  in  reverence  both  the  memory  of  the  dead  and 
the  rights  of  the  living.   All  social  prosperity  has  its  root  in  religious  life.— R. 

Ver.  20.— Lessons  from  the  sepulchre.  "And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  burying-plaoe.M  Abra- 
ham's first  and  only  poctoession  in  Canaan,  a  sepulchre.  The  importance  of  the  pur- 
chase appears  in  the  oarefal  narrative  of  the  transaction.  For  himself  he  was 
content  to  live  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  (pt  1  Pet  v.  7)  ；  but  Sarah*8  death  led 
him  to  acquire  a  buiTing-jpTace.  Declining  the  offer  to  use  any  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  people  of  the  land  (c£  the  separation  at  death  between  God*s  people  and  aliens), 
ha  bought  the  field  and  the  cave,  and  carefully  prepared  tiie  evidence  ot  the  purchase. 
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The  purchase  showed  his  faith  in  God* 8  truth  ；  one  of  the  branches  of  Adam's  tempt- 
ation (Gen.  iii.  4).  It  had  been  promised  that  his  seed,  after  dwelling  in  a  land  not 
theirs,  should  return  and  possess  that  whereon  he  stood  (ci  Jer.  xxxii.  14, 15).  Type 
of  entrance  into  rest  ufter  pilgrimage  ^cf.  2  Cor.  v.  IV  It  showed  also  his  raitli  in  a 
resurrection  (ci  Ps.  xvi  10).  The  desire  that  he  and  ois  family  should  lie  in  the  same 
sepulchre  speaks  of  a  life  beyond  the  present.  Parted  by  death,  they  were  one  family 
still.  8arah  was  to  him  ' '  my  dead. "  There  was  a  link  between  tiiem  still.  The  living 
and  dead  still  one  family.  Doctrine  communion  of  saints  (d  Matt  xxn.  32  ᅡ 
Death  was  the  gate  of  life  (cf.  1  Thees.  iv.  16).  Canaan  a  type  of  the  Test  which 
remaineth  ；  Abruiam  of  the  "  children  of  the  kingdom,"  pilgrims  widi  a  promise. 
No  rest  here.    Life  full  of  uncertainties.    One  thing  sure,  we  must  die.  But » 

I.  WE  BNTBB  TEB  HEAVENLY  BB8T  THROUGH  DEATH  ；  THB  CITY  OF  GOD  THBOUOH 

thb  vallby  or  Baca.  Here  we  walk  by  faith.  Great  and  glorious  promises  for 
our  encouragement,  that  we  may  not  make  our  home  here  ；  yet  we  know  not  what  we 
shall  be.  8ight  cannot  penetrate  the  ourtain  that  separates  time  from  eternity.  Thus 
there  is  the  trial,  do  we  walk  by  faith  or  by  sight?  We  instinctively  shrink  from 
death.  It  is  connected  in  oar  mind  with  sorrow,  with  interruption  of  plans,  with 
breaking  up  of  lovinr  coropanionahip  ；  but  faith  bids  us  sorrow  not  as  those  without 
hope.  It  reminds  wat  it  is  the  passing  from  what  is  defective  and  transitory  to 
what  is  immortal.  Here  we  are  trained  for  the  better  things  beyond,  and  our 
thoughts  are  turned  to  that  sepulchre  in  which  the  victory  over  death  was  won  ； 
tbenoe  we  see  the  Lord  arising,  the  pledge  of  eternal  life  to  all  who  will  have  it. 

II.  The  sepulchre  was  made  surb  to  Abraham.  In  time  he  should  enter  it  as 
one  of  the  company  gathered  there  to  await  the  resurrection  dav  ；  but  meanwhile  it 
was  his.  And  if  we  look  upon  this  as  typical  of  our  interest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  it 
speaks  of  comfort  and  trust.  He  took  our  nature  that  be  might  "  taste  death  for 
every  man."  His  grave  is  ours  (2  Cor.  v.  14).  We  are  "  buried  with  him,"  "  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death."  The  fact  of  his  death  is  a  possession  that 
cannot  be  taken  from  us  (Col.  iii  3,  4^.  He  died  that  we  might  live.  If  frail  man 
clings  to  the  tomb  of  some  dear  one  ；  if  the  heart  is  conscious  of  the  link  still  endur- 
ing, shall  we  not  rejoice  in  oar  anion  with  Mm  whose  triumph  makes  us  also  more 
than  conquerors  ？ 

IIL  The  field  and  cavb.  How  small  a  part  did  Abraham  possess  in  his  life- 
time, but  it  was  an  earnest  of  the  whole  ；  he  felt  it  so,  and  in  faith  buried  his  dead 
(cf .  Gen.  1.  26  ；  Heb._  xi.  22).  An  earnest  is  all  we  possess  here,  but  still  we  have 
an  earnest.  In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (John  xiv.  23),  in  die  peace  which  he 
KiveBj  in  the  spirit  of  adoption,  we  have  the  "  substance  ox  things  hoped  for,"  a  real 
fi-agment  and  sample  of  the  bkssedness  of  heaven. ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Ver.  1. And  Abraham  was  old,  and  well 
ttrieken  in  age  ： ― literally,  gone  into  days 
(cf.  ch.  xviii  11),  being  now  about  140 
{vide  ch.  xxv.  20)— -and  the  Lord— JeAovah; 
not  bocause  the  chapter  is  the  exclusive 
composition  of  the  Jehovist  (Tuch,  Bleek, 
Ealiich),  but  because  the  writer  aims  at 
lowing  how  th»  God  of  redemption  pro- 
vided a  bride  for  the  heir  of  the  promise 
(Heng«tenbeig)— liad  bleated  Abraham  in 
aU  things. 

Vert.  2— 4.— And  Abraham  laid  anto  hif 
•ldett  s«rrant  of  hif  home,  that  niled  over 
all  that  he  had,— literally,  to  his  servant, 
the  old  man,  ancient  or  elder,  of  Ms  house, 
the  rul9T  over  all  which  (sc.  belonged)  to 
hinu   Thtt  term  Jgl  (an  old  man)  is  in  most 


laDguaces  employed  as  a  title  of  honour,— - 
c£,  9heAh，  senatiu,  yiptav,  presbyter,  signor, 
seigneur,  seiior,  sir  (GeseBios,  p.  252), ~ and 
is  probably  to  be  so  understood  nere.  Eliezer 
of  Damascus,  upwards  of  half  a  century 
previous  reffardea  as  heir  presamptiTe  to 
Abraham's  house  (cht  xv.  2),  is  commonly 
considered  the  official  meant,  though  the 
point  is  of  no  importance ᅳ Put,  I  pray 
thte,  fhy  hand  under  my  thigb :  and  I  will 
make  tiite  iwear.  This  ancient  form  of 
adjuration,  which  is  mentioned  again  only 
in  chap,  xlyii  29,  and  to  which  nothing 
analogous  can  elsewhere  be  discovered, ~ the 


to  exist  among  the  modem 
〜  m  ooina  of  placing  tne  hand  upon 

tlie  ^membrum  virile  in  solemn  forms  of 
aaseyeration  not  forming  an  exact  parallel, ― 
pnatM  by  the  patriarch. 


waa  probably  original 
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Tlie  thigh,  as  the  sooroe  of  posterity  (d  ch. 
xxxt.  11  ；  xlvi  26  ；  Ezod.  i  6),  has  been 
regarded  as  pointinff  to  Abraham's  fotnre 
descendants  Q^eil,  Kklisch,  Lange),  and  in 
kiealar  to  ChriBt,  the  promised  seed  (Theo- 
:t,  Jerome,  Aoffustine,  Lutber,  Ains- 
w^.th,  Bush,  Wordsworth),  and  the  oath 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  swearing  by  him  that 
was  to  come.  By  othen  the  tBign  has  been 
viewed  as  euphemistically  put  for  the  gener- 
ative organ,  upon  which  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision was  placed,  and  the  oaUi  as  an  acynr- 
ation  by  the  sign  of  the  covenant  (Jonathan, 
Jarchi,  Tuch).  A  third  interpretation  oon- 
sidera  the  thigh  as  symboliBing  lordship  or 
authority,  and  the  placing  of  the  hand  under 
it  as  tantamount  to  an  oath  of  fealty  &nd 
allefpaxice  to  a  soperior  (Aben  Ezra,  fiosen- 
miiQer,  Oalvin,  Mnrphy).  Other  explan- 
ations are  modifications  of  the  above.  By 
the  Lord  (Jehovah;  since  the  marriafre  to 
which  this  solemn  adjuration  was  preliminary 
was  not  an  ordinary  alliance,  sach  as  might 
have  taken  place  under  the  providence  of 
Elohim,  but  the  wedding  of  the  heir  of  the 
promise),  th«  God  of  hoaven,  and  the  God  of 
the  aarth  (a  clause  defining  Jehovah  as  the 
supreme  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  therefore 
as  the  sole  Arbiter  of  human  destiny),  that 
thou  ihalt  not  take  a  wifb  onto  my  ton— 
not  investing  him  with  authority  to  provide 
a  wife  for  Isaac  in  the  event  of  death  cany- 
ing  him  (Abraham)  off  before  his  son's  mar- 
riago,  but  simply  explaining  the  negative 
side  of  the  commiasion  with  which  he  was 
about  to  be  intrusted.  If  it  evinced  Isaac's 
gentle  dispoeition  and  sabmiBsiye  piety,  that 
though  forty  yean  of  age  he  neither  thought 
of  maniaffe,  bat  mourned  in  devout  con- 
templation for  his  mother  (Lange),  nor 
offered  resistance  to  his  father's  proposal, 
but  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  a 
aervant  (Calyin),  it  was  also  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  practice  that  parents 


pnctio 

,   eir  children  in  marriage 

(c£  ch.  xxviii  2)~«f  th«  davglitari  of  th« 


aiice  witn  ancient  pncnoe  ttutt  pareo 
should  dispose  of  their  children  in  marriaj 
davgl 

GaiuumitM,  among  whom  I  dwell. 


w  Being 
prompted  to  this' partly  by  that  jealosy 
with  which  all  pastoral  tribes  of  Shemitic 
ori^n  have  been  accustomed  to  gmurd  the 
puribr  of  their  race  by  intermarriage  (Dykes; 
cf.  Thomson,  '  Land  and  Book,'  &  691),  and 
partly  no  doubt  by  his  perception  of  the 
growing  lioentioiiBDess  of  the  C&naanites,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  their  predic 
doom,  though  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  b 
desire  to  preaerre  the  purity  of  the  promi 
seed.  Intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites 
wts  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic 
legislation  (Ezod.  zxziv.  16  ；  Deut  vii.  8). 
But  (literally,  for,  L  e.  the  former  thing 
must  not  be  doDe  because  this  must  be 
done)  fhoa  thalt  go  unto  my  oonntry  (not 
Ur  of  the  Chaldeei,  bat  the  region  beyond 


the  Euphrates  generally),  and  to  my  kindred, 
and  take  a  wifb  unto  my  ton  Ium.  Though 


enforced  by  religious '  consideration 휸  t£|8 
injunction  to  bring  none  but  a  " 
Isaac's  bride  "  was  in  no  sense 


itiTe  for 
Bpartare 

»m  established  usages  and  social  laws  in 
； ud  to  marriage "  (•  Land  and  Book,'  p. 
591). 

Ver.  6,  ᅳ And  th«  Mnrtnt  Mid  vmto  him 

(not  having  the  same  faith  as  hia  master), 
Peradventvre  (with  perhaps  a  secret  con- 
viction that  he  ought  to  say,  "  Of  ft  sorely") 
fhe  woman  will  not  be  wiUing  to  fallow  ma 
unto  this  land.  PrimA  facie  it  was  a  natural 
and  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  bride 
elect  should  demur  to 
ardnou8 jou 

never  seen  •  ， . 

senger  desires  to  nncLeratand  whether  he 
mignt  not  be  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the  other 
alternative.  Must  I  needs  bring  tiiy  ion 
again  unto  th«  Und  from  wli«nee  fhoa 
oaineitl  In  reply  to  which  th«  patriarch 
solemnly  interdicts  him  from  attempting  to 
seduce  hia  son,  under  an^  pretext  whatever, 
to  leave  the  land  of  promise. 
Vers.  0—8.— And  Abraluua  Mid,  B«waro 


ild  demur  to  undertake  a  long  &nd 
ourney  to  marry  a  husband  she  had 
m  ；  aocordiofdy,  the  ancient  met- 


fhon— literally,  beware  for  thyseift  the  pleo- 
pronoun  being  added  by  way  of  em- 
(cf.  ch.  zii  1;  zzi.  16  ；  xnl  5)— 


thou  brinff  not  my  ion  thither  \ 

Literally,  lest  thou  cause  my  son  to  1 
thUher;  Abraham  speaking  of  Isaac's  ( 
to  Mesopotamia  as  a  retnrn,  either 
he  regarded  Isaac,  though  then  unborn,  as 
having  come  out  with  nim  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, cf.  Heb.  vii  10  (Wordsworth),  or 
because  he  viewed  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants as  a  whole,  as  in  ch.  xy.  16  (Rosen* 
miiller).  The  Lord  Ood  of  Ilmtoi,  who  took 
me  frvni  mj  fltther's  home,  and  Srom  tli» 
hoQM  of  mj  Undred.~«ui0  ch.  zii  1.  This 
was  the  first  consiaeration  that  prevented 
the  Tetnni  of  either  himself  or  hia  son. 
Having  emigrated  from  Mesopotamia  in 
obedience  to  a  call  of  Heaven,  not  without  a 
like  instruction  were  they  at  liber^  to  re- 
turn—and who  iiMke  onto  ma,— i  e.  hon- 
oured me  with  Dhdne  communications  (vide 
supra)— mn£i  (in  particular)  tlutt  iwan  onto 
mi^—vide  ch.  xv.  17. 18  ；  the  covenant  trans- 
action therein  recorded  having  all  the  foroe 
of  an  oath  (c£  ch.  xxii.  16)— tayiiig,  Vnto 
thj  teed  will  I  give  thii  land.  Here  was  a 
second  consideratioii  that  negatiyed  the  idea 
of  Isaac's  return,— he  was  the  God -appointed 
heir  of  the  soil,— and  from  this,  in  coiguno- 
tion  With  the  former,  he  aigued  that  the 
Divine  promise  was  certain  of  falfilment, 
and  that  accordingly  the  mission  for  a  bride 
would  be  snccessraL  He  ihall  Mnd  Mf 
angel  before  thee,  ᅳ&  e.  to  lead  and  protect, 
as  was  afterwards  promised  to  Israel  (Exod. 
xziii  20),  and  to  the  ChristiAn  Church  (HeK 
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i  14)— and  ihou  ihalt  take  a  wifb  unto  mj 
ion  from  thtnee  (meftnin^,  thy  mission  shall 
be  BucoM8ftd).   And  if  fhe  woman  will  not 


fhou 


U  willing  to  IbUow  fhte,  thtn  shall 
bo  elear  of  thii  mj  oftfh  (t.  e.  at  liberty  to 
bold  thyself  as  no  longer  under  obligation  in 
the  matter  ；  thy  responsibility  will  at  that 
point  oease  and  determine) :  only  bring  not 
my  ton  thither  again— or,  obaerving  the 
oraer  of  the  Hebrew  words,  only  mv  son 
bring  not  again  to  that  place;  with  almost 
feverish  entreaty  harping  on  the  solemn  re- 


frain that  on  no  aoconnt  must  Isaac  leave 
the  promised  land,  fdnce  in  that  would  be 
the  culmination  of  unbelief  and  disobedience. 

Ver.  9.— And  the  semnt  (andentaadin^ 
the  nature  of  his  mission,  and  feeling  satis- 
fied on  the  points  that  impinged  upon  his 
eonBcience)  put  hif  hand  under  the  thigh 
of  Abraham  hif  matter,  and  iwan  to  hltt 
oone«rning  that  matter— to  be  trae  to  his 
mister  and  his  mission,  &nd  to  the  hope 
and  promise  of  the  covenant. 


HOMILETICa 


Abraham  and  Miezer,  or  the  mission  for 
•  Sis  designation.    (1)  From  official  poei- 


Vers.  】-"9.—il  bridefor  the  heir,— 
the  bride.   I.  The  tbustt  messenger.  ^  m 

tion,  a  servant.  (2)  From  venerable  age,  the  old  man  or  ancient  of  the  house.  "  (S) 
From  superior  dignity,  the  steward  or  ruler  over  Abraham's  property.  2.  Hu 
qualijicaiion.  (1)  Obedient,  as  became  a  slave  or  servant.  (2)  Faithxul,  as  was 
required  of  a  steward.   (3)  Prudent,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  age. 

II.  The  impobtant  comfiesiON.  1.  The  purport  of  it  "  To  take  a  wife  for  Isaac. " 
A  step  of  greatest  moment  for  the  happiness  of  Isaac,  the  falfi]ment  of  the  promise, 
and  the  onward  development  of  the  Church.  2.  The  recuan  of  it.  (1》  Abraham's 
advancing  years.  The  patriarch  was  "gone  into  days,"  and  had  no  time  to  waste 
if  be  desired  to  see  Isaac  well  married  before  he  followed  Sarah  to  Machpelah.  (2) 
Abrahan)*8  prosperous  estate.  "The  Lord  had  blessed  him  in  all  things/'  left 
nothing  that  his  soul  could  desire  to  complete  the  cup  of  bis  terrestrial  happiness, 
except  the  wedding  of  his  son  to  a  godly  partner.  (3)  Isaac's  obvious  disinclination 
to  seek  a  wife  for  himself,  his  placid  and  pensive  temperament  disposing  him  rather 
to  oling  with  mournful  tenderness  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  mother  than  to  anti- 
cipate tiie  felicities  of  conjugal  affection.  (4)  Eliezerf8  admirable  fitness  for  the 
contemplated  mission. 

III.  The  bolbmn  adjuration.  1.  The  form  of  the  oath.  "  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh."  For  the  significance  of  this  ancient  ceremony  consult 
Exposition.  2.  The  power  of  the  oath.  This  was  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Being the  Lord  Ood  of  heaven  and  of  earth ― in  whose  presence  it  was  taken, 
to  whose  witness  it  appealed,  and  whose  wrath  it  invoked  in  case  of  failure  to  per- 
form what  watt  vowed.  3.  The  tenor  of  the  oath.  (1)  Negative ~ not  to  in  airy 
Isaac  to  a  daughter  of  the  Ganaanites,  an  already  doomed  race  ；  and  (2)  positive 우 to 
seek  a  wife  for  Sarah's  son  among  his  kinsmen  in  Padan-aram,  amongst  whom  as 
yet  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  retained.  , 

IV.  Thb  bbasonablb  APrBBHBNSiON.  1.  Natural.  A  priori  there  wae  little  pro- 
bability that  a  modest  girl  would  consent  on  the  invitation  of  a  stranger  to  leave  her 
home  and  kindred,  accompany  bim  into  a  distant  land,  and  wed  a  man  (even  though 
a  relative)  whom  she  had  never  seen  ；  and  in  a  similar  way  reason  can  make  out  a 
case  against  almost  every  step  in  the  distinctly  Christian  life  as  being  unlikely, 
improbable,  imDrudent  2.  Unbelieving,  The  aged  ambassador's  anxiety  was  not 
shared  in  by  tne  patriarch,  whose  faith  had  already  reasoned  out  the  successful 
termination  of  the  contemplated  expedition.  And  so  again  in  the  Christian  life, 
difficulties  which  to  sagacious  reason  appear  insurmountable,  to  eim pie-minded  faith 
cease  to  exist.  3.  Unnecessary.  When  discovered  and  interrogated,  the  maiden  was 
quite  willing  to  become  Isaac's  bride.  Manv  of  the  saint's  fears  are  of  his  own 
making,  like  this  of  Abraham's  sexrant,  and  in  the  end  are  found  to  have  been 
superfluous. 

V.  Thb  rbsolutb  prohibition.  "  Beware  that  thou  bring  not  my  son  thither 
again."  To  do  so  would  be— -1.  To  reverse  the  Divine  call  which  hAd  brought  the 
patriarch  from  Mesopotamia.  2.  To  endanger  the  inheritance  by  exposing  Isaac  to  the 
temptation  of  remaining  in  Mesopotamia,  should  his  wife  prove  unwilling  to  return. 
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Learn ― 1.  The  intereet  which  should  be  taken  by  pious  parents  in  tho  mnrriage  of 
their  children.  2.  The  care  which  should  be  exercised  by  those  who  marry  to  secure 
pioas  partners.  3.  The  lawfulness  of  imposing  arid  taking  oaths  on  important 
occasions,  and  for  sufficient  reasons.  4.  The  clearer  sight  which  belongs  to  faith 
than  to  sense  and  reason.  5.  The  folly  of  anticipating  difficultlce  that  mhj  nover 
arise.  6.  The  danger  of  taking  any  step  in  life  without  Divine  giifdanco  or  instruc- 
tion.  7.  The  sin  of  renouncing  one  s  religion  for  the  sake  of  a  wife. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOR& 

Ch.  xxiv. ― The  unfolding  of  the  Divine  purpose.  I.  The  expanded  blessing. 
The  firet  line  of  the  web  of  sacred  history  stretches  itself  out  to  Bloeopotamia.  Thd 
aged  patriarch,  blessed  of  Jehovah  in  all  things,  is  fading  from  our  tight.  We  must 
look  on  a  new  generation  and  see  the  blessing  expanded. 

1L  The  DrviNE  ouidancb.  The  angel  shall  be  sent  before  Isaac,  and  lie  will  over- 
role  the  events  and  wills  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way.  Tlio  marriage  of  Isaac 
was  a  matter  of  most  solemn  moment  The  oarthly  bonds  aro  ble^ed  only  when 
they  are  held  up  by  the  Divine  covenant 

III.  Man's  faith  rewarded  by  special  direction.  The  servant  prayed  for 
good  speed,  because  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  dependence  upon  Jehovah  tbat  the  whole 
emuid  was  undertaken.  We  have  no  ground  for  expecting  supernatural  indications 
of  the  future,  but  when  we  commit  our  way  unto  the  Lord  we  may  ask  him  to  show 
it.  If  it  be  well  for  us  to  see  it  beforehand,  which  it  sometiraee  is  not,  he  will  send 
as  "  kindness  "  both  in  the  occurrences  and  persons  we  meet. 

IV.  Earthly  relationships  are  under  Heaven's  superintendence.  The  fair 
Mesopotamia!!  is  a  suitable  companion  for  the  heir  of  tho  patriarch.  8he  is  full  of 
graciou8ne88  and  activity,  free  from  pride,  ^entlo,  unsuspicious,  generous,  patient, 
solf-sacrificing,  benevolent  Such  charnctenstics  are  what  the  children  of  Ood 
dosice  to  transmit  to  their  descendants.  In  the  sight  of  so  much  that  was  lovelv 
both  in  pcreon  and  character,  tlio  servant  held  his  ^cace  with  wondering  tlionghtfuf- 
iicM,  waiting  for  and  already  anticipating  the  blessing  of  the  Lord. 

V.  Thb  true  piety  watchb8  fob  God  and  woBSHira  On  receiving  the  simple 
answer  to  liis  incjuiry,  and  perceiving  how  tho  hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  guiding 
him,  he  bowed  hu  head  and  toor$hijy>ed  (vera.  26,  27).  Those  who  wait  for  "  the 
morcy  and  the  truth"  will  not  bo  loft  destitute  of  it  Ob  to  be  able  at  ©vory  stop  and 
8tago  of  Hfo  to  say,  "blessed  be  the  Lord/1*  to  hear  tho  salutation  randei^l  ub, 
"  Come  in,  tltmi  blessed  of  the  Lord  !" 

VI.  Gon  in  uistory.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  ito  points  of  connection  from  this 
momont  with  the  thread  of  human  uffection,  snnctiHcd  by  the  grnco  of  God,  unitinff1 
tliom  together.  The  Iiousc  of  Abraham,  tho  house  of  Bethel,  arc  widely  separated 
from  one  another  in  tlie  lncnsurcmont  of  spaco,  but  closely  bound  together  hence- 
forth by  the  Kpiritiml  tio»  of  u  common  faith  and  obedience  in  the  name  of  Jeliovah. 
Tlio  Miuno  Divmo  purpose  winch  directed  the  servant's  way  moved  the  heart  of  the 
daniHel.  "  She  saul,  I  will  go"  Sho  went  out  of  tbe  midst  of  pure  fainily  affections  ；. 
siio  wuh  welcomed  by  ono  who  saw  her  coming  when  he  wns  "  meditating  in  the  field 
nt  oventiclo,"  doubtless  in  the  spirit  of  prayerful  expectation  ；  and  who  took  her  to 
Iim  mother  3anih*8  tent,  whero  slie  might  be  euro  one  who  so  tenderly  mourned  the 
]om8  of  a  mother  would  know  how  to  cherish  a  wife  sent  of  God  to  comfort  him. 
"  Ho  lo\fod  her."  Religion  is  the  only  true  guardian  of  domestic  happiness,  the  only 
/eop  soil  in  which  tho  affections  flouriuh. ― H. 

Ver.  6. ― No  turning  bach  "And  Abraham  said  onto  biro,  Beware  thou  that 
thou  bring  not  my  son  thither  again."  Abraham^  care  to  prevent  the  leaven 
of  kloktry  entering  his  family  (cf.  Ezod.  zxxiv.  16  ；  1  Cor.  xv.  33  ；  James  i. 
27).  Worldly  wi^om  would  have  led  him  to  seek  a  wife  for  bis  son  among 
the  families  of  Canaan,  so  as  to  give  him  a  firmer  footing  in  the  land  ；  but  he 
solemoly  charged  his  steward,  in  sending  him  on  a  marriage  embassy,  not  to  do  this 
(cf.  1  Eangs  xL  3;  2  Cor.  vi.  14).   A  wife  was  to  be  sought  from  his  brother's 
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family.  Out  of  the  earnestness  of  this  godlv  desire  came  the  trial  of  bis  faith. 
An  obvious  difficulty  ；  what  if  the  damsel  should  not  be  willing  to  follow  a  stranger? 
There  had  been  little  intercoone  between  the  families.  The  news  in  ch.  xzii.  20  was 
plainly  the  first  for  many  yean.  Must  Isaac  go  in  person  to  take  a  wife  from  her 
father's  house  ？  Much  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  this.  If  the  presence  of  Isaac 
were  of  hnjportance, mighthe  not  return  for  a  little,  though  Canaan  was  bis  appointed 
boroe  ？  Was  it  not  hindering  the  very  thing  Abraham  desired,  to  refuse  to  do  so  ? 
Was  it  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  a  bletsinf  and  yet  to  neglect  obvious  means  for 
obtaining  it  ？  Not  for  a  moment  would  AbraLam  listen  to  the  suggestion.  At  Grod's 
call  he  bad  left  Mesopotamia  for  ever.  To  send  his  son  back  would  be  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  his  whole  life.  It  would  be  to  put  expediency  above  faith,  to  dia- 
trast  Ood%  promise,  to  tbink  his  will  changeable  (c£.  1  Kings  xiii.  19).  Contrast  the 
faithlessness  of  the  Israelites  in  their  wildemeu  journeys.  Abraham  would  not  allow 
even  a  temporary  return.  They  "  in  their  hearts  turned  back  again  into  Egypt  ，'  (cf. 
Luke  ix.  62). 

I.  IN  A  OODLT  UFE  THEBB  18  OFTEN  A  TEMPTATION  TO  TURN  BACK  FOR  A  LITTLB. 

With  a  laudable  aim,  some  step  wbich  seems  likely  to  lead  to  it  is  not  quite  what  in 
itself  we  know  to  be  ri^ht.  To  gain  the  means  of  doing  good,  some  little  departure 
from  truth  may  seem  almost  necessary.  In  the  eagerness  of  some  plan  of  usefulnesa 
the  time  for  prayer  can  hardly  be  found,  or  the  ordinary  daily  duties  of  life  seem  to  in- 
terrupt ttie  greater  and  higher  work  ；  or,  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  gay  and  worldly, 
it  may  Beero  the  coure«  of  wisdom  to  go,  a  Tittle  way  at  least,  with  them.  And  is  not 
a  Christian,  under  the  law  of  liberty,  freed  from  strict  observance  of  the  letter  ？  Does 
not  that  savour  of  the  spirit  of  bondage  ？  Nay,  "to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice." 
Always  danger  when  men  seek  to  be  wiser  than  God  (Prov.  ziv.  12).  We  cannot 
foresee  the  difficulties  of  returning. 

II.  True  faith  points  to  implicit  obbdiincb.  Can  we  not  trust  God  to  order 
all ― not  only  the  ends  towards  which  he  would  have  us  strive,  but  the  means  to  be 
used  ？  We  are  to  live  by  every  word  of  God,  not  by  some  special  saying  only. 
Promise  and  precept,  instruction  and  direction,  are  alike  his  words,  by  which  every 
step  should  be  guided.  It  is  want  of  faith  which  leads  to  departure  from  obedience  ； 
want  of  full  trust  in  God  which  leads  to  vmyn  of  fancied  wisdom.  We  have  to  do 
with  efforts,  not  with  results  ；  these  are  in  Godf8  hand.  Where  obedience  is  not  in 
question  we  rightly  use  our  judgment  ；  reason  was  given  as  to  be  our  guide,  but  not 
to  take  the  guidance  out  of  God's  hands. ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  10.  —And  th«  Mrrant  took  ten  Mineli 
of  th«  eameli  of  hif  matter,  ᅳ  to  bear  the 
presents  for  the^ride,  to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  his  minion,  and  to  eerve  as  a  means  of 
transport  for  the  bride  and  her  companions  on 
the  return  journey.  On  the  word  Gamed 
vide  ch.  xu.  16  — and  departed.  Either 
from  Hebron  (ch.  zziiL  19),  or  from  the 
south  country,  near  Beer-lahai-roi  (ch.  xxiv. 
For  all  fhe  goodf  of  hif  matter 


62). 
in  hif 


Literally,  and  every  gi 
thing  of  his  master  in  his  han  ' 


hand. 


that  he  selected  (sc.  as  pi 
every  best  thing  that  wloi 


%ndf  u 
ents  for  thi 
,  l  to  his 
TnXg^te,  Mi 


— cf.  2  Kinffs  viil  9  (LXX., 
Ealisch),  tnouRh  some  regard  ft  as  expl 
ing  how  he,  the  serrant,  was  tble  to  start 
'ᅳᅳ  ..i     t  "ige,  Tiz., 

ommand 

  ,  Rosen- 

muller,  '  Speaker's  Commentary  ')•    And  lie 


atom,  and  wwit— if  along  the  direct  route, 
then  "  through  Palestine  along  the  west 
tide  of  the  Jordan  and  the  lakes,  into  the 
Buk'ah,  and  out  through  the  land  of  Hamath 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence "  ('  Land  and 
Book/  p.  591)  —to  MetopotamU,  ―  Aram- 
Naharaim,  i  e.  the  Aram  of  the  two  rivers  ； 
Aram  meaning  the  high  region,  fh>m  coram, 
to  be  hijgh— &n  ancient  and  domestic  name 
for  Syria,  not  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Greeks;  vide  Horn.,  '11.,，  iL  788  ；  Hea., 
'Theog.,'  804;  Strabo,  xiii  4  (Gesenius). 
Standing  alone  it  signifies  Western  Syria 
(Judgesiii  10  ；  1  Kings  x.  29 ;  zi  25  ;  xv. 
18),  and  especially  Syria  of  Damascus  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6  ；  Isa.  viL  1,  8  ；  Amos  L  5^  ；  when 
Mesopotamia  is  intended  it  is  conjoined  with 
Naharaim  (upon  Egyptian  monuments 
Naharina  ；  vide  '  Recorda  of  the  Past,'  voL 
ii  pp.  82,  61,  67),  the  two  rivers  being  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  or  Padan,  the 
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field  or  plain,  as  in  ch.  xxr.  20.  The  lal 
ia  not  an  Elohistic  expression  as 
goi8hed  from  the  former,  which  some 
to  the  Jehoyist  (Enobel,  et  alii)t  but  a  more 
exact  description  of  a  portion  of  Mesopotai  * 
yiL,  of  that  where  Laban  dwelt  ITnto 
eitj  of  If 세 or— i>  &  Haran,  or  Charran  (< 
xxviil  10  ；  vide  ch.  xL  81).  Nahor  mi 
haTe  migrated  thither  either  along  with  or 
shortly  after  Terah. 

Ver.  11.— And  lie  made  hit  eam«li  to 
kneel  down— "a  mode  of  expression  taken 
ictual  life.    The  Action  is  literally 


from 
kneeling 


juio«uuK  t  not  stooping,  sitting,  or  lying 
down  on  the  tide  like  a  hone,  bat  kneeling 
on  his  knees :  and  this  the  camel  is  taught 
to  do  from  his  youth  ，'  (Thomson,  '  Land 
and  Book,'  p.  592)— without  the  dtj  by  a 
wtll  of  water.  "In  the  East,  where  weUs 
are  scarce  and  water  indispensable,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  well  or  fountain  determines  the  site 
of  the  village.  The  people  build  near  it,  but 
prefer  to  have  it  outside  the  city,  to  avoid 
the  noise,  dust,  and  oonftision  always  occur- 
ring at  it,  specially  if  the  place  is  on  the 
highway  "  {Ibid. ).  At  the  time  of  the  tren- 
ing,  even  the  time  that  women  go  out 
draw  water.  Literally,  thai  women  ' 
draw  go  forth.  "It  is  the  work  of  fei、 
in  the  East  to  draw  water  both  morning  and 
evening  ；  and  they  may  be  seen  going  in 
ffroaps  to  the  welU,  with  their  yessels  on  the 
hip  or  on  the  shoulder  "  (Roberts'  *  Oriental 
IUa8tration8,'  p.  27).    "  About  great  cities 


men  often  carry  water,  both  on  donkeys  and 
on  their  own  backs  ；  but  in  the  country, 
among  the  unsophisticated  natives,  women 
only  go  to  the  well  or  the  fountain  ；  and 
often,  when  travelling,  have  I  seen  long  files 
of  them  going  and  returning  with  their 
pitchers  "at  the  time  when  women  go  out 
to  draw  water"  (Thomson, '  Land  and  Book/ 
■  692). 

Vera.  12— ".—And  he  taidf— commencing 
his  search  for  the  maiden  by  prayer,  as 
he  closes  it  with  thanksgWing  (ver.  26)— a 
tMautifol  example  of  piety  and  of  the  fruits 
of  Abraham's  care  for  the  souls  of  his  house- 
hold, ch.  xviii  19  (Wordaworth)— 0  Lord 
Ood  of  mj  maiter  Abraliftm,  I  pray  thee, 
Mnd  m»  good  ipeed  thii  day.  Literally, 
came  to  meet  (or  come  before)  me,  t  e.  what 
I  wish,  the  maiden  of  whom  I  am  in  quest  ； 
hence  MSvoov  ivavriov  h*ovt  make  the 
way  prosperous  before  me  (LXX);  less  aoca- 
rately,  occurre  obsecro  mihi  (V ulgate).  And 
show  WwdnuM  unto  mj  maiter  Abraham. 
The  persona]  humility  and  fidelity  displayed 
bj  tnis  aged  senrant  are  only  less  remarkable 
than  the  fervent  piety  and  childlike  Mth. 
which  discover  themselves  in  the  method  he 
adopts  for  finding  the  bride.  Haying  cast 
the  matter  upon  God  by  prayer,  as  a  oonoern 
which  specially  belonged  to  him,  he  fixes 


should  enable 
ned  for  Isaac 
iw«ll  of  water; ― 
ding  (cf.  ver.  48) 
rhtan  of  tbe  man  «f  the 


todet 

Utendly, 

th«  dangn 
dtj  eome  out  to  draw  wat«r  (vid 
11,  and  ct  ch.  xzix.  9  ；  £zod.  ii.  16) :  and 
lot  it  eome  to  paff  that  the  damsel— 


with  the  vowels  of  the  Keri  ；  the  word  used 
for  Abraham's  young  men  (cf.  oh.  xiv.  24  ； 
xviii  7  ；  q.  v.).   In  the  Pentateuch  it  oocnni 


twenty-two  times,  without  the  feminine  term- 
ination, meaning  a  girl  (vide  ch.  xziv.  16, 
28,  55 :  xx»t.  8,  12  ；  Dent  xx.  15t  tec.)  ； 
a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  of  this  80>called  Jehoristic  section  in 
icalar,  since  in  the  latter  books  the  dis- 
ion  of  sex  is  indicated  by  the  affix  H 
j  appended  when  a  ffirl  is  intended 
(t Speaker  s  Commentary')  ；  but  this  happens 
at  least  once  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxiL 
19)— to  wbom  I  iliall  tay,  Lot  down  thy 
pitoher,  I  pray  thM,  that  I  may  drink; 
and  the  ihall  t*yv  Drink,  and  I 
give  thy  eameli  drink  alio the  sign  L 
upon  was  the  kindly  dis]M8itioii  of 
maiden,  which  was  to  be  evinced  in 
ticolar  way,  viz.,  by  her  not  only  acu^ 
with  promptitude  to,  but  generously  exoc 
ing,  nis  request  It  is  probable  that  the 
serv&nt  was  led  to  choose  this  sign  not  by 
his  own  natural  tact  and  prudence,  but  by 
that  Divine  inspiration  and  gaidanoe  of 
wMch  he  had  been  assured  (ver.  7)  before 
setting  out  on  his  important  misaion— let 
the  same  be  the  that  thoo  haft  app 
for  thy  seryant  Isaae.  "  The  three  qui 
cations  in  the  mind  of  this  yenerable  do- 
mestic for  a  bride  for  his  master's  son  are  a 
pleasing  exterior,  a  kindly  disposition,  &nd 
the  approval  oi  God"  (Murphy).  And 
fhmly ― ^  ro^ry  (LXX.)t  per  hoc  (Vul- 
gate) ；  bnt  rather,  by  her,  t.  e.  the  damsel ― 
shall  I  know  tlutt  thou  hast  showed  kind- 
neM  unto  mj  matter. 

Ver.  15.— And  it  04me  to  para  (not  cer- 
tainly by  accident,  bnt  by  Divine  arrange- 
ment), before  he  lutd  dona  epeakiiig,  tlutt, 
—his  prayer  was  answered  (cf.  Isa.  Ixv.  24  ； 
Dan.  ix.  20,  21\  '  From  ver.  45  it  appears 
that  the  servant  s  prayer  was  not  articulately 
spoken,  bat  offered  *' in  his  heart whence 
tne  LXX.  add  iv  rp  iiavoi^  aitrov ― behold, 
Babekah  o*me  out,  who  wm  barn  to  Bethnel* 
ion  of  Mileah,  tht  wife  of  Hahor,  Abraham'! 
brotiier  {vide  ch.  ziii  28),  with  her  pitoher 
—the  cad  (ct  Moq,  eaatu)  was  a  pail  for 
drawing  water,  which  women  were  acouB- 
tomed  to  carry  on  their  shoulden  ；  it  was 
this  sort  of  vessel  Gideon's  men  employed 
(Judges  viL  20)  ᅳ upon  h«r  shoulder— in 
exact  correspondence  with  Oriental  custom ᅳ 
the  Egyptian  and  the  negro  carrying  on  the 
head,  the  Syrian  on  the  ahoulider  or  the 
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hip  (vide  Thomson,  '  Land  and  Book/  p. 
592). 

Ver.  16.— Aai  tlM  diaMl  wmt 
to  look  upon.   Literally,  qood 
«,  like  Sarah  (ch.  zii  11)  and 
s.  17 ;  et  oh.  xxri  7  of  Bel 
win.   Bethulaht  I  e.  one  separated  an< 
； mded  ftxvm  intercourse  with  men  ；  fron 
thai,  to  welade  (ct  Dent  xxu.  28,  28 
2  Sam.  xiii  2,  18).   H«Uh«r  had  any  mam 
known  her.    A  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  rather  than  because  betkulah  some« 
times  applies  to  a  married  woman  (Joel  L  8). 
And  the  went  down  to  the  wall,— 44  nearly 
all  wells  in  the  East  are  in  wadys,  and  hare 
to  the  w      "  'ᅳ 


>  water"  (Tho 


'Land 


ttepe  down 

and  Book,'  p.  592)— and  filled  h«r  pitoh«r, 
and  oame  up ― probably  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  old  m&n  ■  admiTation,  though  by  no 
means  unprepared  for  his  request,  wnich 
immediately  tollowed. 

Yen.  17— 19.— And  the  Mrrant  ran  U 
mMt  htr,  and  Mid,  I«t  nit,  I  pray  thee, 
drink  a  littie  water  of  thy  piteh«r  (a  re- 
quest which  was  at  onoe  complied  with). 
And  she  said,  Drink  (and  with  the  utmost 
politeness),  my  lord  (and  with  cheerM  tni- 
mation) :  and  she  halted,  and  let  down  her 
pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gaT»  him  drink. 
*'  Rebekan's  address  to  the  seir&nt  will  be 
given  you  in  the  exact  idiom  by  the  first 
" )  bbekah  jrou  ask  water  from  ；  but  I 
*  *  '  so  gener- 

'('Thom- 
【,'  p.  692).   And  when 
mm  drink,  the  said,  I 
will  draw  water  for  fhy  eameli  alio,  until 

>roying  that 
rboeom  was 


aye  never  found  any  yonsg  lady  i 
one  as  this  &ir  daughter  of  Bethuel" 


cen  tie 

hi 

"  Is  &ir  daugbte 
•on,  •  Land  and  Book, 
the  had  done  fivhig  Ydm  drink, 

Bp 

w  ber  b 

"  not  slm'pl!  &e  reflex  of  national  customs, 


th«7  have  done  drtpking  — thus  proving  1 
the  kindly  disposition  within  be  * 
"  not  simply  tae  re 

but  the  invisible  sun  beaming  through  her 
mind,  and  freely  bringinff  forward  the  blos- 
aom8  of  sterling  soodneas  (Ealisoh). 
.  Ver.  20. ~ And  the  hafted,  and  emptied 
her  piteher  into  the  trough  (or  gutter  made 
of  stone,  with  which  welb  were  usually  pro- 
vided, and  which  were  filled  with  water 
when  animals  required  to  drink),  and  nm 
ayaiA  vnto  tht  well  io  draw  water,  and 
drew  for  all  his  eameli.  "At  one  point 
we  came  upon  a  large  Tillage  of  nomade 
Bedouina  dwelling  in  their  black  tents.  For 
the  first  time  we  enoountered  a  shepherd 
pkying  on  his  reeden  pipe,  and  followed  by 
bis  flock.  He  was  leading  them  to  a  foun- 
tain, from  which  a  maiden  waa  meanwhile 
drawing  water  with  a  rope,  and  pouring  it 
into  a  laige  ttone  troogn.  She  was  not  so 
I  as  Rebekah"  {rln  the  Holy  Land/ 
).  p.  198). 
l  woad< 


(rIn  the  H< 
by  Rev.  A.  Thomson,  D.D. 


Ver.  21.—Andtbe】 
-gazing  with  attention  on  her  (! 


ieriiig  at  Imt 

(LXi,  Vul. 


Ste,  Ge8enia8,  Furst)  ；  amazed  and  aston- 
led  at  her  (RoBemniiller,  Delitssch,  Keil, 


Ltnge,  Calvin)— litld  hi*  peaoe,  to  wit ^ᅳ t.  e. 
that  he  mi^ht  know silence  being  the  cob- 
tomary  attttade  for  the  soul  in  either  ex- 
pecting or  receiving  a  Divine  oomxniixiioati<m 
(el  Larit  z.  8 ;  Ps.  zzzix.  3  ；  Acts  zi  18) 
—whether  the  Lori  lutd  made  hi*  iwrm&f 
proiperonf  or  mot  This  inward  nuninAtioa 
obrioualy  took  place  while  the  whole  soeiM 
wts  being  enacted  beforo  his  eyes— the  beuiti- 
fnl  young  girl  filling  the  water-trou^s,  and 
the  thir^  oamels  racking  up  the  cooling 
drink.  The  loyeliness  or  mind  tnd  body, 
both  which  he  dedred  in  Isaac's  bride,  waa 
manifestly  present  in  Bebekah  ；  but  still  the 

2nettiont  remained  to  be  determine^  Was 
be  one  of  Abraham's  kindred  f  wts  she 
•ingle  ？  and  would  ahe  follow  him  to  Ca- 
naan I ~ points  of  moment  to  the  solutkm  of 
which  he  now  proceeds. 

Vers.  22~27.—And  it  oanie  to  ptu,  M 
fhe  eameli  had  done  drinking,— "If  it  is 
remembered  that  oamels,  thongn  endowed  in 
an  almost  mairelloos  deme  with  the  power 
of  enduring  thirst,  drink,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  an  enormona  quantity  of  water, 
it  will  be  acknowledsod  that  the  trouble  to 
which  the  maiden  dieerAilly  submitted  re- 
quired more  than  ordinary  patience  "  (Ealisch) 
—that  the  man  took  a  golden  aania^  of 
half  a  ihekel  wdght,— the  D{)  was  neither 
a  pendant  for  the  ear  (LXX,  Vulgate)  nor 
a  jewel  for  the  forehead  (A.V.,  margin),  but 
a  ring  for  the  nose  (ver.  47),  the  side  car- 
tilage, and  sometimes  the  central  wall,  of 
which  was  pierced  for  the  puipoee  of  admit- 
ting it  (c£.  Ezek.  xvi.  11,  12).  Such  rin^s 
are  still  worn  by  Oriental  women,  and  m 
particular  "the  noae-ring  is  now  the  usual 
engajy^ment  present  among  the  Bedouins" 
(Dehtzsch).  The  height  of  that  presented 
to  Rebekan  was  one  PQ^t  or  half  ih^el), 
from  to  divide— and  two  braoelett  for 
her  huidf  of  Uat  skekeb  weight  of  gold  ； ~~ 
the  "1^,  from  to  bind  or  iksten,  meant 
a  circle  of  gold  for  the  wrist  or  arm.  So 
fityourite  an  ornament  is  thia  of  Oriental 
ladies,  that  8ometime8  the  whole  arm  from 
wrist  to  elbow  is  covered  with  them  ；  some* 
times  two  or  more  are  worn  one  above  the 
other  ；  and  not  unfreqnently  are  they  so 
nomerooB  and  heavy  as  almost  to  appear 
burdensome  to  the  fair  owners  (Ealiscn) 하 
«ad  laid,  WhOM  daughter  art  thovl  tell 
me,  I  pray  thee:  if  thm  room  in  thy 
fltther9!  kowe  for  m  te  lodge  in  1  The  pro- 
duction of  the  bridal  presents,  and  the  tenor 
of.  the  old  man's  inaniries,  indicate  that 
already  he  entertainea  the  belief  that  he 
looked  upon  the  object  of  Mb  search.  All 
dubiety  was  dispelled  by  Rebekah'8  answer. 
And  tht  said  onto  him,  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Bethuel  fhe  ton  of  Milealif  — to  show 
that  she  was  not  descended  from  Kalior's 
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concubine  (cf.  ver.  15) ~> whiob  she  bare  unto 
Kahor.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  stage 
fit  which  the  jewels  were  presented  (ver.  47). 
Bhe  Mid  moreover  nnto  him,  We  have  both 
straw  and  proTender  enongh,  and  room  to 
lodge  in.  It  was  now  conclusively  deter- 
mined, by  her  anawerinff  aQ  the  pTe-arruiged 
criteria,  that  the  Lord  nad  heara  his  prayer 
and  prospered  his  way,  and  that  the  heaven- 
appointed  bride  stood  before  him.  And  the 
man  bowed  down  hit  bead,  and  wonhipped 
the  Lord.  The  first  verb  expressing  rever- 
ent inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  second 
complete  prostration  of  the  body,  and  both 
combining  "to  indicate  the  agea  servant's 
deep  、  thankftilneaa  for  the  guiclanoe  of  the 
Lord"  And  he  said,  Blesied  be  the  Lord 
God  of  my  maiter  Abraham  (on  the  import 
of  ip ᄀ tnde  ch.  ix.  26),  who  hath  not  left 
dettitnte  my  nufter  of  hi!  muey  and  hif 
trttth : ~ litwally,  who  hath  not  taken  away 


hisarace(i.e.  the  free  favour  which  bestows) 
ana  his  truth  (i.  e.  the  fidthfolness  which 
implements  ^TOisdaea)Jr<m  (=  from  the  houst 
of,  as  in  Ezod.  viii  8,  25,  26  ；  Geseoios)  my 
master  (cf.  Ps.  lvii.  S  ；  cxv.  1  ；  Prov.  xx, 
28)— I  being  in  th«  way,  th«  lord  led  (or, 
hath  led)  me  to  tha  honM  of  my  maitar*! 
br6tlir6ii* 

Ver.  28.— And  the  daquel— (vide  on 
yer.  16) ~~ ran  (leaving  the  venerable  stranger 
in  the  act  of  devotion),  and  told  them  of 
her  motiier,,  bonie— a  true  toach  of  nature. 
With  womanly  instinct,  discerning  the  possi- 
bility of  a  love-suit,  she  imparts  the  joyftd 
intefligence  neither  to  her  brother  nor  to  her 
father,  but  to  her  mother  and  the  other 
females  of  the  household,  who  lived  separately 
from  the  men  of  the  establishment ― iheM 
tbingi  ―  in  particular  of  the  arrival  of  a 
messenger  from  Abraham.  Perhaps  also  th« 
nose-jewel  would  tell  its  own  tale. 


HOMILETICa 

Vert.  10-— 28.— bride/or  the  heir.— 2.  Miezer  and  Bebekah9  or  the  finding  or 
the  bride.  I.  The  matrimonial  embassy.  1.  The  departure  from  Hebron.  With 
promptitude  and  alacrity,  as  became  a  servant  executing  the  instractions  of  a  master 
― attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  ten  camels  and  their  drivers,  as  ambassadors  of  princes 


.  Pi  • 

are  wont  to  signalise  their  dignity  by  ample  retinues  ；  and  laden  with  the  choicest 
'  •  •           •  goods  as  presents  for  the  bride,  since  they  who  go  to  woo  must  not 
gifts ~ thd  venerable  steward  issi   ，  *  」，  ^  "  f  ~  " 


of  his  master's 
neglect  to  carry  i 
iourney  northwards. 
probably  be  the  route 


ipon  bis  mission.   2.  The 
the  Jordan  valley  towards  " the  Eye  of  the  East"  would 
"**  '         '     '    ikirting  the 


tued  forth  upon  bis  mission. 

Up  - 

followed  by  Eliezer  of  Damascus  ；  thence  closely 


Sot  where  in  after  years  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  arose  with  its  palaces  and  tem- 
,  &8，  now  magnificent  in  their  ruins,  till  at  length,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  he  would 
reach  Aram  of  the  Two  Rivera.    3.  The  arrival  at  Haxan.    If  the  time  at  which 


the  patriarchal  envoy  reached  the  city  of  Nahor,  viz.,  at  sunset,  when  the  maidens 
sally  forth  to  draw,  was  an  indication  of  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence,  perhaps 
the  spot  at  which  he  halted  and  partially  unloaded  his  weary  camels,  viz.,  at  the  well, 
was  a  testimonial  to  his  own  shrewd  sagacity,  which  discerned  that  for  meeting  with 
the  virgins  of  the  district,  and  in  particular  the  females  of  Nahor's  family,  no  better 
place  could  be  selected  than  the  city  well,  which  was  besides  the  customary  resting- 
place  for  travellers. 

II.  The  prateb  at  the  well.    1.  Its  reverent  humility*    Not  only  does  he 
adore  the  Divine  greatness,  but,  leaving  himself  altogether  out  of  account,  he  be- 
eaks  an  interest  in  the  Divine  favour  entirely  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  his  master. 


a  He  proposes  a  test  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  recog- 

nise the  bride  whom  Gocf  has  selected  for  his  master's  son.    In  doing  so  he  prac* 


IU  childlike  simplicity. 


tically  casts  the  matter  over  upon  God,  asking  him  in  the  fashion  indicated  to  point 
out  the  object  of  his  search,  thus  exemplifying  the  very  spirit  of  the  Christian  rule, 
"  In  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God."  3.  Its  immediate  answer,  "  Before  be  had  done  speaking,  Rebekah  oame 
out"  to  the  well,  and  acted  preoisely  as  he  bad  desired  that  the  bride  should  do.  It 
was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  promise,  "Whiles  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
bear." 

As 


III.  The  meeting  with  Rsbbkah.    1.  A  description  of  her  person. 


to 


parentage,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  ；  in  respect  of  condition,  of  virgin  purity  ；  with 
"  "  *       "    "  erning    "      •         •  … 

w  ling  . 

graciously  oompliea^ith  the  servant's  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  draught  from 


regard  to  appearance,  very  fair  to  look  upon  ；  concerning  education,  trained  to 
domestic  duties.    2.  An  account  of  her  kindness-    Coming  up  from  the  well,  she 
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her  pitcher.  Then  with  winning  sweetness  she  promptly  offers  to  fill  the  stone 
troughs  for  his  wearied  animals.  And  finally,  when  asked  her  name,  she  with  in- 
genuous frankness  tells  it,  adding,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  lodging,  that  in  Bethtiel，8 
house  there  was  not  only  room  for  himself  and  camels,  but  Bumptuoos  hospitality 
for  both.  Such  spontaneous  acts  of  kindness  to  an  unknown  and  aged  stranger 
bespoke  a  tender  and  susceptible  heart  within  the  breast  of  the  fair  Rebekab.  3. 
The  impression  tthich  she  made  on  £liezer.  (1)  Her  appearance  arrested  him  and 
made  him  run  to  meet  her  (ver.  17)  with  his  pre  arraDged  request  Clearly  "this 
old  man  had  a  singular  discernment  of  character  as  well  as  a  quick  eyo  for  beauty. 

(2)  Her  kindness  touched  him,  and  made  him  silent  in  wonder  (ver.  21),  struck  dumb 
with  amazement  at  her  minute  fulfilment  of  every  one  of  his  stipulated  conditions. 

(3)  Her  invitation  overpowered  him,  causing  him  to  bow  his  head  and  worship  ([ver. 
26),  acknowledging  Qod*8  goodness  in  bo  quickly  leading  him  to  the  house  ot  his 
master^  brethren,  and  bo  unmistakably  pointing  out  the  bride. 

Learn ― 1.  The  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  masters  and  mistresses 
which  should  be  evinced  by  servants.  2.  The  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication 
which  Christians  should  display  in  all  the  perplexing  and  difficult  paths  oi  life.  3. 
The  kind  of  brides  which  young  men  should  select,  viz.,  raaidens  distinguished  by 
Rebekahf8  amiable  and  obliging  diepoBition,  even  should  they  not  be  gifted  widb 
Rebekah*8  grace  of  form. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOU8  AUTHOR8. 

Ver.  21. JSlieeer、  or  a  w\fe-see3ter.  "And  the  man  wondering  at  her  beld  his 
'  peace,  to  wit  whether  the  Lord  had  made  his  way  prosperous  or  not"  "  The  man  " 
spoken  of  was  probably  the  Eliezer  of  Damascus  mentioned  in  oh.  xv.  2.  He  had 
been  selected  by  Abraham  to  be  his  heir,  but  of  course  when  Isaac  was  born  he  could 
not  hold  that  position.  He  became  honoured  and  trusted  as  "  the  eldest  servant  of 
(Abraham^)  bouse,  who  ruled  over  all  that  he  had  "  (ch.  zzhr.  2).  To  him  was 
committed  the  delicate  business  recorded  in  this  chapter  ；  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  executed  was  just  that  which  would  be  expected  from  one  who  had  so  won  tho 
confidence  of  Abraham  as  to  be  selected  as  heir.  W«  cannot  but  admire  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Abraham  for  his  son.  He  sought  to  prevent  Isaac  from  being  brought 
under  the  polluting  influence  of  the  Ganaanitish  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
dwelt  He  also  desired  to  prevent  I«aac  from  going  back  to  the  country  from  which 
he  had  himself  been  Divinely  led.  Hence  he  sendsnis  steward  to  select  from  among 
his  kindred  one  who  shall  be  a  suitable  life-companion  for  his  son.  He  takes  an  oatK 
of  his  steward  that  he  will  in  no  wise  permit  a  wife  to  be  taken  from  among  the 
Canaanites,  or  lead  Isaac  to  Mesopotamia  again.  The  mission  of  Eliezer  was  indeed 
difficult  and  delicate.  We  must  not  think  of  it  according  to  the  customs  of  our  land. 
In  Oriental  nations  to  this  dav  it  is  the  practioe  to  employ  a  third  person  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  between  those  who  seem  by  report  to  be  suitable  for  such  relationship. 
Eliezer  undertook  the  afiEair  with  eveiy  desire  to  gratify  his  master,  and  to  serve  well 
even  the  one  who  had  supplanted  him  in  heirship.  We  cannot  too  highly  praise 
"  the  man  "  for  his  anselfisnness,  or  too  warmly  admire  the  devoutness  which  coarao- 
tensed  his  whole  conduct. 

I.  Hb  seeks  by  pbateb  8UOCBS8  fbom  God.  The  prayer  recorded  here  was  pro- 
bably not  the  first  offered  with  respect  to  the  subject.  His  mission  was  not  only 
delicate,  but  rather  indefinite.  He  is  sent  to  the  relations  of  his  master  to  chooee 
from  among  them  a  wife  for  Isaac.  He  knows  that  much  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Abraham  and  welfare  of  Isaao  will  depend  on  his  right  performance  of  the  duly. 
He  feels  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  and  males  every  needful  preparation 
for  discharging  it  He  starts  on  the  camels  prepared,  and  carries  with  him  presents 
suitable.  After  a  long  journey  he  arrives  at  a  city  in  Mesopotamia  where  dwelt 
Nahor,  his  master's  brother.  It  is  eventide  when  he  reaches  the  well  outside  the 
city.  The  graceful  daughters  of  the  citjr,  with  pitchers  poised  on  their  shoulders,  are 
just  coming  forth  to  draw  water  for  their  households.  The  camels  turn  their  long^ 
necks  and  weary  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  maidens.  They  know  that 
oq  their  arrival  the  dry  troughs,  which  only  tantalised  thirst,  will  be  filled.  Tbm 
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shade  from  the  palms  avails  not  now  to  blreak  the  fierce  rays  of  the  siin  setting  so 
rapidly  in  the  west  Long  shadows  are  over  the  landscape.  Eliezer  stands  with 
the  golden  light  about  him.  He  feels  that  this  may  be  the  moment  of  great  import. 
Clasping  firmly  his  hands,  and  lifting  fervently  his  face  heavenward,  he  breathes  the 
beautiful  prayer,  "  0  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good 
speed  this  day,  and  show  kindness  unto  my  master  Abraham."    It  was ― 1.  Brief 

g*ayer,  because  there  was  not  time  to  say  much  more,  but  it  was  most  appropriate, 
e  asked  for  what  he  felt  he  needed.  He  did  not  use  prayer  as  a  mere  mystical 
method  of  pleasing  God,  but  as  the  expression  of  a  felt  need.  This  is  true  prayer. 
God  does  not  want  fine  words,  long  sentences,  and  wearying  repetitions.  None  are 
heard  for  their  much  speaking.  That  is  a  heathenish  notion.  God  is  not  glorified 
by  the  leDgtli  of  time  we  remain  on  our  knees,  or  the  number  of  things  we  can  crowd 
into  a  certain  time.  The  longest  prayers  are  often  the  most  unmeaning.  This  is 
true  of  prayers  in  the  home  and  in  the  Church.  Brief,  earnest,  sincere  prayer  is 
that  which  wings  its  way  to  heaven.  When  Peter  was  sinking  in  the  waters  his  cry 
was  brief  and  pointed  enough :  "  Lord,  save  ；  I  perish."  2.  Eliezer  did  not  hesitate 
to  ask  God's  guidance  in  respect  to  a  subject  which  many  would  have  accounted  as 
quite  within  the  scope  of  tneir  own  judgment  to  decide.  Many  also  would  have 
thought  it  beneath  the  notice  of  God.  Many  would  have  made  their  way  direct  into 
the  city  to  Nahor's  house  to  choose  for  themselves.  And  many  would  have  left  the 
matter  to  be  decided  by  chance  ；  but  Eliezer  seeks  guidance  from  God.  Only  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  trifles,  of  their  relative  power,  or  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  trifles  but  which  may  become  all-important  circum- 
stances, would  think  of  such  an  affair  as  that  Eliezer  had  in  hand,  as  beneath  God's 
notice.  If  not  beneath  God's  notice,  it  may  be  the  subject  of  prayer.  Many  who 
contemplate  forming  relationships  might  with  the  greatest  advantage  imitate  the 
example  of  Eliezer  in  this  case,  and  seek  direction  from  God.  Were  this  the  prac- 
tice there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  marriages.  Eliezer,  in  carrying  out  his  master's 
wish,  seeks  success  from  God. 

II.  Notice  how  God  overtakes  oub  prayers.  At  the  most  opportune  time  the 
steward  prays.  He  committed  his  way  unto  the  Lord  at  the  juncture  when  he  felt 
he  needed  the  guidance.  God  honours  the  man，8  trust.  "  It  came  to  pass  that  before 
he  had  done  speaking  Rebekah  came  out."  She  was  the  very  one  whom  Qod  had 
appointed.  She  knew  not  that  she  was  moving  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  God.  In 
her  acts  and  in  her  words  she  was  doing  that  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  sign 
the  man  had  asked.  Courteously,  on  being  asked  for  a  draught  from  her  vessel,  she 
had  offered  even  to  draw  for  the  camels  also.  In  the  first  one  addressed  Eliezer  had 
the  answer  to  his  prayer.  Cf.  Isa.  lx.  54:  "  Before  ye  call  I  will  answer,"  &c.  ； 
and  Dan.  iz.  23:  "At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplication  the  commandment  came 
forth."  We  lose  much  of  the  comfort  of  prayer  because,  after  having  put  up  a 
petition,  we  either  forget  to  look  for  the  answer,  or  because  we  have  but  a  semi- 
oelief  in  the  power  of  prayer.  If  prayer  be  a  reality  to  us,  it  is  no  less  so  in  God's 
sight.  Some  gut  up  prayers  in  tne  spirit  which  seems  to  say,  "Now  I  will  see 
whether  Qod  will  answer  that."  God  is  not  to  be  subject  to  mere  testings.  Christ 
showed  that,  when  on  earth  he  refused  to  gratify  the  curiosity  or  submit  to  the  teat- 
iogs  the  Pharisees  prepared  for  him.  Wl  lere  God  is  perfectly  trusted  the  answer 
will,  in  some  way  or  other,  overtake,  or  even  anticipate,  the  prayer. 

III.  See  how  thb  eapidity  of  the  answer  staggers  belief.  "  He,  wondering 
at  her,  held  his  peace,"  waiting  to  know  whether  the  "  Lord  had  made  his  journey 
prosperous  or  not."  God  had  not  only  answered  speedily,  but  in  the  manner  desired. 
Sometimes  he  sends  the  answer,  but  in  a  way  so  difEerent  from  that  we  expected,  that 
we  discern  not  the  fact  that  we  have  an  answer.  But  what  heavenly  telegraphy  is 
here  ！  No  sooner  the  petition  sent  than  the  answer  is  given.  The  very  correspondence 
between  the  sign  desired  and  its  rapid  fulfilment  only  sets  Eliezer  speculating  as  to 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  simply  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  rather  than 
a  Divine  response.  Meanwhile  he  acts  as  though  he  believed.  He  offers  to  Rebekah 
the  gifts  which  indicated  already  his  business.  He  offers  such  ns  shall  become  the 
character  of  his  master,  who  was  princely  in  his  possessions  as  well  as  position.  He 
offers  and  waits.   The  man  "  held  his  peace."   He  knows  that  if  Qod  nas  answered 
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in  part  ne  will  also  answer  fully.  God's  dealings  should  always  induce  awe  and 
patient  waiting.  He  will  often  saipriae  us  with  the  blessings  of  goodness.  In  our 
lives  we  have  probably  known  like  surprisingly  rapid  answers  to  prayer.  We  have 
even  disbeliev^l  in  the  answer.  What  if  God  had  withdrawn  the  help  or  blessing 
given  because  received  in  rach  unbelief  I  There  are  times  when  we,  like  Eliezer, 
and  like  the  Israelites  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  have  to  be  still  and  know  that 
Hie  Lord  is  God.    Then  God's  action  staggers  belief. 

IV.  Sre  how  graciously  God  confirms  his  servant's  wondebino  hope.  Eliezer 
inquires  of  the  maiden  whether  there  is  room  in  her  father's  house  for  him  to  lodge. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Orientals,  she  readily  replies,  "We  have  both  straw  and 

Erovender  enough,  and  room  to  lod^e  in."  He  tollows  Rebekah*  Laban  acts  as 
ost  in  place  of  his  father  Bethael.  He  welcomes  Elieser  heartily.  "  Come  in,  thon 
blessed  of  the  Lord,"  Eliezer  enters  and  attends  to  the  wants  of  his  men  and  camels, 
but  will  not  attend  to  his  own  until  he  has  unburdened  his  mind.  He  tolls  of  his 
errand,  of  the  meeting  with  Rebekah  at  the  well,  of  his  praying,  of  the  speedy  answer, 
and  of  the  sign  fulfilled.  Laban  and  Bethuel  are  surprised,  and  see  in  it  God's  hand. 
They  say,  "  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord  ；  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  good 
or  ilLM  Then  the  man  "  bowed  bis  head  and  worshipped."  Rebekah  consented  to 
accompany  him  and  become  the  wife  of  Isaac,  his  maater's  son.  Eveiything  fell  out 
better  than  the  steward  could  have  expected  ；  he  could  only  see  in  it  God's  hand, 
God,8  mercy  in  guiding  him  and  in  coDfirming  his  hope. 

1.  Ood  is  as  willing  to  answer  as  as  to  answer  Eliezer  of  Damascus.  %  Prayer 
can  overcome  difficulties  that  seem  insarmoantable.  When  the  cap  of  sorrow  is  not 
removed  the  strength  is  given  to  bear  it,  and  so  prayer  is  answered.  If  the  way  we 
expected  does  not  open  up  in  answer  to  our  supplication,  another  and  better  is  sure 
to  be  made  plain,  rrayer  also  "  makes  the  darkened  cloud  withdraw."  3.  When 
in  the  other  world  we  look  at  our  past  life,  we  shall  all  see  that  Ood  had  answered 
all  prayers  that  it  would  have  been  for  our  good  to  have  answered,  and  that  in  others 
the  withholdment  has  been  kindliest  response.  There  we  shall  "  bow  our  heads  and 
worship  "  bim  who  made  our  earthly  journey  prosperous,  and  who  had  brought  us  to 
the  "  city  which  hatb  foundations. M  Whatever,  then,  our  anxiety,  trial,  perplexity, 
let  ns  lay  all  before  God.  If  we  are  earnestly  tiying  for  the  salvation  of  members 
of  our  own  family,  or  for  the  advancement  of  Qod^  kingdom,  let  us  by  prayer  and 
supplication  make  our  requests  known  to  God,  and  he  will  send  us  an  answer  of 
peace,  even  as  he  did  to  Eliezer. ― H.  , 


EXPOSITION. 


V^er.  29.— And  Bebekah  had  a  brother, 
and  hii  name  was  Laban.  "  White,"  whose 
character  has  been  considerably  traduced, 
the  Biblical  narrative  not  representing  him 
aa  "a  monster  of  moral  depravity,  but 
rather  as  actuated  by  generous  impulses  and 
hospitable  dispositions  (Kalisch).  And  La- 
ban ran  out  unto  tlie  man,  vnto  the  well. 
That  Laban,  and  not  Bothuel,  should  have 
the  prominence  in  all  the  subsequent  trans- 
actions concerning  Rebekah  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  Bethuel  was 
now  dead  (Josephus),  but  vide  ver.  50  ；  that 
he  was  altogether  an  insignificant  character 
(Lange.  Wordsworth)  ；  tnat  firstborn  sons 
enjoyed  during  their  father's  lifetime  a  por- 
tion of  his  autnority,  and  even  on  important 
occasions  represented  him  (Kalisch)  ；  that 
in  those  times  it  was  usual  for  brothers  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  sisters'  marriages 
— cf.  ch.  xxxiv.  13  ；  Judges  xxi  22  ；  2  Sam. 
xiii.  22  (Rosenmiiller}  Michaelis). 


it  earne  to  pais,  ^ffiea  he 
v  and  braeelett  upon  him 
rvide  ver.  22),  and  when  he 
of  Bebekah  hii  sister,  aay. 

that  ha 


Ver.  30.— An 
saw  tlie  earrii 
•ister't  hands 
heard  tlie  word 

ing,  Thni  tpake  tlie  man  vnto  uu»  « 
eame  vnto  the  man  (this  explains  the  cause 
of  the  action  mentioned  m  the  previons 
verse)  ；  and,  behold,  he  itood  by  tlie  eamaUi 
at  tlie  well. 

Ver.  81.— And  he  Mid,  dmt  in,  tlioi 
bleated  of  tlie  Lord.  r^H>  (cf. 
xx vi  29  ；  Numb.  xxiv.  9)  ；  the  osaal  form 
being  Pljn^  (vide  ch.  xiv.  19  ；  Ruth  ii  20  ； 
1  Sam.  xv!  13).  Though  Laban  was  an 
idolater  (ch.  xxxi  80),  it  seems  more  satis- 
factory to  regard  him  as  belonging  to  a 
family  in  whicn  the  worship  of  Jenovah  had 
originated,  and  by  which  it  was  still  retained 
(Murphy,  Wordsworth),  than  to  suppose  that 
he  first  learnt  the  name  Jehovah  from  tiio 
servant's  address  ( Keil,  Lange,  HengBtQpbei^). 


ch. 
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  ttandest  thou  without!  (as  if 

his  not  accepting  Bebekah's  invitation  were 
almost  a  reflection  on  the  hospitality  of 
the  house  of  Abraham's  kinsmen)  for  (lit- 
erally, and,  in  expectation  of  thine  arrival) 
I  haye  prepared  the  house, ― or,  put  the 
house  in  oraer,  by  clearing  it  from  things  in 
confusion  (c£  Levit  xiv.  86) ― and  room  (i.  e, 
place)  for  the  oamelf. 

Ver.  32.  ᅳ And  the  man  oame  into  tlie 
house:  and  he  (i  e、  Laban)  nngirded  hii 
(literally,  the)  camels,  and  gaye  straw— cut 
up  by  threshing  for  fodder  (cf.  Job  xxi  18  ； 
Isa.  xi.  7  ；  lxv.  25) ― and  proyender  for  the 
eamels,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet  (cf.  cb. 
xviii  4  ；  xix.  2),  and  tlie  men's  feet  that 
were  with  him ― the  first  intimation  that 
any  one  accompanied  the  messenger,  though 
that  aBsistants  were  necessary  is  obvious  from 
the  narrative. 

Ver.  S3.— And  there  was  set cwpositus 
est  (Vulgate)  ；  i.  e.  if  the  first  word  be  taken, 
as  in  the  Keri,  as  the  hophal  of  D-"lb  ；  but 
if  the  Kethib  be  preferred,  then  D^«l  is  the 
fut  Eal  of  D'^J,  signifying,  "and  he  set;" 
TrapiBiiKtp  (LXX.)— meat  before  him  to  eat 
(the  crowning  act  of  an  Oriental  reception)  ： 
bat  he  laid,  I  will  not  eat,  until  I  have  told 
mine  errand..  Oriental  politeness  deferred 
the  interrogation  of  a  guest  till  after  he  had 
supped  ('6dy8s.，  iii  69);  but  Abraham's 
servant  hastened  to  communicate  the  nature 
of  hia  message  before  partaking  of  the  offered 
hospitality ― an  instance  of  self-forgetful 
zeal  of  whicli  Christ  was  the  highest  example 
{vide  Mark  vi  81  ；  John  iv.  34).  And  lie 
(i.  e.  Laban)  udd,  Speak  oil 

Vers.  84—49. ― Availing  himself  of  the 
privilege  thus  accorded,  the  faithful  am- 
bassador recounted  the  storv  of  bis  master's 
erity,  and  of  the  birtn  of  Isaac  when 
hia  mother  was  old  (literally,  after 
I  age)  ；  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
to  seek  a  wife  for  hia  master's  son  among  his 
master's  kindred,  and  of  the  singularly 
providential  manner  in  which  be  had  been 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  chosen  bride. 
Then  with  solemn  earnestness  lie  asked  for  a 
deciflion.  And  now  if  ye  will  deal  kindly 
and  tndy— literally,  if  ye  are  doing,  i.  e. 
are  ready  or  willing  to  extend  kindness  and 
truth  (cf.  ver.  27)— with  (or,  to)  my  master, 
tell  me :  and  if  not,  tell  me  ；  that  I  may 
torn  (literally,  and  I  will  turn)  to  the  ri^ht 
hand,  or  to  tlie  left  —in  further  prosecution 
of  my  mission,  to  seek  in  some  other  family 
a  bride  for  my  master's  son. 

Vera.  60—62.  —Then  Laban  and  Bethnel 
(vide  on  ver.  29)  anawered  and  laid,  The 
thing  prooeedeth  from  the  hard:— Jehovah 
(vide  on  ver.  31) ~ we  cannot  speak  unto 
thee  bad  or  good— ie.  they  could  not  de- 
mur to  a  proposal  so  clearly  indicated  by 


Divine  providence  ；  a  proof  of  the  under- 
lying piety  of  those  descendants  of  Nahor. 
Behold,  Bebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her,  and 
■ ― that  the  consent  of  the  maiden  is  not 
asked  was  not  owing  to  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  Oriental  women 
wei^  at  the  absolute  disposal,  in  respect  of 
marriage,  of  their  parents  and  elder  brothers 
(Bush),  but  to  the  circumstance  that  already 
it  had  been  tacitly  given  by  her  acceptance 
of  the  bridal  presents  (Kalisch),  or,  from  her 
amiable  and  pious  disposition,  might  bo 
taken  for  granted,  since  she,  no  more  than 
they,  would  resist  the  clearly-revealed  will 
of  Jehovah  (Lange,  Wordsworth) ― and  let 
her  be  tliy  master's  son's  wife,  aa  tlie  Lord 
hath  spoken.  Words  which  again  kindled 
the  flame  of  reverential  piety  in  the  old 
man's  heart,  so  that  he  won  hipped  the  Lord, 
bowing  hixnaelf  to  the  earth— literally,  he 
prostrated  himself  to  the  earth  to  Jehdvah 
(cf.  ver.  26). 

Vers.  63,  54.— And  the  servant  bronght 
forth  je well literally,  vessels  (trKtvri?  LXa.), 
the  idea  being  that  of  things  finished  oi 

completed  ；  from  H^,  to  finish  (cf.  ch.  xxxi. 
37  ；  xlv.  20)— of  silver,  and  jewels  (or  vessels) 
of  gold,  and  raiment,— covering  garments, 
e.  g.  the  outer  robes  of  Orientals  (ch.  zxxix. 
12,  13,  15  ；  xlL  42)  ；  especially  precious 
ones  (1  Kings  xxii  10) ― and  gave  them  to 
Bebekah ― as  betrothal  presents,  which  are 
absolutely  essential,  and  usually  given  with 
much  ceremony  before  witnesses  (vide  'Land 
and  Book/  p.  593).  He  gave  also  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  mother  (here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time)  preciou  things,  ni^fjip ― 
from  ᄀ  yj,  precious,  occurring  only  elsewhere 
in  2  Chron.  xxi  3  and  Ezek.  i.  6  ；  both  times, 
as  here,  in  connection  with  gold  and  silver ~~ 
probably  describes  valuable  articles  in  general. 
And  (having  thus  formally  concluded  tho 
engagement)  the^  did  eat  and  drink, ― i.  e. 
partook  of  the  victuals  which  had  been  set 
before  them  at  an  earlier  stage  (ver.  33) ― he 
and  the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  tarried 
all  night;— literally,  and  passed  the  night 
(cf.  ch.  xix.  2  ；  xxiv.  25)— and  they  rose  up 
in  the  morning  (indicative  of  alacrity  and 
zeal),  and  he  said,  Send  me  away  onto  my 
master— being  impatient  to  report  to  Abra- 
ham the  success  of  bis  expedition.  ' 

Ver.  55.  ― And  her  brother  and  her  mother 
― Laban  as  usual  (ver.  50)  having  the  first 
place  ；  probably  because  of  the  prominence 
which  From  this  time  he  assumes  in  the 
theocratic  history  ―  taid,  Let  the  damsel 
abide  with  u  a  few  days,  at  leaat  ten. 
Literally,  dam,  at  least  (Vulgate,  saltern)  ； 
as  it  were  (LXX.，  oxrti)  ；  perhaps  (Murphy)  ； 
or  (Fiirst,  Ewald,  Kalisch)  ；  if  she  wish,  with 
the  idea  of  choice  (Gesenius)  ；  a  ten,  or  decade 
of  days  ；  the  "I^K^  being  used  as  a  measure 
X2 
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of  time  analogous  to  the  or  hebdomad. 
That  ten  months  are  meant  (Chaldee, 
Arabic,  Ainsworth)  is  probably  incorrect. 
After  that  she  shall  so. 

Vera.  56—60. ― Still  urging  his  suit  for 
permission  to  depart,  Laban  and  the  mother 
of  Rebekah  proposed  that  the  maiden  should 
be  left  to  decide  a  matter  so  important  for 
her  by  her  own  inclinations.  When  con- 
sulted she  expressed  her  readiness  at  once  to 
accompany  the  venerable  messenger  to  his 


distant  home  ；  and  accordingly,  without 
more  delay,  she  was  dismissed  from  her 
mother's  tent,  attended  by  a  faithfdl  nurse 
(ch.  xxxv.  8)  and  enriched  by  blessing  of 
her  pious  relatives,  who  said  unto  her,  Thou 
art  our  sifter,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thou- 
■aads  of  millions  (literally,  our  sister  Hum, 
become  to  thousands  of  myriads,  L  e.  let 
thy  descendants  be  very  nomerons),  and  let 
tliy  teed  possess  the  gate  (vide  ch.  xxii  17) 
of  those  which  hate  them. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  29—60. »~ A  bride  for  the  heir. ^ 3.  Eliezer  and  Laban,  or  proposals  for  th$ 
bride.  I.  The  hospitable  brother*  1.  The  eager  invitation,  il  Come  in,  tbou 
blessed  of  the  Lord  I"  (1)  The  speaker  was  Laban,  Rebekah,8  brother,  who  on 
hearing  his  sister's  call  had  hurried  to  the  well.  (2)  The  motive  which  impelled 
him  was  not  unlikely  a  little  greed  of  filthy  lucre,  the  appetite  for  which  a  sight  of 
Rebekah*8  jewels  may  have  whetted  ；  a  little  feeling  of  friendship,  since  he  would 
learn  from  Kebekah  that  the  stranger  had  come  from  Abraham  ；  and  a  little  sense  of 
religion,  as  the  family  of  Nahor  appear  still  to  have  retained  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovab.  Most  people's  motives  are  mixed,  and  so  probably  were  Laban's.  2. 
The  kindly  reception,  (1)  Eliezer's  camels  were  unpacked,  stalled,  and  fed a 
proof  of  Laban's  humanity  (Pro v.  xii.  10).  (2)  His  menfs  feet  and  his  own  were 
refreshed  by  washing ^ a  necessary  part  of  Oriental  hospitality,  evincing  Laban's 
thought£ulne88  (cf.  Luke  vii.  44).  (3)  Meat  and  drink  were  set  before  himself  and 
his  companions ~ the  crowning  act  of  an  Eastern  reception,  showing  that  Laban  and 
the  other  members  of  the  household  were  accustomed  to  "  use  hospitality  without 
grudging." 

II.  Thb  aged  wooer.  1.  Impatient.  The  nature  of  his  mission  urged  him  to 
despatch,  as  knowing  well  that  his  master  was  old,  that  Isaac  was  needful  of  a  bride, 
that  coy  maidens  are  soonest  cauglit  bv  fervent  suitors,  and  that  successful  wooing 
brooks  no  delay.  2.  Skilful.  The  first  recorded  speech  in  the  Bible,  Eliezer's 
bride-wooing  oannot  fail  to  be  admired  for  its  wisdom.  (1)  He  secures  the  sympathy 
of  his  auditors  by  declaring  himself  to  be  the  servant  of  Abraham  ；  (2)  he  details  to 
them  the  wealth  of  his  master,  reasoning  probably  that  no  mother  would  ever  think 
of  sending  away  her  daughter  into  a  foreign  country  to  be  a  poor  man's  bride  ；  (3) 
he  advances  to  the  great  religious  consideration  that  Isaac's  wife  must  be  a  wor- 
shipper of  God  ；  and  (4)  he  narrates  the  singular  providence  that  had  pointed  out 
Rebekah  as  the  destined  bride.  3.  Pious.  The  religious  character  of  this  wooing  is 
apparent  from  the  reverent  use  of  the  Divine  name  throughout  the  old  man's  speech, 
the  importance  assigned  to  piety  as  one  of  the  bride's  qualifications,  the  devout  recog- 
nition of  God's  hand  in  prospering  his  journey,  and  the  impression  he  conveys  that 
Jehovah  has  himself  selected  Rebekah. 

III.  The  consenting  relatives:  The  acquiescence  of  Laban,  Bethuel,  and  ihe 
mother  of  Rebekah  was 1.  Unhesitatingly  given.  "  Behold,  Bebekah  is  before  the^ 
take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy  master  s  son's  wife."  A  little  reluctance  on  their 
part  would  not  have  been  surprising.  2.  Piously  dictated.  "  The  thing  proceedeth 
from  the  Lord !  "  Not  the  eligibility  of  the  match,  but  the  approbation  of  Heaven, 
secured  their  consent.  3.  TkanMvlly  acknowledged.  "  Abraham's  servant  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  bowing  himself  to  the  earth."  How  eminent  the  piety  which 
traces  every  blessing  to  its  primal  source  ；  how  beautiful  the  religion  which,  &e  more 
it  gets,  the  more  it  stoops  I  4.  Richly  rewarded.  "The  servant  brought  forth 
jewels  of  silver,"  &c.  (ver.  53).  While  adoring  the  original  Giver,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  second  cause.  Young  men  who  receive  fair  Rebekahs  in  marriage  should  not 
forget  to  recompense  with  love  and  gifts  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  given 
tbem  up. 

IV.  Thb  willing  maiden.   1.  The  proposed  delay.  "  Let  the  damsel  abide  with 
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ub  a  few  days,  at  least  ten."  This  was  natural,  and  would  be  convenient  both  for 
the  preparation  of  the  bride's  trousseau  and  for  the  gratification  of  friends  who 
might  wish  to  bid  her  farewell.  2.  The  urgent  request  "  Hinder  me  not  ；  send  me 
away."  The  old  man  accepted  his  pro8i>erity  in  wooing  as  an  indication  that  God 
intended  his  immediate  return.  3.  The  important  question.  "  Wilt  thou  go  with 
this  man  V  "  No  maiden,  however  urged  by  relatives  and  friends,  should  contract  a 
forced  and  unwilling  marriage.  4.  The  decisive  answer.  "  I  will  go."  After  this 
there  could  be  do  mistaking  how  Rebekah's  heart  inclined.  It  augured  well  for  the 
coming  marriage  that  it  would  prove  a  union  of  love,  and  not  simply  of  convenience. 
5.  Tne  fratental  benediction*  "Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of 
thonsandB  of  millions." 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  30. ― LabafC$  eye  of  greed.  "And  when  he  saw  the  bracelets,"  &(s.  One 
thing  moved  Laban  to  offer  hospitality  to  a  stranger— tbe  vision  of  gold  on  his 
sister's  form. 

I.  COVETOUSNE88  MAKES  A  MAN  CALCULATING  WHEN  APPEARING  TO  BB  GENEROUS. 

Laban  had  not  been  so  pressingly  urgent  in  his  invitation  if  he  had  not  cherished  a 
hope  of  further  advantages.  He  was  a  churlish  man.  He  eaid,  "  Come  in,  thou 
blessed  of  the  Lord,"  &c.，  because  he  saw  th&t  which  was  to  him  the  greatest  sign  of 
blessing » wealth.  Laban  helped  the  more  readily  to  ungird  Eliezerfs  cam  els  be- 
cause  he  hoped  thereby  to  loosen  the  girdle-parse  of  his  visitor.  He  had  the  eye 
of  greed.  He  could  not  see  anything  valuable  belonging  to  another  without  wishing- 
to  possess  it 

II.  COVETOUSNE88  MAKES  A  MAN,  GENERALLY,  SHORT-8IGHTBD  WITH  EE8PKCT  TO  HIS 

own  best  interests.  Laban  gave  Eliezer  a  bad  impression  of  himself.  The  latter 
would  soon  see  through  such  a  man  as  Laban.  He  showed  this  when  he  gave  pre- 
sents not  only  to  the  sister  and  mother,  but  to  the  brother  (ver.  53).  He  knew  that 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  overlook  Laban.  Eliezer  knew  he  could  be  bought. 
Laban,  when  treating  with  Jacob,  was  just  as  short-sighted.  He  gave  Leah  and 
Rachel  to  Jacob  as  wives  only  afteryeare  of  service  for  which  he  stipulated.  He 
changed  Jacob's  wages  ten  times.  Through  his  greed  he  at  last  lost  Jacob.  He 
confessed  how  great  a  helper  Jacob  had  been.  "The  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy 
sake"  (ch.  zxz.  27).  Jacob  would  not  tarry  with  him,  and  even  the  daughters 
were  glad  enough  to  get  away  from  such  a  fauier.  Covetoiisness  is  opposed  to  our 
temporal  and  eternal  interests.  We  lose  by  it  the  respect  of  othera  here  and  of  Qod 
hereafter. 

III.  COVBTOU8NE88  IS  EVBB  INDIFFERENT  TO  THB  RIGHTFUL  OLAIM8  OP  OTHBB8.  It 

ignore  those  claims  altogether,  if  possible.  1.  We  find  Laban  thus  ignored  the 
influence  of  his  father  throughout  lie  whole  transaction.  Perhaps  Betiinel  was  infirm 
or  aged,  but  he  is,  consistently  with  the  character  of  Laban,  thrast  into  the  back- 
ground. Laban  also  takes  all  presents,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  being  given 
to  his  father.  2.  We  find  also  he  was  in  great  measure  indifferent  to  the  happiness 
of  hie  sister.  He  was  subtle  in  tongue,  and  spoke  of  the  Lord  arranging  things,  but 
he  believed  in  the  arrangement  because  his  family  was  the  gainer.  A  good  chance 
is  offered  by  the  Damascene  stranger,  and  Rebekah  soon  saw  that  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  th&t  she  should  go  with  him.  Covetousness  will  make  parents  careless  as 
to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being  of  their  children,  and  employers  care- 
loss  of  the  state  of  their  servants.  It  is  covetousness  also  that  leads  many  to  spread 
temptations,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  before  others,  and  one  nation  to  get  rich  out 
of  that  which  is  sapping  the  life-blood  of  another. 

IV.  00VBT0TONES8  N8VER  8ATI8FKS,  AND  OFT  MAKES  MEN  M08T  MISERABLE.    "  He 

that  is  greedy  of  gain  troubleth  his  house."  "Envy  is  rottenness  to  the  bones." 
Misers  perish  in  tne  midst  of  plenty.  Riches  possessed,  the  desire  for  more  is 
generally  intensified.  The  desire  is  no  more  checked  than  a  lamp  is  extinguished  by 

#  V.  COVRTOTONESS   18   8T7BB,  800NBR   OB   LATEB,  TO   BB   RBBUEED.     The  greed 

in  Laban*8  eye  whioh  glistened  at  the  sight  of  the  golden  ornaments  on  his 
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sisters  form  deepened  with  the  passage  of  years. 

he  was  rebuked  by  God  in  a  vision,  and  afterwards  by  the  man  lie  had  wronged. 


At  last,  in  his  pursuit  of  Jacob, 
_  Is  by  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

Learn,  therefore,  that  medium  prosperity  is  better  than  great  riches  gained  by 


greed.  Despise  not  the  comforts  of  life,  but  live  for  sometiiing  higher.  What  is 
gained  in  the  world  is  speedily  gone.  If  we  gain  much  and  ruin  our  souls,  we  shall 
not  only  be  rejected  by  God,  but  shall  bitterly  condemn  ourselves. ― H. 

Ver.  31. ― Laban,  the  solicitous  host  "  Wherefore  standest  thou  without  ？  "  The 
character  of  Laban  has  been  well  explained  by  Blunt  in  his  ( Coincidences.*  It  is 
one  of  consistent  greed.  Ue  was  sincere  in  inviting  Eliezer  because  he  saw  the 
bracelets  on  his  sister's  arm,  and  expected  still  further  favours  from  a  guest  who  can 
so  lavishly  bestow  gifts.  Christ  asks  us  to  enter  his  kingdom,  but  he  expects  nothing 
from  us  iu  return  but  love.  We  may  adapt  this  inquiry  of  Laban  to  souls  as  yet 
outside  the  Church. 

I.  The  position  occupied.  "  Without"  Probably  they  have  no  realised  pardon, 
no  enjoyment  in  religion,  no  future  prospects  of  joy.  Life  is  a  dread  mystery 
to  them.  Tbey  are  saying,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ？  "  They  ma^  be  just 
awakened  spiritually,  like  the  Philippian  jailor.  They  may  be  under  the  condemn- 
ing8  of  law  and  conscience,  and  in  dread  of  the  consequences  of  sin.  Those  within 
the  true  Church  know  in  whom  they  have  believed,  and  rejoice  in  forgiveness  and 
the  prospect  of  heaven.  They  are  no  longer  outside  the  gates  of  mercy.  We  may 
be  in  a  visible  Church  without  being  of  Chrisfs  fold.  It  is  penitence,  faith,  and 
character  that  determine  our  position,  and  not  birth,  rank,  or  ceremonial  observances. 

II.  The  reasons  wherefore  many  retain  a  position  outside  the  Chubch.  1， 
Accustomed  to  the  state,  and  unwilling  to  change.  They  are  like  the  prisoner  who, 
after  manpr  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  was  liberated,  and  went  forth  only  to 
find  all  his  friends  gone  and  himself  a  mere  burden  to  society.    He  went  back  and 

*  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  cell  until  he  should  pass  out  of  the  world.  2. 
Many,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fulness  of  Divine  mercy.  3.  Others,  because 
they  think  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  ere  tliey  can  be  fitted  to  be  received  within, 
and  are  looking  to  their  own  efforts  to  prepare  themselves.  4.  Many,  because  they 
fear  their  opportunity  of  admittance  is  past.  5.  Others,  because  undecided  as  to 
whether  they  shall  give  up  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  privileges  of  Christian 
fellowship.  6.  Others,  because  they  lack  faith  in  their  faith  and  its  power  to  justify. 
7.  Many  stand  outside  because  they  think  themselves  as  secure  outside  as  within. 
They  forget  that  Christ  demands  open  confession,  and  that  to  be  united  openly  to  his 
Church  is  one  way  of  confessing  his  name  before  men.  Let  there  be  a  personal  and 
searching  inquiry,  "  Wherefore  standest  thou  without  ？  "  The  invited  guest  passed 
within,  and  round  his  highest  expectations  more  than  realised,  because  God  "  had 
prospered  his  journey." ― H. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  61.— And  Bebekak  arose  (expressive 
of  the  promptitude,  celerity,  and  decision  of 
her  departure),  and  her  duneela, —probably 
a  company,  at  least  two,  though  Lalxin  after- 
wards only  gave  each  of  his  daughters  one 
(cb.  xxix.  24,  29) ― and  they  rode  upon 
camels  (most  likely  those  which  Abraham's 
aervant  had  brought),  and  followed  the  man 
(not  in  fear,  but  in  hope)  ：  and  the  servant 
took  (in  the  sense  of  undertook  the  chaTge 
of)  Bebekali  (who,  in  his  eyes,  would  now 
be  invested  with  additional  charms,  aa  his 
young  master's  intended  bride),  and  went 
hit  way ― returning  by  the  road  he  came. 

Ver.  62. ~ And  (when  the  bridal  train  was 
nearing  home)  Isaac  came  from  the  way  of 
the  well  Lahai-roi  ； ― Hagar's  well  (ch.  xvl 
7,  14)— for  lie  dwelt  in  the  south  country— 


on  the  Negeb  (vide  ch.  zii  9). 
lis  til  "  _ 


_  Abraham 
ij  by  this  time  have  removed  from  Hebron  ； 
or,  if  Hebron  be  included  in  the  south 
country,  Isaac  may  have  been  only  on  a 
visit  to  Hagar's  well  (Lange). 

Ver.  63.— And  Igaaoweat  out  tomaditete 

；  to  think  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Mm^hy, 
Kalisch)  ；  to  pray  (Onkelos,  Samaritan, 
Kimchi,  Luther,  Keil)  ；  to  lament  (Knobel^ 
Lange)  ；  doubtless  to  do  all  three,  to  com- 
mune with  his  heart  and  before  God  ；  not, 
however,  about  agricultural  affairs,  or  the 
improvement  of  his  property  (Knobel),  but 
concerning  his  deceased  mother,  whom  ho 
still  mourned  (ver.  67),  though  chiefly,  it  is 
probable,  anent  the  marriage  ho  contemplated 
(KeU)  —in  the  field  at  the  eventide.  liter- 
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orning  draws  on,"  Jfi 
27  ；  Judges  xix.  26  ；  Ps.  xlvi  6).  And  he 
lilted  up  hia  eyei,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  the 
eamels  were  eominff.  The  bride's  first 
glimpse  of  her  intended  spouse  being,  with 
artless  simplicity  thoagn  with  dramatic 
picturesqueness,  describea  in  similar  terms. 

Ver.  64.— And  Bebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes, 
and  when  she  saw  (literally,  and  she  sawt 
though  as  yet  she  did  not  laiow  that  it  was) 
Iiaao,  ihe  lighted— literally ,  fell  ；  the  word 
•  aifying  a  nasty  descent  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxv. 
2  Kings  v.  21)  ；  KartiTfidfietp  (LXX.)  ； 
iit  (Vulgate V-oflf  the  caineL  "The 
behaviour  of  Kebekah  was  such  as  modern 
etianette  requires"  (vide  Thomson,  'Land 
and  Book/  p.  593). 

Ver.  65.— For  the  had  udd  (literally,  and 
the  said;  not  before,  but  after  tdighting)  unto 
the  servant  (of  Abraham),  What  man  is  this 
that  walkath  in  the  field  to  meet  us  t— Isaac 
having  obviously  hastened  forward  to  give  a 
welcome  to  his  bride.  On  learning  who  it 
was  she  took  a  veil ~ "  the  cloak-like  veil  of 
Arabia"  (Eeil),  which  covers  not  merely  the 


fece,  but,  "  like  a  kind  of  large  wrapper, 
nearly  the  whole  form,  rendering  it  impos- 
•  •  …     ereon "  (KaTfisch  )— and 

married  ladies  did 


siblo  to  recognise'  thepere 
•orend  hersell  That 


not  always  use  the  veil  when  travelling 
appears  firom  the  case  of  Sarah  (ch.  xx.  16)  ； 
but  that  brides  did  not  discover  their  faces 
to  their  intended  husbands  until  after  mar- 
riage may  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  Leah 
Cch.  xxix.  23,  25).  Thus  modestly  attired, 
she  meekly  yields  herself  to  one  whom  she 
had  never  before  seen,  in  the  confident  per- 
suasion that  so  Jehovah  willed. 

Ver.  67.— Aad  Ifaao ― receiving  an  aooonnt 
(ver.  66)  from  his  father's  fbithful  ambassador 
of  all  things  that  he  had  done— brought  hor 
into  hii  motlier  Sarah's  tent  (whiS  most 
have  been  removed  from  Hebron  as  a  precious 
relic  of  the  family,  if  by  this  time  tney  had 
changed  their  abode),  and  took  Bebekah, 
and  the  became  hii  wife  ―  the  primitive 
marriage  ceremony  consisting  solely  of  a 
taking  before  witnesses  {videKxith.  it,  18). 
And  he  loved  her.  And  he  had  every  reason  ； 
for,  besides  being  beautiful  and  kindly  and 
pious,  she  had  for  his  sake  performed  a 
heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and,  better  still, 
had  been  both  selected  for  and  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  own  and  his  father's  God. 
Akd  Iiaao  was  comforted  after  hii  mother's 
death.  Literally,  after  his  mother;  the 
word  death  not  being  in  the  original,  "as 
if  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  conclude  this 
beautiful  and  joyfUl  narrative  with  a  note  of 
sorrow  "  (Wordsworth). 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  61 ᅳ 67, ~ A  bride  for  the  heir. ^ 4.  Eebekah  and  Tsaact  or  the  wedding  of 
the  bride,  I.  The  pensive  bridegroom.  1.  Mourning  for  hi$  mother.  Isaac's 
meditation  clearly  includes  this.  Good  mothers,  when  they  die,  should  be  deeply 
and  afEectionately  sorrowed  for  by  grateful  and  loving  sons.  A  son  who  loves  his 
mother  living  forgets  not  to  lament  her  dead.  The  best  testimonial  of  filial  piety  is 
to  know  that  a  son  tenderly  regards  hie  mother  while  she  lives,  and  cherishes  her 
memory  when  she  is  Kone.  2.  Musing  on  his  bride.  This  too  the  language  will 
admit.  Scarcely  could  the  thought  of  Eliezer's  mission  be  excluded  from  Isaac's  mind. 
Doubtless  he  would  often,  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  have  his  silent  wonder- 
ings  about  its  return  with  the  God-provided  spouse.  Almost  certainly  too  his  prayers 
would  ascend  to  heaven  on  her  behalf.  He  who  asks  a  wife  from  God  is  most  likely 
to  receive  one,  and  he  who  £re(mentlv  prays  for  the  wife  of  his  youth  is  most  likely 
to  love  her  when  she  comes.  Note  that  Isaac's  mournings  and  musings  were  in  the 
field  at  eventide.  While  any  place  and  time  will  suffice  for  heart  exercises,  some 
places  and  times  are  more  suitable  than  others,  and  none  more  bo  than  the  solitude 
of  nature  and  the  darkening  of  eve. 

1L  The  vbiled  bride.  Springing  from  her  camel  at  the  sight  of  her  intended 
husband,  "she  took  a  veil  and  covered  herself."  The  actions  indicated ― 1.  Re- 
bekaKs  politeness.  Etiquette  required  both.  It  was  satisfactory  at  least  that  Isaac 
was  about  to  receive  as  his  wife  a  lady,  one  acquainted  with  the  gentle  manners 
of  the  day.  Refinement,  while  desirable  in  all,  is  specially  beautiful  in  woman. 
Elo^ance  of  manners  are  only  second  to  beauty  of  ionn  in  a  bride.  2,  Eebekah^ 
modesty.  Nothing  can  palliate  immodesty  in  any,  least  of  all  in  the  gentler  sex. 
Hence,  not  only  should  maidens  be  educated  with  the  greatest  possible  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  pare  and  delicate  emotions,  but  nothing  should  ever  tempt  them  to 
cast  aside  that  shield  of  maidenly  reserve  which  is  one  of  tiieir  surest  protections  in 
the  midst  of  life's  dangers  and  seductions. 

III.  Thb  pbimitivis  widdinq.   1.  The  giving  of  the  bride.  This  we  oan  suppose 
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was  performed  by  Eliezer,  who,  by  his  recital  of  "  all  things  that  he  had  done,"  prac- 
tically certified  that  Rebekah  was  the  maiden  whom  Jehovah  had  provided,  and  now 
in  formal  act  handed  over  to  him  to  be  his  wife.  2.  The  takjavg  of  the  bride. 
"  Isaac  took  Rebekah,"  %.  e.  publicly  and  solemnly  accepted  her  in  the  presence  o£ 
witnesses  as  bis  bride.  Thus,  without  elaborate  or  expensive  ceremonial,  Rebekah 
"  becomo  his  wife."  3.  The  kome-comtnq  of  the  bride.  "  Isaac  brought  her  into  his 
mother  Sarah's  tent,"  and  thus  installed  her  in  the  honours  as  well  as  invested  her 
with  the  privileges  of  matron  of  his  house. 

IV.  The  happy  home.  1.  Isaac  loved  Bebekah.  "So  ought  husbands  to  love 
their  wives  as  their  own  bodies  "  (Ephes.  v.  28).  It  is  their  duty  ；  it  ought  to  be  tiieir 
happiness  ；  it  certainly  will  prove  their  interest.  2.  Rebekah  contorted  Isaac.  So 
ought  wives  not  merely  "  to  reverence  their  husbands  "  (Ephes.  v.  33),  but  to  soothe 
their  sorrows,  cure  their  cares,  and  dispel  their  despondencies. 

Learn ― 1.  That  the  son  who  sorrows  for  a  mother  will  likely  prove  a  husband  that 
can  love  a  wife.  2.  That  maidens'  charms  are  most  attractive  when  seen  through  a 
veil  of  modesty.  3.  That  those  marriages  are  most  auspicious  which  are  made  by 
God.  4.  That  those  homes  are  happiest  where  husband  and  wife  love  and  comfort 
one  another. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  63. ― Isaac  in  the  Jidd.  "And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at 
eventide."  Isaac  was  one  of  the  less  prominent  among  the  patriarchs.  He  seems 
to  have  lacked  energy  of  character,  but  there  was  great  devoutness.  His  life  was 
like  a  toned  picture,  lacking  garish  colouring,  but  having  a  depth  of  interest  Pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  an  uplifted  knife  had  once  gleamed  aeath  upon  him,  and  that  he 
had  so  narrowly  escaped,  may  have  had  great  influence  in  giving  a  sober  tinge  to  his 
life.  Not  only  so,  but  training  by  such  a  father  as  Abraham  must  have  inculcated 
a  ready  obedience  to  Qod^e  will,  and  a  constant  desire  to  know  that  will.  In  the 
passage  above  we  have «~ 

I.  A  godly  habit  indicated.  "  Went  out  to  meditate  "—to  pray.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  reverie  and  meditation.  The  one  is  aimless  dreaming,  the 
other,  thought  tending  to  an  object.  Prayer  is  the  thought  expressed.  Meditation 
is  the  "  nurse  of  prayer."  Meditation  stirs  up  the  spiritual  fire  within.  It  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  Divine.  It  should  be  cultivated  as  a  habit  rather  than  be  left  to 
spasmodic  impulses. 

II.  A  place  well  adaptkd  to  pratbr  SELECTED.  The  field  or  open  countiy, 
where  we  can  get  away  from  men,  is  the  place  for  fellowship  witii  God.  A  free 
prospect  lets  God's  power  be  more  plainly  seen.  It  is  an  advantage  to  get  out  to 
sea,  and,  leaning  over  the  bulwark  of  a  vessel,  to  realise  the  width  of  the  world,  the 
vastness  of  the  universe  and  greatness  of  God.  We  should  seek  some  place  where 
we  can  specially  realise  the  presence  and  power  of  Qod.  "  Enter  into  thy  closet "  is 
a  command  which  many  find  it  difficult  to  obey.  At  school,  in  boBiness  bouses,  there 
is  little  or  no  provision  for  solitary  meditation  ；  bat  with  a  book  in  hand  the  believer 
may  in  spirit  get  alone  with  God. 

III.  T^s  time  chosen  for  PRATKB  was  most  fitting.  Isaao  went  into  the  field 
at  eventide.  When  the  fret  and  toil  of  the  dav  were  over;  when  the  sun  was 
Betting,  glorified  by  crimson  clouds,  or  shaded  by  the  purplish  haze  ；  when  the 
blossomB  were  closing,  and  flocks  were  beina  folded  ；  when  the  moon  was  just  show- 
ing, and  the  stars  beginning  to  shine  out  ；  when  a  hush  was  over  nature  and  entering 
into  the  soul ― then  Isaac  sought  to  pray  ；  then  he  sought  to  realise  the  certainty  or 
the  Divine  promises  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  Divine  performance.  The  time 
accorded  well  with  his  own  feelings.  He  still  mourned  for  his  mother  (ver.  67). 
Sorrow  makes  solitude  congenial.  Moreover,  he  was  anticipating  a  change  of  state. 
He  knew  his  father  had  sent  Eliezer  to  seek  for  hiin  a  wife  from  among  his  own 
kindred,  and  he  may  have  been  praying  that  .God  would  send  him  a  suitable  partner 
for  life.  While  he  was  praying  the  answer  was  approaching.  Bv  prayer  Isaac  was 
prepared  also  to  bear  with  the  selfishness  and  wrong-doing  of  others.  In  ch.  zxvL 
wc  see  how  he  avoided  quarrelling  with  tlie  Philistines.  Gentleness  made  him  great| 
and  that  gentleness  was  intensified  by  prayer. ― H. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Chapter  xxv. 

Ver.  1.  —Then  afftin  Abraham  took  a  wife, 

—literally,  and  Abraham  added  and  took  a 


%  (L  e.  a  secondaiy  wife,  or  concubine, 
gaih;  vide  ver.  6  and  1  Chron.  i  28, 


*82)  ；  but  whether 
Murphy)  or  before 
Bush)  Sarah's  death 
cide ᅳ" and  her  name  was 

[lias);  probably  a  sei 


cense (G 
family,  at 

lied  after  i 


•  kaa  been,  though  not  Hagar 
is),  whom  Abraham  had  re- 
Vs  death  (Lyra),  since  ver.  6 
,     i  of  concubines. 

'Ver.  2* —And  the  bare  him  (since  the 


ᅳ And 

Satriarch's  body  at  100  years  was  practically 
ead,  it  is  almost  certain  that  his  marriage 
with  Eotorah  took  place  after  the  renewal  of 
Mb  powers  ；  and  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that 
Ida  physical  vigour  remained  for  somo  years 
after  Swab's  death  than  that,  with  his 
former  experience  of  concubinage,  and  his 
parental  joy  in  the  birth  of  Isaac,  he  should 
add  *        *       "  "* 


in  the  interior  of  Arabia  (Delitzsch,  Ki 
~~ and  Jokfban, ~ the  KoisamUos,  on  the 


Sea  (Knobel)  ；  or  the  Himarvti8h  tribe  Ja- 
kish,  in  Southern  Arabia  (Keil) ~> and  Xedan, 
M^dl^n, ~ Modicma,  on  the  east  of  the 


itio  Qolfl  and 


bia  (Keil) ~> and  Xedan, 

:,  on  the  east  of  the 
liana,  north  of  this 
lobel)— and  Ishbak, ― 
Schobeck,  in  the  land  of 


enmiiller,  Keil.  I 
perhaps  preserved  in 
the  Edomite8  (Knobel,  Keil) 그 and  Shnah- 
for  which  the  epithet  Shohite  (Job  ii  11) 
may  point  to  Northern  Idumsea  (Keil,  Knobel, 
Ealiach). 

Ver.  8.— And  Jokihan  begat  Sheba,— pro- 
bably the  Sabeans:  Job  i.  15  ;  vi  19  (Keil) 
—and  Dadaa— probably  the  trading  people 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxv.  23  (Keil).  And  the 
•ons  of  Dedan  were  Aithiiriiii, ― who  have 
been  associated  with  the  warlike  tribe  of  the 
^#m*9  totiie Math  of  Hejas (Keil)— and  Letn- 

tended  even  to  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia 

Ver.  4.^  And  the  tons 

vide  Is &  lz.  6),  and 
fiejas),  and  Haaooh 
north  of  Medinah), «] 
—the  tribes  of  Abide  and  Vadaa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Asir.  Keil  adds  that  all  these 
identifications  are  uncertain.  All  t&ete  were 
the  ebildren  of  Kttorah— dx  sons,  seven 
grandsons,  three  great-grandsons ;  in  all  six- 
toon  dfwofliidwtgi 


(vide  Ii 


the  south  of  Hejas  (Keil)— and  Letn- 
heBcmn  Letts  in  Hejas  (Keil)— and 
a— the  tribe  Bonn  Ldm^  which  ex- 
―  '  fioa  and  Mesopotamia 

oni  of  mdian;  Epliah 
Epher  (Beni  Qhi&r  in 
(Hanakye.  three  days 


b  (Hani  ikye,  three  days 
and  Abid^L  and  Bldaah 


Vera.  5,  6.  — And  Abraliam  gave  all  that 
he  had  unto  Ifaao.  L  e,  constitated  him 
his  chief  heir,  according  to  previous  Divine 
appointment  (ch.  xv.  4),  ana  made  over  to 
him  the  balk  of  his  possessions  (ch.  xxiy. 
8£).  Bat  unto  the  sons  of  the  eoneabines 
(ifagar  and  Koturah),  whioli  Abraham  had, 
Abraham  gave  fldftt, ― "doubtless  establiahed 
them  as  youthml  nomads  "  (Lange)  ―  and 
sent  them  away  from  Is«ae  hii  ton, ― Ish* 
niaAl's  digmisaal  took  place  long  before  (ch. 
xxL  14)  ；  probably  he  then  received  his  por- 
tion- .  while  he  yet  lived  (i.  e.  during  Aoia- 
ham's  lifetime),  eastward,  vnto  the  east 
eovntry  (or  Arabia  in  the  widest  sense  ；  to 
the  east  and  south-east  of  Palestine). 

Ver.  7. ~ And  these  are  the  days  of  the 
years  of  Abraham's  life  which  he  Ured, ᅭ 
an  impressive  and  appropriate  expression  for 
the  computation  of  life  (ct  ch.  zlviL  9) ᅳ 
an  hnndred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  years 
<우 u  e.  175  years  ；  so  that  he  must  have  lived 
seventy-five  years  after  Isaac's  birth  and 
thirty-eight  veais  after  Sarah's  death.  1 1  His 
grandfather  lived  148  years,  his  &ther  205, 
nis  son  180,  and  his  grandson  147  ；  so  that 
his  years  were  the  full  average  of  that  period  " 
(Murphy). 

Vers.  8 ~ 10. ~ Then  Abraham  gave  vp  the 

(literally,  breathed  out,  sc.  the  breath 
'  ―'  "  -liter- 


ghost 

of  life),  and  died  in 
ally,  in  a  good  h 
crown  of  rignteoosiK 
(Hughes)— an  old 
Literally,  and  scUum^*,     ^  , 
merely  with  life  and  all  its  bl 


good  old  age,- 

y  age.  i. e.  "with  a 
upon  his  hoary  head  '， 
and  IU1  of  years. 

ied  not 
but 


lis  fathers "  (ch.  xv. 
lg  gai 

fathers"  (Judges  iL  10).  "The 


imilar  to 
15,  q.  v.),  and 


y  ^  . 

with  liying.  The  three  clauses  give  an  ele* 
vated  conception  of  the  patriarch's  life  as 
that  of  one  who  had  tasted  all  the  sweets 
and  realised  all  the  ends  of  a  mundane  exist- 
ence, and  who  accordingly  was  ripe  and  ready 
for  transition  to  a  higher  sphere.   And  was 

gathered  to  his  people.    An  expression 

ᅳ _•—•，—  x_  "ᅳ. ᅳ      f，_  챠 there" 

thered  to  one's 
_  is 
constantly  disHnguislied  from  departing  this 
life  and  heixi^  boriod,  denotes  the  rean&n  in 
Sheol  with  fhends  who  have  홧 one  before,  and 
therefore  presupposes  fiuth  in  the  personal 
oontinoanoe  of  a  man  after  death  (Keil). 
Abraham  died  in  the  hope  of  a  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly  (Heb.  zi  18 16).  And 
hii  Mmi  Imm  and  Ifhmael— Isaac  w  the 
heir  takes  preoedence  ；  but  Ishmael,  rather 
than  the  sons  of  Eetorah,  is  associated  with 
him  at  his  father's  ftineral;  probably  becauao 
he  was  not  so  distant  as  they  from  Hebron 
(Lange),  or  becauae  he  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  blessing,  which  they  were  not  (Keil| 
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Murphy)  ；  or  perhaps  simply  Ishmael  and 
Isaac  united  as  the  eldest  sons  to  perform  the 
last  rites  to  a  parent  they  revere 
"  Funerals  of  parents  are  reconciliatioiu  of 
children  (ch.  xxxr.  29),  and  differenoes  of 
contending  religionists  are  often  softened  at 
the  side  of  a  grave  "  (Wonlsworth)— boiled 
him  {vide  on  ch.  xziii.  19)  in  XtM  eave  of 
lUehpAUh,  in  the  field  of  Sphron  the  m 
of  Zohar  the  Hittlto,  which  is  before  Mamra 
(vide  on  ch.  xziii  8—20)  ；  thft  flald  whioh 
Abraham  pireluMed  of  the  tonf  of  Hefh  (a 
repetition  which  augments  tho  importance 
of  the  statement  that  Abraham  did  not  deep 
in  a  borrowed  tomb):  fh«re  wm  Abraham 
bulad,  ud  larah  hit  wilb. 


Ver.  11  nd  it  Mm«  to  mm  after  the 
dMth  of  AbraluuB,  that  Qo^—Elohim; 
whence  the  preceding  section  is  ascribed  to 
the  Elohist  ；  but  the  general  name  of  God  is 
here  employed  because  the  statement  par- 
takes merely  of  the  nature  of  an  intimation 
that  the  IHvine  blessing  descended  upon 
Isaac  by  inheritance  (Hei^stenbei^g),  and  the 
particular  blessing  of  which  the  historian 
speaka  is  not  so  much  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  blessings  of  the  covenant,  as  the 
material  and  temporal  prosperity  with  which 
Isaac,  in  comparison  with  other  men,  was 
enriched  (Mmphy)~blMied  his  ion  Imm  ； 
and  Is«ae  dwtlt  by  th«  well  Lahai-roi  {tide 
ch.  xvl  14  ；  xziv.  62). 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 


•  The  taking 


-11:— The  last  days  of  Abraham.  I.  Abraham's  old  age.  „ 
of  a  second  vnfe*   (1)  Her  name :  Keturah,  recorded  because  of  her  relationship  to 
Abraham.   Connection  with  Qod's  people  confers  honours  as  well  as  privileges.  (2) 
•  '  '  '  ；  to  Sarah,8  marriage  bed,  Keturah 

I  her  issue  possess  legal  claim  to 
_  _         _     permitted,  was  not  necessarily 
approved  by  God.    (3)  Her  children numerous  and  (in  some  instances)  di»- 

A  *  ^ " J  oromon  se  "      "  "  "  " 

special  seed  of  grace  ；  but  the  descendants  of  , 


Her  marriage :  of  the  second  degree.  Succeeding 
did  not  succeed  to  her  social  status.  Neither  di< 
Abraham's  inheritance.    Concubinage,  though 

_  ,  ,  Her  chil" 

tfDKuished.   The  common  seed  of  the  flesh  m; 


igui8bed.  The  common  seed  ot  the  tlesh  may  often  be  more  enlarged  than  the 
_  ecial  seed  of  grace  ；  but  the  descendants  of  good  men,  other  things  oeing  equal, 
are  likelier  to  come  to  honour  than  the  families  of  the  wicked.  2.  The  making  of 
his  will,  (1)  Isaac,  the  son  of  Sarah,  he  constitutes  his  heir,  in  accordance  with  the 
Diyine  counsel,  not  attempting  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  Ishmael,  his  firet-born. 
Primogeniture  may  involve  certain  rights  in  the  world  ；  it  has  no  superiority  in  grace, 
or  in  the  Church.  (2)  The  sons  of  Hagar  and  Keturah  he  endows  with  portions 
from  bis  ample  pastoral  wealth  before  he  dies,  and  sends  away  to  settle  as  inde- 
pendent nomads  in  the  unoccupied  territory  lying  on  the  east  of  Palestine,  thus 
providing  for  the  prosperity  of  his  children  and  the  peace  of  his  family  after  he  is 
gone—two  things  which  pious  parents  should  as  far  as  possible  secure  before  they 
die. 

II.  Abraham's  death.  1.  Be/are  death.  The  c  age  to  which  the  patriarch  had 
attained  was ― (1)  Numerically  great,  viz.,  175  years.  Mark  the  tendency  of  piety  to 
prolong  life  (Pe.  zzxiv.  12).  (2)  Morally  good.  Neither  beautiful  nor  desirable  in 
itself,  when  associated  with  corresponding  ripeness  in  grace  old  age  is  both 
delightful  to  look  upon  and  pleasant  to  enjoy  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  (3)  Completely 
satisfying.  He  had  experienced  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  for  176  years,  had 
God's  covenant  established  with  himself  and  family,  beheld  Isaac  bom,  married,  and, 
the  father  of  two  promising  sons,  and  seen  Sarah  awav  before  him  to  the  better  land: 
now  he  had  no  desire  left  unfulfilled  but  one.  viz.,  to  depart  2.  At  deaths  His  end 
was  peaceful  ；  he  "  breathed  out  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Jehovah.  8o  did 
Isaac  (ch.  xxzv.  29),  Jacob  (ch.  zlix.  33),  David  (Ps.  zxxl  6〉,  Christ  (Luke  zxiii.  4S\. 
"  Mark  the  perfect,  and  behold  the  upright "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  37).  3.  After  deaths  He 
was  gathered  to  his  people <ᅳ a  significant  intimation  of  (1)  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul  ；  (2)  the  conscious  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  ；  (3)  the  gathering  of 
pious  soals  into  one  society  beyond  the  grave  ；  (4)  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
glorified  ；  (5)  the  complete  separation  of  uie  righteous  from  the  wicked. 

III.  Abraham^  funeral.  1.  The  chief  mourners.  Whether  KetoTah's  boys 
were  present  at  the  affecting  ceremonial  is  not  stated,  but  the  prominent  positions 
were  oocapied  by  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  It  is  a  duty  which  surviving  children  owe 
deceased  parents  to  see  their  j^mains  deposited  with  reverence  in  the  grave,  and  it  is 
beautiful  when  fraternal  estrangements  are  removed  round  a  father's  tomb.  2. 
The  place  qf  septdtttre*   The  cave  of  Maohpelah  had  three  attractions  for  tLo 
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Satriarch :  it  was  in  the  promised  land,  it  was  his  own  tomb,  and  it  contained  the 
ost  of  Sarah.  3.  The  bereaved  son*  Isaac,  from  his  sensitive  disposition  and  the 
unexciting  character  of  his  occupation,  would  feel  his  father's  loss  more  keenly  than 
Ishmael.  Perhaps  this  explains  the  statement  of  ver.  11.  It  is  GodTs  speoial  care 
to  comfort  orphans  (Ps.  xxvii.  10). 

Learn ― 1.  That  though  secondary  wives  are  not  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
second  marriages  are  not  against  the  will  of  God.  2.  That  good  men  ought  to  make 
a  just  disposition  of  their  temporal  affairs  before  they  die.  3.  That  whetiber  God's 
saints  die  soon  or  late,  they  are  always  satisfied  with  living.  4.  That  in  whatever 
sort  of  tomb  a  saints  dust  may  lie,  his  immortal  spirit  goes  to  join  the  company  of 
just  men  made  perfect.  5.  That  the  loss  of  earthly  parents  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  blessing  of  a  father's  God. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 ― 18. ― The  line  of  blesnna.  Although  Abraham  has  many  descendants, 
he  carefully  distinguishes  the  line  or  the  Divine  blessing.  His  peaceful  end  at  175 
years  set  the  seal  upon  a  long  life  of  faith  and  fellowship  with  God.  His  two 
sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  met  at  their  father's  grave,  although  living  apart.  The 
influence  of  such  a  character  as  Abraham,8  is  very  elevating  and  healing,  even  in 
the  sphere  of  the  world.  Ishmael  is  not  entirely  forgotten,  but  Isaac,  as  the  true 
heir  of  Abraham,  hands  on  the  blessing  of  the  covenant. ― B. 


§  8.  Thb  Generations  of  Ishmael  (ch.  xxv.  12—18). 
EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  12. ~ Vow  theie  are  tlie  generations 
of  Ifhrnael, ― the  opening  of  a  new  section 
(cf.  ch.  iL  4),  in  which  the  fortunes  of  Abra- 
ham's eldest  son  are  briefly  traced  before 
proceeding  with  the  main  current  of  the 
history  in  the  line  of  Isaac  (cf.  1  Chron.  i.  29 
—81)  ᅳ  Abraham's  son,  ᅳ  because  of  his 
relation  to  Abraham  it  was  that  Ishmael 
attained  subsequent  historical  development 
and  importance  [vide  ch.  xxi  18) ~ whom 
Hagar  tlie  Egyptian!  Sarah's  handmaid, 
bare  vnto  AbnSiun  (vide  ch.  xvi.  1,  15). 

Ver.  13.— And  these  are  the  names  of  the 
tons  of  Ishmael,  by  their  namM,  aooord- 
ing  to  their  generation! :  the  flntborn 
of  Ifhmad,  Veb^joth  ；—"  Heights  ； "  the 
Nabathcecms,  a  peoplo  of  Northern  Arabia, 
possessed  of  abundant  flocks  (Isa.  lx.  7),  and, 
according  to  Diodorus,  living  by  merchandise 
and  rapine  (Gesenius).  From  PQtwea  they 
subsequently  extended  as  far  as  Babylon 
(KeU)-and  Kedar,  — "Black  Skin;"  the 
Gedrei  of  PUny  (Gesenius,  Koil,  Rosen ᅳ 
mUller)  ；  characterised  as  good  bowmen  (Isa. 
xxi  17),  and  dwelling  between  Arabia 
PetTseaand  Babylon ― MLd^dbeel, ― "Miracle 
of  God "  (Gesenius)  ；  of  whom  nothing  is 
loiown  ―  and  Mibtam,  ―  "  Sweet  Odour  " 
(Qeaenius)  ；  equally  uncertain. 

Ver.  14.— And  Xifhau^ —  " Hearing " 
(Qeaenius)  ；  Masma  (LXX.,  Vulgate)  ；  con- 
nected with  the  Maisaimeneisy  north-east  of 
Medina  (Knobel) ~ and  Ihunah,  ― " Silence  ！" 
same  as  Stony  Dumah,  or  Syrian  Dumah,  in 


Arabia,  on  the  edge  of  the  Syrian  desert 
(Gesenius)  ；  mentioned  in  Isa.  zxl  ll—and 
Xmm, ― "  Borden  ； "  north-east  of  Dumah 
are  the  Massanai. 

Ver.  15. —Hadar,  —  " Chamber"  (G 
nkw)  ；  Hadad  (1  Chron.  i  30,  LI 
Samaritan,  and  most  MSS.)  ；  though  G«ic- 
niu8  regards  Hadar  as  probably  the  true 
reading  in  both  places  ；  identified  with  a 
tribe  in  Yemen  (Gesenius)  ；  between  Oman 
and  Bahrein,  a  district  renowned  for  its 
lancers  (Keil)— and  Tema,— "Desert"  (Ge- 
senius) ；  &aifiav  (LXX.)  ；  the  Ot/toi,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  the  tribe  Bann  Teim.  in 
Hamasa  (Knobel)  ；  a  trading  people  (Job 
vi.  19  ；  Isa.  xxL  14  ；  Jer.  xxv.  23)— Jetnr, 
ᅳ " Enclosure"  (Gesenius)  ；  the  Itureans 
(Gesenius,  EalUch,  Keil )  ―  Naphiah,  ― 
"  Breathing  "  (Murphy)  ；  "  Refreshment " 
(Gesenius) ;  notyet  iaentified ― and  Kedemah 
― "  Eastward  "  (Gesenius)  ；  unknown. 

Ver.  16. ― These  are  the  ions  of  Ifhrnael, 
and  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towm, 
― unwalled  encaoapments,  from  hatzar,  to 
surround  ；  used  of  the  movable  villages  of 
nomadic  tribes  (cf.  Isa.  xlii  11)  —and  by 
their  oaitlei  ；  ―  fortified  keeps  (Muiphy)  ； 
tent  villages  (Koil)  ；  nomadic  camps  (Eausch). 
Ct  Num.  xxxi.  10;  1  Chron.  vi.  89;  P8. 
box.  26  ；  Ezek.  xxv.  4)— twelve  prineei^ 
this  does  not  imply  that  Ishmael  nad  only 
twelve  sons,  like  Israel >~ a  veiy  saspicionA 
circumstance  (Do  Wette)  ；  but  only  that 
these  twelve  became  phylarchs  (Hayernick), 
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The  EgyirtUn  dodeoarchy  rested  on  a  like 
earlier  division  of  names.  Homer  mentions 
a  nmilarcaae  among  the  Phoenicians  ('Odyw.,' 
viii  890}  ；  Thucydides  another  in  ancient 
Attica  (ii.  16)  ；  vide  Havernick's  '  Introd./ 
I  18— MMrding  to  their  natioas  (or  tribB 
divisions). 

Vow.  17,  18.— And  ihtte  are  the  yean  of 
the  life  of  Iihrnael,  an  hvndnd  and  thirty 
and  mv«h  yean : ~> a  life  shorter  by  nearly 
half  a  century  than  that  of  Isaac  (cL  zxzy. 
21)  ；  does  this  prove  the  life-prolonging 


influence  <^  piety!— 
ghoit  and  diad  ；  and 


！— Mid  he  gave 


was  gathered  unto 】 

»1»  (vide  on  ver.  8).  And 


.  HaTilali  unto  8hvr,  that  is 
m  thou  goeit  toward  Astyria  ( 
ᅳ       *  ᅳ      ul  he  diad— lit 


x. 

literally,  fell 
~    "  .Aben 


and  he  ( 

not  expired  (V ulmte,  d  Lapide, 
ra,  et  alii)t  out  settled  down,  had  his  lot 
\t  (Calyin,  Keil,  Kalisch);  cara»c9<rc  (LXK.) 


—in  the  vreienee  of  all  Ida  breUiren  (a  ful- 
)f  ch.  xvL  12). 


of 


HOMILETICa 


Vera. 


12— 18.— generations  of  Ishmad,  or  the  biography  of  a  prince. 
I.  The  princb's  namb.   IshmaeL   1.  The  significance  of  his  name.   "  God  hears." 
It  was  thus  a  perpetual  reminder  to  its  bearer  oi  a  Rrand  religious  truth,  that  God  is 
entially  a  hearer  ofprayer,  and  that  he  is  never  far  from  any  of  his  intelligent  and 
"         ares.   2.  Tlie  occanon  of  his  getting  it   (l)  Before  his  birth,  because 
d  heard  the  affliction  of  his  mother.   (2)  At  his  birth,  because  his  father 


'  oreatan 
Lord  had  ] 


believed  the  report  of  Hagar  concerning  the  instruction  of  the  &ngel.  3.  The  vert" 
'  '  ' '  Wnen  he  lay  beneath  the  shrub  Ood  heard  the  voice  of  his 


fieation  of  his  name, 
distressful  cry  (ch.  zzL  17). 
II.  The  princb，8  lineage. 


Abraham^  son. 


espoke  his  \ 
braham's 
1  hon 


i.    That— ri)  Proclaimed  his  dianity. 
prince  in  the  world,  being  Abraham  a 
Grace  runs  not  in  the  blood,  earthly  rank  does.  (2) 
Jehovah  reckoned  it  a  great  thing  for  Ishmael  that  he  was 


Though  not  a  prince  in  the  Church,  he  was  a 
immediate  descendant  " 
Bi 

Abi 


h  am's  seed.  To  be  the  offspring  of  those  who  are  exalted  in  earthly  station  is  i 
special  honour,  though  not  so  great  an  honour  as  to  be  descended  from  wose  who  are 


of  rank  in  aociet; 


； y  arec 
rresponding  obligations 


eminent  in  jnrace.  (3)  Implied  his  responsibility.  De" 
God's  ordaining,  and  involve  the  recipients  thereof  in 
(Luke  xii.  48). 

III.  The  pbincbt8  family,  1.  Princely  in  rank.  This  quality  they  received  by 
birth,  being  IshmaePs  sons.  2.  Many  in  number.  They  were  twelve  princes,  and 
as  such  they  developed  into  large  and  flourishing  tribes  and  nations.  This  charac- 
teristic was  due  to  grace,  Ood  having  promised  that  kin^s  and  nations  should  spring 
from  Hagar,s  son.  3.  Ir^/luefUial  %n  power.  The  twelve  princes  mentioned  were 
powerful  chieftains  of  as  many  clans. 
'IV.  The  pmnob's  death.  1.  The  time.  At  137  yean.  The  days  of  all,  even 
of  princes,  in  this  life  are  numbered.  2.  The  manner.  "He  expired."  "There 
is  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit "  in  the  day  of  his 
death.  3.  The  result  "  He  was  gathered  unto  his  people^ passing  to  the  company 
of  those  who  were  like-minded  with  himself  in  the  unseen  world,  as  Abraham  went 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  those  who  were  of  kindred  spirit  with  him. 
ᅳ  V.  The  prikcb'8  dominions.  "  His  lot  was  cast  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren," 
i.  e.  his  empire  was ^ 1.  Outside  of  Canaan.  He  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  Isaac.  Neither  have  the  world's  princes  as  such  any  share  in  the  heritage  of 
heaven's  peers.  2.  Among  the  tribes  of  earth.  And  so  the  worldly  man，8  portion 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

See ~ 1.  How  comparatively  unimportant  the  world's  biographies  are  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Spirit.  2.  *How  the  children  of  the  wicked  often  outnumber  the  offspring 
of  the  pious.  3.  How  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  though  not  to  all  to 
die  alike.  4.  How  certain  it  is  that  the  wicked  and  the  good  shall  be  separated  after 
death,  since  at  death  botii  are  gathered  unto  tiieir  respective  peoples.  5.  How 
clearly  and  minutely  God  fulfils  the  promises  he  makes  to  wicked  men  no  less  than 
to  good. 
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§  9.  The  Generations  of  Isaac  (ch.  xxv  19— xxxt.  29). 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  19. ~~ And  these  are  the  generatiom 
of  Imm,  Abraliam'g  soxl  The  usual  formula 
for  the  opening  of  a  new  section  (cf.  ch.  iL 
4).  Abraham  begat  Isaae.  A  reiteration 
in  perfect  harmony  not  only  with  the  style 
of  the  present  narrative,  but  of  ancient  ma- 
toriography  in  general  ；  in  this  instance 
specially  designed  to  connect  the  subsequent 
streams  of  Isaac's  posterity  with  their  ori- 
ginal fountain-head  in  Abraham. 

Ver.  20.— And  Imm  was  forty  years  old 
when  he  took  Bebakah  to  wife, ~ the  yalu- 
ie  chronological  fact  here  stated  for  the 
time  proves  that  Isaac  was  married 
years  after  his  mother's  death  (cf.  ch. 
1)  — the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the 
of  Padan-arain,  the  sifter  to  Laban 
on  ch.  x: 


Ul6  ByrUn  (vide  on  ch.  xzii.  23  ；  xxiv.  29). 
Though  a  descendant  of  Arphaxod  (ch.  x. 
24),  Sethuel  is  styled  a  Syrian,  or  Aramean, 
from  the  country  of  his  adoption.  On  Padan- 
aram  vide  ch.  xxiv.  10. 

Ver.  21.— -And  Ifaao  entreated— from  a 
root  agnizing  to  burn  incense,  hence  to 
pray,  implying,  as  some  think  (Wordsworth, 
'  Spei^er  8  Commentary '),  the  use  of  incense 
in  patriarchal  worship  ；  but  perhaps  only 
― tinting  to  the  &ct  tnat  the  prayers  of  the 
(Qe8eniu8) :  cf. 


ascend  like  incense 
xii  12  ；  Acts  x  4. 
nmonly  regarded  as  notinj 
^liccttionen^  et  vehemenii 
Ham  (Poole) :  c£  Ezek. 
Lord ―  Jehovah;  not  beca 
2S  are  the  composition  of  the  Jehovist 
(Tuch,  Bleek,  Davidson,  et  alii),  but  be- 
cause the  desired  son  was  to  be  the  heir  of 


promise  (Hengstenber^).  The  less  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  Divine  name  in  the  Thor- 


The  word  is 
ng  precum  mtU- 
iam  et  persever- 
18— tlie 
21  — 


doth  of  Isaac  than  in  those  of  Terah  has 
ned  by  the  fact  that  the  historical 


Isaac 
been  explained  - 

matter  of  the  later  portion  furnishes  less 
occasion  for  its  introduction  than  that  of  the 
earlier  ；  and  the  predominance  of  the  name 
Elohim  over  that  of  Jehovah  in  tho  second 
stage  of  the  patriarchal  history  has  been 
partly  ascribed  to  the  employment  after 
Abraham's  time  of  such  like  equivalent  ex- 
pressions aa  "God  of  Abraham  and  "God 
of  my  father"  (Keil)— for  hii  wife,— literaliv, 
crppatite  to  his  wife,  L  e.  beside  his  wife, 
placing  himself  opposite  her,  and  conjoin- 
ing his  supplications  with  hers  (Ainsworth, 
Bush)  ；  or,  better,  in  behalf  of  his  wife 
(LXX.,  Vulgate,  Calviii,  Keil,  Kalisch),  i.  e. 
setting  her  over  against  him  as  the  sole 
object  to  which  he  Had  regard  in  his  inter- 
cessions (Luther)— beoanie  she  was  barren : 
« as  Sarah  had  been  before  her  (vide  ch.  xi 
80);  the  long-«ontinaed  sterilily  of  both 


'chil^ 


ie  bee 
idren  j 


are  the'heritafe  of  theLora"  (Ps. 
cxxvii  3),  but  chiefly  that  the  children  of 
the  promise  were  to  be  not  simply  the  fruit 
of  nature,  but  the  gift  of  grace  ―  and  the 
Lord  was  entreated  of  him,  and  Bebakah 
hit  wife  eonoehred  (cf.  Bom.  iz.  10). 

Ver.  22.  ―  And  the  children  straggled 
together  within  her.  The  verb  is  express* 
ive  of  a  yiolent  internal  commotion,  as  if 
the  unborn  children  had  been  dashing  agaimt 
one  another  in  her  womb.  CL  the  stoiy  of 
Acri8iii8  and  Proetas,  who  qnarrelled  before 
birth  about  their  subsequent  dominion 
(Apollod,  II.  iL  1).    Vide  Ro^enmuller, 


why  am  I  tlnu  1   Litewdly,  If  80，  why 


thm 


(am)  //  Of  obscure  import,  but  probobly 
〜    ~f  so,"  i  e.  if  it  is  the  case  that 
I  have  "conceived,  "for  what  am  I  thus?" 


Leaning, 
have  cc 

what  is  the  reason  of  these  unwonted  sensa- 
tions that  accompany  my  pregnancy  t  (Aben 
Ezra,  Calvin,  Lange,  Murphy)  ；  rataer  than, 
"If  such  be  the  sufferings  of  pregnancy, 
why  did  I  seek  to  conceive  I "  (Rashi,  Rosen- 
miiller),  or.  why  have  I  conceived  ？  (Vulgate, 
Onkelos,  Bush,  Ainsworth),  or,  whj  do  I 
yet  live  ？  (Syriac,  Keil,  Ealiach,  Dehtzsch). 
And  she  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.  Not 
by  XJrim  (Bohlen),  since  this  method  of  in- 
quiring at  the  Deity  did  not  then  exist 
(Numb,  xxvii  21);  but  either  through  a 
prophet,  ―  Shem  (Luther),  Melchiaeaeck 
(Jewish  interpreters),  Heber  (Lyra)  ；  more 
likely  Abraham  (Grotius,  Ainsworth,  Words- 
worth, Kalifich,  1  Speaker's  Commentary 
or  Isaac,  the  prophet  nearest  her  (Lange), ― 
or  through  heraelt  by  prayer,  as  in  Ps.  zxxir. 
5  (Calvin,  Rosenmuller,  Lange,  Murphy, 
Inglis).  The  language  seems  to  imply  that 
by  this  time  thero  was  a  regularly-appointed 
>lace  "  ᅳ      '  ~  *  * 


God  by  prayer 
ate  the  nuiulj 


place  for  the  worship  of 
and  sacrifice ~ Theodoret  su, 
altar  ；  Delitzsch,  Hagar's  well 

Ver.  23.  ᅳ And  the  Lord  udd  vnto  her; ᅳ 
in  a  dream  (Havernick),  a  form  of  revelation 
peculiar  to  primitive  times  (ch.  xv.  1 ;  zz.  6 ; 
xxviii  12  ；  xxzvii  5;  xl.  5  ；  xli.  1  ；  xItL 
2 ;  c£  Job  iv.  18  ；  xxxiiL  15)  ；  but  whether 
communicated  directly  to  herself,  or  spoken 
through  the  medium  of  a  prophet,  the  Divine 
response  to  her  interrogation  assumed  an 
aiitistrophic  and  poetical  form,  in  which  she 
was  informed  that  her  unborn  sons  were  to 
be  the  founders  of  two  mighty  nations,  who, 
"  unequal  in  power,  should  be  divided  in 
rivalry  and  antagonism  from  their  youth " 
—Two  natiom  are  in  thy  womb  (i.  e、  the  an- 
cestors and  founders  of  two  nations,  viz.,  the 
Israelites  and  Idumeans),  and  two  manner  of 
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people  ihall  be  separated  from  thy  bowelf  ； 

― literally,  and  two  peoples  Jrom  thy  bowels 
(or  womb)  are  separated,  i.  e.  proceeding 
from  thy  womb,  they  shall  be  divided  from 
and  against  each  other— and  the  one  people 
■hall  be  ttronger  than  the  other  people 
(literally,  and  people  shall  be  ttronger  than 
people,  i.  e.  the  one  shall  prevail  over  the 
other)  ；  and  the  elder  shall  serre  the 
younger ~ i.  e.  the  descendants  of  the  elder 
shall  be  subject  to  those  of  the  younger. 
Vide  inspired  comments  on  this  oracle  in 
Mai.  i  2,  8  and  Bom.  ix.  12—83. 

Ver.  24.— And  when  her  daji  to  be  de- 
llTered  were  ftillllled,— literally,  and  were 
fulfilled  her  days  to  bring  forth ;  lirXijpw- 
Biiaav  al  rifiipai  row  rtKtlv  ahrffv  (LXX.  ； 
cf.  Luke  L  57  ；  ii.  6).  Jarchi  accounts  for 
the  different  phrase  used  of  Thamar  (ch. 
xxxviiL  27),  who  also  bore  twins,  by  sup- 
posing tbat  she  had  not  completed  her  days, 
bat  gaye  birth  to  Pharez  and  Zarah  in  tiie 
seventh  month  (vide  Rosemniiller,  in  loco) 
—behold!  there  were  twine  in  her  womb  (cf. 
ch.  xxxvui  27,  where  the  full  form  of  the 
word  for  twins  is  given). 

Ver.  25.— And  the  flrtt  eame  out  red, ― 
Adhmoni,  wvp/taKtic  (LXX.),  rufus  (Vul- 
gate), red-haired  (Gesenius),  of  a  reddish 
colour  (Lange),  containing  an  allusion  to 
Adham,  the  red  earth ᅳ all  over  like  an 
hairr  garment  Literally,  aU  of  him  as  a 
cloak  of  hair  (not,  as  tne  LXX. ,  Vulgate, 
et  alii,  all  of  him  nairy,  like  a  cloak)  ；  the 
"  cloak,  or  hair  mantle,  forming  one  notion 
senius).  The  appearance  of  the  child's 
body,  covered  with  an  unusual  quantity  of 
red  hair,  was  "a  sign  of  excessive  sensual 
vigour  and  wildness  (Keil),  "a  foreboding 
of  tho  animal  violence  of  his  character 
(Kalisch),  "the  indication  of  a  passionate 
and  precocious  nature "  (Murphy).  And 
they  called  hit  name  Emu  —  "the  hairy 
one,"  from  an  unused  root  signifying  to  l>e 
covered  with  hair  (Gesenius). 


Vor.  26.— And  after  tihat  eam«  his  brother 
out,  and  hii  hand  took  hold  on  Eian*t  heel. 

The  inf.  constr.  standing  for  the  finite  verb 
(Ewald's  'Heb.  Synt.,'  §804).  Not  simply 
followed  close  upon  the  heelt  of  Esau  (Ka- 
lisch),  but  seized  Esau's  heel,  as  if  he  would 
trip  him  up  (Keil,  Murphy).  It  has  been  con- 
tended (De  Wette,  Set  lumann,  Enobel)  that 
such  an  act  was  impossible,  a  work  on  obstet- 
rics by  Bosch  maintaining  that  an  hoar  com- 
monly intervenes  between  the  birth  of  twins  ； 
but  practitioners  of  eminence  who  have  beisn 
consulted  declare  the  act  to  be  distinctly 
possible,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  that 
"a  multitude  of  surprising  phenomena  are 
connected  with  births "  (Hftvernick),  some 
of  which  are  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  that 
which  is  here  recoraed.  Delitzsch  interprets 
tho  language  aa  meaning  only  that  the 
hand  of  Jacob  reached  out  in  the  direction 
of  hia  brother's  heel,  as  if  to  grasp  it  ；  but 
Hoaea  xii.  3  explicitly  asserts  that  he  had 
hia  brother's  hoel  by  the  hand  while  yet 
in  his  mother's  womb.  And  hit  name  wu 
called— literally,  and  he  (i.  e.  one)  <xdUd  M$ 
name  ；  Kal  UdAe<rt  rb  5vofia  abrov  (LXX. )  ； 
id  circo  appellavit  ewm  (Vulgate  ；  cf.  ch. 
xvi  14;  xxvii  36) ―  Jaoob.  Not  "Suo- 
cossor,"  like  the  Latin  secundus,  from  sequor 
(Knobel,  Ealisch)  ；  but  "  Heel-catcher " 
(Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  Keil,  Lange;  Mar- 
phy),  hence  Sapplanter  (cf.  ch.  xxxvil  36). 
And  Is«ae  was  threescore  yean  old  when 
she  bare  th«m.  Literally,  in  the  bearing  of 
them,  the  inf.  constr.  taking  the  case  of  its 
verb  {vide  Gesenius,  §  183)  =s  when  she  (the 
mother)  bare  them  ；  5rt  trtKtv  airovg  *P«- 
fiUxa  (LXX.)  ；  quuJn  nati  sunt  parvuli 
(Vulgate)  ；  though,  as  Bebekah's  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  immediate  context,  and 
is  applied  to  the  £ather  (ch.  iv.  18  ;  z.  8,  13) 
as  well  as  to  the  mother,  the  clause  may  be 
rendered  token  he  (Isaac)  begat  them  (Ealisch, 
Alford). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  19—26.— 7%«  childless  pair.  I.  The  disappointed  husband.  1.  The 
grievous  affliction.  Rebekah,  the  wife  of  Isaac,  was  barren.  Though  neither 
uncommon  nor  unjust,  this  was  to  Isaac  (i)  a  specially  severe  affliction,  from  its  long  . 
continuance,  from  his  love  for  Rebekah,  from  his  own  natural  desire  of  ofEspring,  but 
chiefly  from  his  faith  in  the  promise  ；  (2)  a  highly  beneficial  affliction,  serving  to 
instruct  and  discipline  his  faith  ae  to  the  true  character  of  the  children  of  the  pro- 
mise, to  refine  and  intensify  his  affection  for  Rebekah,  to  purify  and  elevate  his  own 
spiritual  life,  and  to  enable  him  to  realise  his  complete  dependence  on  the  grace  of 
God.  2.  The  earnest  intercession^  "  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife." 
Isaac's  supplication  was  (1)  directed  to  the  right  quarter,  since  "  children  are  the 
heritage  of  the  Lord;"  (2)  conceived  in  the  right  spirit,  the  word  "entreated" 
implying  earnest  and  repeated  application  to  the  heavenly  throne  ；  (3)  stated  in  the 
right  way,  with  plainness  and  simplicity  of  speech  ；  and  (4)  seconded  by  the  rieht 
helper,  Rebekah,  according  to  one  reading  of  the  text,  joining  her  entreaties  with  ner 
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Lasband's.   Husbands  and  wives  should  be  helpers,  not  hinderers,  of  eaoh  other's 

Srayers.  3.  The  gracious  response.  "The  Lord  was  entreated  of  Isaac,  and 
^bekah  conceived. "  Note  tiie  character  of  God  as  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  the  habitual 
practice  of  God,  which  is  to  listen  to  his  people's  supplications,  the  power  which 
belongs  to  prayer  of  being  able  to  prevail  with  God,  and  the  special  virtue  which 
resides  in  united  prayer  (Matt.  xviiL  19). 

II.  Thb  anxious  wipk.  1.  The  unwanted  experience.  In  two  respects  the  preg- 
nancy of  Kebekah  was  unusual.  First,  she  nad  never  conceived  before  ；  and 
secondly,  the  attendant  sensations  were  uncommon.  Great  mercies  are  often  accom- 
panied by  great  discomforts  to  prevent  gracious  souls  from  resting  in  the  gifts  and 
neglecting  the  Given  2.  The  remarkable  interrogation.  "  Rebekah  went  to  inquire 
of  the  Lord."  Her  conduct  was  remarkable  for  the  impatience  it  displayed,  the 
piety  it  evinced,  the  faith  it  implied.  If  in  her  querulous  exclamation  there  was  sin, 
m  her  seeking  to  God  with  her  anxiety  there  were  grace  and  faith.  3.  The  mv9* 
terums  oracle.  This  contained  three  distinct  announcements :  the  first  hopeful,  that 
Rebekah  should  be  the  mother  of  twins  ；  the  second  painful,  that,  besides  Deing 
mutually  antagonistic  from  their  birth,  her  two  sons  should  develop  into  hostile 
nations  ；  the  third  unusual,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger. 

IIL  The  happy  motheb.  1.  Her  daps  were  fuljilled.  A  special  mercy  which 
pregnant  mothers  can  appreciate.  2.  Her  sons  were  born.  Another  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  a  mother  (John  xvi.  21).  (1)  Their  names.  "Esau  and  Jacob." 
Names  of  men  are  sometimes  prophetic  of  both  character  and  condition.  (2)  Their 
birth :  remarkable  for  the  singular  phenomenon  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
Jacob's  holding  of  Esau's  heel  was  intended  to  foreshadow  the  early  character  of 
Jacob,  Lis  future  over-reaching  of  Esau,  and  his  ultimate  precedence  in  grace.  N\B 
The  first  in  nature  is  often  last  in  grace.  Between  nature  and  grace  tibere  is  per- 
petual antagonism.  The  great  achievements  of  gracious  souls  have  sometimes  iore- 
shadowiiigs  in  nature.  (3)  Their  appearance.  Esau  red  like  a  hairy  cloak  ；  Jacob 
catching  Esau's  heeL  The  boy  is  oft  the  father  of  the  roan.  3.  Her  husbmd  wob 
spared,  "  Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  them."  A  third  mercy  not 
always  granted  to  mothers,  to  retain  their  husbands  to  participate  in  their  maternal 
joys  (1  Sam.  iv.  19).  , 

Learn ~> 1.  That  children  in  a  home  are  a  special  mark  of  Divine  favour.  2.  That 
anxious  wives  and  mothers  should  carry  their  troubles  to  God's  throne.  3.  That  the 
future  histories  and  destinies  of  children  are  known  to  God,  if  not  to  their  parents. 
4.  That  mothers  of  families  have  peculiar  joys  as  well  as  special  sorrows. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


We  are  now  entering  a  new  stage  of 
l  the  "  '  * 


Vera.  19 34. ― Divine  purposes  unfolded.  ―  _ 

the  sacred  history,  where  we  are  looking  less  upon  the  development  of  one  man's 
character  than  upon  the  unfolding  purposes  of  Jehovah  in  the  femily  with  which  he 
has  made  his  covenant  Again  we  are  in  the  region  of ― 1.  Gracious  interposition* 
2.  Supernatural  assistance  of  human  infirmity^  3.  Prophetic  announcements.  The 
atmosphere  is  that  of  the  covenant.  The  children  in  the  womb  are  two  nations. 
The  history  of  great  peoples  is  anticipated. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Vet.  27.— And  the  boyi  grew:  and 
wm  a  enmiing  hunter,— literally,  skili 
hunting;  (cvviiytiv  (LXX.);  g 

venanefi  (Vulgate)  ；  a  sportsman >~ a  n 

the  fi0ld  ； ~ not  a  husbandman,  homo  ag.  

(Vulgate),  who  is  differently  denominated ― 
ish  haadhamah  (ch.  ix.  20)  ；  but  one  addicted 
to  roaming  through  the  fields  in  search  of 
sport ~ dypouebg  (LXX.)  ；  an  indication  of  the 
rough,  fiery  nature  and  wild,  adventurous  life 


of  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers >~ and  Jaoob 
waa  a  plain  man, ~ D^l  =  dirXavroc  (LXX.)  ； 
simplex  (Vulgate)  ；  integer,  i  e.  mitis,  of 
mild  and  gentle  manners  (Rosenmuller)  ； 
blameless,  as  a  shepherd  (Knobel)  ；  pious 
(Luther)  ；  righteous  (Ealisch)  ；  obviously  in- 
tended to  describe  Jacob  as,  both  in  character 
and  life,  the  antithesis  of  Eaau —— dwelling  in 
tents ᅳ^ 1. 1、  loving  to  stay  at  home,  as  op- 
posed to  Esau,  wno  loved  to  wander  afield  ； 
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preferriDg  a  quiet,  peaceable,  domestic,  and 
pious  manner  of  existence  to  a  life  of  "ex- 
citement, adventure,  and  danger,"  such  as 


captivated  Esau. 

Ver.  28.— And  Ii 
he  did  eat  of  Mst< 


[MM  II 

enifon 


lored  Eiaiif  becanfe 

■literally,  because 
his  hunting  (i.e.  its  produce)  was  in  his 
mouth;  6rt  i、  9npa  ahrou  fipwtr^  airt^ 
(LXX. )  ；  not  perhaps  the  sole  reason  for 
Isaac's  preference  of  Esau,  though  mentioned 
here  because  of  its  connection  with  the  en- 
suing narrative.  Persona  of  quiet  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  like  Isaac,  are  ofton  fas- 
cinated by  those  of  more  sparkline  and 
^neraetic  temperament,  Bncn  as  Esau  ； 
lOtners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly 
towards  children  that  are  gentle  in 
ition  and  home-keeping  in  habit  Ac- 
igly  it  is  added— but  BabekAli  lored 
Jaeob. 

Ver.  29.— i 
ally,  cooked 

  〜：  «nd  Etai 

faint— exhaust 
of  one  who  is  both 
ig  (ct  Job  xxii  7  ； 
25). 

unto  Jaoob,  Feed 

llow,  an  expression 
ily),  I  pray  thee,  with  that 
tame  red'pottage  ；ᅳ literally,  of  that  red,  red 
"-  his  excitement 


of  lentiles  (i 
from  the  Held,  and 

the  term  being 
wearied  and  lan^ 
Ps.  bdii  2  ；  Prov. 

Ver.  30— And  E 
me  (literally,  let  me 
for  eating  -" 


Jaeob  lod  ]>ottage: ― liter- 
ing  * 
)  ；  p*epa】 
r.  ^4； 


I  boiled  food, 


Uc,  pottaj^),  or  thing,  in  his  ezcitem< 
ioraetting  the  name  of  the  dish  (Knobel), 
indicatiye  of  the  haste  produced  by  his  vora- 
cious appetite  (Wordsworth,  Luther),  though 
the  duplication  of  the  term  red  has  been 
explained  as  a  witty  play  upon  the  resem- 
blance of  the  lentil  broth  to  his  own  red 
skin,  as  thus :  "  Feed  with  that  red  me  the 
red  one"  (Lange)— for  I  am  tdnt  (vide supra, 
ver.  29)：  therefore  was  hit  name  ealled 
Sdom— i.  e.  red.  "  There  is  no  discrepancy 
in  ascribing  his  name  both  to  his  complexion 
and  the  colour  of  the  lentil  broth.  The 
propriety  of  a  name  may  surely  be  marked 
by  different  circamstances  "  (A.  G.  in  Lange). 
Tae  Arabians  are  fond  of  giving  surnames  of 
that  kind  to  fiunous  persons.  Cf.  Akil-al 
Murar,  which  was  given  to  Hodjr,  king  of 
the  Eendites,  owing  to  his  wife  saying  in  a 
passion,  "He  is  like  a  camel  that  devours 
bushes "  (vide  Haveraick,  '  Introduction,, 
§18). 

Ver.  31.— And  Jaeob  Mid,  Sell  me  this 
day— literally,  as  the  day  ;  as  clearly  as  the 
day  (Jarchi,  Mmchi,  Drusius)  ；  immediately, 
itaHm  (Roaenmuller)  ；  perhaps  simply  to- 
day, ff^fupov  (LXX"  Glassius,  Gesenios, 
Ealiach  ；  cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  13,  27  ；  1  Kings  i 
49^-thy  birthright  The  right  of  pmno- 
geniture  in  the  ramily  of  Abraham  implied 
S)  sncoession  to  the  earthly  inheritance  of 
Canaan;  (2)  possession  of  the  oorenant  bless- 


iog  transmitted  through  the 
diction  ；  and  (8)  progenito】 


eternal  bene- 
-  ,  jro 은 enltonbig  of  the  pro- 
mised seed.  Under  the  Mosaic  institute  the 
privil^es  of  the  firstborn  were  clearly  defined. 
They  involved  succession  to  (1)  the  official 
authority  of  the  father  ；  (2)  a  douole  portion 
of  the  father's  property  ；  and  (3)  the  functions 
of  the  domestic  priesthood  (vide  ch.  xxrii 
4,  19,  27—29  ；  xlix.  3  ；  Exod  xadi.  29  ； 
Numb,  viii  14—17  ；  Deut  xxi.  17). 

Ver.  82.— And  Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am 
at  the  point  to  die:— literally,  going  to  die; 
meaning,  "  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  through 
hunger  ；  **  ev  animo  testeturse  mortis  sensu 
urgeri "  (Calvin)  ；  or,  "  liable  to  death," 
through  the  dangerous  pursuits  of  his  daily 


urgi 


iger  ；  "  ev 
feri  "  (Cah 


calling  (Ailisworth,  Bosh,  Bosenmiiller)'; 
or,  what  is  most  probable,  "  on  the  way  to 
meet  death  " ― uttered  in  a  spirit  of  Epicurean 
levity,  "  Let  as  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die "  (Eeily  Ealisch)— and  what  profit 
•hall  this  birtiiright  do  to  me !— literaUy, 
of  what  (use)  this  (thing)  to  me,  (called)  a 
birthright  f  signifying,  according  to  the 
senae  attached  to  the  forgoing  expression, 
either,  Of  what  use  can  a  birthright  be  to  a 
man  dyue  of  starration  ？  or,  The  birthright 
is  not  lik^y  ever  to  be  of  service  to  me,  who 
am  almost  certain  to  be  cut  off  soon  by  a 
violent  and  sudden  death  ；  oi.  What  si|^iifies 
a  birthright  whose  eigoyment  is  all  in  the 
future  to  a  man  who  has  only  a  short  time  to 
live?  I  prefer  present  gratifications  to  de- 
ferred felicities. 

Ver.  33.— And  Jaeob  laid,  Swear  to  me 
this  day.  On  the  expression  "this  day" 
vide  supra,  ver.  81.  The  conduct  of  Jacob 
in  this  transaction  is  difficult  to  defend 
Though  aware  of  the  heavenly  oracle  that 
assigned  to  him  the  precedence  in  his  father's 
house,  he  was  far  from  being  justified  in  en- 
deavouring, by  "cautious,  prudent,  and 
conciliatory  proposals  "  (Murphy),  but  rather 
by  unbelieving  impatience,  despicable  mean- 
ness, and  miserable  craft,  to  anticipate  Divine 
providence,  which  in  due  time  without  his 
assistance  would  have  implemented  its  own 
designs.  And  he  iware  unto  him. 
demand  of  an  oath  evinced  _ 
picion,  Esau's  giving  of  an  oath  sho， 
Io，  *  •  "*  ' 


If  Jacob's 
ungenerous  sua- 
"  awed  a 


Ver.  84. ― Then  Jaoob 
and  pottage  of  lentiles. 


gave  Stan 

'Lentiles  (D*| 


Ervum  lens)  were  and  are  extensively  i 
carefully  grown  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine (2  Sam.  xvii  28  ；  xxiii  11)  ；  those  of 
Egypt  were,  at  a  later  period  particularly 
famous  ；  and  the  manner  of  cookingthem  ia 
even  immortalised  on  monuments  "  (Kalisch). 
"  The  lentil  does  not  푯 row  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  liiffh,  and  is  pulled  like  flax,  not 
cat  with  the  sickle.  When  gre^n  it  resembles 
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an  incipient  pea-vine,  only  the  leaves  are 
differently  arranged,  smaller  and  more 
c^te >~ somewhat  like  those  of  the  tnimosa,  of 
sensitiye  plant"  (Thomson, '  Land  and  Book/ 
p.  596).  And  he  did  eat  ftnd  drink,  and  rose 
up,  and  went  hit  way.  A  graphic  portrait  of 


an  utterly  carnal  mind,  which  lives  solely  in 
and  for  the  immediate  gratification  of  appe* 
tite.   Thui  Etan  despised  his  Ikirthrigbt ― 

and  thus  Scripture  both  proclaims  his  goilt 
and  describes  nis  offence. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  21— M.— The  twin  brothers,  t  The  growing  lads.  1.  Diverse  m  daily 
calling.  Esau  elected  to  follow  the  adventurous  and  roving  life  of  a  hunter  ；  Jacob, 
the  simpler  and  less  exciting  occupation  of  keeping  sheep.  The  principles  that 
guided  their  respective  choices  are  not  explained  ；  but,  like  the  selection  of  trades 
by  other  inexperienced  youths,  these  were  doubtless  due  to  physical  constitution, 
mental  temperament,  the  influence  of  example,  the  effect  of  parental  counsel,  and 
above  all  tbe  over-ruling  providence  of  God.  Cf.  Cain  and  Abel  (ch.  iv.  2).  2. 
Unlike  in  personal  character.  Esau  was  a  wild  man  in  disposition  no  less  than  in 
action,  a  youth  of  strong  animal  propensities  and  essentially  mundane  proclivities. 
Jacob,  without  being  religious,  was  quiet,  sedate,  fond  of  home  life,  and  studious  of 
peace,  though  not  without  a  vein  of  duplicity  in  his  soul's  texture.  This  diversity 
in  character,  not  due  to  parentage,  birth,  or  education,  which  in  both  were  alike, 
modem  science  would  explain  by  molecular  arrangement.  Biblical  theology  goes  a 
step  behind,  and  traces  it  to  God  (Bom.  ix.  11).  3.  Divided  in  parental  favour. 
Esau  was  loved  by  Isaac,  Jacob  by  Bebekah.  Besides  being  sinful  in  itself ~~ scarcely 
anything  can  justify  partiality  in  parental  affection ― the  conduct  of  Isaac  and  Hebe* 
kah  was  more  than  likely  hurtful  to  the  】ads,  leaving  on  their  consciences  a  sense  of 
injustice,  estranging  them  from  each  other  in  fraternal  regard,  and  helping  them 
unconsciously  to  fulnl  the  untoward  destiny  of  mutual  rivalry  and  jealousy  already 
predicted  for  them. 

、  II.  The  tired  hunter,  h  His  famishinq  condition.  If  Esau  was  really  faint, 
it  indicated  too  great  eagerness  in  following  his  sports.  Even  in  honourable  callings 
and  profitable  pursuits  moderation  is  a  duty.  Kom^xii.  11  will  assist  traders  and 
merchants  to  preserve  the  golden  mean  between  slothfalness  and  slavishness  in 
business.  If  feaau  was  not  really  faint,  but  only  fatigued  and  hungry,  it  was  an 
instance  of  exaggerated  talking  which  with  some  is  common,  but  by  all  should  be 
avoided.  2.  His  ravenotcs  request.  This  indicated  an  impatient  spirit,  which  the 
words  attempt  to  reproduce ~~ a  spirit  characteristic  of  ill-balanced  natures,  resulting 
in  most  instances  from  unsubdued  selfishness,  betraying  frequently  into  sins  and 
faults  that  might  otherwise  be  avoided,  and  at  all  times  ul-befitting  noble  souls  and 
renewed  hearts.  It  also  discovered  a  gluttonous  appetite.  The  glutton's  god  is  his 
belly,  the  glutton's  temple  his  kitchen,  the  glutton  s  high  priest  nis  cook,  the  glut* 


ton，8  ritual,  Let  us  eat  and  drink. 
III.  Thb  despised  birthright, 


Let  saints  beware  of  gluttony  (Prov.  xziii.  2). 
"    ―    "  "  Sell  me  this  day  thy 


•  1.  The  base  proposal,  _  _ 

birthright"  Jacob's  desire  to  deprive  Esau  or  his  right  of  primogeniture  was 
envious,  unbrotherly,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  pre-natal  oracle,  impatient  and  un- 
believing. The  conditions  of  sale  were  mean,  exacting,  and  selfish.  That  Jacob's 
conduct  was  the  fruit  of  grace  or  faith  is  difficult  to  credit,  though  God,  who  often 
works  with  despicable  instruments,  over-ruled  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
designs.  2.  The  foolish  answer,  "  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die :  and  what 
profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ？  "  An  ejaculation  discovering  both  contempt 
for  spiritual  and  doubt  of  future  things  ；  the  very  essence  of  epicureanism,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  3.  The  unholy  oath.  "  Swear  to  me  this  day  ；  and  he  sware 
unto  him."  On  the  part  of  both  giver  and  receiver  this  was  wrong.  Neither  had 
Esau  right  to  part  with  his  birthright  until  God  in  his  providence  took  it  from  him  ； 
nor  had  Jacob  the  right  to  accept  that  birthright  until  God  transferred  it  to  his 
hands.  4.  The  unequal  exchange.  Jacob  got  the  birthright  ；  Esau  got  the  pottage. 
Esau  the  type  of  many  who  accept  the  devil's  bargain  of  the  world  (mostly  an  infinU 
tesimal  fn^nent  of  it)  for  a  boqL 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOU8  AUTHORa 

Ver.  27.— The  u  cunning  hwiiern  is  set  over  against  the  "plain  man  dwdling  in 
Unit,"  L  The  two  kingdoms,  that  of  materialforee  and  that  of  moral  power,  are 
thus  represented  in  contrast  and  rivalry. 

II.  QoWb  ways  and  man's  wats  OONTRASTB).  The  partialities  of  the  parents  foster 
the  special  faults  of  the  childrea.  Eiau  is  more  the  man  ofJUMy  impulse  because 
Isaac  loved  him  for  his  venison.  Jacob  is  more  the  crafty  tupplanter  because 
Bebekah  by  her  favouritism  encouraged  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  brother. 

III.  The  impobtancb  or  home  life  in  ths  dbvklopmbnt  or  character.  The  sins 
of  parents  are  generally  in  some  form  transmitted  to  children.  EmvU  new  name 
was  Edorn^  memento  of  his  selfish  succumbing  to  appetite.  Jacob's  new  name  was 
Israel,  memento  of  the  victory  which  by  the  grace  of  God  he  obtained.  tf  Esau 
despised  his  birthright^  It  was  the  natural  working  of  a  sensual  nature.  We  be 표 in 
by  yielding  to  the  lower  impulses  without  thinking  now  they  bind  their  cords  round 
us.  At  last  we  lose  the  power  of  distinguishing  a  mere  passing  evil  from  an  over- 
whelming danger,  and  wtien  we  ought  to  fight,  cry,  /  am  at  me  point  to  die  ；  then 
in  wretched  collapse  all  goes.  What  is  this  birthright,  what  profltt  1.  The  loss  of 
the  sense  of  respormbUity.  2.  The  absarbifighunaer  colter  present  grat\ficakon.  3. 
The  blindness  to  all  proportion  in  Itfe.   4.  The  dvlnm  and  i 


  *  _«  --  -  -  w  stupidity  of  the  ani- 
malism which  does  not  even  care  for  the  very  birthright  itself,  though  it  is  an  earthly 
advantage.  These  are  the  /earful  payments  which  they  have  to  render  who,  like  Esau, 
give  themselves  up  to  a  mere  lift  of  the  flesh. ― R. 

Ver.  32. ~ E%au、  the  spiritually  indifferent.  "  What  profit  shall  the  birthright  do 
to  me  ？  "  There  was  very  much  in  Esau  which  would  be  greatly  admired.  He  was 
of  good  humour,  off-handed,  manly,  open,  daring,  and  fond  of  field  sports.    He,  and 


not  Jaoob,  would  in  society  have  carried  off  the  palm.  He  was  a  fair  sample  of  a 
worldling.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  consecration  of  heart  to  God,  or  of  spiritual 
aspirations.    In  the  narrative  we  see  how  he  showed  indifference  to  the  birthright, 


which  carried  with  it  certain  spiritual  advantages.  He  came  in  faint  from  the  field, 
and  the  wafted  odour  of  Jacob's  savoury  lentils  filled  him  with  longing.  For  a 
share  in  a  mess  of  pottage  he  parted  with  his  birthright 

I.  Thb  unrenewed  heart  always  undervalues  material,  natural,  and  spiritual 
BLESSINGS.  We  may  enjoy  all  the  blessings  God  may  shower  upon  us  and  not  think 
of  them  as  coming  from  God.  We  undervalue  the  gift  of  life,  and  the  various 
means  by  which  God  has  arranged  that  life  shall  be  suBtained.  Then  we  forget  that 
God  preserves  to  us  reason  and  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge.  But  there  are 
spiritual  advantages  analogous  to  those  which  Esau  despised  which  we  ma 흣  treat 
indifferently.  1.  Authority  and  honour  as  the  firstborn.  2.  A  double  portion  of 
his  father's  possessions.  3.  The  privilege  of  the  priesthood.  Evidently  the  eldest 
son  acted  as  the  priest  of  the  family  in  offering  the  sacrifices,  and  the  priestly  garb 
was  kept  for  him.  It  was  this  that  Rebekah  had  by  her,  and  which  she  put  on  Jacob 
to  deceive  Isaac.  4.  The  peculiar  blessing  of  his  father,  which  was  bestowed  with 
Bolemnity.    A  covenant  was  ratified  by  eating,  and  hence  Isaac  sent  oat  Esaa  to 


one  generation  to  another.  It  was  for  this  Jacob  longed.  He  rightly  appraised  tue 
spiritual  advantages  connected  with  it.  Though  there  was  much  that  was  mean  in 
his  character  at  first,  he  had  these  spiritual  desires  and  faith  in  God  not  possessed  by 
his  brother.  These  brothers  were  twins,  yet  how  diverse  their  character.  It  may 
have  been  that  Jacob,  knowing  he  was  df  equal  age,  felt  he  had  an  equal  right  to  be 
accounted  the  firstborn.  Thk  may  be  said  by  way  of  excuse  for  that  which  other- 
wise would  appear  outrageous  and  mean.  Probably  when  Esau  said  he  was  "  at  the 
point  of  deatn "  he  only  meant  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  say  "we  are  dying  of 
hunger."  Jacob  asked  the  transfer  because  he  knew  his  brother  cared  little  about 
it,  and  because  he  may  have  heard  him  express  his  indifference  to  it.  Jacob  ooold 
not  lutve  token  it  by  violence,  and  Esau  should  have  refused  the  suggestion  with  an 
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emphatic  "  no ;  ，,  say,  "  I  will  rather  die  than  part  with  that."  Esaa  may  have  even 
smiled  at  Jacob  for  caring  bo  much  about  that  which  was  of  sach  little  worth  to  him 
A  depraved  heart  made  him  profane,  indifEerent,  ungrateful,  and  rash. 

II.  A  TIMB  IS  SURE  TO  OOMB  WHBN  THE  GOOD  WE  UNDBBVALUED  BECOMES  OF  GREATEST 

worth,  and  when  it  mat  BE  beyond  oub  bbach.  It  was  probably  about  twenty 
years  after  Esau  had  parted  with  his  birthright  that  Isaac  felt  one  day  that  his  end 
was  approaching  and  desired  to  bless  his  son  before  he  died.  He  was  ignorant  of 
the  transfer  which  had  been  made.  Esau  deceived  his  father.  He  ignored  a  solemn 
compact.  He  would  now  rob  his  brother.  He  comes  back  perspiring  and  exhausted 
from  the  field,  thinking  that  anyhow  he  has  earned  his  fatner's  blessing.  He  finds 
that  Jacob  bas  acted  in  his  right  and  obtained  the  blessing.  His  own  mother  frus- 
trates him,  believing  that  she  was  acting  rightly  for  her  son  Jacob.  We  can  see  how 
questionable  were  her  doings,  but  we  must  not  measure  her  nor  Jacob  by  present 
moral  standards.  Esau  weeps,  "  What,  no  blessing  for  thy  firstborn  ？  "  He  gets  a 
blessing,  but  not  the  best  Deep  his  regret.  He  sees  now  his  folly  in  its  true  light. 
"  No  place  for  repentance,"  &c.  means  no  chance  of  repairing  the  mischief.  Thus 
thin 은 8  done  thoughtlessly  in  youth  may  have  fearful  after-consequences.  Neglect . 
of  educational  advantages,  incurring  of  debt,  acquirement  of  habits,  rejection  of 
appeals,  and  withstanding  religious  impressions.  As  the  icicle  freezes  one  drop  at  a 
tunef  so  character  b  gradually  formed.  It  depends  on  the  water  as  to  what  the 
icicle  will  be.  If  muddy  and  tinged,  the  frozen  mass  will  not  be  transparent  ；  clear 
or  thick,  it  is  frozen  and  fixed,  and  will  never  be  altered  until  dissolved  altogether. 
Where  are  the  warm  rays  that  are  to  change  our  character  ？  Esau  sought  to  change  his 
father's  mind,  but  it  was  useless.  Our  heavenly  Father  is  always  willing  to  forgive 
if  there  be  true  repentance,  but  his  forgiveness  may  not  conquer  the  fixed  evil  habit. 
So  lone  as  there  is  life  none  should  despair.  See  how  David  sinned,  but  he  relented 
too.  m&u  lacked  contrition.  His  sorrow  was  only  remorse.  What  if  we  are  risking 
the  loss  of  some  great  spiritual  advantage  like  to  Esau^s  ！  We  shall  discover  it  on 
the  death-bed  or  at  the  judgment  bar.  There  is  then  a  serious  warning ~ 1.  To  those 
who  are  trifling  with  religion.  Can  you  push  the  cross  aside,  and  laugh  on  Calvary's 
mount  ？  2.  To  those  hardening  their  hearts  in  n^lect  An  old  man  once  said  to 
me,  "  It  is  no  use  talking  of  religion  to  me  now  ；  I  am  past  it  There  was  a  time 
once  when  I  felt,  but  now  I  cannot."  3.  To  those  who  think  it  will  be  easier  to 
repent  and  do  the  right  later  in  life.  God  promises  pardon  when  we  repent,  but  he 
does  not  promise  to  prolong  life.  Probably  there  is  not  one  present  who  has  not 
heard  this  warning  before,  therefore  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  be  as  unavailing  as  the 
preceding.    Oh,  Holy  Spirit,  forbid  that  it  should. ― H. 

Ver.  34. ― Neglect  of  heavenly  things.  "Thus  Esau  despised  bis  birthright" 
Strange  and  sad  that  truths  so  important  as  those  bearing  on  eternal  life,  even 
where  believed,  often  exercise  so  slight  influence.  Yet  so  it  is.  How  many  like 
to  hear  the  gospel  in  its  fulness,  and  to  be  warned  gainst  neglecting  it,  yet  in 
their  lives  show  little  of  its  power  (Ezek.  zxziii.  82).  How  many  live,  content  to 
know  truth,  forgetting  that  all  our  daily  life  tells  for  good  or  ill  on  our  eternal  life, 
and  that  opportunities  are  passing  away.  How  many,  believing  that  in  every  being 
there  is  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost,  can  yet  see  multitudes  living  in  ungodliness  with- 
out effort  or  evenprayer  for  their  recovery  (cf.  Luke  xix.  41).  Is  not  the  spirit  of 
Esaa  in  these  ？  He  is  called  (Heb.  xii.  16)  a  "  profane  person."  Yet  no  crime  or 
great  fault  is  laid  to  his  charge.  There  is  an  attractiveness  in  his  character.  We 
see  in  him  an  impulsive,  thoughtless  man  ；  not  what  would  be  called  a  bad  son  ；  his 
father^  favourite  ；  having  some  regard  to  his  parent's  wishes  (ch.  xzviii.  8,  9)  ；  but 
swayed  by  passing  things,  and  without  self-denial.  Hungry  and  weary  with  the 
chase,  be  craved  the  food  he  saw  (cf.  Matt  iv.  3).  But  the  price  ？  His  birthright, 
the  claim  to  a  special  benediction,  the  domestic  priesthood  (cf.  Exod.  xxii.  29),  were 
as  nothing.  He  did  not  realise  their  value  (cf.  Heb.  xi.  1).  The  present  was  every- 
thing (d  1  Cor.  xv.  32).  The  pleasant,  genial,  headlong  man  is  pronounced  "  pro- 
fane." Obeerve— 

I.  The  gradual  Brnser  or  bslf-indulqbncb  (cf.  Matt  xix.  24).  The  birthright 
despised  not  through  sadden  temptation  or  any  marked  step  of  sin,  but  by  worldly 
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interests  taking  up  the  thoughts.  Customs  and  maxims  of  the  world  tend  to  neg« 
lecting  the  birQinght  (cf.  Matt  vi  38).  This  is  no  ideal  danger.  No  sharp  line  to 
tell  when  danger  begins.  Things  perfectly  allowable,  even  laudable,  may  choke 
spiritual  life.  Even  in  good  work  the  mind  may  be  so  engrossed  in  the  work  itself 
tnat  communion  with  God  fades.  There  is  need  of  habitual  self-denial  (John  vi. 
88)  ；  of  keeping  guard  over  the  tendencies  of  daily  life  ；  of  definite  aims,  not  pass- 
ing wishes  ；  of  making  personal  communion  with  God  an  essential  part  of  each 
day's  work. 

IL  The  deadening  effect  in  relation  to  repentance.  "Time  enough  "  is  a 
fatal  mistake  (Acts  xxiv.  25  ；  2  Cor.  vi.  2).  So  far  as  we  know  Esau  never  repented. 
Even  when  Jacob  received  the  blessing  he  was  sorry,  but  there  was  no  real  change, 
no  confession  of  error.    Self  was  still  the  ruling  power. 

III.  The  call  to  consider  our  birthright  (Rom.  viii.  17  ；  1  John  iil  2).  Not 
merely  a  future  blessing.  Thinking  of  it  tims  leads  to  its  being  left  out  of  view. 
Now  there  is  reconciliation,  peace,  spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit's  witness  in  our 
hearts,  freedom  of  access  in  prayer,  and  promises  to  be  realised  in  growing  likeness 
to  Christ  and  communion  with  him.  Few  would  deliberately  postpone  to  uie  end  of 
life  tbe  claiming  their  birthright  and  making  sure  of  it,  the  work  of  repentance 
and  faith,  and  the  casting  away  what  has  hindered.  But  many  without  set  purpose 
do  delay.   Each  time  the  call  is  put  away  is  a  victory  for  the  tempter. ― M. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Ver.  And  there  was  a  funina  in  the 
land  (of  Canaan),  betide  the  flrit  (i  e.  first 
recorded)  famine  that  was  in  the  dayi  of 
Abraham at  least  a  century  previous  (vide 
ch.  xiL  10).  And  Isaao ᅳ > who,  since  his 
father's  deathf  had  been  residing  at  Hagar's 
well  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba  (ch. 
xxv.  11)— went  onto  Abimeleoh  king  of  the 
Philittinei  nnto Gerar  (cf.  ch.  xx.  1,  2;  xxi. 
22).  Seventy  or  eighty  years  having  elapsed 
since  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Gerar,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  this  was  the  monarch 
who  then  reigned. 

Ver.  2.— And  the  Lord  (Jehovah,  i.  e. 
the  God  of  the  covenant  and  of  tho  promise) 
appeared  unto  him, ~~ only  two  Divine  mani- 
festations are  mentioned  as  having  been 
granted  to  the  patriarch.  Either  the  peaceful 
tenor  of  Isaac'slife  rendered  more  theophanies 
in  his  case  unnecessary  ；  or,  if  others  were 
enjoyed  by  him,  the  brief  space  allotted  by 
the  historian  to  the  record  of  his  life  may 
account  for  their  omission  from  the  narrative. 
Though  commonly  understood  as  having 


in  Gerar'  (Keil,  Lange,  Murphy), 
this  appearanco  is  perhaps  better  regarded 
as  haying  taken  place  at  Lahai-roi,  and  as 
having  been  the  cause  of  Isaac's  turning 
aside  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Calvin) 
and  said,  Oo  not  down  into  Ejfypt— whither 
manifestly  he  had  been  purposing  to  migrate, 
as  his  father  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the 
earlier  dearth  (ch.  xiL  10).  Jacob  in  the 
later  famine  was  instructed  to  go  down  to 
,)t  (ch.  xlvi  8,  4)  ；  Abraham  in  the  first 
city  was  left  at  liberty  to  think  and  act 


for  himself.  DweU  in  the  landwliieh  I  wiU 
toll  thee  of  (i.  t*  Philistia,  as  appears  from 
the  preceding  verse). 

•  8. ~~ Sojourn  in  this  land,— viz.,  Phi- 
(Murphy,  Alford),  though  otherwise 
irded  as  Canaan  (Lange,  Keil,  Calvin) ― 
and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  Uesi  thee. 
Of  this  comprehensive  promise,  the  first  part 
was  enjoyed  by,  while  the  second  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  to,  Abraham  (cf.  ch.  xiL  2). 
God，8  presence  witli  Isaac  of  higher  signin- 
cance  than  his  presence  with  Ishmael  (ch. 
xxi.  20).  For  onto  thee,  and  unto  thy  teed, 

will  I  gire  all  these— ^JJ,  an  archaism  for 
Pl^iJ  (cf.  ch.  xix.  8，  25)— countries  (t.  «. 
Canaan  and  the  sorroundW  lands),  and  I 
will  perform  the  oath  (vide  ch.  xxil  16) 
which  I  aware  unto  Abraham  thy  fSather. 

Ver.  4.— And  I  will  make  thy  seed  to 
multiply  at  the  itari  of  heaven  (vide  ch. 
xv.  1—6),  and  will  give  onto  thy  seed  all 
these  eonntries  (i.  e,  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  Cauaaniti^i  tribes)  ；  and  in  thy  seed 
■hall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  Ueased 
(cf.  ch.  xiL  8  ；  xxiL  18). 

Ver.  5.— Beeaose  that  Abraham  obeyed 
(literally,  hearkened  to)  mj  voice  (a  general 
description  of  the  patriarch  s  obedience,  which 
the  next  clause  further  particularises),  and 
kept  my  charge,  ―  custodierit  cusiodiam 
(Calvin)  ；  observed  my  observances  (Ealisch)  ； 
the  charge  being  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  kept  ᅳ  my  commandments,  ―  i.  e,  par- 
ticular injunctious,  specific  enactments,  en* 
press  or  occasional  orders  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxrm 
16)— my  itatntes, ― or  permanent  ordinances, 
such  as  the  passover;  literally,  that  which  is 
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graven  <m  tables  or  monvmenU  (compare  the  Divine  observances  which  Abraham  ob« 

£zo<L  zii.  14>— and  mjr  lawe— which  refer  served. 

to  the  great  doctrines  of  moral  obligation.       Ver.  6. -~ And  Iiaae  dwelt  in  Gerar ~~ as 

The  three  terms  express  the  contents  of  God  had  shown  and  eigoined  him. 

HOM1LETICS. 

Vers.  1—6.— good  man's  perplexity.  I.  The  contemplated  journey.  I.  Its 
projected  destination.  Egypt  Renowned  for  fertility,  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
yet  no  proper  resort  for  the  son  of  Abraham,  the  heir  of  Oanaan,  and  the  friend  of 
God.  It  was  outside  the  land  of  promise  ；  it  had  been  to  Abraham  a  scene  of  peril, 
and  it  was  not  a  place  to  which  he  was  directed  to  turn.  Considerations  such  as  these 
Bhould  have  operated  to  deter  Isaac  from  even  entertaining  the  idea  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Egypt*  But  the  behaviour  of  this  Hebrew  patriarch  is  sometimes  outdone  by  that 
of  modern  saints,  who  not  simply  project,  but  actually  perform,  journeys,  of  pleasure 
or  of  biiBiness,  across  the  boundary  line  which  separates  the  Church  from  the  world, 
into  places  where  their  spiritual  interests  are  endangered,  and  that  too  not  only  with- 
out the  Divine  sanction,  but  sometimes  in  express  violation  of  that  authority.  2.  Its 
ostensible  occasion.  The  famine.  A*  severe  trial,  especially  to  a  flock-master.  It 
was  yet  by  no  means  an  exceptional  trial,  but  one  which  had  occurred  before  in  the 
experience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan f  and  in  particular  of  his  father,  and  might 
possibly  recur  to  himself,  just  as  life's  afflictions  generally  bear  a  singular  resemblance 
to  one  another  (1  Cor.  z.  13  ；  1  Pet  iv.  12).  It  was  not  an  accidental  trial,  but  had 
been  appointed  and  permitted  by  that  Divine  wisdom  without  whose  sanction  no 
calami—  can  fall  on  either  nation  or  individual,  saint  or  sinner  (Deut.  xxxii.  89  ； 
Pa.  lxvi.  11  ；  Amos  iii.  6).  And  just  as  little  was  it  purposeless,  being  designed  to 
initiate  Isaac  in  that  life  discipline  from  which  no  child  of  God  can  escape  (Acts 
xiv.  22  ；  Heb.  xii.  11  ；  James  l.  2,  3).  3.  Its  secret  inspiration.  Unbelief.  Jehovah, 
who  had  given  the  land  to  Isaac,  could  easily  have  maintained  him  in  it  notwith- 
standing the  dearth,  had  it  been  his  pleasure  not  to  provide  a  way  of  escape. 
Had  Isaac  not  at  this  time  been  walking  somewhat  by  sight,  it  is  probable  his 
thoughts  would  not  have  turned  to  Egypt.  Most  of  the  saint's  doubtful  transactions 
and  dangerous  projects  have  a  secret  connection  with  the  spirit  of  unbelief  which 
causes  to  err. 

II.  Thb  Divinb  interposition.  1.  Prohibiting,  "Go  not  down  into  Egypt." 
That  Jacob  subsequently  went  down  to  Egypt  in  obedience  to  Divine  instructions  is 
no  proof  that  Isaac  would  have  been  blameless  had  he  gone  down  without  them. 
Abraham  did  so,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  God  approved  of  his  conduct  in  that 
matter.  Besides,  though  it  could  be  shown  that  Abraham  incurred  no  guilt  and  con- 
tracted  no  hurt  by  residence  in  Egypt,  it  would  not  follow  that  bis  son  might  venture 
thither  with  impunity  and  without  sin.  Hence  the  proposed  journey  was  interdicted. 
So  God  in  his  word  debars  saints  from  going  down  to  the  unspiritual  and  unbelieving 
world  to  endamage  or  imperil  their  8oaTs'  higher  interests.  2.  Prescribing.  "  Dwefl 
in  the  land  which  I  shall  tel】  thee  of :  sojourn  in  this  laod."  It  is  always  safest  for 
the  saint  in  seasons  of  perplexity  to  wait  for  and  to  follow  the  light  from  heaven. 
Sufficient  guidance  God  has  promised,  through  his  Spirit,  by  his  word,  and  in  his 
providence,  to  enable  gracious  ones  who  wait  upon  his  teaching  to  detect  the  path 
of  duty  and  the  place  of  safety.  3.  Promising.  For  Isaac's  encouragement  the 
various  promises  of  the  Abrabamic  covenant  are  repeated,  renewed,  and  confirmed 
to  himself  for  his  father's  sake  ；  embracing  promises  of  the  Divine  presence "  I 
will  be  with  thee  " ― and  the  Divine  blessing ~~ "  and  will  bless  thee  ； "  in  which  latter 
are  comprehended  the  inheritance, ~ "  all  these  countries," ― the  seed, -"" "  I  will  make 
thy  seed  to  multiply," ― and  the  universal  salvation ― "in  tiiy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  which  had  been  promised  and  guaranteed  to 
Abraham  by  oath.  So  has  God  given  to  believers  "  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  ,，  for  CbristTs  Bake,  because  of  the  covenant  made  with  him,  on  the  ground 
of  the  obedience  rendered,  and  for  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  presented,  by  him. 

III.  The  filial  obedience.  "  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar,*1  having  removed  thither  in 
compliance  with  the  Divine  instructioiiB.   Like  Abraham's,  Isaac's  obedience  was— 
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1.  Minute,  exactly  foUowin^  the  Divine  prescription.  2.  Prompt^  patting  into 
immediate  execution  the  Divine  commandment.  5.  Patient,  remaining  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistinea  till  God  in  his  providence  indicated  it  was  time  to  remove.  So 
should  Christ's  followers  obey. 

H0MILIE8  BY  VARI0U8  AUTHORS. 

Ch.  xxvi. ~> Line  upon  line,  in  God's  teaching.  Isaac,  like  his  father,  has  his 
time  of  sojourn  among  the  Philistines.  The  events  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
Abimelech  of  his  day  resemble  those  of  the  former  patriarch,  though  there  are 
differences  which  show  that  the  recurrence  is  kUtorical. 

I.  God  repeats  bis  lessons  that  they  may  mtJce  the  deeper  impression.  The 
intention  of  the  record  is  to  preserve  a  oertain  line  of  Divine  guidance.  Isaac  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  Abraham.  We  have  Isaac's  wdU,  oathSf  fecut,  5Ae6aAr~all  fol- 
lowing close  upon  those  of  the  preceding  generation. 

II.  The  same  pbesbrvation  of  thb  oovenant  racb  in  the  midst  of  heathens  con- 
firms that  covenant  The  same  lesson  of  special  prtwidential  protection  and  bless- 
ing \B  thus  repeated  and  enforced.  Again  the  same  contrast  o/  man's  ir^firtnity  with 
GocTs  unchan^eableness.  The  perversity  of  the  fleshly-minded  man  forming  a  mar- 
riage connection  with  heathen  people,  and  bringing  grief  of  mind  to  his  parents, 
reveals  the  distinctness  of  the  world  from  the  hing£m  of  God* ᅳ B. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  7.— And  the  men  of  the  plaee  {u  e， 

the  inhabitants  of  Gerar)  aiked  him  (liter- 
ally, asked,  or  made  inquiries  ；  probably  first 
at  each  other,  though  ultimately  the  interro- 
gations might  reacn  Isaac  himself)  of  Mi 
wife  (being  in  all  likelihood  fascinated  by 
her  beauty);  and  he  Mid, ~ falling  into  the 
same  infirmity  as  Abraham  (ch.  xii  13  ； 
xx.  2)— She  is  my  slater: ― which  was  cer- 
tainly an  equivocation,  since,  although  some- 
times used  to  designate  a  female  relative 
generally  (vide  ch.  xxiv.  60),  the  term  "  sis- 
ter "  was  here  designed  to  suggest  that  Re- 
bekah  was  his  own  sister,  bom  of  the  same 
parents.  In  propagating  this  deception 
Isaac  appears  to  have  been  actuated  oy  a 
similar  motive  to  that  which  impelled  his 
father— for  he  feared  to  My,  She  is  my  wife  ； 
leitf  said  be  to  himself,  the  words  de- 
scribing the  good  man's  secret  apprehen- 
sions), the  men  of  the  place  should  kill  me 
for  Sebekah  ；— the  historian  adding,  as  the 
explanation  of  his  fears ~ because  ihe  was 
Uir  to  look  upon  (vide  ch.  xxiv.  16). 

Ver.  8. ― And  it  came  to  pats,  when  he 
had  boen  there  a  long  time  (literally,  when 
were  prolonged  to  him  there  the  days),  that 
AbiaMltoh  king  of  the  Philiitinei  looked 
out  at  a  window,  and  mw,  and,  behold, 
Isaao  was  iporting  with  BebekAh  his  wUh— 
u  «.  caressing  and  usiug  playful  liberties  with 
her,  which  showed  bLo  was  not  a  sister,  but  a 
wife ᅳ iraiZovra  (LXX.),  jocantem  (Vulgate). 

Ver.  9.— And  Abimeleoh  oalled  Isaac,  and 
■aid,  Behold,  of  a  inrety  die  is  thy  wife: 
and  how  saidit  thou,  She  is  my  liiter  t  And 
Itaao  Mid  onto  him,  Beoame  I  said  (sc.  in 
my  heart,  or  to  myself),  L«tt  I  die  for  her. 


Ver.  10.— And  Afaimeleeh  Mid,  What  is 
thit  thou  hut  done  nnto  Of  t  one  of  the 
people  might  lightly  hare  lien  with  ihj 
wife, ~ literally,  within  a  little  (cf.  Ps.  lxziii* 
2  ；  cxix.  87)  one  qf  the  people  might  have 
lain  with  thy  tw/«— and  tiiou  ■houldatt— i.  e. 
(within  a  little)  thou  mightest—hM,v^  brought 
(or  caused  to  come)  gidltineM  upon  Of  (cf. 
ch.  zz.  9,  where  n^l^ll  is  used  instead  of 

Ver.  11.— And  Abimeleeh  eliarged  all  hia 
(literally,  the)  people,  lajring,  He  that  toaeh- 
6th ― in  the  sense  of  injureth  (cf.  Josh.  ix. 
19  ；  Ps.  cv.  15)— this  man  or  hit  wifo  shall 
rarely  bo  put  to  dMtth.  The  similarity  of 
this  incident  to  that  related  in  ch.  xz.  con- 


cerning Abraham  in  Gerar  may  be  explained 
ing  to  the  hypothesis  oi  differ- 
ent authors.   Tbo  stereo^ped  character  of 


the  manuora  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the 
East,  is  sufficient  to  accouut  for  the  danger 
to  which  Sarah  was  exposed  recurring  in  the 
case  of  Rebekah  three  quarters  of  a  century 
later.  '  That  Isatuc  should  have  resorted  to 
the  miserable  expedient  of  his  father  may 
have  been  due  simply  to  a  lack  of  originali^ 
on  the  part  of  Isaac  ；  or  perhaps  the  recol- 
lection of  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  father's  adoption  of  this  wretched  subter- 
fuge may  liave  blinded  him  to  its  true  cha- 
racter. But  from  whatever  cause  resultiDg, 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  narratiTes 
cannot  be  held  as  destroying  the  credibility 
of  either,  and  all  the  more  that  a  careful 
scrutiny  will  detect  sufficient  dissimilnrity 
between  them  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  the  incidents  which  they  relate. 
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HOMILETICa 

Vers.  7 11. ~ A  good  mavUs  transgression.  I.  A  lib  told.  1.  An  unmitiqated 
lie.  It  was  scarcely  entitled  to  claim  the  apology  of  being  what  Abraham's  false- 
hood was,  an  equivocation,  Rebekah  not  being  Isaac ，(！  half-sister,  but  cousin.  2.  A 
deliberate  lie.  Asked  about  his  relations  to  Kebekah,  he  coolly  replies  that  they  are 
sister  and  brother.  He  had  no  right  to  suppose  his  interrogators  had  interior  designs 
against  Rebekah's  honour.  3.  A  cowardly  lie.  All  falsehoods  spring  from  craven 
fear ~ fear  of  the  consequences  that  may  flow  from  telling  the  honest  truth.  4.  A 
dangerous  lie.  By  his  wicked  suppression  of  the  truth  he  was  guilty  of  imperilling  the 
chastity  of  her  whom  he  sought  to  protect.  Almost  all  falsehoods  are  •perilous,  and 
most  of  them  are  mistakes.  5.  An  unnecessary  lie.  No  lie  ever  can  be  necessary  ； 
but  least  of  all  could  this  have  been,  when  God  had  already  promised  to  be  with  him  , 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  6.  An  unbelieving  lie.  Had  Isaac's  faith  been  active, 
he  would  hardly  have  deemed  it  needful  to  disown  his  wife.  7.  A  wholly  worthless 
lie.  Isaac  might  have  remembered  that  twice  over  his  father  had  resorted  to  this 
miserable  stratagem,  and  that  in  neither  instance  had  it  sufficed  to  avert  the  danger 
which  be  dreaded.  But  lies  generally  are  wretched  hiding-places  for  endangered 
^bodies  or  anxious  souls: 

II.  A  lib  detected.  1.  God  by  his  providence  assists  in  the  detection  of  liars. 
By  the  merest  accident,  as  it  might  seem,  Abimelech  discovered  the  true  relationship 
or  Isaac  and  Rebekah  ；  but  both  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  that  discovery  were 
arranged  by  God.  So  the  face  of  God  is  set  against  them  that  do  evil,  even  though 
they  shoula  be  his  own  people.  2.  Liars  commonly  assist  in  their  own  detection. 
Truth  alone  is  sure-footed,  and  never  slips  ；  error  is  liable  to  stumble  at  every  step. 
It  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  disguise  for  any  lengthened  period.  The  best  fitting 
mask  is  sure  in  time  to  fall  on.  Actions  good  in  themselves  often  lead  to  the 
detection  of  crimes. 

III.  A  lib  reproved.  The  conduct  of  Isaac  Abimelech  rebukes ― 1.  With  promjptir 
tude.  Sending  for  Isaac,  he  charges  him  with  his  sin.  It  is  the  part  of  a  true  fnend 
to  expose  deception  whenever  it  is  practised,  and,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  proper 
spirit,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Sin  that  long  eludes  detection  is  apt  to  hftraen 
the  sinning  heart  and  sear  the  guilty  conscience.  2.  Vfiih  fidelity.  Characterising 
it  as  (1)  a  surprising  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  a  good  man  like  Isaac  ；  (2)  a 
reckless  exposure  of  his  wife's  person,  which  was  far  from  becoming  in  a  kindly 
husband  ；  and  (3)  an  unjustifiable  ofEence  against  the  people  of  the  land,  who,  by 
his  carelessness  and  cowardice,  might  have  been  led  into  grievous  wickedness.  3. 
With  forgiveness.  That  Abimelech  did  not  intend  to  exact  punishment  from 
Isaac,  or  even  cherish  resentment  against  him  in  consequence  of  his  behaviour,  he 
proved  by  charging  his  people  to  beware  of  injuring  in  any  way  either  Isaac  or 
Rebekah.  It  is  good  and  beautiful  when  mercy  seasons  judgment,  and  the  reproofs 
of  friendship  are  accompanied  by  messages  of  love. 


EXPOSITION. 


Vor.  12.— Then  Ifaao  towed  in  that  land, 

viz.,  Philistia.  Though  a  distinct  advance 
on  the  purely  nomadic  life  pursued  by  Abra- 
ham, this  did  not  imply  nxed  property  in, 
or  even  permanent  settlement  on,  the  soil, 
"but  only  annual  tenancy"  thereof.  Bobin- 
son  (i  77)  mentions  a  colony  of  the  Tawarali 
Arabs,  about  fifty  families,  living  near  Abu 
Zabel,  in  Egypt,  who  cultivated  the  soil  and 
yet  dwelt  in  tents.  "The  Biblical  patri- 
archs were  not  mere  Bedawin  wanderers, 
like  those  who  now  occupy  the  Eastern 
deserts.  They  had  large  nerds  of  cattle, 
which  genuine  Bedawins  have  not;  they 


tilled  the  ground,  which 


robbers  never 
themselves. 


do  ；  and  they  fuxx)mnioclate<l  tlu"ua«"w>2 
witiiout  difficulty  or  reluctance,  to  town  and 
city  when  necessary,  which  wild  Arabs  can- 
not endure "  ('Land  and  Book/  p.  296>— 
and  reeeired  in  the  game  year  an  hondred- 
fold— literally,  an  hundred  measures,  i  e. 
for  each  measure  of  that  which  he  sowed  ； 
an  exceptional  return  even  for  PhiUstia, 
though  *'  the  country  is  no  less  fertile  than 
the  very  best  of  the  Mississippi  Valley " 
('Land  and  Book/  p.  657)  ；  and  Arab  ^rain 
stores  at  NUtt4r-abU'Siimdrt  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gaza,  still  proclaim  the  remunerative  yield 
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of  its  harvests  (Robinson,  voL  i  p. 
Herodotus  (L  198)  speaks  of  two  and 
hundred-fold  as  haying  been  reaped  o】 
plain  of  Babylonia  ；  but  in  Palestine  the 
usual  rate  of  increase  was  from  thirty  to 
a  hundred-fold  (vide  Matt  xiii  23).  The 
reading  "an  hundred  of  barley "  《LXX, 
Syriac,  Michaelis)  is  not  to  be  preferred  to 
that  in  the  Teztus  Receptua.  And  the  Lord 
Massed  him— m  he  had  promised  (ver.  8). 

Ver.  13.— And  the  man  waxed  great,— 
like  his  father  before  him  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  1, 
85)  ―  and  wwkt  forward,  ―  literally,  went 
going,  the  verb  followed  by  the  infinitive 
expressing  constant  growth  or  prcMfrensive 
increase  (cf.  ch.  viii  8  ；  xiL  9 ;  Judges  iv. 
24)— and  grew  until  he  became  very  great 
"- "as  any  other  farmer  would  who  reaped 
such  harvests "  (*  Land  and  Book'). 

Ver.  14.— For  h«  had  (literally,  there  was 
to  him)  potiaerion  of  floeki,  and  potaetiion 
of  herdi,  and  neftt  etm  of  wrruitt: ᅳ 
yiwpyia  woKkd  (LXX.),  t.«.  much  husbandry, 
the  abstract  being  put  for  the  concrete, 
"implying  all  manner  of  work  and  service 
belonging  to  a  family,  and  so  servants  and 
tillagQ  of  all  sorts "  (Ainsworth)  ；  but  the 
inference  rather  seems  to  be  to  the  number 
of  hU  household,  or  domestic  slaves,  pluri- 
mum  familue  (Vulgate) ᅳ and  the  P】 
tines  envied  him.  The  patriarch's  _ 
sion8  (mikneh,  from  kanah,  to  acquire) 
excited  jealous  feeling  (from  root  kana,  to 
burn)  in  the  breasts  of  his  neighbours  (cf. 
£cc1g8«  iv,  4)« 

Ver.  15.  —For  all  the  wells  wldeh  hit 
fftther1,  fanrantt  had  diffged  in  the  da"  of 
Abraham  hit  father  (viae  ch.  xxi.  80),  the 
Philiftbiei  had  stopped  them,  And  filled 
them  with  earth.  This  act,  commonly 
regarded  as  legitimate  in  ancient  warfare, 
was  practically  to  Isaac  an  act  of  expulsiony 
it  being  impossible  for  flocks  and  nerds  to 
exist  without  access  to  water  supplies.  It 
was  probably,  as  the  text  indicates,  the  out- 
come of  envy,  rather  than  inspired  by  fear 
that  Isaac  in  digging  and  possessing  wells 
\ras  tacitly  claiming  the  ownership  of  the 
land. 

Ver.  16.  ᅳ And  Abimeleeh  laid  unto  Isaac 

{almost  leading  to  tlie  suspicion  that  the 
Philistine  monarch  had  instigated  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  amongst  his  people),  Oo 
from  Of  (a  royal  command  rather  than  a 
friendly  advice)  ；  for  thou  art  maeh  mightier 
than  we.  The  same  apprehension  of  the 
ffrowing  numbers  and  strength  of  Isaac's 
aescendknts  in  Egypt  took  possession  of  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  led  to  their  enslave- 
ment (vide  Exod.  i.  9). 

Ver.  17.— And  Itaao— perhaps  not  without 
remonstrance,  but  without  offering  resist- 
ance, as  became  a  saiot  (Matt.  v.  5  ；  Rom. 
xiL  17,  18;  Ueb.  xii  14;  1  Pet.  iii  9) 


~ departed  tkuto%  (i  e.  from  Gerar),  and 
pitehed  hit  tent  in  the  valley  of  Oerar, 

a  Talley  or  nahal  meant  a  low,  flat  i^ion 
watered  by  a  mountain  stream.  The  Wady 
Gerar  has  been  identified  with  the  Jo 베 
Gerar,  the  rash  or  rapid  of  G«rar,  three 
hours  south-east  of  Gaza 그 nmd  dwelt  there. 

Ver.  18.  ―  And  Imm  digffed  again  ― 
literally,  returned  and  digged,  i  e.  re-dug 
(cf.  2  Kings  zz.  6)— the  wells  of  water, 
which  they  (the  servants  of  Abraham)  had 
dimd  in  the  da"  of  Abraham  hit  &ther: 
—from  which  it  appears  that  Abraham  had 
digged  other  wells  besides  that  of  Beereheba 
(chTxxi.  31)— fnr  the  Philittinet  liad  itovped 
them  after  the  death  of  Abraham :— which 
was  a  Tiolation  of  the  le^ue  into  which 
Abimeleeh  had  entered  wit£  the  patriarch 
(vide  ch.  xxi  2d)  — and  he  ealled  their 
names  ftftar  the  names  by  which  hit  fSather 
had  ealled  them—and  with  which  Isaac  was 
sufficiently  acquainted. 

Ver.  19.  —And  Itaae's  servants  digged 
in  the  valley,  and  found  there  a  wdU  of 
fpringing  water.  Literally,  living  water 
(cf.  Levit  xiv.  5,  6  ；  Zech.  xiv.  8  ；  Rev.  xzL 
6). 

Ver.  20.— And  the  hardmen  of  Oerar 
t.  e、  Abimeleeh'8  servants  (ch.  xxi.  25)— did 
■triTe  with  Immo'i  herdmen,— as  Lot's  with 
those  of  Abraham  (ch.  xiiL  7)— faying,  The 
water  is  onri literally,  to  us  (belong)  the 
water b—w^l  he  ealled  the  name  of  the  well 
Ssek  ("  Strife  ")  ；  becanie  they  strove  with 
him ― the  verb  being  p^,  to  strive  about 
anything. 

Ver.  21.— And  they  digged  another  well 

(Isaac  having  yielded  up  tne  first),  and  itroye 
for  that  aUo  ： ― "The  beginning  of  strife 
is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water"  (Prov. 
xviL  14)  ―  and  he  ealled  the  name  of  it 
8itnah ― "Contention "  (from  \tf^t  to  lie 
in  wait  as  an  adversary  ；  whence  Satan)  ； 
probably  in  Wady-es-Shuteiny  near  Rehoboth 
{vide  infra), 

Ver.  22.— And  he  removed  from  thenea 
(yielding  that  too),  and  digged  another 
▼ell  ；  and  for  that  they  itroye  not  (perhaps 
as  being  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Gerar) : 
and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Balioboth  ；— 
u  e，  "Wide  spaces"  (hence  "  streets,"  ch. 
xix.  2)  ；  from  2ty}t  to  be  or  become  broad  ； 
conjectured  to  have  been  sitnatod  in  tho 
Wady  Ruhaibeh,  about  eight  and  a  half 
hours  to  tho  south  of  BeersJieba,  where  are 
still  found  a  well  named  BirrRohebeh  and 
ruins  of  a  city  of  the  same  name  (Robinson, 
vol.  i.  p.  289  ；  Thomson,  '  Land  and  Book, 
p.  558)— «nd  he  Mid,  For  now  the  Lord 
hath  made  room  (literally,  hath  made  a 
broad  space)  for  ai，  and  we  ihall  be  frnitftil 
in  the  land. 
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； HOMILETICS. 


Vers.  12— 22.— il  good  man's  prosperity.  I.  Whence  it  pboceedbd.  1.  The 
industry  of  Isaac.  Isaac  sowea  in  that  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an 
bundreJffold."  An  intimate  connection  subsists  between  diligence  and  prosperity. 
(1)  As  there  is  no  harvest  without  a  seed-time,  so  there  is  no  increase  of  wealth 
without  the  putting  forth  of  personal  labour  in  its  acquisition  (cf.  Prov.  z.  4  ；  xiii 
4  ；  xxviii.  19).  (2)  As  by  God's  appointment  harvest  follows  seed-time,  so  com- 
monly "  the  band  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich  "  (cf.  Prov.  xiii.  4  ；  xxi.  5  ；  xxviii.  19). 
2.  The  blessing  of  God.  "  And  the  Lord  blessed  him.'*  As  without  Divine  assist- 
ance the  best  contrived  and  most  laboriously  applied  means  may  fail  in  the  accuma- 
lation  of  material  goodsf  so  with  heavenly  succour  the  least  likely  instruments  can 
achieve  success.  The  harvests  of  the  farmer  depend  more  upon  the  goodness  of 
God  than  upon  the  excellence  of  the  plough  (cf,  Ps.  cxxvii.  1，  2). 

II.  In  what  it  RESULTED.  1.  The  envy  of  the  Philistines.  Envy,  one  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19  ；  James  iv.  5),  a  frequent  characteristic  of  eyU  men  (1 
Cor.  iii.  3  ；  Titus  iii.  3),  an  occasional  infirmity  of  pious  souls  (I  Cor.  iii.  3  ；  Phil, 
i.  16  -j  1  Pet.  ii.  1),  and  etraitly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  (Exod.  zx.  17  ；  Ps. 
zzzvii.  1  ；  James  v.  9),  is  commonly  excited  by  observing  the  prosperity  of  others 
(Ps.  xxxvii  7  ；  lxxiii.  7  ；  Eccles.  iv.  4  ；  cf.  Rachel  and  Leah,  ch.  xxx.  1，  15  ； 
Joseph's  brethren,  ch.  zxxvii.  4 ^ 11，  19,  20  ；  Acts  vii.  9  ；  Miriam  and  Aaron,  Num. 
xii.  1 ― 10  ；  the  princes  of  Darius,  Dan.  vi.  4),  is  usually  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  hatred  (Cain,  ch.  iv.  4-—8  ；  Sarah,  ch.  xvi.  5，  6  ；  Laban,  ch.  xzxi.  5),  and 
inevitably  tends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Philistines,  to  hostility,  secret  or  open.  2. 
The  9U9picion  qf  Abimeleck.  The  growing  power  of  the  patriarch  had  filled  the 
monarclr8  mind  with  alarm.  Interpreting  the  character  of  Isaac  by  his  own,  he 
conceived  it  impossible  to  possess  large  resources  without  using  them  to  acquire 
dominion  over  others.  Modern  kings  and  statesmen  are  scarcely  further  advanced, 
the  prosperity  of  neighbouring  empires  being  commonly  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
liberties  of  their  own.  It  is  uie  mission  of  Christianity,  as  regards  both  nations  and 
individuals,  to  show  how  power  of  every  kind  can  be  possessed  without  injury,  and 
wielded  with  advantage,  to  the  highest  interests  of  others. 

III.  How  it  was  maintained.  By ~ 1.  Patience,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  meek  and 
unresisting  spirit  in  submitting  to  injury.  When  Abimelech  requested  him  to 
leave  the  town  of  Qerar,  he  left.  When  the  Philistines  filled  up  his  father's 
wells,  he  quietly  dag  them  out  again.    When  the  berdmen  of  Gerar  wrangled  with 


this  too  was  disputed,  he  retired  and  sank  a  third.  And  all  the  while  his  flocks  and, 
herds  kept  on  multiplying.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  spirit  which  Christ  has 
enjoined  ^Matt.  v.  S9--42),  and  of  tbe  promise  which  Christ  has  made  (Matt.  v.  6) 
to  his  followers.  2.  Perseverance,  or  the  diligent  exercise  of  means  in  selecting 
pasture  grounds  and  digging  wells  ；  not  permitting  himself  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  opposition  of  his  neighbours,  but,  while  peacefully  allowing  himself  to  be 
despoued,  steadily  attending  to  his  business.  An  illustration  of  that  quiet,  deter- 
mined, and  unwearied  application  which  often  contributes  more  to  success  in  life 
than  brilliant  abilities.  3.  Piety,  or  the  grateful  recognition  of  God's  hand  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  irritation  and  annoyance  of  bis  neighbours,  and  giving  him  at 
last  a  comfortable  settlement  at  Behobotn.  It  is  grace  in  God  which  affords  quiet 
neighbourhoods  to  reside  in,  easy  circumstances  to  live  in,  and  hopeful  futures  to 
trust  in  ；  and  it  is  piety  in  us  to  acknowledge  Aat  grace. 

Learn -" 1.  That  there  is  only  one  royal  road  to  material  prosperity,  viz.,  diligence 
and  devotion.  2.  That  if  material  prosperity  can  procure  comforts,  it  is  also 
attended  by  drawbacks.  3.  That  material  prosperity  is  often  thrown  away  in  litiga- 
tion when  it  might  be  preserved  by 'submission.  4.  That  material  prosperity  should 
stir  the  heart's  gratitude  to  God. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  22. ― Dtggina  todls  qf  salvation.  "And  he  removed  from  thence,  and 
digged  another  well.  Histoncally,  an  instance  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  in  con- 
tact with  the  world.  Wells  precious.  Often  formed  with  much  labour.  Herds- 
men of  Gerar  took  what  Isaac  had  digged.  Twice  he  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Then  he  digged  another,  and  for  it  they  strove  not.  His  example  (c£.  Matt  v.  39;  1 
Cor.  vi.  7).  But  we  may  also  observe  a  topical  significance.  Wells,  fountains,  sources 
of  "  living  water  "  (Isa.  zii.  8  ；  Zech.  xiii.  1)  connected  with  spiritual  blessings  (cf. 
1  Cor.  z.  4  with  John  iv.  14,  and  vii.  39). 

I.  Isaac  digged,  to  find  "  the  gift  of  God  "  (common  Eastern  name  for  water). 
The  gift  is  from  God  alone  (Isa.  xliv.  3  ；  Zech.  xii.  10).  His  will  to  bless  appears 
through  the  whole  Bible ~~ in  the  first  formation  of  man,  and  in  care  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners  (Luke  ziz.  10).  But  many,  though  thirsty,  do  not  seek  living  water. 
They  have  not  peace.  Separation  from  God  brinfirs  unrest  (Isa.  lvii.  20).  But  the 
cause  is  not  believed,  and  the  way  of  comfort  not  loved.  Many  try  all  ways  to  find 
peace  except  the  right  one.  They  will  follow  preachers,  or  take  up  systems,  or  join 
associations.  But  Christ's  word  is  "  Come  unto  me."  Again,  many  will  not  dig  ； 
content  merely  to  wish.  God  who  bestows  the  gift  has  appointed  means  (Matt.  xi. 
12).  These  do  not  really  desire  a  work  of  grace  in  their  souls.  Want  to  be  made 
safe,  not  to  be  renewed  ；  to  be  delivered  from  fear,  but  not  disturbed  just  now. 
Hence  do  not  search  their  Bibles  (Ps.  cxix.  130),  or  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  9),  or  care  for  the  salvation  of  others  (1  John  iii.  17).  It  is  God，8  will  we 
should  dig.  He  may  send  a  blessing  unsought  But  usually  he  works  through  means. 
The  Bible,  prayer,  the  Lord's  table,  Christian  converse,  Christian  work  (Pro v.  xi  25), 
all  are  as  wells,  means  for  getting  the  water  of  life  ；  nothing  in  themselves,  yet 
made  effectual  where  the  blessing  is  desired. 

IL  Hindrances^  Let  none  expect  to  possess  wells  of  salvation  without.  They 
form  the  trial  of  faith  (1  Pet  i.  7).  From  those  who  love  not  God.  A  Christian 
member  of  a  worldly  iamily,  or  cast  among  careless  associates,  meets  many  hin- 
drances. They  may  be  open  or  veiled  ；  in  opposition  or  in  mistaken  kindness.  And 
time  for  prayer  is  intruded  on,  and  work  for  God  is  hindered,  and  a  constant  opposing 
influence  is  felt  to  chill  the  love  of  God.  Or  the  hindrance  may  be  from  wiunn.  In 
prayer  the  mind  overpowered  by  intrusive  thoughts  ；  besetting  sins  constantly  gaining 
the  victory  ；  our  spirits  not  in  harmony  with  the  "  still  small  voice."  Remember  it 
is  God's  will  through  trial  to  give  victory  (1  Cor.  x.  13).  Amalek  fought  against 
Israel  (Exod.  xvii.)  as  the  herdsmen  strove  against  Isaac,  but  the  way  of  victory  was 
the  same  in  both  instances ~ trust  and  perseverance. 

III.  Digged  another  well  (Gal.  vi.  9).  Will  the  Lord  fail  his  people  though 
surrounded  by  hindrances  ？  Is  some  means  of  grace  debarred  ？  Is  some  line  of 
Christian  work,  some  way  of  Christian  progress,  closed  against  thee  ？  Dig  another 
well.  Seek  and  pray  for  other  channels  in  which  to  consecrate  thy  life.  Perhaps 
the  real  foe  hindering  thee  was  self-will,  and  God  has  helped  thee  to  put  down  sett- 
Jesus  cried,  "  Come  unto  me  and  drink."  Whatever  be  tne  well,  he  is  tbe  source  of 
its  spring.  Make  it  clear  to  your  own  heart  that  you  are  pressing  to  him.  Tell  God 
that  it  is  indeed  so.  Then  in  some  form  or  other  the  prayer,  "  Spring  up,  O  well," 
shall  have  an  abundant  answer. ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 

Ver.  24.— And  the  Lord  appeared  vnto 
him  the  same  niffht  (t.  e.  the  night  of  his 
arrival  at  BeersheDa),  and  said  (in  a  dream 
or  vision),  I  (the  pronoun  is  emphatic)  am 
the  Ood  (the  Elohim)  of  Abraham  thy  ftttlier 
(the  language  is  expressive  not  alone  of  the 
covenant  relationsnip  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  the  patriarch  while  the 


Ver.  23.  ―  And  he  (viz.,  Isaac)  went  up 
from  thenoe  (Rehoboth,  where  latterly  he 
had  been  encamped)  to  Beer-ilieba— a  former 
residence  of  Abraham  (ch.  xxi.  33),  situated 
"near  the  water-slied  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Salt  Sea ,'  (Murphy),  lience 
approached  from  the  low-lying  wady  by  an 
ascent 
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Utter  lived,  but  also  of  the  present  continu- 
ance of  that  relationship,  since  Abraham, 
thoueh  dead,  had  not  ceased  to  be) :  fear  not 
(cf.  en.  xt.  1，  in  which  the  same  encouraging 
admonition  is  addressed  to  Abraham  after 
his  battle  with  the  kings),  for  I  am  with 
thee,  and  will  bleu  thee,  And  multiply  thj 
■eed ― a  repetition  of  promises  already  given 
to  himself  (vide  vers.  3,  4)— for  my  servant 
Abraham'i  sake ~ a  reason  declaring  God's 
gracious  covenant,  and  not  personal  merit, 
to  be  the  true  source  of  blessing  for  Isaac 
Ver.  25.— And  he  (i,  «.  Isaac,  in  srateful 
onse  to  the  Divine  Promisor  who  had 
i  to  him)  bnilded  an  altar  there,— 
；  instance  of  altar  building  ascribed 
to  Isaac  ；  "  those  erected  by  his  father  no 
doubt  still  remaining  in  the  other  places 
where  he  sojourned "  (Inglis)  ―  and  called 
a  the  name  of  the  Lord, ~ t.  e.  publicly 
brated  his  worship  in  the  midst  of  his 
ehold  (vide  onch.xii  7, 8)— and  pitehed 
hit  tent  there  (the  place  being  now  to  him 
doubly  hallowed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Lord  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  father) : 

weU— a 
ttle- 


and  there  Iiaae'i  serranti  digged 

necessary  appendago  to  a  flocunaatefs  sel 
ment. 

Ver.  26.~Then  (literally,  and)  Abimeleeh 
went  to  him  from  Gerar,  ——  the  object  of 
this  viait  was  to  resuscitate  the  alliance 
which  had  formerly  existed  between  the  pre- 
decessor of  Abimeleeh  and  Abraham  (ch. 
xxi  22—82)  ；  yet  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  accounts  is  so  great  as  to  discredit 
the  hypothesis  that  the  present  is  only 
another  version  of  the  earlier  transaction ― 
and  Ahnnath  one  of  hii  friends,  니  ; 
neither  6  wii^ay^ybc  ahrov  (LXX.),  nor  a 
suite  or  number  of  his  friends  (Onkelos), 
nor  one  of  his  friends  (A.  V.)  ；  but  nis  friend, 
and  probably  his  privy  councillor  (Keil, 
Ealiacli,  Murphy),  whose  presence  along  with 
the  monarch  and  his  general  marks  the  first 
point  of  difference  between  the  present  and 
the  former  incident— and  Phiohol  {vide  ch. 
xxi.  22)  the  chief  captain  of  hii  urmy. 

Ver.  27.  ―  And  Itaao  said  onto  them, 
Wliarefor*— 52^©,  contr.  from  ^*7J  nip,  what 
is  tauglit  ？  =  for  what  reason  (cf.  rl  fiaBtav) 
― eome  ye  to  me,  seeing  (literally,  and)  je 
hate  me,  and  have  sent  me  away  from  yout 
While  animadverting  to  the  personal  hos- 
tility to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  Isaac 
says  nothing  about  the  wells  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived :  a  second  point  of  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  preceding  narra- 
tive of  Abraham's  covenant  with  the  Philis- 


tine king. 
Ver.  28.— And 


fhey  Mid,  W«  mw  ear- 


Abimeleeh  and  his  ministers  first  explain 
the  motive  which  has  impelled  them  to 
solicit  a  renewal  of  the  old  alliance ~ that 
the  Lord  wm  with  thee the  use  of  Jeho- 
yah  instead  of  Elohim,  as  in  ch.  zxi.  22，  does 
not  prove  that  this  is  a  Jehovistic  elabor- 
ation of  the  earlier  legend.  Neither  is  it 
neoessaly  to  suppose  that  tlie  term  JehoYah 
is  a  Mosaic  translation  of  the  epithet  em- 
ployed by  Abimeleeh  (Rosenmiiller).  The 
long-continued  residence  of  Abraham  in 
Gerar  and  Beersheba  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  Abimeleeh  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  patriarch's  God.  The  introduction 
of  Jehovah  into  the  narrative  may  be  noted 
as  a  third  point  of  dissimilarity  between  this 
and  the  previous  account— and  we  said,  Let 
there  be  now  an  oath u  e,  a  treaty  secured 
by  an  oath  or  self-imprecation  on  Uie  trans- 
gressor (cf.  ch.  Txiv.  41  ；  Deut  zxix.  11, 
18)— betwixt  ui,  even  betwixt  ui  and  thee, 
― a  farther  particnlarisation  of  the  parties 
to  the  covenant  for  the  sake  of  empnasis ~~ 
and  let  ui  make  a  ooTenant  with  thee.  The 
phTase  "  to  cut  a  covenant,"  here  used  in  a 


so-called  Jehovistic  portion  of  the  liistonr, 
occurs  in  ch.  zxi  27,  32,  which  confessedly 
belongs  to  the  fundamental  document. 


Ver.  29.— That  thou  wilt  do  as  no  hnrt, 

ᅳ literally,  if  thou  wilt  do  us  evil  (sc.  thy 
curse  come  upon  thee  ！)  ；  the  force  being  to 
negative  in  the  strongest  way  possible  any 
intention  of  injury  (ct.  ch.  xxt  28) ― af  we 
hare  not  touched  thee,— 1. 1.  injured  thee  ； 
which  was  not  true,  as  they,  through  their 
servants,  bad  robbed  Isaac  of  at  least  two 
wells  ―  and  at  we  have  done  onto  thee 
nothing  but  good, ―  Abimelech's  estimate  of 
his  own  behaviour,  if  exceedingly  favourable 
to  himself,  is  at  least  natural  (vide  Prov. 
xvi.  2) ᅳ  and  have  sent  thee  away  in  peace 
(without  open  violence  certainly,  because  of 
Isaac's  yieldiDg,  but  scarcely  without  hos- 
tility) :  thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the 
Lord.  Regarded  by  some  as  an  instance  of 
adroit  and  pious  flattery,  these  words  are 
perhaps  better  understood  as  explaining 
either  why  Isaac  should  overlook  the  in- 
juries whidi  they  had  done  to  him  (Calvin, 
bush),  or  why  lie  should  grant  them  the 
oath  which  tney  desired  (Ainsworth), ― he 
requiring  no  gaarantee  of  safety  from  them, 
since  Jonovan  was  on  his  side  (Murphy), ― 
or  why  they  had  been  stirred  up  to 'seek  his 
favour  and  alliance  (Rosenmiiller). 

Ver.  30.— And  he  made  them  a  feait,— so 
Lot  did  to  the  angels  (ch.  xix.  8).  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  banquet  in  the  case  of 
Abraham's  covenant,  which  may  be  noted 
as  another  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  transactions.  A  similar  entertainment 
accompanied  Jacob's  covenant  with  Laban 
(ch.  xxxL  54)  ；  while  in  the  Mosaic  system 
the  sacrificial  meal  fomed  an  integral  part 
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of  the  regularly-appointed  sacrificial  wor- 
ship (Levit  vi£  15,  81  ；  Deut.  xiL  7,  17  ； 
vide  Kurtz,  '  Sacrificial  Worship/  §  79)— and 
they  did  eat  and  drink. 

Ver.  81.— And  they  rose  up  betimes  in 
the  morning,  and  tware  one  to  Another  ：— 
literally,  a  man  to  his  brother.  On  the 
derivation  of  the  verb  to  swear  from  the 
word  for  seven,  see  ch.  xxi.  23 서 and  Ifaao 
tent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from 
bim  in  peaee. 

Ver.  32.— And  it  eame  to  para  the  same 
day  (t.  e.  the  day  of  the  treaty),  that  Iiaaefi 
lervftntt  eame,  and  told  him  concerning  the 
well  which  they  had  dimed,  ―  the  oper- 
ation of  sinking  this  well  had  probably  com- 
menced on  the  day  of  Abimelech's  arrival  at 
Beersbeba  (vide  ver.  25).  Almost  immedi- 
ately on  the  king's  departure  the  well-dig- 
gers returned  to  Uie  patriarch's  encampment 
to  report  the  success  of  their  operations ~ 
And  said  onto  him,  We  have  found  wator. 

The  LXX.,  mistaking  \bt  to  him,  for  K"^  not, 
read,  "We  have  not  found  water  ；"  the  in- 
correctness of  which  is  sufficiently  declared 
by  what  follows. 

Ver.  83.  ―  And  he  eaUed  it  Shebah 
("Oath;"  which  he  would  certainly  not 
have  done  had  it  not  been  a  well) :  there- 
fore the  name  of  the  eitr  (which  ultimately 
cathered  round  the  well)  is  Beersheba-^ 

e,  the  well  of  the  oath  (vide  ch.  xxi. 
31).  Isaac  must  have  perfectly  understood 
that  the  place  had  been  so  named  by  his 
father  three  quarters  of  a  century  previous  ； 
but  either  the  name  kad  been  forgotten  by 
others,  or  had  not  come  into  general  use 


amongst  the  inhabitauts,  or,  observing  the 
coincidence  between  his  findins  a  well  inat 
at  the  time  of  covenanting  wifit  Abimelech 
and  the  fact  that  his  fathers  treaty  was  also 
connected  with  a  well,  he  wished  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  the  early  name  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  town.  It  is  not  certain 
that  this  was  Abraham's  well  which  had 
been  rediscoyered  ；  the  probability  is  that  it 
was  another,  since  at  Bir-es^3heba  two  wells 
are  still  in  existence  (vide  cL  xxi  31)— 
unto  thii  day an  expression  used  through- 
out Genesis  to  describe  events  separated  ttom 
the  age  of  Moses  by  several  centuries  (vide 
ch.  xix.  37,  88  ；  zxii.  14  ；  zxxii  82). 

Ver.  84.— And  Emu  wm  forty  yean  old— 
literally,  a  son  qf/ortv  years;  the  age  of 
Isaac'  when  he  married  Rebekah  (ch.  xxv. 
20)— when  he  tdok  to  wife  Judith  (Jehu- 
dith,  "  Celebrated,"  "  Praised,"  if  Shemitic  ； 
but  the  name  is  probably  Phoenician)  the 
danffhtor  of  Beeri  — ("of  a  well"  ？  "The 
Wefl.finder,"  vide  ch.  xxxvi.  24)-the  Hit- 
tite,  and  Btihemath  ("  Sweet-smelling," 
" Fragrant"?)  the  daughter  of  Elon  the 
Hittite) ― adding  to  them  afterwards  Maha- 
lath  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of 
Nebajoth  (c£  xzviii.  9).  On  Eaaa's  wives 
vide  ch.  xxxvi  2,  3. 

Ver.  85.— Which,  were  a  jprief  «f  mind 
(literally,  bitterness  of  spirit)  unto  Isaao 
and  to  Babekah— possibly  becauae  of  their 
personal  characters,  but  chiefly  because  of 
their  Canaanitish  descent,  and  because  in 
marrying  them  Esau  had  not  only  violated 
the  Divine  law  which  forbade  jralygamy,  but 
also  evinced  an  utterly  irreligious  and  mi- 
spiritual  disposition.  - . 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  23 ~ 35. ― A  good  matCs  environment.  I.  Isaac  akd  Jehovah.  1.  Jeho- 
vah's grace  to  Isaac,  (1)  Revealing  his  presence.  "  The  Lord  appeared  unto  him." 
Similar  discoveries  are  now  made  to  saints  in  "  night  ,，  seasons,  and  at  localitios  liko 
Beersheba,  previously  consecrated  by  gracious  revelations  of  himself.  (2)  Pro- 
claiming his  character.  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father  ； "  an  appellation  that  must 
have  sounded  dear  to  Abraham's  son,  but  not  more  than  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  Christians.  (3)  Comforting  his  servant.  "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee."  So  a  Christian  has  the  best  right  to  preserve  equanimity  amid  life's  vicissi- 
tudes and  tribulations,  Christ's  command  (Matt.  x.  31  ；  Luke  xii.  32)  ；  and  the  best 
reason,  Christ's  presence  (Matt,  xviii.  20  ；  xzviii.  20).  (4)  Renewing  his  promises. 
"I  will  bless  thee  and  multiply  tby  seed."  God  renews  bis  promises  when  be 
revives  their  impressions  on  the  heart,  which  Le  does  for  his  own  glory  as  the 
faithful  Promiser,  and  for  his  people's  comfort  as  necessity  requires.  2.  Isaac's 
gratitude  to  Jehovah.  (1)  Building  an  altar  ；  an  act  expressive  of  Isaac^s  personal 
devotion  (1  Thesa.  v.  18).  (2)  Invoking  God's  name  ；  referring  to  the  public  recital 
of  God，s  goodness  (vide  ch.  xii.  8).  It  becomes  saints  to  remember  Godf8  mercies 
(Ps.  xlviii.  9  ；  ciii.  1,  2),  and  to  speak  of  them  to  others  (Ps.  lxvi.  16  ；  lzxviii.  4). 
(3)  Pitching  a  tent  and  digging  a  well  ；  indicative  of  Isaac's  confidence  in  Qo<L 
Grateful  acknowledgment  or  past  mercies,  public  celebration  of  present  mercies, 
hopeful  expectation  of  future  mercies,  are  duties  incumbent  upon  all,  but  especially 
on  saints. 
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II.  Isaac  and  Abimelkch.  1.  Abtmelech's  request  of  Isaac.  (1)  The  nature  of 
it :  a  demand  for  a  formal  alliance  confirmed  by  the  sanctions  of  religion.  "  Let 
there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee.  (2^  The 
object  of  it :  his  own  rather  than  Isaacs  protection.  "  That  thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt." 
Most  men  suspect  their  neighbours  sooner  than  themselves.  Christianity  requires 
saints  to  be  as  careful  of  their  neighbour's  interests  as  of  their  own  (Phil.  li.  4).  (3) 
The  motive  of  it:  partly  selfish  &ar，  and  partly  a  recognition  of  Isaac's  goodness. 
"Thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the  Lord."  2.  Isaac's  receptum  of  Abtmelech.  (1) 
Cautious  inquiry.  "  Wherefore  come  ye  to  me  ？"  It  is  prudent  to  try  injurious  men 
before  we  trust  them.  (2)  Generous  entertainment.  "He  made  them  a  feast." 
Overlooking,  as  became  a  good  man,  their  too  favourable  account  of  themselves,  he 
gave  them  welcome  to  his  hospitable  board.  God's  people  should  not  be  censorious 
even  in  judging  enemies  ；  when  obliged  to  suffer,  they  should  forget  as  well  as 
forgive  injuries,  and  never  should  they  disdain  overtures  for  peace,  though  made  by 
those  who  have  done  them  wrong.  8.  Solemn  adjuration,  "  And  they  sware  one 
to  another."  Though  religion  does  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  politics,  politics  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  religion.  Nothing  should  be  done  by  a  good  man  that  he  cannot 
sanctify  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer  (Col.  iii.  17,  23).  4.  Peaceful  dismissal. 
"  Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from  him  in  peace."  Those  who  come 
for  peace  should  never  go  without  peace.  It  is  the  saints  interest  as  well  as  duty  to 
follow  after  peace  (Matt.  v.  9).  No  sooner  had  Isaac  dismissed  Abimelech  and  his 
minktera,  than  his  servants  came  with  tidings  of  their  successful  operations  in 
sinking  a  well.    Peace-makers  seldom  fail  to  find  a  recompense  (James  iii.  18). 

III.  I8AA0  and  E8AU«  1*  E%av!z  sinful  marriage  (1)  He  took  more  wives  than 
one,  which  was  against  the  fundamental  law  of  marriage  (ch.  ii.  24  ；  Matt  ziz.  5)  ； 

(2)  he  married  Canaanitish  women,  which  was  against  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed 
)y  Abraham  in  regard  to  Isaac's  marriage,  and  doubtless  also  by  Isaac  with  reference 
to  Esau's  ；  and  (3)  he  acted  contrary  to  his  parents'  counsel  in  the  matter,  which 
was  a  violation  of  that  filial  duty  which  he  owed  his  aged  parents.  2.  Isaac's  bitter 
grief.  (1)  Deeply  seated  as  to  its  intensity,  being  bitterness  of  spirit  (Prov.  xviii. 
14)  ；  (2)  truly  religions  as  to  its  character,  being  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  circum- 
stance that  E8au，8  ill-assorted  marriages  were  not  such  as  Heaven  could  approve  ； 
and  (3)  sjrmpathisingly  shared  by  Rebekah,  whose  motherly  bosom  was  also  stricken 
with  sorrow  at  her  son's  impiety. 

Learn ~ 1.  That  God*s  gracious  visits  to  his  people  are  always  admirably  suited  to 
their  needs  in  respect  of  time,  place,  and  manner.  2.  That  when  a  man's  ways 
please  God  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  be  at  peace  with  him.  8.  That  while  a  wise 
son  maketh  a  glad  father,  a  foolish  son  is  the  neaviness  of  his  mother. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


Ver. 


-And  it  e«me  to  pau,  that  when 
Itaao  was  old,— according  to  the  generally- 
accepted  calculation,  in  his  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  year.  Joseph,  having  been  in* 
troduced  to  Pharaoh  in  his  thirtieth  year  (ch. 
zli  46),  and  having  been  thirty-nine  years 
of  a^e  (ch.  xlr.  6)  when  his  rather,  aged 
one  hundred  and  tnirty  (ch.  xlvii  9),  came 
down -to  Egypt,  must  liave  been  born  before 
Jacob  was  ninety-one  ；  consequently,  as  his 


birth  occurred  m  the  fourteenth  year  of 


enth  ye 

Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  (cf.  cn. 
25  with  xxix.  18,  21,  27),  Jacob's  flight 
most  have  taken  place  when  he  was  seventy- 
•even.  But  Jacob  was  born  in  Isaac's  sixtieth 
year  (ch.  xxv.  26)  ；  hence  Isaac  was  now 
one  hmidred  and  thirty-seYea.  There  are, 


however,  difficulties  connected  with  this 
reckoning  which  lay  it  open  to  suspicion. 
For  one  thing,  it  postpones  Jacob's  marriage 
to  an  extremely  late  period.  Then  it  takes 
for  granted  that  the  term  of  Jacob's  service 
in  Padan-aram  was  only  twenty  years  (ch. 
xxzi.  41),  whereas  it  is  not  certain  whether 
it  was  not  forty,  made  up,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Kennicott,  of  fourteen  years' 
service,  twenty  years'  assistance  as  a  neigh- 
bour, and  six  years  of  work  for  wages.  And, 
lastly,  it  necessitates  the  birth  of  Jacob's 
eleven  children  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  a  thing  which  appears  to  some,  it 
not  impossible,  at  least  highly  improbable. 
Adopting  the  larger  number  as  the  term  of 
JacoVs  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  Isaac  would 
at  this  time  be  only  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen {vide  '  Chronology  of  Jacob's  Life/ 
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)nger, 
piling 


xxxi.  41)— and  his  tyat  wm  dim,— literally, 

were  failing  in  gtrength,  hence  becoming 
dim  (1  Sam.  iii.  2).  In  describing  Jacob's 
decaying  vision  a  different  verb  is  employed 
(ch.  xlviiL  10)- io  that  lie  oonld  not  tee, 
― literally,  from  seeing  ；  \Q  with  the  in£ 
constr.  convepng  the  idea  of  receding  from 
the  state  of  perfect  vision  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  2  ； 
xxxi.  29  ；  vide  Gesenius,  '  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar,' §  132)— lie  called  Etau  hit  eldMt  Mm, 
— Eiau  was  born  before  his  twin  brother 
Jacob  (ch.  xxv.  25)—  and  said  unto  him,  Uy 
■on t.  e.  my  special  son,  my  beloved  son, 
tho  language*  indicating  fondness  and  par- 
tiality (ch.  xxv.  28)~and  lie  (Esau)  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  here  am  L 

Ver.  2.— And  he  (i.  e,  Isaac)  said,  Behold 
now,  I  am  old,  and  know  not  the  dmy  of  mj 
deatk.  Isaac  had  manifestly  become  appre- 
hensive of  the  near  approach  of  dissolution* 
His  failing  sight,  and  probably  the  recollec- 
tion that  fshmael,  his  naif-brother,  had  died 
at  187  (if  that  was  Isaac's  age  at  this  time  ； 
vide  supra),  occasioned  the  suspicion  that 
his  own  end  could  not  be  remote,  though  he 
lived  forty-three  or  sixty-three  years  lonj 
according  to  the  calculation  adopted,  expii 
at  the  ripe  age  of  180  (vide  ch.  zxx.  28). 

Ver.  8.— How  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  weapo&t, ― the  word  "  weapon  "  signify- 
ing a  utensil,  vessel,  or  finished  instrument 
of  any  sort  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  53  ；  xxxi.  37  ；  xlv. 
20).  Here  it  manifestly  denotes  weapons 
employed  in  hunting,  and  in  particular  tnose 
next  specified ~ thy  qniyer ""- the  &icai  Xtyo- 

fAtyov9  ^Jjl  from  H^IJ  to  hang,  properly  is 
"that  which  is  suspended  ；"  hence  a  auiver, 
^apirgav  (LXX. ),  pkaretram  (Vulgate), 
which  commonly  depends  from  the  shoulders 
or  girdle  (Aben  Ezra,  Rosenmiiller,  Keil, 
Kalisch,  et  alii),  though  by  some  it  is 
rendered  "sword "  (Onkelos,  Syriac) ~ and 
thy  baw  (vide  ch.  xxi  16),  and  포 o  out  to 
the  field, ― t.  e.  the  open  country  inhabited 
by  wild  beasts,  as  opposed  to  cities,  villages, 
or  camps  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  27)— and  take  me 
some  yeniton ― literally,  hunt  fw  me  hunt- 
ing, L  e.  the  produce  of  hunting,  aa  in  ch. 
xxv.  28. 

Ver.  4. ~ And  make  me  mvoqtj  meat, ― 

"  delicious  food,"  from  a  root  whose  primary 
idea  is  to  taste,  or  try  the  flavour,  of  a  thing. 
Schnltens  observes  that  the  corresponding 
Arabic  term  is  specially  applied  to  dishes 
made  of  flesh  taken  in  hunting,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  nomade  tribes  (vide  GesenUw, 
p.  467)— rocli  as  I  lore  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  28,  the 
{^ound  of  his  partiality  for  Esau),'  and  bring 
it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat;— "Though  Isaac 
was  blind  and  weak  in  his  eyes,  yet  it  seem- 
eth  his  body  was  of  a  strong  constitution, 
seeing  he  was  able  to  eat  of  wild  flesh,  which 
is  of  harder  digestion  "  (Willet)— that— the 


conjunction  followed  by  a  foture  com- 
monly expresses  a  purpose  (ct  Exod.  iz.  14) 


― mj  fool  may 

the  oracle  (ch. 


J  bl6M  f 


-notwithstanding 
23)  uttered  so  many 
(fifty-seven  or  seventy-aeven)  years  afot  Isaac 
appears  to  have  clung  to  the  belief  tnat  Esaa 
was  the  destined  heir  of  the  covenant  bleas- 
ins;  queddam  fuit  caeeitatU  species,  qua 
UH  moats  obstttit  quam  externa  ocuhrum 
caligo  (Calvin)— before  I  die. 

Ver.  6.  ―  And  Bebekah  (who,  though 
younger  than  Isaac,  must  also  have  been 
old)  lieard  wh«B  Imm  ipak»— literally,  in 
the  흑 peaking  of  Isaac;  ^  with  the  inl 
forming  a  periphrasis  for  the  gerund,  and 
being  commonly  rendered  by  when  (ch.  xxir. 
SO  ；  xxxiii.  18),  the  subordinated  nonn  being 
changed  in  translation  into  the  subject  (3 
the  sentence  (vide  Ewald,  'Heb.  Synt,'  $ 
804)— to  Esau  hit  ton  (to  which  the  "her 
son"  of  ver.  6  stands  in  contrast).  And 
Emu  went  to  the  field  to  luiat  for  Tanisen, 
—literally,  to  hunt  hunting  {vide  on  ver.  3) 
and  to  bring  it ~~ u  e.  "the  savotuy  meat" 
or  "delicious  food,"  as  directed  (ver.  4). 

Vera.  6,  7.— And  Btbakah  (having  already 
formed  a  plan  for  diverting  the  patriarchal 
blessing  firom  Esau,  whose  habit  of  life  and 
utterly  onspiritual  character  may  perhaps 
have  recalled  to  her  mind  and  confirmed  tne 
declaration  of  the  oracle  concerning  Jacob's 
precedence)  spake  unto  Jaeob  lier  ton, 서 u  e. 
ner  favourite,  in  contrast  to  Esau,  Isaac's 
son  (ver.  5) ~ saying,  Behold,  I  heard  thy 
fkther  speak  onto  Etau  thy  brother,  saying, 
Bring  me  Tenifon  {vide  on  ver.  3),  and  main 
me  tavonry  meat,  that  I  may  eat  (literally, 
and  I  shall  eat),  and  bleu  thee  ᅳ  the 
lengthened  form  of  the  future  in  this  and 

the  preceding  verb  {ct  r^3*K)  in  ver.  4)^is 
expressive  of  Isaac's  self  -  excitement  and 
phatic  determination ~~ before  the  Lord. 


empnatic  determii 
The  word  Jehovah,  by  modern  criticism 
regarded  as  a  siai  of  divided  authorship,  is 
satisfactorily  explained  by  remembering  that 
Rebckah  is  speaking  not  of  the  blessing  oi 
God's  general  providence,  but  of  t" 
benediction  of  the  covenant  (Heng 


God's  general  providence,  but  of  the  highei 
； ion  of  the  covenant  (Hengstenbeig). 
The  phrase,  though  not  includea  in  Isaac's 
address  to  Esau,  need  not  be  ro^uded  as  due 
to  Rebekah's  invention.  She  may  have 
understood  it  to  be  implied  in  her  husband's 
langnag^e,  though  it  was  not  expressed  (ct 
ch.  xxiv.  20).  That  it  was  designedly 
omitted  by  Isaac  in  consequence  of  the 
worldly  character  of  Esau  appears  as  little 
likely  as  that  it  was  deliberately  inserted  by 
Rebekah  to  whet  her  favonrite's  ambition 
(Kalisch).  As  to  meaning,  the  sense  may  be 
that  this  fMitruirchal  beneidiction  was  to  be 
bestowed  ainoerely  (Menochins),  in  presence 
by  the  authority  of  God  (AinsworUi, 


and  w 

Bosh,  "dericoa)  ； 


bat  the  qm  of  the  tenn 
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Jehovah  rather  points  to  the  idea  that  Re- 
bekah  regarded  Isaac  simply  "  as  the  instra- 
ment  of  the  lining  and  personal  God,  who 
directed  the  concerns  of  the  chosen  race" 
(Hengstenberg).  Before  my  death.  Since 
Bebekah  makes  no  remark  as  to  the  ground- 
lessness of  Isaac's  fear,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  she  too  shared  in  her  bed-ridden  hus- 
band's expectations  that  already  he  was  "in 
the  presence  of"  his  end. 

Ver.  8. ~ How  therefore,  my  ion, ~ Jacob 
at  this  time  was  not  a  lad,  but  a  grown  man 
of  mature  years  (if  Isaac  was  137,  he  must 
have  been  77),  which  shows  that  in  the 
following  transaction  he  was  rather  an  ac- 
complice than  a  tool— obey  my  yoice  accord- 
ing to  that  whioh  I  eommand  thee.  We 
can  scarcely  here  think  of  a  mother  layinff 
her  imperative  instructions  on  a  docile  and 
unquestioning  child  ；  but  of  a  wily  woman 
detailing  her  well-concocted  scheme  to  a  son 
whom  sne  discerns  to  be  possessed  of  a  like 
crafty  disposition  with  herself,  and  whom 
she  seeks  to  gain  over  to  her  strata 힉 em  by 
reminding  him  of  the  close  and  endearing 
relationship  in  which  they  stand  to  one 
another. 

Vera.  9,  10. ~ Go  now  to  the  flock,  and 
Ibteh  me literally,  take  for  me、  i.  e.  for  my 
purpoee8  (ct  ch.  xv.  9)— from  thenee  two 
1  kidi  of  the  goatf.  According  to  Jarchi 
selected  as  being  the  nearest 
>  the  flesh  of  wild  animals.  Two 
a  fied,  it  has  been  thought,  either 
to  extract  from  both  the  choicest  morsels 
(Menochios),  op  to  have  the  appearance  of 
animals  taken  in  hunting  (Rosenmuller),  or 
to  make  an  ample  provision  as  of  venison 
(Lange),  or  to  make  a  second  experiment,  if 
the  first  faUed  (WiUet).  And  I  will  make 
them ~ probably  concealing  any  difference  in 
taste  by  means  of  condiments,  though  Isaac's 
palate  would  not  be  sensitive  in  consequence 
of  age  and  debility— iayoory  meat  for  thy 
Ikther,  inoh  at  lie  loreth  (mde  ver.  4)  ：  and 
thou  ihalt  brinjar  it  to  thy  father,  that  he 
may  eat  (literally,  and  he  shall  eat)t  and 
tliat  lie  may  blesi  thee— "l^?^1  in  order 
that,  from  the  idea  of  passing  over  to  that 
which  one  desires  to  attain  ；  less  folly  in 
yer.  4 ~ before  hii  death.  Clearly  Rebekah 
was  anticipating  Isaac's  early  (Ussolution, 
else  why  this  indecent  haste  to  forestall 
Esau?  There  is  no  reason  to  rarmiso  that 
she  believed  any  connection  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  eating  and  the  benediction,  though 
she  probably  imagined  that  the  supposed 
prompt  obedience  of  Isaac's  son  would 
atimiilate  his  feeble  heart  to  speak  (Rosen- 
muller). 


Ver.  11. —And  Jaeob  (who  was  not  yet 
such  an  adept  at  trickery  as  he  afterwards 
became,  and  who,  if  he  had  no  scruples  of 
conscience  in  either  imposing  on  a  senile 
parent  or  despoiling  an  open-hearted  brother, 
was  yet  averse  to  being  detected  in  his  frauds, 
as  deceivers  usually  are)  said  to  Bebekah 
bit  mother,  Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a 
liairy  man  {vide  ch.  xxv.  25)  and  I  am  a 

■mooth  man ~~ p^PJ,  smooth  (opposed  to  "V?^, 
hairy)  ；  theprimary  idea  of  which  is  to  cut  off 
the  nair.  (3f.  x<， ᄌ *oc，  x^1^  >c6\a^f  y\vKv^9 
yXoToc,  yXiVxpoc  ；  glactes,  glaber,  gladius, 
glisco;  glnun,  glatt;  gleittn,  glas— ■  of 
which  convey  the  notion  of  smoothness  (vide 
GeseDius,  p.  283). 

Ver.  12.  ―  Uj  fkther  peradyentnre  will 
feel  me,  and  I  iliall  seem  to  him  ai  a  de- 
ceiyer  ；— literally,  shall  be  in  his  eyes  as  a 
scqffer  (Keil,  Lange),  with  the  idea  of  mock- 
ing at  his  aged  sire's  infinnities— wc  cara- 
>v&v  (LXi);  or  cu  a  deceiver,  an  im- 
or,  one  who  causes  to  go  astray  (Vulgate, 
Aosenmiiller,  Ainsworth,  Murphy)  ；  though 
perhaps  both  senses  should  be  included,  the 
▼erb  VP^t  to  scoff,  meaning  primarily  to 
stammer,  and  hence  to  mislead  by  imperfect 
speech,  and  thus  to  cause  to  wander  or  lead 
astray,  H^JF)  (vide  Qesenius,  p.  870,  and  Ea- 

lisch,  p.  506)— and  I  ihall  bring  a  ovrse— 

■  (from  ■  to  be  light,  hence  to  be 
despised)  signifies  first  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, and  then  a  more  solemn  imprecation 
—upon  m»t  and  not  a  bletdng. 

Ver.  13.— And  hii  mother  said  unto  him, 
Upon  me  be  thy  ovrse,  my  ion  (cf.  ch.  xliii 
9  ；  1  Sam.  xxv.  24  ；  2  Sam.  xir.  9  ；  Matt, 
xxvii  25).  Tempted  to  regard  Rebekah's 
words  as  the  utterance  of  a  bold  and  un- 
8crapulou8  woman  (Aben  Ezra),  we  ought 
perhaps  to  view  them  as  inspired  by  faith  in 
the  Divine  promise,  which  nad  already  indi- 
cated that  of  her  two  sons  Jacob  should  have 
the  precedence  (Willet,  Calvin,  Lange),  and 
that  accordingly  there  waa  every  reason  to 
anticipate  not  a  malediction,  but  a  bene- 
diction. Only  obey  my  yoioe  {i.  e.  do  as  I 
direct  you,  follow  my  instructions),  and  go 
fetch  me  them— or,  go  and  take  for  me  (sc, 
the  two  kids  I  spoke  of). 

Ver.  14.— And  he  went  (sc.  to  the  flock), 
and  fetched,— or,  rather,  took  (sc  the  two 
kids  as  directed)  and  brought  them  (after 
slanghter,  of  course)  to  hit  mother :  and  hit 
mother  made  Myonry  meat,  inoh  ai  hii 
father  loved.  All  this  implies  that  Rebekah 
reckoned  on  Esau's  absence  for  a  considerable 
time,  perhaps  throughout  the  entire  day. 
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HOMILETICS. 


Vers.  1 ― 14. ― The  stolen  Uemng:  a  domestic  drama. ― 1.  Isaac  and  Rebebah^ 
or  plotting  and  counierploUinq.  I.  The  scheme  of  Isaacs  1.  Its  sir^ful  olffecL 
The  heavenly  oracle  having  with  no  uncertain  sound  proclaimed  Jacob  the  theocratic 
heir,  the  bestowment  of  the  patriarchal  benediction  on  Esau  was  clearly  an  un- 
holy design.  That  Isaac,  who  on  Mount  Moriah  had  evinced  sucb  meek  and 
ready  acquiescence  in  Jehovah's  will,  should  in  old  age,  from  partiality  towards  his 
firstborn,  or  for^etfulness  of  Jehovah's  declaration,  endeavour  to  thwart  the  Divine 
purpose  according  to  election  affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin  even  in  renewed  hearts,  and  of  the  deep-seated  antagonism  between  the 
instincts  of  nature  and  the  designs  of  grace.  2.  Its  secret  character.  The  com- 
mission assigned  to  Esau  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  supposed 
connection  between  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  the  reinvigoration  of  the  body,  or 
the  refreshment  of  the  spirit  and  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift,  but  rather  by  a 
desire  to  divert  the  attention  of  Bebekah  from  uupposing  that  anything  unusual  was 
going  on,  and  so  to  secure  the  necessary  privacy  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  which 
be  had  formed.  Had  Isaac  not  been  doubtful  of  the  righteousness  of  what  he  had 
in  contemplation,  he  would  never  have  resorted  to  manoeuvring  and  secrecy,  but 
would  have  courted  unveiled  publicity.  Crooked  ways  love  the  dark  (John  iii.  20, 21). 
3.  Its  urgent  motive.   Isaac  felt  impelled  to  relieve  his  soul  of  the  theocratic  bless- 


imagine  death  nearer,  it  is  the  folly  of  young  men  to  suppose  it  farther  distant  than 
it  is.  To  young  and  old  alike  the  failure  of  the  senses  should  be  a  premonition  of 
the  end,  and  good  men  should  set  their  houses  in  order  ere  they  leave  the  world  (ch. 
xxv.  6  ；  2  Kings  xx.  1  ；  Isa.  xxzviii.  1).  4.  Its  inherent  weaJbness.  That  Isaac 
reckoned  on  Rebekah's  opposition  to  his  scheme  seems  apparent  ；  it  is  not  so  obvious 
that  he  calculated  on  God's  being  against  him.  Those  who  meditate  unholy  deeds 
should  first  arrange  that  God  will  not  be  able  to  discover  their  intentions. 

II.  The  stratagem  of  Bebbeah.  1.  The  design  was  legitimate.  Instead  of  her 
behaviour  being  represented  as  an  attempt  to  outwit  her  aged,  blind,  and  bed-ridden 
husband  (for  which  surely  no  great  cleverness  was  required),  and  to  stealthily  secure 
the  blessing  for  her  favourite,  regard  for  truth  demands  that  it  should  rather  be 
characterised  as  an  endeavour  to  prevent  its  surreptitious  appropriation  for  Esau 
2.  The  inspiration  tvas  religious.  Displaying  a  considerable  amount  of  woman's 
wit  in  its  conception  and  execution,  and  perhaps  largely  tainted  by  maternal  jealousy, 
Rebekah^  stratagem  ought  in  fairness  to  be  traced  to  her  belief  in  the  pre-natal 
oracle,  which  had  pointed  to  Jacob  as  the  theocratic  heir.  That  her  faith,  however 
mixed  with  unspiritual  alloy,  was  strong  seems  a  just  conclusion  from  her  almost 
reckless  boldness  (ver.  13).  3.  The  wickedness  was  inexcusable.  Good  as  were  its 
end  and  motive,  the  stratagem  of  Bebekah  was  deplorably  wicked.  It  was  an  act  of 
cruel  imposition  on  a  husband  who  had  loved  her  for  well-nigh  a  century  ；  it  was  a 
base  deed  of  temptation  and  seduction,  viewed  in  its  relations  to  Jacob — ■ the  prompt- 
ing of  a  son  to  sin  against  a  father  ；  it  was  a  signal  offence  against  God  in  many 
ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  sinful  impatience  it  displayed,  and  in  the  foolish  supposition 
that  bis  sovereign  designs  needed  the  assistance  of,  or  could  be  helped  by,  human 
craft  in  the  shape  of  female  cunning. 

III.  The  rival  acc  mplicbs.  1.  The  confederate  of  Isaac.  The  guilt  of  Esau 
consisted  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  birthright  when  he  knew  (1)  that  it  belonged  to 
Jacob  by  Heaven's  gift,  (2)  that  he  had  parted  with  any  imaginary  title  he  ever  had 
to  expect  it,  (3)  that  he  was  utterly  unqualified  to  possess  it,  and  (4)  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  it  bv  improper  means.  2.  The  tool  of  Rebekah.  That 
Jacob  in  acting  on  his  mother's  counsel  was  not  sinless  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
he  (1)  perceived  its  hazardous  nature  (vers.  11,  12),  (2)  discerned  ltajDiimlnality, 
and  yet  (3)  allowed  himself  to  carry  it  through. 

Lessons: ― 1.  The  wickedness  of  trying  to  subvert  the  will  of  Heaven exemplified 
in  Isaac.   2.  The  sinfulness  of  doing  evil  that  good  maj  come— illustratod  by  the 
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conduct  of  Bebekah.  3.  The  criminality  of  following  evil  counsel,  in  opposition  to 
the  light  of  conscience  and  the  restraints  of  Providence ~ shown  by  the  conduct  at 
both  Esau  and  Jaoob. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.       And  Bebekah  took  goodly  rai- 


sacer 
the  i 


Esau  were 
as  heir  of 
Rabbis), 
»robable  con- 


에 

an  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Oriental  (ch. 
xzzix.  12, 18,  15  ；  xli.  42),— <ttoXi),  LXX.,—— 
and  was  often  made  of  beautiful  and  costly 
materials  (cf.  1  Kings  xxiL  10).  That  the 
clothes  mentioned  as  b 
erdotal  robes  possei 
>  patriarchal  priests 
though  re^ai-ded  by  many  as  a  pr 

(Ainsworth,  Bosh,  Canalish,  Clarke, 
worth,  1  Speaker's  Commentary/  In- 
w  t),  is  devoid  of  proof,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced unlikely,  since  the  firstborn  did  not 
serve  in  the  priesthood  while  his  father  lived 
(Willet,  Alford).  They  were  probably  festive 
garments  of  the  princely  hunter  (Kaiisch)— 
wbioli  were  with  lier  in  the  home,— not  be- 
cause Esau  saw  that  his  wives  were  displeas- 
ing to  his  parents  (Mercerus,  Willet),  or 
because  they  were  sacred  garments  (Ains- 
worth,  Poole),  but  probably  because  Esau, 
thon^h  married,  had  not  yet  quitted  the 
patriarchal  household  (Eahsch) ― and  pnt 
upon  Jaoob  her  younger  ion.  The 
：  in  the  '  *  " " 


them 


ion. 

78  the 


verb,  being  in  the  hiphil,  conveys  the  sense 
of  causing  Jacob  to  clotiie  himself,  which 
entirely  removes  the  impression  that  Jacob 
was  a  purely  involuntary  acent  in  this  deceit- 
ful and  deeply  dishonourable  affair. 

Ver.  16.— And  she  pnt  the  ikinf  of  the 
kidi  of  the  goatf— not  European,  but  Ori- 
ental camel-goats,  whose  wool  is  black,  sUkv, 
of  a  much  finer  texture  than  that  of  the 
former,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  substitnte 
for  human  hair  (cf.  Cant  iv.  1)  ;  vide  on  this 
subject  Rosenmiiller's  '  Scholia/  and  com- 
mentaries generally— upon  his  hand 아  and 
upon  the  nnootli  of  his  nock— thus  cautiously 
providing  against  detection,  in  case,  anything 
occurring  to  aroose  the  old  man's  suspicions, 
he  should  seek,  as  in  reality  he  did,  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  his  now  dim  sight  and  dull 
hearing  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

Ver.  17.— And  she  gaye  the  Mvonry  meat 
and  the  bread,  which  the  had  prepared,  into 
tiie  lumcl  of  her  bob  Jaeob ~- who  forthwith 
proceeded  on  his  unholy  errand. 

Ver.  18. ― And  he  eame  unto  his  fkther, ― 
by  this  time  a  bed-ridden  invalid  (vide  ver. 
19)— and  said,  Kj  father.  If  he  attempted 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  Esau,  he  was  mani- 
festly unsucce88ftd  ；  the  dull  ear  of  the  aged 
patient  was  yet  acute  enough  to  detect  a 
strangeness  in  the  speaker's  tone.  And  lie 
OSMESIS. 


who  art  thou,  my  tout 

icognised  the  voice  of 


•aid,  Here  am 

"He  thought  he  rei  w 
Jacob  ；  his  suspicions  were  aroused  ；  he  knew 
the  crafty  disposition  of  his  younger  son  too 
well  ；  and  he  felt  the  duty  of  extreme  care- 
ftdnera  "  (Ealisch). 

Ver.  19.  ~~ And  Jaeob  (either  not  observing 
or  not  regarding  the  trepidation  which  his 
voice  cai  w 
crafty  mother,  and  determined  to  go 


regarding  the  trepidation  which  his 
Eiused,  but  being  well  schooled  by  his 
,  _  mother,  and  determined  to  go  through 
with'  what  perhaps  he  esteemed  a  perfecfly 
justifiable  transaction)  laid  unto  hit  fkther, 
I  am  Emu  thy  firstborn.  A  reply  for  whidi 
laborious  excuses  have  been  invented  ；  as  i 
Jacob  spoke  mystically,  meaning  not  thai 


that 
t  he 


individaally,  but  that  his  descendants,  the 
Church,  were  Isaac's  firstborn  (Augustine)  ； 
or  figuratively,  as  importing  that  since  he 
had  already  bought  Esau's  birthright,  he 
•  jht  justly        '  •  •     **  *  • 


_    ，     _  himself  as  standing  in 

J£sau's  place  (Theodoret,  A^ninas).  It  is 
better  not  to  attempt  vindication  of  conduct 
which  to  ordinary  minds  must  ever  appear 
questionable,  but  rather  to  hold  that  "  Jacob 
told  an  officious  lie  to  his  father"  (Willet). 


_  liave  done  aeoording  ai  thou  badest  me. 

If  the  former  assertion  might  be  cleared  of 
mendacity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can. 
By  no  conceivable  eophistry  could  he  con- 
vince his  conscience  that  he  was  acting  in 
obedience  to  his  fkther,  while  he  was  know- 
ingly implementing  the  instructions  of  his 
mother.  This  was  Jacob's  second  lie.  Arise, 
I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  veniBon.  lie 
three.  One  lie  commonly  requires  another 
to  support  or  conceal  it  Few  who  enter  on 
a  course  of  deception  stop  at  one  falsehood. 
That  thy  soul  mav  bleis  me.  It  was  the 
blessing  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  he 
ciavecL 

Vers.  20, 21.— And  Isaac  (still  dissatisfied, 
but  still  resolving  to  proceed  with  caution)  laid 
unto  hit  ion,  How  is  it  that  thon  hast  found 
it  so  qniokly,  my  ion  1  Giving  expression  to 
a  natiu*al  surprise  at  the  speedy  success  which 
had  attended  Esau's  hunting  expedition  ；  an 
interrogation  to  which  Jacob  replied  with 
daring  boldness  (Murphy),  with  consummate 
eflfronteiy  (Bush),  not  without  penury  (Cal- 
vin), and  even  with  reckless  blasphemy  (Ka- 
iisch, Alford).  And  lie  said,  Because  the 
thj  Ood  bronfflit  it  to  me.  Literally, 
I  it  to  come  oefore  me;  by  the  con- 
ce,  of  course,  of  his  providence  ；  which, 
though  in  one  sense  true,  yet  as  used  by 
Jacob  was  an  impious  falsehood.  Solemn  as 
this  declaration  was,  it  failed  to  lu 
Z 
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suspicions  or  allay  the  diaqniet  of  the  aged 
invalid.  And  Itaae  taid  unto  Jacob,  Come 
near,  I  pray  thM,  that  I  may  fbel  tliM,  my 
gon»— the  yery  thing  which  Jacob  had  sug- 
gested as  likely  to  happen  (ver.  12)— whether 
thou  be  my  very  ton  Eian  (literally,  this, 
mysan  Esau)  or  not 

Vers.  22,  23.— And  Jaeob  (with  a  boldness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause)  went  near  unto 
Igaae  hit  fkther  ；  and  lie  Isaac)  felt  him 
(i.  e.  Jacob),  and  said,  The  voioe  is  JaooVi 
voice,  bnt  (literally,  and)  the  hands  are  the 
handi  of  Eian.  And  he  diicerned  him  not, 
became  hit  handi  were  hairy,  m  hit  bro- 
ther Emu,,  handi :  fo  he  bletied  him. 
Isaac  must  either  have  foi^otten  the  heavenly 
oracle  which  announced  tne  destinies  of  his 
sons  at  their  birth,  and  distinctly  accorded 
the  precedence  to  Jacob,  or  he  must  not  have 
attached  the  same  importance  to  it  as  Be- 
bdcah,  or  he  may  have  thought  that  it  did 
not  affect  the  transmission  of  the  covenant 
blessing,  or  that  it  did  not  concern  his  sons 
so  much  as  their  descendants.  It  is  hard  to 
credit  that  Isaac  either  did  not  believe  in  the 
Divine  announcement  which  liad  indicated 
Jacob  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  or  that, 
believing  it,  he  deliberately  allowed  paternal 
partialily  to  interfere  with,  and  even  en- 
deavour to  reverse,  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Vers.  24 ᅳ 26. —And  lie  laid  (showing  that 
a  feeling  of  uneasy  suspicion  yet  lingered  in 
his  mind),  Art  ihon  mj  very  ton  Etant 
Luther  wonders  how  Jacob  was  able  to  brazen 
it  out  ；  adding,  "  I  should  probably  have  run 
away  in  terror,  and  let  the  dish  fall  ； "  but, 
instead  of  that,  he  added  one  more  lie  to 


those  which  had  preceded,  saying  with  on- 
disturbed  composure,  I  am ~ equivalent  to 
an  English  yes;  upon  which  the  blind  old 


patriarch  requested  that  the  proffered  dainties 
-" f-VJL  1  **■  Maying  pa 


^       rch  requested  tnat  tne  pr< 

might  be  set  before  him.  Ba  

of  the  carefully-diflguised  kid's  "flesl 
drank  an  exhilarating  cup  of  wine,  lie  fii】 
desired  that  his  favourite  son  should  appT 
his  bed,  saying,  Come  near  now,  and  kiM 
me,  mj  ion ― a  reauest  dictated  more  by 
paternal  affection  (Keil,  Ealisch)  than  by 
angering  doubt  which  required  reassurance 
(Luige). 

Ver.  27.— And  he  oame  near,  and  kissed 
him.  Originally  the  act  of  kissing  had  ft 
syrabolicaf  character.  Here  it  is  a  si^n  of 
affection  between  a  parent  and  a  child  ；  in  ch. 
xxix.  13  between  relatiyes.  It  was  also  a  token 
of  friendship  (Tobit  vii  6  ；  z.  12  ；  2  Sam. 
xx.  9  ；  Matt  xxvl  48  ；  Luke  vii  45;  xv.  20; 

~ as  a 
12; 

_  .  the 
Persians  it  wis  a  mark  of  honour  (Xenoph.. 
'  AgesiL,'  v.  4).  The  Rabbins  permitted 
only  three  kinds  of  kisses  ―  the  kiss  of 
reveience,  of  raoeption,  and  of  diimiwMil. 


The  kin  of  cbirity  was  practised  among 

disciples  in  the  early  Christian  Church  (Bom. 
xvi  16  ；  1  Cor.  xvi  20  ；  2  Cor.  ziii  12  ；  1 
These,  v.  26;  1  Pet  14  ；  vide  Kitto's 
'  Cyclopedia/  art  Kissing).  And  he  tmelled 
the  imell  of  hit  raiment, ― not  deliberately, 
in  order  to  detect  whether  they  belonsed 
to  a  shepheTd  or  a  huntsman  (Tuch),  but 
accidentally  while  in  the  act  of  kissing. 
The  odour  of  Esau's  garments,  impregnate 
with  the  fragpnce  of  the  aromatic  herbs  of 
Palestine,  excited  the  dull  sensibilities  of  the 
aged  prophet,  suggesting  to  his  mind  pic- 
tures of  £*e8hne88  and  fertility,  and  immiiuig 
him  to  pour  forth  his  promised  benediction 
~ and  blessed  him  (not  a  second  time,  the 
statement  in  ver.  23  being  OD'y  inserted  by 
anticipation),  and  laid, ᅳ the  blessing,  as  is 
usual  in  elevated  prophetic  utterances,  assumes 
a  poetic  and  antistrophical  form  (ct  Esau's 
blessing,  vera.  39,  40)— See,  the  imell  of  my 
ion  is  m  the  imell  of  a  field— the  first  clause 
of  the  poetic  stanza  clearly  connects  with  the 
odour  of  Esau's  raiment  as  that  which  had 
opened  the  fount  of  prophetic  song  in  Isaac's 
breast,  so  far  at  least  as  its  peculiar  form  was 
concerned  ；  its  secret  inspiration  we  know 
was  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  through  Isaac's 
faith  in  the  promise  (vide  Heb.  xi  20) ~~ 
which  the  Lord  liath  bleitad.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  name  Jehovah  instead  of 
Elohim  in  this  second  clause  prores  that 
Isaac  did  not  mean  to  liken  his  son  to  an 
ordinary  well-cultivated  field,  but  to  "a  field 
like  that  of  Paradise,  resplendent  with  traces 
of  the  Deity ~ᅳ an  ideal  field,  bearing  Uie  same 
relation  to  an  ordinary  one  as  Israel  did  to 
the  heathen— a  kind  of  enchanted  garden, 
such,  as  would  be  realised  at  a  later  period  in 
Canaan,  as  far  as  the  fidelitY  of  the  peoplo 
permitted  it "  (Hengstenbei^g). 

Ver.  28.— Therefbre  Ood  give  thM  of  the 
dew  of  Leftv«n, ~ literally,  and  the  Elohim 
will  give  fAw,  with  an  optative  sense  ；  i.  e. 
and  may  the  Elohim  give  thee  1  The  occur- 
rence of  D^rpgri  in  what  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  JehoviVt  (Tuch,  Bleek,  D&vidaon)  is 
not  to  be  explained  as  a  special  Jehoyistic 
fonnula  (Colenso),  or  as  a  remnant  of  the 
fundamentcd  Elohistic  wiitinff  (Kalisch),  or 
as  indicating  that  the  personal  God,  and  not 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  covenant,  was  the 
source  of  tiie  blessing  (Keil,  Gosman  in 
Lange),  or  as  intimating  a  remaining  doubt 
as  to  whether  Esau  was  the  '  * 
Jehovah  (Lange)  ；  but  as  idem 
with  Elohim,  the  art  beii 
reference,  as  in  ch.  xxii  1  ( 


»piou8  dew 

deposited  by  the  atmoepher©  sapplving  the 
place  of  rain.   Hence  dew  is  employed  in 
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Scripture  as  a  symbol  of  material  prosperity 
(Dent  zxziii  13,  28  ；  Zech.  viii  12),  and 
the  absence  of  dew  and  rain  represented  as  a 
Bkmal  of  Divine  disp^asare  (2  Sam.  i  21  ； 
1  Kings  xvii  1  ；  Haggai  L  10, 11) and  the 
Iktneis  of  the  earth,— literally,  qf  the  fat- 
nesses, or  choicest  parts,  of  the  earth  (ch. 
xlv.  18)— and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine i、  e. 
abundance  of  the  prodnce  of  the  soil  (cl  Deut 
zzxiii  28). 

Ver.  29.— Let  people  serve  tliee  (literally, 
and  will  serve  thee,  peoples  ；  at  once  a  prayer 
and  a  prophecy;  fdlnlled  in  the  political  sub- 
jection oi  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Syrians, 
Philistines,  and  Edomites  by  David  ；  the 
thought  being  repeated  in  the  next  dause), 
and  nationa  bow  down  to  thee  (in  expression 
of  their  homage) :  be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 
~ literally,  be  a  lord  (from  the  idea  of  power  ； 
found  only  here  and  in  ver.  37)  to  thy  brethren. 
Pre-eminence  among  his  kindred  as  well  as 
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dominion  in  the  world  is  thus  promised ― 
and  let  thy  mother'!  lout  bow  down  to  thee 

(a  repetition  of  the  preceding  thought,  with 
perhaps  a  hint  of  his  desire  to  humble  Jacob, 
the  favourite  of  Rebekah) :  onraed  be  every 
one  that  eurieth  thee,  and  bleised  be  lie  that 
blesseth  thee— framed  on  the  model  of  the 
Abrahamio  benediction  (ch.  xiL  8)  ；  but  not 
so  full  as  that,  either  because  Isaac  felt  that 
after  all  Esau  was  not  to  be  the  progenitor  of 
the  holy  seed  (Murphy),  or  because,  not  being 
actuated  by  proper  feelings  towards  Johorah 
and  his  promises,  the  patriarch  could  not 
rise  to  that  height  of  spiritual  benediction  to 
which  he  afterwards  attained ᅳ ch.  xxviii.  3, 
4  (Keil),  ^>r  because  the  prerogative  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Abrahamic  blessing  in  all  its 
fulness  Jehovah  may  have  reserved  to  him- 
self, as  in  ch.  xxviii  14  ('  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary '). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  16—29. ― The  stolen  blessma :  a  domestic  drama. ― 2.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  or 
the  mcce^fvl  stratagem*  L  Jacob%  deception  of  Isaac.  Jacob's  personation  of 
Esau  was ~ 1.  Deftly  prepared.  The  iDgenious  Bebekah,  having  dressed  him  in 
the  fragrant  festal  robes  of  the  princely  hunter,  covered  his  smooth  skin  with  the 
soft,  silky  hide  of  the  camel-goat,  and  put  into  his  hand  the  simulated  dainty  dish 
which  she  had  cooked.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  when  either  woman's  wit  or  man's 
sagacity  is  prostituted  to  unholy  ends.  2.  Boldly  avowed.  Entering  his  father's 
tent,  and  approaching  within  easy  reach  of  the  invalid's  couch,  at  the  same  time 
imitating  Esau's  intonations,  the  heartless  impostor  calls  upon  his  aged  parent  to 
arise  and  eat  of  his  son's  venison,  in  response  to  his  father's  inquiry  also  openly 
declaring  himself  to  be  Esau  ；  in  which  was  a  fouifold  offence ~ against  his  venerable 
father,  against  his  absent  brother,  against  himself,  ^nd  against  God.  Never  is  a  lie, 
and  seldom  is  a  sin  of  any  kind,  single  or  simple  in  its  criminality.  That  scheme 
cannot  be  a  good  one  of  which  the  first  act  is  a  lie.  3.  PerdsterUly  maintained. 
In  the  face  of  his  father's  searching  interrogatioii,  careful  examination,  and  manifest 
trepidation,  Jacob  brazens  out  the  imposture  he  had  begun,  covering  his  first  false- 
hood by  a  second,  and  his  second  by  a  third,  in  which  he  verges  on  the  limits  of 
blasphemy,  allowing  himself  to  be  handled  by  his  a^ed  parent  without  betraying  by 
a  word  or  sign  the  base  deception  he  was  practising,  and  at  length  capping  his 
extraordinary  wickedness  by  a  solemn  asseveration  <a  his  identity  with  Esau  that 
carried  with  it  in  the  hearing  of  Isaac  much  of  the  impressiveness  and  weight  of  an 
oath, ― "  I  am  thy  very  son  Esau  ！"  It  is  amazing  to  what  depths  of  criminality 
those  may  fall  who  once  step  aside  from  the  straight  paths  of  virtue.  4.  Completely 
iuccess/ul.  Critical  as  the  ordeal  was  through  which  he  passed,  he  was  not  detected. 
So  God  sometimes  allows  wicked  schemes  to  prosper,  accomplishing  his  own  designs 
thereby,  though  neither  approving  of  the  schemes  nor  holding  the  schemers  guiltless. 

II.  Ibaao's  benediction  of  Jacob.  The  patriarchal  blessing  which  Isaac  uttered 
was—l.  Divinely  inspired  as  to  its  origin*  It  was  not  within  the  power  of  Isaac 
to  either  conceive  or  express  it  in  any  arbitrarily  selected  moment,  or  in  any  par- 
ticular way  or  place  that  he  might  determine.  Least  of  all  was  it  the  production  of 
Isaac's  ordinary  faculties  under  the  physical  or  mental  impulse  of  delicious  viands 
or  paternal  affection.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  unseen  afflatus  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
upon  the  venerable  patriarch's  soul  (Heb.  zi  20).  2.  Provideniially  directed  as  to 
its  destination.  Intended  for  the  firstborn,  it  was  pronounced  upon  the  younger  of 
his  sons.  Had  Bebekah  and  Jacob  Qot  interposed  with  their  miserable  trick,  there  is 
season  to  suppose  that  God  would  have  discovered  means  of  defeating  the  misguided 
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I 


guided  Jacob's  hands  (ch.  xlviii.  14).    ― 

cernible  in  carrying  the  heavenly  blessing  to  its  predestined  recipient,  that  he  does 
not  interfere  with  Kebekah's  craft,  but  Allows  it,  beneatii  the  guidance  of  his  ordinary 
providence,  to  work  out  its  appropriate  result.  3.  Richly  laden  as  to  Us  eonimts. 
It  embraced  ―  (1)  Material  enricnment,  represented  by  the  dew,  com,  and  wine, 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  symbolic  of  spiritual  treasures  ；  (2}  personal  ad- 
vancement in  the  world  and  the  Church,  foreshadowine  both  the  political  supremacy 
and  ecclesiastical  importance  to  which  Israel  should  t^terwards  attain  ；  (3)  spiritaaJ 
influence,  emblematic  of  the  religions  priesthood  enjoyed  first  by  the  Hebrew  people 
as  a  nation,  and  latterly  by  Christ,  the  true  Seed  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
4.  Absolutely  permanent  as  to  its  duration.  Though  Isaac  subseauentlj  learnt  of 
the  deception  which  had  been  practised  towards  him,  he  felt  that  the  words  he  had 
spoken  were  beyond  recall  This  was  proof  decisive  tiiat  Isaac  spake  not  of  himself, 
but  as  he  w^s  moved  bv  the  Holy  Ghost  His  own  benediction,  uttered  purely  by 
and  from  himself,  might,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  probably  would,  have  been 
revoked  ；  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  transmitted  through  ms  undesigned  act  he  had  no 
power  to  cancel. 

Learn ― 1.  That  those  who  attempt  to  deceive  others  are  not  unfrequently  them- 
selves deceived.  2.  That  those  who  enter  on  a  sinful  course  may  speedily  sink 
deeper  into  sin  than  they  intended.  3.  That  deception  practised  by  a  son  against  a 
father,  at  a  mother's  instigation,  is  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  display  of  wickednesa 
4.  That  God  can  accomplish  his  own  designs  by  means  of  man's  crimes,  without 
either  relieving  them  of  guilt  or  himself  being  the  author  of  sin.  5.  That  the  bless- 
ing of  God  maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow  therewith.  6.  That  the  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  80.— And  it  oame  to  pass  (literally, 
and  it  tpas)t  ai  toon  m  Iiaae  had  made  an 
end  of  bleiiing  Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet 
•earoe  gone  out— literally,  and  it  was  (sc. 
as  soon  as,  or  when)  Jacob  only  going  forth 
had  gone  /  i  e.  had  just  gone  out  (Ewald, 
Eeil),  rather  than  was  in  the  act  of  coming 
out  (Murphy),  since  the  narrative  implies 
that  the  brothers  did  not  meet  on  this  occa- 
sion—from the  preienee  of  Isaac  hia  &ther, 
that  (literally,  and)  Etan  his  brother  oame 
in  from  hit  hunting. 

Ver.  31.— And  he  alio  liad  made  tayonrj 
meat  (vide  ver.  4),  and  brought  it  onto 
hia  fkther,  and  laid  unto  him,  Let  my 
Either  arise,  and  eat  of  hif  son1!  venison ― 
compared  with  Jacob's  exhortation  to  his 
agecf  parent  (ver.  19),  the  language  of  Esau 
has,  if  anything,  more  affection  in  its  tones ― 
that  thy  soul  may  bleu  me.  Esau  was  at 
this  time  a  man  of  mature  age,  being  either 
fifty-seven  or  seventy-seven  years  old,  and 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  heavenly 
oracle  (ch.  zxv.  23)  that  assigned  the  pre- 
cedence in  the  theocratic  line  to  Jacob. 
Either,  therefore,  he  must  have  supposed  that 
his  claim  to  the  blessing  was  not  thereby 
affected,  or  he  was  goilty  of  conniving  at 
Isaac's  scheme  for  resisting  the  Divine  will 
Indignation  at  Jacob's  duplicity  and  base- 
ness, combiped  with  sympathy  for  Esau  in 


his  supposed  wrongs,  sometimes  prevents  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  exact  position  occu- 
pied by  the  latter  in  this  eztrordinaiy  trans- 
action.  Instead  of  branding  Jacob  as  a 
shameless  deceiver,  and  horli^  against  his 
fair  fame  the  most  opprobrious  epidiets,  may 
it  not  be  that,  remembering  the  previoosly- 
expressed  will  of  Heaven,  the  real  sapplanter 
was  Esau,  who  as  an  accomplice  of  his 
father  was  seeking  secretly,  unlawfiilly,  and 
feloniously  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  bless- 
ing which  had  already  been,  not  obscurely, 
designated  as  Jacob's  ？  On  this  hypothesis 
the  miserable  craft  of  Jacob  and  Kebekah 
was  a  lighter  crime  than  that  of  Isaac  and 
Esau. 

Ver.  82.— And  Iiaae  hii  fkther  iaid  unto 
him,  Who  art  thou  t  The  language  indicates 
the  patriarch's  surpride.  And  lie  said,  I  am 
thy  son,  thy  firftborn  Etao.  The  emphatic 
tone  of  Esau's  answer  may  have  been  dic- 
tated by  a  suspicion,  already  awakened  by 
Isaac's  question,  that  all  was  not  right 
(Inglis).  £sau's  claim  to  be  re^rded  ss 
isaac'8  firstborn,  after  having  bartered  away 
his  birthright,  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
unwarranted  (Wordsworth)  ；  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Esau  attached  the  importance  to  the 
term  "firstborn"  which  this  objection  pre" 


er.  83.— And  Ifaao  trembled  yezy  «s« 
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eeedingly,  ᅳ literally,  feared  a  great  fear,  to 
a  great  degree;  shaddered  in  great  terror 
above  measure  (Lange).    The  renderings 

(LXX. ),  Espavit  stupare,  et  ultra  quam  oredi 
potest  adnurans  (Vulgate),  "wondered  with 
an  exceedingly  groat  sulmiration  "  (Onkelos), 
emphasifle  the  patriarch's  astonishment,  the 
fint  even  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  trance  or 
taral  elevation  of  the  prophetic  con- 
i88  (Augostine)  ；  whereas  that  which 


  _^  , ,    herea8  t】 

is  depicted  is  rather  the  alann  produced 
within  the  patriarch's  breast,  not  so  much 
by  the  discovery  that  his  plan  had  been 
defeated  by  a  woman's  wit  and  a  son's  craft 
ᅳ  these  would  liave  kindled  indignation 
rather  than  fear ~> as  by  the  awakening  con- 
viction not  that  he  had  blessed,  but  tfiat  he 
had  beenjeeking  to  bless,  the  wrong  person 
 ―   '  is 

Ealisch, 
― liter- 


(Calvin,  Willet)-~wid  Mid,  Whot  where 
he >~ quis  est  et  ubi  est  f  (Jarchi)  ；  bntrath( 
who  then  is  he?  (Rosenm *' 
Lange)  ―  that  liath  taken  ▼< 
ally,  the  one  hunting  prey  =■  that  hunted,  or 
has  hunted,  the  part  having  the  force  of  a 
perfect  (vide  Ewald's  '  Heb.  Synt/  §  835)— 
and  bronglit  it  me,  and  I  liaye  eaten  of 
all  before  thou  eaniMt,  and  have  blessed 
himl  yea,  and  he  shall  be  bleraed— thus 
before  Jacob  is  named  he  pronounces  the 
Divine  sentence  that  the  blessing  is  irre- 
vocable (Lange). 
Ver.  84.  ―  And  wh«B  Eian  heard  the 


wordi  of  his  father,  lie  cried  with 
sive  of  the  poignant  anguish  oi 


and  exooeding  bitter  cry— literally,  h^Hed 
"  •  "  "  /y;  expre8« 


a  cry,  great  and  bitter  < 


his  soul 


(Kalkch,  Bosh),  if  not  also  of  his 
against  his  brother  (Philo,  Eusebii 
envy  of  the  blessing  (Menochiu^ 
and  of  the  desperation  of  his  spirit 
Cf.  Heb.  xii.  17— and  said  unto  his  fkther, 


is  ra^e 
Ku8ebiu8),  of  his 

is  spirit  (Calvin). 


Bless  me,  even  me  alio,  0  my  fkther.  A 

proof  of  Esau's  blind  incredulity  in  ima- 
gining it  to  be  within  his  father's  power  to 
impart  benedictions  promiscuously  without 
ana  beyond  the  Divine  sanction  (Ualvin)  ；  a 
sign  that  he  supposed  the  theocratic  blessing 
capable  of  division,  and  as  dependent  upon 
his  lamentations  and  prayers  as  upon  the 
caprice  of  his  father  (Lango)  ；  an  evidence 
that  "now  at  last  he  had  learned  in  some 
measure  adequately  to  value"  the  birth- 
right (Candlish)  ；  but  if  so  it  was  post 
horam. 

Ver.  86. ᅳ And  lie  (L  e.  Isaac)  uid.  Thy 
brother  eame  with  lubtilty,— with  wisdom 
(Onkelos)  ；  rather  with  fraud,  fitrd  i6\ov 
(LXX.) ᅳ and  hath  taken  awty  thy  bleadng 
» i.  e.  the  blessing  which  I  thought  was 
thine,  since  Isaac  now  understood  that  from 
the  first  it  had  been  designed  for  Jacob. 
•  Ver.  86.— And  lie  (Esau)  said,  If  he  not 
rightly  luuntd  Jaoob  1— literally,  is  it  that 


one  has  called  his  name  Jacob?  being 
employed  when  the  reason  is  unknown  (vide 
Ewald,  1  Heb.  Synt/  §  824).  On  the  me 
ing  of  Jacob  cf.  ch.  xxv.  28— tor  (Uteri ' 
and)  he  hath  supplanted  me  (a  paronon 


already  twice  ；  n|  being  used  adverbially  i 


the  sense  of  now  (Qesenius, '  Grammar, '  §  122). 
The  precise  import  of  Esan's  exclamation 
has  been  rendered,  "  Has  he  not  been  justly 


an's  exclamation 


the  word  Jacob)  tiiMe  two  timei  — ( 

81 
> 

lias  t  i  - 

(8tKal^t  LXX  ；  Juste,  Vulgate  ；  rightly,  A. 
V. )  named  Sappknter  from  supplanting  ？ " 
(Rosenmiiller).  "Is  it  because  he  was  named 
Jacob  that  he  hath  now  twice  supplanted 
me  ？ "  (Ainsworth,  Bush).  "  Has  he  received 
the  name  Jacob  Arom  the  fact  that  he  has 
twice  outwitted  me  f "  (Keil).  ' '  Shall  he  get 
the  advantage  of  me  becanfie  he  was  thus 
inadvertently  named  Jacob  f "  (Lanee).  "  Has 
in  trath  his  name  been  called  Jacol)  ？ "  (Ka- 
lisch).  All  agree  in  bringing  out  that  Esau 
designed  to  indicate  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Jacob's  name  and  Jacob's  practice. 
He  took  away  my  Mrthriffht;-— this  was 
scarcely  coTTect,  since  Esau  Tolnntarily  sold 
it  (ch.  xxv.  38) ^ and,  behold,  now  lie  hath 
taken  away  my  Uettiiig.  Neither  was  this 
exactly  accurate,  since  the  blessing  did  not 
originally  belong  to  Esau,  however  he  may 
have  imagined  th&t  it  did.  And  lie  laid, 
Hait  thoa  not  reserved  a  blesdng  for 
me  1  The  question  indicates  that  Esau  had 
no  proper  conception  of  the  fi^iritaal  charac- 
ter of  the  blessing  which  his  brother  had 
obtained. 


Ver.  87.— And  Isaae  answered  and  said 
unto  Emu  (repeating  the  substance  of  the 
blessing  already  conferred  on  Jacob),  Behold* 
I  liave  made  kbn  thy  lord,— literally,  behold, 
a  lord  (vide  on  ver.  29)  have  I  constituted 
him  to  thee;  Isaac  hereby  intimating  that  in 
pronouncing  the  words  of  blessing  he  had 
been  speaking  under  a  celestial  impalae,  and 
therefore  witn  abeplute  authority— aad  all 
hit  brethren  have  I  given  to  1dm  for  ueri' 
mnU  (for  the  folfilment  vide  2  Sam.  yiii 
14),  and  with  oorn  and  wine  have  I 
tained  him : ~> u  e.  declared  that  by  these  he 
shall  be  sustained  or  supported  {cL  ver.  28) 
~And  wliat  ihall  I  do  now  unto  the^,  my 
■out 

Ver.  88.— And  Esau  said  unto  his  fkthor, 
Hatt  thou  hot  one  bletdng,  my  father  1 

Not  as  desiring  either  the  roveml  of  the 
patriarchal  sentence  upon  Jacob,  which  he 
appears  to  have  understood  to  be  irrevocable, 
or  an  extension  of  its  gracious  provisions,  so 
as  to  include  him  as  well  as  .Jacob :  but  as 
8olicitinff  such  a  benediction  as  would  place 
him,  at  Toast  in  respect  of  temporalities,  on  a 
level  with  tiie  fovotuite  of  Bebekah,  either 
because  he  did  not  reccuspiise  the  spiritual 
cluuracter  of  the  ooyenant  bleesiiig,  or  fiecauie^ 
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though  recognising  it,  he  was  willing  to  let 
it  go.  BleM  me,  even  me  alto,  0  mj  fkther. 
And  Esau  lifted  vp  hit  yoioe,  and  wept 

{cf.  Heb.  xii.  17).  ！ Those  tears  expressed, 
indeed,  sorrow  for  his  forfeiture,  but  not  for 
the  dnfdl  levity  by  which  it  had  been  in- 
curred. They  were  ineffectual  (t.  e.  thoy  did 
not  lead  to  genuine  repentance)  because 
pable  of  true  repentance  "  {vide 
xii.  17). 

Ver.  89.— And  Isaae  hif  fkther  (moved  by 
the  tearftQ  earnestness  of  Esau)  answered 
and  laid  unto  him,  ―  still  speaking  under 
inspiration,  though  it  is  doubtful  •  • 
what  he  spoke  was  a  real,  or  only 
parent,  blessing—  (vide  ti^/ra)  — 


Esau  was  incapable 
Delitzsch  on  Heb.  xii. 


whether 
an  ap- 

_  ―  _  Behold, 

thy  dwelling  be  the  IbtneM  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  lieayen : 

Literally, 
places)  qfthe 
luaven:  a  subsl 

poral  blessing   

with  certain  impoi 

the  omission  of  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  at 
•f  the  name  of  Elohim  at  the 


the  ft 
and 

repe^tion 
wed  on  Jacob  (， 
iatioi 


the  dew  of 
of  the  tem- 
b  (ver.  28), 
ins,  such  as 


the  close,  and  oi 
commencement,  of  the  benediction  (Vulgate, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Ainsworth,  Rosenmuller, 
' Speaker's  Comment^');  though,  by 
signing  to  the  preposition  a  privi  * 
than  a  p«rtitiy( 

  \away 

til  thy 


•  j  it  is 

formed  into  "a modified  cui 


er, 

w     ,  08- 

rather 
ily  tran8- 


to 


from,  thefatneues  of  the 
dweUinq  be,  meaiung  1 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  descendants  of  Esau 
sihcald  be  located  in  a  sterile  region  (Tuch, 
Knobel,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Eeil,  EaUsch,  Mur- 
phy). In  sappnort  of  this  latter  rendering  it  is 
urged  (1)  that  it  is  grammatically  admissible  ； 
(2)  that  it  corresponds  with  the  present  aspect 
of  Idumea,  which  is  "on  the  whole  a  dreary 
and  nnprodrictiye  land;"  (3)  that  it  agrees 
with  the  preceding  statement  that  every 
blessing  had  already  been  bestowed  upon 
Jacob  ；  and  (4)  that  it  explains  the  play  upon 
-  1  &tne88 "  and  "  dew,"  which  are 
losen  to  describe  a  state  of  matters  ez- 


the  words 
here  ch< 


trayellers  the 
of  Edom,  covered 
industrious 


actly  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  dc  

to  be  the  lot  of  Jacob.  On  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  fdt  to  be  somewhat  arbitraiy  to  ai  * 
to  the  preposition  a  partitive  sense  in 
28  and  a  privative  in  ver.  89.  Though 
called  in  later  times  (Mai.  i  8)  a  waste  and 
desolate  region,  it  may  not  have  been  origin 
ally  so,  or  only  in  compftrison  with  Canaan 
while  according  to  mod< 
glens  and  mountain  te】 
with  rich  soil,  only 
population  to  conyert  the  entire  region  into 
"  one  of  the  wealthiest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque,  countries  in  the  world." 

Ver.  40.— And  by  thy  gword  ihalt  tlum 
live,— -literally,  upon  thy  tword  shalt  thou 
60,  i  e.  thy  maintenance  shall  depend  on  thy 
sword  ；  a  prediction  that  Esau's  descendants 
atovld  be  a  warlike  and  tomnltaoiis  moplo 
of  predatory  habits  (ct  Josephns,  B.  t,  it. 
4)--Aiid  ihalt  Mm  thy  brother;— a  pre- 
diction afterwards  ftdfilled  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiv. 
47  ；  2  Sam.  viii  U ;  1  Kings  xL  16:  2 
Kings  xiv.  그  10  ；  2  Chron.  xx.  22—26)— 
and  it  ihall  eome  to  pan  wb«n  thou  thmlt 
liave  the  dominion,  that  thou  thmlt  break 
his  yoke  from  off  thy  neek.  The  verb  ᄀ VI, 
used  of  beasts  which  have  broken  the  yoke 
and  wander  freely  about  (Geseniua,  Fiint), 
appears  to  hint  at  an  incessant  restlessness 
on  the  part  of  Edom  while  under  Israel's  yoke 
which  should  eventually  terminate  in  regain- 
ing their  independence.  The  exact  render- 
ing of  the  clause  is  obscure,  but  perhaps 
means  that  when  Edom  should  roam  about 
as  a  fireebooter  (Longe),  or  should  revolt 
(Alford),  or  should  toss,  sliake,  or  straggle 
against  the  yoke  (Vulgate,  Eeil,  Hengsten- 
beig,  '  Speaker's  Commentary),  he  ahonld 
succeed.  Other  renderings  are,  when  thou 
shalt  bear  rule  (Kimchi),  when  thou  shalt 
repent  (Jarchi),  when  thou  shalt  be  strong 
(Samaritan),  when  thou  prevailest  (Muiphv^ 
when  thou  shalt  truly  desire  it  (Kahscn), 
when  tJiou  shalt  pull  aown  (LXX.)  ；  becaaae 
thou  art  restless  (Havernick). 


HOMILBTICS. 

Vers.  30—40. ― The  stolen  blessing:  a  domestic  drama. ~ 3.  I$aae  and  Etau^ 
or  the  hunter's  lamentation.  I.  Isaac's  startling  disco veby.  1.  Unexpectedly 
made.  The  return  of  Esau  from  the  hunting-field  with  a  dish  of  venison  was  a 
sudden  and  most  unpleasant  revelation  to  the  aged  patriarch,  showing  that  in  some 
inexplicable  manner  he  had  been  out-manoeuvred,  and,  as  it  were,  constrained  against 
hie  will  to  bestow  the  blessing  upon  Jk;ob.  So  in  common  life  it  is  not  unfrequently 
Been  that  the  unexpected  is  that  which  happens,  that  wicked  schemes  prove  abortiye, 
that  the  deceiver  is  himself  deceived ― "the  engineer  hoist  on  his  own  petard," and 
that  men  are  often  made  the  involuntary  and  unconscious  instruruents  of  farthering 
the  will  of  Heaven.  2.  Tremblingly  received.  ApprehendiDg  what  had  taken  place, 
the  blind  old  invalid  "  feared  a  great  fear  excee^Unjp^ly,"  saddened  with  an  inward 
horror,  not  through  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  or  indignation  at 
the  wicked  craft  and  heartless  duplicity  of  Bebekah's  favourite,  but  alarm  at  bk  own 
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sinful  intention  which  God  had  thus  mahifestly  seen  and  thwarted.  It  is  well  when 
the  soul  trembles  at  a  discovery  of  its  own  wickedness.  Gracious  souls  dread  nothing 
more  than  standing  on  the  verge  of  sin.  3.  Pathetically  acknotoledqed.  "Thy 
brother  came  with  subtilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing ； "  and,  "I  have 
blessed  him:  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  It  becomes  parents  to  commiserate 
their  children's  misfortunes,  and  especially  to  sorrow  if  they  miss  the  blessings  of 
salvation.  They  who  lack  these,  even  when  they  do  not  wish  to  obtain  them,  are 
objects  of  profoondest  pity.  4.  Meekly  acquiesced  in.  Becognising  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  Temarkable  transaction  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  with  true  humility 
and  faith  the  venerable  patriarch  bowed  before  the  will  of  the  Supreme.  Neither 
Esau^s  prayers  and  tears,  nor  his  own  paternal  affections,  could  stimulate  so  much 
as  a  wish  to  undo  what  had  been  done.  To  a  truly  pious  heart  the  will  of  God  is 
final.    "Thy  will  be  done  "  is  the  language  of  faith. 

II.  Esau's  sinqulab  behavioub.  1.  Sis  bitter  lamentation  for  himself.  Esau's 
"  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry  "  was  expressive  not  of  hecu^felt  grief  for  his  sinful 
levity  in  parting  wil£  the  birthright,  or  guilefnl  behaviour  in  attempting  to  secure 
the  blessing;  but  (1)  of  deep  mortification  at  being  oveivreached  by  his  crafty 
brother  ；  (2)  of  remorseful  chagrin  at  not  recovering  &e  blessiDg  he  had  practically 
sorrendered  in  the  Bale  of  the  birthright  ；  (3)  of  earnest  desire  to  induce  Isaao  to 
revoke  the  words  he  had  spoken.  The  repentance  which  he  sought  carefully  with 
tears  (Heb.  xii  17)  was  not  his  own  change  of  heart,  but  his  lather's  change  of 
mind.  2.  His  wrcUhful  indignation  against  his  brother.  "  Is  he  not  rightly  named 
Jacob  ？  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times."  A  statement  not  quite  accurate  ； 
but  angry  men  are  seldom  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  statement  ；  a  statement  also 
expressive  of  hatred  against  Jacob,  and  incensed  brotiiers  often  call  each  other  bad 
names.  Good  men  ahould  be  angry  and  sin  not.  Indignation,  even  when  righteous, 
should  be  restrained.  3.  HU  tearful  request  to  his  fcSher.  "  Bless  me,  me  also,  0 
my  father  ！  "  Having  lost  the  blessiDg  of  the  covenant,  he  was  still  desirous  of  poe- 
Bessing  some  sort  of  blessing.  Wicked  men  often  covet  the  material  advantages  of 
religion  who  have  no  desire  to  share  in  its  spiritual  enrichments. 

IIL  Isaac's  solemn  declaration.  1.  Of  Esau's  su^pection  to  Jacob.  "  Behold,  I 
have  made  him  thy  lord."  A  prediction  of  (1)  political  eubordination,  afterwards 
fulfilled  in  the  conquests  of  Israel;  and  (2)  of  possible  salvation  to  Esau  and  his 
descendants  through  believing:  recognition  of  the  spiritual  ascendancy  of  Jacob  and 
his  seed.  2.  Of  Smu's  portion  from  God.  (1)  A  fat  soil.  God  appoints  to  all 
men,  individnau  and  nations,  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  Inhabitants  of  fertile 
regions  have  a  special  call  to  thankfulness.  (2)  A  roving  life.  Though  the  warlike 
character  of  Esau's  descendants  was  of  God's  appointment  and  permission,  it  is  no 
just  inference  that  savage  tribes  are  as  useful  as  Uiose  of  settled  and  improved  habits, 
or  that  God  does  not  desire  the  difEosion  of  civilisation  and  the  elevation  of  the  race. 
J3)  Ultimate  independence.  Though  some  nations  have  been  placed  in  subjection,  it 
is  God's  will  that  all  should  aspire  to  freedom.  Reyolt,  rebellion,  insurrection  are 
sometimes  a  people's  highest  duty. 

Lessons  ： ― 1.  The  blessing  of  the  covenant  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  or  of  him 
that  ninneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.  2.  Those  who  despise  God's  salvation 
in  youth  cannot  always  obtain  it  in  manhood  or  age.  3.  Those  who  finally  come 
short  of  eternal  life  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  4.  No  one  need  sue 
in  vain  for  Heaven's  favour,  since  the  blessing  is  not  now  for  one,  but  for  all.  5. 
There  is  a  difference  between  penitence  and  remoree.  6.  Though  no  man  can  hope 
to  chaoge  the  mind  of  God,  it  is  within  the  power  of  all  men  to  desire  and  to  effect  a 
change  upon  their  own  hearts.  7.  The  prediction  of  a  nation's  or  a  person's  future 
does  not  interfere  with  the  free  operation  of  the  human  will. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Ver.  93.— Jacob's  deceit  ^JEsau  mpplanted.  In  this  familiar  narrative  the  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  distinguished  ： ― 

I.  Isaac's  kbbob ^ connecting  a  solemn  blessing  with  mere  gratification  of  the 
senses,  neglect  of  the  Divine  word,  favouritism  towards  the  son  Tens  worthy. 
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II.  Jacob's  subtiltt  and  selfishness.  The  birthright  had  been  sold  to  him  ；  he 
might  have  obtained  the  blessing  by  fair  agreement.  His  fear  of  Eaan  lay  at  the 
root  of  his  deceit  One  sin  leads  on  to  another.  Those  who  entangle  themselves 
with  the  world  are  involved  more  and  more  io  moral  evil. 

III.  RE6BEAUf8  affrction  was  perverted  into  unmotherly  partiality  and  nnwifelj 
treachery  to  Isaac.  The  son's  gailt  rested  much  on  the  motner's  shouldera,  for  she 
laid  the  plot  and  prepared  the  execution  of  it.  All  were  sad  examples  of  self- 
assertion  destroying  the  simplicity  of  faith.   And  yet 

IV.  The  covenant  God  over-rules  the  weakness  and  error  of  his  people.  The 
blessing  was  appointed  for  Jacob.  Although  pronounced  by  an  instrument  blind, 
foolish)  sinful,  deceived,  it  yet  is  the  blessing,  which,  having  been  lodged  in  Isaac, 
must  pass  on  to  the  true  heir  of  Isaac,  who,  according  to  the  promise  and  prediction, 
is  Jacob. 

V.  The  lower  character  and  standing  of  Esau  and  his  inferior  blessing  represents 
the  distinction  between  the  chosen  people  and  those  who,  while  not  included  in 
thb  ooMiroNWSALTH  of  Isbael,  may  yet  by  connection  and  intercourse  with  it  derive 
some  portion  of  tiie  Divine  benediction  from  it  Both  in  pre-Qiristian  and  Christian 
times  there  have  been  nations  thus  situated. 

VL  The  late  BBPBNTANOB  of  the  supplanted  Esau.  He  found  no  possibility  of 
airerting  the  consequences  of  his  own  error  (Heb.  xii.  17),  no  place  where  repentance 
would  avail  to  recover  that  which  was  lost  The  "  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry  " 
only  reveals  the  shame,  the  blessing  taken  away.  Those  who,  like  Esau,  despise  their 
place  in  the  family  of  God  are  driven  out  into  me  fierce  opposition  of  the  world  ；  "  by 
their  sword  "  they  most  live  and  "  serve  their  brethren." 

VIL  The  end  of  deceit  is  hatred,  passion,  fear,  flight,  individual  and  family 
disorder  and  suffering.  Yet  again  the  merciful  hand  interposes  to  over-rule  the  errors 
of  man.  Jacob's  flight  from  Esau^s  hatred  is  his  preservation  from  ungodly  alliance 
with  heathen  neighbours,  and  the  commencement  of  a  wholesome  coarse  of  dis- 
cipline by  which  his  character  was  purged  of  much  of  its  evil,  and  his  faith  deepened 
and  developed. ― R. 

Ver.  86. ― Unfaithfulness  in  believers.  "Is  not  he  rightly  named  Jacob?" 
Jacob,  Israel—how  widely  different  the  thoughts  sn^gested  bv  the  two  names. 
Both  tell  of  success.  But  one  is  the  man  of  craft,  who  takes  by  the  heel  to  trip 
up.  The  other,  as  a  prince  of  God  (cf.  Luke  i.  15),  prevails  trough  believing 
prayer.  Yet  Jacob  became  Israel,  and  Israel  had  once  been  Jacob.  The  plant 
of  faith  has  often  to  struggle  through  a  hard  soil.  To  understand  the  lessons  of 
his  life,  remember ― 1.  In  contrast  to  Esau,  he  was  a  man  of  faitb.  His  desire 
was  for  a  future  and  spiritual  blessing.  He  believed  that  it  was  to  be  his,  and  tiiat 
belief  influenced  his  lixe.  But ~ 2.  His  faith  was  imperfect  and  partial  in  its  oper- 
ation, and  this  led  to  inconsistencies  (c£  Matt  xiv.  29,  30  ；  Gal.  ii  12).  Naturally 
quiet,  his  life  was  passed  chiefly  at  home.  Godly  influences  undisturbed  by  outward 
life  taught  him  to  worship  God,  and  to  prize  his  promise.  But  he  had  not  proved 
his  armour  (cf.  1  Cor.  z.  12)  ；  and,  as  often  happens,  the  object  of  his  faith  was 
the  means  of  his  trial.  His  father's  purpose  in  favour  of  Esau  shook  his  faith  (cf. 
1  Pet  iv.  18).  He  yielded  to  the  suggestion  to  obtain  by  deceit  what  God  had 
promised  to  sAyq  (Isa.  lix.  1),  and  earned  his  brother's  taunt,  "  Is  not  he  rightly 
named  Jacob? "  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  failed  in 
faith.  Consider ~ 

I.  Thb  danger  of  belf-degbiying  (cf.  Ezek.  xiii.  10).  One  brought  up  among 
godly  influences  may  seem  to  possess  faith.  Ways  of  faith,  hopes  of  faith,  may  be 
familiar  to  him.  He  may  really  embrace  them,  really  desire  a  spiritual  prize.  But 
not  without  cause  are  we  warned  (1  Cor.  x.  12).  Some  plan  of  worldly  wisdom, 
some  point  of  self-seeking  or  self-indulgence,  attracts  him  ；  only  a  little  way  ；  not  into 
anything  distinctly  wrong.  Or  he  falls  into  indolent  self-sufficiency.  Then  there  is 
a  shrinking  from  close  walk  with  God.  Formality  takes  the  place  of  confidence. 
All  may  seem  outwardly  well  ；  but  other  powers  than  God，8  will  are  at  work  within. 
And  if  now  some  more  searching  trial  is|sentl  some  more  distinct  choice  between 
God  and  the  world,  a  self-satisfjiDg  plea  is  eadly  found.  And  the  self-deceit  which 
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led  to  the  fall  makes  it  unfelt  And  the  path  is  lighted,  but  not  from  God  (Isa. 
1. 11). 

II.  THB  HARM  DONE  TO  OTHBBS  BY  XJNFAITHPULNE88  of  Ghbistians  (d  Rom.  ii.  24  ； 
xiv.  16).  The  world  is  quick  to  mark  inconsistencies  of  believers.  They  form  an 
excuse  for  the  careless,  a  plea  for  disbelieving  the  reality  of  holiness.  And  for  weak 
Christians  they  throw  the  influence  of  example  on  the  wrong  side  (cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  9). 
Deeds  have  more  power  than  words  ；  and  the  course  of  a  life  may  be  turned  by 
some  thoughtless  yielding.  Nor  can  the  harm  be  undone  even  by  repentance.  The 
failure  is  visible,  the  oontrition  and  seeking  pardon  are  secret.  The  sins  of  good 
men  are  eagerly  retailed.  The  earnest  supplication  for  pardon  and  restoration  are 
known  to  few,  and  little  cared  for.  The  man  himself  may  be  forgiven,  and  rise 
stronger  from  his  fall  ；  but  the  poison  in  the  soul  of  another  is  still  doing  its  deadly 
work. 

III.  Thb  way  of  SAFETY.  Realise  the  living  Christ  (Ephes.  iii.  17).  Rules  of 
themselves  can  do  little  ；  but  to  know  the  love  of  Chnst,  to  boar  it  in  mind,  is 
power. ~ M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  41.— And  Emu  liated  Jacob— a  proof 

disap- 

withstanding  the  fact  that  he  too  had 


that  he  was  not  penitent,  however 
minted  and  remorseful,  (cf.  Obad.  1< 
John  iii  12,  15)— beeame  of  the  blesiiiig 
wherewith  his  fkther  blesied  1dm:— not> 


poi 
1 J 


inted  and  remorseful,  (cf.  Obad.  10,  11  ； 


ceived  an  appropriate  benediction  ；  a  display 
of  envy  as  well  as  wrath,  another  proof  of 
his  ungracious  character  (GaL  v.  21  ；  James 
iv.  5) » and  Etau  laid  in  his  hesrt, ~ t.  e. 
secretly  resolved,  though  afterwards  he  must 
have  communicated  his  intention  (vide  ver. 
42)— The  days  of  monrning  for  my  fkther 
are  at  hand.  The  LXX.  interpret  as  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  Esau  that  Isaac  might  speedily 
die,  in  order  that  the  fratricidal  act  ne  con- 
templated might  not  pain  the  old  man's 
heart;  another  rendering  (Ealisch)  under- 
stands him  to  say  that  days  of  grief  were  in 
store  for  his  &ther,  as  he  meant  to  slay  his 
brother  ；  but  the  ordinary  translation  seems 
preferable  (Rosramuller.  Keil,  Murphy,  et 
alii),  that  Esau  only  deferred  the  execution 
of  his  onlioly  purpose  because  of  the  near 
approach,  as  he  imagined,  of  his  father's 
death.  Isaac,  however,  lived  upwards  of 
forty  years  after  this.  Then  will  I  iUy  my 
Inrother  Jaeob.  That  which  reconciled  Isaac 
and  l8hmael  (ch.  xxv.  9),  the  death  of  a 
fi&tiber,  is  here  mentioned  as  the  event  which 
would  decisively  and  finally  part  Esau  and 
Jacob.  Esau's  murderous  intention  Calvin 
rogards  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  non-reality  of 
his  repentance  for  his  sin,  the  insincerity  of 
his  sorrow  for  his  fether,  and  the  intense 
malignity  of  his  hate  against  his  brother. 

Ver.  42.— And  these  (literally,  the)  words 
of  Esau  lier  eld«r  Mn  ware  told  to  Bebekah: 
—not  likely  by  revelation  (Augustine),  but 
by  some  one  to  whom  he  hiad  made  known 
his  secret  purpose  (Prov.  zxix.  11)— and  she 
■ent  and  called  Jaoob  lier  younger  ion  (to 
adyise  him  of  hk  danger,  being  apprehensive 


purpose 


lest  the  passionate  soul  of  the  enraged  hunter 
should  nnd  it  difficult  to  delay  till  Isaac's 
death),  and  said  unto  1dm,  Behold,  thj 
brother  Emh，  m  touching  thee,  doth  comfort 
•  leli;  purposing  to  kill  thee.  Literally, 
*i  thy  brother  Esau  taking  vengeance 
thee  (the  hithpael  of  DPI)  meaning  pro- 
perly to  comfort  oneself,  hence  to  satisfy 
one's  feeling  of  revenge)  by  killing  thee. 
The  translations  irttXtl  (LXX.)  and  minch 
tur  fVulgate),  besides  being  inaccurate, 
too  feeble  to  express  the  fratricidal  porp 
of  Esau. 

Vera.  48-— 45. How  therefore,  my  fonf 
obey  my  yoloe  ；  ―  i.t、  be  guided  by  my 
counsel  ；  a  request  Rebekah  might  perhaps 
feel  herself  justified  in  making,  not  only  by 
her  maternal  solicitude  for  Jacob's  weuare, 
but  also  from  the  successfol  issue  of  her 
previous  stratagem  (vide  on  ver.  8) ― and 
arise,  flee  thou ᅳ literally,  flee  for  thyself 
(cf.  ch.  xiL  1  ；  Numb.  xxiv.  11  ；  Amos  vii. 
12) <~ to  Laban  my  brother  to  Haran  (vide 
ch.  xl  31  ；  xxiv.  29)  ；  and  tarrj  with  him 
a  few  dmye,— literally,  days  some.  The  few 
days  eventually  proved  to  be  at  least  twenty 
years  (vide  ch.  xxxi  38).  It  is  not  probable 
that  Rebekah  ever  again  beheld  her  ravourite 
son,  which  was  a  signal  chastisement  for 
her  sinful  ambition  lor,  and  partiality  to- 
wards, Jacob— until  thy  brother's  ftiry  torn 
away;  until  thy  brother*!  anger  torn  awaj 
from  Uiee, ― the  rage  of  £sau  is  here  described 
by  two  different  words,  the  first  of  which, 
nprji  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  warm, 
sn^e8t8  the  heated  and  inflamed  condition 
of  Esau's  soul,  while  the  second,  from 
^lft  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils,  depicts 
the  yisible  manifestations  of  that  internal 
fire  in  hard  and  quick  breathing ~ and  lio 
forget  that  whioh  thou  hut  done  to  him. 
Bebekah  apparently  had  conveniently  be* 
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come  obliviotiB  of  her  own  share  in  the  trans- 
action by  which  Esau  had  been  wronged. 
Then  will  I  lend,  and  feteh  thee  from  thenoe 
― which  she  never  did.  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes.  Why  should  I  bo  depriyed 
alio  of  yon  both  in  one  dmv  1  /.  e.  of  Jacob 
by  the  hand  of  £sau,  and  of  Esau  by  the 
hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood  (ch.  iz.  6  ;  c£ 
2  Sam.  xiv.  6,  7  ；  Calvin,  Keil,  Rosenmiiller. 
Ealisch),  rather  than  by  his  own  fratricidal 
act,  which  would  for  ever  part  him  from 
Bebekah  (Lange). 

Ver.  46.— And  Bebekah  uid  to  Isaae 
(perhaps  already  discerning  in  the  contem- 
plated .  flight  to  Haran  the  prospect  of  a 
suitable  matrimonial  alliance  for  the  heir 
of  the  promise,  and  secretly  desiring  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thought  to  her  aged  husband), 


I  am  wetrjof  mj  life  beeame  of  th«  dan 
ten  of  Heth  ： ― referring  doubtless  to 
wives  (cf.  ch.  xxvi  85)  —if  jMob  take  i 
of  the  danghten  of  Heth,  giuh  m 
which  are  of  the  dmnghten  of  the 
what  good  ilutll  mj  life  do  met  Literally, 
for  what  to  me  l\fe,  i.  e.  what  happiness 
can  I  have  in  livinff?  It  is  impoBsible  to 
exonerate  Rebekah  altogether  from  a  chaico 
of  duplicity  even  in  tma.  Unqaestionably 
Esau's  wives  may  have  vexed  her,  and  her 
faith  may  have  perceived  that  Jacob's  wife 
must  be  souffht  for  amongst  their  own 
kindred  ；  but  her  secret  reason  for  sending 
Jacob  to  Haran  was  not  to  seek  a  wife,  as 
she  seems  to  liave  desired  Isaac  to  believe, 
but  to  elude  the  fury  of  his  incensed  brother. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  41 ~* 46. ― The  gtolm  Messing :  a  domestic  drama. L  Rebekah  and  Esau^ 
or  fratricide  frustrated.    I.  The  murderous  dbsiqn  of  Esau.    1.  The  ostensible 
reason*    "  Because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father  had  blessed  Jacob."  No 
ument  can  justify  wilful  and  deliberate  homicide  ；  least  of  all  an  excuse  so  lame 
1  feeble  as  that  of  Esau.    The  blessing  Jacob  had  obtained  was         ' '  '  ' 
himself  had  formerly  despised  and  practically  sold;    If  Jacob  had 


argi 
and 


one  which  he 

^  been  guilty  of 

stealing  it  from  him/as  he' imagined,  it  was  oiUy  what  he  had  been  attempting  to  do 
with  reference  to  Jacob.  Besides,  in  so  far  as  the  blessing  was  an  object  of  desire 
to  Esau,  viz.,  for  its  material  advantages,  he  had  himself  received  a  blessing  not 
greatly  dissimilar.  There  was  therefore  no  sufficient  cause  for  Esau's  hostility 
towards  his  brother.  2.  The  impelling  motive.  "  Hate  " ― the  essential  spirit  of 
murder  (Matt.  v.  22  ；  1  John  iii.  15^.  Esau's  causeless  hatred  of  Jacob  was  typical 
of  the  world's  enmity  against  the  CJnurch:  in  its  ground,  the  Church*  8  enjoyment  of 
the  blessing  ；  in  its  spirit,  bitter  and  implacable  ；  in  its  manifestation,  persecation 
and  oppression  (1  John  iii.  13).  3.  The  decorous  restraint.  "  The  days  of  mourn- 
ing for  my  father  are  at  hand  ；  then  will  I  slay  my  brother."  Wicked  men  who 
resist  all  the  influences  of  piety  are  not  always  able  to  surmount  the  barriers  of 
public  opinion.  Though  Esau  had  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  conscience  as  to 
killing  Jacob,  he  had  some  scruples  on  the  ground  of  decency  as  to  doing  it  while 
Iiis  father  lived.  Persons  who  have  no  religion  not  nnfrequently  do  homage  to  the 
appearance  of  religion.  4.^  The  providential  discovery.  Though  Esau  originally 
resolved  on  Jacob's  murder  in  secret,  he  appears  to  have  inadvertently  disclosed  hi 
purpose  to  another,  who  forthwith  communicated  his  intention  to  Rebekah.  Tboae 
who  have  secrets  to  keep  should  tell  them  to  no  one;  but  Divine  proTidence  has 
wisely  and  mercifully  arranged  that  guilty  secrets  should  be  ill  to  keep.  "  Maider 
will  out"  5.  The  inglorious  defeat.  The  information  brought  to  Rebekah  enabled 
her  to  counterwork  Esau's  design,  and  thus  a  second  time  was  Esau  outwitted  by  a 
woman.   It  is  obvious  that  some  sons  are  not  so  clever  as  their  mothers. 

II.  The  pbudbnt  counsel  op  Rebekah.  1.  Hastily  formed.  The  shrewd  sagacity 
of  Isaac's  wife  at  once  perceived  an  outlet  from  the  snare.  The  woman's  wit  that 
had  cheated  Isaac  was  not  likely  to  be  baffled  with  blustering  Esau.  Calling  Jacob 
from  the  herds,  she  told  him  of  his  brother's  murderous  design,  and  detailed  her  own 
scheme  for  his  protection.  2.  Clearly  explained.  He  should  immediately  betake 
himself  to  Haran,  and  seek  shelter  for  a  season  beside  his  uncle  Laban  and  his 
cousins.  Though  Rebekah  does  not  mention  the  propriety  of  looking  for  a  wife,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  possibility  of  Jacob's  finding  one  was  present  to  her  thoughts. 
8.  okHfully  urged.  Arguments  were  not  long  in  coming  to  Bebekah's  >aid.  (1) 
His  brother's  anger  would  soon  burn  out.  (2)  His  absence  accordingly  would  not 
'   '        (3)  If  he  did  not  go  he  was  certain  to  be  killed,  in  which  case 


require  to  be  long. 
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Esau  would  fall  a  victim  to  judicial  retribution,  and  she,  a  heart-broken  mother, 
would  be  deprived  of  both  her  sons  in  one  day.  (4)  She  was  his  mother,  and  her 
advice  should  be  received  with  filial  reverence  and  submission.  4.  Adroitly  carried 
through.  Securing  her  son's  compliance,  there  was  still  the  difficulty  how  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  Isaac.  This  she  does  by  leading  Isaao  himself  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  Jacob's  going  north  to  Padan-aram  in  search  of  a  wife  ；  and  to  this  she 
turns  the  thoughts  of  Isaac  by  expressing  the  hope  that  Jacob  will  not  imitate  his 
brother  by  marrying  daughters  ox  the  land,  a  calamity,  she  informs  her  husband, 
which  would  render  her  already  miserable  life  scarcely  worth  retaining.  It  was 
prudent  in  Rebekah  to  direct  the  mind  of  Isaac  to  the  propriety  of  getting  Jacob 
married,  but  there  is  not  wanting  a  trace  of  that  craftiness  which  was  Rebekah's 
peculiar  infirmity. 

Learn ― 1.  That  the  world's  hostility  to  the  Church  is  wholly  unreasonable  and 
unjustifiable.  2.  That  wicked  devices  against  God's  people  are  sure  eventually  to 
be  overturned.  3.  That  bad  men  sometimes  wear  a  semblance  of  religion.  4.  That 
good  mothers  grieve  for  the  wickedness  of  bad,  and  work  for  the  safety  of  good, 
sons.  5.  That  while  wicked  matches  in  their  children  are  a  burden  to  gracious 
parents,  it  should  be  a  parent's  aim  to  secure  pious  wives  for  their  sons,  and  Chris- 
tian husbands  for  their  daughters. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  46. ― Rebekah^  the  disappointed.  "  What  good  shall  my  life  do  me  ？  "  Rebekah 
as  a  mother  doubtless  promised  herself  much  joy  in  her  children.  They  grew  up. 
£8au  becomes  wayward,  Jacob  becomes  a  wanderer.  Rebekah  yielded  to  favourit- 
ism (ver.  13),  and  schemed  to  carry  her  point.  She  cherished  a  treacherous  spirit, 
and  led  Jacob  to  sin.  She  was  ambitious  not  for  herself,  but  for  Jacob.  Tois  is 
like  woman  ；  she  lives  in  others.  She  was  reckless  as  to  results,  but  when  thev  came 
she  found  them  bitter.  "  She  loved  Jacob  more  than  truth,  more  than  God.  This 
was  idolatry.  No  wonder  she  utters  the  exclamation,  "  What  good  shall  my  life  do 
me  ？  "  She  was  a  disappointed  woman.  Her  favourite  eon  was  in  hiding  rrom  the 
wrath  of  a  wronged  brother,  and  Esau  was  indifferent  towards  her  and  angry.  I£ 
life  is  not  to  be  a  disappointment  we  must  beware  of ― 

L  Unscbdpulotjb  scheming. 

II.  APFECTION8  THAT  CARE  MORE  FOB  HAPPINE88  THAN  HONOUR. 

III.  Of  idolatry,  covbtousness,  and  neglect  op  God's  claims. 

IV.  Or  IGNORING  THB  BIGHTS  OF  OTHEBS. 

V.  Of  IGNORANGB  AS  TO  THE  TRUE  ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Bebekah  began  well.  Her  advent  unto  the  encampment  was  a  "comfort"  to 
Isaac  She  seems  to  have  been  "  weary  of  life,"  and  asks  "  what  good  it  shall  do 
her."  Some  who  ask  at  this  day  "  whether  life  is  worth  living  "  may  find  a  suggestion 
in  Bebekah,8  conduct  as  to  the  reason  wherefore  they  ask  the  question. ― H. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  And  Isaae  (recognising  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  Bebekah^s  suggestion  that 
a  briae  snoald  now  be  sought  for  him  whom 
Ood  lnd  bo  unmistakably  declared  to  be  the 
heir  of  the  theocratic  promise)  called  Jaoob 
(to  his  bed-side),  and  blested  him,— in  en- 
larged form,  renewing  the  benediction  pre- 
viously given  (ch.  xxrii  27) ~~ and  uid  onto 
him,  Thou  tlialt  not  Uke  a  wifo  of  the 
dang:hteri  of  Canaan  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  8).  Inter- 
marriBfle  with  the  women  of  the  land  was 
expready  forbidden  to  the  tlieocratio  heir. 


while  his  attention  was  directed  to  hia 
mother's  kindred. 

Ver.  2.— AriM,  go  to  Padan-aram  (vide 
ch.  xxiv.  10  ；  xxv.  20  ；  xxvii.  43),  to  the 
home  of  Bethnel  thy  mother'!  fitther  ；— 
(vide  ch.  xxiv.  24).  If  yet  alive,  Bethnel 
must  Iuitb  been  very  old,  shioe  he  was  Isaac's 
cousin,  and  probably  born  many  years  be. 
fore  the  son  of  Abraham— and  take  thee  a 
wife  from  thenoe— though  Isaac's  wife  was 
found  for  him.  he  does  not  think  of  imitating 
AbnLham  ana  despatching  another  Eliezer 
in  search  of  a  spouse  for  Bebekah* &  son. 
Probab^r  he  saw  &at  Jaoob  ooold  attend  to 
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■  brother  (t 

to 

which  mii 
same  】 


busineM  sufficiently  without  aasistaaoe 
om  others ^~ of  the  dmvgliterf  of  IaInui  thj 

Tide cn.  xxiv.  29).  "Isaac 
no  doubt  of  Jacob's 
vuvi^wb.  wuiuxi  wi^ub  be  the  more  probable 
since  the  same  reason  which  kept  Jacob  from 
marrying  in  Canaan  might  provent  Laban's 
danghten  from  being  married  in  Haran,  the 
worshippers  of  the  Lord  being  few  "  (Inglis). 

Ver.  8.— And  Ood  Almighty— £1  Shaddai 
Mde  ch.  xvii  1)— bleM  thee,— the  Abra- 
namio  benediction  in  its  fullest  form  was 
given  by  £1  Shaddai  (vide  ch.  xvii  1—8)— and 
nutka  thM  frnitftil,  and  mnltlidy  thee,  that 
tlioii  majett  be— literally,  and  thou  9haU 
become  (or  grow  to)— a  midtitiidt— an  assem- 
bly, or  congregation,  or  crowd  called  together, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  call  together  (Gese- 
niu8),  or  to  sweep  up  tojgether  (Fiiret)  ；  cor- 
responding to  Ugktiaia  in  Greek—of  people. 

ver.  4. —And  give  thee  the  bleadng  of 
AbnhAait— i>  e.  promised  to  Abraham  {vide 
ch.  xii.  2;  xxii  17,  18).  The  additions  of 
rov  warp6g  fiov  (LXX),  y2K  =  tov  warpbt 
eov  (Samaritan),  are  unwarranted —— to  thee, 
and  te  thy  ieed  with  th«e;  that  thon  maymt 
inherit  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  ftranger, 
" literally,  the  land  of  thy  iqjoumings  (ch. 
xvii  8)— whieli  Ood  Mye  unto  Abraham— 
bv  promiBe  (ct  ch.  xu.  7  ；  xiii  15  ；  xv.  7, 
18  ；  xvii  8). 
Ver.  6.  —  And  Isaac  lent  away  Jaoob 


(Rebekah  only  counselled,  Isaac  commanded)  s 
and  lie  w«nt  to  Ptdan-trun  vato  IaImb,  mb. 
of  Bethnel  the  SyrUa  {vide  Ho 
the  brother  of  Bebekih*  Jaoob 
mother.  The  historian  here  _ 
tionally  gives  the  first  place  to" , 
Vera.  6— 9.— Wlwn  (literally, 
mw  that  Isaae  had  blesied  Jaeob,  and  toU 
him  away  to  Padfta-anin,  to  take  him 
wilb  from  thenoe;  and  that  m  he  bletsed 
him  lie  ^ave  him  a  charge,  —literally,  in 
his  blemng  him  (forming  a  parenthesis), 
and  he  commanded  him ―  taying,  Thorn 
shalt  not  take  a  wilb  of  the  dmnghtert  of 
Canaan;  and  that  (literally,  and)  Jaeob 
obeyed  his  father  and  hit  mother,  and  was 
gone  (or  went)  to  Padan-arain;  and  B 
seeing  that  (more  correctly,  saw  that) 
danghtert  of  Canaan  pleated  not  (lit 
were  evil  in  the  eyes  of)  Iiaae  hit  lkti 
then  (literally,  and)  went  Etau  unto  Ii " 
(t.  e.  the  family  or  tribe  of  Ishmael,  \ 
in  this  likely  to  please  his  fkther),  aa 
onto  the  wivei  which  he  had  (so  that  they 
were  neither  dead  nor  divorced)  Mahalath 
(called  Bfuliemath  in  ch.  xxxvi  3)  th» 
dmuglit«r  of  Tthm^ftT  (and  therefore  Esau's 
hal?cou8in  by  the  father's  side,  Ishmael, 
who  was  now  dead  thirteen  yeare,  having 
been  Isaac's  half-brother)  Abraham's  Mm, 
the  lister  of  Heb^joth, ᅳ Ishmael's  fiistbom 
[vide  ch.  xxv.  13)— to  be  his  wild. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—9. ― Jacob  and  Esau,  or  diverging  paths*  I.  Jacob's  joubnby  to 
Padan-abah.  1.  The  path  of  duty.  Entered  on  in  obedience  to  his  mother's  wish 
and  his  father's  commandment,  it  was  an  evidence  of  filial  piety.  It  is  the  token  of 
a  good  son  that  he  "hears  the  instruction  of  his  &ther}  and  forsakes  not  the  law  of 
his  mother  "  (Prov.  i.  8).  Sons  come  to  mature  age  should  respect  and,  where  not 
inconsistent  with  allegiance  to  God,  yield  submission  to  parental  authority  (Prov.  vi. 
20  ；  Mai.  i.  6  ；  Ephes.  vi.  1 ― 3).  2.  The  path  o/bUssina.  The  benediction  alreadj 
bestowed  upon  Jacob  was  repeated  with  greater  amplitude  and  tenderness  before  he 
left  the  patriarchal  tent.  Happy  the  youth  who  enters  upon  life's  journey  conying 
on  his  head  and  in  his  heart  a  father's  blessing  ！  much  more  who  goes  forth  beneath 
the  canopy  of  Heaven's  benediction !  and  this  is  ever  the  experience  of  him  who 
travels  by  the  way  of  filial  obedience.  Pious  children  seldom  fail  to  come  to  honour, 
and  never  want  the  favour  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  xxxvii.  26  ；  Prov.  iv.  20 ~ 22  ；  viii.  32). 
3.  The  path  of  promue.  In  addition  to  his  father's  blessing  and  the  Almighty's 
benediction,  Jacob  carried  with  him  as  he  left  Beersheba  the  promise  of  a  seed  and 
an  inheritance  to  be  in  due  time  acquired  ；  and  in  like  manner  now  has  the  saint 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  to  cheer  him  in  his  heavenward  pilgrimage, 

？ romises  the  full  realisation  of  which  is  attainable  only  in  the  future  (John  xiv.  2  ； 
Pet.  i.  4).  4.  The  path  of  hope.  8ad  and  eorrowral  as  Jacob's  heart  must  have 
been  as  he  kissed  his  mother  and  bade  farewell  to  Isaac,  it  was  at  least  sustained  by 
pleasant  expectation.  Gilding  the  horizon  of  his  future  was  the  prospect  of  a  wife 
to  love  as  Isaac  liad  loved  Rebekah,  and  to  be  the  moUier  of  the  se^l  of  promise. 
So  the  pathway  of  the  children  of  promise,  though  often  painful,  arduous,  and  pro- 
tracted, is  always  lighted  by  the  star  of  hope,  and  always  points  to  a  bright  and 
beautiful  beyond. 

II.  Esau's  mabbiags  with  Mahalath.   1.  The  way  of  sin.   His  foimer  wives 
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being  neither  dead  nor  divorced,  the  conduct  of  Esau  in  adding  to  them  a  third  was 
wrong.  2.  The  way  of  shame.  In  the  selection  of  Ishmaers  daughter  he  hoped  to 
please  his  father,  but  was  apparently  indifferent  about  the  judgment  of  either 
Kebekah  or  Jehovah.  Daring  transgressors,  like  Esau,  rather  glory  in  tibeir  shame 
than  feel  abashed  at  their  wickedness.  3.  The  way  of  sorrow.  If  not  to  himself  ,  at 
least  to  his  pious  parents,  this  fresh  matrimonial  alliance  could  not  fail  to  be  a  grief. 
The  daughter  of  Ishmael  was  certainly  better  than  a  daughter  of  the  Hittites,  being 
almost  as  near  a  relative  on  Isaac's  side  as  Rachel  and  Leah  were  on  Rebekah's  ；  but, 
unlike  Rachel  and  Leah,  who  belonged  to  the  old  family  stock  (the  Terachites)  in 
Mesopotamia,  Mahalath  descended  fiom  a  branch  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
Abrabamic  tree. 

Learn ― 1.  The  care  which  pious  parents  should  take  to  see  their  sons  well  married. 
2.  The  piety  which  children  should  delight  to  show  to  their  parents.  3.  The  con- 
nection which  snbsists  between  true  religion  and  prosperity.  4.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  sin  to  produce  shame  and  sorrow.  5.  The  wickedness  of  violating  God'0 
law  of  marriage. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 ― 9. Life  with,  and  life  without,  God.  The  divergence  of  the  two  repre- 
sentative men  is  seen  in  this  short  statement  of  their  marriage  relations.  1. 
Domestic  life  under  the  blessing  of  God  and  apart  from  that  blessing.  2.  The 
true  blessing  is  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  the  blessing  which  God  has  already  pro- 
vided, promised,  and  secured.  3.  The  heir  of  the  blessing  must  be  sent  away  and 
learn  by  experience  how  to  use  it.  4.  The  disinherited  man,  who  has  scorned  his 
opportunity,  cannot  recover  it  by  his  own  devices.  Esau  is  still  Esau.  Polygamy 
was  suffered,  but  sever  had  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it ― B. 


EXPOSITION, 


Ver.  10.— And  Jaeob  went  ont  from  Beer- 
•hebai  ―  in  obedience  tp  his  father's  com- 
mandment to  seek  a  wife  (ver.  2),  but  also 
in  compUance  with  his  mothers  counsel  to 
evade  the  wroth  of  Esau  (ch.  xxvii.  4S  ；  cf. 
Hosea  xii  12.  On  Beersheba  vide  ch.  xxL 
81  ；  xxvi.  83 » and  went  towards  Haran ― 
probably  along  the  route  traversed  by  Abra- 
ham's servant  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  10). 

Ver.  11.— And  he  lighted  npon 
f  laee, ᅳ literally,  he  struck  upon  the 
t.  e.  either  the  place  best  suited  for 


mentioned  (Keil,  Wordsworth,  '  Speaker's 
Commentary').  Situated  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  about  three  hours  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  was  not  reached  after  one,  but  after 
fleveTal  days'  journey  (c£  ch.  zzii.  4) ~ and 


tarried  there  all  night,  beoaiue  the  inn 

was  tat  ； ~ being  either  remote  from 
Lqz  when  overtaken  by  darkness,  or  unwill- 


ing to  enter  the  town  ；  not  because  he  hated 
the  inhabitants  (Josephus),  but  because  he 
was  a  stranger— and  he  took  of  the  Btonet 
of  that  plaev— t.  e.  one  of  the  stones  {vide 
ver.  18).  "The  track  (of  pilgrims)  winds 
through  an  uneven  valley,  covered,  as  with 
grayortonee,  by  lai^e  sheets  of  bare  rock  j 


some  few  here  and  there  standing  up  like  the 
cromlech8  of  Druidical  monuments "  (Stan- 
ley's f  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  219  ；  cf.  '  Lec- 
tures on  Jewish  Church,'  p.  59) 느 and  put 
them  for  his  pillows, literally,  and putYor 
his  head-bolster,  the  word  signifying  that 
which  is  at  the  head  of  any  one  (cf.  1  Sam. 
xix.  13  ；  xxvi  7,  11,  16  ；  1  Kings  xix.  6) ― 
and  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep  (cf.  ch. 
xix.  4  ；  1  Sam.  iii.  5,  6,  9). 

Ver.  12.— And  he  dreamed.  This  dream, 
which  has  been  pronounced  "  beautifully 
ingenious,"  "  clever,"  and  "  philosophical, 
the  work  of  a  later  Hebrew  poet,  and  not 
of  Jacob  (De  Wette),  was  not  wonderful  con- 
sidering the  state  of  mind  and  body  in  which 
he  most  have  been —— fatigued  by  travel,  sad- 
dened by  thoughts  of  home,  doubtless  medi- 
tating on  his  mother,  and  more  than  likely 
pondering  the  great  biBnediction  of  his  aged 
and,  to  all  appearance,  dying  father.  Yet 
while  these  circumstances  may  account  for 
the  mental  framework  of  the  dream,  the 
dream  itself  was  DiviDely  sent.  And  behold 
a  ladder ~~ the  rough  stones  of  the  mountain 
appearing  to  form  themselves  into  a  vast 
staircase  (Stanley,  Bush)  ―  let  np  on  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven: 
― symbolically  intimating  the  &ct  of  a  real, 
oniuterrapted,  and  close  communication  be- 
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tween  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  particular 
between  God  in  his  glory  and  man  in  his 
solitude  and  sin—aad  behold  the  angelf  of 
Qod— literally,  the  meuenger$  of  Elohim, 
i  e.  the  angels  (Pa  ciii.  20,  21  ；  civ.  4  ； 
Heb.  i  14)— ageendin^  and  deieending  on  it 
""서 vide  John  i.  51,  which  showa  that  Christ 
regarded  either  the  ladder  in  Jacob*s  vision 
as  an  emblem  of  himself,  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  (Calvin,  Luther,  Ains- 
worth,  '  Speaker's  Commentary,'  Murphy), 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  Jacob  himsolf  as 
a  type  of  him,  the  Son  of  man,  in  whom  the 
living  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven 
depicted  in  the  vision  of  the  angel-trodden 
staircase  was  completely  fulfilled  (Hengsten- 
herg,  Baumgarten,  Lange,  Bush). 

Yer.  13.— And,  behold, ― "the  dream-vision 
is  so  glorious  that  the  narrator  represents  it 
by  a  uireefold  "(Lange)— the  Lord  stood 
above  it,— the  change  in  the  Divine  name  ia 
not  to  be  explained  by  aflsigning  vers.  13 ~ 
16  to  the  Jehonstic  editor  ffiich,  Bleek) 
or  to  a  subsequent  redactor  (Davidson),  since 
witiiout  it  the  Elohistic  document  would  be 
abrupt,  if  not  incomplete  (Ealiscb),  but  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  general 
providence  of  the  Deity  over  his  creatuie 
man,  but  the  special  superintendence  of  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  over  his  chosen 
people,  that  the  symbolic  ladder  was  intended 
to  depict  (Hengstenberg)— and  said,  I  am 
the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and 
the  Ood  of  Isaac :  —thus  not  simply  proclaim- 
ing his  personal  name  Jehovah,  but  au- 
nooncing  himaelf  as  the  Elohim  who  had 
solemnly  entered  into  .  covenant  with  his 
ancestors,  and  who  had  now  come,  in  virtue 
of  that  covenant,  to  renew  to  him  the  pro- 
mises he  had  previously  given  them— the 
land  whereon  tnoa  liett,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed— given  to  Abraham,  ch. 
ziii.  15  ；  to  Isaac,  ch.  xxvi  8. 

Ver.  14.— And  thy  seed  ihall  be  M  the 
doit  of  the  earth,  —promised  to  Abraham, 
ch.  xiii.  16  ；  to  Isaac,  under  a  different 
emblem,  ch.  xxvi.  4— and  thou  thalt  spread 
abroad  (literally,  break  forth)  to  the  weit, 
and  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
south (cf.  ch.  xiii.  14  ；  Deut  ziL  20). 
In  its  ultimate  significance  this  points  to 
the  world-wide  universality  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  (Murphy)— and  in  thee  and  in  tlij 
teed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed  (vide  ch.  xii  3  ；  xviii.  18  ；  xxil  18 
(Abraham)  ；  xxvi  4  (Isaac). 

Ver.  15.— And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee, ― 
spoken  to  Isaac  (ch.  xxvi  24)  ；  again  to 
J 뇨 cob  (ch.  xxxi  S)  ；  afterwards  to  Christ's 
disciples  (Matt  xxviii.  20) ~ and  will  keep 
thee  in  all  places  whither  tiion  ffoett, ― liter- 
ally, in  au  thou  goest  ~  in  all  thy  goings 
(cf.  ch.  xlviii.  16  ；  Ps.  exxi  5，  7,  8) ― and 
will  bring  t\m  agkin  into  thia  land  ；— equi- 


yalent  to  an  intimation  that  his  present 
journey  to  Padan-anni  was  not  without  the 
Divine  sanction,  thouch  apparently  it  had 
been  against  the  will  of  God  that  Isaac 
should  leave  the  promised  land  {vide  ch. 
xxiv.  6,  8)— for  I  will  not  leave  thet,— a 
promise  afterwards  repeated  to  Israel  (Dent, 
xzxi.  6,  8),  to  Joshua  (ch.  i  5),  to  Solon 
(1  Chron.  xxviii  20),  to  the  poor  and  no 
(18a.  zli  17),  to  Christians  (Heb.  xiii 
until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  i  _ 
to  thee  of— cf.  Balaam's  testimony  to  the 
Divine  faithftdness  (Numb.  xxiiL  19),  and 
tua's  (ch.  zxi.  45),  and  Solomon's  (1 

ᅳ  viiL  66).    It  is  impossible,  in  r  

 ith  this  sublime  theophany 

Jacob  at  Bethel,  not  to  recall  1 
Divine  manifestation  vouchsafed  to  Abrahtm 
beneath  the  starry  firmament  at  Hebron 
{vide  ch.  xv.  1). 

Ver.  16.— And  Jacob  awak»d  out  «f  Us 
sleep  (during  which  he  had  seen  and  talked 
with  Jehovah),  and  he  udd,  8orelj  the  Lord 
ii  in  thif  plaoe;  and  I  knew  it  not  Jacob 
does  not  nere  learn  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  omnipresence  for  the  first  time  (Kno- 
bel)，  but  now  discoven  that  the  covenant 
God  of  Abraham  revealed  himself  at  other 
than  consecrated  places  (Boeenmiiller,  Keil, 
Lange,  Murphy)  ；  or  perhaps  simply  givee 
expression  to  nis  astonishment  at  finding 
that  whereas  he  fancied  himself  alone,  he 
was  in  reality  in  the  company  of  God- 
plus  adeptum  ease  quom  sperare 
fuisset  (Calvin). 

Ver.  17.— And  he  was  afraid, ~> eo  were 
Moses  (Exod.  xz.  18, 19),  Job  (ch.  xiii  6,  6), 
Isaiah  (ch.  vi  5),  Peter  (Luke  v.  8),  John 
(Rev.  i  17,  18),  at  similar  discoveries  of  the 
Divine  presence— and  said,  How  dreadAU  is 
this  place  ！ —— t.  t、  how  to  be  feared  ！  how 
awe-inspiring  ！  fofitpog  (LXX.),  terribilts 
(Vulgate)— thif  is  none  other  bnt  the  home 
of  Ood,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  Not 
literally,  bat  figuratively,  the  place  where 
God  dwells,  and  the  entrance  to  nis  glorious 
abode  (Eeil)  ；  the  idea  that  Jacob  was  "  made 
aware  by  the  dream  that  he  had  slept  on 
one  of  those  favoured  spots  singled  oat  for  a 
future  sanctuary,  and  was  fearfol  th&t  he 
had  sinned  by  employing  it  for  a  profane 
purpose  "  (Kalisch),  being  &nciftd. 

ver.  18. ~ And  Jacob  rote  np  early  in  the 
morning  (c£  ch.  xix.  27  ；  xxii  8),  and 
took  the  itone  that  he  had  put  for  his  ] 
lows  {vide  8upra\  and  Mt  it  np  for  a  p" 
ᅳ literally,  set  it  up,  a  pillar  (or  somet]  _ 
set  upright,  hence  a  statue  or  monument)! 
not  as  an  object  of  worship,  a  sort  of  fetiaT 
but  as  a  memorial  of  the  vuion  (Calvin,  Ke: 
Maiphy  ；  ct  ch.  xzxi.  45  ；  zzxv.  14  ；  " 
iv.  5,  20  ；  xxiv.  "26  ；  1  Sam.  vii.  12^- 

poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it   Quasi  si^  

cansecraHonis  (Oalvio),  and  not  becaoM  h« 


— « 
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regarded  it  as  in  itself  invested  with  any  de- 
gree of  sanctity.  The  worship  of  sacred  stones 
(Bffitylia),  afterwards  prevalent  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Ger- 
m,  though  by  some  (Euenen,  Oort  ；  vide 
he  Bible  for  Young  People/  vol.  i.  p.  231) 
ded  as  one  of  the  primeval  forms  of 
tiip  among  the  Hebrews,  was  expressly 
interdicted  by  the  law  of  Moses  (cf.  Ezod. 
zxiiL  24  ；  xxziv.  13  ；  Levit  xxvi.  1  ；  Deut 
xii.  3  ；  xvi  22).  It  was  probably  a  heathen 
imitation  of  the  rite  here  recorded,  though 
by  some  authorities  (Keil,  Knobel,  Lange) 
tne  Bsetylian  worship  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  chiefly  with  meteoric  stones  which 
were  supposed  to  have  descended  from  some 
divinity  ；  as,  e.  g,  ，  the  stone  in  Delphi  sacred 
to  Apollo  ；  that  in  £mesa,  on  the  Orontes, 
consecrated  to  the  sun  ；  the  angular  rock  at 
Pesfliniis  in  Phiygia  worshipped  as  hallowed 
by  Cybele  ；  the  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  believed  to  have  been  brought  from 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel  {vide  Kalisch  in 
loco).  That  the  present  narrative  was  a  late 
invention,  "  called  into  existence  by  a  de- 
sire "  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  prophete 
of  Yahweh  (Jehovah)  "  to  proclaim  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  and  to 
make  a  sacred  stone  harmless "  (*Tlie  Bible 
for  Young  People,'  vol.  i.  p.  231) ,  is  pure 
assumption.  The  circumstance  that  the  usage 
here  mentioned  is  nowhere  else  in  Scripture 
countenanced  (except  in  ch.  mv.  14,  with 
reference  to  this  same  pillar)  forms  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  narrative 
{vide  Havernicl?s  '  Tntrod./  §  20). 
Ver.  19.  And  he  called  the  name  of 
plaoe  Bethel  ―  i  e.  house  of  God. 
«Diniiller  and  Kalisch  find  a  connection 
Mreen  Bethel  and  Bsetylia,  the  former  re- 
w  iing  Bsetylia  as  a  corruption  of  Bethel, 
and  the  latter  viewing  Bethel  as  the  Hebra- 
ised  form  of  Bsetylion.  Keil  objects  to  both 
that  the  interchange  of  r  in  fiairdXiov  and 
$  in  BmOtiX  would  De  perfectly  inexplicable. 
On  the  site  of  Bethel  (Beitin)  vide  ch.  xii.  8. 
But  the  name  of  that  city  was  called  Lni 
at  the  first  Originally  the  Canaanitish 
town,  built  According  to  Calvin  after  this 
event,  was  called  Luzt  or  "almond  tree,"  a 
name  it  continued  to  bear  until  the  conquest 
(Judges  i  23).  From  the  circumstances  re- 
corded in  the  narrative,  Jacob  called  the 
spot  where  he  slept  (in  the  vicinity  of  Luz) 
Bethel ― the  designation  afterwards  extend- 
ing to  the  town  (ch.  xxxv.  6).  Until  the 
conquest  both  titles  appear  to  have  been 
used— Luz  by  the  Canaanites,  Bethel  by  the 
Israelites*  "When  the  conquest  was  completed 
the  Hebrew  name  was  substituted  for  the 
Hittite,  the  sole  aurvivop  of  the  captured 
city  building  another  Luz  in  another  part  of 
the  country  (vide  Judges  i.  26). 
Vera.  20, 21.— And  Jaoob  vowed  a  vow,— 


not  in  any  mercenary  or  doubtful  spirit,  bnt 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  Divine 
mercy  (Calvin),  as  the  soul's  full  and  free 
acceptance  of  the  Lord  to  be  its  owb  God 
(Murphy),  as  the  instinctive  impulse  of  the 
new  creature  (Candlish)— saying,  If  (not  the 
language  of  uncertain^,  but  equivalent  to 
"  since,"  or  "  forasmuch  as  ； "  Jacob  by  faith 
both  appropriating  and  anticipating  the  ftQ- 
filment  of  the  preceding  promise)  God  (Elo- 
him  ；  for  the  reason  of  which  vide  infra) 
will  be  with  me, ~> as  he  has  promised  (ver. 
15),  and  as  I  believe  he  will— and  will  keep 
me  in  this  way  that  I  go, ~~ ft  particular  ap- 
propriation of  the  general  promise  (ver.  15) 
—and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  rai- 
ment to  vnt  on  (t.  e.  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  included,  though  not  specially  mentioned, 
in  the  preceding  promise),  so  that  I  oome 
again  to  myfather*!  home— also  guaranteed 
by  God  (ver.  15〉,  and  here  accepted  by  the 
patriarch ― in  peace  (i  e，  especially  free  from 
Esau's  avenging  threats)  ；  then  shall  the  Lord 
be  my  God— literally,  and  Jehovah  will  be 
to  me  for  Elohim  (Rosenmuller,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  Kalisch,  '  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary '),  though  the  received  translation  is  not 
without  support  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syriac, 
Calvin,  Michaelis,  Lange,  Murphy,  Words- 
worth) ；  but  to  have  bargained  and  bartered 
with  God  in  the  way  which  this  suggests 
before  assenting  to  accept  him  as  an  ol 
of  trust  and  worship  would  have  been  】 
less  than  criminal.  Accordingly,  the  clause 
is  best  placed  in  the  protasis  of  the  sentence, 
which  then  practically  reads,  "if  Elohim 
will  be  Jehovah  to  me,  and  if  Jehovah  will 
be  to  me  Elohim "  (vide  Hengstenbei^, 
'  Introduction,'  voL  i  p.  358). 

Ver.  22. ~~ And  (or  then,  the  apodosis  now 
commencing)  thif  itone  which  I  bave  Mt 
for  a  pillar  (vide  on  ver.  18)  ihidl  be  God's 
home ―  Bethel,  meaning  that  he  would 
afterwards  erect  there  an  altar  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Divine  worship  ―  a  resolution 
which  was  subsequently  carried  bat  (vide  cb. 
xxxv.  1,  15).  "The  pillar  or  cairn  or  crom- 
lech of  Bethel  must  have  been  looked  upon  by 
the  Israelites,  and  may  be  still  lookea  upon 
in  thought  by  us,  as  tne  precursor  of  every 
"house  of  God"  that  has  since  arisen  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  world ~ the  temple, 
the  cathedral,  the  church,  the  chapel  ；  nay, 
more,  of  those  secret  places  of  wordiip  that 
are  marked  by  no  natural  beauty  ana  seen 
by  no  human  eye "~ the  closet,  the  catacomb, 
tne  thoroughfare  of  the  true  worshipper " 
(Stanley's  *  Jewish  Church,'  lect  iii  p.  60). 
And  of  all  that  thou  ihalt  give  me  I  will 
inrely  give  the  tenth  onto  thee.  Literally, 
qivmgi  will  give  the  tenth  (d  ch.  xiv.  20) . 
The  case  of  Jacob  affords  another  proof  that 
the  practice  of  voluntary  tithing  was  known 
and  observed  antecedent  to  the  tune  of  Moses 
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HOMILETIGa 

Vers.  10— 22.— Ja(»5  at  Bethel,  or  heaven  opened.  I.  The  lonely  slkkpeb. 
1.  His  desolate  condition.  Exiled  from  home,  fleeing  from  the  murderous  resent- 
ment of  a  brother,  o'er-canopied  by  the  star-lit  firmament,  remote  from  human 
habitation,  and  encompassed  by  a  heathen  population,  on  the  bleak  summit  of  the 
Bethel  plateau,  upwaras  of  sixty  miles  from  Beersheba^  the  wandering  son  of  Isaac 
makes  nis  evening  couch  with  a  stone  slab  for  his  pillow,  an  emblem  of  many 
another  footsore  and  dejected  traveller  upon  life's  journey.  2.  His  inward  cogita- 
tions. The  current  of  his  thoughts  needs  not  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Mingling  with 
the  sadness  of  leaving  home,  and  the  apprehension  with  which  he  regarded  the 
uncertain  future,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  sense  of  security,  if  not  a  gleam  of  hope, 
arising  from  the  consciousness  that  he  carried  with  him  his  lather's  blessing  ；  in  this 
again  affording  a  reflex  of  most  men*s  lives,  in  which  ioy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear, 
continually  meet  and  strangely  blend.  3.  HU  heavenly  visitation.  If  the  dream  bj 
which  Jacob's  slumber  was  disturbed  was  occasioned  by  unusual  cerebral  excitement, 
if  its  psychological  framework  was  supplied  by  the  peculiar  colour  of  his  meditations, 
it  is  still  true  that  it  was  made  the  medium  of  a  Divine  theophany  and  revelation. 
8o  God,  who  is  "  never  far  from  any  one  of  us,"  is  specially  near  to  his  children  In 
solitude  and  sorrow,  "  in  dreams,  in  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falledi 
upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed,  opening  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealing  their 
instruction "  (Job  xxxiii.  15,  16). 

II.  The  midnight  dream.  1.  The  cdestial  vision.  (1)  A  ladder  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven  ；  suggesting  the  thought  of  an  open  pathway  of  commanication 
between  God  and  man,  and  in  particular  between  the  heirs  of  the  promise  and  their 
covenant  God.  (2〉  The  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  it  ；  symbol- 
ising God's  providential  government  of  the  world  by  means  of  the  celestial  hosts 
(Ps.  ciiL  20,  21 ;  civ.  4)，  but  especially  the  ministry  of  angels  towards  the  heira  of 
salvation  (Pa.  zci.  11  ；  Heb.  i.  14).  A  truth  hencdEorward  to  be  exemplified  in  the 
experience  of  Jacob,  and  afterwards  more  fully,  indeed  completely  and  ideally, 
realised  in  Christ  (3)  Jehovah  standing  above  it  The  situation  occupied  by  the 
symbolic  presence  of  Jehovah  was  designed  to  indicate  two  things  ：  fiinst,  that 
Jehovah  was  the  true  and  only  source  whence  blessing  could  descend  to  man  ；  an<L 
second,  that  the  pathway  which  had  been  opened  up  for  sinful  man  conducted 
straight  into  God's  immediate  presence.  Thus  it  was  a  visible  unveiling  of  the  grace 
and  glory  comprehended  in  the  covenant,  and  now  fully  revealed  by  the  gospel.  2. 
The  accompanying  voice.  (1)  Proclaiming  the  Divine  name,  as  the  covenant  God  of 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  of  which  the  New  Testament  interpretation  is  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JesoB  Christ,  the  true  seed  of  Abraham.  (2^  Renew- 
ing the  covenant  promises ― of  a  land,  of  a  seed,  of  a  blessing.  ^3)  Personally 
engaging  td  extend  to  Jacob  continual  attendance, ― "  Behold,  I  am  witn  thee," ~ con- 
stant protection, ― "and  will  keep  thee  in  all  thy  goings/1— complete  fidelity, ~ "I 
will  not  leave  thee,"  &c,  ；  in  all  which  again  the  voice  was  but  an  anticipatory  echo 
of  the  heavenly  voice  that  sounds  in  the  gospel. 

IIL  Thb  awe-steuck  awakenino.  1.  JDevotU  impression.  The  night  having 
passed  in  contemplation  of  the  unseen  world,  the  morning  found  the  startled  sleeper 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  supernatural  upon  his  soul,  which  filled  him  with  alarm. 
Even  to  God's  reconciled  children  awe-inspiring  (cf.  Job  zlii.  6  ；  Isa.  vi.  5  ；  Luke 
v.  8  ；  Rev.  i.  17),  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  Divine  presence  is  to  the  sinful  heart 
overwhelmingly  terrible.  2.  Reverent  adoration.  "This  is  none  other  but  the  house 
of  God  " ― implying  ideas  of  Dirine  residence, ~ "Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  ！ " ― 
Divine  provision, ― the  thoughts  of  "  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on  "  appear  to 
have  been  suggested  to  Jacob's  mind, —and  Divine  communion ― Jacob  realises  as 
never  before  the  conception  of  personal  intercourse  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  ； 
―"  and  the  gate  of  heaven  " ― in  which  lie  embedded  the  fundamentfld  notions  of 
nearness,  vision,  entrance.  3.  Grateful  commemoration.  (1)  He  sets  up  the  stone 
slab  on  which  his  head  had  rested  as  a  visible  memorial  of  the  sublime  transaction 
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which  had  there  occurred,  and  in  token  of  his  gratitude  pours  the  only  ffift  he  carried 
with  him  on  it,  viz.,  oil.  Sincere  piety  demands  that  Qod's  merciful  visitations  dbould 
]>e  remembered  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  offerings  of  the  choicest  and  best  of 
oar  possessions.  (2)  He  calls  the  name  or  the  place  Bethel :  in  the  mean  time  witii  a 
view  to  his  own  conifort  and  satisfaction,  but  also,  there  is  little  doubt,  with  an  eye 
to  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  his  descendants.  It  is  dutiful  in  saints  not 
only  to  rejoice  their  own  hearts  by  the  recollection  of  Divine  mercies,  but  also  to 
take  measures  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  them  to  future  generations. 

IV.  The  solemn  yow.  1.  Faith's  expectation.  In  a  spirit  not  of  mercenary 
stipulation,  but  of  believing  anticipation,  Jacob  expresses  confidence  in  henceforth 
enjoying  (1)  Divine  companionship—" If,"  or  since,  "God  will  be  with  me;"  (2) 
Divine  protection ―" **  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go ; "  (3)  Divine  suste- 
nance~ "  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  ； "  (4^  Divine 
favour ~ "  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace  ； "  and  (5)  Divine 
salvation ― "  then,"  or  rather,  and  since,  "Jehovah  shall  be  my  God  ；" ― five  things 
promised  to  the  poorest  and  most  desolate  of  heaven's  pilgrims.  2.  Faith's  resolvr 
turn.  Confidently  anticipating  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  Jacob  resolves ― (1) 
To  erect  an  altar  at  Bethel  on  returning  to  the  Holy  Land,  a  vow  which  he  afterwards 
fulfilled.  Whatever  vows  Godfs  people  make  should  be  paid,  and  no  vow»  are  more 
agreeable  to  God's  will  than  those  which  have  for  their  objects  the  cultivation  of 
personal  piety  and  the  perpetuation  and  spread  of  his  religion  among  men.  (2)  To 
consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  his  increase  to  God,  i，  e.  to  the  maintenance  of  God's 
worship— an  example  of  pious  liberality  which  has  seldom  been  approached  by 
Christ's  followers,  though,  considering  flieir  higher  privileges  and  obligations,  it 
ought  to  have  been  frequently  surpassed. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  10 ― 22. ~ Jacob's  dream.  Where  revelations  had  been  vouchsafed  it  was 
supposed  that  they  would  be  repeated.  The  stony  pillow  on  which  the  weary  head 
rested  may  be  changed  by  the  visitation  of  Divine  grace  into  the  meeting-place  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  morning  beams  breaking  in  upon  the  shadowy  refuge  of  the 
night  are  transfigured  into  a  dream  of  covenant  Dlossing.  The  ladder  set  up  on  the 
ea^th,  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven.  Angels  of  God  on  the  way  of  mediation, 
ascending,  descending,  carrying  up  the  wants  and  services  of  the  man  of  God, 
bringing  down  the  messages  of  consolation,  the  vouchsafements  of  help  and  de- 
liverance. "Behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,"  as  the  source  of  all  the  blessing, 
standing  ready  to  work  for  his  chosen.  This  is  the  first  direct  communication  of 
Jehovah  to  Jacob,  the  first  in  a  long  line  of  revelations  of  which  he  was  the  recipient. 
It  is  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  made  to  his  fathers,  it  is  a  republication  of  the  pro- 
mises. But  we  reauire  to  hear  the  Lord  say  to  us,  "  I  am  with  thee,  I  will  not  leave 
thee,"  especially  when  we  are  already  on  the  journey  of  faith,  when  we  are  obeying 
the  commandment  of  God,  and  of  the  father  and  mother  speaking  in  his  name. 
Such  a  place  as  Jacob  found  may  be  made  known  to  us ~ 

I.  In  providential  interpositions.  We  journey  on  through  the  wilderness  and 
light  upon  a  certain  place  where  we  think  we  are  only  among  stony  facts,  where  we 
can  find  but  a  harsh  welcome  ；  but  the  Lord  is  in  the  place,  though  we  know  it  not 
till  he  reveals  himsel£  Then  we  cry  with  trembling  gratitude,  ^Hiis  is  the  house  of 
God,  &c. 

II.  In  seasons  op  bbligious  opportunity.  The  ordinary  and  customary  is  lifted 
up  by  special  gift  of  the  Spirit  into  the  opened  heaven,  the  visiting  angels,  the  vision 
of  the  throne  of  God.  "  The  house  of  God,  the  gate  of  heaven."  Such  may  be  the 
awaking  of  our  soul  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  own  private  devotions  or  of  our  public 
worship. 

III.  Jacob  is  A  TYPE  OF  THE  LORD'S  PEOPLE  REGARDED  A8  A  WHOLE.    The  Church 

has  often  laid  itself  down  upon  the  stones  and  slept  with  weariness  in  its  passage 
through  the  desert,  and  tiie  Lord  has  revealed  the  ladder  of  hifl  covenant,  connecting 
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together  that  very  place  and  time  of  hardship  with  the  throne  of  grace  and  glory, 
and  the  ascending  and  descending  angels. 

IV.  Jesus  himself  employed  this  dream  of  the  patriarch  as  A  typical  fbophbct  of 
thb  kingdom  of  God.  "  Heaven  open,  and  the  angeb  of  God  ascending  and  de- 
scending upon  the  Son  of  man,"  the  true  Jacob,  the  Prince  prevailing  with  God  and 
with  men  (John  L  61).  The  cross  is  the  ladder  of  mediation.  It  was  sot  up  on  the 
earth.  It  was  not  ot  earthly  origin  as  a  means  of  atonement^  but  its  foot  was  on 
the  earth  as  it  came  fortii  out  of  the  method  and  course  of  earthly  history  in  con- 
nection with  Divine  counsels.  Its  top  reached  to  heaven,  for  it  was  a  Divine  Medi- 
ator whose  sacrifice  was  offered  upon  it.  Angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended 
upon  the  ladder,  for  only  through  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ  is  angelic  ministratiaii 
maintained.  It  is  for  them  "  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  At  the  Bummit  of 
the  cross,  representing  the  whole  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  is  the  Lord  standing, 
speaking  his  word  of  covenant,  and  stretching  forth  his  right  hand  on  behalf  of  his 
people.  Resting  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  we  hear  the  voice  of  a  faithful  Quide, 
saying,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee,"  &c*  In  every  place  one  who  is  conscious  of  snrround- 
ing  covenant  mercy  can  say,  "This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,"  &c* ― B. 

Ver.  12. ~~ A  stairway  to  heaven,  "  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up 
on  the  earth,  and  tibe  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven."  Jacob  in  fear  of  his  life  leaves 
home.  The  last  kiss  of  his  mother  is  taken.  During  the  day  Jacob  goes  forward 
cheerfullj.  Night  comes  on  at  length.  The  path  is  no  longer  distinct.  The  wind 
moans  sadly.  A  sense  of  loneliness  creeps  over  him.  Pear  of  Esau  haunts  him. 
He  sees  the  figure  of  bis  brother  behind  this  shrub  and  that  rock.  Had  Esau  outran 
to  murder  him  in  that  lonely  spot  ？  He  trembles  at  every  shadow,  and  shudders  at 
every  sound.  He  thinks  of  the  God  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  prays.  He  lies 
down  in  the  desert  ；  a  furze-bush  is  his  only  shelter,  and  a  stone  his  hard  pillow. 
He  looks  up  into  the  dark  vault  all  glittering  with  the  silent  stars.  More  intense 
becomes  his  loneliness,  for  the  stars  have  no  voice  for  him.  Plotting  and  far-seeing 
Jacob  had  deep  home-longings,  mystic  inqoirings,  and  a  wealth  of  affection  in  his 
nature.  Of  each  God  can  make  Bomethin^  ；  to  such  God  can  reveal  something.  To 
idolatrous,  carnal  Esaus  how  little  can  God  make  known.  Selfishness  hindem.  Here 
in  the  desert  Jacob  draws  his  camel-hair  robe  more  tightly  over  his  feet,  and  dreams 
of  parents  and  home,  and  heaven  and  God.  It  might  surprise  us  that  he  could  have 
8ucn  sweet  dreams  when  he  was  fleeing  from  the  one  whom  he  had  undoubtedly 
wronged.    God  would  over-rule  the  wrong,  and  therefore  sent  him  this  vision. 

I.  All  have  dreams  op  A  heaven.  A  heaven  is  that  for  which  all  men  are 
seeking,  whether  sought  in  the  way  of  business,  or  pleasure,  or  politics,  or  literature. 
Even  sceptics  have  their  heaven  in  their  doubt  and  intellectual  pride.  That  whic^i 
is  our  highest  object  is  our  heaven.  As  water  cannot  rise  above  its  level,  so  the 
heaven  of  some  cannot  be  above  their  thoughts.  There  will  be  a  future  state  answer- 
ing to  the  highest  longings  of  the  believer,  a  place  of  existence  in  glory  far  beyond 
anything  here. 

II.  Actual  communication  with  heaven  is  possible.  One  author  (Hazlitt)  says, 
"In  the  days  of  Jacob  there  was  a  ladder  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  now  the 
heavens  are  gone  further  and  become  astronomical."  True  science  opens  up  an 
infinite  number  of  worlds  and  densely-peopled  spaces.  Material  discoveries  lessen 
the  sense  of  spiritual  realities.  It  need  not  be  so.  If  the  universe  is  great,  bow 
great  also  is  the  soul,  which  can  embrace  in  its  thoughts  the  universe  ！  And  it  is  in 
the  soul  that  God  can  and  does  reveal  heaven.  Peace,  hope,  love  is  the  spirit  of 
heaven,  and  that  is  revealed  by  Christ   Purify  the  spirit  and  heaven  comes  near. 

IIL  Earnest  effort  is  needed  to  maintain  communication  with  heavbn.  In 
the  dream  of  Jacob  he  saw  a  picture  of  his  own  struggling  ascent  in  life.  Angels 
might  flit  up  and  down,  but  man  had  to  struggle  and  put  forth  earnest  effort  to  main- 
tain the  union.  Early  in  life  the  ascent  seems  easy.  A  mouutain  never  appears  so 
far  to  its  summit  as  it  is  in  reality.  As  we  go  on  we  become  more  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  the  open  communicatkms.  Often  we  find 
ourselves  with  heads  between  our  hands,  pondering  whether  we  shall  ever  overcome 
the  evil  and  attain  to  the  good. 
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IV.  Thebb  is  always  help  from  thb  heavens  in  the  effobt  to  maintain  thb 
communication.  A  voice  comes  to  Jacob.  A  promise  of  guidance  and  support 
was  given.  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Nathaniel  shows  us  how  all  good  comes 
through  him.  In  Christ  all  goodness  centres.  All  heaven  rays  out  from  him  in  the 
pardon  and  reconciliation  he  has  brought.    He  is  the  Word  made  flesh.    He  is  the 


Spirit  shows  us  things  to  come,  makes  heaven  plain,  and  the  way  direct.  One  day 
we  shall  be  called  to  follow  the  way  the  angels  go,  and  after  deatii  shall  ascend  that 
stairway  which  "  slopes  through  darkness  up  to  God." ― H. 

Ver.  15. ― Go^s  providential  care.  "  Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee 
in  all  places  whither  thou  goest."  Among  tilings  believed,  but  not  sufficiently 
realised,  is  the  truth  of  God*s  constant  overruling  care.  We  can  trace  cause  ana 
effect  a  little  way,  then  lose  the  chain,  and  feel  as  if  it  went  no  further,  as  if 


root,  walking  by  sight  more  than  by  faith.  Jacob ^ what  made  him  try  craft?  Did 
not  trust  God  fully.  Had  no  habit  of  faitib.  But  God  had  not  forgotten  him.  And 
as  he  slept  on  the  stone  at  Bethel  the  reality  of  God*8  presence  was  made  known 
to  him  (Isa.  xliii  2  ；  Matt,  xxviii.  20)  and  recorded  for  our  learning. 

I.  God  dobs  always  watch  over  and  guide.  The  ladder  was  not  a  new  thing  ； 
it  had  existed  always.  The  vision  showed  what  exists  everywhere  (2  Kings  vi.  17). 
The  ladder  shows  the  truth  which  should  stamp  oar  lives.  God  is  love,  and  love 
means  care.  This  is  for  all.  Not  our  love  that  causes  it.  Our  love,  trust,  life 
spring  from  that  truth.  The  living  God  is  close  to  us.  His  hand  touches  our  life 
at  every  point.    How  is  it  that  we  are  unconscious  of  this  ？ 

IL  God's  wobkinq  is  hidden  and  silent.  Jacob  was  startled  to  find  him  near. 
Because  year  by  year  the  world  goes  on  as  before,  unbelievers  deny  God's  active 
presence,  worldly  men  think  not  of  it,  and  even  godly  men  sometimes  forget  ；  for 
we  cannot  see  the  top  of  the  ladder.    But  God,  there,  directs  all. 

III.  His  purposes  abe  accomplished  by  many  agents.  Many  angels,  messengers 
(Ps.  civ.  4  ；  Heb.  i.  14)  ；  natural  agents,  the  elements,  &c.  ；  human  agents,  men  good 
and  bad  alike  carrying  out  his  will  ；  spiritual  beings  (Ps.  xci.  11).  How  often  those 
who  pray  for  spintual  blessings  forget  that  common  things  also  are  ruled  by  God. 
Thus  a  great  door  of  communion  is  closed. 

IV.  But  there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  world.  We  often  cannot  trace 
God's  hand.  How  often  is  trust  confounded,  wise  schemes  frustrated,  earnest  self- 
denial  in  vain  ；  prayers,  real  and  intense,  without  apparent  answer.  Nay,  these  are 
but  seeming  confusions,  to  teach  the  lesson  of  faith.    Through  all  these,  by  all  these. 


God  revealed  in  Christ.   This  is  the  ladder  from  which  he  proclaims,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
thee  "  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  32).   He  who  wrought  out  redemption,  can  he  fail  ？ 
V.  God's  governance  is  fob  our  salvation,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 

S'ving  us  the  victory  over  evil.  God  was  with  «facob.  He  had  been  from  the  first, 
ough  not  recognised.  He  was  so  to  the  end.  Not  giving  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
Many  a  fault  and  many  a  painful  page  in  his  history  ；  but  through  all  these  he  was 
led  on.  The  word  to  each  who  will  receive  it ― "  Behold,  I  am  with  thee."  Not 
because  of  thy  faith,  still  less  of  thy  goodness.  Oh  that  every  Christian  would  prac- 
tise trust  (Ps.  v.  3)  ；  hearing  our  Father's  voice,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord," 
and  gladly  believing  "  the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd." ― M. 

Vers.  18— 22.— 7%«  graUfvl  retrospect  and  the  consecrated  prospect.  I.  The  true 
I/IFB  is  that  which  starts  from  the  place  of  fellowship  with  Qoa  and  commits  the 
future  to  him.   We  can  always  find  a  pillar  of  blessed  memorial  and  consecration. 


tions  of  the  Spirit    God  with  us  as  a  fact.   Our  pilgrimage  a  Bethel  all  through. 

II.  Thb  tbue  testimony  that  which  erects  a  stone  of  witness,  a  Bethd、  where 
others  can  find  God.  1.  Personal.  The  pillow  of  rest  the  pillar  of  praise.  2. 
J、ractical.   The  testimony  which  speaks  of  the  journey  and  the  traveller. 

III.  Thb  tbub  covbnant.   1.  Coming  out  of  fellowship.   2.  Pledging  the  fature 
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at  the  house  of  God,  and  in  sight  of  Divine  revelation.  3.  Blessed  exchange  of 
^fts,  confirmation  of  love.  Jehovah  keeping  and  guiding  and  feeding  5  his  servant 
serving  him  and  giving  him  a  tenth  of  all  he  received.  Tlie  patriarch's  vow  was  the 
result  of  a  distinct  advance  in  his  religious  life.  The  hope  of  blessing  became  the 
covenant  of  engagement,  service,  worship,  sacrifice.  The  highest  form  of  religious 
life  is  tiiat  which  rests  on  a  solemn  vow  of  grateful  dedication  at  BetheL  The  end 
before  as  is  '  our  Fathers  house  in  peace." ― B. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ver.  1,— Then  Jacob  want  on  Ids  jonrney 

(literally, 


up  his  feet— a  graphic  de- 
scription of  travelling.    Inspired  by  new 


,  ᅭ         ，      •   -  new 

liop^s,  and  conscious  of  loftier  aims  than 
when  he  fled  from  Beersheba,  the  lonely 
fugitdve  departed  from  Bethel),  and  came 
into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  ©ait —— 
literally,  the  land  qf  the  wns  of  the  easf,  I  e. 

'a.  about  450  miles  distant  from 


Ver.  2.— And  he  looked  (either  to  discover 
where  he  was,  or  in  search  of  water),  and 
behold  a  well  in  the  field,— not  the  well  at 
which  Eliezer's  caravan  halted,  which  was  a 
well  for  the  village  maidens,  situated  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  approached  by  steps  (vide 
ch.  xxivA  but  a  :we&  in  the  open  field  for 
the  use  of  flocks,  and  covered  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  arrival  with  a  huge  stone— and,  lo, 
there  were  three  flocki  of  tlieep  ljin^  by  it 
A  frequent  Oriental  scene  (ct  ch.  xxiv.  11  ； 
Exod.  iL  16).  "Who  that  has  travelled 
much  in  this  country  has  not  often  arrived 
at  a  well  in  the  heat  of  the  day  which  was 
surrounded  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
waiting  to  be  watered  ？  I  once  saw  such  a 
scene  iu  the  burning  plains  of  Northern  Syria. 
Half-naked,  fierce-looking  men  were  drawing 
up  water  in  leather  backets  ；  flock  after  flock 
was  brouffht  up,  watered,  and  sent  away  ；  and 
after  all  the  men  had  ended  their  work,  then 
several  women  and  girls  brought  iid  their 
flocks,  and  drew  water  for  them.  Thus  it 
was  with  Jethro's  daughters  ；  and  thus,  no 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  with  Rachel  if 
Jacob  had  not  rolted  away  the  stone  and 
watered  her  sheep "  (<Land  and  Book/  p. 
589).  For  ont  of  that  well  tliej  watered  the 
flookf :  and  a  neat  itene  was  npon  the 
well'i  month.  "Most  of  the  cisterns  are 
covered  with  a  large  thick,  flat  stone,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  hole  is  cut,  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  cistern.  This  hole,  in 
uftnj  instances,  we  found  covered  with  a 
heavy  stone,  to  the  removal  of  which  two  or 
three  men  were  requisite  "  (Bobinson.  ii.  p. 
180). 

Ver.  8.— And  thither  wero  all  the  flookf 
gathered.  "  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  came 
to  a  lai^e  well  in  a  valley  among  the  swells, 
fitted  np  with  troughs  and  reservoirs,  with 


21).  And  they  rolled  the  stone  froa  the 
well's  month,  and  watered  the  tlieep,  and 
pnt  the  ttone  again  npon  the  well's  month, 
in  hii  plaee.  From  the  middle  of  ver.  2  the 
words  are  parentheticad,  the  watering  of  the 
flocks  not  naving  taken  place  tiU  Rachel  had 
arrived  (ver.  9)  and  Jaooo  had  unooTered  the 
well  (ver.  10). 


Ver.  4.— And  Jaeob  said  unto  th«m  (the 

)  three  "  " 

a 

reply 

And  they  Mid,  Of  Haran  are  we.  This  oonld 


shepherds  of  the  three  flocks),  My  boret 

(a  nie]  "  " 
"    Jhephe   ,,  . 

>ly  would  reveal  】 


(a  friendly  salutation  from  one  who  was  hii 
self  a  shepherd),  whenoa  bejel  Anticipati 
that  their  reply  would  reveal  his  whereaboal 


its. 


scarcely  fail  to  remind  Jacob  of  God's  pramiae 
to  guide  him  in  his  journey. 

Ver.  5. ― And  he  said  nnto  them  (with  the 
view  of  discovering  his  kinsmen),  Know  J9 
Laban  the  ton  of  Hahor  I— t.  e,  the  grands 
son,  Laban'8  father  having  been  Bethnel,  who, 
however,  here,  as  in  ch.  xziv.,  retires  into 
the  background.  And  they  Mid,  We  kaow 
him.  The  language  of  the  shepherds  being 
Chaldean  (vide  cn.  zxxi  47),  Jacob,  who 

rke  Hebrew,  was  able  to  convene  wiUi 
m  either  because  he  had  learnt  Chaldea 
from  his  mother  (Clericos),  or,  as  Is  more 
probable,  because  the  dialects  were  not  then 
greatly  dissimilar  (Gosmanjn  Lange). 

Ver.  6.— And  he  said  vnto  them,  Is  hi$ 
welll  Literally,  is  there  peace  to  himt 
meaning  not  simplv  bodily  health,  but  all 
manner  of  felicity  ；  vyiaivu  (LXX. )  ；  sanusne 
^/(Vulgate).  Ct  the  Christian  mlatatioti, 
Pax  vobiscum.  And  they  said,  He  is  wtil 
(literally,  peace):  and,  behold,  Baohel ― 
"Ewe'r  (Gesenius)— Mi  daughter  eom«tk 
with  the  tbeep. 

Ver.  7. ᅳ And  he  said,  Lo,  it  is  yet  hi^h 
daj  (literally,  the  day  is  vet  gtyat9  L  % 
much  of  it  still  remains),  nehher  is  it  timm 
that  the  cattle  should  be  gathered  together 
(i.  e.  to  shut  them  up  for  the  niffht)  ：  water 


ye  the  sheep,  and  go  and  liMd  them ~~ being 
desirous  to  get  the  shepherds  awav  from  the 
well  that  he  might  meet  Rachel  alone  (Eeil, 


Lange,  Murphy),  though  perhaps  his 
with  as  much  correctness  may  do  traced  to 
that  prudent  and  industrious  habit  of  mind 
which  afterwards  shone  forth  so  conspicaouslr 
in  himself,  and  which  inBtinctiTr^  oaoaed 
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him  to  frown  upon  laziness  and  inactiyity 
(Starke,  Ealisch,  Bush). 

Ver.  8. >~ And  they  said,  W«  eannot, ~ not 
because  of  any  physical  difficulty  (Ealisch), 
since  three  men  could  easily  have  accom- 
plished what  Jacob  by  himself  did,  but  beotose 
they  had  agreed  not  to  do  so  (Rosenmiiller, 
Murphy),  but  to  wait— until  all  the  flocks 
be  gathered  together  (when  the  watering  was 
done  at  once,  instead  of  at  so  many  difierent 
times),  and  till  they  roll  the  itone  from  the 
well's  month; ― more  correctly  rendered,  and 
(sc.  then,  L  e,  when  the  flocks  are  assembled) 
they  (i  e.  the  shepherds)  roll  away  the  stone 
— iSien  (or,  and)  we  water  the  sheep.  The 
object  of  watering  the  flocks  collectively  may- 
have  been,  as  above  stated,  for  conyenience, 
or  to  prevent  the  well  from  being  opened  too 
frequently,  in  which  case  dust  mignt  rapidly 
accumulate  within  it  (Kalisch),  or  perhaps  to 
secure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  water 
(Murphy). 

Ver.  9— And  while  lie  yet  nake  with  them 

(literally,  he  yet  speaking  with  them),  Baohel 
came  with  her  father's  sheep  ：  for  ihe  k«pt 
thfm ~ or,  the  was  a  sheplierdess,  the  part, 
n^l  being  used  as  a  substantiye  (Gtesenius, 
'  Lex./  sub.  nom.). 

Ver.  10.— And  it  eame  to  psM,  when  Jaoob 
•aw  Baehel  the  daughter  of  Laban  his  mo- 
thcr'a  Inrother, ― "  the  term  mother's  brother 
is  not  unintentionally  repeated  three  times  in 
this  verse  to  describe  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible stress  that  Jacob  had  met  with  his  own 
relations,  with  "  his  bone  and  his  flesh" 
(Ealisch)  ― and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his 
mothers  brother  (Jacob  from  the  first  takes 
particular  notice  of  Laban's  flock,  perhaps 
regarding  them  as  a  sign  of  Laban  8  wealth. 
If  Labaf  a  daughter  had  her  attractions  for 
the  son  of  Isaac,  so  also  had  Laban's  sheep), 
that  Jaeob  went  near,  and  rolled  the  itone 
from  the  well's  month  (probably  dwregarding 
the  shepherds'  rule  to  wait  for  the  gathering 
of  all  the  flocks,  unless,  indeed,  Rachel's  was 
the  last),  and  watered  the  flock  of  Laban  hii 
mothers  brother.  The  threefold  repetition 
of  this  phrase  does  not  prove  that  Jacob  acted 
in  all  tnis  purely  as  a  cousin  (Lange).  The 
phTase  is  the  historian's,  and  Jacob  had  not 
yet  informed  Bachel  of  his  name. 

Ver.  11. ― And  Jacob  kiised  Baehel,— in 
demonstration  of  his  cousinly  affection.  If 
Jacob  had  not  vet  discovered  who  he  was 
to  the  fair  shepnerdess,  his  behaviour  must 
have  filled  her  with  surprise,  even  allowing 


for  the  unaffected  simplidly  of  the  times  ； 
but  the  fact  that  she  does  not  Tesent  his 
conduct  as  an  undue  liberty  perhaps  sug- 
gests that  he  had  first  informed  her  of  his 
relationship  to  the  inmates  of  Laban's  house 
(Calvin).  On  kissing  vide  ch.  xxvii  26 ― 
and  lifted  np  his  voice,  and  wept— partly  for 
joy  at  finding  his  relatives  (cf.  ch.  xliii.  80  ； 
xlv.  2,  14,  15)  ；  partly  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  kindness  in  conducting 
him  to  his  mother's  brother's  house. 

Ver.  12.— And  Jacob  told  (or,  had  told,  ut 
mpra)  Baoliel  that  he  was  her  father's  bro- 
fhery— as  Lot  is  called  Abraham's  brother, 
though  in  reality  his  nephew  (ch.  ziii.  8  ； 
xiv.  14,  16)— and  that  he  was  Bebekah'a 
■on  (this  clause  would  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "brother"  in  the  former):  and 
■lie  ran  and  told  her  father.  Like  Rebekah, 
believing  the  stranger's  words  and  rannincr  ta 
report  them,  though,  unlike  RebekahTnrst 
relating  them  to  ner  father  (cf.  ch.  xziv. 
28). 

Ver.  13.— And  it  came  to  pssi,  when  Laban 
heard  the  tidings  (literally,  heard  the  hear, 
ing,  or  thing  heardt  i  e.  the  report  of  the 
arrival)  of  Jacob  hii  aiater'i  80n, ᅳ he  acted 
very  much  as  he  did  ninety-seven  years  be- 
fore, when  Abraham's  servant  came  to  wo 다 
his  sister  (ch.  xxiv.  20,  30) ᅳ that  (literally, 
and)  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraood  him, 

so  afterwards  Esau  did  Jacob  (ch.  xxziiL  4), 
and  Jacob  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  (ch.  zlviiL 
10) ― and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to 
hii  home ~~ thus  evincing  the  same  kindness 
and  hospitality  that  had  characterised  him 
on  the  previous  occasion.  And  lie  (Jacob) 
told  Laban  all  these  things ᅳ^ what  his  mother 
had  instracted  him  to  say  to  attest  his  kin- 
ship (Calvin)  ；  the  things  related  in  tho 
immediate  context  (Keil)  ；  more  likely  the 
entire  story  of  his  life,  and  in  particular  of 
his  exile  from  home,  with  its  cause  and  object 
(Rosenmiiller,  Ealisch,  Lange). 

Ver.  14.  ~> And  Laban  said  onto  him  (givinff 
utterance  to  the  impression  Jacob's  recitu 
had  produced  upon  his  mind),  Sorely  thou 
art  mj  bone  and  mj  fleth— i.  e.  my  blobd 
relation  (cf.  Judges  ix.  2;  2  Sam.  v.  1). 
Laban  meant  that  Jacob  had  satisfactorily 
proved  himself  Rebekah's  sou.  And  he  abode 
with  Mm  the  ipaoe  of  a  month ― literally,  a 
month  of  days  (cf,  ch.  xli.  1  ；  Numb,  xi  20), 
or  a  month  as  regards  time,  "the  second 
SQbstantive  describing  the  general  notion  of 
which  the  first  is  a  specification  "  (Ealisch). 


HOMILETICa 

Vera.  1 ― 14. ~ Jacob  at  the  well  of  Haran :  a  romantic  adventure.  I.  Jacob's 
MBBTIKQ  with  thb  shepherds.  1.  The  jproviderUicU  discovery.  The  well  in  the 
field  with  the  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it  enabled  Jacob  to  ascertain  his 
whereaboatSj  and  ultimately  led  to  his  finding  Rachel.   God  guides  the  steps  of  hir 
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nle  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  simply  directing  them 
le  exercise  of  sense  and  intelligence  ；  and  doubtless  Jacob  recognised  in  his 
lighting  on  the  Haran  well  a  first  instalment  of  that  celestial  guidance  he  had  been 
lately  promised.  8aints  should  practise  the  art  of  discerning  the  movement  of  God，8 
finger  m  the  minutest  and  commonest  events  of  life.  2.  The  friendly  canversatian* 
Saluting  the  shepherds  as  his  brethren,  i.  e.  bs  masters  of  a  common  craft,  Jacob 
gathers  from  their  frank  communications  that  he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Haran,  in 
which  his  uncle  Laban  was  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  citizen,  and  that  his  cousin 
Rachel  was  on  the  road  to  that  very  well  beside  which  he  stood  with  a  flock  of  her 
father's  sheep.  Great  is  Hie  virtue  of  asking  questions,  especially  when  thejr  are 
prefaced  with  politeness.  Seldom  anything  is  lost,  but  frequently  much  is  gained, 
by  courteous  inquiries.  3.  The  prudent  counsel.  Observing  his  mends  disposed  to 
indolence,  and  perhaps  desirous  of  meeting  Rachel  alone,  Jacob  recommends  them 
to  uncover  the  well,  water  their  flocks,  and  drive  them  off  again  to  pasture,  since 
much  of  the  day  yet  remained.  If  it  was  their  advantage  he  sought,  his  advice  was 
good  ；  if  it  was  his  own  interest  he  served,  the  stratagem  was  ingenious.  Godf8 
people  should  be  wise  as  serpents,  but  harmless  as  doves. 

II.  Jacob's  first  sight  of  Rachel.  1.  The  gallant  actum.  The  lovely  shep- 
herdess arriving  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  cousin's  heart  Springing  to  hia 
feet,  he  rolls  the  stone  from  me  well's  mouth,  fills  the  troughs,  and  waters  Laban's 
sheep^-impelled  thereto,  shall  we  say,  as  much  by  consideration  for  the  fair  girl 
who  attended  them  as  for  the  rich  flock-master  who  possessed  them.  Kindly  acts 
proceeding  from  loving  hearts  are  sometimes  largely  assisted  by  the  attractions  of 
their  recipients.  2.  The  loving  salutation.  "  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel."  If  before 
explaining  who  he  was,  it  must  have  taken  her  by  surprise  even  in  those  unconven- 
tional times  ；  but  it  is  probable  he  may  have  first  announced  his  name,  in  which  caae 
his  behaviour  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age.  Suitable  ez- 
presMons  of  affection  to  friends  beseem  both  grace  and  nature.  3.  The  irrepressible 
emotion*  "And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept " «~ expressive  both  of  joy  at 
finding  bis  relatives,  and  of  gratitude  for  God's  goodness  in  guiding  him  to  the  house 
of  his  mother, 8  brother.  Unexpected  good  and  eminent  providences  kindle  trans- 
ports of  delight  in  gracious  souls.  4.  The  important  communiccUton.  "  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father's  brother,  and  that  he  was  Rebekah's  son:  and  she 
ran  and  told  her  father."  Friends,  and  much  more  Christians,  meeting  on  life's 
journey,  should  with  frankness  discover  themselves  to  each  other,  and  give  each 
other  hearty  welcome. 

HI.  Jacob's  introduction  to  Laban.  1.  The  uncle's  reception  of  his  nephewt 
"  Laban  ran  to  meet  his  sister's  son,  and  embraced  him.  and  kissed  him.  and  brought 


him  to  hia  house."  Kinship  and  kiodness  should  ever  be  allied.  Laban's  hospitality 
to  Jacob  was  grounded  on  the  fact  of  their  relationship.  So  is  Christ's  entertain* 
ment  of  his  people  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  they  are  "  members  of  his  body, 
of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones."  2.  The  nephew's  return  to  his  uncle*  In^enuooa 
confidence ~~ "  Jacob  told  Laban  all  tbeee  things" ― and  faithful  service.  It  is  implied 
in  ver.  15  that  during  the  month  Jacob  abode  with  Laban  he  served  in  keeping 
Laban's  sheep.  God's  people  should  endeavour  as  far  as  in  them  lies  to  requite  the 
kindnesses  of  relatives  ana  friends. 


patient.    His  own  craft  reflected  in  Laban.    Lessons  to  be  leamed. 

I.  The  connection  between  the  teaching  or  God  in  thb  inner  man  and  his 
leadings  in  pbovidence.  Jacob  learned  what  he  needed  to  learn-ndependence,  self- 
humiliation.  Saw  the  evil  of  selfishness  ；  understood  that  the  Divine  purposes  must 
not  be  identified  in  our  thought  with  our  personal  feelings  and  desires.  We  must 
wait  on  God  to  know  what  his  will  is. 

II.  The  independence  of  God's  grace.  The  chosen  instruments  not  choeen  for 
their  own  sake.  Often  that  which  displeases  us  is  our  special  help.  Leah,  not  chosen 
by  Jacob,  bore  him  sons.   Rachel,  whom  he  loved,  was  barren.   Even  in  such  mixed 
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soil  as  these  characters  the  seed  of  Divine  life  will  grow.  Leah  gave  names  to  her 
children  which  betokened  an  increasing  faith.  Jacob's  willingness  to  serve  was  a 
gracious  victory  over  self,  preparing  him  for  higher  things.  Thwarted  man  is 
taught  to  wait  upon  God. 

IIL  Practical  lessons  on  the  relations  of  the  6Exes  and  married  life,  &c. 
The  misery  of  all  that  interferes  with  the  sanctity  of  affection  and  its  supremacy. 
The  certainty  that  lack  of  candour  and  truthfulness  will  be  fruitful  in  evil  results. 
The  importance  of  right  feeling  in  sustaining  religious  character  ；  how  difficult, 
where  tne  relationship  is  not  founded  on  affection,  to  maintain  truth,  purity,  and  a 
lofty  standard  of  life.  We  must  try  to  see  disappointments  from  a  higher  point  of 
view.  God  may  withhold  what  we  desire,  but  only  to  give  afterwards  a  fuller 
blessing. ― B. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  15.  ᅳ  And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob 
(probably  at  the  month's  end),  Beoanie  thou 

art— literally,  is  it  not  that  thou  art  (ct 


ch.  xxvii  36  ；  2  Sam.  xxiii.  10) » mj  brother, 
― my  kinsman  {vide  on  ver.  12)— -thonldett 
thou  therefore  serve  me  for  non^lit  1  (liter- 
ally, and  thou  servest  me  gratu\  --" 


■  ■ 
_，  be?  A  proof  of 
justice  (Kalisch)  ；  of 


,  me,  wbat  shall  thj 
Laban's  generosity  a 

his  selfisniiess  and  greed  (Keil)  ；  of  his  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  in  opening  up  the  way 
for  a  love-suit  (Lange). 

Ver.  16. ― And  Laban  bad  two  daughter! 
(the  'wife  of  Laban  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
story) :  the  name  of  the  elf         "  " 
"  Wearied  " 
(Piirst); 
and  the  nuiM 
― "  Ewe  "  (Ge8eniiis). 

Ver.  17.— Leah  was  tender  eyed.  Liter- 
ally, the  eyes  of  Leah  were  tender,  i.  e.  weak, 
dull;  d&9tvtic  (LXX),  lippi  (Vulgate)  ； 
ct  1  Sam.  xvi.  12.  Leah's  fece  was  not 
ugly  (Bohlen),  only  her  eyes  were  not  clear 
and  lustrous,  dark  and  sparkling,  as  in  all 
probability  Rachel's  were  (Knobel).  Bnt 
lUehel  was  beautiful  and  well  fSavonred. 
Literally,  beautiful  in  form  (i.  e.  in  outline 
and  make  of  body  ；  cf.  ch.  xxxix.  6  ；  also 
1  Sam.  xvi.  18— "a  man  of  form,"  i  e. 


ie  elder  was  Leah,— 

；  "Dull,"  "Stupid" 


enins) , 

Ining,"  "Yearning"  (Lange) 
He  o3  the  younger  was  Eaohel 


/brmosus,  well  made)  and  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance (i  e.  of  a  lovely  countenance). 
'If  autb  .  ■ 


larah 


and 


off  the  prize  of  beauty  after  Si 
Bebekah^  (Lange). 

Ver.  18.— And  Jaeob  loved  Baehel  (it  is 
more  than  probable  tiiat  this  was  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  known  as  "love  at  first 
sight "  on  the  part  of  Rachel  as  well  as 
Jacob)  ；  and  taidt  I  will  serve  thee  Myen 
yotrt  for  fiaohel  thj  younger 
Having  no  property  with  which  r 
wife,  according  to  Oriental  custom  (Ealusch), 
or  to  give  the  usual  dowry  for  her  to  her 
lather  (Keil),— c£  ch.  xziy.  53  ；  xxxiv.  12  ； 


r  daughter. 

to  buy  his 


1  Sam.  xviii  25, ~ Jacob's  offer  was  at  once 
accepted  by  his  grasping  uncle,  though  he 
was  that  uncle's  "brother"  (ver.  16). 

Ver.  19.— And  Laban  taid,  It  is  better 
that  1  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  tbonld 
give  her  to  another  man.  Orientals  com- 
monly prefer  alliances  within  the  circle  of 
their  own  relatives.  Burckhardt,  Volney, 
Layard,  and  Lane  testify  that  this  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Bedouins,  the  Druses, 
and  other  Eastern  tribes.  Abide  with  me ~> 
a  formal  ratification  of  the  compact  on  the 
part  of  Laban. 

Ver.  20.— And  Jacob  served— haTd  service 
(ch.  xxxi.  40,  41),  in  keeping  sheep  (Ho 
xii  12)  ―  geven  years  for  Eaohel.  1 

Srnity  and  intensify  of  Jacob's  affection  was 
eclared  not  alone  by  the  proposal  of 
years'  term  of  servitude,— r  ，  


losea 
The 


seven 
long  period  of 


Many  as  the  days  were  that  required  to 
intervene  before  he  obtained  possession  of 
his  bride,  they  were  rendered  happy  by  the 
sweet  society  of  Rachel.  And  thej  seemed 
onto  him  but  a  few  daji,  for  the  love  he 
had  to  her.  "Words  breathing  the  purest 
tenderness,  and  expressing  more  emphatically 
than  the  flowery  hyperboles  of  romantic 
phraseology  the  deep  attachment  of  an  af- 
fectionate heart"  (Kalisch)  ；  words  too  which 
show  tlie  lofty  appreciation  Jacob  had  of  the 
personal  worth  ofhis  future  bride. 

Ver.  21. —And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban 
(who,  though  the  term  of  servitude  had 
expired,  appeared  to  be  in  no  haste  to  imple- 


ment his  part  of  Jbhe  bargain),  Give  ngjny 
ftdfilled  (i.e.  my  term  of  service  is  completed). 


wife  (i.  e."  my  affianced  wife,  as  in 
xxiL  23,  24  ；  Matt,  i  20),  for  my  da; 


that  I  may  ffo  in  unto  _ 

intactam  adhuc  esse  virginem  (C 
proof  that  Jacob's  lore  was  pure  and  1 

Ver.  22.— And  Laban  (unable  to  eyade  or 
delay  the  fulfilment  of  his  agreement  with 
Jacob)  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  thQ 
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pUee  (not  the  entire  population,  but  the 
principal  inhabitants),  and  made  a  fisait— 
a  "  mishteh,"  or  drinking  (cf.  ch.  xix.  3), 
i.e.  Sk  wedding  banquet  (cf.  bride-ale  = 
bridal),  which  commonly  lasted  seven  days 
(Judges  xiv.  10  ；  Tobit  xi  18),  though  it 
appears  to  have  varied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  bridegroom. 

Ver.  23.— And  it  eame  to  pau  in  the 
erening,  that  he  took  Leth  liia  daughter, 
and  bronght  her  te  him.  The  deception  prac- 
tised on  Jacob  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  bride  was  usually  conducted 
into  the  marriage  chamber  veiled  ；  the  veil 
being  so  long  and  close  as  to  conceal  not  only 
the  face,  but  much  of  the  person  (vide  ch. 
xxiv.  65).  And  he  went  in  unto  her.  The 
conduct  of  Laban  is  perfectly  intelligible  as 
the  outcome  of  his  sordid  avarice  ；  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  Leah  could  acqui- 
esce in  a  proposal  so  base  as  to  wrong  ner 
siBter  by  manyine  one  who  neither  sought 
nor  loved  her.  Sne  must  herself  have  been 
attached  to  Jacob  ；  and  it  is  probable  that 
Laban  had  explained  to  her  his  plan  for 
bringing  about  a  doable  wedding. 

Ver.  24.  ― And  Laban  gave  unto  hit  daugh- 
ter Leah  Zilpah ― "the  Dropping" ？  (Gese- 
nius),  "Myrrh-juice"  (Fiiret) ― hii  maid 
(according  to  Qesenius  the  word  is  closely 
connectea  with  an  unused  root  signifying  to 
spread  out,  hence  a  maid-servant)  for  an 
handmaid.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  custom  (vide  ch.  xxiv.  61).  That 
Leah  obtained  only  one  damsel  need  not  be 
ascribed  to  Laban  s  parsimonious  character, 
bat  to  his  already-formed  intention  to  bestow 
a  second  on  RacneL 

Ver.  25. ― And  it  eame  to  pass,  that  in  the 
mornings  behold,  it  was  Leah.  If  Jacob's 
deception,  even  with  the  veiled  bride,  may 
still  be  difficult  to  understand,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  in  Leah's  substitution  for  Rachel  a 
clear  instance  of  Divine  retribution  for  the 
imposition  lie  had  practised  on  his  father. 
So  the  Lord  oftentimes  rewards  evil-doers 
according  to  their  wickedness  (cf,  2  Sam.  zii 
10—12).  And  he  said  to  Laban  (who,  Cal- 
vin conjectures,  had  given  Jacob  a  splendid 
entertainment  the  night  before  to  make  him 
say  nothing  about  tne  fraud),  What  is  this 
thon  hast  done  onto  met  did  not  I  serve 
with  thee  for  Baehelt  wherefore  then  liast 
thon  beguiled  met  It  says  much  for  Jacob 
that  he  did  not  seek  to  repudiate  the  marriage. 
Perhaps  he  saw  the  hana  of  God  in  what  had 
happened,  and  probably  considered  that, 
though  he  had  cno8en  Rachel,  God  had  se- 


l  as  bis  wife.  If  so,  it  must  be  set 
credit  that  at  the  call  of  God,  thus 
illy  addressed  to  him,  ho  was  pre- 
to  sacrifice  his  best  affections  to  the 
of  religion  and  duty.  It  is  not  Jacob, 
but  Laban,  who  proposes  that  he  should  also 
many  Rachel. 

Ver.  26.— And  Laban  said,  It  most  not  be 
so  done ― the  fiiture  expresses  the  thought 
that  the  custom  has  grown  into  a  strong  moral 
obligation  (Kalisch)— in  our  country  (Hebrew, 
place),  to  give  the  younger  before  the  first- 
born.  The  same  custom  exists  among  the 
Indians  (Rosenmuller ；  ct  Roberts,  'Ori- 
ental Illustration8,'  p.  34),  Egyptians  (Lane), 
and  other  Oriental  countries  (Delitzscn). 

27.  —Fulfil  her  week ，―  literally 
t  full  the  week  of  this  one,  L  e.  of  Lc 
if  LeaJi  was  given  to  Jacob  on  the  first  ni^ 
>_  — 1» _ tL»  x.  Keil 


days,  then 

it  must  refer  to  Rachel's  week  (Bush,  Murphy) 
~~ and  we  (including  Laban's  wife  and  eldest 
son,  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  50,  55)  will  give  thee 
this  alio  (i.  e.  Rachel)  for  the  tervioe  which 
thon  shalt  serre  with  me  yet  Mven  other 
yean.  Almost  every  motive  that  is  mean, 
base,  and  despicable  appears  in  this  bebavioup 
of  Laban's  ；  if  he  attached  little  value  to  his 
daughters'  affections,  he  had  a  keen  appreci- 
ation of  Jacob's  qualities  as  a  shephera. 

Ver.  28,— And  Jacob  did  so,  and  ftilfilled. 
her  week.  Literally,  the  week  of  this  one, 
either  of  Leah  or  of  Rachol,  as  above.  Rosen- 
muller, assigning  the  first  week  (ver.  27)  to 
Leah,  refers  this  to  Rachel  ；  but  the  expres* 
sion  can  scarcely  have  two  different  meanings 
within  the  compass  of  two  verses.    And  h6 

?m  liim  Eaohel  his  danffhter  to  wife  also, 
he  polygamy  of  Jacob,  though  contraiy  to 
the  law  or  nature  (ch.  ii  21 ― 25),  admits  of 
some  palliation,  since  Rachel  was  the  choice 
of  Iris  affections.  The  marriage  of  sisten 
was  afterwards  declared  incestuous  (Levit. 
xviii.  18).  ~ 

Ver.  29.— And  Laban  gave  to  fiaohel  his 
daughter  Bilhah ― " Bashful,"  "Modest" 
(Gesenius) ᅳ his  handmaid  to  be  her  maid. 

Ver.  30.— And  he  went  in  alio  unto  Ba- 
ohel,  and  he  loved  also  Baohel  more  than  Leab 
(implying,  however,  that  Leah  had  a  place  in 
his  affections),  and  served  with  him  몬 et  seven 
other  jean.  The  seven  years  cunningly  ex- 
acted for  Leah  was  thus  the  second  fraud 
practised  upon  Jacob  (ch.  zzx.  26  ；  xxxl  41  ； 
Hosea  zii  12). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  16—30. ~ Jacob  and  Laban^  or  the  deceiver  deceived.  I.  Jacob's  oontbact 
with  Laban.  1.  The  promised  service ― seven  years  of  pastoral  assistance.  (1) 
Freely  offered.  "  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years."  Contracts  are  legally  and  morallv 
invalid  where  freedom  in  the  promiser  does  not  exist.  (2)  Faithfully  rendered. 
Jacob  "  served  seven  years,"  as  tie  had  stipulated.  Voluntary  engagements  should 
be  deemed  sacred.  (3)  Readily  accepted.  Laban  both  appreciated  Jacob's  meritd 
as  a  shepherd  and  regarded  Jacob's  terms  as  easy.  If  Laban' 8  words  in  closing 
with  Jacob's  offer  did  not  indicate  his  guile,  they  were  at  least  evidence  of  his  greed. 
(4)  Harshly  exacted.  Jacob  testifies  as  much  on  leaving  Laban.  Covetous  souls 
ao  not  shrink  from  making  hard  bargains«eyen  with  relatives  and  friends.  2.  The 
stipulated  Bachel  in  marriage  as  a  wife.   This  part  of  the  contract  was— 

(i)  Eagerly  desired  by  Jacob.  "  Jacob  loved  Rachel,"  wlio  was  beautiful  both  in 
face  and  form.  It  is  not  sinful  either  to  appreciate  or  desire  personal  symmetry  and 
grace  in  those  to  whom  we  yield  our  affections.  Female  loveliness,  though  it  may 
enkindle  love,  need  not  render  the  heart  that  loves  less  pure.  (2)  Patiently  waited 
for  by  Jacob.  This  was  a  testimony  to  the  purity,  tenderness,  ana  strength  oi  Jacob's 
affection.  Besides  transforming  seven  years  into  a  few  days,  and  making  pleasant 
and  lightsome  labour  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  galling  bondage,  it  enabled 
faiin  to  wait  God*8  time  for  receiving  his  bride.  (3)  Cheerfully  assented  to  by  Laban. 
"  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee  than  that  I  should  give  her  to  another  man." 
Yet (4)  Guilefully  withheld  by  Laban.  Avaricious  men  seldom  scruple  at  deceiv- 
ing others  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Greed  of  gain  is  commonly  accompanied  by  guile 
of  men. 

II.  Labam's  deception  op  Jacob.  1.  The  just  request.  "  Give  me  my  wife." 
"The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  the  servant  is  entitled  to  hie  wages.  2. 
The  marriage  festival.  "Laban  made  a  feast."  Seemingly  assenting  to  his  nephew's 
request,  the  crafty  uncle  prepares  a  wedding  banquet  Feasting  and  rejoicing  aro 
both  becoming  and  allowable  in  connection  with  marriage  celebrations.  3.  The  sub- 
ttittUed  bride.  Either  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  or  at  the  close  of  the  festivities, 
-  "  Laban  took  Leah  and  brought  her,"  veiled  and  in  silence,  to  the  bridal  chamber. 
For  the  wickedness  of  Laban  in  breaking  his  promise,  defrauding  his  nephew, 
wronging  his  younger  daughter,  and  practically  prostituting  his  elder,  ezcnse  is  im- 
possible ；  for  Leah's  acquiescence  in  her  father's  plot  explanation^  though  not 
apology,  may  be  found  in  her  manifest  love  for  Jacob,  and  perhaps  in  her  belief  that 
Laban  had  secured  Jacob's  consent  to  the  arrangement  The  man  who  could  sell 
one  daughter's  affections  and  sacrifice  another's  would  not  stick  at  deceiving  both, 
if  he  could.  4.  The  discovered  fraud,  "  In  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  Leah." 
The  dav  manifests  what  the  night  hides ~ the  sins  of  men  ；  and  the  light  of  the  great 
day  wifl  disclose  what  the  darkless  of  time  conceals.  6.  The  lame  excuse.  Inter- 
rogated by  Jacob,  Laban  offers  in  extenuation  of  bis  heartless  deception  that  popular 
custom  demanded  the  marriage  of  an  elder  sister  before  a  younger.  So  public 
opinion,  prevailing  habit,  universal  practice,  are  often  pled  in  apology  for  offences 
against  the  law  of  God.  But  the  conventional  maxima  of  society  are  of  no  weight 
when  set  against  Divine  commandments.  6.  The  righteous  retribution.  Though 
indefensible  on  the  part  of  Laban,  the  substitution  of  Leah  for  Rachel  was  a  de- 
eerved  punishment  of  Jacob.  Having  wronged  Esau  his  brother,  he  is  in  turn 
wronged  by  "  a  brother  " ~ Laban.  Having  substituted  the  younger  (himself)  for  the 
older  (Esau),  he  is  recompensed  by  having  the  older  put  into  the  place  of  the  younger. 
As  Isaac  knew  not  when  he  blessed  Jacob,  so  Jacob  knows  not  when  he  marries 
Leah.  As  Jacob  acted  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Leah  yields  to  the  sugeesiioii 
of  her  father.  7.  The  amicable  seUlement.  Jacob  celebrates  the  week  of  festival 
for  Leah,  and  then  receives  Rachel  as  a  wife,  engaging  to  serve  another  term  of 
seven  years  for  her  who  had  lightened  the  labour  of  the  previous  seven.  If  Jacob's 
condnct  evinced  sincere  attachment  to  Rachel  and  peaceful  disposition  towards 
Laban,  it  displayed  doubtful  regard  for  the  law  of  GocL 
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Ver.  20. ― The  power  of  true  qfecHm.  "  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Baehel "  &c,  L  The  inward  6frino  of  the  outward  life.  Power  of  the  heart 
over  the  will,  over  the  circamstances,  over  flesh.  Time  measured  by  the  motions  of 
oar  thought   The  world  needs  to  be  taught  that  the  material  rests  on  the  immaterial. 

II.  Thb  sbbyiob  of  lovb  thb  consbcbation  and  consummation  of  human  knebgt. 
Christ  the  highest  object  of  affection.  The  life  of  his  servant  compared  with  the  li£e 
of  selfish  caprice. 

III.  Thb  obeat  example  of  lovb  suggested.  Jacob  a  type  of  Christ  ；  Bachel, 
of  his  Church.  He  served  for  her.  His  love  made  obedience,  even  unto  death,  his 
delight 


his  service  was  amply  paid  afterwards,  although  for  a  time  the  veil  of  disappoint- 
ment hid  the  purpose  of  God.  While  Leah,  as  the  motber  of  Judah,  was  the  true 
ancestress  of  Messiah,  still  it  was  in  Joseph,  the  son  of  Rachel,  that  Jacob's  heart 
was  satisfied,  and  that  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  most  manifestly  car- 
ried on  and  its  glory  set  forth.  As  in  the  case  of  Sarah  and  Rebekah,  so  in  that  of 
Rachel,  the  birth  of  the  representative  seed  is  connected  with  special  bestowments 
of  grace. ― R. 

Ver.  20. ― Chrises  love  far  the  Church.  "And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Bachel.*'  On  the  surface  this  is  a  step  in  Jacob's  training,  in  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promise  at  Bethel.  It  shows  a  new  feature  in  his  cnaracter.  We  see  not  the 
man  of  cunning  devices,  but  on^  full  of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love.  Fourteen  years 
of  service  willingly  given  to  purchase,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  his  bride.  But 
Jacob's  love  suggests  the  deeper  and  purer  love  of  Christ  for  the  Church.  Bachel  a 
type  of  the  Briae  ；  a  shepherdess  and  "  fairest  among  women  "  (Cant  i.  7,  8)  ；  sharer 
of  the  sufEerings  of  the  Church  Uer.  xxxi.  16:  Matt.  ii.  18  ；  Rev.  xii.  17).  For  the 
Church's  sake  (Ephes.  v.  25)  Christ  "  served "  fPhil.  ii.  7)  ；  became  a  Shepherd 
(John  x.  11) ;  with  his  service  and  life-blood,  "  ot>edient  onto  death,"  he  purchased 
her  (Acts  xx.  28),  to  unite  her  to  himself  for  ever. 

I.  Thb  Lord  "  served  "  because  he  loved  his  Church.  In  condescending  to 
unite  himself  with  human  nature  ；  in  bearing  the  infirmities  of  childhood  and  state 
of  subjection  ；  in  bearing  the  contradiction  of  sinners  and  the  wrath  of  God.  And 
still  in  standing  and  knocking  (Rev.  iii.  20)  ；  in  bearing  with  half-hearted  believers 
■  Pet  iii.  9)  ；  in  pleading  with  and  for  the  wayward  (1  John  ii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  20)  I 
in  seeking  and  following  individual  sheep.  The  love  which  led  to  this  was  free, 
not  deserved  or  purchased.  Rachel  broaght  no  dowry  to  Jacob.  The  Church  has  of 
its  own  no  spintual  wealth  (Isa.  】xiv.  6  ；  Rom.  iii.  23).  The  Bridegroom  had  to 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it.  By  nature  unholy,  at  variance  with  God's  will  ；  yet,  know- 
ing this,  he  loved  it  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  35).   For  love  to  Bachel  Jacob  gave  the  labour 


a  mark  of  true  love.  How  many  will  not  sacrifice  anyt£ing ― will  not  leave  a  gain, 
a  companion,  an  amusement ~ to  "  win  Christ"  In  the  garden  his  hnman  nature 
shrank  from  the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  bat  he  persevered.    Why  ？ 

II.  Thb  Lord  "  served  "  that  he  might  unite  us  to  himself.  Marriage,  the 
closest  earthly  tie,  used  as  a  type.  No  mere  removal  of  condemnation  satisfieKl  that 
love,  nor  even  our  being  made  happy  ；  he  became  such  as  we  are,  that  we  might 
become  such  as  he  is.  The  Church  is  his  Bride  (Ephes.  v.  27  ；  Rev.  zzi.  9),  sharer 
of  bis  kingdom  (Rev.  iii.  21  ；  xx.  4),  of  his  blessedness  and  glory  (John  xvii.  22—24). 
And  this  belongs  to  its  humblest  and  weakest  member.  A  union  in  this  life  (Cant. 
H.  16  ；  John  xv.  4)  ；  peace  in  committing  all  cares  to  him,  even  oar  own  steadfast- 
ness (John  x.  28  ；  Rom.  viii.  35  ；  Heb.  ziii.  6).  A  union  after  our*  departure  more 
close  (Phil.  L  23).  Here  we  see  dimly  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  conditions  of  mortal 
life  hinder  clear  visions  (Ezod.  zxxiii.  20).  The  law  of  sin  in  our  membere  hinders 
perfect  union.  Then  no  impediment  (Luke  xziii.  43).  Union  perfected  after  tbo 
restirrection  (1  Thess.  iv.  7).    The  boidy,  which  now  limits  conscious  uoioiiy  shall 
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then  minister  to  its  completeness.  Not  till  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  like  him  in 
his  human  nature. 

III.  Hb  "sbbvbd"  that  we  might  have  confidence  in  his  lovb.  Jacob's  love 
not  shaken  by  time,  or  by  the  deceit  practised  upon  him,  a  type  of  Christ's.  Often 
forgetful,  often  faithless,  we  might  well  think,  How  dare  I  trust  to  a  love  so  often 
neglected  ？  But  his  love  is  not  wearied  oat  (Isa.  xlix.  15).  He  has  graven  as 
with  the  nail-prints  on  his  hands.  His  word  is  still,  "Look  onto  me; "  trust  my 
love  (Ps.  zxxyii.  6). ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  81 ~ And  when  the  Lord  saw— liter- 
ally, and  Jehovah  saw.  As  Eve's  son  was 
obtained  from  Jehovah  (ch.  iv.  1),  and  Je- 
hovah, yisited  Sarah  (ch.  xxi.  1),  and  was 
entreated  for  Rebekah  (cli.  xxv.  21),  so  here 
he  again  interposes  in  connection  with  the 
onward  development  of  the  holy  seed  by 
giving  children  to  Jacob's  wives.  The  pre- 
sent section  (vers.  31 ― 35)  is  by  Davidson, 
Ealisch,  and  others  assigned  to  the  Jehovist, 
by  Tnch  left  undetermined,  and  by  Colenso 
in  several  parte  ascribed  to  the  Elohist 
Ealisch  thinks  the  contents  of  this  section 
most  have  found  a  place  in  the  earlier  of  the 
two  documents ~ that  Leah  was  hated,— i.  e. 
less  loved  (c£  MaL  i  8)  — he  opened  her 
womb  (c£,  1  Sam.  i.  5,  6  ；  Ps.  cxxrii.  3) : 
bnt  Baohel  was  barren ᅳ as  Sarai  (ch.  xi.  80) 
and  Bebekah  (ch.  xxv.  21)  had  been.  The 
froitMnera  of  Leah  and  the  sterility  of 
Rachel  were  desLzned  not  so  much  to  equalise 
the  conditions  of  the  sisters,  the  one  naving 
beantv  and  the  other  children  (Lange),  or  to 

 iisn  Jacob  for  his  partiality  (Eeil),  or  to 

murage  the  admiration  of  mere  beauty 
isch),  but  to  prove  that  "  the  origin  of 
1  was  to  be  a  work  not  of  nature,  but  of 
(Keil). 

Ver.  32. ― And  Leah  conceived,  and  bare 
a  ton,  and  she  called  hii  name  Benben 

(literally,  Bethben,  Behold  a  Son  ！  an  ex- 
pression of  joyful  snrprise  at  the  Divine 
compassion) :  for  tlie  Mid,  Sorely  the  Lord 
hath  looked  upon  mj  affliction.  Though 
not  directly  contained  in  the  term  Beuben, 
the  sense  of  these  words  is  implied  (Kalisch). 
As  Leah's  child  was  an  intimation  that  slie 
had  been  an  object  of  Jehovah's  compassion, 
so  did  she  expect  it  to  be  a  means  of  drawing 
towards  herself  Jacob's  affection.  Kow  there- 
fore (literally,  for  now)  my  huband  will 
lore  me.  She  was  confident  in  the  first 
flutfh  of  maternal  joy  that  Jacob's  heart 
would  turn  towards  her;  she  believed  that 
God  had  sent  her  child  to  effect  this  con- 


version of  her  husband's  affectious  ；  and  she 
regarded  the  birth  of  Reuben  as  a  signal 
proof  of  the  Divine  pity. 

Ver.  83.— And  she  conceived  again,  and 
bare  a  ion  (probably  the  following  year)  ； 
and  said,  Because  the  Lord  hath  heard  tkat 
I  was  bated  (the  birth  of  Reuben  had  obyi- 
ously  not  answered  Leah's  expectations  in 
increasing  Jacob's  love),  he  liath  therefore 
given  me  thii  son  also  (the  faith  and  piety 
of  Leah  are  as  conspicuous  as  her  affection 
for  Jacob) :  and  ihe  called  hii  name  Simeon 
― i  e.  Hearing,  because  God  had  heard  that 
she  was  hated  (ut  supra), 

Ver.  34.- 
in  the  1 


husband  be  joined  unto  me,— HJ^,  to  join,  is 
the  root  from  which  comes  ，스  (Levi),  her 
boh'b  name— beoanse  I  have  born  him  three 
sons :  therefore  was  his  name  called  Levi— 

Associated,  or  Joined. 

Ver.  85. ― And  she  conceived  affain,  and 
bare  a  ion  (possibly  in  the  fonrtn  year  of 
marriage,  and  in  Jacob's  eighty-eighth  year 
of  age,  he  having  been  seventy-seven  when 
he  arrived  in  Haran,  and  eighty-four  when 
he  was  united  to  Laban's  daughters) :  and 
•he  said,  Kow  will  I  praise  the  Lord.  Well 
she  migiit  ；  for  this  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
promis 쒜  seed  (Murphy).  There  cannot  be» 
a  doubt  that  her  exceflence  of  character  as 

a  change  upon  her^hu^and  (vid/dh.  txxL 
4, 14  ；  xlix.  81).  Therefore  she  called  his 
name  Jadah  (t.  e.  Praise^  ；  and  left  bearing. 
Literally,  stood  still,  i.  e.  ceased,  from 
bearing.  Not  altogether  (ch.  xxx.  16)  ；  only 
for  a  time,  "that  ike  might  not  be  unduly 
lifted  up  by  her  good  fortune,  or  attribute 
to  tho  rruitfiilne8s  of  her  own  womb  what 
the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  the  covenant 
God,  had  bestowed  upon  her"  (EeiL) 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  81 ― 35.  ― Leah  and  Rachd,  or  the  two  wives.  I.  Rachel  the  beloved. 
"Jacob  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah*"  That  Leah  was  not  hated  in  the  sense  of 
toeing  regarded  with  aversion,  the  numerous  family  she  bore  to  Jacob  proves  ；  that 
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she  occupied  a  lower  place  than  Rachel  in  her  husband's  affections  is  explicitly 
declared.  This  preference  of  Rachel  to  Leah  was ~~ 1.  Natural  in  Jacob.  Kachd 
had  been  his  heart's  choice  from  the  first,  while  Leah  had  been  thrust  upon  him 
against  his  inclination.  But  even  had  this  been  otherwise,  as  no  m*an  can  serve  two 
masters,  so  can  no  husband  love  two  wives  equally ~~ an  argument  against  polygamy. 
2.  Paii\ful  to  Leah.  Had  Leah  loved  Jacob  less  than  ehe  maiufestlj  did,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  undue  regard  shown  to  Rachel  would  not  have  inflicted  a  grievous 
wound  upon  her  wifely  neart  ；  but,  entertaining  towards  him  an  affection  strong 
and  tender,  she  yearned  for  a  larger  share  of  his  esteem,  and  at  each  successive 
child's  birth  gave  utterance  to  a  hope  that  he  would  yet  be  joined  to  her.  No  heavier 
blow  can  be  dealt  by  a  husband  to  the  tender  heart  of  a  loving  wife  than  to  withdraw 
from  her  his  love,  or  even  to  be  cold  and  indifferent  in  its  expression.  3.  SififtU  in 
the  sight  of  God,  Though  not  so  beautiful  as  Rachel,  Leah  was  yet  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  with  her  in  Jacob's  affection.  Equally  with  Rachel  she  was  Jacob，8 
wife.  It  was  Jacob's  Bin  that  he  had  married  her  at  all  when  he  did  not  either  love 
or  desire  her.  On  detecting  the  fraud  he  should  have  instantly  repudiated  the 
ongagement.  But  having  publicly  ratified  the  contract  with  Leah  by  fulfilluig  her 
week,  he  owed  to  Leah  a  full  share  of  his  affection  as  a  hasband.  Nay,  though  not 
the  wife  his  inclination  had  selected,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  Leah,  rather 
than  Rachel,  was  the  bride  God  had  chosen  (Leah  was  the  ancestress  of  the  Saviour)  ； 
hence  doubly  was  Jacob  bound  to  love  Lean  equally  with  Rachel. 

II.  Leah  the  fruitful.  While  Rachel  enjoyed  the  highest  place  in  Jacob's 
affection,  ehe  was  "  barren  " ― a  grievous  affliction  to  one  who  might  possibly  be  the 
mother  of  the  promised  Seed.  The  fruitfulness  of  Leah  was ~ 1.  Expreuly  earned 
by  God.  The  Lord,  who  had  decreed  temporary  barrenness  for  Rachel  the  faii^ 
opened  the  womb  of  Leah  the  despised  ；  neither  to  compensate  Leah  for  the  loss  of 
JacobTs  love,  nor  to  punish  Jacob  for  his  sinful  partiality  ；  but  to  manifest  his  power, 
to  show  that  children  are  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  to  vindicate  his  sovereignty,  to 
attest  that  God  giveth  families  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  to  suggest  that  the  jine 
promise  was  designed  to  be  not  the  fruit  of  nature,  but  the  gift  of  grace.  2. 
TKankfvlly  achnowl 흩 dged  by  Leah.  While  cherishing  the  hope  that  her  children 
would  eventually  unite  Jacob's  heart  to  her  own,  she  delightedly  recognised  her 
exceptional  fruitfulness  as  a  special  mark  of  Jehovah's  favour,  and  ！ 째 re  expression 
to  her  gratitude  in  the  naming  of  her  sons:  Reuben,  see,  a  son  ！  Simeon,  bearing; 
Levi,  joined  ；  Judah,  praise.  3.  Enviously  beheld  by  Rachd.  This  appears  from 
the  opening  statement  in  the  ensuing  chapter  ；  and  tLis,  though  perhaps  as  natural 
as  Leah's  sense  of  pain  at  Rachel，s  preference  by  Jacob,  was  yet  as  sinnil  as  Jacobrs 
excesBiye  partiality  towards  herself. 

Learn ― 1.  The  sinfulness  and  sorrow  of  having  more  wives  at  once  than  one.  2. 
The  wickedness  of  wedding  where  one  does  not  love.  3.  The  soyereignty  of  God  in 
giving  and  withholding  children.  4.  The  cruelty  and  criminality  of  showing  par- 
tiality towards  those  who  possess  an  equal  claim  on  our  affections.  5.  The  duty  and 
profit  of  remembering  and  acknowledging  family  mercies. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


son)  that  slie  bare  Jaool 
oliildren  (literally,  that  she  bare  not  to  Jacob), 
Baehel  envied  her  dfter  (was  jealous  of  her, 
the  root  referring  to  the  redness  with  which 
the  &ce  of  an  angry  woman  is  sofitised)  ；  and 


else  I  die— li 


ive  me  < 


•aid  unto  "oob,  Git 

ally,  and  if  not,  I  am  a  ctead 
weman;  i.e.  for  shame  at  her  sterility. 


,  (sons),  i 


wvrm*#*  f    i<  o.    i\fi    Bill  ᅳ-  

Bachel  had  three  strong  reasons  for  desiring 
children— that  she  mignt  emulate  her  sister, 


become  more  dear  to  her  husband,  and  ibcyve 
all  share  the  hope  of  being  a  proppnitrix  of  the 
promised  Seed.  If  not  warranted  to  infer  that 
Kachel'8  barrenness  was  due  to  lack  of  prayer 
on  her  part  and  Jacob's  (Eeil)^  we  are  at  least 
justified,  in  asserting  that  ner  conduct  in 


Dreaking  forth  into  angnr  Teproaches  against 
her  hnsband  was  unlike  that  of  Jacob's 
mother,  Bebekah,  who,  in  similar  dream- 
stances,  soiiffht  relief  in  prayer  and  oradea 
(Kalisch).  The  brief  period  that  had  dapsed 
since  Rachel's  marriage,  in  comparison  with 
the  twenty  years  of  Kebekah's  banenneaB, 
dgnaUydiscoyered  Rachel's  sinftd  impatienoeu 
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.  SL— And  Jaedb'f  an^er  was  kindled 
Dft  Baehel  (not  without  just  cauae,  since 
not  only  evinced  a  want  of  faith  and 
resigiiation,  out  wrongfully  imputed  blame 
to  him) :  and  he  said,  Am  I  in  God's  ftead, 
— t.  e,  am  I  omnipotent  like  him  ？  This  you 
yourself  will  surely  not  presume  to  believe. 
The  interrogatiye  particle  conveys  the  force 
of  a  spirited  denial  (vide  Ewald,  '  Hebrew 
Syntax,'  §  324)— who  hath  withheld  from 
thee  the  fruit  of  tlie  womb  1  Bachel  herself 
underatood  tliat  God  alone  could  remove 
sterility  (ver.  6)  ；  but  to  this  &ct  jealosy  of 
Leah  appears  for  the  moment  to  hare  blinded 

Ver.  8. "ᅳ And  fhe  said,— resorting  to  the 
sinM  ezpBdient  of  Sarah  (ch.  xvi.  2),  though 
without  Baiib's  excuse,  since  there  was  no 
question  whatever  about  an  heir  for  Jacob  ； 
which,  even  if  there  had  been,  would  not 
have  justified  a  practice  which,  in  the  case  of 
her  distinffiiishea  relative,  had  been  so  pal- 
pably condemned— Behold  my  maid  Bilhah 
(vide  ch.  xxix.  29),  go  in  unto  hm;  and  the 
■hall  bear  upon  my  knees, ——^  e*  children 
that  I  may  p^ace  u]>on  my  knees,  as  mothers 
do  (Piscator,  A  Lapide,  Calvin,  Rosenmiiller, 
Lanffe,  Ainsworth)  ；  the  literal  sense  of  the 
wotos  being  too  absurd  to  require  refutation 
_ that  I  may  alio  have  ehildren— literally, 
be  builded  up  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  2) ― by  her. 

Ver.  4. —And  fhe  gave  him  Bilhah  her 
handmaid  to  wife:  and  Jaoob  went  in  unto 
her.  "  Whence  we  gather  that  there  is  no 
end  of  sin  where  once  the  Divine  institution 
of  marriage  is  neglected "  (Calvin).  Jacob 
began  with  polyigtmy,  and  is  now  drawn  into 
concubinage.  Though  God  overruled  this 
for  the  development  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  he 
did  not  thereby  condone  the  offence  of  either 
Jacob  or  RacheL 
Ver.  5.— And  Bilhah  eonoeivedt  and  bare 
Conception  and  birth 


Jaoob  a  ion. 

be  granted  to  irregular  marriages 


wickedness  through  kindn< 


may 
(Hughes). 


'So  God  often  strives  to  overcome  men's 

ough  kindness,  and 
the  unworthy  witn  his  grace  "  (Calvi 


Ver.  6.— And  Baehel  Mid, 


d  pursues 
Ood  hath 


judged  me, ― "liath  chastened  me,"  as  in  ch. 
xv.  14  (Ainsworth,  Words' 
"  hath  procured  for  me  justice. 


worth)  ；  better, 
">u  _p "제 uou  k\fi  ujc  j  uomC6|  &s  if  reckon* 
her  sterility  an  injustice  by  the  side  of 
l's  fecundity  (Eeil,  Lange)  ；  or,  hath 
through  my  cause  like  a  patron,  i.  e. 
hath  vindicated  me  from  the  reproach  of 
barrenness  (Monster,  Rosenmiiller)  ；  or,  hath 
dealt  with  me  according  to  his  sovereign  jus- 
tice, withholding  fTom  me  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  while  I  was  forgetful  of  my  dependence 
on  him,  and  granting  me  posterity  when  I 
approadied  him  in  humble  supplication  (Mur- 
pny),  which  it  is  obvious  from  the  next  clause 
that  Bachel  did ᅭ and  hath  alio  heard  my 
T«ioef  and  liath  giTe&m«  a  loa.  With  undue 


severity  older  interpreters  regard  Rachel  as 
using  the  Divine  name  more  hypocritarum^ 
who,  when  their  schemes  prosper,  thi^k  that 
God  favours  them  (Vatawua,  Calvin).  The 
employment  of  Elohim  by  Jacob  and  Rachel, 
supposed  to  mark  the  first  thirteen  verses  as 
belonging  to  the  primitive  document  (Tuch, 
Bleek,  Kalisch),  though  by  others  (Davidson, 
Colenso)  they  are  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  is 
Bofficiently  explained  by  Rachel's  conscious- 
ness that  in  a  large  measure  her  handmaid's 
son  was  mther  the  fhdt  of  her  own  impious 
device  than  the  gift  of  Jehovah  (Hengsten- 
berg).  Therefore  called  fhe  hii  name  San-t 
i.  e.  "Judge,"  one  decreeing  justice,  vindex, 
from      to  judge  (Gesenius,  Eeil,  Lange,  et 


though,  as  in  other  proper  names,  e.  g, 
h,  Zebulun,  in  which  two  verbs  arp 
sd  to,  Michaelis  thinks  nan  ajudicando 


"V，1U  |，  "»j 

alii),  tho 
Joseph,  i 
alluded  to,  Michi 


solwn,  sedetab  audimdo  nomen  accepisse 
Dcmem,  and  connects  it  with  another  verb,  a 
denominative  from  an  Arabic  rooty  signifying 
to  hear  (vide  9  SuppL,'  p.  425). 

Vers.  7,  8.— And  Bilhah  Baohel'f  maid 
eonceWed  again,  and  bare  Jaoob  a  Moond 
And  Baehel  Mid,  With  great  wrett- 
have  I  wTMtled  with  my  lister,— 
lly,  wresUings  of  God  have  I  wremed 
my  sister,  meaning,  by  "  wrestlings  of. 
Elohim  ；"  not  great  wrestlings  in  rivalry  with 
Leah  (A.  V.,  Yatablus,  Ainsworth,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Calvin),  nor  wrestlings  in  the  cause 
of  God,  as  being  unwilling  to  leave  the 
founding  of  the  nation  to  her  sister  alone 
(Knobel),  but  wrestlings  with  God  in  prayer 


iTgf  Keil),  un 
contended  with  her  sister,  to  whom  apparently 
that  grace  had  been  hitherto  restricted ― 
and  I  haTe  prevailed  (scarcely  in  the  sense 
of  achieving  a  victory  over  Leah,  who  had 
already  borne  four  sons,  but  in  the  sense  of 
drawing  the  Divine  favour,  though  only 
indirectly,  towards  herself):  and  the  oUled 
his  name  Haphteli— «.  e.  "My  Wrestling." 

Yer.  9.— When  Leah  faw  that  she  had 
left  bearing  (literally,  stood  from  bearing, 
as  in  ch.  xxix.  85)，  the  took  Zilpah  her 
maid,  and  gave  her  to  Jaoob  to  wife— being 
in  this  led  astray  by  Rachel's  >infUl  example, 
both  as  to  the  spirit  of  unholy  rivalry  she 
cherished,  and  the  questionable  means  she 
employed  for  its  gratification. 


Vera.  10,  11. 
bare  Jaoob 


-And  Zilpah  Leah,,  maid 


  And  Leah  laid,  A  troop 

oometh.  TJJ,  for  in  or  with  good  for- 
tune; iv  ritxn  (LXX.);  feliciter,  go.  this 
happens  to  me  (Vulgate),  a  txanslatioB 
which  has  the  sanction  of  Gesenius,  Ftlr^t, 
Rosenmiiller,  Keil,  Kalisch,  and  other  com- 
itent  authorities— the  Eeri,  which  is  fol- 


low. 


ed  by  Onkelos  and  Syiiao,  readii  g  *1)  H}f 
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fortune  cometh.  The  Authorised  rendering, 
supported  by  the  Samaritan,  and  snppoeea 
to  accord  better  with  ch.  xlix.  19,  is  approved 
by  Calvin,  Ainsworth,  Bush,  and  others. 
And  she  oUled  hii  name  Oad— t.e.  Good 
Fortune. 

Vera.  12,  18.— And  Zilpah  Loah'f  maid 


bare  Jaoob  a  Meond  mb.  And  Leah  taidt 
Happy  am  I,— literally,  in  my  happiness,  jc 
ami  ('  Speaker's  Commenf  ' 
my  happiness  (Keil,  Kalf- 
ttrt  will  oall  me  blew 
■he  called  liif  luune 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 ― 13. ― Rachd  and  Leaky  or  unholy  rivalry.  I»  Rachel's  envy  of  Lsau. 
1.  The  iwvfficient  catue,  "She  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no  children,"  while  Leah 
had  begun  to  have  a  family.  Though  commonly  regarded  by  Hebrew  wives  as  a 
peculiarly  severe  affliction,  childlessness  was  not  without  its  compensations,  which 
Kachel  should  have  reckoned.  Then  the  motherhood  of  Leah  was  the  good  fortune 
of  a  sister,  in  which  Bachel  should  have  lovingly  rejoiced  ；  and  both  the  barrenness 
and  the  fruitfuliiess  were  of  God，s  appointment,  in  which  Rachel  should  have  piously 
acquiesced.  2.  The  querulous  complaint.  "  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die."  To 
inordinately  long  for  children  was,  on  Bachel's  part,  a  gre\ 
gift  of  life  with  its  manifold  blessings  because  o£  their  abe 


dren,  or 
at  ein  ；  to  depreciate  the 
ibsence  was  a  greater  sin  ； 


to  express  her  bitter  and  despondent  feeling  in  reproac  „   „  w   

•    •     -  atest  ein  of  all  was  to  overlook  the  hand 


_  .  w        ᅳ  language  against  her 

husband  was  a  sin  still  greater  ；  but  the  greatest  ein'of  all  was  to  overlook  the  '  * 
of  God  in  her  affliction.  3.  The  merited  rebvke.  "  Am  I  in  God's  stead  ？"  If 
Jacob  sinned  in  being  angry  with  Badiel,  evincipg  want  of  sympathy  and  patience 
with  her  womanly  distress,  if  even  he  erred  in  infusine  a  too  great  degree  of  heat 
into  his  words,  he  yet  acted  with  propriety  in  censuriiig  her  fault  It  is  Uie  province 
,  of  a  husband  to  reprove  grievous  misdemeanours  in  a  wife,  only  not  with  severity,  as 
Jacob,  vet  with  Jacob's  fidelity*  4.  The  sifrful  txpedvenU  "  Behold  my  maid 
Bilhah.  Sanctioned  by  popular  custom,  the  plan  adopted  by  Rachel  for  obtaining 
children  might  almost  seem  to  have  been  sanctified  by  the  conduct  of  Sarah.  But 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  two  wives  were  placed  were  widely  different  Yet, 
even  though  they  had  been  the  same,  Rachel  was  not  at  liberty,  any  more  than  8arab, 
to  tempt  ner  huaband  to  a  violation  of  the  marriage  law.  The  bad  example  of  a 
saint  no  more  than  the  evil  practice  of  the  world  can  justify  a  sin.  5.  The  ap^ 
parent  success.  "  BacheFs  maid  conceived."  God  often  allows  wicked  schemes  to 
prosper,  without  approving  of  either  the  echemes  or  the  schemers.  Sometimes  their 
success  is  needful,  as  in  this  case,  to  manifest  their  wickedness  and  folly.  6.  The 
mistaken  inference,  "  God  hath  judged  me."  Rachel  is  not  the  only  person  who  has 
reckoned  God  upoA  his  side  because  of  outward  prosperity.  The  world's  standard 
of  morality  is  success.  But  moral  triumphs  are  frequently  achieved  through  material 
defeats. 

II.  Leah's  imitation  of  Rachel.  1.  Of  BacheTs  bad  feding.  She  mi^ht  have 
borne  with  her  sister's  exultation  over  the  happiness  of  reaching  motherhood  by 
proxy,  might  have  allowed  Bachel  to  have  her  little  triumph,  but  she  could  not. 
Immediately  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  being  out-distanced  by  her  favoured  rival, 
she  became  a  victim  of  green-eyed  jealonsy.  The  envy  stirring  in  the  heart  of 
Rachel  had  at  length  spread  its  contagion  to  her.  2.  Of  EacJieTs  wnfvl  conducts 
"  Leah  took  Zilpah  ner  maid,  and  ^ave  her  Jacob  to  wife."  One  never  knows  where 
the  influenoe  of  a  bad  example  is  to  end.  When  one  saint  steps  aside  from  the 
straight  path  others  are  sure  to  follow.  The  more  eminent  the  firat  transgressor  is, 
the  easier  siDning  is  to  his  successors.  3.  Of  BachePs  wrong  reasoning.  "  The 
daughters  will  call  me  blessed."  Faulty  logic  (at  least  in  morals)  seems  as  easy  to 
copy  as  improper  feelings  or  wicked  deeds.  The  connection  between  much  happiness 
and  many  children  is  not  absolute  and  inevitable.  The  hopes  of  rejoicing  mothers 
are  sometimes  sadly  blighted,  and  their  expectations  of  felicity  strangely  dis- 
appointed. She  is  truly  happy  whom  not  the  daughters,  but  Jehovah,  pronounces 
blessed. 

Lessons : ~ 1.  The  bitterness  of  envy.  2.  The  wickedness  of  polygamy.  8.  Tho 
oontagiousness  of  sin. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. ― Emu,  working  in  GocTs  people.  "  Rachel  envied  her  sister."  Jacob's 
love  for  Bachel  a  type  of  Christ's  love  for  his  Church.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
his  love  was  returned.  There  was  thus  the  chief  element  of  conjugal  happiness. 
But  her  sister,  less  favoured  in  this,  had  a  blessing  which  was  denied  ber,  and 
"  Bachel  envied  her  sister."  It  was  not  that  she  feared'to  lose  her  husband's  love. 
Of  that  she  had  abundant  proof.  It  was  a  selfish  sorrow.  Her  husband^  children 
were  growing  up,  but  they  were  not  here.  Rachel's  envy  has  its  counterpart  among 
Christians.  Love  for  Christ  may  take  the  form  of  selfish  zeal  ；  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  or  rejoice  in  work  for  God  in  which  we  take  no  part  In  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  world  a  blessing  often  seems  to  rest  upon  means  irregular  or  unlikely. 
Where  efforts  that  promised  well  have  failed,  God  makes  his  own  power  felt  ；  and 
tnany  think  this  cannot  be  right  (cf.  John  iz.  16),  and  would  rather  have  the  work 
not  done  than  done  thus  (cf.  Numb.  xL  28  ；  Mark  ix.  38).  Contrast  the  spirit  of 
|3t  Paul  (Phil.  i.  18).  Examples  of  this :  unwillingness  to  rejoice  in  good  done  by 
some  other  communion,  or  some  other  party  than  our  own  ；  inclination  to  look  at 

Soints  of  difference  rather  than  at  those  held  in .  common  ；  the  work  of  others 
oubted,  criticised,  or  ignored  ；  eagerness  to  warn  against  this  or  that.  Self  lies  at 
the  root  of  this.  Perhaps  the  harvest  of  another  seems  to  diminish  ours.  Perhaps 
our  own  thoughts  are  to  us  the  measure  of  God's  plans  (cf •  Mark  xiv.  4).  Men  see 
the  outside  of  others'  work,  and  judge  as  if  they  knew  both  the  motives  and  the  full 
results.  Yet  with  this  there  may  be  much  real  zeal  and  love  for  the  Lord,  The 
failure  lies  in  the  want  of  complete  acceptance  of  his  will.  To  rejoice  in  work  for 
Christ,  by  whomsoever  done,  is  not  inconsistent  with  decided  views  as  to  the  objects 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  means  to  be  used  (1  Thess.  v.  21).  1.  We  are  called  to 
enlarge  the  household  of  God  ；  to  be  the  means  of  making  enemies  into  children 
(d  Ps.  lxxxvii.  4, 5)  through  producing  faith  (cf.  John  i.  12).  Each  responsible  for 
the  faithful  use  of  the  powers  given  to  us,  and  bidden  to  examine  ourselves  as  to 
sincerity.  But  the  visitle  results  are  as  God  pleases.  Here  a  test  of  singleness 
of  mind.  Can  we  rejoice  in  success  of  a  work  in  which  we  have  no  share,  or  when 
another's  success  appears  greater  than  ours?  (Gal.  v.  26).  2.  As  an  exercise  of 
unselfishness,  be  careful  not  to  provoke  envy  by  parading  distinctive  peculiarities 
(Bom.ziL  18)  or  exalting  our  own  work.  3.  Be  not  discouraged  that  work  of  others 
seems  more  blessed  (John  iv.  36,  37).  Faithfulness  is  within  the  power  of  all.  It 
is  that  which  God  regards  (Matt  zxv.  21).  The  result  we  cannot  judge  of  here. 
The  frait  delayed  may  prove  a  greater  blessing. ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  14.— And  Benben  (at  this  time  four 
or  five  years  old)  went  (probably  accompany- 
ing the  reapers)  in  the  days  of  wheat 
haxrett  (in  the  beginning  of  May),  and 
found  mandrake! ^ D^K*J^,  /i^Xa  fiavdpa- 

Sop&v  (LXX.,  Josephiis),  apples  of  the  man' 
ragora,  an  herb  resembling  belladonna,  with 
a  root  like  a  carrot,  having  white  and  red- 
dish blossoms  of  a  sweet  smell,  and  with 
yellow  odoriferous  apples,  ripening  in  May 
and  June,  and  suppc^Bed,  according  to  Ori- 
ental superstition,  to  possess  the  virtue  of 
conciliatiDg  love  asd  promoting  fruitfalness 
(vid4  Geseniufl,  p.  191,  and  cf.  RoseDmiiller's 
'  Scholia/  and  Kalisch  in  loco) ― in  the  field 
(when  at  his  childish  play),  and  brought 
them  onto  hit  mother  Leah  (which  a  son  of 
more  mature  years  wotdd  not  have  done). 
Tlien  Baohrt  (not  exempt  from  the  prerail- 


ing  superstition)  faid  to  Leah,  OiTe  me,  I 
pray  fhee,  of  thy  son'f  mandraket  (in  the 

hopes  that  they  would  remove  her  sterility). 

Ver.  15 ~~ And  fhe  (Leah)  mdd  onto  her, 
ᅳ stomachose  (Calvin)-— Is  it  a  small  matter 
that  thou  hut  taken  my  husband  t— literally, 
Is  it  little  thy  taking  away  my  husband? 
meaning  that  Kachel  had  been  the  cause  of 
Jacob's  forsaking  her  (Leah's)  society >ᅳ and 
wonldest  thou  take  away  (literally,  and  to 
take  also  =  wouldst  thou  take  ？  expressive 
of  strong  surprise)  mjr  son's  mandrakea  aliol 
Calvin  thinks  it  unlikely  that  Jacob's  wives 
were  naturally  quarrelsome  ；  sed  Deus  am- 
fligere  ecu  inter  sepassus  est  ut  polygamies 
posna  ad  poster  as  ex  Caret.  And  Bachel  said 
(in  order  to  induce  Leah's  compliance  with 
her  request),  Therefore  he  shall  lie  with 
thee  to-night  for  thy  ion's  mandraket* 
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Vcr.  16,— And  Jaeeb  mm  out  of  tk%  field 

la  tkt  trtaUf, t.  &  the  hairest-field  (ver. 
14)— and  Lmk  wait  out  to  meet  him,  and 
•aid,  Thou  m«ft  eome  in  unto  m»  (the 
Samaritan  codex  adds  u  this  night,"  and  the 
LXX.  "to-day");  for  rarelT  I  haT«  hired 
tiMt  (literally,  hiring  I  have  hired  thee)  witk 
mj  foa'f  auttdraktt.  And  (assenting  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  wires)  he  lay  with,  hm 
thAtnifht 
Ver.  17.— And  Ood  h«ark0a«d  unto  Leah, 
.  e.  unto  Leah's  prayers  (Onkelos,  Jerome, 
enmiiUer,  Morpliy;,  which  Calvin  thinks 
btful-— guit  enim  pUtaret,  dum  odwae 
ri  sucB  negat  Lea  Jructus  a  puero  col- 
hctos,  et  Koepretto  nooUm  mariti  mercatur, 
uilum  esse  precibus  looum.  The  historian 
employs  the  term  Elohim  to  show  that  Leah's 
pregnancy  was  not  owing  to  her  son's  man- 
draiee,  but  to  Divine  powtr  (Keil,  Lange) ~ 
and  die  eoaotiTed,  and  bare  Jaoob  the  fifth 
•on  ―  or,  counting  Zilpah'a,  the  seventh  ； 
while,  reckoning  Silhah's,  this  was  Jacob's 
ninth  child. 

Ver.  18.— And  Leah  said,  Ood— Elohim  ； 
a  proof  of  the  lower  religious  consciousness 
into  which  Leah  had  fallen  (Hengstenberg), 
though  perhaps  on  the  above  hypothesis  an 
evidence  of  her  piety  and  faith  (Keil,  Lange) 
—hath  giTtn  m%  mj  hire,  beeaue  I  have 
giTtn  but  nuddta  to  myhmband:— i.  &  as  a 
reward  for  my  self-denial  (Keil,  Murphy)  ； 
an  exclamation  in  which  appears  Leah  s  love 
for  Jacob  (Lange),  if  not  also  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment that  she  had  】icr  fears  lest  she 
may  have  tinned  in  asking  him  to  wed  Zilpah 
(Rosenroiiller)  ―  and  the  called  hii  name 
Ittaohar '*  There  is  Reward,"  or  *'  There  is 
Hire  ； "  containing  a  double  allusion  to  her 
hiro  of  Jacob  and  ner  reward  for  Zilpah 

Vera.  19,  20.— And  Leah  oonoeived  again, 
and  bare  Jaoob  the  liztii  aon.  And  leah 
•aid,  Ood  (Elohim  ；  vide  supra)  hath  en- 


dued m«  with  a  food  dow^.  Af^iipijrac 
vpov  caXov  (LXX),  dota  *  ' 

-  (Vulgate), 


(LXX),  dotamt  me  dote 
gate),  hath  presented  me  with  a 
dly  present.  The  word  is  a  fi*a{ 
Xcy^ivov.  How  will  my  hmband  dwell  with 
mo.  ^31,  also  a  Hwal  Xiy.,  signifies  to  be  or 
make  round  (Gesenius),  to  limit  round  or  en- 
compass (Fiiret)  ；  hence,  according  to  both, 


to  cohabit  or  dwell  together  as  husband  and 
wife.  The  LXX.  render  aiptrui,  the  mean- 
ing being  that  Leah's  six  sons  would,  in 
her  judgment,  be  an  induoement  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cause  Jacob  to  select  her  sooiet 
instead  of  that  of  her  barren  sister.  * 

oalled  hii  name  Zebnlun— e 
from  zabal,  to  dwell  with,  with  i  ^ 

the  word  7^J,  to  hire,  which,  con 
with  the  same  letter,  was  regarded  i 
in  sound  to        the  1  and  the  h  being  some* 
times  interchangeable  (Keil,  Ealisch). 

Ver.  21.  ―  And  afterwards  die  ban  « 
daughter,  and  called  her  name  Dinah— i.  e. 
Judgment  Dinah  (ihe  female  Dan)  idaj  not 
have  been  Jacob's  only  daughter  (vide  eh. 
xxxvii  35  ；  xlvi.  7).  Her  name  is  here  re- 
corded probably  because  of  the  incident  ia 
her  history  afterwards  related  (ch.  xxzir.  1). 

Vers.  22  ―  24.  ―  And  Ood  remombmd 
BMhel  (cf.  ch.  viii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  L  19),  and 
Ood  hearkaned  to  her,— as  to  Leah  (ver.  17)— 
and  opened  her  womb— as  he  had  previouslj 
done  to  Leah  (ch.  xxix.  31).  Basel's  bar- 
renness had  not  continued  so  long  as  either 
Sarah's  or  Bebekah's. ,  And  the  eoneeiv  " 
and  bare  a  ton;  and  said,  Ood  hath 
away  my  reproach— i  t、  of  sterility, 
mandrakes  of  Leah  haying  proved  ine 
cacious,  Rachel  at  length  realiaes  that  chil- 
dren are  God's  gift,  and  this  thought  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  use  of  the  term  Elohim. 
And  she  oUled  hii  name  Joseph  ；— 
either,  "  he  takes  away,"  with  aUnsion  to  the 
removal  of  her  reproach,  or,  "  he  shall  add," 
with  reference  to  her  hope  of  another  son. 
Perhaps  the  first  thought  is  not  obscurely 
hinted  at,  thongh  the  second  appears  from 
the  ensuing  clause  to  have  occupied  the 
greater  prominence  in  Rachel's  mind «ad 
■aid,  The  Lord  — Jehovah  ；  a  trace  of  the 
Jehovistic  pen  (Tuch,  Bleek,  et  alii)  ；  rather 
an  outcome  of  the  higher  spiritual  life  of 
Rachel,  who  had  now  got  emancipated  from 
all  such  merely  human  devices  as  resorting 
to  mandrakes,  and  was  able  to  recognise  her 
complete  dependence  for  ofispring  on  the 
sovereign  srace  of  the  covenaut  Godof  Abra* 
ham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Hengstcnbeig, 
Keil) ^ ihall  add  to  me  another  aon. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  14— 24.— story  of  the  mandrakes.  I.  A  young  child's  innocencb. 
"  Reuben  found  mandrakes  in  the  field,  and  brought  them  to  his  mother.1 '  Nature, 
with  its  beautiful  sights  and  harmonious  Bounds,  possesses  a  wonderful  fascination 
for  the  infant  mind.  In  proportion  as  man  sinks  beneath  the  power  of  sin  does  he 
fall  out  of  Bympathy  with  God's  fair  world.  Strong  and  tender  is  the  bond  of  love 
wLich  unites  a  child  to  its  mother.  The  true  depositary  for  a  child's  treasures  is  the 
mother's  lap,  for  a  child's  joys  ood  sorrows  the  mother's  heart  Yet  a  child,8  in- 
experience and  simplicity  may  sometimes  cause  a  parent  to  err,  though  the  true 
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source  of  temptation  lies  in  the  parent,  and  not  in  the  child.  "  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure  ；  but  to  them  that  are  defiled  is  nothing  pure." 

IL  A  grown  woman's  superstition.  "  Give  me  of  thy  son's  mandrakes."  Rachel 
obviously  shared  the  popular  belief  that  Reuben's  fragrant  herbs  would  have  an 
influence  in  removing  her  sterility.  It  is  useless  inquiring  how  such  a  notion 
originated.  Superstitions  commonly  arise  from  mistaking  as  cause  and  effect  what 
are  only  coincident  occurrences.  Of  more  importance  it  is  to  note  that  Rachel  was 
of  mature  years,  had  been  born  and  nurtured  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
home,  was  now  the  wife  of  an  intelligent  and  pious  (if  also  encompassed  with 
infirmities)  man,  and  yet  she  was  the  victim  of  delusive  beliefs.  In  this  Rachel 
was  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  charged  with  blame.  Superstition  is  essentially  a  fault  of 
the  intellect  resulting  from  defective  information.  But  Rachel  erred  in  calling 
superstition  to  her  aid  in  her  unholy  rivalry  with  Leah  ；  all  the  more  when  she  knew 
that  God  alone  could  remove  her  reproach. 

III.  A  jealous  wife,8  BARGAIN.  On  the  part  both  of  Rachel  and  Leah  it  was  a 
miserable  compact  ；  and  a  pitiable  spectacle  it  surely  was,  that  of  two  rival  wives 
contracting  with  one  another  about  their  husband's  society.  Rachel  disposes  of 
Jacob  for  a  night  in  consideration  of  a  handful  of  mandrakes,  and  Leah  counts  her- 
self entitled  to  Jacob's  favours  as  a  boon  which  she  had  purchased  with  Reuben's 
yellow  apples.  Not  to  speak  of  the  humiliation  in  all  this  to  Jacob,  and  the  con- 
tinual misery  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected  between  his  ardent  sister-wives, 
think  of  the  wretchedness  it  must  have  entailed  upon  the  women  themselves,  and 
the  dispeace  it  must  have  brought  into  the  rival  homes.  A  more  powerful  condemn- 
ation of  polygamy  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  or  a  more  signal  illustration  of  the 
retribution  which  sooner  or  later  follows  on  the  heels  of  transgression. 

IV.  A  80YBRBION  God's  decision.  The  two  wives  were  seemingly  uncertain 
whether  to  ascribe  virtue  to  the  mandrakes  or  not.  God  determined  the  problem  in 
a  way  that  must  have  fully  convinced  them.  1.  That  the  mandrakes  could  not 
remove  sterility  he  demonstrated  by  allowing  Rachel's  barrenness  to  continue  at  least 
two  years  longer,  though  she  had  made  use  of  Reubenf8  apples,  and  by  opening 
Leah  8  womb  without  them.  2.  That  he  alone  could  bestow  offspring  on  married 
people  he  showed  by  remembering  Rachel  in  his  own  time,  and  causing  her  reproach 
tQ  aepart 

Learn ― 1.  That  things  and  persons  innocent  and  pleasant  in  themselves  may  lead 
astray.  2.  That  out  of  small  occasions  great  events  may  spring.  3.  That  much 
infirmity  may  cling  to  good  men  and  women.  4.  That  things  desirable  in  themselves 
may  be  sought  in  wrong  ways.  5.  That  God's  hand  should  be  recognised  in  the 
giving  or  withholding  children. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  22 ― 24. ― The  life  ofjmth  and  its  reward.  The  Scripture  teaches  us  to 
put  the  facts  of  common  life  in  the  light  of  God*s  countenance.  The  true  found- 
ation on  which  family  welfare  rests  is  God's  faithfulness  and  favour.  The  intense 
desire  of  the  Hebrew  women  for  children,  especially  sons,  a  testimony  to  the  Divine 
covenant  ；  the  original  promise  pervading  all  the  national  life. 

I.  The  birth  of  Joseph  a  reward  of  faith  and  answer  to  prayer.  God  remem- 
bers, though  we  think  be  forgets.  Reproach  may  lie  awhile  on  the  true  believer,  but 
is  taken  away  at  last  Syrophenician  woman  ；  seeming  neglect  calls  out  stronger 
expression  of  faith.    Pray  without  ceasing. 

II.  Blessings  waited  for  are  the  more  appreciated  and  the  richer  when  they 
comb.  "  Joseph "  a  type  of  him  who,  though  he  was  sent  after  many  prophets  and 
long  tarrying,  was  ereater  than  all  his  brethren.  The  Rachel,  the  true  beloved,  the 
chosen  bride,  the  Church  in  whom  the  true  Jacob  finds  special  delight^  waits  and 
prays.  When  God  shall  show  that  he  has  remembered  and  hearkened,  the  elect  one 
shall  be  abundantly  satisfied.    "  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach." 

III.  All  experience  of  Divine  faithfulness  is  a  great  help,  in  looking  forward,  to 
cherish  expectation.  "  The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son."  We  ask  'for  more 
when  we  know  that  our  prayer  is  heard. ― R. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  25.— And  it  came  to  pMf,  wh«n  Baehel 
lutd  born  Joseph,— either  at  or  about  the 
expiry  of  the  second  term  of  seven  years. 
Jacob's  family  now  conaieted  in  all  of  eleven 
sons  and  one  daughter,  unless  Dinah's  birth 
occarred  later  in  the  next  term  of  service 
(Keil).  Since  those  were  all  born  within 
seven  years,  the  chronological  cannot  be  the 
order  observed  by  the  historian  in  recording 
the  events  of  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
Rather  the  births  of  the  children  are  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  mothers  from  whom 
they  sprang.  Hence  the  possibility  of  acquir- 
ing so  laTge  a  family  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
six  sons  of  Leah  might  be  born  in  the  seven 
years,  allowing  one  year's  complete  cessation 
from  presnaucy,  viz.,  the  fifth  ；  BUhah's  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  ；  Zilpah's  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ；  and 
Rachel's  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
leaving  Dinah  to  be  born  later  (cf.  Keil  in 
Zoco)— that  Jaeob  said  onto  Laban  (if  not 
immediately,  certainly  soon,  after  Joseph's 
birth),  Send  me  away  (meaning  that  Laban 
should  permit  Lim  to  depart),  that  I  may 
go  (literally,  and  I  will  go)  unto  mine  own 
place,  and  to  my  eovntey ~ to  Canaan  in 
general,  and  to  that  part  of  it  in  particular 
where  he  had  formerly  resided  (c£  ch.  xviiL 
33  ；  xxxi.  ■ 

Ver.  26.— Give  me  (suffer  me  to  take)  my 
wives  and  my  children,  for  whom  I  have 
served  thee,  and  let  me  go  (literally,  and  I 
mil  go) :  for  thou  knowest  my  itryioe  which 
I  have  done  thee— implying  that  he  had 
faithfully  implemented  ms  engagement,  and 
that  Laban  was  aware  of  the  justness  of  his 
demand  to  be  released  from  further  servitude. 

Ver.  27.  —  And  Laban  said  unto  him 
(having  learnt  by  fourteen  years'  acquaint- 
ance with  Jacob  to  know  the  value  of  a  good 
shepherd),  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found 
favour  in  thine  evef  (the  clause  is  elliptical, 
the  A.  V.  rightly  supplying),  tarry  ：  for 
(this  word  also  is  not  iu  the  original),  I  have 
learned  by  experience  —  literally,  /  have 
divined  (、J!、^Di)，  from  KTIJ,  to  hiss  as  a  ser- 
pent, hence'  to  augur)  ；  not  neceasarily  by 
of  serpen ta  (Gescnius,  Wordsworth, 
Comnw  " 


^ joker's  Commentary '),  or  even  bv  con- 
sulting his  gods  (Delitzsch,  Kolisch),  but 
perhaps  by  close  observation  and  minute 
inspection  (Murphy,  Bush).  The  LXX. 
render  oiMViadfitiv  ；  the  Vulgate  by  txperi- 
merUo  rfirfta— that  the  Lord  — Jehovah. 
Nominally  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God, 
Laban  was  in  practice  addicted  to  heathen 
superstitions  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  19,  32)— hath 
blotted  me  (with  material  prosperity)  for 
thy  sake. 


Ver.  28. —And  lit  raid,  Appoint  me  thy 
igei.  Literally,  distinctly  specify  (from 
root  dgDiiVinff  to  bore,  hence  to  declare 
accurately)  thy  ntre  upon  me!  I  e.  which  I 
will  take  upon  me  as  binding.  Laban'i 
caution  to  be  clear  and  specific  in  defining 
the  terms  of  any  engagement  he  might  enter 
into  was  much  lieeded,  and  would  doubtless 
not  be  neglected  by  Jaeob,  whose  past  ex- 
perience must  have  taught  him  he  was  deal- 
ing with  one  who,  in  respect  of  covenants 
and  contracts,  was  eminently  treacherous. 
And  I  will  give  it 

Ver.  29.— And  he  (Jacob)  said  unto  him 
(Laban),  Thou  knowest  how  (literally,  tehat) 
I  have  tenred  thee,  and  how  thy  eattlo  was 
with  me—literally,  and  what  thy  oaUU  has 
been  (or  become)  with  me,  i  e.  to  what  a 
number  they  have  grown. 

Ver.  80.— For  it  wts  little  which  thou 
hadst  before  I  came,— literally,  for  little 
(it  was)  which  was  to  thee  before  me;  i  e. 
not  in  place,  ivavriov  iftov  (LXX.)，  but 
in  time,  i  e.  before  my  arrival— and  it  is 
now  increased— literally,  broken  forth  (cf. 
ver.  43)— unto  a  mnltitiido;  and  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  hath  blesied  thee  sinoe  my  coming 
(literally,  at  my  foot,  L  e.  wherever  I  have 
gone  among  your  flocks) :  and  now  wliea 
•hall  I  proyido  (literally,  do)  for  mine  own 
house  also  1 

Ver.  31. —And  ht  (Laban,  unwilling  to 
part  with  so  profitable  an  assistant)  said, 
What  ihall  I  give  theet  He  was  apparently 
prepared  to  detain  Jacob  at  his  owa  tenn& 
And  Jacob  said,  Thou  ihalt  not  give  m» 
anything.  Jacob  did  not  design  to  serve 
Laban  gratuitously,  but  chose  ratner  to  trust 
God  than  Laban  forrecompenise  (Wordsworth, 
Gosman  in  Lange);  or  he  may  have  meant 
that  he  would  have  no  wages  of  Laban's 
setting,  but  only  of  his  own  proposing 
(Hughes).  If  thoa  wilt  do  thii  thing  for 
me  (accede  to  this  stipulation),  I  will  again 
feed  and  keep  thy  flock— literally,  /  will 
turn,  I  will  tend  thy  flock,  I  wiU  keep  • 
($c.  it). 

Ver.  32.  ᅳ  I  will  paif  through  all  thy 
flock  to-day, ― wrongly  rendered  vapi\9ir^ 
ndvra  rd  irpofidra  vov  (LXX  )，  gyra  per 
onmes  qreges  turn  (Vulgate),  as  if  Jacob  pro- 
posed that  the  separation  of  the  flocks  should 
be  effected  by  Laban,  and  not  by  himself— 
removing  from  thenoe ― not  **  remove  thou,** 
as  if  the  verb  were  imperative  (Rosenmirjer, 
Murphy,  Kalisch),  but  "to  remove,"  the 
verb  being  in  the  inf.  (Keil  ；  cf.  Ewald,  'HeK 
Synt,'  §  279)— all  the  speckled  and  spotted 
cattle,  and  all  the  brown  cattle  among  the 
■heep,  and  the  spotted  and  speoUed  among 
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the  goats.  Since  in  Oriental  countries  sheep 
are  commonly  white  and  goats  black,  the 
number  of  speckled  and  spotted  animals 
(u  e.  sheep  with  little  spits  and  large 
patches  of  black,  and  goats  with  little  or 
large  points  of  white,  in  their  hair)  would 
be  unusually  small.  And  of  snch  shall  be 
my  hire <~ t.  e.  the  dark-spotted  or  entirely 
black  riieep  and  white  or  white -speckled 
coats  were  to  be  Jacob's  reward  (Knobel, 
Delitzsch,  Keil,  Lange),  which  waa  to  be 
8ubseouetitly  increased  by  whatever  speckled 
animals  might  appear  among  the  one-coloured 
flocks  ；  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
Jacob  only  claimed  the  latter,  and,  both  to 
make  the  bargain  more  attractive  to  Laban 
and  to  show  that  he  wanted  nothing  from 
Laban  but  only  what  God  might  be  pleased 
in  accordance  with  this  arrengement  to  be- 
stow, he  suggested  that  the  flocks  and  herds 
should  be  purged  of  all  such  speckled  and 
spotted  animals  to  begin  with  (Tuch,  Baum- 
garten,  Kurtz,  Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch,  Camllish, 
Murphy,  'Speakers  CommentAry,'  Clarke, 
Bush). 

Ver.  88.— 80  fhftll  my  rigliteonnieM  (liter- 
ally, and  my  righteousness)  answer  for  me 
(or  bear  testimony  in  my  behalf)  in  time  to 
eonw,  ― literally,  in  the  day,  to-nwrrow; 
meaning  in  the  future  (Gesenius)  rather 
than  the  day  following  (Delitzsch) ― when  it 
•hall  eoine  for  my  lira  before  thy  ftoe. 
Either,  (1)  for  it  (ray  righteousness)  shall 
come,  concerning  my  wages,  before  thy  face, 
$c.  for  consideration  (Calvin)  ；  or,  (2)  when 
thou  shalt  come  to  my  reward,  connecting 
"before  thy  face"  with  the  previous  clause 
(Chaldee,  Rosenmiiller,  Ainsworth,  Lange)  ； 
or,  (3)  when  thou  shalt  come  to  my  wa^es 
before  thee  (Murphy),  or  to  inspect  it  (Ea- 
lisch).  Svtry  one  that  is  not  ipeekled  and 
•potted  among  th«  goats,  and  brown  ainonf 
the  sheep,  that  ihall  be  eovnUd  stolen  wita 
me ~ and  therefore  to  be  delivered  up  to  tbee. 

Ver.  34.— And  Laban  Mid,  Behold,  I  would 
it  might  be  aocording  to  thy  word.  Jacob's 
cbances  of  obtaining  speckled  animals  by  this 
arrangement  were  so  small  that  Laban,  with 
his  customary  selfishness,  bad  no  difficulty 
in  closing  with  the  offered  bargain.  As 
originally  proposed  by  Jacob  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  honest  desire  on  his  part  to 
commit  the  question  of  Trtgeii  to  the  decision 
rather  of  God's  proridence  than  of  his  kins- 
man's greed.  That  at  this  time  Jacob's 
mind  "had  already  formed  the  whole  fraudu- 
lent procedure  by  which  he  acquired  his 
wealtn  ，'  (Kalisch)  does  not  accord  with  the 
statement  subseaiiently  made. 

Ver.  35. ― Ana  he ― Laban  (Rosenmiiller, 
Kei1t  Delitzsch,  Kalisch,  Murphy,  et  alii)  ； 
Jacob  (Lange>--remoTed  that  day  (that  the 
smallest  possible  chance  of  success  might 
remain  to  his  nephew)  th%  he-goats  that 


were  riogstraked  (striped  or  banded)  and 
•potted,  and  all  the  fhe-goatt  that  wert 
«peeklod  and  spotted,  and  0v«rj  one  that 
bad  some  white  in  it,  and  all  the  brown 
among  the  sheep,  —four  sorts  of  animals  were 
to  be  removed:  (1)  the  dotted,  (2)  the 
patched,  (3)  the  ring-marked  or  itriped, 
and  (4)  the  black  or  brown— and  ffaye  tnem 
into  the  hand  of  hit  (Laban's  or  Jacob's,  ut 
st(pra)  mu. 

Ver.  36.  ― And  (as  if  to  insure  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  two  flocks  mingling  and  breed- 
ing) he  iet  three  days'  joarney  betwixt  him- 
•elf  (with  his  sons  and  the  parti-coloured 
animals)  and  Jaeob :  tnd  Jacob  fed  the  rest 
of  Labaa's  floeks— out  of  which  he  was  to 
pay  himself  as  best  he  could  in  accordance 
with  the  contract 

Ver.  37.  — And  Ja«ob  took  him  rods  of 
green  poplar » literally,  a  rod  (the  singular 

being  used  collectively  for  rods)  of  nj^?, 
(fh>m  P 우,  to  be  white,  meaning  either  the) 
poplar  (LXX.,  in  Hosea  iv.  13  ；  Vulgate, 
Kalisch)  or  the  itorax  (LXX.  in  loco,  Keil  ； 
d  MichaeHs,  'SuppL,'  p.  1404)  fresh  or 

green ― and  of  the  luuel—  근，  the  hazel 
tree  (Raschi,  Kimchi,  Arabic^  Luther 으  Fiirst, 
Kalisch)  or  the  almond  t     〜  "  ᅳ 


Calvin,  Gesenius,  'Sp 
—and  ohesnnt  tree  ；- 


(Vulgate,Saadia8， 
ir's  Commentary ') 
HD^J,  the  plane  tree 
(LXX.,  Vulgate,  et  alii),  so  called  from 
its  height  ―  and  pilled  white  strakei  in 
them  (literally,  peeled  qff  in  them  peeltd 
places  white),  and  made  the  white  appear 
(literally,  making  naked  the  white)  whieh 
was  in  ike  rods. 

Ver.  38.— And  he  sat  the  rodi  wldeh  he 
hftd  pilled  before  the  floeks  in  the  gutters 
(D^l  ；  literally,  the  canals  or  cnatmeU 
throvah  which  the  •water  ran,  from  a  root 
signifying  to  ran)  in  th«  watering  trough! 
(rtn^,  i  e.  the  troughs  which  contained 
tlie  water,  to  which  the  animals  approached) 
when  the  floeks  eame  to  drink,  that  they 
should  ooneeiye  (literally,  and  they  became 
warm,  in  the  sense  expressed  in  the  A.  V.) 
when  they  eame  to  dxink ~ this  was  Jacob's 
first  artifice  to  overreach  Laban. 

Ver.  89. —And  the  floeks  eonoeiyed  (ut 
supra)  before  the  rodi,  and  brought  forth 
eattle  rin^strakadt  speokled,  and  ipotted. 
The  fact  18  said  to  nave  been  frequently 
observed  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
alieep,  whatever  fixes  their  attention  in 
copulation  is  marked  upon  tho  young.  That 
Jacob  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  artifice 
he  adopted  is  apparent 


apparent  ；  but  the  multiplica- 
tion  of  parti-coloured  animals  it  will  be 
safer  to  ascribe  to  Divine  blessing  than  to 
human  craft. 
Ver.  40*— And  Jaoob  did  Mparato  th« 
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lambs  (i  e.  the  speckled  lambs  procured  by 
the  forefoing  artifice  he  removed  from  the 
main  body  of  the  flock),  and  set  the  faoe«  of 
the  floeks  toward  the  ringttraked,  and  all 
the  brown  in  the  floek  of  Laban  (this  was 
Jacob's  second  artifice,  to  make  the  speckled 
lambs  serre  the  same  purpose  as  the  pilled 
rods)  ；  ftnd  he  put  hii  own  flocks  by  them* 
■•href,  and  put  them  not  unto  LaWs 
eattle— bo  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  producing  offspring  of  nmform  colonr. 

Ver.  41.— And  it  eame  to  pw,  whenso- 
ever th«  ftronger  eattle  did  oonceiTe,  ᅳ 
literally,  in  every  heating  of  the  cattle,  the 
bound  ones,  i  e.  the  firm,  compact  sheep, 
"the  spring  flock"  (Luther),  which,  being 
conceived  in  spring  and  dropped  in  autumn, 
are  supposed  to  be  stroncer  than  those  con- 
xjeived  in  autumn  and  dropped  in  spring  ； 
but  this  is  doubtful ~ that  Jacob  laid  the  rods 
before  the  eyef  of  the  eattle  in  the  gutter!, 
that  they  might  ooneeiyo  among  the  rodi. 
Jacob's  third  artifice  aimed  at  securing  for 
lumself  a  vigorous  breed  of  gheep. 


rere  fMUo* 

with  wool; 


Ver.  42.  ᅳ But  when  the  cattle  w« 
― literally,  in  the  covering  (» 
hence  weakening)  of  the  flock,  which  took 
place  in  autxiron— he  put  them  not  in  (f«rtly 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  feeble  animau 
amongst  his  parti-coloured  flocks,  but  partly 
also,  it  is  tnonglit,  to  avoid  prematurely 
exciting  Laban's  suspicion) :  to  the  fbeUer 
were  Laban'f,  and  the  stronger  Jacob's. 

Ver.  43. ― And— as  the  apparent  result  of 
the  triple  stratagem,  though  vide  supra, 
ver.  88,  and  cf.  ch.  xxxi  12— the  mma  in- 
ereaMd  exceedingly, ― literally,  broke  forth 
greatly  (vide  ver.  30)— and  had  mueh  eattle, 
and  nudd-senranti,  and  men-servants,  and 
eamels,  and  asset— like  Abraham  (ch.  xiii.  2) 
and  Isaac  (ch.  xxvi  13,  14).  Thus  fitr  the 
hiBtorian  simply  narrates  the  fact  of  the 
patriarch's  prosperity,  and  the  steps  which 
led  to  it,  '*  witnout  expressing  approbation 
of  his  conduct  or  describing  nis  increasing 
wealth  as  a  blessing  from  Qod.  The  verdict 
}B  contained  in  what  follows  "  (Eeil). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  25 ~~ iS.^-Jacob  and  Laban,  or  craft  versus  greed.  I.  Jacob's  bbspbctfuXi 
request  op  Laban.  At  the  close  of  fourteen  years'  hareh  and  exacting  service, 
Jacob  desires  permission  to  take  his  wives  and  children  and  return  to  Canaan.  The 
motives  which  induced  him  were  probably ― 1.  The  termination  of  his  contract,  which 
released  him  from  a  servitude  both  galling  and  oppressive.  2.  The  remembrance  of 
God's  covenant,  which  had  assigned  him  the  lana  of  promise  as  his  true  inheritance. 
3.  The  joy  occasioned  by  the  birth  of  Rachel's  child,  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
as  the  theocratic  heir.  4.  A  desire  to  provide  for  his  now  rapidly-increasmg  house- 
hold. 

II.  Jacob's  selfish  hindrance  bt  Laban.  That  Jacob's  uncle  and  father-in-law 
was  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  his  departure  and  solicitous  to  retain  him  was  due  to ""- 
1.  His  appreciation  of  Jacob's  qualities  as  a  flock-master.  Jacob  felt  he  could 
appeal  to  "  the  service  he  bad  done  ,，  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  2.  His  discovery 
of  a  latent  connection  between  Jacob's  presence  and  his  own  augmenting  prosperity. 
Laban,  poor  enough  before  his  nephew's  arrival,  had  shrewdly  noted  that  the  day 
of  JacoVs  coming  had  been  the  day  of  fortune's  turning  in  his  favour,  and  that, 
wherever  his  clever  "  brother  "  went,  flocks  and  herds  broke  out  beside  him.  3.  His 
secret  hope  of  effecting  easy  terras  with  Jacob.  Though  ostensibly  willing  to  take 
him  at  his  own  price,  he  was  clearly  calculating  that  he  would  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty in  over-reaching  the  man  whom  dready  he  had  cheated  in  the  matter  of  bis 
daughters. 

III.  Jacob's  bemarkable  contract  with  Laban.  He  agrees  to  sexye  a  third 
time  with  Laban  on  condition  of  receiving  &]\  the  speckled  and  spotted,  ringstraked 
and  brown,  animals  that  Laban，s  flocks  might  produce,  after  all  of  those  sorts  had 
been  previously  removed.  1.  The  proposal  of  such  a  singular  condition  on  the  part 
of  Jacob  was  an  act  not  of  folly,  but  of  faith,  being  tantamount  to  a  committal  of 
his  cause  to  God  instead  of  Laban.  2.  The  acceptance  of  it  on  the  part  of  Laban 
was  a  pitiful  display  of  greed,  and  a  proof  that  the  bygone  years  of  prosperity  had 
both  awakened  m  bis  soul  the  insatiable  demon  of  avarice  and  extinguished  anjr 
spark  of  kindly  feeling  towards  Jacob  that  may  have  once  existed  in  his  breast 

IV.  Jacob's  cunning  stratagem  against  Laban.  1.  The  nature  of  it.  This  was 
the  employinent  of  a  triple  artifice :  (1)  by  means  of  piHed  rods  to  produce  parti- 
coloured animals  in  Laban's  flock  ；  (2)  on  securing  these,  bo  to  use  them  as  to 
increase  their  number  ；  and  (3)  to  direct  the  anim'iU  in  such  a  fashion  that  tho 
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stronger  and  healthier  portiv^n  of  the  flock  should  be  his,  and  the  feebler  Laban's. 
2.  The  wcre88  of  it.  That  Jacob's  stratagem  did  not  fail  is  apparent  ；  but  how  far 
it  was  due  to  the  particular  expedient  employed  cannot  be  bo  easily  determined. 
That  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  sheep  at  rutting  time  affect  tbe  foetus 
seems  a  well-established  fact  ；  but  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  brown  and 
speckled  animalb  were  produced  appears  to  point  to  the  intervention  of  a  special 
providence  in  Jacob's  behalf.  3.  The  Tightness  of  it.  That  in  what  Jacob  did  there 
was  nothing  fraudulent  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fact  that  he  acted  under  the  Divine 
"  [ch    '      "         "  "  '    "         -      ~  ᅳ 


greater 

prominence  in  the  ensuing  chapter  ；  the  present  notices  his  amazing  prosperity. 
"  The  man  increased  exceedingly  ；  "  and,  in  spite  of  Laban's  craft  and  avarice  com- 
bined, eventually  eclipsed  him  in  the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds. 

Learn ― 1.  The  attractive  influence  of  home,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  2.  The 
danger  of  material  prosperity— exemplified  in  Laban.  3.  The  wisdom  of  trusting 
God  in  all  things,  even  in  secular  callings.  4.  Tbe  value  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
but  especially  of  the  best.  5.  The  advantage  of  having  God  upon  our  side  in  all 
our  bargains ~~ notably  when  dealing  with  the  selfish  and  mean.  6.  The  right  to  use 
all  lawful  means  to  preserve  our  interests ― particularly  against  such  as  would  invade 
them.  7.  The  posfiiDility  of  the  last  outstripping  the  first ― in  the  Church  as  well  as 
in  the  world. 

•HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  43. ―  Jacob's  history  an  illustration  of  the  blending  together  of  the  natural 
and  the  superncUural  in  GrcxTs  dealings.   "  And  the  man  increased  exceedingly,"  &c» 

1.  The  promise  to  guide,  protect,  and  bless  fulfilled  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment of  ordinary  faculties  and  instrumentalities.  Jacob's  craft  partly  natural, 
but  in  this  instance  specially  assisted  that  he  might  be  helped  in  an  emergency.  The 
"  supplanter  "  in  this  case  represented  the  better  cause. 

IL  Human  devices  only  apparently,  and  not  really,  thwart  the  purposes  of  God. 
Jacob  represents  the  people  of  God.  The  victory  is  appointed  them.  Their  interests 
must  be  served  by  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  though  for  a  season  the  advantage 
appears  on  the  side  of  the  mere  calculating,  selfish  policy.  The  true  wisdom  is  that 
which  cometh  from  above.  、 

III.  Increase  in  the  best  sense  is  God's  promise.  It  will  be  sent  as  he  wills  and 
when  he  wills,  but  will  be  found  the  true  auswer  to  prayer  and  the  true  manifesta- 
tion of  love.  On  all  that  belongs  to  us  the  blessing  rests.  Spiritual  prosperity 
carries  with  it  all  other.  Though  the  individual  may  be  called  to  suffer  for  the  sake 
of  the  community,  tbe  promise  to  the  Church  must  be  fulfilled.  "  It  is  our  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  us  the  kingdom.1'   "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."— R. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Ver.  1. ― And  he— Jacob  had  now  served 
twenty  years  with  Laban,  and  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  in  his  ninety-seventh  or 
Beventy-seyenth  year  (vide  ch.  xxvii.  1)— 
heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons,— who  were 
not  at  this  time  only  small  yoaths  about 
fourteen  years  of  a^e  (Delitzsch),  since  thej 
were  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  their 
fathers  flocks  (ch.  xxx.  85)— faying  (pro-! 
bably  in  a  conversation  wbich  had  been  over- 
heard by  Jacob),  Jaoob  hath  taken  away  (by 
fraud  is  what  they  meant,  an  opinion  in 
which  Kalisch  agrees  ；  but  it  is  not  quite 


certain  that  Jacob  was  guilty  of  dishonesty 
in  acting  as  he  did)  all  that  was  our  fitther',  ； 
― this  was  a  manifest  exaggeration  ；  sed  hoc 
morbo  laborarU  sardidi  et  nimium  tenacest 
ut  sibi  ereptum  esse  putent  quicquid  non 
ingurgitant  (Oalvin)— and  of  that  which 
was  onr  father's  hath  he  gotten  (literally, 
made,  in  the  sense  of  acquiring,  as  in  ch. 
xii  5  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  48)  all  thif  glory,  ibj 
(from  to  be  heavy,  henco  to  be  great  in 
the  sense  of  honoured,  and  also  to  be  abund- 
ant) signifies  either  glory,  splendour,  re« 
nown,  do^a  (LXX.),  as  in  Job  xiv.  21 1  or, 
what  seems  the  preferable  meaning  h:re, 
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wealth,  riches,  facultaUs  (Vulgate),  as  in 
Ps.  xlix,  IS  ；  Nahum  ii  10.  The  two  ideas 
appear  to  be  combined  in  2  Cor.  ir.  17  ；  fiapoQ 
iotfiQ  (cf.  Wordsworth,  in  loco), 

Ver.  2.— And  Jaoob  beheld  the  oonntoi- 
anee  of  Labaa,  and,  behold,  it  (i.  e.  either 
Laban  or  his  countenance)  was  not  toward  him 
(literally,  with  him)  ai  before ~~ literally,  as 
yetterdcnf  and  the  dce^  before.  The  evident 
change  in  Laban's  disposition,  which  had 
previously  been  friendly,  was  obviously  em- 
ployed by  God  to  direct  Jacob's  mind  to  the 
propriety  of  returning  to  the  land  of  his 
inheritance  ；  and  the  inclination  thus  Btarted 
in  his  soul  was  further  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  a  revelation  which  probably 
soon  after,  if  not  the  night  following,  was 
sent  for  bis  direction. 

Ver.  3. ― And  the  Lord— JehoTah 
the  entire  journey  to  Padan-aram  hi 
conducted  under  his  special  care,  vide  ch. 
xxviii.  15  (Hengstenben;),  and  not  because 
the  first  three  verses  of  this  chapter  have 
been  inserted  or  modified  by  the  Jehovist 
(Tuch,  Bleek,  et  o/ii)— said  onto  Jacob,— 
probably  in  a  dream  (cf.  vera.  5,  10,  11) ― 
Betnrn  onto  the  land  of  thy  lkthers  (i,  e. 
Canaan),  and  to  thy  kindred  ；  and  I  will  be 
with  thee.  So  Jehovah  had  promised  at 
Bethel  twenty  years  before  (ch.  xxviii.  15). 

Ver.  4. ― And  Jaeob  wnt— being  unwilling 
to  approach  the  house  lest  Laban  should  dis- 
cover his  design  (Rosenmiiller)— and  called 
Baohel  and  Leah— Rachel  may  be  placed 
first  as  the  beloved  wife  of  Jacob  (Words- 
worth, Lange),  scarcely  as  the  principal  wife 
iu  comparison  with  Leah,  who  was  adverUiiia 
(Rosenmiiller  ；  cf.  ver.  14)— to  the  field  unto 
hii  flook.  The  expression  "  his  flock  "  indi- 
cates that  Jacob  had  abandoned  Laban's 
sheep  and  taken  possession  of  those  which 
belonged  to  himself— probably  in  preparation 
for  his  departure. 

Ver.  6.— And  said  unto  them,  I  fee  yonr 
fttther'f  oonntenanee,  that  it  is  not  toward 


me  ai  before  (vide  supra)  ；  but  the  God  of 

my  father ― literally,  and  the  Elohim  of  my 
father 、  the  term  Elohim  employed  by  Jacob 


not  being  due  to  "the  vagueness  of  the  re- 
ligious Imowledge "  possessed  by  his  wives 
(Heng8teDbei^),l)ut  to  a  desire  on  his  own 
part  either  to  distinguish  the  God  of  his 
lather  from  the  gods  of  tho  nations,  or  the 
idols  which  Lai 훑 n  worshipped  ('Speaker's 


pression  exactly  equivalent  to  Jeho 
_        a  contrai 
favour  and  that  of  Laban 


bru: 


Dg  out 


contrast  between  the  Divi 


to 


Commentary '),  or  perhaps,  while  using 
••  •  ilent  to  JehovaS, 
the  Div 
(Quarry) -hath 
been  with  me— literally,  was  with  me  ；  not 
tbe  night  before  simply,  but  during  the  past 
eix  years,  as  he  explains  in  ver.  7. 

Ver.  6.— And  y«  know  that  with  all  my 
power  I  have  ferred  yonr  fSttther.  The  term 
Jacob  here  uses  for  power  is  derived  from  an 


uuosed  onomatopoetic  root,  ngnifyiiif  to  pnt^ 
and  hence  to  exert  one's  streiurth.   If.  toere- 


fore,  the  anertion  no， 
was  not  an  unblushing  i 
not  hare  been  the  m 이 
caption  depicted  by  some 


to  his  wires 
-  Jacob  could 
craft  and  de- 
);  while,  if 
onadenible 
wives'  knowledge 

 „  to  be  a 

The  hypothesiB  that 
hiB  great  wealth  by 
ig,M  ukl  then  piously 
-  of  Ood  in  coTering  or 
• ),  presapposai  on 
pert  of  Jacob  a  degree  of  wickeanen  in- 
iceivable  in  one  who  had  enjoyed  tho  tab- 


it  was,  it  must  have  reqti 
effrontery  to  appeal  to  his 
for  a  oonfinnation  of  what  they 


deliberate  untruth. 
Jacob  fint  acquired 

ite  ci 

'  abused  tht 
the  part^of  Jacob 

CODO 

lime  theophanj  of  BedieL 
Ver.  7.— And  yonr  Mhm  hath  daMirtd 

nw, ᅳ^? J,  the  hi^L  of  means  to  rob 
or  plunder  (F*lnt),  or  to  cause  to  fid],  aa  in 
the  connate  languages,  whence  to  deceive 
(Geseiuug}— mad  eluuigtd  my  wagw  ten. 
times  ；— *.  e.  many  times,  as  in  Numb.  sir. 
22  ；  Job  xix.  8  (Roeemuiiller,  Bosh,  Kalisch, 
Lange)  ；  as  often  as  possible,  the  number  ten 
expressing  the  idea  of  completeness  (Eeil, 
Marphy)--bttt  God  (Elohim,  Jacob  purposiDg 
to  say  tiiat  -he  had  been  protocted,  not  bj 
human  stratagem,  but  by  Divine  interposi* 
tion)  f offered  him  not  to  hurt  liteially. 
to  do  evil  to  me.   The  verb  hero  constraed 

with  *Vp!l  =  Dy  U  sometimes  followed  by  btt 
(1  Kings  xvii.  20),  and  sometimes  by  9  (1 
Chron.  xvi  22).  • 

Ver.  8.— If  ht  (i.  e.  Laban)  said  thus,  The 
•peekled  shall  be  thy  wagM;— by  the  original 
contract  Jacob  had  been  promised  all  the 
parti-coloured  animals  (oh.  tool  82)  ；  here 
it  seems  as  if  Laban,  struck  with  the  re> 
markable  increase  of  these,  took  tbe  earliest 
opportunity  of  so  modifying  the  original 
stipulation  as  to  limit  Jacob's  portion  to  one 
sort  only,  vi*.  the  speckled.  Yet  this  dis- 
honourable breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Laban  was  of  no  avail  ；  for,  when  the  next 
limbing  season  came— Uion  (it  was  discovered 
that)  all  the  cattle  bare  ipeekled  ：  and  if  he 
■aid  thm  (changing  the  sort  of  animals 
assigned  to  his  son-in-law),  The  ringttraked 
fhftU  be  thy  hire  (the  result  was  as  before)  ； 
then  bare  all  the  cattle  riagttraked. 

Ver.  9.— Thm— literally,  and  (as  the  result 
of  this)— God  hath  taken  away  tht  eattle  of 
your  fkther,  and  given  them  to  me.  In 
ascribing  to  God  what  he  had  himself  effected 
by  (so-called)  fraud,  this  language  of  Jacob 
appears  to  some  inexcusable  (^iliscli)  ；  in 
pAssins  over  his  own  stratagem  in  silence 
Jacob  has  been  charged  with  not  telling  the 
whole  truth  to  his  wives  (Eeil).  A  more 
charitable  consideration  of  Jacob's  statement, 
however,  discerns  in  it  an  endenoe  of  his 
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piety,  which  recognised  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  not  his  own  "  consummate 
cunning,  but  Jehovah's  watchful  care  had 
enabled  him  to  outwit  the  dishonest  craft  of 
Laban  (RosenraiUler,  Ainsworth,  Bush,  Cand- 
lish,  Murphy). 

Ver.  10.— And  it  eame  to  후 ait  at  the  time 
that  the  eattle  oonoeiTed  (this  obviously  goes 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  six  years' 
service),  that  I  lifted  up  mine  eyef ,  and  saw 
in  a  dream,  and,  behold,  the  rams— DHWJJ, 
he-goats,  from  an  unused  root,  to  be  ready, 
pernajM  because  ready  and  prompt  for  fight- 
ing (Gesenius,  sub  voce) ~ which  leaped  (lit- 
erally, going  up)  upon  the  cattle  were  ring- 
straked.  q>eokled,  and  erisled.  The  grisled 
(beruddim,  from  bar aa,  to  scatter  hail)  were 
shotted  animals,  as  if  they  had  be^n  sprinkled 
with  hail,  not  a  fifth  sort  in  addition  to  the 
four  already  mentioned  (Rosenmiiller),  but 
the  same  as  the  teluim  of  ch、  xxx.  35  (Ka- 
】isch).  Wordsworth  observes  that  the  English 
term  grisled,  from  the  French  word  arSle, 
hail,  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
Gesenius  connects  with  the  Hebrew  root  the 
words  wdpioCf  pardus,  leopard  (so  called 
from  its  spots),  and  the  French  broder,  to 
embroider.  The  LXX.  understand  the 
DH^Ig  to  include  both  sheep  and  goats,  and 
translate  oi  rpayot  cat  ol  icpioi  avafiaiyovrtQ 
twi  rd  vpofiara  Kai  rdc  alyac. 

Ver.  11.  ― And  fjit  angel  of  God— literally, 
the  angtl  (or  Maleach)  of  Elohim,  i.  e.  of 
the  God  who  was  with  me  and  protecting 
me,  though  himself  continuing  unseen ― 
spake  unto  me  in  a  dream,  saying,  Jacob : 
And  I  said,  Here  am  I  {vide  ch.  xx.  1,  11). 

Ver.  12.— Aad  he  said,  Lift  up  now  thine 
eyes,  and  ie«,  all  the  rami  which  leap  upon  the 
eattle  are  ringitraked,  speckled,  and  niiUd. 
Since  all  the  parti-coloured  animals  had  al- 
ready been  removed  (ch.  xxz.  85),  this  vision 
must  liave  been  intended  to  assure  him  that 
the  flocks  would  produce  speckled  and  spotted 
progeny  all  the  same  as  if  the  ringstraked 
ana  gnsled  rams  and  he-goats  had  not  been 
removed  from  their  midst  (cf.  Kurtz,  §  78). 
To  insist  upon  a  contradiction  between  this 
account  of  the  increase  of  Jacob's  flocks  and 
that  mentioned  in  ch.  xxz.  87  is  to  forget 
that  both  may  be  true.  Equally  arbitrary 
does  it  seem  to  be  to  accuse  Jacob  of  fraud  in 
adopting  the  artifice  of  the  pilled  rods  (Ka- 
liscn).  Without  resorting  to  the  supposition 
that  he  acted  under  God  8  guidance  (Words- 
worth), we  may  believe  that  the  dream  sug- 
gested the  expedient  referred  to,  in  which 
some  see  Jacob's  unbelief  and  impatience 
(Kurtz,  Gosman  in  Lange),  and  others  a 
praiseworthy  instance  of  self-help  (Keil). 
For  I  haTe  teen  all  that  Laban  doeth  nnto 
thee.  If  the  preceding  clause  appears  to 
imply  that  the  vision  was  sent  to  Jacob  at 


the  beginniug  of  the  six  years'  service,  the 
present  clause  seems  to  point  to  the  end  of 
that  period  as  the  date  of  its  occurrence  ；  in 
which  case  it  would  require  to  be  understood 
as  a  Divine  intimation  to  Jacob  that  hia 
immense  wealth  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
success  of  his  own  stmtagem,  but  to  the 
blessing  of  God  (Delitzsch).  The  difficulty 
of  harmonising  the  two  views  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  Jacob  here  mixes  the  accounts 
of  two  different  visions  accorded  to  him,  at 
the  commencement  and  at  the  close  of  the 
period  of  servitude  (Nachmanides,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Kurtz,  1  Speaker's  Commentary/ 
Murphy,  Candlish). 

Ver.  18. ― I  am  the  Ood  of  Beth-el, ~~ the 
an 홧 el  here  identifies  himself  with  Jehovah 
{viae  ch.  xxviiL  13).    Contrary  to  usual 

custom,  ^H,  though  in  the  construct,  state, 
haB  the  art  {vide  Ewald,  '  Heb.  Synt ,'  §  290) 
― where  thou  anointedft  ttt  pillar,  and 
whore  thou  yowedst  a  vow  unto  me  ：  now 
arise,  got  thee  oat  from  this  land,  and  return 
nnto  the  land  of  thy  kindred ~~ i.  e.  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  was  Jacob's  true 
inheritance. 

Vera.  14  ―  16.  ᅳ  And  Baohel  and  Leah 
{vide  on  ver.  4)  answered  and  Mid  onto  him 
(Ealisch  overdoes  his  attempt  to  blacken 
Jacob's  character  and  whitewash  Laban's 
when  he  says  that  Rachel  and  Leah  were  so 
entirely  under  their  husband's  influence  that 
they  spoke  about  their  father  "with  severity 
and  boldness  bordering  on  disrespect."  It 
rather  seems  to  speak  badly  for  I^ban  that 
his  daughters  eventually  rose  in  protest 
against  his  heartless  cruelty  and  insatiable 
greed),  Is  there  yet-  any  portion  or  inherit- 
ance fior  nf  in  onr  ^^^！  houal  The 
interrogative  particle  indicates  a  spirited  in- 
quiry, to  which  ft  negative  response  is  anti- 
cipated (cf.  ch.  xxx.  2  ；  vide  Ewald,  '  Heb. 
Synt.  /  §  324).  Kalisch  obviously  regards  it 
as  preposterous  that  Rachel  and  Leah  should 
have  expected  anything,  since  "  married 
daughters  in  the  East  never  had  any  suoh 
claim  where  there  were  sons. "  But  Laban  had 
not  treated  Jacob's  wivee  even  as  daughters. 
Are  we  not  eonnted  of  him  stranffers  1  for 
he  hath  sold  m  (however  much  they  loved 
Jacob  they  could  not  but  resent  the  mercen- 
ary meauness  of  Laban,  by  which  they,  the 
free-born  daughters  of  a  chieftain,  had  been 
sold  as  common  serfs),  and  hath  qnite  de- 
▼onred  alio  our  money ― literally,  and  hath 
eaten  upf  yes.  even  eating  up,  our  money, 

the  int  abs.,  TO^,  after  the  finite  verb,  ex- 
pressing the  continuance  (Keil)  and  inten- 
sity (Kalisch)  of  the  action  {vide  Ewald, 
*  Heb.  Synt.,'  §  280).  For— ^  is  by  some 
interpreters  rendered  but  (Jarchi),  so  that 
(Keil),  indeed  (Kalisch),  though  there  is  uo 
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sufficient  reason  for  departinff  from  the  usual 
meaning  "for  "  (Eosenmiiller)— all  the  riehef 
which  Ood  hatii  taken  from  oar  fitther, ― 
thus  Rachel  and  Leah  also  recognise  the  hand 
of  God  (Elohim)  in  Jacob's  unusual  pros- 
perity~  tliat  is  onri,  and  onr  ehildran'f 
(Rachel  and  Leah  mean  to  say  that  what 
Jacob  had  acquired  by  his  six  years  of  ser- 
vice with  their  father  was  no  more  than 
would  have  naturally  belonged  to  him  had 
they  obtained  their  portions  at  the  first)  I 
now  then,  whattoeyer  God  hath  said  unto 
thee,  do.  It  is  clear  that,  equally  with  him- 
self, they  were  prepared  for  breaking  off 
connection  with  their  father  Laban. 

Vera.  17, 18.— Then  (literally,  and)  Jaeob 
roie  up  (expressive  of  the  vigour  and  alacrity 
with  wiiich,  having  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  his  wives,  Jacob  set  about  fulfilling  the 
Divine  instructions),  and  set  hii  sons— his 
children,  as  in  ch.  xxxi.  1  ；  xxxii.  12,  in- 
cluding Dinah,  if  by  this  time  she  had  been 
born  {vide  ch.  xxx.  21)— and  hii  wiyea  upon 
eamels.  Since  neither  were  able  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  Canaan  on  foot,  his  oldest 
son  being  not  more  than  thirteen  yeaTS  of 
a^e,  and  nis  youngest  not  more  than  six.  On 
tue  camel,  vide  ch.  xii  16.  And  ho  earried 
away— the  verb  3n}，  to  pant,  which  is  speci- 
ally used  of  those  who  are  exhausted  by 
tunning  (Gesenius,  sub  voce),  may  perhaps 
indicate  the  haste  with  which  Jacob  acted— 
all  his  cattle,— 3/i^n«A,  literally,  possession, 
from  kanah，  to  procure,  always  iis^d  of  cattle, 
tiie  chief  wealth  of  a  nomad  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  2  ； 
xxvi  14)  —  and  all  his  goodf  wldeh  he 
had  gotten,— ^cz^A,  literally,  acquisition, 
hence  substance,  wealth  in  general,  from 
racashj  to  acquire  (vide  ch.  xiv.  11,  16,  21  ； 
xv.  14),  which,  however,  is  more  specifically 
described  as— the  cattle  of  his  getting,  which 
ho  had  gotten  (both  of  the  above  verbs, 
kanah  and  racash,  being  now  employed)  in 
(t.  e,  during  his  stay  in)  Padan-aram,  for  to 
go  to  Isaac  his  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  19.  ―  And  Laban  went  — or,  Now 
Laban  had  gone,  probably  to  the  other 
station,  which  was  three  days'  journey  from 
Jacob's  flocks  {vide  ch.  xxx.  86  ；  and  cf.  ch. 
xxxi  22) -to  shear  his  sheep.  In  this  work 
he  woula  probably  be  detained  several  days, 
the  time  of  shearing  being  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  festal  season  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  12  ； 
1  Sam.  xxv.  4  ；  2  Sam.  xiii  23),  at  which 
friendly  entertainments  were  given.  Whether 
Jacob's  absence  from  the  festivities  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  dissension  existing  between 
him  and  Laban,  which  either  caused  him  to 
be  uninvited  or  led  him  to  decline  the  in- 
vitation (Kurtz),  or  bv  the  supposition  that 
he  had  first  gone  and  subsequently  left  the 
banquet  (Lan 욕 e),  the  fact  that  Laban  waa  so 
engaged  afforded  Jacob  the  opportunity  he 
desiml  for  making  his  escape.    And  Eaohel 


liad  ftolen  (or,  "  and  Rachel  stole,"  availintf 
herself  likewise  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  her  father's  absence)  the  images  that 
were  her  lkthor't.  The  teraphim,  from  an 
unused  root,  taraph,  Bi^nif^ing  to  live  com- 
fortably, like  the  Sanscnt  tript  Gieek  rpi^ccF, 
Ambic  tarafa  (G^BeniuB,  Furet,  tub  voce), 
appear  to  have  been  small  human  fi^ares 
(cf  ch.  xxxi.  34),  though  the  image  in  1 
Sam.  zix.  13  must  have  been  nearly  life- 
size,  or  at  least  a  full-sized  bust,  sometimes 
made  of  silver  (Judges  xvii.  4),  though  com- 
monly con8tnicted  of  wood  (1  8am.  xiz.  13 
—16)  ；  they  were  worshipped  as  gods  {tliuXa^ 
LXX.  ；  idola,  Vulgate,  cf.  ch.  xxxi.  80),  con- 
sulted for  oracles  (Ezek.  xxi.  26  ；  Zech.  z. 
2),  and  believed  to  be  the  custodians  and 
promoters  of  human  happiness  (Judges  xriii 
24).  Probably  derived  from  the  Aramgans 
(Fiirst,  Kurtz),  or  the  Chaldeans  (Ezek.  xxi 
21,  Kalisch}  Wordsworth),  the  worship  of 
teraphim  was  subsequently  denounced  as 
idolatrous  (1  Sam.  xv.  28;  2  Kings  xiii 
24).  Cf.  with  Rachel's  act  that  ascribed  to 
iEhieas  ： ― 

"  Effigies  sacra  divdm,  Phrygiique  Penates, 
Qaos  mecam  a  Troja,  mediisque  ex  ignibus 
urbis, 

Extuleram"  (Virg.,  'JEn./iiL  148—150). 

Rachel's  motive  for  abstracting  her  father's 
teraphim  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  a 
desire  to  prevent  her  father  from  discoTering, 
by  inquiring  at  his  gods,  the  direction  of 
tneir  flight  (Aben  Ezra,  Boeenmiiller),  to  pro- 
tect herself,  in  case  of  being  overtaken,' bv  an 
appeal  to  her  father'B  gods  (Josephus),  to  draw 
her  father  from  the  practice  of  idolatiy  (Bazil, 
Gregory,  Nazianzen,  Theodoret),  to  obtain 
children  for  herself  through  their  assistance 
(Lengerke,  Gerlach),  to  preserve  a  memorial 
of  her  ancestors,  whose  pictures  these  tera- 

Shim  were  (Lightfoot)  ；  bat  was  probably 
ue  to  avarice,  if  the  images  were  made  of 
precious  metals  (Pererius),  or  to  a  taint  of 
superstition  which  still  adhered  to  her  other- 
wise religious  nature  (Chrysostom,  Calvin, 
' Speaker s  Commentary'),  causing  her  to 
look  to  these  idols  for  protection  (Ealisch, 
Murphy)  or  consultation  (Wordsworth)  on 


nerjourney. 

Ver.  20.— And  Jaeob  stole  away  nnawaref 
to  Laban  the  Syrian,  -—  literally,  stole  the 


heart  of  Laban  the  Syrian,  i.  e.  deceived 
his  mind  and  intelligence,  like  xXiwrtiv 
v6ov,  Horn.,  *  II.,'  xiv.  227  (cf.  vers.  26，  27)  I 
hence  =  Upml/i  (LXX.);  so  Calvin,  Rosen- 
muller,  Keil,  Gesenius,  and  others.  Lange 
fancifully  understands  by  the  heart  of  Laban 
which  Jacob  stole  either  Laban's  daughters 
or  his  favourite  Rachel.  Gerlach  contrasts 
Jacob's  stealing  with  that  of  Rachel,  in  which 
Jacob  had  no  part  The  exact  import  of 
Jacob's  stealing  is  declared  by  the  wordi 
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that  follow—In  tliat  he  told  him  not  (LaDge 
and  Bush  interpret  impersonally,  as 

signifying  in  that  or  because  it  was  not  told  ； 
but  in  Siis  among  expositors  they  stand 
alone)  tliat  he  fled. 

Ver.  21.— So  (literally,  and)  he  fled  with 
(literaUy,  and)  all  tliat  he  had;  and  lie 
rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  rUer, ~ i.  e. 
the  Euphrates,  which  was  called  by  pre- 
eminence the  river  (cf.  1  Kings  iv.  21  ；  Ezra 
iv.  10,  16)  —  and  set  his  face  toward  the 
mount  Oilead.  according  to  Gescnins, 

"the  hard,  stony  region,"  from  an  unused 


quadrilateral  root,  signifying  to  be  hard, 
thongh,  according  to  the  historian  (by  a 
slight  change  in  the  punctuation),  "  The 
hifl,  or  heap  of  witness,  from  the  transaction 
recorded  in  verses  4 47,  which  name  it 
here  proleptically  receives,  was  not  the 
mounUiin-range  to  the  south  of  the  Jabbok, 
now  styled  Jebel  Jil&d  (Geseniua),  Jebel-es- 
Ssalt  f Robinson),  Jebel  osha  (Tristram), 
since  Jacob  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river, 
but  that  upon  its  northern  bank,  called 
Jebel  Ajlun,  and  situated  near  Mahanaim 
(Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kalisch,  Porter)* 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  \—^\,-~  Jacob's  flight  fwm  Laban.  I.  The  homeward  desibe.  The  long- 
ing to  revisit  Canaan,  which  six  years  previously  Laban's  exactions  and  Joseph's 
birth, (ch.  xxx.  25)  had  combined  to  inspire  within  the  heart  of  Jacob,  returned  upon 
him  with  on  intensity  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  Accelerated  in  its  vehemence 
partly  by  the  interposed  delay  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  partly  by  hie  further 
acquaintance  with  the  meanness  and  craft  of  his  uncle,  and  partly  by  his  own  rapidly- 
accumulating  wealth,  it  was  now  brought  to  a  bead  by ― 1.  The  calumnious  remarks  of 
LabarCB  sons.  Inheriting  the  sordid  and  avaricious  nature  of  their  parent,  they  were 
filled  with  envy  at  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  had  attended  Jacob  during  the 
pnst  six  years.  If  good  men  are  sometimes  "  envious  at  the  foolish,"  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  wicked  men  should  occasionally  begrudge  the  success  of  saints.  Then 
from  sinful  desires  they  passed  to  wicked  thoughts,  accusing  Jacob  of  having  by 
superior  craft  out-manoeuvred  their  designing  father,  nnd  appropriated  the  flocks  and 
herds  that  ought  to  have  been  his  ；  winch,  however,  was  a  manifest  exaggeration, 
since  Jacob  had  not  taken  away  all  their  father's  "glory,"  and  an  unjustifiable 
calumny,  since  it  was  not  Jacob's  strAtagero,  but  God's  blessing,  that  had  multiplied 
the  parti-coloured  flocks.  And  lastly,  from  wicked  thoughts  they  advanced  to  evil 
words,  not  only  accusing  Jacob  in  their  minds,  but  openly  vilifying  him  with  their 
tongues,  adding  to  the  ein  of  private  slander  that  of  public  defamation — conduct 
which  the  word  of  God  severely  reprehends  (Pro v.  xxx.  10  ；  1  Cor.  vi.  10  ；  Titus  iii. 
2;  James  iv.  11).  2.  The  manifest  displeasure  of  Laban.  During  the  fourteen 
yenre  that  Jacob  kept  the  flocks  for  Rachel  and  Leah,  Laban  regarded  him  with 
evident  satisf action  ；  not  perhap3  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  unprecedented  increase 
in  his  (Laban* 8)  pastoral  wealth  which  had  taken  place  under  Jacob's  fostering  care. 
He  was  even  disposed  to  be  somewhat  pious  so  long  as  the  flocks  and  herds  con- 
tinued multiplying  (ch.  xxx.  27).  But  now,  when  at  tlie  end  of  six  years  the  relative 
positions  of  himselt  and  Jacob  are  reversed, ― when  Jacob  is  the  rich  man  and  he, 
comparatively  speaking  at  least,  the  poor  one, ― not  only  does  bis  piety  towards  God 
disappear,  but  his  civility  towards  man  does  not  remain.  There  are  manv  Labans  in 
the  Uliurch,  whose  religion  is  but  tbe  shadow  that  waits  upon  the  sun  or  their  pros- 
perity, and  m&ny  Labans  in  the  world,  whose  amiability  towards  others  is  only  the 
reflection  of  their  complacent  feeling  towards  themselves.  3.  The  explicit  command 
of  God.  Twenty  years  before,  at  Bethel,  God  had  promised  to  bnng  Jacob  back 
again  to  Canaan,  and  now  he  issues  formal  instructions  to  his  servant  to  return.  As 
really,  though  not  as  visibly  and  directly,  God  orders  the  footsteps  of  a!l  his  children 
(P8.  xxxii.  8  ；  xzzvii.  23).  If  it  is  well  not  to  run  before  God's  providence,  as  Jacob 
would  have  done  had  he  returned  to  Canaan  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year,  it  is 
also  well  not  to  lag  behind  when  that  providence  has  been  clearly  made  known. 
The  assurance  ^iven  to  Jacob  of  guidance  on  his  homeward  journey  is  extended  to 
nil  who,  in  their  daily  goings  forth,  obey  the  Divine  instructions  and  follow  the 
Divine  leadings. 

II.  The  conference  in  the  fikld.  1.  The  explanation  of  Jacob.  Three  con- 
trasts complete  the  sum  of  Jacob's  announcements  to  bis  wives.    First,  between  the 
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growing  displeasure  of  Laban  their  father  and  the  manifest  favour  of  th©  Klohira  of 
bis  father  (ver.  5)  ；  second,  between  the  unwearied  duplicity  of  their  father,  not- 
withstanding Jacob's  arduous  service,  and  the  ever-watchiul  protection  of  God 
against  his  injurious  designs  (vers.  6,  7) ;  and  third,  between  the  diminishing  herds 
of  Laban  and  the  multiplying  flocks  of  himself,  Jacob,  both  of  which  were  traceable 
to  Divine  interposition  (vers.  8,  10,  12).  After  enlarging  on  these  contrasts,  he  in- 
forms them  of  the  Divinely-given  order  to  return  (ver.  13).  2.  The  atmeer  qf  Rachd 
and  Leah.  Acknowledging  the  mean  and  avaricious  spirit  of  their  father,  who  had 
not  only  sold  them  as  slaveu,  but  unjustly  deprived  tliem  of  the  portions  to  which,  as 
the  daughters  of  a  chieftain,  they  were  entitled  (vers.  14,  15),  they  first  confess  that 
Jacob's  wealth  was  nothing  more  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  been  honoarabiy 
dowered  at  the  first;  second,  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  thus  ounishing  their 
father  and  restoring  to  their  husband  what  was  practically  his  ；  and,  third,  encourage 
him  to  yield  complete  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  Divine  commandment  (ver.  16). 

III.  The  hasty  departure.  In  this  there  were  four  things  discernible.  1. 
Faith*  In  setting  his  face  towards  Canaan  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  Divine 
instructions  ；  and  respect  unto  God's  commandments  is  an  efisential  characteristic  of 
living  faith.  2.  Love.  In  determining  "  to  go  to  Isaac  his  father  "  he  was  actuated 
by  a  true  spirit  of  filial  piety.  3.  Wudom.  In  stealing  awny  unawares  to  Laban, 
while  Laban  was  providentially  detained  at  the  sheep-shearing,  there  was  commend- 
able prudence,  which,  if  possible,  a  good  man  should  never  lack.  4.  Sin*  Not 
indeea  on  Jacob's  part,  but  on  that  of  Rachel,  who,  taking  advantage  of  her  father's 
absence,  carried  off  his  Penates  or  household  images. 

Learn ― 1.  That  the  love  of  country  and  friends  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human 
breast,  2.  That  it  is  a  great  trial  for  worldly  men  to  see  good  fortune  go  past  their 
doore.  3.  That  the  love  of  money,  or  the  greed  of  gain,  is  the  root  of  every  kind 
of  evil.  4.  That  the  promises  of  God,  however  long  delayed,  are  certain  of  fulfil- 
ment. 5.  That  loving  husbands  should  consult  their  wives  in  all  important  steps  in 
life.  6.  That  daughters  should  avoid  speaking  ill  of  parents,  even  should  those 
parents  deserve  it.  7.  That  wives  shoula  always  study  to  encourage  their  husbands 
in  doing  God's  will.  8.  That  those  who  flee  from  oppression  should  seek  for  safety 
in  paths  of  God's  appointing.  9.  That  thriving  and  prosperous  sons  should  not  for- 
get their  parents  in  old  age.  10.  That  daughtere  should  not  steal  from  their  Others, 
even  to  the  extent  of  pilfering  worthless  images. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  19. ― Teraphim.  "  Rachel  had  stolen  the  images  that  were  her  father's.' * 
This  the  first  direct  mention  of  images  in  connection  with  worship,  though  tradition 
epeaks  of  Nimrod  as  an  idolater  (cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  2).  Laban  calls  tiiem  his  gods  (ver. 
30)  ；  yet  he  and  his  family  knew  the  Lord.  His  use  of  them  was  a  corruption  of 
worship. 

I.  The  images.  Teraphim.  Had  some  resemblance  to  the  human  form  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13).  Of  different  sizes  and  materials.  The  manner  of  their  use  not  very  clear, 
but  used  in  some  way  for  worship.  Apparently  not  as  intentional  rebellion  against 
God.  Batl  er  as  a  help  to  worship  him,  but  a  help  chosen  in  self-will.  It  was  the 
error  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ；  a  departure  from  the  way  of  Abel, 
Noah,  Abraham  ；  the  device  of  a  soul  out  of  harmony  with  spiritual  things,  an  J 
unable  to  realise  God's  presence  in  worship  (cf.  Exod.  xxzii.  4  ；  Judges  viii.  27  ； 
xvii.  3  ；  1  Kings  xii.  28).  We  live  in  midst  of  things  claiming  attention.  Neces- 
sities of  life  compel  it.  And  the  good  effect  of  diligence  is  quickly  felt.  This  not 
evil,  but  becomes  a  snare  unless  spiritual  life  vigorous  (Mutt.  xiii.  22  ；  1  Cor.  viL 
29 ― 81).  The  habit  of  looking  earthward  grows.  The  walk  with  God  becomes  lean 
close.  Then  unreality  in  worship.  Then  the  attempt  by  material  aids  to  reconcile 
worship  with  an  unchanged  life.  Hence,  in  the  old  time,  teraphim  ；  in  our  days, 
wi  l  wolsliip. 

II.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  moral  character  and  on  the  spiritual  ufe  ； 
exemplified  in  Laban.    Compure  him  as  piesented  in  cL.  xxiv.  with  what  he  now 
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appears.  There  he  is  hospitable,  frank,  and  liberal  ；  here  he  is  sordid,  ungenerous, 
deceitful  even  to  his  own  nephew.  There  he  acknowledges  the  Lord  as  the  Guide  of 
actions  (ch.  xxiv.  50,  51)  ；  here  he  speaks  of  "  the  God  of  your  father/,  and  of 
"  my  gods."  The  love  of  wealth  had  made  God  no  longer  first  in  his  thoughts  ^cf. 
Pa.  z.  4  ；  Phil.  iii.  19).  Thus  worship  became  a  thing  of  times  and  seasons,  a  thing 
separate  from  daily  life,  and  therefore  posRessing  no  influence  on  daily  life.  So  in 
the  Christian  Church  great  attention  to  external  aids  and  extravagant  symbolism 
were  the  resources  of  a  pervading  spirit  less  spiritual  than  in  times  before  ；  and  these 
too  often  were  as  clouds  hiding  the  face  of  God. 

III.  Rachbl's  act.  Stole  teraphiin.  Why?  Some  have  thought  to  wean  her 
father  from  them.  More  probably  wished  to  make  use  of  them.  Had  not  escaped 
her  father's  influence.  Hence  the  want  of  a  subniisBive  spirit  (cf.  clu  zzz.  1  with  1 
Soro.  i.  11).  The  evil  spread  in  Jacob's  household  (ch.  zxxv.  2).  The  necessity  for 
making  a  stand  against  it  (Josh.  xxiv.  23). 

IV.  The  LKS80N  for  our  times.  The  second  commandment  meets  a  real  danger 
in  every  age ― of  leaning  upon  secondary  means  in  religious  service.  Teraphiin  no 
longer  tempt  as.  But  amia  whirl  of  active  life,  danger  of  leaning  too  much  on  out- 
ward impresaions  for  spiritual  life  ；  of  cultivating  the  emotions  in  place  of  spirit ual 
earnestness  (Ps.  cxxx.  6  ；  Matt.  xi.  12)  ；  of  putting  religious  services  (I  Sam.  xv.  22) 
or  work  (Matt.  vii.  22)  in  place  of  walk  with  God.  Amid  much  apparent  religious 
activity  the  striving  against  self  (Luke  iz.  23)  and  growth  in  grace  may  become 
languid  (1  John  v.  21).— M. 

Vera.  20,  21. ― The  separatum  from  Laban.  "  And  Jacob  stole  away  unawares  to 
Laban  the  Syrian,"  &c.    A  great  lesson  on ―  ' 

I.  The  evil  op  dissimulation.  Hatred  and  wrong  the  fruits  of  crafty  ways. 
Family  dissensions  where  the  things  of  this  world  uppermost.  Separations  which 
are  made  in  the  spirit  of  dependence  on  God  rend  no  true  bond,  but  rather  strengthen 
affection. 

II.  The  forbbabancb  of  God.  No  justification  of  Laban,  much  imperfection  in 
Jacob  ；  yet  the  shield  of  Divine  patience  and  mercy  thrown  over  the  man  who  vowed 
the  vow  of  service,  in  whom  his  grace  would  yet  be  abundantly  revealed.  L'iban's 
action  controlled  by  God.  He  forbad  the  evil  design.  He  stilleth  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger.  "  Take  thou  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad  " 
(ver.  29).  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,"  &c.  When  we  are  doing  God's  work  and 
walking  towards  his  chosen  end  we  may  leave  it  with  him  to  speak  with  those  who 
would  hinder  or  harm  us. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Vera.  22,  28.— And  it  wat  told  Laban  on 
the  third  dmj—i.  e.  tho  third  after  Jacob's 
departure,  the  distance  between  the  two 
sheep-stations  being  a  three  days'  journey 
{vide  ch.  xxx.  36)—  tliat  Jaeob  was  fled. 
And  he  took  hit  brethren— t.  e.  his  kins- 
men, or  nearest  relations  (cf.  ch.  xiiL  8  ； 
xxix.  15)  ―  with  him,  and  panned  after 
him  (Jacob)  geyen  dayi，  joarn«7  (literally, 
a  way  of  seven  days)  ；  and  they  overtook 
him  in  the  mount  Oilead.  The  distance 
between  Padan-aram  and  mount  Gilead  was 
a  little  over  300  miles,  to  perfonn  which 
Jacob  must  at  least  have  taken  ten  days, 
though  Lab?n,  who  was  less  encumbered 
than  nis  son-in-law,  accomplished  it  in  seven, 
which  might  easily  be  done  by  travelling 
from  forty  to  forty-five  miles  a  day,  by  no 
Dieaiiii  a  great  feat  for  a  camel. 

Vers.  24，  25.— And  Gtd-Elohim  is  here 


employed,  neither  because  the  section  belonn 
to  the  fundamental  document  (Tuch,  Bleek, 
Colenso,  et  cUii),  nor  because,  though  Laban 
had  an  outward  acquaintance  with  Jehovah 
(vide  ver.  49),  his  real  religious  knowledge 
did  not  extend  beyond  Elonim  (Hengsten- 
bere),  but  simply  because  the  historian 
wisned  to  characterise  the  interposition  which 
arrested  Laban  in  his  wrath  as  supernatural 
(Quarry)— cAma  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a 
dream  by.  night,— (cf.  ch.  xx.  3  ；  Job  xzziii. 
15  ；  Matt  i.  20).  This  celestial  visitation 
occurred  the  night  before  the  fugitives  were 
overtaken  (vide  ver.  29).  Its  intention  was 
to  guard  Jacob,  according  to  the  promise  of 
ch.  zxviii.  15,  against  La  ban's  resentment ~ 
and  (accordingly  God)  gaid  unto  him,  Take 
heed  -  literally,  take  heed  for  thyself,  the 
verb  being  followed  by  an  ethical  dative,  ns 
in  ch.  xii.  1  ；  xxi.  16,  q.  v.  --  that  thou 
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\  thou  _ 

Ith  Jacob;  liii  iron  fitrd  'lar< 

；. )  ―  either  good  or  bad.  Literal  _ 
from  good  to  bad,  meaning  that  on  meeting 
with  Jacob  he  should  not  pass  from  peaceful 
meetings  to  bitter  reproaches  (Bush,  Lange), 
or  say  anything  emphatic  and  decisive  for 
the  purpose  of  reversing  what  had  occurred 
(Keil)  ；  or,  perhaps  more  simply,  say  any- 
thing acrimonious  or  violent  against  Jacob 


ziil  23).  Then  (literally,  and)  Laban  over- 
took Jaeob.  How  (literally,  and)  Jacob  had 
pitehed  hia  tent— this  was  done  by  means 
of  pins  driven  into  the  ground,  the  verb 
signifying  to  fasten,  or  fix  anything  by 
driving  (cf.  Judges  iv.  21  ；  Isa.  xxii.  23,  25) 
>~ in  the  mount  (vide  suvra,  ver.  21) :  and 
Laban  with  hit  brethren  (kinsmen,  ut  strpra) 
pitched ― his  tent  ；  not  itrrriat  ro^c  aiiX^o^g 
(LXX.)— in  the  mount  of  Oilaad  (vide  supra, 
ver.  21). 

Vera.  26 ~ 30.— And  Laban  (assuming  a 
tone  of  injured  innocence)  laid  to  Jaeob, 
Wliat  hMt  thou  done,  tliat  thou  lutit  i  " 
away  nnawaret  to  me, ― literally, 
^meaning,  in  that)  thou  hast  stolen  mv  fu 
{vide  supra,  ver.  20  ；  and  cf.  ver.  27)— and 
carried  away  (vide  ver.  18)  my  daoghtan, 
at  oaptiyei  taken  with  the  iword!  Liter- 
ally, as  captives  of  the  sword,  i  e.  invitis 
parentibus  (Rosenraiiller)  ；  language  which, 
if  not  hypocritical  on  Laban  s  part,  was 
certainly  hyperbolical,  since  he  had  already 
evinced  the  strength  of  his  parental  affection 
by  selling  his  daughters  to  Jacob  ；  and  be- 
sides, so  far  as  it  concerned  either  Jacob  or 
his  wives,  it  was  quite  untrue,  Rachel  and 
Leah  having  voluntarily  accompanied  their 
husband  in  his  flight.  Wherefore  didit  thou 
flee  awav  leeretly, ― literally,  wherefore  didst 
thou  hide  thyself  to  flee  away;  K^n  (niph.), 
with  an  inf.  following,  corresponding  to  the 
similar  construction  in  Greek  of  \av9avuv 
with  a  part,  and  being  correctly  rendered 
in  English  by  an  adverb  (vide  Gesenius, 
'Gram.,'  §  142)— and  steal  away  from  me 
(literally,  and  steal  m^t  ut  supra);  and  didst 
not  tell  me,  that  I  might  (literally,  and  I 
would)  have  tent  thee  away  with  mirth, 
and  with  tongs,  ―  in  Oriental  countries 
those  about  to  make  a  long  journey  are  still 
sent  away  cantianibus  et  musicorum  instru- 
merUorum  cancentu  (Rosenmiiller)  ―  with 
tabret,— the  toph  was  a  dram  or  timbrel, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  circle  covered  with 
membrane,  and  furnished  with  brass  bells 
(like  the  modern  tambourine),  which  Oriental 
women  beat  when  dancing  (cf.  Exod.  xv.  20  ； 
.Indies  xL  34  ；  Jer.  xxxl  4) ― and  with 
harp  1   For  a  description  of  the  kinnor  see 


ch.  iv.  21.   And  liatt  not  rafibr«d  mo  to 

Uif  mr  mm  (t.  e.  the  children  of  Leah  and 
Rachel)  and  mj  danghten  t  It  is  perhaps 
judging  Laban  too  severely  to  prononnoe 
this  complete  hypocrisy  and  cant  (Alford, 
Bush,  Candlbh,  Gerlacn),  but  equally  wide 
of  the  truth  is  it  to  see  in  Laban's  condact 
nothing  but  generosity  of  feeling  (Kalisch)  ； 
probably  there  was  a  mixtare  of  both  pater- 
nal affection  and  crafty  dissimulation  (De- 
litzsch).  Thou  hast  now  done  fboliilily  in 
so  doinff.  The  charge  of  folly  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  commonly  carries  with  it 
an  imputation  of  wrong-doing  (c£  1  Sam. 
xiil  13  ；  2  Sam.  xxiy.  10).  It  if  in  tk« 
power  of  my  hand— so  the  phrase  ？^? "VJ 
HJ  (cf.  Deut.  xxviil  32;  Neh.  v.  5  ；  Micah 
ii.  1)  is  rendered  by  competent  authorities 
(Gesenius,  Furat,  Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch, 
Murphy,  et  alii),  with  which  agree  i^xvti 
t)  x^P  /<ov  (LXX.),  and  valet  manus  mea 
(Vulgate),  though  the  translation  "My  hand 
is  for  God,"  i.  e.  mv  hand  8erves  me  as  God 
(cf.  Job  xii  6  ；  Hat.  i.  11),  is  by  some  pre- 
ferred (Keil,  Knobel,  Jacobus) ᅳ to  do  yon 
hurt :  bat  the  Ood  of  yoar  fikther ― the  use 
of  this  expression  can  be  rightly  regarded 
neither  as  a  proof  of  Elohistic  authorship 
(Tuch,  Bleek,  Colenao,  Dayidson)  nor  as  a 
sign  of  Laban's  spiritual  degeneracy  (Heng- 
8tenberg,  Wordsworth),  since  it  is  practically 
equivalent  to  Jehoyah  (vide  ch.  xxviii  13), 
but  is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  a  play  upon 
the  sound  and  sense  of  the  preceding  clause, 
as  thus  ： ― "  It  is  in  the  El  of  my  hand  to  do 
you  evil,  but  the  Elohim  of  your  father  spake 
to  me."  Another  instance  of  this  play  upon 
the  sound  and  sense  is  to  be  founa  in  vera. 
19,  20 ― "Rachel  stole  the  teraphim  that 
were  her  father's  ；  and  Jacob  stole  the  heart 
of  Laban  the  Syrian  "  (cf.  Quarry  on  Goneids, 
p.  498)— gpake  onto  me  yesternight,  saying. 
Take  tiiou  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jaoob 
—literally,  guard  or  keep  thee  for  thyself  {the 
pleon.  pron.  being  added  ut  supra,  rer.  24) 
from  speaking  with  Jacob— either  good  or 
bad  (vtde  on  ver.  24).  And  now,  though 
thou  wonldeit  needs  be  gone  (literally,  going 
thou  didst  go  =  thou  hast  indeed  gone), 
beeaute  thou  tore  longedit  after  thy  fkthor's 
house  (literally,  because  desiring  thou  didst 
desire.  The  verb  ^ff^t  to  be  pale  (whence 
silver,  so  called  from  its  pale  colour), 
expresses  the  idea  of  pining  away  and  lan- 
guishing through  strong  inward  lon^ine)f  yet 
wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  1  Labau 
had  probably  gone  to  cousult  his  teraphim 
and  so  discovered  their  loss.  Augustine  calls 
attention  to  this  as  the  first  Scripture  refer- 
ence to  heathen  gods,  and  Calvin  probably 
supplies  the  right  explanation  of  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  ao  styled  by  Laban,  non 
quia  cUitatem  illic  puta^et  «rae  inclusuni, 
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sed  quia  in  honarem  deorum  imagines  illas 
coleoat;  vel  potius  quod  Deo  sacra  facturus, 
vertebat  se  ad  Ulcu  imagines  (cf,  Exod, 
xxxii  4  ；  1  Kings  xii.  28).  "  This  complaint 
of  Lal^n,  that  his  4  gods  were  stolen/  show- 
eth  the  vanity  of  such  idolatry"  (Ainsworth). 
Cf.  Judges  vi.  31  ；  xvi.  24  ；  Jer.  x.  5, 11,  ■ 
Vers.  31,  32. ~ And  Jacob  answered— "in 
an  able  and  powerful  speech "  (Kaliach) ~ 
and  said  to  Laban  (replying  to  his  first 
interrogation  as  to  why  Jacob  had  stolen 
nway  unawares),  Because  I  was  afraid :  for 
I  gaid  (sc.  to  myself),  Peradventare  (literally, 
lest,  i  e.  I  must  depart  without  informing 
tliee  lest)  thoa  wouldest  (or  shouldest)  take 
by  force ~ the  verb  signines  to  strip  off  as 
skin  from  flesh  {vide  Mic.  iii.  2),  and  hence 
to  forcibly  remove ~~ thy  daughtori  from  me 
(after  which,  in  response  to  Diban's  question 
about  his  stolen  gods,  he  proceeds).  With 
whomsoeyer  thoa  flndett  U17  rods,  let  him 
not  live.  If  Jacob  meant  he  shall  not  live, 
but  I  will  slay  him  with  mine  own  hand 
(Aben  Ezra),  let  God  destroy  him  (Abarbanel), 
I  gjve  him  up  to  thee  to  put  to  death  (Rosen- 
miiller),  let  nim  instantly  die  (Drusius),  he 
was  guilty  of  ^reat  unadvisedness  in  speech. 
Accordingly,  the  import  of  his  words  has  been 
mollified  by  regarding  them  simply  as  a  pre- 
diction, "  ho  will  not  live,"  i.  e.  he  will  die 
before  his  time  (Jonathan),  a  prediction  which, 
the  Rabbins  note,  was  fulfilled  in  Rachel 
(vide  ch.  xxxv.  16,  18)  ；  or  bv  connecting 
them  with  clause  following,  "he  will  not 
live  before  our  brethren,"  i.  e.  let  him  be 
henceforth  cut  off  from  the  society  of  his 
kinsmen  (LXX.,  Bosh).  Yet,  even  as  thus 
explained,  the  language  of  Jacob  was  precipi- 
tate, since  he  ought  first  to  have  inquired 
at  his  wives  and  children  before  pronouncing 
so  emphatically  on  a  matter  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  (Calvin).  Before  oar 
brethren  ——  not  Jacob's  sons,  but  Laban's 
kinsmen  (ver.  23) ~ disoern  thou— literally, 
examine  closely  for  thyself,  the  hiph.  of 
(to  be  strange)  meaning  to  press  strongly 
into  a  thing,  i.  e.  to  perceive  it  by  finding 
out  its  distinguishing  characteristics  (viae 
Piirat,  sub  wee)— what  is  thine  with  mef 
and  take  it  to  thee.  For  (literally,  and) 
Jaoob  knew  not  that  Baebel  h*d  stolen 
them— otherwise  he  would  have  spoken  with 
less  heat  and  more  caution. 

Ver.  38. ~> And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's 
tent,  and  into  Leah1!  tent,  and  into  the  two 
maid-ierrants'  tents  ； ― the  clause  affords  an 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  manners  of  the 
times,  showing  that  not  only  husbands  and 
wives,  but  also  wives  among  themselves, 
possessed  separate  establishments) ― but  he 
ionsd  them  not  Then  went  he  oat  of 
Leah's  tent  (he  probably  commenced  v/ith 
Jacob's  and  those  of  the  hand-maids,  and 


afterwards 
into  Rachel's  1 

favourite. 


ed  into  Leah's),  and  entered 
it ~ last,  because  she  was  the 
v  xxxiii  2,  in  which  a  simi- 


lar partiality  towards  Rachel  is  exhibited  by 
Jacob  (vide  Thomson's  'Land  and  Book,' 
I  370). 

Ver.  34.  — How  Baehel  had  taken  the 

_  (teraphim),  and  pat  them  in  the, 
•l'l  lornitare,  ―  the  camel's  furniture 
not  stramenta  camdi  (Vulgate),  "  the 
camel's  straw "  (Luther),  but  the  camel's 
saddle  (LXX.,  Onkelos,  Syriac,  Calvin, 
Rosenmiiller,  Keilf  and  others),  here  called 
13,  from  Tl^,  an  unused  root  signifying 
either  to  go  round  in  a  circle,  hence  to  run 
(Gesenios),  or  to  be  firmly  wound  toffether, 
hence  to  be  puffod  np  as  a  bolster  (Fiirst). 
The  woman's  riding-saddlo  was  commonly 
made  of  wicker-work  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  basket  or  cradle.  It  was  usually  covered 
with  carpet,  and  protected  against  wind,  rain, 
and  sun  by  means  of  a  canopy  and  curtains, 
while  light  was  admitted  by  openiugs  in  the 
side  (cf.  Gesenius,  sub  voce;  Ealisch  in  loco). 
"  That  which  is  now  customary  among  the 
Arabs  consists  of  a  large  closed  basket-work, 
with  a  place  for  sitting  and  reclining,  and 
a  window  at  the  side  ；  one  of  this  kind  naDgs 
on  each  side  of  the  camel "  (Gerlach)— and 
•at  upon  them.  "To  us  the  picture  of 
Kachel  seated  upon  the  camel  furniture  is 
true  to  life,  for  we  have  often  seen  its  counter- 
part. The  saddle-bags  and  cushions  which 
were  to  be  set  upon  the  camel  lay  piled  on 
the  floor,  while  she  sat  upon  thorn "  (Van 
Leimep,  quoted  by  Inglis,  p.  254).  And 
Laban  learched— the  word  means  to  feel  out 
or  explore  with  the  hands  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  12  ； 
Job  xii.  25)— all  the  tent,  bat  found  them 
not. 

Ver.  35.— And  sh«  said  to  her  fttther,— 

"covering  theft  by  subtlety  and  ud truth " 
(Kalisch),  and  thus  proving  herself  a  true 
daughter  of  Laban,  as  well  as  showing  with 
how  much  imperfection  her  religious  character 
was  tainted ― Let  it  not  displease  my  lord  ― 
literally,  let  it  not  bum  with  anger  O0)f 
from  fTJPI,  to  glow,  to  burn)  in  the  eyes  of 
my  lord  (Adoni)— that  I  oannot  rise  up  before 
thee; ― Oriental  politeness  required  children 
to  rise  up  in  the  presence  of  their  parents 
(vide  Levit.  xix.  82  ；  and  cf.  1  Kings  ii.  19). 
Hence  Rachel's  apology  was  not  unnecessary 
—for  the  custom  of  women— (literally,  the 
way  of  women  ；  a  periphrasis  for  menstru- 
ation (cf.  ch.  xviii.  11)  which,  under  the 
law,  required  females,  as  ceremoniaUy  unclean, 
to  be  put  apart  (Levit  xv.  19).  Tnat,  prior 
to  the  law,  this  particular  statute  concerning 
women  was  in  force  among  the  Aramsatis 
appears  from  the  present  instance  ；  and  that 
it  was  not  exclusively  Jewish,  but  shared  in 
by  other  nations  of  antiquity,  is  the  opiniou 
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of  the  Itrtt  iiuthuriti^  (ride  Kurtz,  '  Hwtory 
of  the  Ola  CoTeMnt/  f  79;  '^ifieud 
Worship  of  the  Old  TMUnent/  |  218  ；  Keil 
in  loco  ；  both  of  whom  qnote  Bihr't  '  83m- 
bolik  of  th«  MomSc  Caltm/  a  Boberte 
mentioni  that  tinder  nmQ«r  drcnmsUnoM 
with  Rachel  no  one  ia  Iodit  goei  to  the 
t«mple  or  tor  rdigiou  oemnooj  (4  OrMnUl 

poanblo  Racnel  m«T  baTe  been  fpetking  t— 
eiact  truth,  thoogn  the  probftbuity  ia  the 
wu  frailty  oif  fkbrication.  Ami  h$  MMrehti 
(ererywhere  except  among  the  camel's  ftuni- 
tare,  partly  from  fear  of  defilement,  bat 
fhiefly  m  regarding  it  impossible  that  BUchel 
in  her  then  itate  would  nt  upon  hia  gods), 
b«t  framd  a»t  tk§  iaafM  (tonphim).  The 
three  times  repeated  phmte  "he  found  not/* 
emphaiises  the  oomplet^neti  of  Labnn's  d»- 
eeption. 

Vei%  M ᅳ 42. —And  7Mob  w«f  wrotli, ᅳ 

literally,  and  it  burned,  $e.  with  indignation 
(same  word  m  used  by  Rachel,  ver.  85)， 
to  Jacob,  L  e.  he  mm  infuriated  at  what  he 
believed  to  b«  Lnban's  nnjuttiftable  insinua- 
tion about  bin  lost  teraphim ― tad  ohode— or 
contended  ；  the  fiindamental  tignification  of 
the  root,  or  3ᄀ,  being  to  seize  or  tear, 
g.  the  hair,  hence  to  strive  with  the  hands 
(Dfliit  xxilii.  7),  or  with  wordi  (Pa.  ciiL  9). 
The  two  verbs,  1PI»1  and  Y$X  give  a  vivid 
ropreaeDtation  of  the  exaBperation  which 
Jacob  felt— with  LabftB :  uid  JMOb  answered 
aad  Mid  to  LabftB.— in  wordn  characterised 
by  "  verbosity  ana  lelf-glorificfition "  (Ka- 
lUch),  or  "  acute  sensibility  and  elevated 
■olf-oontciousness  "  (Delitxsch,  Keil),  accord- 
ing as  one  inclines  to  an  nufavourable  or 
f*vounible  view  of  Jacob's  character ~ Wkat 
U  mj  tmpaM  1  what  is  mj  lia,  that  thtn 
hMt  to  hotly  p«m«d  alUr  Mt  The  in- 
tensity of  Jacob's  feeling  imparts  to  hit 
lNn^niago  a  rythmical  movement,  and  leads 
to  the  aeloctiou  of  poetical  forms  of  expres* 

•ion,  such  m  ^XJ^  p^,  to  born  alUr,  in  th« 
arnaoofflercely  persecuting,  which  occanagtin 
only  in  1  Sum.  xvii.  63  (vide  Gesenias  tnd 
KUrat,  tub  ivti»;  and  cf.  Keil,  in  loco)t  ^^fing 
th«  nwder  at  tiro««  to  cutch  "  the  dance  ana 
nniftic  of  tctuid  rerae"  (EwaIiI).  WkmM 
Umi  kail  MureM  all  litmlly 
(*c、  What  it  my  nn)  tMaHhau  haM  fiU  Ji 
mjf  mrti<im  (LXX.,  Kali^ch^  ？  th«  cUoae 
Winf  co«ordiu«te  with  tb»  pr«o«diu^  ；  thoagh 
hj  othrn  、$  is  taken  .m  fquiT»kiit  to 
fw<in</o  ifunifm^  since  (A.  V.%  Ainsworth、,  or 
wh<»n  lOtlrin,  Mnrphv) 히 wlttt  iMfl 
lhtti  «f  all  thylktiMlMk  tt«fft  Mt  it 

!Ab*n*»  kinaqihMi  who  «cconp«iiM>d  kim. 
Who  ww  *l*o  of  ihHTssitr  kinsohMi  to  J»oob\ 


of  us  hm$  injoicd  the  otbec 


ymn  hare  I 
41);  tkjtww 

tcrit,  adsha,  \ 
Goth.,  gdiUa 
•  ；  Greek, 


«we,  whence  Bacfad) 
et  San  ᅳ 


geu; 

•ub  vocey—hmw%  mat  tMt 
1  of 

■J8  ti 

kt  female  sheep  ex" 


Roberts  at 


Dot 
thai 


t  that 


i,  it  would  be  considei 


gality  io  the  extreme  to  eat  thmt  whi<£  has 
the  power  of  producing  more  {vide  '  Orientftl 


Folly  and  prodi- 
thmt 

power  of  producing  more 
inastrations,'  p.  87).   That  wbUk  wmt  ton 


of  beasts  (Hpntp,  a  coll  fern.,  from  5|ip,  to 
teftr  in  pieces,  meaning  that  which  is  tore  in 
pieces,  nence  cattle  destroyed  by  wild  beasts) 
I  brought  not  uito  thm  ；  I  bait  Uie  Iom  of 
it; ᅳ~ literally,  /  made  expiation  fof 
it,  the  piel  of  Kl 초  signifying  to  make 
atonement  for  a  thing  by  sacrifice  (Levit  ix. 
15),  or  by  compensation,  as  here  ；  ^enoe 
e^uiyalent  to  "I  Dare  the  loes  of  it  M  (Ruhi, 
Flint),  or  lym  awtriwvw  (LXX)t  or,  per- 
haps, "  I  wul  betr  the  loss  of  it,  or  p«j  it 


back' 


didst 

band  re 


th«m 


(Kalisch)-of  m]r  hand 
rtqnire  it, ~« otherwise,  "  of  my  hand  roqaii 
it'，  (Kalisch)— whether  itoloi  by  day,  1 
■tolen  by  nifkt  Without  adhering  literally 
to  the  text,  the  LXX.  give  the  tense  of  this 
and  the  preceding  clause  aa  being,  "  From  my 
own  I  paid  back  the  stolen  by  day  and  tbt 
stolen  by  night."  Thus  I  w«f ;  {ue.  I  was  in 
this  conditioii  that)  in  tiie  day  the  diovgkt 
ooBfttmed  mef  uid  tht  IhMt  by  night.  TTSi, 
ice,  so  called  from  its  smoothness,  hence  cold. 
The  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  in  manj 
eastern  countries  is  rcrr  great  and  sererelj 
felt  by  shepherds,  tntTellers,  and  watchmen, 
who  require  to  \mm  the  night  in  the  open  ab， 
and  who  in  consequence  are  often  oUiged  to 
wear  clothes  lined  with  skins  <cf.  Pa.  exxi  6  ； 
Jer.  xxxvi  80).  "The  thennometer  at  24- 
Fiihr.  at  night,  a  lump  of  solid  ioe  in  our 
btsins  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  seordi« 
ing  heat  of  the  daj  dnwing  up  the  moistoie, 
nude  the  neigfaboaraood,  conToiient  as  it  1 
rathera  feTer^tnp,  and  ^emonitory 
wanml  ns  to  more"  • 


of  Mo«b,>  217X 
wms  keen  and 
frost* 


cold; 


"Tbe  ni 휸 fat  air  at  Jo 
indeed  tbm  vms  1  ' 


frost,  and  iot  tppetred  on  all 
•boat  the  amp  (Thoamop, 
the  Book,'  p.  364).  "Dow 
his  wrrant  for  beiqg  idle,  h< 
can  I  do  I  thelMtttMtsme  n 

lUastmtioas,'  p,  S7  ;  cf . 


tKMtt^'roL  t  p^SOX.  Ami  WKf 
pelkd  to  v«tck  Umv  flocks 
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and  day,  and  for  a  whole  month 
and  repair  into  long  plains  and  dec 
out  any  shelter  ；  ana  when  reduced  to  this 
incessant  labour,  they  were  besides  chilled  by 
the  piercing  cold  of  the  morning,  and  scorched 
by  the  succeeding  heats  of  a  flaming  bud, 
the  opposite  action  of  which  often  swells  and 
chafes  their  lips  and  face  "  (Paxton's  '  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture/  voL  i  p.  80).  Thu 
have  I  been— literally,  this  to  me  (or  for  my- 
self, vide  iVra)— twenty  years  in  thy  house; 
I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two 
daughter!,  and  dz  yean  for  thy  oattle. 
The  majority  of  expositors  understand  the 
twenty  years  referred  to  in  ver.  38  to  be  the 
same  as  the  twenty  spoken  of  here  as  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  aua  six.  Dr.  Kennicott, 
regarding  the  twenty  years  of  ver.  88  as 
having  intervened  between  the  fourteen  and 
the  six  of  ver.  41,  makes  tbe  entire  period  of 
Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan-aram  to  have  been 
forty  years.  In  support  of  this  he  contends 
― (1)  that  the  particle  nj,  twice  repeated  (in 
ver.  38  and  in  ver.  41),  may  be  legitimately 
rendered,  "  This  (ono)  twenty  years  I  was 
with  thee  "  (ver.  SB),  L  e.  taking  care  of  thy 
flocks  ；  and  "  this  for  myself  (another)  twenty 
years  in  thy  house,"  i.  «•  serving  for  thy 
daughters  and  thy  cattle  (cf.  Exod.  xiv.  20  ； 
Job  IxL  23,  25  ；  Eccles.  vi.  5)  ；  (2)  that  ■ 
this  hypothesis  more  time  is  affoided  for  the 
birth  of  Jacob's  family,  viz.  twenty-seven 
years  iiistead  of  seven  ；  and  (8)  that  it  re- 
lieves the  narrative  of  certain  grave  chrono- 
logical difficulties  in  connection  with  Judah 
and  his  family,  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  shorter  period,  subsequently  emerge,  such 
as  that  Judah  and  his  sons  must  have  been 
quite  children  when  they  married  {vide  ch. 
xxxTiii  1 ― 11).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
favour  of  the  accepted  chronology  it  may  be 
urged— <1)  that  the  interoosition  of  a  second 
twenty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  first  is  un- 
natural ；  (2)  that,  though  legitimate,  the 
proposed  rendering  of  nj  does  not  at  first 
sight  suggest  iteelf  as  that  which  Jacob  in- 
tended ；  (3)  that  it  is  not  im possible  for 
Jacob's  family  to  have  been  born  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  years  {vide  ch.  xxvii  1  ；  xxz. 
85)  ；  (4)  that  in  reality  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  Judah  and  his  sons  are  not  re- 
moved by  the  hypothesis  of  a  forty  yeart* 
sojourn  in  Padan-amm  any  more  than  by  a 
sojourn  of  only  twenty  years,  since  Judah  must 
have  married  either  after  tne  sale  of  Joseph, 
in  which  case  only  twenty-two  years  remain 
for  the  birth  and  marriage  of  £r  and  Onan, 
for  Pbarez  and  Zarah,  «fadahv8  children  by 
Tamar,  to  grow  to  manhood,  and  for  Pharez 
to  have  two  sons,  Hezron  and  Hamul,  before 
descending  to  Efl^rpt,  unless  itadeed,  as  Kfirtz 
supposes,  Judah  s  grandchildren  were  born  in 
Egypt  ；  or  before  uie  sale  of  Joseph ― indeed, 


if  Hezron  and  Haiuul  wero  born  in  C.uia«a 
before  the  birth  of  Joseph,  u  e.  while  Judnh 
was  yet  ih  Padan-aram,  which  ia  contrary  to 
the  narrative  (vide  ch.  xxxviii.  1,  2).  For 
these  reasons,  Uiongh  adopted  by  some  excel- 
lent authorities  (Bishop  Horsley,  Adam 
Clarke,  *  Speaker's  Commentary/  In 율 Us),  thb 
computation  of  Dr.  Kennicott  does  not  appear 
of  sufficient  weight  to  set  aside  the  ordinary 
reckoning,  which  is  followed  by  interpreters 
of  equal  credit  (Keil,  Kalisch,  Kiirtz,  Lange, 
Murphy,  Wordsworth).  And  thou  hatt 
ohanged  my  wages  ten  timet  (vide  ver.  7). 

Exoept  {'hjh,  if  not,  i.  e.  unless,  introducing 
tbe  protasis  of  the  sentence)  tb#  God  of  mj 
hither,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  twt  of 
Isaac, ᅳ n  e.  the  object  of  Isaac's  fear,  not 
"  terror ',  (Oort  and  Kuenen,  vide  *  The  Bible 
for  Young  People,'  vol.  i.  p.  243),  viz.  God; 

being  used  metonymicully  of  that  which 
inspires  reverence  or  fear,  like  ci^ag  and 
9ipa<riia,  The  entire  clause  is  a  periphrasis 
for  Jehovah  of  ver.  3,  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  Jehovist,  while  the  present  verse  be- 
longs, it  is  alleged,  to  the  fundamental  docu- 
ment― had  been  with— or,  for  (cf.  Pa.  exxiv. 
1,  2) ― me  (during  the  whole  period  of  my 
.8ojurn  iu  Padan-aram,  but  especially  during 
the  last  six  years),  inrely  then,  com- 
mencing the  apodosis)  thou  hadst  tent  me 
away  now  emptj  (as  by  thy  stratagem  in 
changing  my  wages  thou  didst  design  ；  but) 
Ood  hatii  Men  mine  aflliotion  (ct  ch.  xzix. 
32  ；  Exod.  iii  7)  and  the  labour  —especially 
that  which  is  wearisome,  from  a  root  sig- 
nifying to  toil  with  effort  so  as  to  become 
fatiguing  (cf.  Job  xxxix.  11)  -of  mj  hands, 
and  rebuked— tl  e.  reproved,  sc.  thee,  as  in 
ch.  xxi  25  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  A.  V.,  Calvin, 
Ainswortli,  Lange,  Kaliscn,  and  others)  ；  or 


judged,  sc.  it,  i.  e.  mine  affliction,  in  tho 
sense  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  or  verdict 
on  it,  as  m  1  Chron.  xii.  17  (Keil,  Murphy)  ； 
proved, _tc.  it,  vi^L  that  be  had  i 


affliction  (Dathius,  Poole)  ；  or  dec 
betwixt  us,  as  in  ver.  37  (Fiirat, 
thee  yeitexiiight 


enius) 


Vera.  48,  44.— And  Labaa 
Mid  onto  Jacob,— neither 
torrent  of  invective  with 
(Candlish),  nor  proving 
pletely  reformed  by  the 
of  his  "calloaB  and  hai 


ered  and 

ing  Jacob's 
meekness 
be  com- 
iminationa 
son-in-law 


(Kalisch)  ；  but  perhaps  simply  owning  the 
truth  of  Jacob's  worda,  and  recognising  that 


he  had  no  just  ground  of  complaint  (Cwvin), 
as  well  as  touched  in  his  paternal  affections 
by  the  sight  of  his  daughters,  from  whom  he 
felt  that  he  was  about  to  part  for  ever «~ These 
djraghttrt— literally,  the  daughters  (there)— 
are  my  daughter!,  and  these  (literally,  the) 
ehildren  are  mj  ebildren,  amd  these  (literally, 
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tfte)  eattle  are  bit  eattle  ；  and  all  tliat  thou 

Sot  as  reminding  Jacob  that 
legal  claim  to  hU  (Jacob's) 
ions  (Candlish),  or  at  least 


MMt  is  mine. 

he  had  still 
wives  and 


wives  and  poflseanons  (Uandii8H)t  or  at  least 
poesessioiis  (Kalisch),  though  prepared  to 
waive  it,  but  rather  as  acknowledging  that 
in  doing  injury  to  Jacob  he  would  only  be 
proceeding  against  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
(CalTin,  Roflenmiiller,  Oerlach,  AJford).  And 
what  oaa  I  do  this  day  uito  theM  mj  daugh- 
ter!,—literally,  and  as  for  (or  to)  my  daugK- 
Urs.what  can  I  do  to  these  this  day?  The 
LXa.,  connecting  "and  to  my  daughters " 
with  what  precedes,  reads,  roi  wdvra  Zoa  ah 
dpf  c,  lfi6  tim,  xal  rAv  Ovy arkguv  iaov ~ or 
uito  thdr  ehildrai  whieli  thaj  lutye  born ! 


―  i.  e.  why  should  I  do  anything  unto  tbem  ？ 
An  ego  in  viscera  mea  mBviremf  (Cslvin)  ― 
Vow  therefore— literally,  and  now,  vbw  6vw 

(LXX.) ~" oonid  thou, ― H^,  imper.  oM|^  = 

age,  go  to,  come  now  (cf.  ch.  zix.  82)— let  vi 
make  a  eoranant,  ―  literally,  let  tu  cut  a 
covenant^  an  expression  which,  according  to 
partitionists  (Tuch,  Stahelin,  Delitzach,  e€ 
alii),  ia  not  used  by  the  Elohist  until  after 
Exoa.  xxiv.  8  ；  and  yet  by  all  such  autiborities 
the  present  rerae  is  assigned  to  the  Elohist 
(cf.  Keil'8  '  Introduction/  part  1. 1  dir. 
I  §  27)— I  uid  thou;  and  let  it  be  toawit- 
aeca  between  m»  tad  th«t. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  22— 44. —XaftoH^  pursuit  of  Jacob,  1.  Thb  hortilb  preparation.  Learn- 
ing of  bis  son-in-law's  departure,  Laban  at  once  determines  on  pursuit  ；  not  alone  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  his  household  gods,  but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  wreaking 
his  pent-up  vengeance  on  Jacob,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  the  spoiler  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  if  poe  •.  •  -'"  

he  considered  ha 

either  force  or  fraud, ― bv  c'  _ 

by  misrepresentation  probably  beguiling  such  as  were  indepeDclent  of  his  authority 9- 
he  loses  not  a  moment,  but  starts  upon  the  trail  of  the  fugitives.  Worldly  men  are 
seldom  slow  in  seeking  to  repair  their  lost  fortunes,  and  angry  men  are  seldom 
lagganl  in  exacting  revenge.    It  is  only  God*  8  vengeance  that  is  dow-footed. 

II.  The  Divine  interposition.  Six  days  the  wrathful  Laban  follows  in  pursuit  of 
Jacob,  and  now  the  distance  of  one  day  is  all  that  parts  him  from  the  fugitives.  I  a 
a  dream  by  night  he  is  warned  by  Elohira  to  fipeak  neither  good  nor  bad  to  Jacob. 
The  incident  reminds  us  of  the  Divine  superintendence  of  mundane  affairs  in  genera], 
and  of  God1 8  care  for  his  people  in  particular  ；  of  the  access  which  God  ever  has  to 
the  minds  of  his  dependent  creatures,  and  of  the  many  different  ways  in  which  he 
can  communicate  his  will  ；  of  his  ability  at  all  times  to  restrain  the  wrath  of  wickc^l 
men,  and  check  the  hands  of  evil-doers,  who  meditate  the  spoiling  of  his  Church  or 
the  persecution  of  his  Raints. 

lit  The  stormy  interview.  1.  The  pompous  hctrangue  of  Laban*  Laban  ^ivee 
way  to ― (1)  Passionate  reproach  ；  charging  Jacob  with  having  clandestine!^  departed 
from  his  service  and  violently  carried  off  his  daughters,  in  the  first  of  which  Jacob 
did  nothing  wrong,  while  the  second  was  a  pure  exaggeration  (vide  ver.  16).  (2) 
Hypocritical  affection  ；  declaring  that  Jacob,  nad  he!  Laban ,  onl^  known,  might  have 
been  sent  away  with  public  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  while  Rachel  and  Leah 
might  have  carried  with  them  a  parent's  kiss,  if  not  a  father's  blessing.  But  if 
Jacob's  leave-taking  would  in  any  way  have  excited  Laban^s  jubilation,  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  would  not  have  been  traceable  less  to  Laban's  regard  for  his  son-in-law  than 
to  Laban，8  anxiety  about  his  flocks,  which,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  spoiler,  he  rai^lit 
hope  would  become  prolific  as  before  ；  while  as  for  Laban*8  love  for  his  daughters, 
one  might  fairly  claim  indemnity  for  suspecting  an  affection  so  recent  in  its  origin, 
and  80  palpably  contradicted  by  his  previous  behaviour.    (3)  Boastful  assertion  ； 

Ea88ing  on,  like  all  weak  natures  who  love  to  be  considered  formidable,  to  brag  about 
is  power  to  inflict  injury  on  Jacob  (ver.  29),  and  to  hint  that  he  only  forbears  to  do 
80  out  of  respect  for  God,  who  had  appeared  to  him  on  the  previous  nights.  ^4) 
Direct  accusation  ；  ere  be  closes  his  oration,  deliberately  impeaching  Jacob  vnih 
having  abstracted  his  teraphim.  2.  The  ingenuous  response  of  Jacob.  In  this  are 
discernible  virtues  worthy  of  imitation,  if  also  infirmities  deserving  reprobation.  If 
Jacob's  candour  in  declaring  the  reasons  of  his  flight  (ver.  31)  and  willingness  to 
restore  to  Laban  whatever  property  belonged  to  him  (ver.  32)  are  examples  to  be 
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copied,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oveivconfident  assertion  that  no  one  had  Laban's  gods, 
and  the  over-hasty  imprecation  on  any  who  should  be  found  possessing  them,  are  not 
to  be  commended. 

IV.  Thb  fbuitlbss  seabch.  1.  The  missing  gods.  On  the  nature,  probable 
origin,  and  uses  of  the  teraphim  see  Exposition,  ver.  19.  The  existence  of  these 
silver  or  wooden  images  in  Laban's  tent  was  a  proof  of  the  religious  declension,  if 
not  complete  apostasy,  of  this  branch  of  the  family  of  Terah.  Scripture  never 
represents  idolatry  as  an  upward  effort  of  the  human  heart,  as  a  further  development 
in  the  onward  evolution  of  the  soul  (Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the*  Origin  of  Civilisation/  p. 
256)  ；  but  always  as  a  deterioration,  or  a  retrogression,  or  a  falling*  away  of  the  human 
spirit  from  its  rightful  allegiance.  The  loss  of  Laban's  manufactured  deities  was 
a  ridiculous  commentary  on  the  folly  of  worshipping  or  trusting  in  a  god  that  could 
be  stolen ― a  complete  reductto  ad  aomrdum  of  the  whole  superstmcture  of  idolatry 
(cf.  1  Kings  xviii.  27  ；  Pa.  cxv.  4,  8  ；  lea.  xliv.  19  ；  xlvi.  6,  7  ；  Jer.  x.  5).    2.  The 


anxiotut  devotee.  Invited  by  Jacob  to  make  a  search  for  his  lost  teraphim,  Laban 
begins  with  Jacob's  tent,  then  with  the  tents  of  Bilbah  and  Zilpah,  after  which  he 
passes  into  Leah's,  and  finally  comes  to  Rachel's  ；  but  evenrwhere  his  efforts  to 


recover  his  gods  are  defeated.  What  a  spectacle  of  infinite  humour,  if  it  were  not 
rather  of  ineffable  Bftdness ^ a  man  seeking  for  his  lost  gods  ！  The  gospel  presents 
as  with  the  opposite  picture "― the  ever-present  God  seeking  for  his  lost  children.  3. 
The  lying  daughter.  If  the  conduct  of  Bachel  in  carrying  off  the  images  of  her 
father  was  open  to  serious  question  (vide  Exposition,  ver.  19),  her  behaviour 
towards  her  Either  in  the  tent  was  utterly  inexcusable.  Even  if  she  spoke  the  truth 
in  describing  her  condition,  she  was  guilty  of  bare-faced  deception.  This  particular 
passage  in  Kachel's  history  is  paiidully  suggestive  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
worldline88  and  irreligion  m  the  training  of  children.  Laban's  cra£t  and  Laban，s 
superstition  had  both  been  factors  in  Rachers  education.  4.  The  deceived  parent. 
Worse  than  being  disappointed  in  his  gods,  Laban  was  dishonoured  by  his  daughter. 
But  what  else  could  he  expect  ？  Laban  was  only  reaping  as  he  had  sowed.  Marvel- 
lous and  appropriate  are  GodYs  providential  retributions. 


V.  The  passionate  invective.  It  was  now  Jacob's  turn  to  pour  out  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  upon  Laban,  and  certainly  it  burned  all  the  hotter  because  of  its  previous 
suppression.  1.  He  upbraids  Laban  with  the  unreasonableness  of  his  persecution 
(ver.  36).  2.  He  taunts  Laban  with  the  fruit] essness  of  his  search  (ver.  37).  3.  He 
reminds  Laban  of  the  faithful  service  he  had  given  for  twenty  years  (vers.  38—41). 
4.  He  recalls  the  crafty  attempts  to  defraud  him  of  which  Laban  had  been  guilty 
(ver.  41).  5.  He  assures  Laban  that  it  was  God，8  gracious  care,  and  neither  bis 
lionesty  nor  affection,  that  had  prevented  him  from  being  that  day  a  poor  man  instead; 
of  a  rich  emir  (ver.  42).  6.  He  somewhat  fiercely  bids  Laban  accept  the  rebuke 
which  God  had  addressed  to  him  the  previous  night. 

VI.  The  amicable  settlement.  Doubtless  much  to  Jacob's  surprise,  the  wrath  of 
Laban  all  at  once  subsided,  and  a  proposal  came  from  him  to  bury  past  animosities, 
to  strike  a  covenant  of  friendship  with  one  another,  and  to  part  in  peace.  The 
seven  days'  journey,  affording  time  for  reflection  ；  the  Divine  interposition,  inspiring 
him  with  fear  ；  the  mortification  resulting  from  his  fruitless  searcn,  convincing  him 
that  he  had  really  overstepped  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  accusing  Jacob  ；  the 
voice  of  conscience  "within  his  breast  re-echoing  the  words  of  Jacob,  and  declaring 
them  to  be  true  ；  and  perhaps  the  sight  of  his  daughters  at  last  touching  a  chord  in 
the  old  man's  heart; ― all  these  may  have  contributed  to  this  unexpected  collapse 
in  Laban  ；  but  whether  or  not,  Jacob,  as  became  him,  cordially  assented  to  the 
proposition.  • 

Lessons  ： ― 1.  The  reality  of  God's  care  for  his  people— ^illustrated  by  the  appearances 
>  Jacob  and  to  Laban.    2.  The  miserable  outcome  of  a  worldly  life ― 


of  Elohim  to  Jacob  and  to  Laban.  2.  The  miserable  outcome  of  a  worldly  life 
exemplified  in  Laban.  3.  The  efficacy  of  a  soft  answer  in  turning  away  wrath ― 
proved  by  Jacob's  first  response.  4.  The  difficulty  of  restraining  angry  speech 
within  just  bounds ~ exemplified  by  both.  6.  The  folly  of  idolatry,  as  seen  in  Laban's 
lost  teraphim.  6.  The  evil  fruits  of  bad  parental  training  as  they  appear  in  Bachel. 
7.  The  proper  way  of  ending  qnarrel»--ezhibited  by  Laban  and  Jacob  in  their 
covenant  agreement. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  45.— And  Jmotlb  took  a  fton«t  and 
•at  it  up  for  a  pillar— or  Matzebah,  as  a 
memorial  or  witness  of  the  covenant  about 
to  be  formed  (ver.  52)  ；  a  different  trans- 
action from  the  piling  of  the  stone-heap  next 
referred  to  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  18  ；  Josh.  xxiv. 
27). 

Ver.  46.  ―  And  Jacob  «dd  unto  hii 
brethren,  ᅳ  Laban'8  kinsmen  and  his  own 
(vide  ver.  87)  ―  Cither  itonei  ；  and  they 
took  itonei,  and  made  an  heap  ： ― Gal,  from 
Galal,  to  roll,  to  move  in  a  circle,  probably 
signified  a  circular  cairn,  to  be  used  not  as  a 
seat  (Gerlach),  but  as  an  altar  (ver.  54),  a 
witness  (ver.  48),  and  a  table  (ver.  54),  since 
it  is  added— ax^d  they  did  eat  there— not 
immediately  (Lange),  but  afterwards,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  covenant  (ver.  64) ^ upon 
the  heap. 

Ver.  47.  —  And  Labaa  called  it  Jegmr- 
talutdatlia:  ᅳ  A  Ghaldaio  term  signifying 
"  Heap  of  testimony,"  fiovvbc  rrjc  iiaprvpia^ 
(LXX)  ；  tumulum  testis  (Vulgate)  —  bnt 
Jacob  eall«d  it  Oaleed— compounded  of  Gal 


:e  th'e  corresponding 
Laban,  "Heap  of 


L  'ed  and  m< 
Aramaic  term  usecf  by  • 
witness/'  Powbg  ii&prvQ  (LXX. )  ；  acervum 
testimmii  (Vulgate).  "It  is  scarcely  jjos- 
8ible  to  doubt,"  says  Ealisch,  "that  an  im- 
portant historical  fact,"  relating  to  the  primi- 
tive language  of  the  patriarchs,  "is  concealed 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative  ； "  but  whether 
that  fact  was  that  Aramaic,  Syriac,  or  Chal- 
dee  was  the  mother-tongue  of  the  family  of 
Kahor,  while  Hebrew  was  acquired  by  Abra- 
ham in  Canaan  (Bleek,  Delitzsch,  Keil),or  that 
Laban  had  deviated  from  the  original  speech 
of  his  ancestors  (Jerome,  Angastine),  or  that 
'  used  the  same  lan- 


J1C681 

Laban  and  Jacob  both 
guage  with  some  growing  dialectic  different 
(Gosman  in  Lan^  Inglis),  Laban  simplv 
this  occasion  giving  tae  heap  a  name  which 
>nld  be  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rtrict  (Wordsworth),  seems  impossible  to 
ttermine  with  certainty.  The  most  that 
ean  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  term 
Jegar-sahadutha  is  that  Aramaic  was  the 
language  of  Mesopotamia  (Bosenmiiller)  ； 
besides  this  expression  there  is  no  other 
evidence  that  Laban  and  Jacob  conversed  in 
different  dialects  ；  wliile  it  is  certain  that 
the  word  Mizpah,  which  was  probably  also 
spoken  by  Laban,  is  not  Chaldee  or  Aramaic 
but  Hebrew. 

Vers.  48 ~ 50.— And  Laban  «dd}  Thiaheap 
is  a  witn^st  between  me  uid  thee  thii  day. 
The  historian  adding  ―  Therefore  w«f  the 
name  of  it  ealled  (onginally  by  Jacob,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Israelites  from  this  trans- 
action) Oaleed  (vide  on  ver.  21).  The  «tony 
character  of  the  region  may  have  suggested 


the  designation.  And  IQipah;  ―  ^vatch- 
tower,  from  Tsaphah,  to  watch.  Mizpab1 
afterwards  became  the  site  of  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Gilead  (Judges  x.  17;  xi  11,  19, 
84);  which  received  its  name,  as  the  his- 
torian intimates,  from  the  pile  of  witnen 
erected  by  Laban  and  his  kinsmen,  and  was 
later  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Jephtbali 
c       •  ' •   -  ''  aanctumy 

that  the 


(Judges  xi.  84)  and  the  seat  of  the  a 
(Judges  xi.  11).  Ewald  supposes  1 
mound  (Galeed)  and  the  vratch  to， 


the 


(Galeed)  and  the  vratch  tower  (Miz- 
ᅳ  that 
nst  of  tne  (so^jallecl)  legend  is  that, 
while  tne  former  (tho  mountain}  was  piled 


pah)  were  different  objects,  and 
meaning  of  the  (so^oalfed)  legend  is  thai 


the  latter  (now 
"  on  one  of  tiie 
icted  by  Laban 
Iwael/ 


up  by  Jacob  and  his  people 
the  city  and  fortress  of  Mir 
heights  of  Gilead)  was  cons 
ana  his  followers  (vide  1  History  oi 
voL  i  p.  847)  ；  but  the  ' *groteaquene88 M  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  stoiy  is  its 
best  refutation ~~ for  he  (i  e.  Laban)  said, 
The  Lord ― Jehovah  ；  a  proof  that  vera  49, 
60  are  a  Jehovistic  interpolation  (Tuch, 
Bleek,  Colenso,  Kalisch)  ；  an  indication  of 
their  being  a  subsequent  insertion,  thoo^i 
not  warranting  the  inference  that  the  entire 
history  is  a  complication  (Keil)  ；  a  sign  that 
henceforth  Laban  regarded  Jehovah  as  the 
representative  of  his  rights  (Lange)  ；  but 
probably  only  a  token  uiat  Laban,  recog- 
nising Jehovah  as  the  only  name  that  would 
bind  the  conscience  of  Jacob  (HeDgstenbeiv, 
Quarry),  had  for  the  moment  adopted  JacoVa 
theology  ('  Speaker's  Conunentuy '),  but 
only  in  self-defence  (Wordsworth) ― wateh 
between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  abteat 
one  from  uiother  ― literally,  a  man  from 
his  companion.  If  thou  thalt  affliet  my 
daughtmn,  or  if  thou  ihalt  take  other  wivm 
beside  my  daughters  (Laban's  concern  for  his 
daughters,  though  hitherto  not  conspicuous, 
may,  in  the  hour  of  parting  from  them,  hare 
been  real :  his  language  shows  that  he  was  not 
quite  at  ease  as  to  Jacob's  integrity.  Per- 
haps the  remembrance  that  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  Jacob's  taking  two  wives  made  him 
anxious  to  secure  that  Jacob  should  not  im- 
prove upon  his  evil  instructions),  ao  man.  is 
with  vb  ；— either  then  they  stood  apart  from 
Laban's  clan  followers  (Inglia)  ；  or  his  mean- 
ing was  that  when  widely  separated  there 
would  be  no  one  to  judge  betwixt  them,  or 
perhaps  even  to  observe  them  (Rosenmiiller), 
but— see,  Ood  (Elohim  in  contrast  to  man) 
is  witneii  betwixt  me  uid  thee. 

Ver.  61— 68.— And  Laban  Mid  to  Jaoob, 
—according  to  Ewald  the  last  narrator  has 
transposed  the  names  of  Laban  and  Jacob 
(vide  '  History  of  Israel/  vol  L  p.  346) ― 
Behold  thia  heap,  and  behold  this  pillar, 
wbioh  I  have  OMt  (same  word  as  in  ver.  45w 
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The  Arabic  version  and  Samaritan  text  read 
yarithoj  thou  hast 
I  have  erected  or  cast  up)  betwixi 


erected^  instead  olyarUhi^ 
and 


thee;  this  heap  bo  witneii,  and  this  pillar 
be  witness,  tliat  (literally,  %ft  here  =  that)  I 
will  not  past  over  thia  heap  to  thee,  and 
that  thou  ihalt  not  pati  orer  thii  heap  and 
tldi  pillar  (Laban  bound  himself  never  to 
pass  over  the  heap  which  he  had  erected  as 
ma  witness  ；  whereas  Jacob  was  required  to 
swear  that  ho  would  never  cross  tne  pillar 


and  the  pile,  both  of  which  were  witnesses 
for  him)  unto  mb9  for  harm.  The  emphatic 
word  closes  the  sentence.  The  Ood  of  Abra- 
liam,  and  th«  Ood  of  Hahor,  the  Ood  of  their 
fitther,  judge— the  verb  is  plural,  either  bo- 
cause  Laban  resarded  tho  Elohim  of  Nahor  as 
different  from  the  Elohim  of  Abraham  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Eeil^  Kalisch,  Wordsworth,  '  Si 
er*8  Commentaiy or  because,  thougn 
knowledging  only  one  Elohim,  he  vie 
him  as  maintaining  several  and  distinct  rela- 
tions to  tbe  persons  named  (cf.  Quarry, 
499) ― betwixt  m.  Laban  hore  invokes  his 
own  hereditary  Elohim,  the  Elohim  of  Abra- 
ham's father,  to  goard  his  rights  and  inter- 


ests under  the  newl^-formed  covenant  ；  while 
Jacob  in  his  adjuration  appeals  to  the  Elohim 
of  Abraham's  son.  And  Jaeob  fware  by  the 
fMr  of  hii  fitther  Itaae  {vide  supra,  rer. 
42). 

Ver.  54.— Then  Jacob  offered  sacrifice— 
literally,  slew  a  slaying,  in  ratification  of 
the  covenant— upon  the  mount,  and  oalled 
hit  bretliren  (Laban's  followers,  who  may 
have  withdrawn  to  a  distance  during  the 
interview)  to  eat  bread.  The  sacrificial 
meal  afterwards  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hebrew  ritual  (Exod.  xxiv.  8 ~ 8  ；  zxix. 
27,  '28  ；  Levit  x.  14, 15).  And  thoy  did  eat 
bread,  and  tarried  all  night  in  the  mount 

Vers.  65.  ―  And  early  in  the  morning 
Labma  rose  ng,  and  kiised  hii  ioni  and  his 
daaffhten,— t,  e.  Rachel  and  Leah  and  their 
chilaren.  It  does  not  appear  that  Laban 
kissed  Jacob  on  taking  final  leave  of  him  as 
he  did  on  first  meeting  him  (ch.  xzix.  89)— 
and  bletsed  them  (ct  ch.  xxiv.  60  ；  xxviii. 
1) :  and  Lftban  departed,  and  retnrned  onto 
liii  place ― Padan-aram  (cf.  ch.  xriil  83  \ 
zzz.  25). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  46—55. ― Oaleed  and  Mizpdh,  or  the  eovenani  of  peace.  L  The  covenant 
memorials.  1.  The  pillar  of  remembrance.  The  erection  of  the  stone  slab  appears 
to  have  been  the  act  of  Jacob  alone,  and  to  have  been  designed  to  commemorate  the 
important  transaction  about  to  be  entered  into  with  Laban.  It  is  well  to  keep  note 
of  those  engagements  we  make  with  our  fellow-men  in  order  to  their  punctual  fulfil- 
ment ；  much  more  of  those  we  make  with  God.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  name 
was  ^iven  to  the  column,  and  this  may  have  been  because  it  was  intended  chiefly 
for  himself.  2.  The  pile  of  witness.  This  was  the  work  both  of  Laban  and  Jacob, 
which  they  conjointly  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  brethren  ；  and 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  public  monument,  it  was  further  characterised  by  a  name 
Laban  calling  it  Jegar-sahadutha,  and  Jacob  styling  it  Galeed,  both  expressions 
signifying  heap  of  witness,  and  perhaps  both  of  them  naming  it  Mizpah,  or  watch- 
tower,  from  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  they  both  took  on  the  occasion.  Men  who 
are  truly  sincere  in  their  covenant  engagements  are  never  afraid  to  bind  themselves 
by  public  attestations  of  their  good  faith,  though  it  is  certain  that  of  all  men  tiiese 
least  require  to  be  bo  bound. 

II.  Thb  covenant  words.  1.  The  solemn  enaagements*  On  the  one  hand  Laban 
undertakes  never  to  pass  the  stone  heap  on  Gilead  to  do  injury  to  Jacob— not  mention- 
ing the  pillar,  which  was  purely  of  Jacob's  construction,  aod  therdEore  supposed  to 
have  a  religious  significance  aolely  for  Jacob  ；  and  on  the  other  hand  Jacob  records 
Lis  vow  never  to  cross  the  pillar  and  the  pile  to  inflict  wrong  on  Laban,  and  in  addition, 
as  Laban  mifht  be  injured  in  his  daughters  without  crossing  the  forbidden  line,  never 
to  afflict  Rachel  and  Leah  by  taking  other  wives  besides  them.  The  engagement  on 
both  sides  is  to  abstain  from  doing  injury  of  any  sort  to  each  other  ；  and  to  this  all 
men  are  bound  by  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  without  the  formality  of  an 
oath  ；  and  much  more  than  other  men,  are  Christians  taken  bound  by  God's  grace  and 
CbricrtT8  blood  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  and  be  at  peace  amongst  tiiemselves. 
2.  The  impressive  oaths.  If  it  is  dubious  whether  Labun  appealed  to  Ood  or  only  to 
the  stone-neap  to  witness  his  sincerity  in  promising  not  to  barm  Jacob,  it  is  certain 
that  he  appealed  to  Ood  to  keep  a  strict  eyo  on  Jacob  (ver.  49),  and  in  a  sem:-8uper- 
stitioos  way  united  the  Ood  of  Abraham  and  the  Qocl  of  Nahor,  the  Ood  of  their 
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fathers,  to  iudge  between  them.  Jacob  does  not  mention  either  pile  or  pillar,  bat 
swears  by  the  tear  of  his  father  Isaac. 

III.  Thk  covenant  ACTIONS.  1.  The  sac^rifice.  The  offering  of  sacrifice  was 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  covenant  As  between  God  and  man,  it  virtually  pro- 
claimed tiiat  God  could  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  sinful  man  only  on  the 
basis  of  an  atonement  As  between  man  and  man,  it  was  equivalent  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  covenanting  parties  that  both  required  to  be  covered  with  the  blood 
of  propitiation.  That  Jacob,  and  not  Laban,  offered  sacrifice  intimates  that  these 
truths  were  already  in  some  degree  appreciated  by  Jacob,  though  possibly  they  were 
not  understood  by  Laban.  2.  The  feaU.  In  making  this  feast  Jacob  may  only 
have  been  following  the  example  of  his  father  Isaac,  who  similarly  entertain^i 
Abimelech  and  his  statesmen  at  Beersheba  on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  which  was 
there  formed  between  them  ；  but  the  sacrificial  feast  afterwards  became  an  important 
element  in  the  Mosaic  cultus,  and  was  designed  to  express  the  idea  of  house  and 
table  fellowship  between  the  covenanting  parties. 

IV.  The  covenant  results.  1.  The  kiss  of  reconciliation.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Laban  kissed  Jacob  when  he  prepared  for  his  departure  in  the  morning  ；  perhaps 
that  was  too  much  to  expect  ；  but  he  kissed  Rachel  and  Leah  and  tiieir  children. 
It  was  a  sign  of  forgiveness  not  alone  to  them,  but  through  them  also  to  Jacob.  2. 
The  paternal  benediction,  Laban,  whose  better  nature  appears  to  have  xeturned  as 
the  result  of  the  covenant,  or  of  the  feast,  or  of  the  contemplated  parting  with  his 
daughters,  poured  out  his  feelings  in  a  farewell  blessing  on  their  heads.  It  is  the 
last  we  hear  or  see  of  Laban  in  the  Scripture  narrative.  Let  us  hope  it  was  the 
revival  of  early  kindness  and  piety  in  the  old  man's  heart. 


Vers.  51 55. "-" Final  covenant  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  I.  Entibb  separation 
from  temptation  is  the  only  SAFETY.  Very  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  family.  Rachel's  theft  of  the  household  gods  a  sign  of  both  moral  and 
spiritual  deficiency.  The  religion  of  Jacob  and  his  descendants  must  be  preserved 
from  contamination.  Intercourse  with  the  unenlightened  and  tinsanctifiea,  though 
necessary  for  a  time  and  in  some  degree,  must  not  De  suffered  to  obscure  the  higher 
light,  or  surround  us  with  practical  entaioglements  which  hinder  our  faithfulness  to 
God. 

II.  Wherever  the  spibitual  life  is  feeble  rr  is  well  that  there  should  bb 
solemn  public  acts  of  covenant  and  tbstimony.  We  want  the  Galeed  and  the  Ifizpah, 
the  heap  of  witness  and  the  watch-tower  of  faith.  Many  united  together  in  tiie 
covenant,  and  thus  became  witnesses  in  whose  presence  the  oath  was  taken.  We  are 
helped  to  faithfulness  by  the  publicity  of  our  vows.  But  the  higher  the  spiritual  life, 
the  less  we  shall  call  in  material  things  to  support  it.  Jacob  with  Laban  is  not  the 
true  Jacob.    All  dependence  upon  the  symbol  and  rite  is  more  or  less  compromise. 

III.  The  contact  of  the  higher  form  of  religion  with  the  lower  one,  of  thb 
means  op  preparing  thb  world  for  the  truth.  Laban  and  his  family  types  of 
the  lowor  order  of  religious  knowledge  and  life.  The  covenant  between  tne  father- 
in-law  and  aon-in-law  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor 
points  to  a  rising  light  in  the  Mesopotamion  family.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
influence  of  Christianity  will  be  supreme  wherever  it  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
men's  religions.  That  influence  may  be  embodied  in  matters  of  common  life,  in 
covenants  between  man  and  man,  in  】aws  and  commercial  regulations  and  social 
arrangements. 

IV.  Thb  seed  of  the  Divine  life  is  planted  in  the  soil  of  natube,  but  reveals 

ITS  SUPERIORITY  TO  NATURE  BY  BRINGING  ALL  THING8  AND  HEN  INTO  8UBJSCTION  TO 

itself.  Jacob,  Rachel,  and  afterwards  Joseph,  present  to  the  Spirit  of  God  elements 
of  character  which  require  both  elevation  and  renovation.  The  grace  is  given.  On  a 
natural  foundation  inherited  from  others  God  rears  by  his  ^race  a  lofty  structure. 
The  crafty  and  the  thoughtful  are  often  nearly  allied.  It  is  one  of  the  spiritual 
dangers  to  which  specially  energetic  and  subtle  minds  are  exposed,  that  they  may  so 
easily  fall  into  an  ^buee  of  their  superior  mental  quickness  zo  the  injury  of  theix 
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moral  purity  and  simplicity.  Jacob  and  Laban  making  their  covenant  together,  and 
erecting  their  witnessing  monuments,  are  another  illustration  of  the  homage  which 
even  very  imperfect  characters  pay  to  the  God  of  truth.  They  appeal  to  him,  and 
they  do  so  in  the  presence  of  a  world  which  they  know  will  justify  God,  and  not  the 
shiner.  The  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of  Isaac,  judged  between 
them.  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount,  and  invited  his  brethren  to  a  sacrificial 
banquet  ；  and  it  was  in  that  atmosphere  of  mingled  reverence  for  God  and  human 
affection  that  the  heir  of  the  covenant  bade  farewell  to  all  that  held  him  in  restraint, 
and  set  his  face  once  more  towards  the  land  of  promise. ― B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Ver.  1.  ―  And  Jaeob  (after  Laban's  de- 
parture) went  on  his  way  (from  Galeed  and 
Hizpah,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the 
Jabbok),  and  the  aneels  of  God— literally, 
the  messengers  of  Elomm^  not  chance  travel- 
lers who  informed  him  of  Esau's  being  in. 
the  vicinity  (Abarbanel),  but  angels  (c£  Ps. 
civ.  4) ― met  him.  Not  necessanl^r  came  in 
an  opposite  direction,  fuerunt  ei  obviam 
(Vulgate),  but  simply  fell  in  with  him9 
lighted  on  him  as  in  ch.  xxyiii.  11，  ovvrjv- 
rijcrav  airA  (LXX.)»  forffathered  with  him 
(Scottish)  ；  but  whether  tnis  was  in  awaking 
vision  ^Kurtz,  Eeil,  Inglis)  or  a  midnight 
dream  (Hengstenbei^)  is  uncertain,  though 
the  two  former  visions  enjoyed  by  Jacob 
were  at  night  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  12  ；  zzxi  10). 


Cajetan,  approved  by  Pererius,  translating 
―     "in  nim,"  makes  it  appear  that  the 
purely  subjective,  turn  fuisse 


13 

vision  ^ 

corporaUm,  sed  internam:  the 
clause  interpolated  by  the  LXX.,  ttal  dvafiXi^ 


appearance 

been  designed  to  celebrate 


Day  w 
Jacob's  triumph  over  Laban,  as  after  Christ's 
ry  over  Satan  in  the  wilderness  angels 
and  ministered  unto  him  (Rupertus, 


victory  over  Satan  in  the  wilderness  angels 


host  may  have 
Jaco 
vict《 

Wordsworth),  or  to  remind  him  t&at  he 
owed  his  deliverance  to  Divine  interposition 
(Calvin,  Bush,  Lange),  but  was  more  pro- 
babl^r  intended  to  assure  him  of  protection 
in  his  approaching  interview  with  Esau  (Jo- 

 1   / 기  T>_  ―  TT_n 


ephus, 


_  .  Rose] 

Murphy,  'Speaker's  Commentaipr ,),  and 
perhaps  also  to  give  him  welcome  in  return- 
ing home  again  to  Canaan  (Knrtz),  if  not  in 
addition  to  suggest  that  his  descendants 
would  require  to  fight  for  their  inheritance 
(KaUsch). 

Ver.  2. ― And  when  Jaoob  law  them,  he 
said,  Thii  if  God'i  host:— Mahanoh  Elo- 
him  ；  t.  e.  the  army  (cf.  ch.  L  9;  Exod. 
xiv.  24)  or  camp  (1  Sam.  xiv.  15  ；  Ps.  xxriL 
8)  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  Mahanoth,  or 
bands  of  Jacob  himself  (vide  ver.  7,  10)— 
amd  he  ealled  the  name  of  tliat  pUee  Xaha- 
n*im.— *.  e.  Two  armies  or  camps,  from  the 


snmiiller,  Eeil. 


root  n^p,  to  decline  or  bend,  and  hence  to 
fix  oneself  down  or  encamp  ；  meaning  either 
a  multitudinous  host,  reading  the  dual  for  a 
plural  (Malvenda),  or  two  bands  of  angels, 
one  before,  welcoming  him  to  Canaan,  and 
another  behind,  conducting  him  from  Meso- 
potamia (Jarchi  and  others),  or  one  on  either 
side  to  typify  the  completeness  of  his  pro- 
tection, as  in  Ps.  zxziv.  8  (Calvin,  Bush, 
Gerlach,  ' Speaker's  Commentary'),  or,  as 
the  best  expositors  interpret,  liis  own  com- 
pany and  the  heavenly  host  (Abon  Ezra, 
Clericiu,  Dathe,  Eeil,  lange,  Rosenmiiller, 
Kalisch,  Murphy).  Mahanaim,  afterwards 
a  distinguishea  city  in  the  territory  of  Gad 
(Josh.  ziii.  26),  and  frequently  referred  to  in 
subsequent  Scripture  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  ；  xviL  24, 
27  ；  ziz.  82  ；  1  Kings  iv.  14),  as  well  as 
mentioned  by  Josephus  ('  Ant.'  vii.  9,  8),  as 
a  strong  and  beautiM  city,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Mahneh,  a  deserted  ruin  six  or 
seven  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Ajldn 
(Mount  Gilead),  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  Jabbok  (vide  1  Robinson/  vol.  iii 
App.  166  ；  and  cf.  Tristram,  '  The  Land  of 
Israel/  p.  488)  ；  but  the  narrative  appears 
to  say  that  Mahanaim  lay  not  north  of  Ga- 
leed, but  between  that  place  and  Jabbok. 
Hence  Porter  suggests  Gerasa,  the  most 
splendid  rain  east^  the  Jordan,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Jabbok,  as  occupying  the  site  of 
Mahanaim  (vide  Kitto'8  'Cyclopedia/  art. 
Mahanaim,  and  cf.  '  Handbook  for  S.  and  P., 
ii  311,  seq.). 

Ver.  8.  ―  And  Jaoob  sent  messengers 
(with  the  messengers  of  Jacob,  the  messen- 
gers of  Elohim  form  a  contrast  which  can 
scarcely  have  been  accidental)  before  him  to 
Esau  hit  brother  onto  the  land  of  Seir,— 
vide  on  ch.  xiv.  6.  Seir,  nearly  equivalent  in 
force  to  Esau  (Ewald),and  meaning  the  rou^gh 
or  bristling  mountain  (Gesenius),  was  origin- 
ally occupied  by  the  Horites,  but  afterwards 
became  the  seat  of  Esau  and  his  descendants 
(Dent,  ii  4;  2  Chron.  xx.  10),  though  aa 
yet  Esau  had  not  withdrawn  from  Canaan 
(ch.  xxxvi  5— 8)— the  eonntry  literally, 
plain  or  level  tract  =  Padan  {vide  Hosea 
zii.  13)  of  Edom,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called. 

Vera.  4,  5.— And  he  oomnuuid«d  thtm* 
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laying,  Thu  ihall  f  mak  unto  mj  lord 
Eiau  ；  Thy  lerrant  Jmod  saith  thu  ；— the 

expression  "my  lord  "  may  have  been  de- 
signed to  intimate  to  Esau  that  he  (Jacob) 
did  not  intend  to  assert  that  superiority  or 
precedency  which  had  been  assigned  him  by 
Isaac's  blessing  (ch.  zzyii.  29),  at  least  so  far 
as  to  claim  a  snare  in  Isaac's  wealth  (Calvin, 
Bush,  Gerlach),  but  was  probably  due  chiefly 
to  the  extreme  courtesy  of  the  East  (Ger- 
lach), or  to  a  desire  to  conciliate  his  brother 
(KeU),  or  to  a  feeling  of  personal  contritioii 
for  his  misbehaviour  towards  Esau  (Ealisch), 
and  perhaps  also  to  a  secret  apprehension  of 
danger  from  Esau's  approach  (Alford,  Inglis) 
ᅳ  I  have  sojourned  with  Laban,  and 
■tayed— "inj«,  the  fot  Kal.  of  10^,  occurring 
only  here,  is  a  contraction  for  *V1gp,  like 
pph  for  p^Kh  (Ps.  civ.  29  ；  vide  G^senios, 
§  68,  2)— there  until  now :  and  I  haye  (liter- 
ally, there  are  to  me.  so  that  I  stand  in  need 
of  no  further  weakh  from  either  thee  or 
Isaac)  oxen,  and  asses,  flookf,  and  men- 
■ervantt,  and  womenservantt  :--cf.  xii.  16 
(Abraham)  ；  xxvi.  13,  14  (Isaac)  ―  and  I 
hay«  sent  to  toll  my  lord,  tliat  I  may  find 
ffraea  in  thy  right  (cfl  xxziii.  8,  15  ；  zxxix. 
4  ；  and  vide  vi.  8  ；  xviiL  8). 

Ver.  6.  And  the  messengers  returned  to 
Jaoob,  laying,  We  oame  to  thy  brother 
Ssan,  and  alto  he  oometh  to  meet  thee.(vu^ 
ch.  zzxiii.  1),  and  four  hundred  men  with 
him.  That  Esau  was  attended  by  400  armed 
followers  was  a  proof  that  he'  had  grown  to 
be  a  powerful  chieftain.  If  the  hypothesis 
be  admissible  that  he  had  already  becun  to 
live  by  the  sword  (ch.  xxvii.  40),  ana  was 
now  invading  the  territory  of  the  Horites, 
which  he  uterwards  occupied  (Delitzsch, 
Keil,  Eurtz^,  it  will  serve  to  explain  his 
appearance  in  the  land  of  Seir,  while  as  yet 
he  nad  not  finally  retired  from  Canaan.  That 
he  came  with  such  a  formidable  force  to  meet 
his  brother  has  been  set  down  to  personal 
vanity,  or  a  desire  to  show  how  powerful  a 
prince  he  had  become  (Lvra,  Menochius);  to 
fraternal  kindness,  whicn  prompted  him  to 
do  honour  to  his  brother  (Poole,  Calvin, 
Clarke),  to  a  distinctly  hostile  intention 
(Willet,  Ainsworth,  Gandlish),  at  least  if 
circumstances  should  seem  to  odl  for  venge- 
ance (Keil),  though  it  is  probable  that  Esau's 
mind,  on  first  hearing  of  his  brother's  near- 
ness, was  simply  excited,  and  "in  that 
waveriog  state  which  the  slightest  incident 
might  soothe  into  good  will,  or  rouse  into 
vengeance  "  (Murphy). 

Vers.  7, 8.— Then  Jaoob  w«f  greatly  afraid 
and  distreised :— literally,  it  was  narrow  to 
him  ；  i  e.  he  was  perplexed.  Clearly  the 
impression  left  on  Jacob  s  mind  by  the  repjort 
of  ma  ambassadors  was  that  he  nad  nothing 
to  expect  bnt  hostility—and  h«  divided  the 


people  that  vas  with  )fim,  wtA 
and  herds,  uid  tht  eaaitlfl,  intol 

― according  to  Gerlach,  caravans 
quently  divided  thus  in  the  pres 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  Jacob  i 
And  Mid,  If  Esau  eome  to  the  one  i 
tad  nnite  it,  then  the  othtr  eomp 
if  left  ihall  escape.  It  is  easy 
Jacob  for  want  of  faith  in  not  tr  " 
God  instead  of  resorting  to  his  own  devices 
(Candlish),  but  his  behaviour  in  the  circom- 
8tanoes  evinoed  great  self-possession,  non  ita 
expav^factum  fuisse  Jacob  quin  res  sua* 
eomponeret  (Calvin),  considerable  prudence 
(Lange),  if  not  exalted  chivalry  (Candlish), 
a  peaceful  dispoeition  which  did  not  wish 
vim  vi  armata  repeUere  (Rosenmiiller),  and 
a  truly  religious  spirit  (*  Speaker's  Com- 
mentaiy since  in  his  terror  he  betaJcot 
himself  to  prayer. 

Vers.  9~>12.— And  Jaoob  said, ᅳ the  com* 
bined  beauty  and  power,  humilibr  and  bold- 
Hess,  simplicity  and  sublimity,  brevity  and 


comprehensiveness  of  thia  jjrayer,  of  which 
iisch  somewhat  bypercritically  complains 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  ofilered  oefon 


_  rore 
resortinjyj  to  the  preceding  precautions,  has 
been  universally  recognised-— 0  6od 
'   ad  God  ofi 


ofmjfkther 


fkther  Abraham,  and 
the  Lord ― Jacob's  invocation  is  add: 
not  to  Deity  in  general,  but  to  the  liying 
"  Elohim  who  had  taken  bis  fathers 
and  Isaac  into  covenant,  i,  e 
Jehovah  who  had  enridied  them  with 


u  t、  to 


personal 

Abraham  and  Isaac  into  covenant, 

»vah  who  had  enridied  them  with  pro- 
mises of  which  he  was  the  heir,  and  who 
had  specially  appeared  unto  himself  (cf.  ch. 
xxviil  18  ；  xxxi  8, 13)— whioh  taidit  unto 
me,  Beturn  onto  thy  eonntry,  and  to  thy 
kindred,  and  I  will  deal  weU  with  thee: 
ᅳ" here  was  a  clear  indication  that  Jacob  had 
in  fkith  both  obeyed  the  command  and 
embraced  the  promise  made  known  to  him 
in  Haran— I  am  not  worthy  of  tlie  letst  of 
(literally,  /  am  less  than)  all  the  meroiM, 
and  (of)  all  the  truth,  whieh  thou  liast 
■hewed  unto  thy  senrant; ― the  profound 
humility  which  these  words  breathe  is  a  sure 
indication  that  the  character  of  Jacob  had 
either  undergone  a  great  inward  transforma- 
tion, if  that  wna  not  experienced  twenty 


years  before  at  Bethel,  or  had  shaken  off  the 
moral  and  spiritual  letharsy  under  which 
he  too  manifestly  laboured"^  while  in  the 
sorvice  of  Laban— ftor  with  my  •taff  (u  e. 
possessing  nothing  but  my  staiff)  I  pained 
oyer  this  Jordan  (the  Jabbok  was  situated 
near,  indeed  is  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan)  ； 
and  now _I  am  become  two  bands  (or  Macha- 
~  from  t]M 

id  of  Smlu 

w  _  to  direct 

petition,  brief,  explicit,  andf  fervent) :  for  I 
fear  him,  left  he  will  oom«  and  nnito  me 
(i  €•  my  whob  clan,  as  Ishmael,  Israel 
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Edom  signify  not  individuals,  but  races), 
and  the  mother  with  the  children.  Liter- 
ally, mother  upon  the  children,  a  proverbial 
expression  for  unsparing  cruelty  (Rosen- 
xniiller,  Keil),  or  complete  extirpation  (Ka- 
lisch),  taken  from  the  idea  of  destroying  a 
bird,  while  sitting  upon  its  young  (cf.  Hosea 
x.  14).  And  thou  saidst,  I  wifl  rarely  do 
thee  good, ― literally,  doing  good,  1 1 
aood  to  thee  (vide  ch.  xxviii  13). 
here  pleads  the  Divine  promises  at  Bethel 
(ch.  zrviii.  18 ― 15)  and  at  Haran  (ch.  xxxi. 
3),  as  an  aiguxoent  why  Jehovah  should 
extend  to  hua  protection  against  Esau ― 
conduct  at  which  Tuch  is  scandalised  as 
"  somewhat  inaptly  reminding  God  of  his 
imands  and  promises,  and  calling  npon 
l  to  keep  his  word  ； "  but  just  this  is  wnat 
L  expects  his  people  to  do  (Iso.  xliii.  26), 
and  according  to  scripture  the  Divine  promise 
is  always  the  petitioner's  best  warrant— and 
make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  tea, ᅳ this 
was  the  sense,  without  the  ipsimma  verba 
of  the  Bethel  promise,  which  likened  Jacob's 
descendants  to  the  dust  upon  the  ground, 
as  Abraham's  seed  had  previously  been  com* 
pared  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  (ch.  xiii.  16), 
the  stars  of  heaven  (ch.  xv.  5),  and  the  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore  (ch.  xxii  17)^wliiohea]i- 
Hot  be  numbered  for  mnltitude. 

Ver.  18.— And  he  lodged  there  that  tame 
sight;  aad  took— not  by  random,  but  after 
careful  selection  ；  separavit  (V ulgate)— of  Uiat 
whioh  came  to  hand ~ not  of  those  things 
which  were  in  his  hand,  «S»v  hptptv  (LXX), 


auch  as  ho  had  (Ainsworth),  quae  in  manu 
erant  (Rosenmiiller),  but  of  such  things  aa 
had  come  into  his  hand,  t.  e.  as  he  had  i 


quired  (Keil,  Alfoid,  *  Speaker's  Comment- 
toy,,  In^8)^a  preient  (Minchah  ；  used  in 
ch.  iv.  3,  4，  5,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  q,  v.) 
for  Esau  hit  brother. 

Ver.  14,  15 » Two  hundred  the  goats,  and 
twenty  he  goati,  two  hundred  ewei,  and 
twenty  rains,  thirty  miloh  oameli  (specially 
valualne  in  the  East  on  account  of  their 
milk,  which  was  peculiarly  sweet  and  whole- 
some) with  their  eoltt,  forty  kine,  and  tea 
biillf,  twenty  she  asses,  and  ten  foals.  Tho 
selection  was  in  harmony  with  the  general 
possessions  of  nomads  (cf.  Job  i.  8  ；  xlii.  12), 
and  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  animals 
was  arranged  according  to  what  the  experi- 
ence of  tho  best  ancient  authorities  has  shown 
to  bo  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  breeding 
(Ro8enmuller,  Kell,  Eahsch). 

Ver.  16. ― And  lie  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  hii  0eirants,  every  drove  1 홥  them- 
telvei  (literally,  c?r<we  and  drove  separately)  ； 
and  said  unto  his  servants,  Past  over  (the 
river  JabbokJ  before  met  and  put  a  spaoe 
(literally,  a  breathtTig-place)  betwixt  drove 
amd  drove ~~ as  is  still  the  manner  with  Ori- 
ental sbepherds  (c£ '  Land  and  Book/  p.  881). 


Vers.  17— 20.— And  h«  commanded  th« 
Anremoit,  faying  (with  admirable  tact  and 
prudence),  When  Esau  my  brother  meeteth 
thee,  and  aaketh  thee,  saying,  Whose  art 
thou !  and  whither  goest  thoa !  and  whoie 
are  these  before  thee !  then  thou  ihalt  say, 
They  be  thy  servant  Jacob's ;  it  is  a  present 
lent  unto  mj  lord  Esau :  and,  behold,  also 
he  (Jacob)  is  beliind  as.  And  bo  commanded 
he  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that 
followed  the  dirovei,  saying,  On  this  manner 
■hall  ye  speak  onto  Esau,  when  ye  find  him 
― literally,  in  your  finding  of  hvnu  And 
lay  ye  (literally,  and  ye  shall  say)  moreover, 
Behold,  thy  lervant  Jacob  is  behind  ub ᅳ 
"for  he  thought  that  this  would  convince 
Esau  that  he  went  to  meet  him  with  com- 
plete confidence,  and  without  apprehension  " 
(Kalisch)— for  he  «dd  (the  historian  adds 
the  motive  which  explained  Jacob's  singular 
behaviour),  I  will  appease  him  (literally, 
/  will  cover  his  face,  meaning  I  will  prevent 
him  from  seeing  my  past  offences,  Le,  I  will 
turn  away  his  anger  or  pacify  him,  as  in 
Proy.  xvi.  14)  with  th«  present  that  goeth 
before  me, ― literally,  govng  before  my  face. 
So  Abigail  appeased  David  with  a  present 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  18— 32)— and  afterward  I  will 
tee  hii  fitoe  ；  peradventare  h«  will  accept  of 
me— literally,  lift  up  my  face;  a  proverbial 
expression  for  granting  a  fevourable  reception 
(cf  ch.  xix.  21  ；  Job  xlu.  8).  "Jacob  did 
not  miscalculate  the  influence  of  his  princely 
offerings,  and  I  verily  believe  there  ia  not  an 
emeer  or  sheikh  in  all  Gilead  at  this  day 
who  wonld  not  be  appeased  by  such  pre- 
sents ；  and  from  my  personal  knowleto  of 
Orientals,  I  •  should  say  that  Jacob  need  not 
have  been  in  such  great  terror,  following  in 
their  rear.  Far  less  will  now  '  make  room/ 
as  Solomon  says,  for  any  offender,  however 
atrocious,  and  brine  him  before  great  men 
with  acceptance  "  ('Land  and  Book,'  p.  371). 

Ver.  21— 23.— So  (literally,  and)  went  the 
present  oyer  before  him :  and  himielf  lodged 
that  night  in  the  company.  And  he  rose 
up  that  night, >~ i.  t,  some  time  before  day- 
break (vide  ver.  24)  ―  and  took  his  two 
wivei,  ftnd  hit  two  womenservants  (Biihah 
and  Zilpah),  and  hii  eleven  sons  (Dinah 
being  not  mentioned  in  accordance  with  the 
common  usage  of  the  Bible),  and  pasted 
over  the  ford  ―  the  word  signifies  a  place 
of  pnssing  over.  Tristram  ('  Land  of  Israel,' 
p.  553)  speaks  of  the  strong  current  reach- 
ing the  noreea'  girths  at  the  ford  crossed 
by  himself  and  twenty  horsemen -Jabbok. 
Jabbok,  from  bakak,  to  empty,  to  pour  forth 
(Kalisch),  or  from  abak,  to  struggle  (Keil), 
may  have  been  so  named  either  from  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  river,  or,  as  is 
more  prolraiDle,  by  prolepsis  from  the  wrest- 
ling Tniich  took  place  upon  its  banks.  It  is* 
now  called  the  Wady  Zerka,  or  Blue  River, 
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which  flowB  into  the  Jordan,  nearly  opposite 
Shechem,  and  midway  between  the  Lake 
Tiberiaa  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  stream  is 
rapid,  and  often  completely  hidden  by  the 
dense  mass  of  oleanaer  which  fringes  its 
banks  ('  Land  of  Israel/  p.  658).  £dA  ht 
took  tlieiiit  amd  sent  them  (literally,  a 
them  to  pass)  orer  the  brook,  amd  lent 


that  he 

north  side 
Gerlach, 
having  once 
is  * 


df  remaining  on  the 
mi,  Keil,  Kurtz,  Murphy, 
»rth,  Alford),  althongb, 
the  stream  (ver.  22),  it 


,Yuig  uuco  urutwtju  buo  ttbmuu  \yw.  m)，  1% 

not  perfectly  apparent  that  he  recrossed, 
which  nas  led  some  to  aigae  that  the  wrest- 
ling occurred  on  the  south  of  the  riTor 
(Knobel,  Rosenmiiller,  Lange,  Ealiaeh). 


HOMILETICa 

Vera.  l—^B.—Mahanain^  or  preparing  far  Esau*  I.  The  angelic  apparition. 
1.  The  time  when  it  occurred.  (1)  After  Jacob  had  concluded  a  covenant  of  peace 
with  Laban.  Celestial  visitations  of  a  peaceful  and  encouraging  character  are  never 
vouchsafed  to  those  who  are  living  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  their  fellow-men.  The 
troubled  sea  reflects  not  the  shining  face  of  heaven,  and  neither  does  the  wrathful 
soul  invite  approaches  of  God.  (2)  When  Jacob  was  proceeding  on  his  way  to 
Canaan.  The  road  which  Jacob  now  pursued  was  the  path  of  duty,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  prescribed  by  God,  and  led  to  the  covenant  inheritance  ；  and  only  then 
need  the  saints  expect  to  meet  with  either  Qod  or  his  angels,  when  they  are  walking 
in  the  way  of  his  commandments,  and  making  for  the  better  country,  even  an 
heavenly.  2.  The  impression  toktch  it  made.  Whether  completely  surrounding 
him,  or  divided  into  two  companies,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  Jacob's  angelic  visitors, 
from  their  number,  their  orderly  array,  their  military  dispositions,  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  heavenly  army  lving  encamped  over  against  his  own  ；  and  the  sight 
of  the  two  companies  immediately  suggested  the  ejaculation,  "  This  is  GkxTs  host," 
and  caused  him  to  name  the  place  Mahanaim.  3.  The  purpose  which  it  served.  For 
an  enumeration  of  the  different  ends  which  this  sublime  vision  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  subserve  the  Exposition  may  be  consulted.  The  greatest  probability 
attaches  to  that  which  regards  it  as  having  been  designed  to  prepare  Jacob  for  his 
rapidly-approaching  interview  with  Esau.  It  was  fitted  to  remind  him  of  the 
heavenly  reinforcements  that  are  always  at  hand  to  succour  saints  in  their  extremi- 
ties (cf.  2  Kings  vi.  17  ；  Ps.  xxxiv.  6  ；  Zech.  iz.  8  ；  Heb.  i.  14). 

II.  The  friendly  embassy.  1.  The  despatch  of  the  messengers.  (1)  Their 
destination ~ to  Mount  Seir,  to  Esau  ；  (2)  their  instructions ~~ to  inform  Esau  of 
Jacob,8  prosperous  estate  and  immediate  return  ；  (3)  their  design ― to  deprecate  the 
wrath  or  Esau,  and  find  grace  for  Jacob  in  his  sight  2.  The  return  of  the  messen- 
gers. (1)  Their  alarming  report ~~ that  Esau  was  on  the  way  with  400  men  ；  (2) 
the  terror  it  produced ~~ Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  distressed  ；  (3)  the  acts  to 
which  it  led ― stratagem,  supplication,  conciliation. 

III.  The  SUDDEN  stratagem.  Jacob  divided  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and 
the  flocks  and  herds  and  camels,  into  two  bands.  1.  An  evidence  of  Jacob's  self- 
possession.  The  fear  inspired  by  Esau's  approach  had  not  been  so  great  as  to  make 
him  lose  command  of  his  faculties.  Men  that  have  God  upon  their  side  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  thrown  by  evil  tidings  into  excessive  trepidation  (Ps.  xxvii 
1 —— 3  ；  Rom.  viii.  31).  2.  A  proof  of  Jacob's  prudence.  The  division  of  his  company 
into  two  bands  afforded  to  one  at  least  of  the  portions  a  chance  of  escaping  the 
sword  of  Esau.  Though  contrary  to  the  Divine  word  to  resist  evil,  it  is  not  wrong 
to  use  all  lawful  endeavours  to  avoid  it  3.  A  testimony  to  Jacob's  chivalry.  Id  a 
time  of  danger  he  thinks  of  the  safety  of  others,  of  the  women  and  children,  rather 
than  of  himself.  4.  A  sign  of  Jacob's  meekness.  He  contemplates  not  armed 
resistance  to  the  onset  of  his  infuriated  brother,  but  prepares  by  peaceful  means  to 
elude  at  least  the  full  force  of  his  attack. 

IV.  The  rarnest  prayer.  Characterised  by— 1.  Lofty  faith.  Jacob  addressee 
himself  to  Qod  as  to  a  living  personality,  and  not  as  to  an  impersonal  force  ；  to  the 
God  of  the  covenant, ― "  0  God  of  my  father  Abraham,"  &c.， ― and  not  simply  to 
God  in  the  abstract,  as  the  inscrutable  power  that  presides  over  men  and  things,  and 
bases  his  appeal  upon  the  promises  which  God  in  virtue  of  that  covenant  had 
extended  to  himself.    2.  Fro/oimd  humility.    He  not  only  acknowledges  th« 
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Divine  hand  in  his  remarkable  prosperity,  which  is  always  difficult  for  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  worldling  to  do,  but  he  distinctly  describes  "  all  the  mercies  "  he  has 
received  to  the  pure,  unmerited  grace  of  God,  declaring  himself  to  be  utterly  less 
than  the  least  of  them.  Language  such  as  this  is  either  impious  hypocrisy  or  lowly 
humility.  3.  Beautiful  simpiicitf/*  Plain,  direct,  artless,  and  confiding,  it  is  such  a 
prayer  as  a  loving  child  might  breathe  into  a  mother's  ear  when  driven  by  impend- 
ing danger  to  seek  shelter  in  her  bosom  ： ― "  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  tlie  hand 
of  Esau  my  brother :  for  I  fear  him." 

V.  The  conciliatoby  present.  "  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,"  says  Solo- 
mon (Prov.  xviii.  16)  ；  and  again,  "  A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,  and  a  reward  in 
the  bosom  strong  wrath  "  (Prov.  zzi.  14).  The  gift  of  Jacob  to  his  brother  was— 1. 
Handsomely  prepared.  It  was  munificently  and  generously  selected  from  the  best 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  his  possession.  2.  Skilfully  arranged.  The  sheep,  goats, 
camels,  asses,  kine  that  composed  it  were  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  droves,  which 
were  despatched  in  succession  under  the  care  of  as  many  drivers.  3.  PrompUp 
despatched*  The  measures  just  recited  were  adopted  on  the  very  day  tiiat  Jacob 홍 
messengers  returned,  and  the  several  droves  despatched  upon  their  journey  ere  the 
night  fell.   4.  Peacefully  designed.   They  were  meant  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Esau. 

Lessons: ― 1.  The  ministry  of  angels.  2.  The  courage  inspired  by  true  religion. 
3.  The  value  of  prayer.   4.  The  use  of  a  present 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1,  2. "~ Divine  protection.  The  pilgrim  on  his  way  is  met  by  the  angels  of 
God.  They  are  two  hosts—"  Mahanaim/ •  that  is,  twofold  defence,  before  and  be- 
hind. There  was  fear  in  the  man,  but  there  was  trust  and  prayer.  He  saw  the 
objective  vision,  but  the  inward  preparation  of  heart  enabled  him  to  see  it  On 
our  way  we  may  reckon  on  supernatural  protection ― protection  for  ourselves,  pro- 
tection for  those  who  are  Divinely  appointed  to  be  with  us.  The  double  host  is 
an  emblem  of  that  angelic  guardianship  which  we  are  told  (Ps.  xxxiv.  and  xci.) 
"  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  delivereth  them,"  "  keepetn 
them  in  all  their  ways." ― R. 

Vera.  3 ~" 8. ― Faith  and  fellowship,  Jacob's  preparation  against  danger  betokened 
his  sense  of  duty  to  do  his  utmost  under  the  circumstances,  and  his  sense  of  past 
errors  and  ill  desert  towards  his  brother.  There  is  an  exercise  of  our  own  judgment 
in  times  of  distress  and  extremity  which  is  quite  consistent  with  dependence  upon 
God.— B. 

Vers.  9 ― 12. ―  Jacob's  prayer.  1.  It  was  the  prayer  of  humility.  2.  Of  faith ~" 
faith  in  a  covenant  God,  faith  in  him  who  had  already  revealed  himself,  faith  in 
promises  made  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  God's  people  generally,  faith  founded 
on  experience  of  the  past,  faith  which  has  been  minglea  with  obedience,  and  there- 
fore lays  hold  of  Divine  righteousness.  He  has  commanded  me  to  return  ；  I  am  in 
the  way  of  his  commandments.  Faith  in  the  great  purpose  of  God  and  his  kingdom : 
"  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  &g.  So  Luther,  in  his  sense  of  per- 
sonal weakness  in  a  troubled  world,  cried,  "  The  Lord  must  save  his  own  Church." 
3.  It  was  the  prayer  of  gratitude.  "  1  was.alone  ；  I  am  now  two  bands  ；  "  "  not 
worthy  of  the  least  of  thy  mercies,"  &c.，  "yet  abundantly  blessed."— R. 

Vera.  13 ~ 28. ― The  crisis  at  hand.    Jacob  understood  the  human  heart. 

I.  Kindness  will  work  wonders.  "I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that 
goeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face/  It  gave  Esau  time  to  think  of 
an  altered  state  of  things,  a  changed  brother,  and  his  own  brotherly  affection,  not 
entirely  destroyed. 

II.  Importunity  in  doing  good.  The  repeated  strokes  upon  the  iron  changes  its 
nature.  We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  Jacob  to  prepare  human  hearts  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel  by  the  same  importunity.  Kind  deeds  and  kind  words  will  often 
open  the  way  for  a  more  direct  face-to-face  pleading  for  God. 
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III.  Experibnce  sanctifies.  The  trials  of  Jacob's  life  were  working  a  de^er 
and  more  loving  vnsdom ~~ working  <nU  the  more  selfish  craft,  and  transmuting  ih.6 
natural  features  of  a  character,  far  from  pure  and  simple  at  first,  into  such  as 
blended  more  really  with  the  work  of  grace.  So  in  the  course  of  providence  famflj 
cares  and  anxieties  deliver  us  from  lower  thoughts,  or  may  do  bo,  if  we  serve  6odf 
and  help  us  to  walk  steadfastly  in  the  way  of  faith.  . 

IV.  Thb  true  love  provides  fob  rre  objects.  The  shepherd  with  his  flocks,  and 
family,  with  his  little  bands  of  precious  ones,  fearing  for  them,  and  yet  working  for 
them,  and  putting  them  before  nim  in  the  hands  of  God,  is  a  type  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sboep,  who  was  "  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  ； "  and  saying^  as  be 
stood  in  their  midst, ― partaker  of  their  infirmities,  representative  of  their  wants  and 
sorrows,  guardian  of  their  safety, ― "  I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.  B^iold  I  and  the 
children  which  God  hath  given  me  "  (Heb.  ii.  13). 

V.  The  two  worlds.  If  Esau  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
threatening  the  kingdom  of  God,  Jacob  represents  the  little  flock  to  whom  tiie 

Eromise  of  victory  andpeace  has  been  given.   The  true  mediator  must  be  left  alone 
y  the  ford  Jabbok.   Tne  place  of  bis  intercession  and  prevailing  is  where  none  of 
the  people  is  with  him,  can  be  with  him. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  24.— And  Jaoob  wm  left  alone  (pro- 
bably on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok  ；  but 
vide  on  ver.  23)  ；  and  there  wrestled— 
thus  assaulting  in  his  strong  point  one  who 
had  been  a  wrestler  or  heel-catcher  from  his 
youth  (Murphy).  The  old  word  niph. 
of  unused,  a  denom.  from  pjlj,  dust, 
in  wrestling  the  dust  is  raised 
i  Eum,  Gesenius^  or  a  weakened  form  of 
to  niad  round,  to  embrace  (Fiirst), 
obviously  contams  an  alhu&on  to  the  Jabbok 
(vide  on  ver,  22)—-a  mui— callad  an  angel 
by  Hosea  (ch.  xii  4),  and  God  by  Jacob 
(ver.  30)  ；  but  vide  infra ^~ with  him  until 
the  brealdn^  of  the  day  — literally,  the 
€uce)\ding  oj  the  morning, 

Ver.  25. ― And  when  he  (the  unknown 
wrestler)  taw  that  he  prevailed  not  agaimt 
him,  he  touched— not  struck  (Knobel>— the 
hollow  of  hii  thigh  (literally,  the  socket  qf 
the  hip)  ；  and  the  hollow  of  Jaoobff  thigh 
wm  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him 
ᅳ literally,  in  his  wrestling  with  him. 

Ver.  26.— And  he  (the  man)  laid,  Let  me 
go  (literally,  send  me  away ;  meaning  that 
he  yielded  the  victory  to  Jacob,  adding  as  a 
reason  for  his  desire  to  depart),  for  the  day 
ith— literally,  for  the  morning  or  the 
ascendeth;  and  therefore  it  is  time 
thee  to  proceed  to  other  duties  (Willet, 
Clarke,  Murphy),  c.  g,  to  meet  Esau  and 
appease  his  angor  ('Spraker's  Commentary '). 
Perhaps  also  the  angel  was  unwilling  that 
the  vision  which  was  meant  for  Jacob  only 
should  be  seen  by  others  (Pererius),  or  even 
that  his  own  glory  should  be  beheld  by 
Jacob  (Ainsworth).  Calvin  thinks  the  lan- 
i  was  so  shaped  as  to  lead  Jacob  to  infer 
turna  visione  $e  divinitvsfuisae  edoctunu 
I  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  got  ezeept 


thou  bleit  me. 


now  clearly  recog 
 )e  Div 


le  words  show  that  Jacob 
,  _  ised  his  mysterious  An* 
tagonist  to'be  Divine,  and  sought  to  obtain 
from  him  the  blessing  which  he  bad  pre- 
viously stolen  from  his  aged  father  by  craft. 

Ver.  27.— And  h»  said  vnto  him,  What 
is  thy  naau  t  (not  as  if  requiring  to  be  in* 
fonned,  but  as  directing  attention  to  it  in 
view  of  the  change  about  to  be  made  upon 
it)  And  he  iaid;  Jaoob ^ i.  e.  Heel-catc&er, 
or  Supplanter  (vide  ch.  xxv.  26). 

Ver.  28.— And  he  laid,  Thy  name  i 
be  called  no  more  (i.  t、  exclusively,  a 
both  he  and  his  descendants  are  in  Scripti 
8ometime8  after  this  styled)  Jaoob,  but  L 

— from  nip,  to  be  chiflf;  to  」  —  _ 

though,  after  the  example  of  Ishmael,  God 
hears,  it  might  be  rendered  "  God  gov«  " 
(Ealisch),  yet  seems  in  this  place  to  si 쑈 
either  Prince  of  £1  (Calvin,  Ainswor 


nge,  aZtt), 


peakers  Uomm 
Bush),  an  interpretation  adopted  by 
A.  V.— for  m  a  prinoe  bait  thou  poi 
with  God— literally ,  for  thou  hast  contends 
with  Elohim  (Keil,  Alford,  &c),  5n  ivia- 
vv<rac  t^trd  9eov  (LXX.),  contra  aeumfbftig 
fuisti  (Vulgate),  thou  hast  obtained  the 
mastely  wi3i  God  (Kalisch),  rathor  than, 
 iven  to  be  a  prince  with  God 


thou  hast  st] 


(Murphy)— and  with  men,  and  lutt  pre- 
yailed.  So  are  the  words  rendered  by  the 
best  authorities  (Keil)  Kalisch,  Murphy, 
Words  worth),  though  the  translation  tai 
furd  dvBpvruv  IvvaroQ  Ivy  (LXX.)y  qwmto 
magU  contra  homines  jpr€vakbt4  (YiugatQ) 
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is  by  some  preferred  (Calvin,  Rosenmiiller, 

Ver.  29.— And  Jaoob  Mked  him,  and  laid, 
Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  A  request 
indicating  great  boldness  on  the  ^art  of 
Jacob~t£e  Doldnesa  of  faith  (Heb.  iv.  16; 
x.  19)  ；  and  importing  a  desire  on  Jacob's 
to  be  acquainted,  not  merely  with  the 
^nation,  but  with  the  mysterious  charac- 
of  the  Divine  personage  with  whom  he 
contending.  And  he  (the  mysteri- 
ger)  Mid,  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou 
dost  aik  sfltr  my  namet  Ct  Judges  xiu. 
18,  where  the  vtgeii  gives  the  same  reply  to 
Manoah,  adding,  <(«Deing  it  is  secret  ； " 
literally,  v^nder/ult  L  e.  incomprehensible 
to  mortal  man  ；  though  hen  words  of 
Jacob's  antagonist  may  mean  that  Mb  aaine, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  learnt  by  man,  ma 
already  plain  from  the  occurrence  which  had 
taken  place  (Murphy,  '  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary/ Buah).  And  he  bleiied  him  there. 
After  fliis,  every  vestige  of  doubt  disap- 
peared from  the  soul  of  Jacob. 

Ver.  30.— And  Jaoob  called  the  name  of 
the  plaoe  Peniel  (t.  e、  "the  face  of  God." 
Its  situation  must  have  been  close  to  the 
Jabbok.  The  reason  given  for  its  designa- 
tion follows) :  for  I  have  Men  0od  (Elohim) 
face  to  face,  and  my  life  it  preferred  (cf. 
ch.  xvi.  13  ；  Ezod.  xxiv.  11  ；  zzziii  20  ； 
Judges  vi  22  ；  ziii.  22  ；  Isa.  vL  5). 

"V^r.  31. ― And  as  he  paiied  over  Fennel— 
this  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  original 
name  of  the  place,  which  Jacob  changed  by 
the  alteration  of  a  vowel,  but  it  is  probably 


nothing  more  than  au  old  form  of  the  same 
word— the  sun  tom  upon  him,—"  there  waa 
sunshine  within  snd  sunshine  without.  When 
Judas  went  forth  on  his  dark  desini,  wb 
read,  '  It  was  night/  John  xiii  30  "  (Ixiglis) 
―  and  he  halted  upon  hii  thi^h ―  thus 
carrying  with  him  a  memorial  of  his  conflict, 
bb  ram  afterwards  bore  about  with  him  a 
stako  in  his  flesh  (2  Cor.  xiL  7). 

Ver.  32. ― Therefore  the  children  of  Israel 
eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  ihrank,— the 
gid  hanncuheh,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  rd 
vtvpov  S  tvdpKfiotv,  the  nerve  which  became 
nuuib,  and  by  the  Vulgate  nervus  qui 
emarcuit,  the  nerve  which  withered,  is  the 
long  tendon  or  sinew  nervus  ischiaticus  (the 
tenao  Achillis  of  the  Greeks)  reaching  from 
the  spinal  marrow  to  the  ankle.  Tne  de- 
rivation of  hannasheh  is  unknown  (Gesenius), 
thoa^i  the  LXX.  appear  to  have  connected 
it  wrai  nmhahf  to  cuslocate,  become  feeble  ； 
Ain8Wortli  lnXh  neuhah,  to  forget  (t.  t、  the 
sinew  that  foi^gat  its  pbiw),  uid  Fiiret  with 
nashah,  to  be  prolonged  {mie  '  Michaelis 
Suppl.',  p.  303)— which  is  np<m  tht  htllo w 
o£  the  thigh,  onto  this  day: i.  e.  the  d«j 
of  Moees  ；  though  the  custom  coutinnes  to 
the  present  time  among  the  Hebrews  of  cut- 
ting out  this  sinew  from  the  beasts  they  kill 
ana  eat  (vide  Ainsworth  in  loco)  ；  but,  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis  (Su^pl.,  p.  303),  eo 
nemo  omnino  morUUium,  s%  vel  nuUo  cogna- 
tionis  gradu  Jaeobum  attingat,  nemo  Gracus, 
nemo  barbarus  vesci  velU ~> because  he  (t.  e.  the 
angel)  touched  the  hollow  of  JaooVi  thigh 
in  the  finew  that  shrank. 


HOMILETICa 


I.  THE  DE8CBIP1ION  OF  THE 

time. 


Vers.  24 32. ― Peniel,  or  the  mysterious  contest. 
struggle,   1.  Thescene.  The  north  bank  of  Jabbok  (vide  ExpoeitioD).   2.  Theik 
Night  ；  the  most  8uit^>le  season  for  soul  exercises,  sadi  as  self-examination  (Ps. 
4),  meditation  (Ps.  lziii.  6^,  devotion  (Luke  vi.  12).   d.  The  drcunutances.  Jacob 


vras  alone.  In  solitude  tne  human  soul  discovers  most  of  itself,  and  enjoys  most 
frequent  interviews  with  God  (Ps.  lzxvii.  6  ；  Dan.  z.  8  ；  John  xvi  32^.  4.  The 
combatants.  (1)  Jacob :  by  nature  the  supplanter.  by  grace  the  heir  or  the  cove- 
nant ；  who  in  early  life  by  craft  had  overreached  his  brother  Esau  in  the  matters  of 
the  family  birthright  and  theocratic  blessing,  and  who  had  now,  by  the  despatch  of 
his  munificent  present  to  "  my  lord  Esau,"  renounced  both,  so  far  at  least  as  renunci- 
'ation  was  possible,  i,  e.  in  respect  of  materinl  and  temporal  advantages.  (2)  A  man, 
i.  t.  one  who  in  outward  appearance  wore  the  form  of  a  】  • 


_  t  \  man,  though  in  reality  "  the 

visible  revealer  of  the  invisible  God"  (Delitzsch)  ；  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  bad 


previously  appeared  in  like  guise  to  Abraham  at  Mamre  (ch.  xviii.  1^,  and  who 
subsequently,  m  the  fulness  of  the  times,  incarnated  himself  as  the  Word  made  flesh 
(John  i.  14).  5.  The  cotnbat*  (1)  Its  commencement.  When  precisely  this 
mysterious  conflict  began,  and  how  Jacob  was  engaged  at  the  moment  of  the 
unknown  wrestler's  approach,  are  points  upon  which  the  narrative  is  silent,  though 
it  is  probable  that  Jacob  was  employed  in  fervent  supplication,  and  that,  without 
knowing  how,  he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  being  involved  in  a  close  physical 
siraggio  with  a  powerful  antagonist  Perhaps  this  was  designed  ta  suggest  that 
God  s  approaches  to  the  praying  soul  are  mostiy  sudden  and  inexplicable  (cf.  John 
iii  8).   (2)  Its  character.   Though  unquestionably  depicted  in  the  narrative  as  a 
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veritable  contest  between  two  human  beings,  it  is  apparent  that  underlying  the 
physical  struggle,  and  related  to  it  as  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  as  the  soul  to  the 
body,  was  another  spiritual  contending*  carried  on  by  means  of  prayers  and  tears 
(Hosea  zii.  4).  (3)  Its  continuance.  Beginning  probably  at  midnight,  it  was  pro- 
tracted until  dawn,  a  circumstaiice  suggestive  (3  Jacob's  earnestness  and  determin- 
ation, and  yet  attesting  the  severa  character  of  all  true  spiritual  conflicts,  and  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  achieving  victories  with  God  (Matt  xiL  12).  (4)  Its 
course.  Four  stages  are  discernible  m  this  mysterious  struggle,  (a)  The  wrestlers 
appear  to  be  equauy  balanced  in  their  streogth  and  skill,  so  that  the  stranger  finds  him- 
self unable  to  prevail  against  Jacob,  and  laying  his  fineer  on  his  adversary's  hip,  puts 
it  out  of  joint ~ a  hint  to  Jacob  that  though  seemiDgTy  the  victory  inclined  towards 
him,  it  was  due  not  so  much,  or  even  at  all,  to  his  wisdom  and  prowess,  but  rather  to 
the  8tranger*s  grace  and  good-wilL  (b)  Jacob  haying  thus  been  disabled,  his 
mysterious  ant^onist,  as  if  owning  that  the  masteiy  remained  with  him,  requests 
permission  to  depart,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  the  ascending  dawn  prodaimed  the 
dayf8  return,  and  called  to  other  duties ~ a  valuable  reminder  that  religion  has  other 
necessary  works  for  God's  saints  besides  devotion  and  contemplation  ；  but  Jacob, 
who  by  this  time  recognised  his  antagonist  as  Divine,  objected  to  his  departure  with- 
out confirming  the  blessing  he  had  formerly  received  at  Bethel ~~ and  this,  the  persomd 
reception  and  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  should  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  the  saint's  contendings  with  God  and  communings  with  Heaven,  (c)  Inquir- 
ing Jacob，8  name,  the  Divine  adversary  now  discovers  bis  true  personality  by 
authoritatively  changing  that  name  to  Israel,  prince  of  El,  in  token  of  his  victory ~ 
an  outward  symbol  of  the  completed  spiritual  renovation  which  had  taken  place 
in  Jacob  since  God  first  met  with  him  at  Bethel.  (d)  Probably  excited,  or 
spiritually  elevated,  bv  what  had  just  transpired,  Jacob  ventures,  either  with  holy 
boldness  or  with  unthinking  curiosity,  to  inquire  after  his  heavenly  antagonist  8 
name,  but  is  answered  that  in  the  mean  time  lie  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  blessing 
which  was  then  and  there  pronounced.  It  was  either  a  rebuke  to  Jacob's  presumptioD, 
or,  and  with  greater  probability,  a  reminder  that  even  holy  boldness  has  its  Emits, 
beyond  which  it  may  not  intrude.  (5)  Its  close.  Suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  the 
stranger  came  did  he  also  disappear,  leaving  Jacob  in  possession  of  the  blessing  indeed, 
but  also  of  a  dislocated  limb.  So  God  frequently  accompanies  spiritual  enrichment 
with  materia]  and  temporal  deprivation,  in  order  both  to  evince  his  own  sovereignty 
and  to  keep  his  saints  humble  (ct  2  Cor.  xii.  7).  (6)  Its  commemoration.  By 
Jacob,  who  called  the  place  Peniel  ；  by  Jacob's  descendants,  who  to  this  day  eat  not 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  animals  they  kill  for  food. 

II.  The  reality  of  thb  struggle.  The  auestion  arises  whether  the  contest  just 
described  had  an  objective  reality  (Havernick,  Kurtz,  Murpby,  Alford,  &c.)!  or  par- 
took of  a  purely  subjective  character,  being  in  fact  an  allegorical  description  of  a 
spiritual  conflict  in  the  soul  of  Jacob  (Ealiscn),  or  a  wrestling  which  took  place  only 
in  a  dream  (HeDgstenberg),  or  in  an  ecstasy  (Delitzscb,  Eeil,  Lange),  for  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  myth  (Bohlen,  De  Wette,  Oort,  Kuenen)  may  be  discarded.  1.  Against 
the  notion  of  a  dream-vision  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  if  Jacob's  wrestling  was  a 
dream,  so  also  were  his  victory  and  his  blessing  dreams.  Besides,  limbs  do  not 
usually  become  dislocated  in  dreams.  2.  To  read  the  passage  as  on  allegory  is  both 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  "  little  better  than  trifling  wit£  the  sacred  narrative  M 
(Alford).  3.  There  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  the  idea  of  an  ecstasy,  provided 
it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  objective  manifestation  ；  yet,  4.  There  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  obvious  and  literal  sense  of  the  passage, 
according  to  which  there  was  a  bond  fide  corporeal  contest  between  Jacob  and  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  in  human  form  ；  for  (1)  the  narrative  gives  no  indication  that  it 
was  designed  in  this  part  to  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  literally  and  historically,  as 
in  the  surrounding  context  ；  (2)  unless  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  supernatural  is  the 
unreal,  there  is  no  imperative  necessity  why  exception  should  be  taken  to  the  objective 
character  of  this  remarkable  struggle  ；  (3)  the  dislocation  of  Jacob's  thigh  points 
to  an  actual  physical  contest  ；  and  (4)  the  other  events  in  the  narrative  appear  to 
require  tiiat  the  historic  credibility  of  Jacob's  wrestling  be  maintained. 

III.  Thb  8IQMIPICANCB  of  thb  stbuoglb.   That  a  momentous  crisis  had  arisen  in 
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Jacob's  history  is  universally  admitted.  He  was  now  retnmiiig  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
a  man  of  mature  age,  being  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  and  of  a  singularly  diversi- 
fied experience,  both  natural  and  spiritual.  In  his  early  life  he  had  twice  supplanted 
Esau  by  means  of  craft,  depriving  him  of  his  birthright  and  blessing,  and  now  be 
was  on  the  eve  of  meeting  that  formidable  brother  whom  he  had  wronged.  That  the 
prospective  interview  filled  bim  with  alarm  is  explicitly  declared  (ch.  xzzii.  7)  ；  but 
it  likewise  drove  bim  to  take  refuge  in  prayer,  in  which  exercise  it  is  scarcely  doubt- 
ful he  was  engaged  when  his  mysterious  assailant  approached.  What  then  did  this 
extraordinary  combat  eiffnify  in  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Jacob  ？  Putting 
together  those  views  which  do  not  necessarily  exclude  one  another,  and  which 
appear  to  contain  an  element  of  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  this  remarkable  experience 
through  which  the  patriarch  passed  at  Jabbok  was  designed  to  have  a  threefold 
bearing.  1.  On  his  fear  of  Esau.  Apprehensive  of  his  brother,  he  now  learns  that 
not  Esau,  but  Jehovah,  was  his  real  adversary  (Keil,  Kurtz,  Gerlach,  Candlish),  and 
that  before  he  can  ever  hope  to  triumph  over  Esau  he  must  first  conquer  God.  2. 
On  his  retention  of  the  blessing.  Having  previously,  as  be  thought,  obtained  the 
birthright  and  its  accompanying  blessing  by  means  of  carnal  policy  and  worldly 
stratagem,  be  now  discovers  that  it  cannot  be.received,  or,  if  he  renounced  it  in  the 
act  of  homage  done  to  Esau  (Lange),  cannot  be  recovered  except  directly  from  the 
lips  of  God,  and  by  means  of  earnest  cries  and  entreaties  (Keil) ― a  truth  taught  him, 
according  to  Kurtz,  by  the  dislocation  of  bis  thigh,  which  caused  him  to  discontinue 
his  corporeal  wrestling,  and  resort  to  prayers  and  tears.  3.  On  his  personal  character. 
Jacob  during  all  his  past  career,  from  lus  birth,  when  he  caught  nis  brother  by  the 
heel,  to  his  last  years  in  Haran,  when  be  overreached  the  crafty  and  avaricious  Laban, 
having  been  a  person  who  sought  to  overcome  by  means  of  self-reliance  and  personal 
effort,  it  was  now  designed  to  teach  him  that,  as  the  heir  of  the  covenant,  the  weapons 
of  bis  warfare  were  not  to  be  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  that  his  advancement  to  the 
place  predestined  for  him  of  pre-eminence  over  his  brethren  was  to  be  brought  about 
by  earnest  reliance  upon  God  (Murphy). 


Vera.  24 ~» 32. ― "  PenieL11  "  The  face  of  OocLn  The  patriarchal  revelation  at  its 
best  The  main  point,  the  personal  wrestling  of  the  believer  with  the  angel  of 
deliverance.  Through  that  scene  Jacob  passed  as  by  a  baptism  (ford  Jabbok)  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  confidence  in  Jehovah,  into  the  theanthropio  faith.  A  man 
wrestled  with  him.  The  faith  of  Jacob  was  now  to  be  a  faith  resting  not  upon 
tradition  alone,  nor  upon  promises  and  commandments  alone,  nor  upon  past  experi- 
ence alone,  bat  upon  a  living,  personal  union  with  God.  The  wrestling  was  a  type 
of  that  intimate  fellowship  which  spiritually  identifies  the  individual  child  of  God 
with  the  Father  through  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  The  pilgrim  on  his  way  is  hence- 
forth the  prince,  having  power  with  God  and  with  men.  It  is  a  gTeat  lesson  on  pre- 
vailing prayer.  1.  prayer  of  faith,  2.  The  prayer  of  importunity,  3.  The 
prayer  of  tTttense  desire.  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  tnou  bless  me.  Bless  me 
for  myeolf,  bless  me  for  my  family,  bless  me  for  the  world.  But  Jacob  was  a  type 
of  the  true  Prince  of  God  prevailing  for  his  people.  He  wrestled,  he  wrestled  alone, 
be  wrestled  to  his  own  suffering  and  humiliation,  although  into  victory.  He  obtained 
the  blessing  as  the  Mediator.  Although  the  patriarch  was  not  allowed  to  know  the 
name  of  the  angel,  he  was  himself  named  by  the  angel.  Although  we  cannot  with 
all  our  searching  find  out  God,  and  even  the  revelation  of  Qirist  leaves  much 
unknown,  still  we  are  "  known  of  him."  He  gives  us  one  name,  and  by  that  name 
we  know  him  to  be  ours,  which  is  the  true  saving  knowledge.  PenieL  the  face  of 
God,  is  the  name  not  of  God  Himself)  but  of  the  blessed  revelation  of  God.  We 
know  where  we  may  find  him.  We  may  each  one  start  afresh  from  our  Peniel,  where 
we  have  been  blessed  of  God,  and  have  through  Christ  prevailed  against  the  dark- 
ness of  the  future  and  the  helplessness  of  our  own  impotence.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  this  wrestling  was  reconciliation ― the  reconciliation  between  man  and  God,  pre- 
ceding the  reconciliation  between  man  and  man.   The  lameness  of  the  patriarch 
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eymbolised  the  life  of  dependence  upon  which  he  henceforth  entered  with  much 
more  entire  surrender  than  before.  "  As  the  sun  rose  upon  him,  he  halted  upon  his 
thigh."  It  was  the  morning  of  a  new  life ― the  life  of  mon，8  confessed  nothingness 
and  God's  manifested  sufficiency.  In  such  a  light  we  can  see  li^t.  The  day  may 
have  dangers  in  it,  but  it  will  be  a  day  of  mighty  deliverance,  Divine  bleesedness, 
rejoicing  in  personal  salvation  and  peaceful  life. ― R 

Ver.  28. ― A  new  name.  "Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel/' 
Twenty  years  before  Jacob  learned  at  Bethel  to  know  God  as  a  living  and  present 
Protector.  This  a  great  step  in  spiritual  life  ；  belief  of  God  in  heaven^  becoming 
consciousness  of  God  "  in  this  place,"  guiding  all  events.  It  is  the  first  step  towards 
walking  with  God.  But  his  training  not  yet  complete.  Truth  is  usually  grasped  by 
degrees.  Unbelief,  cast  out,  returns  in  new  forms  and  under  new  pretences.  A 
common  mistake  at  beginning  of  Christian  life  is  to  think  that  the  battle  is  at  an 
end  when  decision  made.  The  soul  may  have  passed  from  death  to  life  ；  but  much 
still  to  be  done,  much  to  be  learned.  Many  a  young  Christian  little  knows  the 
weakness  of  his  faith.  During  these  years  Jacob  shows  real  faith,  but  not  perfect 
reliance  (ch.  zxz.  37  ；  zzxi.  20).  Returning  home  greatly  enriched,  he  beard  of 
Esau  at  hand.  He  feared  bis  auger.  No  help  in  man  ；  Godfs  promise  his  only 
refuse.  Could  he  trust  to  it  ？  His  wrestling.  We  cannot  picture  its  outward  form  ； 
but  its  essence  a  spiritual  struggle.  His  endurance  triea  by  bodily  infirmity  fcf. 
Job  iL  5)  and  by  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Being  with  whom  he  strove  (cf. 
Matt.  xv.  26).  His  answer  showed  determination  (cf.  2  Kln^s  iv.  30).  This  pre- 
vailed ；  weak  as  he  was,  he  received  the  blessing  (cf.  Heb.  xi.  84).  And  the  new 
name  was  the  sign  of  his  victory  (cf.  Matt  zxi.  §2  ；  1  John  v.  4). 

I.  The  struqqlb.  Why  thus  protracted  ？  It  was  not  merely  a  prolonged  prayer, 
like  Luke  vi.  12.  There  was  some  hindrance  to  be  overcome  (cf.  Matt  xL  12)  ；  not 
by  rauacular  force,  but  by  earnest  supplication.    Where  Scripture  is  silent  we  must 

Sieak  cautiously.  But  probable  explanation  is  the  state  of  Jacob's  own  mind, 
itherto  faith  had  been  mixed  with  faithlessness  ；  belief  in  the  promise  with  hesi- 
tation to  commit  the  means  to  God.  Against  this  divided  mind  (James  i.  8)  the 
Lord  contended.  No  peace  while  this  remained  (cf.  Isa.  xxvi  3).  And  the  lesson 
of  that  night  was  to  trust  God's  promise  entirely  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  3).  When  this 
was  learned  the  wrestling  of  the  Spirit  against  the  double  mind  was  at  an  end.  Such 
a  struggle  may  be  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  some  here.  A  craving  for  peace,  yet  a 
restless  disquiet.  The  gospel  believed,  yet  failing  to  bring  comfort.  Prayer  for 
peace  apparently  unanswered,  bo  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  power  contending 
against  us.  Why  is  this?  Most  probably  from  failing  to  commit  all  to  God. 
Perhaps  requiring  some  sign  (John  xx.  25),  some  particular  state  of  feeling,  or 
change  of  disposition  ；  perhaps  looking  for  faith  within  as  the  ground  of  trust  ； 
perhaps  choosing  the  particular  blessing » self-will  as  to  the  TOorsel  of  the  bread  of 
life  to  satisfy  us,  instead  of  taking  every  word  of  God.  There  is  the  evil.  •  It  is 
against  self  thou  must  strive.  Behold  thy  loving  Saviour  ；  will  he  fail  thee  in  the 
hour  of  need  ？  Tell  all  to  him  ；  commit  tiiyself  into  his  hands  ；  not  once  or  twice, 
but  habitually. 

II.  The  new  name  (cf.  Rev.  iii.  12).  No  more  Jacob,  the  crafty,  but  Israel,  God's 
prince  (cf.  Rev.  i.  6).  The  token  of  victory  over  distrust,  self -will,  self-confidence. 
In  knowledge  of  poverty  is  wealth  (Matt.  v.  3)  ；  in  knowledge  of  weakness,  strength 
(2  Cor.  xii.  10).  That  name  is  offered  to  all.  The  means,  persevering  prayer  ；  but 
prayer  not  to  force  our  will  upon  God,  but  that  trust  may  be  bo  entire  that  our  willa 
may  in  cdl  things  embrace  his. ― M. 

EXPOSITION. 

having  crossed  to  the  south  bank,  if  the  pn- 
CHAPTER  XaXIII.  vious  night  had  been  spent  upon  its  north 

Vera.  1,  2.— And  Jaoob,  having  the  day  side,  passed  over  the  rising  ground  of  Peniel 
before  despatched  his  conciliatory  gift  to  (vide  Tristram's  'Land  of  Israel,'  p.  558), 
Emm,  turned  his  back  upon  the  Jabbok^    and  advanced  to  meet  his  brcther,  richly 
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laden  with  the  heavenly  blessing  he  had 
won  in  his  mysterious  conflict  witn  Elohim, 
and  to  all  appearance  free  from  those  para- 


lysing fears  which,  previous  to  the  midnight 
strangle,  the  prospect  of  meeting  Esau  Had 
inspired.  Having  already  prevailed  with 
Goa,  he  had  an  inward  assurance,  begotten 


and  looked,  and,  behold,  Eian  came,  and 
with  him  fbnr  hundred  men  (vide  ch.  xxxii  6). 
And  he  (i.  e.  Jacob)  divided  the  children  unto 
Leah,  and  vnto  Baehel,  and  onto  the  two 
h^ti^fw^ii^  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  thus  omit- 
ting no  wise  precaution  to  insure  safety  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  his  household,  in  case 
Esau  8honld  be  still  incensed  and  resolved 
on  a  hostile  attack.  And  he  put  the  hand- 
auddf  and  their  oliildren  loremo",  and  Leah 
and  her  children  after,  and  Baehel  and 
Joseph  hindermost,  as  being  most  beloved 
《Kahsch,  Murphy,  Lange,  and  others)  or 
most  beautiful  (Bosh). 

Vera.  8,  4. ― And  he  (the  introduction  of 
the  pronoun  giving  emphasis  to  the 
ment)  patted  over  before  them  (i.  e.  \ 
on  in  fn>Dt  of  them,  thus  chivalrously  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  danger),  and  bowed 
himielf  to  the  ground ― not  completely  pros- 
trating the  body,  as  Abraham  did  in  ch.  xiz. 
1,  but  Dending  forward  till  the  upper  part  of 
it  became  parallel  with  the  ground,  a  mode 
of  expressing  deep  reverence  and  respect, 
which  may  be  aeen  to  life  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries at  the  끈 resent  day  (Roberts,  'Oriental 
Illustrations/  P.  41)— ieven  timM  (not  in 
immediate  succession,  but  bowing  and  ad- 
vancing), until  he  eame  near  to  hia  brother. 
The  conduct  of  Jacob  was  dictated  neither 
by  artful  hypocriay  nor  by  unmanly  timidity  ； 
but  by  true  politeness  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
conciliate.  And  as  such  it  was  accepted  by 
Siaii,  who  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  his  better 
feelings  kindliDg  at  the  sight  of  his  long- 
absent  brother,  embraced  him,  and  fell  on 
Mi  neek,  and  kitted  him ~~ as  Joseph  after- 
wards did  to  Benjamin  (ch.  xlv.  14,  15), 
though  the  pwncta  extraardinaria  of  the 
liasorites  over  the  word  "kissod"  seem  to 
indicate  either  that  in  their  judgment  Esau 
was  incapable  of  such,  fraternal  affection 
(Delitzsch,  Kalisch),  or  that  the  word  was 
suspicious,  Origen  appearing  not  to  have 
found  it  in  his  codices  (Rosenmiiller,  Eeil), 
unless  indeed  the  conjecture  be  correct  that 
the  word  was  marked  to  draw  attention  to 
the  power  of  God's  grace  in  clianging  Esau's 
heart  (Auwwortli).  And  thej  wept ― the 
LXX.  adding  both.  "All  this  is  beautiful, 
natural.  Oriental "  ((Land  and  Book,'  p. 
872). 

Ver.  6.— And  he  (t.  e，  Esau)  lifted  ud  liif 
eyw, 서 oorrespondisig  to  the  act  of  Jacob 


(ver.  1),  and  expressive  of  surprise— and  taw 
the  women  and  the  children  ；  and  said.  Who 
are  those  with  thee  t  (literally,  to  thee,  i  e. 
whom  thou  hast).  And  he  (Jacob)  said,  The 
_  (Elohiin  ；  vide  infra  on 


onily  ffiTen— the  verb 
with  a  double  accoBathre, 
22;  Ps.  cxix.  29— thy 


ohildren  which 
ver.  10)  hath  ― 
\yj  being  construt 
bb  in  Judges 
■errant 

Vers.  6,  7. ― Then  (literally,  and)  the 
handmaidens  oame  near,  they  and  their 
children  (since  they  occupied  the  front  rank 
in  the  procession  which  followed  Jacob),  and 
they  bowed  themselyei  (after  his  example). 
And  Leah  also  with  her  ohildren  eame  near, 
and  bowed  themseWei:  and  after  eame 
Joseph  near  and  Bachel,  and  they  bowed 
themselves.  The  remark  of  Lange,  that  the 
six-year  old  lad  who  comes  before  his  mother 
seems  to  break  through  all  the  cumbrous 
ceremonial,  and  to  rush  confidently  into  the 
arms  of  his  uncle,  is  as  fancifol  and  mr-fetched 
as  that  of  Jarchi,  that  Joseph  took  precedence 
of  his  mother  because  he  feared  lest  Esau, 
who  was  a  homo  profantist  should  be  fasci- 
nated by  his  mothers  beauty,  and  soek  to  do 
her  wrong  ；  in  which  case  he  would  try  to 
hinder  him. 

Ver.  8.— And  he  laid,  What  moanest  thoa 
WaU  this  drove— literaUy,  What  to  thee  all 
mis  camp  (Mahaneh) ~> which  I  met  e, 
yesterday,  referriog  to  the  droves  which  had 
been  sent  on  by  Jacob  as  a  present  to  my 
lord  Esau  (ch.  xxxii  16).  And  he  Mid, 
These  are  to  find  grace  in  the  fight  of  mj 
lord  {vide  ch.  xxxii.  5). 

Ver.  9.— And  Etaa  said,  I  have  enough 
(literally,  Here  is  to  me  abundance),  my 
brother  (it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
generous  and  affectionate  disposition  of  Esau)  ； 
keep  that  thou  bait  vnto  thyself  (literally, 
letoeto  thee  what  is  to  thee,  i  e.  what  be- 
longs to  thee). 

Vera.  10, 11. ~~ AndJaoob  laid,  Hay,  I  pray 
thee,  if  now  I  have  found  graee  in  thy  gight, 
then  receive  my  present  at  my  huid:  for 

therefore ~ J3"^^9,because  (Qesenius,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Quarry),  or,  for  this  purpose  (KeU, 
Kalisch,  Hengstenberg,  Lan^e,  Ewald.  Vide 
ch.  xyiii.  5  ；  xix.  8  ；  xxxviii.  26) - ~ I  have 
Men  thy  face,  m  though  I  had  feen  the  face 
of  God, ~ literally,  as  a  vision  of  the  face  of 
Elohim,  in  which  language  Jacob  neither 
uses  adulation  towards  his  brother  (Tostatius), 
nor  calls  him  a  god  in  the  sense  in  which 
heathen  potentates  are  styled  deities  (Vata- 
blus,  Arabic,  Chaldee),  nor  simply  uses  a 
superlative  expression  to  indicate  tne  mcnesty 
(Menochius)  or  benevolence  (Ainsworth)  of 
Esau's  countenance,  nor  signifies  that  he  nad 
recognised  the  person  of  £saa  in  the  angel 
who  contended  with  him  at  the  Jabbok 
(Bosh)  ；  but  either  that  he  had  received  from 
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Esan  the  sAme  friendly  welcome  that  one 
coming  into  God's  presence  would  receive  from 
him  (Rosenmiiller,  Keil,  Murphy,  '  Speaker's 
Commentary,),orthat  he  had  come  into  Esau's 
presence  with  the  same  feelings  of  TOniteoce 
as  if  he  had  been  coming  before  God  (Kalisch), 
or  that,  as  he  had  already  seen  the  face  of 
God  and  bis  life  was  preserved,  so  now  he 
had  seen  the  face  of  Esau,  and  the  anticipated 
destruction  had  not  been  inflicted  on  him 
(Quarry),  either  of  which  accords  with  the 
words  that  follow— and  thou  wait  pleawd 
with  me— literally,  thou  hast  graciously  re- 
ceived met  the  unexpressed  thought  being,  aa 
already  I  have  been  favourably  accepted  by 
Elohim.  Hence  Jacob  with  greater  ureency 
renews  Ids  entreaty  that  Esau  would  not 
decline  his  proffered  gift,  saying,  Take,  I 
pray  thee,  my  Messing  (I  e.  my  present, 
the  word  signf^  ，  °  r  °，  • 


26;  2 
iek8  to 


in  1  Sam.  xxv.  27  -t 
V.  15,  a  gift  by  which 
good  -  will)  that  ii 


one  see&s  w   ca^icoo  -  -- 

brought  to  thee;— or,  which  has  been  caused 
to  come  to  thee,  adding,  as  a  special  reason 
to  induce  him  to  accept— because  God  hath 
dealt  graeioosly  with  me,— Elohim,  it  has 
been  thought,  is  used  here  and  in  ver.  5  by 
Jacob  instead  of  Jehovah,  either  "to  avoid 
reminding  Esau  of  the  blessing  of  Jehovah 
which  had  occasioned  his  absence  "  (Delitzsch, 
Keil),  on  "because  Jehovah  was  exalted  far 
above  the  levcd  of  Esau's  superficial  religion  " 
Hengstenberg)  ；  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
by  its  employment  Jacob  only  wished  to 
acknowledge  the  Divine  hand  in  the  remark- 
able prosperity  which  had  attended  him  in 
Haran— And  beeanse  I  have  enough— liter- 
ally, there  is  to  me  all,  I  e.  everything  I  can 
wish  (Murphv),  all  things  as  the  heir  of  the 
promise  (KeilJ.  The  expression  is  stronger 
than  that  used  bv  Esau  (ver.  9),  and  is  re- 
garded by  some  (Ainsworth)  as  indjcating  a 
more  contented  spirit  than  that  evinced  by 
Esau.  And  lie  urged  liim.  In  Eastern 
countries  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  striking  of  a  coyenant^friend- 
ship.    "  "  J  v" 


If  your  present  be  received  by  your 
，     ᅳ  n  ^---^dahip  ；  if 

AU  ^  ^  j  ,  ―— ig  to  fear 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  Jacob  wi 


su^ior you  may  rely  on  hisfriend 


declined  you  have  everything  to  fear. 


urgent  in  pressing  Esau  to  accept  his  present 
{c£  A.  Clarke  vnloco).  And  he  took  it,  and 
so  gave  Jacob  an  assurance  of  bis  complete 
reconciliation. 

Ver.  12.— And  he  (t.  e.  Esau)  laid  (in  for- 
ther  token  of  his  amity),  Let  ii*  take  onr 
journey,  and  let  ns  go, —  but  whether  he 
intended  to  accompany  Jacob  on  Ms  way 
(Keil,  Kalisch,  et  alii)  or  invited  Jacob  to 
go  with  him  to  Mount  Seir  (Ainsworth, 
Clericus)  is  uncertain.  On  the  first  hypothe- 
sis it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Esau  came 
to  be  traveUing  in  the  same  direction  as  his 


brother,  while  the  adoption  of  the  second 
will  serve  in  some  measure  to  elucidate  Ja- 
cob's language  in  ver.  14.  Bat  whichever 
way  the  words  of  Esau  are  understood,  they 
amounted  to  an  offer  to  be  an  escort  to 
Jacob  through  the  desert  regions  with  which, 
his  excursions  had  made  him  fkmiliar,  since 
he  added,  and  I  will  go  before  thee ~ u  «. 
to  lead  the  way. 

Ver.  13. ~ And  he  (Jacob,  politely  declin- 
ing Esau's  society,  and  protection,  though 
apparently  accepting  hia  invitation  to  go 
to  Mount  Seir)  laid  unto  him,  My  lord 
Imoweth  that  the  ehildren  are  tender  (Jo- 
seph at  tMs  time  being  little  over  six  years 
of  age),  and  the  floeki  and  herdi  witk 
young  (literally,  giving  milk;  T\\7i,  from 

h^Vf  to  give  suck)  are  with  me,— liter 
upon  me,  i.  e.  are  an  object  of  my 
because  of  their  condition  (B 
lonld  over-< 
(sc.  the  8hcp- 
,  ,  i.  e.  in  order  to 

keep  pace  with  Esau's  armed  followers  they 
must  do  so,  and  in  that  case,  if  they  were  to 
do  so  for  only— one  dar,  all  the  flook  (liter- 
ally, and  all  the  flock)  will  die.  Thomson 
says  that  Orient&l  shepherds  gently  lead  along 
the  mothers  when  in  the  condition  spoken  oi 
by  Jacob,  knowing  well  that  even  one  day's 
over-driving  woukL  be  fatal  to  them,  andy 
from  the  fact  that  Jacob's  ewes  were  giving 
milk,  infers  that  it  was  winter  time,  since 
then  alone  the  flocks  &re  in  that  condition 
an  inference  which  he  further  confirms  hj 
observing  that  at  Snccoth  Jacob  constructed 
booths  for  their  protection  ('  Land  and  Book,' 
p.  205). 

Ver.  U.— Let  my  lord,  I  pray  theet— it 

is  perhaps  too  much  to  ezplun  Jacob's 
obsequious  and  deferential  address  to  his 
brother  (my  lord)  as  the  sign  of  a  guilty  con- 
science (Kalisch,  Alford),  when  possibly  po- 
liteness  and  humility  will  suffice— pais  orer 
not  cross  the  Jordan  (Alford),  since  Esan 


care, 

miiUer,  KeU)-~and  if 
them  ―  literally,  and 
herds)  wUl  over-di  ' 


simply 


  …  goon 

at  my  slow  pace),  abcording' m  the  eattle 
that  goeth  befbre  me  and  the  ehildr«a  be 
able  to  endure,— literally,  according  to  the 
foot,  i  e.  the  pace,  of  the  property  (here, 
cattle),  and  according  to  the  foot  of  ike 
children;  Le.  as  fast  as  flocks  and  children 
can  be  made  with  Bafety  to  travel— until  I 
oome  onto  my  lord  onto  Seir.  It  is  apraient 
that  Jacob  at  first  intended  to  accept  JSnu's 
invitation  to  visit  him  at  Seir,  either  immedi- 
ately (Clericus,  Kalisch),  or,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, afterwards  (Keil,  Murphy,  'Speaker's 
Commentary '),  though,  if  afterwards,  Uie  his- 
torian, has  preserved  no  record  of  any  anch 
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jouraej, 
intention. 


,,  while,  if  presently  such  was  liis 
on,  he  must  nave  been  providentially 
led,  from  some  cause  not  mentioned,  to  alter 
his  determination  (Bush,  Inglis,  Clarke), 
unless  we  either  think  that  he  really  went 
to  Seir,  though  it  is  not  here  stated  (Pat- 
rick), or  entertain  the,  in  the  circumstances, 
almost  incredible  hypothesis  that  Jacob  prac- 
tised a  deception  on  his  generous  brother  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  promising  what 
lie  never  meant  to  fulfil,  viz.,  to  visit  nim  at 
Mount  Seir  (Calvin),  or  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  old  Jacob  or  the  new  Israel 
who  speaks  (Lange). 

Ver.  16.— And  Eian  laid,  Let  me  now 
leaye  (literally,  $ett  or  place)  with  thee  (as 
an  escort  or  guard)  some  of  the  folk t.  e. 
armed  followers  {vide  ver.  1) ― that  are  with 
na.  But  of  even  this  proposal  Jacob  appears 
to  have  been  apprehensive.  And  he  said. 
What  needeth  ltt  (literally,  For  what,  or 
wherrfore,  thisf)  let  me  find  grace  in  the 
tight  of  my  lord ~ meaning  either,  I  am  satis- 
fi 훑 I,  since  thou  art  gracious  to  me  (Yatablus), 
~" UavbVf  8ri  tvpov 
(LXX-)jAoci 

am  gratiam  in  conspectu  tuo  (Vuicat 
be  gracious  to  me  in  this  also,  and  lea 


ri  ivpov  x&piv  ivavriov  eov9  x6ptt 
c  uno  iafUum  indigeo,  ut  invent- 
\  in  conspectu  tuo  (Vulgate),— or, 


leave  none 


of  ulj  followers  (Ainsworth,  Patrick),  though 
the  two  clauses  might  perhaps  be  connec 
thus :  "  Wherefore  do  I  thus  find  grace  in 


>ugh 
cted 


Vera.  16,  ] 
snth  ― 


(Kaliscb). 


lord?  . 

—So  (literally,  and,  comply- 
ing with  his  brother's  request)  Etan  returned 
that  day  on  hit  way  vnto  Seir— from  which 
he  had  come  to  meet  Jacob  (vide  ch.  xxzii. 
3).  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  8neeotlL.  Suc- 
coth.  so  called  here  by  anticipation,  and  after- 
wards belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Qad,  was 
•ituated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the 
eeat  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the  sonth  of  the 
Jabbok  (Josh,  ziii  27  ；  Judges  viiL  4, 5),  and 
consequently  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
Salc^t,  on  theweatern  side  of  the  Jordan,  ten 
miles  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and  opposite  the 
Wady  YAbis  (Robinaon,  voL  iiL  p.  175  ； 
Thomson,  'Land  and  Book,'  d.  456)  ；  but  is 
to  be  sou 홧 it  for  at  the  ford  opposite  the 
Wady-el-Fariah,  "down  which  the  little 
stream  from  Shechem  drains  into  the  Jordan  " 
(Tristram,  '  Land  of  Israel/  p.  144  ；  Porter 
in  Eitto's  'Cyclop.,'  art.  Snccoth  ；  cf.  Keil 
and  Ealisch  in  loco).  And  built  him  an 
houae.  This  was  an  indication  that  Jacob 
purposed  some  considerable  stay  at  Snccoth  ； 
and,  indeed,  if  a  period  of  repose  was  not  now 
demanded  by  the  stal 


ate  of  Ja 


i  health  after 


.his  long  seiritude  with  La  ban,  his  exhaust- 
ing conflict  with  the  angel,  and  his  exciting 
Interview  with  Esau  (Luige),  an  interval  of 
some  years  appears  to  be  imperatively  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  the  ensuing 
narrative  concerning  Dinah,  who  could  not 
at  this  time  hAve  been  much  over  six  years 
OENESia. 


of  age  (Murphy,  Alford,  Gosman,  et  alii). 
And  made  booths  for  hia  eattle.  Porter  states 
that  he  has  frequently  seen  such  booths 
(Succoth.  from  saecac,  to  entwine)  occupied 
bv  the  Bed&win  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
describes  them  as  rude  huts  of  reeds,  some- 
times covered  with  long  erass,  and  sometimes 
with  a  piece  of  tent  {viae  Kitto's  <  Cyclop.,, 
ut  mpra).  Therefore  the  name  of  the  plaoe 
is  called  (literally,  he  called  the  name  of  the 
place)  Snoeoth— i  e.  booths. 

Ver.  18. ~> And  Jaoob  (leaving  Snccoth) 
eame  to  Shalem— the  word  D^，  rendered 
by  some  expositors  as  here  (LXX.,  Vulgate, 
Syriac,  LutW,  Calvin,  Poole,  Wordsworth), 
is  better  taken  as  an  adverb  signifyingin  peace 
or  in  safety  (Onkelos,  Saadias,  Rashiy  Dathins, 
niiller,  Gesenius,  Keil,  Kalisch,  et  alii), 
ig  that  Jacob  was  now  sound  in  his 
limb  (Jarchi)  and  safe  in  his  person,  being 
no  more  endangered  by  Esau  (Gerundensu 
in  Drosiii8)y  or  that  he  had  hitherto  met 
with  no  misfortune,  thouffh  soon  to  en* 
counter  one  in  the  instance  ofDinah  (Patrick), 
or  that  the  expectations  of  Jacob  expressed 
in  ch.  zzviii  21  (to  which  there  is  an  obvious 
allnsion)  were  now  fdlfilled  (Keil) ~> a  eity  of 
Sheohem, ― if  Shalem  be  the  name  of  the 
town,  then  probably  Shechem  is  the  name 
of  the  person  referred  to  in  ch.  xxziv.  2, 
viz.,  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite  (Drosius, 
Poole)  ；  but  if  Shalem  mean  incolumts,  then 
the  present  clause  must  be  re 


of 


ngin- 
a  the 


4  rendered  "to  the 

city  of  Shechem,"  the  city  being  already 
built  and  named ᅳ" wMoh  is  in  the  Uaii 
Canaan, ― Bnah  thinks  that  Jacob  had  orij 
ally  contemplated  entering  Canaan  from 
south  after  rounding  the  Dead  Sea,  probably 
with  a  view  to  reach  Beersheba,  but  that, 
after  his  interview  with  Esau,  he  suddenly 
altered  his  route,  and  entered  Canaan  directly 
by  crossing  the  Jordan  and  driving  up  his 
flocks  and  herds  to  Shechem,  the  fi^st  halt- 
ing-place of  Abraham  (viae  ch.  xu.  6), 
whicli  may  perhaps  lend  additional  interest 
to,  if  they  do  not  explain,  the  words  that 
follow— when  he  oame  from  Padan-atam 
(as  Abraham  previously  had  done)  ；  and  (he) 
pitched  hii  tent  before  thb  eit 그 because  he 
did  not  wish  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
inhabitants  (Lyra),  or  because  his  flocks  and 
herds  could  not  find  accommodation  within 
the  city  walls  (Murphy),  or  perhaps  simply 
for  convenience  of  pasturage  (Patrick). 

Ver.  19. ~> And  he  bought  a  paroel  of  a 
field, ~ literally,  the  portum  (fn>m  a  root 
sigmfying  to  divide)  of  the  field where  he 
had  ipread  hii  tent, and  in  which  he  after- 
wards sank  a  well  (cf.  John  iv.  6) ― at  the 
hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  Sheohem't 
father  (after  whom  the  town  was  named,  ut 
9upra\  for  an  Hundred  pieoei  of  money or 
kesitahB,  the  etymology  of  which  is  uncer, 
v  v 
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tain  (Ealifloh),  thopgh  connected  by  son 
philologists  (C      •      ― * 
to  weigh  ；  tran 


Vui^te),  bu 


enius,  Piirst)  with 
ated  lambs  (Onkelos, : 
lieved  to  have  been  i 


aye  t> 

_  now  unknown  (Michaelia,  'Suppl./ 
p.  2207),  or  a  piece  of  money  of  a  definite 
▼alue,  perhaps  the  price  of  a  lamb  (Murphy), 
which,  like  tne  shekel,  was  used  forporposes 
of  commercial  exchange  bv  the  patriarchs 
(Geseziins)— probably  a  com  stamped  with 


the 

coini 


of  a  lamb  (Bochart,  Miinter)  ；  bat 
money  does  not  appear  to  have  been 


of  bo  great  antiquity  (Bownmiiller,  WonU- 
worth,  Alford). 
Ver.  20. —And  he  ereeted  fhm  an  attar, 
Abram  his  ancestor  had  done  (ch.  xii 
"  called  it— not  invoked  npon  it, 

■  9uperiUud(V\ ,   .  '  • 
.),  but  named  it  (: 
【eil>  *c) ― El-elohe-r 
Jod  of  Israel  ；  l 
altar  of  God,  the 
ler),  or,  reading    as  a  preposil 
God  of  Israel"  (Quarry,  p.  508] 


tion9  "To  the 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1— 20.— Jocoft  and  Smu,  or  the  brothers  reconciled,  1.  The  keetih6  or 
thb  bbothbbs.  1.  The  approach  qf  Esau*  (1)  Conscious  of  his  greatness,  being 
attended  by  400  armed  followers  ；  (2)  thirsting  for  revenge,  remembering  the 
wrongs  he  bad  endured  at  Jacob's  hands  ；  (8)  longing  to  see  his  brother,  from 
whom  be  bad  been  parted  now  for  upwards  of  twenty  yeare.  It  is  probable  that  a  1 
three  emotions 서 pride,  anger,  affection ~ swelled  within  the  breast  of  my  lord  Esau, 
struggling  to  obtain^ the  mastery.    Which  of  them  should  conquer  another  roo 


„  „  Qouer  anotber  moment 

would  decide.  2.  The  advance  of  Jacob.  (1)  With  commendable  caution,  dividing 
his  company  into  three  several  groups first  the  handmaids  and  their  boys,  next 
Leah  and  her  children,  and  last  Michel  and  Joseph  ；  (2)  with  rare  chivalry,  placing' 
himself  in  front  of  the  foremost,  which  may  be  placed  to  his  account  as  a  set-off 
against  his  supposed  partiality  to  Rachel  and  Joseph;  (S)  with  profound  respect, 
bowing  and  advancing  seven  times,  with  true  Oriental  politeness,  until  be  came  to 
Esau.  3.  The  recanciliaHon  qf  bath.  The  conflict  of  emotions  in  the  breast  of 
Esau  was  brought  to  a  decision  oy  the  Bight  of  Jacob,  which  at  once  cast  the  balance 
on  the  side  of  fraternal  affection.  Old  memories  ox  boyhood  and  home  revived  in 
the  bosom  of  the  stalwart  hunter  as  he  looked  on  his  twin-brother,  and,  under  the 
impulse  of  generous  and  noble  feeling,  he  ran  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  hia 
neck  and  kissed  him.  Nor  was  the  heart  of  Jacob  less  susceptible  of  such  tender 
emotion.  Beciprocating  his  manly  brother's  embrace,  he  too  yielded  to  a  rash  of 
kindly  sentiment,  and  thev  both  wept.  What  a  etudv  for  a  painter  ！  Cf.  Jonathan 
and  David  (1  Sam.  zz.  41),  and  the  prodigal  and  bis  father  ^Luke  xv.  20). 

II.  Thb  oonvebse  of  thb  BBOTHKR8.  1.  Mkzu's  inquiries  and  Jacobs  cmstoers^. 
(1)  Esau  asks  about  the  women  and  the  chUdren  in  Jacob's  train;  and  Jacob, 
piously  acknowledgiiiff  the  Divine  hand  that  bad  surroanded  him  with  so  many 
precious  objects  of  aneotion,  instructs  them  to  do  obeisance  to  their  kinsman,  which 
with  beautiful  politeness,  following  his  own  courteous  example,  they  do.  It 
bespeaks  a  devout  heart  when  domestic  ae  well  as  other  blessings  are  traced  to  the 
ftll-Dountiful  Giver,  a  well-ordered  home  when  its  inmates  imitate  the  good  conduct 
of  its  head,  and  a  fine  Mnsibility  when  the  claims  of  relatives  to  courtesy  and  kind- 
ress  are  recognised  and  honoured.  (2)  Bsau  reaueets  to  bo  informed  about  the 
droves  which  be  had  met,  and  Jacob  explains  that  do  had  sent  them  as  a  present  to 
conciliate  his  favour.  At  first  declining  with  a  prairo worthy  magnanimity  to 
deprive  bis  brother  of  any  of  his  hard-earned  wealth,  Esau  is  afterwards  constrained 
to  accept  the  proffered  gif^  on  learning  that  Jacob  would  not  otherwise  be  rare  of 
his  forgiveness  and  friendship.  It  is  beautiful  when  brothers  emulate  each  other  in 
noble  acta.  %  Jtsau's  invitations  and-  Jacob's  promise.  It  appears  most  satisfactory 
to  understand  Esau  as  soliciting  his  brother  to  accompany  nim  to  Seir,  where  for 
the  time  he  was  residing,  and  Jacob  as  engaging  to  drive  on  slowly  after  the  roving 
chieftain,  according  as  the  tender  ag«  of  his  children  aud  the  condition  of  his  flocks 
and  h«rds  would  admit,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  paying  him  a  visit  in  his  mountain 
home  ；  but  whether  he  fulfilled  that  promise  now  or  afterwards,  or  at  all,  cannot  b« 
ascertained.  JI  be  did  not,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  be  had  good  reasons  for 
breaking  his  word,  which,  alas,  promise-breakers  seldom  have.   8.  JEsau^s  offer  <md 
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Jacob's  declinature.  Eei 

assist  his  brother  in  the  furtner  protecution  of  hin  journey  ；  tnit  Jaco 
fal  firmness  refused  to  accept  of  nis  kindness— perhaps  because,  beihg  i  , 
he  did  not  care  for  the  society  of  soldiers,  btit  chiefly,  we  apprehend,  because,  having 
Jehovah  as  a  guide,  he  did  not  need  the  help  of  roving  buccaneers  (cf.  Ezra  viii.  22). 

III.  The  parting  of  the  BBOTfiERs.  1.  Esau  returned  ntUo  Momt  Seir.  (1) 
Immediately,  that  day;  but  (2)  not  as  yet  finally,  since  his  ultimate  withdrawal 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  a  subsequent  period.  ，  2. 


Jacob  journeyed  to  Suceoth,  where  be  built  himself  a  house,  constructed  booths  for  his 
cuttle,  and  remained  a  considerable  time,  afterwards  moving  up  to  Sheckem,  where 
he  (1)  pitched  his  tent  outside  the  city,  for  convenience  or  for  safety  ；  (2)  purchased 
' '  '         -  ---  -  ^  for  his  purcha8e}  as  became 

Sl-elohe-Isra^. 


oin  the  chief  man  of  the  place,  honeetly  paying  for  his  pu 
a  just  man  ；  and  (3)  erected  an  altar,  which  b«  named  El-elobe-Isr 

See  here— 1.  The  strength  of  fraternal  affection.  2.  The  beauty  ot  lorgivenesa 
and  reconciliation.  8.  The  possibility  of  combining  politeness  and  piety.  4.  The 
power  of  kindness  in  disarming  enmity  and  opposition.  5.  The  advantage  of  con- 
ference for  promoting  good  understanding  and  exciting  kindly  fe#ling.  6.  The 
tender  care  which  the  strong  should  exercise  towards  the  weak.  7.  The  Md  partings 
which  Providence  effects  between  friends.  8.  The  propriety  of  taking  God  with  us 
on  all  oar  journeys.   9.  The  duty  of  affectionately  remembirifig  God's  merciei. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBa 

Ch.  xxxiii.-*-7%«  fruiis  of  prayer.  The  "prince  "  who  has  b«en  tiftdd  by  the  grace 
of  God  oat  of  the  namiliation  of  his  fear  and  shame  to  the  hdgfat  of  bis  favour  at 
the  throne  of  the  Most  Hi^h  now  reveals  his  princely  power.  He  takes  oaptive 
£tau,a  hearte;  blessed  bun  in  the  name  of  Qod9  he  bestows  hia  gifti  upon  him. 
Notice  the  fniits  of  Divine  discipline  in  the  patriarch. 

I.  Thb  theocratic  fbelino  is  alive  in  Jacob's  heart.  He  puts  the  handmaids 
first,  Leah  next,  Rachel  and  Joseph  hinderrooet.  He  placed  them  in  the  order  of  his 
own  affection  ；  but  it  represented  also  the  Divine  order,  for  it  was  in  Joseph  that  the 
kinffdom  of  God  was  about  to  be  especially  manifested.  "  I  have  seen  thy  face,"  he 
said  to  Esau,  "  as  though  I  had  seen  the  £ice  of  God."  He  saw  thd  favour  of  God 
going  on  before  him,  and  like  the  sunshine  it  rested  on  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
cast  out  the  darkness  and  turned  it  into  light 

II.  Jacobs  entire  STBADf  astness  as  a  servant  or  God  and  believer  in  the  oovensnt 
Seen  in  his  refusal  to  mingle  his  family  and  people  with  those  of  Bsau. 

III.  8PBCIAL  0BAC8  MBBT8  THE  TBUU  SERVANT.     "  SuCCOth,,  18  bdttdf  than  "  5Wf*/  " 

and  it  in  <m  the  way  to  -  ShaUm^' peace.  There  it  is  that  the  patriarch  finds  re$t}  and 
builds  an  altar,  calling  it  "  M-dohe~hrad."  Not  merely  an  akar  to  God,  but 
to  him  who  had  revealed  himdf  as  the  faithful  God、  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Cfod  of 
Ms  people.— K 

Ver.  12.— Worldly  campanianship,  "And  he  said.  Let  us  take  our  journey,  and 
let  ub  go,  and  I  will  go  before  thee."  Tbe  offer  probably  made  with  kindly  inten- 
tion. «o  sign  of  bitterness  in  Esau's  feelings  ；  but  ignoranoe  of  the  nec«eAtie«  of 
Jacob's  march.  Jacob  knew  it  was  not  possibU  with  saletjr  (est  Ps.  ozxxTii.  4  ；  1 
Pet  iv.  4).  Reminds  ui  of  tbe  attitude  of  many  worldly  persons  towards  Chrirtiaiw. 
"  The  oarnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  Yet  worldly  men  may  htxe  sinoere 
regard  for  Cbristinn  men  ；  bear  unconscious  testimony  to  excellence  of  Christianity. 
And  here  &  danger  to  Christians.  Let  ue  journer  together.  I  like  you  ；  you  are 
nnselfbh,  trustworthy.  And  whv  not  ？  Because  in  iourneying  wiUi  Esau  he  must 
be  leader,  or  he  would  cease  to  be  Esau.  The  world's  good-will  does  not  mean  a 
changed  heart.  Without  any  pronounced  dislike  to  higher  aims,  it  shares  them  not, 
and  knows  not  anything  more  real  than  earth.  There  is  a  journey  we  all  take  in 
company  ：  in  the  thousand  ways  in  which  men  are  dependent  on  each  other  ；  in  the 
courtesies  and  good  offices  of  life  ；  in  what  belongs  to  our  position  as  citizens  or 
family  men.   But  in  what  constitutes  the  road  of  life— -its  stamp  and  direction,  its 
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motives  and  aims ― no  anion.  We  have  another  Leader  (Heb.  xii  2).  The  pillar  of 
fire  led  Israelites  not  according  to  human  judgment. 

I.  This  dobs  not  imply  keeping  aloof  from  men,  ob  from  human  interests.  We 
are  called  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  an  error  to  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
world  as  dangerous  to  us.  This  of  old  led  to  monasticism.  But  there  may  be  a 
spiritual  solitude  even  when  living  in  the  throng  of  a  city.  In  secular  matters 
refusing  to  take  an  interest  in  what  occupies  others  ^cf.  Luke  vi.  31),  as  if  God  had 
nothing  to  do  with  these  ；  or  in  spiritual  things  avoiding  Christian  intercourse  with 
those  who  do  not  in  all  points  agree  with  us  ；  or  being  engrossed  with  our  own 
spiritual  welfare,  and  turning  away  from  all  concern  for  the  welfare  of  othere  (cf. 
1  Cor.  ix.  20—22). 

II.  It  dobs  imply  a  beal  oonsciousness  of  being  redeemed,  set  free,  bought  with 
a  price  ；  of  having  a  definite  wobk  to  do  fob  God,  with  which  nothing  must 
interperb  ；  a  real  way  to  walk  in,  from  which  nothing  must  make  us  turn  aside. 
And  in  order  to  this,  watchfulness  over  self,  that  in  seeking  to  help  others  we  our- 
selves are  not  ensnared. 

III.  SOHB  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THB  WOBLD  IN  ITS  FRIENDSHIP  TEMPTS  CHR18TIAN8.  1. 

By  the  plea,  there  is  no  harm  in  this  or  that.  We  must  not  think  that  all  actions  can 
be  brought  to  an  absolute  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  the  spirit  of  legality, 
the  spirit  of  bondage,  and  leads  to  partial  service  instead  of  entire  dedication  (cf. 
Luke  xv.  29).  Loyalty  to  Christ  must  direct  the  Christian's  life  ；  desire  not  merely 
to  avoid  direct  disobedience,  but  to  use  our  time  and  powers  for  him  who  loved  us 
and  gave  himself  for  us.  2.  By  the  display  of  good  feelings  as  the  equivalent  of 
Christian  graces.  £Bau*8  kindliness  and  trankness  are  very  attractive.  Yet  he  was  a 
"  profane  person  ； "  not  because  of  his  anger  or  any  sinful  act,  but  because  he  thought 
little  of  Qod^s  blessing.  3.  By  making  Christians  familiar  with  worldly  aims  and 
roaziius,  and  thus  insensibly  blunting  their  spiritual  aspirations.  The  way  of  safety 
is  through  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  s  help,  to  maintain  the  consciousness  of  Christ's 
presence. ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


-And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  I 
\  bare  vnto  Jacob,— if  Dinah 


Leab, 


Ver.  1.—, 
which  ihe 

born  before  Joseph  (ch.  xzz.  21)  she  was 
probably  in  her  seventh  year  when  Jacob 
Teached  Snccoth  (ch.  zzziii  17)  ；  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  she  was  only  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  when  the  incident  about  to  be 
described  ocourred  (Tuch,  Bohlen).  If  Jacob 
stayed  two  years  at  Succoth  and  eight  in 
Shechem  (Petavius),  and  if,  as  is  prooable, 
his  residence  in  Shechem  terminated  with 
his  daughter's  dishonour  (Lange),  and  if, 
moreover,  Joseph's  sale  into  ^ypt  happened 
Boon  after  (Henfintenberg),  iSnah  may  at 
this  time  have  been  in  her  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year  (Kurtz).  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  been  younger, 
Bay  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  (Keil,  Lange, 
Kalisch,  Murphy,  et  <diC)，  since  in  the  East 
females  attain  to  puberty  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  sometimes  earlier  (DeHtzsch)— went  out 
― it  is  Dot  implied  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Dinah  left  her  mother's 
tent  to  mingle  with  the  city  maidens  in 
Shechem :  the  expression  is  equivalent  to 
"once  upon  a  time  she  went  out"  (Hengs- 
Unberg)— to  fee  the  daughters  of  the  land 


"ᅳ who  were  gathered  at  a  festive  entertain- 
ment (Josepnus,  'Ant,'  L  21,  1),  a  not 
improbable  aupp 졔 ion  (Kurtz),  though  the 
language  rather  indicates  the  paying  of  a 
friendly  visit  (Lange),  or  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  associating  with  the  Shechemito 
women  (Bush),  in  their  social  entertain- 
ments, if  not  in  their  religious  festiyah. 

Ver.  2. ― And  when  8neohem  the  Ma  of 
Hamor  the  HWite,  the  prinee  of  the  ooul- 
try,  taw  her  (literally,  and  Shechem  •  •  • 
saw  her,  and)  he  took  her.  "  Dinah  paid 
the  full  penalty  of  her  carelessness.  She 
suffered  tne  fate  which  Sarah  and  Rebekah. 
encountered  in  the  land  of  Pharaoh  and 
Abimelech  ；  she  was  seen  and  taken  by  the 
son  of  the  prince "  (Kalisch)  ；  forcibly,  t.  e. 
against  her  will  in  the  first  instance,  though 
not,  it  is  apparent,  without  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  lover.  And  lay  with  her,  and 
defiled  her ~~ literally,  opprewed  her,  offered 
violence  to  her,  whence  Humbled  her «ra«-€i- 
vaxrfv  (LXX.),  vi  opprimens  (Vulgate). 

Vera.  3，  4.— And  hii  soul  olaye  {vide  ii\fra 
on  ver.  8)  vnto  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jaeob, 
ᅳ it  was  in  some  degree  an  extennatiun  of 
the  wickedness  of  Shechem  that  he  did  not 
cast  off  the  victim  of  his  violence  and  lust, 
but  continued  to  regard  her  with  affection ― 
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•ad  he  loved  the  duniel,  ᅳ on  the  use  of 

na'ar  for  a  youth  of  either  sex  vide  ch.  xxiv. 
14 » and  ipake  kindly  onto  the  dainiel ᅳ 
literally,  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  danuel, 
i\6Xti<rt  card  rifjv  iidvotav  t9iq  icapBivov 
abry  (LXX.)i  i  e.  addressed  to  her  such 
words  as  were  agreeable  to  her  inclinations 
(ct  on  the  import  of  the  phrase  ch.  L  21  ； 
Judges  xiz.  3  ；  Isa.  xl.  2  ；  Hosea  ii.  14), 
profiibly  expressing  his  affection,  and  offer- 


ing the  reparation  of  honourable  marriage, 
as  may  be  Ultimately  inferred  from  what  is 
next reoordedof his benaviour.  And Sheohem 


■pake  vnto  hii  father  Hamor,  Mtying,  Get 
me  thif  daniBel  to  wife— cf.  the  case  of 
Samson  (Judges  xiv.  2). 

Ver.  5. —— And  Jacob  heard— most  likely 
from  some  of  Dinah's  companions  (Patrick), 
since  she  herself  was  still  detained  in  She- 
chem's  houiw  (ver.  26) ~~ that  he  (Hamor*8 
son)  had  defiled ― the  verb  here  employed 
conveys  the  idea  of  rendering  unclean  (cf. 
▼era.  13,  27  ；  Numb.  xix.  13  ；  2  Kings  xxiii 
10  ；  Pa.  lxxix.  1  ；  that  iu  ver.  2  expresses 
the  notion  of  violence)— Dinah  Mb  daughter. 
It  was  an  aggravation  of  Shechem's  wicked- 
ness that  it  was  perpetrated  not  against  any 
of  Jacob's  handmaids,  but  against  his  daugh- 
ter. How  (literally,  and)  hif  ionf  were 
with  hif  eattle  in  the  field ᅳ perhaps  that 
whidi  he  had  lately  purchased  (ch.  xxxiii 
19),  or  in  some  pasture  ground  more  remote 
from  tho  city.  And  Jacob  held  Mb  peaoe —— 
literally,  acted  as  one  dumb,  L  e.  maintained 
silence  upon  the  painfal  subject,  and  took 
no  measures  to  avenge  Shechem's  crime  (c£ 
ch.  xxiv.  21  ；  1  Sam.  z.  27 ;  2  Sam.  xiii 
22)  ；  either  through  sorrow  (Ainsworth,  Cal- 
vin), or  through  caution  (Murphy,  Lange), 
or  through  perplexity,  as  not  knowing  how 
to  act  (E 됴 lisch),  or  as  recognising  the  right 
of  his  sons  by  the  same  mother  to  have  a 
Toice  va  the  settlement  of  so  important  a 
question  (Kurtz,  Oerlach),  to  which  undoubt- 
edly the  next  clause  joints ― until  they  were 
eome— literally,  until  their  coming. 

Ver.  6.— And  (meantimo)  Hamor the  father 
of  Sheohem  went  <mt  —accompanied  by 
Shechem  (ver.  11) ~~ onto  Jaoob— who  was 
encamped  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (ch. 
xxxiii.  18) ― to  oommnne  with  him  concern- 
ing Dinah's  marriage  with  his  Bon. 

Ver.  7.— And  the  ions  of  Jacob  (i  e, 
Leah's  children,  Dinah's  full  brothers,  for 
certain,  though  perhaps  also  her  half  brothers) 
oame  out  of  the  field  when  they  heard  it 
(Jacob  having  probably  sent  them  word) : 
and  tho  men  were  grieyed,  —literally,  grieved 
them$dve$,  or  became  pained  with  anger, 
the  verb  being  the  hithpael  of  2}^f9  to  toil 
or  labour  with  pain.  The  LXX.  connect 
this  with  the  preceding  clause,  a»c  &  ijxovffav, 
KartP^jti<rav  ol  dvdpt^,  implying  that  they 
did  not  learn  of  their  sister's  seduction  till 


thejr  cam©  home ~ and  they  were  very  wroth, 
― literally,  it  burned  to  them  greatly  (cf. 
ch.  zzzi.  86  ；  1  Sam.  xv.  11  ；  2  Sam.  xix. 
48).  Hichaelis  mentions  an  opinion  still 
entertained  in  the  East  which  explains  thd 
excessive  indignation  kindled  in  the  breasts 
of  Dinah's  brothers,  viz.,  that  "in  those 
countries  it  is  thought  that  a  brother  is  more 
dishonoured  by  the  seduction  of  his  sister 
than  a  man  by  the  infidelity  of  hia  wife  ；  for, 
say  the  Arabs,  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife, 
and  then  she  is  no  longer  his  ；  while  a  sister 
and  daughter  remain  always  sister  and 
daughter  (vide  Kurtz,  '  Hist,  of  Old  Cove- 
nant,' §  82)  — beoaiue  he  (i  e.  Shechem)  —had 
wrought  folly ~~ the  term  folly  easily  passes 
into  the  idea  of  wickedness  of  a  shameful 
character  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25  ；  2  Sam.  xiii  12), 
since  from  the  standpoint  of  Scripture  sin 
is  the  height  of  unreason  (Pa.  lxxiv.  22  ； 
Jer.  xviL  11),  and  holiness  the  sablimest 
act  of  wisdom  (Ps.  cxi  10  ；  Prov.  L  4)— fai 
(or  against)  Israel— the  word,  here  applied 
for  the  first  time  to  Jacob's  household,  after- 
wards became  the  usual  national  designation 
of  Jacob's  descendants  ；  and  the  phrase  here 
employed  for  the  first  lime  afterwards  passed 
into  a  standing  expression  for  acts  done 
against  the  sacred  character  which  belonged 
to  Israel  as  a  separated  and  covenanted  com- 
munity, especially  for  sins  of  the  flesh  (Deat. 
xxii  21  ；  Judges  xx.  }0  ；  Jer.  xzix.  23), 
but  also  for  other  crimes  (Josh,  vii  15) ~ in 
lying  with  /aooVf  daughter.  The  special 
wickedness  of  Shechem  consisted  in  dU-' 
honouring  a  daughter  of  one  who  was  tiie 
head  of  the  theocratic  line,  and  therefore 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  lead  a  holy  life. 
Which  thing  onght  not  to  be  done— liter- 
ally, and  $o  is  it  not  done  (cf.  ch.  xxiz. 
26).  Assigned  to  the  historian  (*  Speaker's 
Commentary'),  or  to  the  hand  of  a  late 
redactor  (Davidson,  Colenso,  Alford),  there 
id  no  reason  why  these  words  should  not 
have  been  spoken  by  Jacob's  sons  (Keil, 
Murphy,  and  others)  to  indicate  their  sense 
of  the  new  and  higher  morality  that  had 
come  in  with  the  name  of  Israel  (Lange). 

Vera.  8  ― 10.  ―  And  Hamor  communed 
(literally,  make)  with  them  (i.  e.  the  whole 
family,  or  Jacob  and  his  sons),  ujing,  The 
soid  of  myson  Sheohem  longeth  for— the  root 
(P^CO  signifies  to  join  together,  intrans.,  to 
be  joined  together,  hence  to  cleave  to  another 
in  love  (c£  Deut.  vii  7,  10,  15  ；  xxi.  11)  ； 
of  similar  import  to  the  word  (P5*J)  em- 
ployed in  ver.  8,  which  means  to  be  de- 
votedly attached  to  any  one,  as,  e.  g.9  to  God 
(Deut.  x.  20),  to  a  king  (2  Sam.  zz.  2),  to  a 
wife  (1  Kings  xi  2)— jour  daughter.  The 
words  are  addressed  to  Jacob's  sons  as  well 


the 


Jacob  himself,  the  brothers  eaaally  with 
e  father  bein^  regarded  as  tne  natural 
tardians  of  a  suter.    I  pray  yon  give  her 
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him  to  wiJk   The  abaenee  of  tnj  apology 
for  Shediem's  atrocioat  ontnge  against 
Dinah  need  not  be  iegaided  as  indical 
•ome  measure  of  eonsent  on  the  , 
Dinah,  but  may  bo  explained  on  the  tnj 
ition  itt^t  Hamor's  proposal  was  oonnc 

"  tioal  admission  of  his 

i  with 


th*  allianee  . 
•ad  giye  tout  daughtm  vnto  m§,— from 
this  it  has  been  inferred  that  Jacob  had  other 
daughters  betides  Dinah,  which  ii  not  im- 
pro&ble  (ch.  xlvi  7),  bnt  the  words  may 


mot  imply  more  than  that  Hamor  thought 
he  had ~> ！ tad  take  our  daughters  onto  yoiL 
And  (as  an  inducement  to  form  this  alliance) 
jre  ihall  dwell  with  ua :  and  the  Uiid  ihall 
M  M6re  jou;  dwell  and  trade  yo  thmin, 
yet  yen  pottatfioaf  tkerein^i.  e.  he 
rs  them  tao  privilepe  of  unrestricted 
movement  throiu^oat  hia  dominions,  with 
the  right  of  establishing  tettlements,  cany- 
i  trade,  and  acquiring  property, 
ew.  11,  12.— And  ShMhem  said  unto 


and  f 

oflbn 


hn  fltthtr  and  onto  liar  bretliren  (speaking 
ming  deference  and  earnestness, 
"    '  ted 


becoming  deferenoa  and  earnestness, 
Eianifestly  prompted  by  fenrent  and 
» love),  Lei  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes, 
let  my  suit  be  fccepted  (vide  ch.  xzziii. 


with 
and 
ainotre 

* 우 u  e.  let  my  suit  be  fccepi 
16)~aad  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will 
girt.   Aik  me  ner«r  to  much  dowrj  and 

^ift— literally,  mulfiply  upon  ， 
vf^ly  dowry  and  gift;  the  dowry  | 
being  the  price  paid  for  a  wife  to  her 
(c£  Exod.  xxii.  16;  1  Sam.  xriii  S 
the  gift  {mathan)  the  preMnts  given  to  the 
bride  (Geaenios,  Furst,  bosemnOQer,  Gerlach, 


nnde  (Ueaemos,  Farst,  SosemnQUer,  Gerlach, 
Alford)  ；  or  the  dowiy  being  the  bride's  pre- 
sent, and  the  gift  the  wife'»  price  (Michaolis, 
Keil^  Murphy);  or  the  dowiy  being  ffiven  to 
the  parents,  and  the  gift  to  the  kindred 
(Patrick)  ；  or  the  two  being  the  same  thing, 
vis.,  the  compensation  offered  to  the  relatives 


of  the  bride  (Lange)— and  I  will 
ing  m  yt  shall  tay  vnto  ma :. 
Dd  ye  will  give)  me  the  duniel  to 


aeeord- 
X  give  (or, 


Vera.  18 ―  17— And  the  toai  of  Jaoob 


(manifestly  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
fether)  answered  ShMhem  and  Hamor  hit 
father  deecitfolly,  and  iaidt— the  object  of 
the  verb  said  is  to  be  found  in  the  next 


verse,  "  we  cannot  do  this  thing,"  the  clause 
commencing  "because"  being  parenthetical 
(Rosenroiiller,  Furat),  so  that  it  is  unneces- 
nary  either  to  take  ^1  in  the  unusual  sense 
of  dolas  stmere  (Schultens,  Qesenias,  Keil), 
or  to  supply  after  said  "with  deceit "  from 
the  preceaing  clause  (Onkelos,  AiDsworth, 
Murphy,  et  a/n)  — beoaute  had  defiled 
Dinah  their  titter  (to  be  taken  parenthetic- 
ally, as  already  explained) :  and  they  said 


vnto  thm  (the8«  words  fereit  to  th»  pro. 
ceding  vem),  Wt  eauot  4o  tkii  thiny,  to 
giye  our  dstar  to  ome  fhatii  udreuMiMd 

ch. 


11);  to  that 


[vid$  ch. 

vato  us.   The  ground 
olinad  a  matrimooisl  * 
their  adn 
pretext  to 

umooent  people, 
of  th«ir  BBxt  pro! 

eil«d  with  any  o】  w , 

to  religion,  on  the  part  of  Jacob's'  tons 
nrach  so,  that  Jaooo  on  Mb  death-bed 
offer  no  palliation  for  the  atrocious  ernell 
to  which  it  led  (ch.  zlix.  6,  7).   ~  " 
this  oondition)  will  Wi 


(u  e.  under 

uatoTom:  If  yt  willbtM  wabe^C 
mate  of  jrom  be  droomeiMd  (litenll: 
wroumeuion  adminuUrtd  t9  ' 
maU)  ；  tkan  will  m  giv*  our 
onto  yoii,  and  w%  will  take  joor  A 
to  m  (i  e.  to  bo  our  wives),  and 
dwell  with  ^on,  and  m  will  bM 
people.  ThiB  proposal  was  tmM,  anot  《1) 
they  had  no  right  to  offer  the  sign  of  Ood's 


Qt  to  a  heathen  people  ；  (2)  they  bad 
_  .  w  it  in  ifttifieation  of  a 

[y  human  agreement  ；  and  (8)  they  had 


right  of  All  to  employ  it  in  dup 
•  for  their  treachery.  Bvt  if  jt  will 
mot  hearktn  nnte  m,  to  be  fjrcumdMd; 
thtm  (rather,  $c.  then  we  will  not  cooaent  to 
your  proposal,  and)  m  will  tak»  ovr  dao^^* 
ter, ― who  was  still  in  Shechem'shonae  (tot. 
26)— «ad  we  will  be  gone. 

Vera.  18,  19.— And  fheir  wordf  ptotMd 
(literally,  toere  good  in  the  eye$  of)  'Bmmox, 
and  (literally,  in  the  eye$  of)  Sheohen, 
Hamor,,  ton.  And  fhe  young  man  defsmd 
not  (t.  a.  delayed  not)  to  do  tne  thi&g  (liter- 
ally, the  word、  i  e.  to  submit  to  cueom- 
oimon.  This  is  stated  here  by  anticipation), 
became  he  had  delight  in  JmoVi  daughter : 
he  waft  mere  honourable— literally,  mere 
owred,  doubtless  because  more  worthy  of 
kid  (cf.  1  Chron.  iv.  9)  — than  all  the 
lionie  of  his  fltther. 

Vers.  20—23.  ― And  Hamor  and  Blieohem 
hif  ion  eame  (or  went)  onto  the  gate  of 
their  city  {vide  on  ch.  xix.  2  ；  zxiiL  10), 
and  oommnned  with  (or  spake  to)  the  men 
of  thtir  city,  taying,  These  m«a  (t.  e.  Jacob 
and  his  sons)  are  peaoeable  witii  m  (liter- 
ally, peaoeable  are  tkev  with  m.  This  is 
the  first  argument  employed  by  Hamor  and 
Shechem  to  secure  the  com 
to  the  formation  of  an 
and  his  sons)  ；  therefore 
the  land,  and  trade  th» 


maent  of  the  citizens 
alliance  with  Jacob 


therefore  let  fhem  dwell  ia 
 lerein  ； ― literally,  and 

they  will  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  in  it 

\：*.  "_  f\  n  — 


■  if 
land,  1 

bro\ 


if  you  permit) ~ for  (literally,  and)  tk^ 
id,  behold,  it  is  Urge  enough— literdlj, 
ad  of  hands,  l  e.  on  both  Mm  vot  Isa. 
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xxxiii  21  ；  P«.  civ.  25)— tor  them  (literally, 
before  them^  i  e.  for  them  to  wander  about 
with  th«ir  flocks  and  herds.  This  was  the 
second  aigamant  employed  by  Hamor  and 
his  son)  ；  l«t  of  Uk»  tlieir  daughters  to  of 
for  wiTet,  and  Ui  of  give  th«m  our  dai 뼤- 
ttrt.  Only  herein  (or  under  this  condition) 
will  the  men  eouent  vnto  m  ftnr  to  dwell 
with  m，  to  be  one  people,  if  trtry  mal« 
among  m  be  eirenmdied  (literally,  tn  the 
eircumcinng  to  or  by  us  of  everv  maU)9  m 
they  are  oironmeiied.  AJftor  wnich  state- 
ment of  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
alliance  propped,  they  advance  as  a  third 
argumfint  for  its  acceptance  the  material  ad- 
vantages which  such  an  alliance  would  inevit- 
ably secure  for  them.  Shall  not  their  oattle 
and  tktir  snbitanot  and  «r«ry  beMt  of 
thein  (the  mikneh  refer  to  flocks  and  herds  ； 
the  bekemah  to  asses  and  camels)  be  onri  t 
—literally,  Shall  not  these  (be)  to  ust-^oly 
let  ni  eonient  onto  them,  tad  they  will 
dwell  with  uu 

Vep.  24.  ―  And  onto  Hamor  and  unto 
ShMhem  bit  Mm  bMrkmed  all  fhat  went 
out  of  the  gate  of  bit  dt^r.  The  ready 
quiescence  of  the  Shechemites  to  the  pro 
of  Jacob's  sons  has  not  unreasonably 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  they  were  already 
acquainted  with  circumcision  us  a  social,  if 
not  religious,  rite  (Kurtz,  Keil,  &c).  And 
erery  male  wm  oireiimeised,  all  that  wont 
oat  of  ffato  of  liii  eiUr.  Enobel  notes  it 
able  that  the  Hivites  were  not  cir- 
j  since,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
i  observed  among  the  Phenicians,  and 
probably  also  the  Oanaanites.  who  were  of 
the  same  extraction,  and  thinks  that  either 
the  rite  was  not  universally  observed  in  any 
of  these  ancient  nations  where  it  was  known, 
or  that  the  Hivites  were  originally  a  differ- 
ent race  from  the  Canaanites,  and  had  not 
conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  land  {vide 
Lange  in  loco).  Murphy  thinks  the  present 
instance  may  point  out  one  way  in  which 
the  custom  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

Ver.  25.  ᅳ  And  it  oam«  to  pMt  on  the 
third  day,  when  they  were  ton, ― literally, 
in  their  beina  in  pain;  hn  >}<rav  iv  r<f  wovtft 
(LXX.).  Inflammation  and  fever  commonly 
■et  in  on  the  third  day,  which  was  for  that 
reason  regarded  as  the  critical  day ― that  two 
of  the  fom  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and  Leyi,  Dinah', 
brethren  (t.  e.  sods  of  the  same  mother, 
Leah),  took  Meh  man  hii  fword,  and  eamt 
upon  the  eitj ~~ accompanied  by  their  servants 
(Keil),  or  their  father's  men  (Murphy),  but 
this  ia  doubtftd  (Lange).  That  the  other 
sons  of  Jacob  and  brethren  of  Dinah  did  not 
punue  their  thirst  for  vengeance  to  the  same 
extremity  as  Simeon  and  Levi  teems  apparent 
from  ver.  27;  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  joined  witn  Simeon  and  Levi  in  the 
auault  upon  the  city  (Rosenmiiller, 1  Speaker's 


')  which  they 


'  tkemselves 
use  of 


Commentary 
i.  e.  either  tl 

of  8ucceM  because  of  the 
upon  the  inhabitant!  (Ai 
Rosenmiiller,  Murphy, 
city  was  lulled  into 
of  the 


le— boldly,— 
iling  confident 
en  which  lay 
orth,  I^the, 
_    kc),  or,  while  tho 
secori^  in  ronseqnenoe 
), 


ity  was  lulled  into  secori^  in  consequence 
f  the  treaty  (Onkelos,  Josephus,  Keil,  Laiige), 
r  perhaps  referring  only  to  the  fiict  that  they 
Dconntered  no  opposition,  and  came  in  aafebr 


no  opposition,  and 
(do^aX^)  to  the  city  (LXX 


iety 

게몌  KaUech)-^aad 
Probftbly  the  town  was 


•lew  all  tli«  malei. 

smalL 

Ver.  26.— And  tbey  slew  Samor  aad 
Shechem  liii  son  with  the  edge  (literally, 
the  mouth)  of  the  ■word,— without  excusing 
the  inhuman  barbarity  of  this  remoraele« 
maraacre,  Eurtx  offers  an  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting aiialy8i8  of  the  complex  motive  of 
which  it  was  the  outcome,  in  particular 
showing  how  in  Jacob's  sons  that  strange 
admixture  of  religions  zeal  and  carnal  passion, 
of  lofty  faith  and  low  craft,  existed  which 
formed  so  large  a  portion  of  tho  character  of 
the  patriarch  uimself  {vide  *  Hist,  of  the  Old 
Covenant/  vol  I  §  82)— and  took  Binah  out 
of  Sbeekem'f  honie,— in  which  up  to  this 
time  -she  had  been  detained  against  her  Will 
(Alford),  though  this  may  be  open  to  question 
(Kalisch) ~> and  went  out 

Vera.  27— 29.— The  toni  of  Ja4»b— not  all 
except  Simeon  and  Levi  (Delitzsch),  not 
Simeon  and  Levi  alone  (Kalisch,  Inglis),  but 
Simeon  and  Levi  along  with  the  others  (Ro« 
aenmiiller,  Keil,  Lanfe)— came  npon  the  sUin^ 
― the  absence  of  the  1  conjunctive  at  the 
commencement  of  this  " 
tionists  account  for  by  the  m  m 
vera.  27 ― 29  are  an  interpolatiooL  is  explained 
by  Eeil  as  designed  to  express  the  subjective 
excitement  and  indignation  of  the  historian 
at  the  revolting  character  of  the  crime  he 
was  narrating— and  spoiled  the  eity,  beeauae 
they  (i.  e.  the  inhabitants  being  regarded,  on 
the  well-known  principle  of  the  solidarity  of 
nations,  as  involved  in  the  crime  of  their 
ruler)  had  defiled  thdr  diter,  and  so  exposed 
themselves  to  reprisals,  in  which  they  (i  e. 
the  sons  of  Jacob)  took  their  iheepT  and  tiieit 
oxen,  and  thoir  mms,  and  that  which  wa« 
in  th»  dtj,  and  that  wkLoh  was  in  the  field, 
and  all  their  wealth,  and  aU  their  little 
<mBB,—taph，  a  collective  noun  for  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  so  called  from  their  brisk  and 
tripping  motion  (Gesenius)— and  tlieir  wiyei 
took  they  eaptlve,  and  spoiled  eren  all  that 
was  in.  the  house.  The  words  describe  a  com- 
plete sackixigof  the  city,  in  which  every  house 
was  swept  of  its  inmates  and  itt  valnables. 

Ver.  30. ᅳ And  Jaeob  said  to  Simeoa  and 
Leri,  Te  have  troubled  (i  e.  brought 
trouble  upon  me)  to  make  me  to  itink— or,  to 
cause  me  to  become  hateful  ；  /itetirdv  ftt 
TotnKan  (LXX.) ~ among  the  inhaUUiiU  of 
the  land,  among  the  CanaaaitM  and  the 


reree,  which  parti- 
he  hypothesis  that 
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PerlnitM  (vide  ch.  ziiL  7) :  and  1  ($e.  with 
'  attendants)  being  Diw  in  nnmber,— liter- 
n  of  number,  i.  e.  that  can  be  easily 
»d,  a  small  band  (c£  Deut.  iv.  27  ； 
cv.  12  ；  Jer.  xliv.  28)— they  (literally, 
，,  they)  iludl  gather  themiehra!  together 
me,  and  slay  me;  aad  I  uall  be 
iM»Mvj«d,  I  and  my  hovM.  Th»t  Jacob 
should  have  spoken  to  hiB  sons  only  of  his 
own  danger,  and  not  of  their  ^ailt,  has  been 
ascribed  to  his  belief  that  thu  was  the  only 
motive  which  their  carnal  minds  could  under- 
stand (Keil,  Gerlach)  ；  to  a  remembrance  of  his 
own  deceitMness,  which  disqualified  him  in  a 
measure  from  being  the  censor  of  his  sons 
(Ealisch,  Wordsworth)  ；  to  the  lowered  monl 
and  spiritual  tone  of  hit  own  mind  (Candliah, 
'SpeaRer'i  Commenbuj,);.  to  the  circomstanoe 
that,  having  indulged  his  children  in  their 


youth,  he  was  now  afimid  to  reproTB 
(Inglis).    Th»t  Jacob  afterwards  attaf 
a  proper  estimate  of  their  bloody 
Ust  prophetic  ntteranoe  rereal8(cn. 

8y  some  it  is  supposed  that  ' 
felt  the  crime  in  all  its  heini 

thoi，  ,  

ex^rnsed  in  the  word  "  trouble "  ( 
wnile  othen^  believing  <T«oob's  abhoi 
his  sons*  fanatiol  o 


7).  some  it  is  supposed  that  ht  even  now 
crime  in  all  its  heinoosness  (Kaliach^ 
his  reproach  was  somewhat  lenientfy 


lelty  to  hAYt 

and  rtalf  «ocoi  " 
torian  on  the  i 

showing  "  the  protection  of  God  (ch. 
5),  through  which  Jacob  escaped  the  evil  oon« 
sequences  of  their  conduct  (Hengstenbei^ 
Korts). 

Ver.  81.— And  th«y  «dd,  Ourald  he  6ml 
with  our  lifter  m  with  aa  hariott  But 

Shechem  offered  Dinah  honourable  manuge. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1— SI.— -The  tragedy  at  Skeehem.  I.  Dinah  and  Shbchbic  1.  A  y<mng 
girVs  indiscretion.  "  Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land."  If  Dinah's 
object  was  to  witness  the  manners  of  the  people,  uhe  was  guilty  of  objections 소 le 
curiosity  ；  if  to  exhibit  herself,  of  distressing  vanity  ；  if  to  mingle  in  their  enter- 
tainments, of  improper  levity  ；  and  for  all  these  reasons,  considering  the  character 
of  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  mingled,  of  exceedingly  heinous  sin.  2.  A  ^<mna  princes  wickedness  Shecbem 
saw  her,  and  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  dehled  ber.  The  sin  of  Shechem  had 
many  aggravations.  It  was  done  by  a  prince,  whose  very  rank  should  have  preserved 
him  from  such  degradation.  Those  whom  God  makes  elevated  in  station  should 
make  themselves  eminent  in  virtue.  Goodness  should  always  accompany  greatness. 
Then  it  was  done  without  the  least  excuse,  since  Shechem  was  at  liberty  by  God,a 
law  and  man's  to  have  a  wife  whenever  he  desired.  Again,  it  was  done  against  a 
young  and  comparatively  helpless  girl  whom  ciroumstances  had  placed  within  bis 

Eower.  Further,  it  was  done  in  violatioD  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  which  required 
im  to  protect,  rather  than  to  injure,  a  stranger^  good  name.  And,  lastly,  it  was 
done  to  one  belonging  to  a  family  whose  members  were  invested  with  a  high  degree 
of  sanctity.  Still  the  crime  of  Shechem  was  not  without  its  extenuations.  First,  he 
loved  the  maiden  whom  he  had  dishonoured.  8econd,  he  offered  the  reparation  of 
an  honourable  marriage.  Third,  he  treated  ber  with  kindness  while  Le  detained  her 
in  his  palace. 

II.  Jacob  and  his  sons.  1.  The  impression  made  on  Jacob  by  Dinahs  misfortune. 
(1)  He  held  bis  peace  ；  in  stupefaction,  in  sorrow,  in  meditation,  in  indecision.  (2) 
He  sent  for  his  sons,  who,  as  recognised  guardians  of  their  sister,  were  entitled  to  be 
consulted  in  all  that  concerned  her  welfare.  2.  The  effect  produced  on  Jacobs  90ns 
by  their  sister, 8  shame.  (1)  They  were  grieved  for  what  had  happened —— for  Dinah^s, 
for  their  father's,  for  their  own  sake.  (2)  They  were  angry  at  its  perpetrator  ；  not 
so  much,  however,  for  the  sio  he  had  committed,  as  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
committed  it  against  Jacob's  daughter. 

III.  Jacob's  sons  and  Hahob's  son.    1.  The  honourable  proposal  of  Shechem. 


trade,  and  acquire  property  in  the  land,  and  promising  to  pay  whatever  dowry  or 

fift  might  be  demanded  for  the  damsel.  2.  The  deceitful  reply  of  Jacob's  dotu. 
iret  they  declared  it  impossible  that  Dinah  should  become  the  wife  of  one  who  was 
unoircumcised.  Then  they  consented  to  the  proposition  on  condition  that  Hamor, 
Shechem,  and  the  Shechemites  would  submit  to  circumcision.  And  yet  all  the  while 
it  was  only  part  of  a  deep  laid  plot  for  exacting  revenge. 
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IV.  Hamob  and  the  Shechemitk8.  1,  The  condition  prescribed  by  Jacob's  sons 
explained  This  was  done  by  the  ruling  sovereign  and  the  crown  prince  in  a  publio 
assembly  convened  at  the  city  gate.  2.  The  condition  accepted  by  the  Shechemites. 
Trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Hebrew  strangers,  they  assented  to  the  proposition 
that  all  the  male  inhabitants  should  be  circumcised,  and  in  good  faith  it  was  carried 
out  by  both  prince  and  people. 

V.  The  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  Shbchsmitss.  1.  The  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
hy  JHnaKs  brethren.  Three  days  after,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  painful  opera- 
tion to  which  they  bad  submitted,  the  male  part  of  the  population  was  unable  to 
stir  in  their  defence,  Simeon  and  Levi,  confident  of  success  in  their  nefarious  deed, 
fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city,  and  slew  all  the  males.  It  was  a  heartless,  ruthless, 
treacherous,  diabolic  massacre,  fit  to  rank  with  the  St  Bartholomews  and  Glencoes 
of  modern  times.  2.  The  spoliation  of  the  city  by  Jacob's  sons.  If  Simeon  and 
Levi  were  alone  responsible  tor  the  massacre,  the  sacking  of  the  city  was  the  work 
of  all  the  brethren  (Joseph  and  Benjamin  doubtless  excepted).  Not  only  did  they 
make  captives  of  the  wives  and  children,  but  they  carried  off  every  live  thing  they 
could  find  of  any  value  ；  and  not  only  did  they  ransack  the  houses,  from  the  palace 
to  the  cottage,  but  they  appear  to  have  stripped  even  the  very  dead.  The  annals  of 
uncivilised  warfare  scarcely  record  a  more  atrocious  crime. 

VI.  Jacob  and  Dinah's  brethren.  1.  The  feeble  reproof  of  Jacob.  He  only 
complains  that  their  cruel  deed  would  cause  his  name  to  be  abhorred  in  tiie  land,  and 


t>een  entertained  of  Jacob's  words  the  Exposition  may  be  consulted.  2.  The  intuffl- 
dent  reply  of  DindfCs  brethren.  Shechem  certainly  bad  wronged  Dinah,  but  he 
never  meant  to  treat  her  as  a  harlot. 

Learn ― 1.  The  danger  of  unrestrained  social  intercourse  between  the  Church  and 
the  world  in  general,  and  in  particular  between  the  daughters  of  the  pious  and  the 
eons  of  the  ungodly —버 exemplified  in  Dinah,  who,  going  to  see  the  daughters  of 
the  land,  lost  ber  fair  fame,  and  brought  trouble  on  her  father's  house.  2.  The 
misery  of  yielding  to  unholy  passion ― illustrated  in  Shechem,  whose  unbridled  lust 
bore  bitter  fruit  to  all  concerned :  to  Dinah  dishonour,  to  Jacob  shame  and  sorrow, 
to  Jacob's  sons  the  thirst  for  revenge,  to  Hamor  and  the  Shechemites  as  well  as  to 
himself  overwhelming  retribution.  3.  The  wickedness  of  which  good  men  when 
left  to  themselves  may  be  guilty >~ exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  Jacob's  sons,  who  in 
this  lamentable  affair  were  chargeable  with  treachery,  sacrilege,  murder,  spoliation, 
oppression.  4.  The  possibility  of  the  innocent  suffering  with  and  for  the  guilty ― 
shown  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  for  the  sin  of  Shechem.  5.  The  certainty 
that  a  manfs  worst  foes  are  often  those  of  his  own  household— of  which  the  case  of 
Jacob  was  a  melancholy  instance,  wbose  name  was  more  dishonoured  by  his  sods' 
Atrocities  than  by  his  daughters  misfortune. 


Ch.  xxxiv. ― Good  out  of  evil.  The  whole  of  this  miserable  story  has  its  place  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  alliance  can  be  true  and  safe  which  is 
not  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Divine  covenants.  Circumcision  without  faith  is  a 
mere  carnal  ordinance,  working  evil.  The  sin  of  Shechem  was  avenged,  but  it  was 
avenged  by  the  commission  or  a  greater  sin  by  Simeon  and  Levi.  It  was  not  thus 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  D6  spread.  "Ye  have  troubled  me,"  Jacob  said. 
And  so  have  all  worldly  agencies  and  methods  troubled  the  true  Church.  It  is  better 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked  than  to  make  compromising  alliance  with  them. 
The  worldly  Church  has  filled  the  world  with  roiserv.  Abuse  of  Irvine  things  has  been 
the  source  of  innumerable  evils,  not  only  among  the  people  of  God,  but  even  in  the 
sphere  of  men's  secular  life.  But  notwithstanding  the  sin  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  their 
prompt  execution  of  the  Divine  judgment  upon  the  sin  of  Shechem  must  have  pro- 
duced a  wholesome  fear  in  the  country,  and  connected  that  fear  with  moral  purity. 
The  sins  of  unchastity  and  violation  of  family  rights  were  monstrously  prevalent 
among  the  heathen  people  of  Canaan,  and  it  was  doubtless  ordered  that  this  outbreak 
of  human  passion  8hould  bear  witness  for  God  as  the  God  of  purity  and  the  God  of 
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households,  who  blesses  the  life  which  is  free  from  the  defilement  of  aentnal 
indulgence,  and  in  which  the  bonds  of  relationship  and  virtaous  marriages  and 
the  saDCtitits  of  home  are  deeply  reverenced.  We  read  afterwards  (ch.  zzzr.  6), 
"  the  terror  of  God  wm  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about  tfaem." >~ 

Ver.  80. ― Anger  unrestrained.  "  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Leri,  Ye  have 
troubled  me."  It  was  not  merely  the  fear  of  retaliation  by  neighbouring  tribes. 
He  felt  the  act  was  wrong  (ch.  zliz.  5—7)  ；  God，i  blessing  could  not  rest  upon  it 
(cl  Ps.  zxziv.  7》  ；  and  he  and  bis  family  were  involved  in  that  wrong  (cf.  Josh. 
viL  13  ；  1  Cor.  zii.  26).  But  was  not  the  anger  of  Simeon  and  Levi  just  ？  No  doabt 
there  was  cause,  and  no  doubt  a  measure  of  righteous  indignation.  But  (1)  tiiej 
thought  more  of  the  wrong  against  themselves  than  of  the  sin  against  God  (ver.  31). 
(2)  Their  anger  was  unrestrained  by  mercy,  or  even  by  justice  (ver.  25).  (3)  It  led 
them  into  acts  of  sin ― deceit,  muicier,  robbery.  (4)  It  was  soiled  by  selfish  train 
(yer.  27).  Anger  may  be  right  ；  but  need  of  special  watchfulness  (jBphee.  iv.  26). 
For  under  its  influence  the  heart  is  not  in  a  state  fitted  to  judge  ；  and  much  danger 
of  8e]f -deception,  of  miBtaking  a  selfish  for  a  godly  anger. 

I.  A  just  cause  roB  anobb  does  not  Bzcuss  its  BXCS8S.  Anger  may  be  called 
for  (1)  as  a  protest  against  wrong  ；  (2)  to  deter  others  from  wrong.  But  yengeanoe, 
retrioation,  belongs  to  God  (Rom.  zii.  19).  He  alone  htm  the  knowledge  to  apportion 
it,  looking  both  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  But  anger  tempts  to  retaliation  (Matt, 
v.  88).    The  wtodr  fills  the  mind.  Our  own  errors  and  acts  of  wrong  (cf.  John  viiL 

2,  and  the  plea,  Thine  anger  brings  harm  to  the  innocent,  are  unhealed.  The  fact 
at  there  was  cause  for  anger  blinds  to  ita  real  nature  ；  for  unrestrained  an^er  is 
in  truth  an  ofEeriD^  to  self-love.  The  plea  of  zeal  for  right  and  of  godly  indig- 
nation may  seem  sincere  ；  but  "ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  ol" 

II.  A  just  cause  fob  angeb  does  not  EXCUSE  wbono-doing.  God's  laws  cannot  be 
net  aside.  And  he  who  takes  on  himself  tbe  office  of  judge  should  be  especially 
watchful  not  to  transgress  (Ps.  xzzviL  3).  To  do  wrong  on  tbe  plea  of  doing  God's 
work  is  to  distrust  hi8  providential  care  (Rom.  xii.  19—21).  It  is  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  ；  a  form  of  being  drawn  aside  by  our  own  lusts  (cf.  1  Sam.  zziv.  7  ； 
zzvi.  9).  Such  acts  of  wrong  are  eepecially  evi【  in  Christians.  They  are  "  a  city  set 
on  an  hill."  Men  are  ever  ready  to  point  to  their  errors  as  excusing  their  own.  Men 
see  and  judge  the  act,  but  cannot  estimate  the  provocation,  or,  it  may  be,  the  sorrow, 
for  a  hasty  action. 

III.  WOBK8  DOME  IN  ANGEB  HINDER  THB  WOBK  OF  THB  CHUBOH.    That  Work  18  t 홧 


draw  men  together  in  one  (John  xvii.  21).  The  power  by  which  this  is  done  is  loves-. 
The  love  of  Christ  reflected  in  us  (1  John  iv.  7).  Love  win,  men's  hearts,  reason 
only  their  minds.  And  the  presence  of  anger  hinders  love  ；  not  merely  in  him  against 
whom  it  is  directed  ；  like  a  stone  thrown  into  still  water,  it  disturbs  its  surfaoe  far 
and  wide. 

IV.  Thb  power  by  which  angeb  UU8T  bb  comtbollbd.  Dwelling  on  the 
work  and  example  of  Christ.  He  bore  all  for  us.  Is  not  wrath  rebuked  in  tbe 
presence  of  his  patience  ？  And  if  as  a  "  strange  work  "  we  are  constrained  to 
indignation,  must  we  not  watch  and  pray  that  no  selfish  feeling  may  mingle  with  it  ； 
and,  knowing  in  bow  many  tbingfl  we  offend,  that  we  be  "  slow  to  wrath,"  ready  to 
forgive,  and  ever  "  looking  unto  Jesus"  ？ ― M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ver.  And  Ood— Elohim.  The  em- 
ployment of  this  name  for  the  Deity  through- 
out the  present  chapter  has  been  deemed 
conclusire  evidence  that,  with  some  Jeho- 
yifltic  alterations,  it  belongs  to  the  funda- 
mental document  (Tuch,  Bleek,  Delitzsch, 
Kalisch,  et  alii)  ；  but  the  frequent  allusions 


to  ch.  xzviii.  13—15,  which  by  partitionists 
is  almost  universally  assigned  to  Uie  Jehovist, 
prove  that  both  sections  hare  proceeded  from 
the  same  author,  and  that,  "  though  the 
mention  of  the  name  is  avoided,  this  (mapter, 
there  is  no  doubt,  snbetantially  relates  to 
Jeboyah n  (Hengitenbeiv)y  while  the  name 
Elohim  may  simply  indicate  that  Jacob's 
journey  from  Shocnem  was  undertaken  ia 
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ebedience  to  a  Diviiw 
•aid  nnto  Jaeob  (shortl; 


Divine  fntimatioii  (Qnany) ― 
，  hortly  i" 

recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter),  Ariie, 


after  tbe  incidents 


go  up  to  Bethel, ― about  thirty  miles  distant 
(ch.  xil  8;  xiii  8;  xxviii  19),  to  which, 


eome 
▼owed  to 


thirty  yean  preyions,  he  had  solemnly 
I  to  return  (ch.  xxviii.  22) ~ a  vow  whicb 
he  appeared  somewhat  dilatory  in  perform- 
iM，  afthoagh  its  conditions  had  been  exactly 
foimied  (EeUt  Kurtz,  Ealisch,  &c)  — and 
dw«Il  there  (the  massacre  of  tbe  Shechemites 
had  obvioaslj  rendered  longer  residence  in 
that  neighbourhood  unsafe):  and  make  thm 
«i  alter ~~ this  Jacob  had  substantially  pro- 
mised to  do  in  his  vow  (vide  ch.  xxviii  22) 
—unto  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee  ᅳ i  e. 
onto  Jehovah  (vide  ch. 


thev  fleddMt 

Vrother.    The  ， 


xxviii.  13)<— when 
tlie  fMe  of  Ssau  thy 

"I  an  assurance 

that  the  same  Diyine  arm  which  had  shielded 
him  against  the  enmity  of  Esau  and  the 
oppression  of  Laban  would  extend  to  him 
protection  on  his  fdtnre  way. 

Vera.  2,  8.— Th6n  Jaoob  nid  unto  hit 
household  (J、  e.  thoee  more  immediately  be- 
longing to  his  fiimilj),  and  to  all  that  were 
wil£  ldm  (referring  probably  to  the  ct 
Shechemites),  Pvt  away  tlie  itrange 
literally,  the  gods  qf  the  strarkger,  inc 
moat  likely  tht  tenphim  of  Laban,  whicH 
Rachel  BtiU  retained,  and  other  objects  of 


idolatrous  wonhipy  either  brought  by  Jacob's 
serrants  from  Mesopotamia,  or  adopted  in 
Canaan,  or  perhaps  poflseesed  by  the  captives 
—that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,— liter- 
ally, deame  your9dve$.  The  word  is  that 
which  afterwards  describes  the  purifications 
of  the  kw  (Numb.  xiz.  11, 12  ；  Levit.  xiv. 
4  ；  xy.  18).  Aben  Ezra  interprets  it  as 
meaning  that  they  washed  their  bodies  ； 
and  Michaelis  views  the  rite  as  a  kind  of 
baptism,  aignifying  their  adoption  of  the 
trae  religion  of  Jenoyah a  quasi  baptism 
of  repentance,  like  that  afterwards  preached 
by  John  (vide  'Snppl.,'  p.  1000) 


eiuuif*  your  garments. 

uy  similar 


,  *  -and 
_  The  directions  here 

giyeiTare  vciy  similar  to  those  which  were 
subsequently  i«med  at  Sinai  (Exod.  six. 
10),  and  were  meant  to  symbolise  a  moral 
and  spiritual  purification  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  And  let  nt  arUe,  and  go  to  Bethel. 
"  This  is  obvionaly  not  the  fimt  time  Jacob 
acquainted  his  fiunilj  with  the  yition  at 
Bethel"  (Inglis). 
«a  altar  unto  C  ' 
because  of  its  ， 
with  Bethel,  or， 

contrast  between  the  £1  of  Bethel  and  the 
itrmnge  Elohim  which  Jacob's  hontehold 
were  commanded  to  put  aw»y  (c£  Qoarry, 
p.  512) ― who  aimrmd  me  la  tiie  day  of 
mj  diftrett, ― this  teems  to  imply  that  Jtoob 
prayed  at  Bet  hel  before  he  slept,  if  it  does 
not  refer  to  his  supplication  before  meeting. 


uuuujr  wiui  ui«  Yiwuu  a« 

I.   And  I  will  mak»  there 
I  "tar  unto  Qod, » El  is  probably  employed 
proximity  to  and  connection 
rnonte  of  £1,  and  the  intended 


Eaan  (ch.  xzzii 


9)— «nd  waa  with  me  im 

TMb  kngnage  cImutI j 


tiia  way  whieh  I  wvnt  „   , 

looks  back  to  Bethel  (vide  ch.  xxriu-  20). 

Ver.  4. ^ And  they  gave  vnto  Jaeob  all 
the  Strang*  godf— Boaaimiiller  think!  these 
most  h*T6  been  many,  nnoe  the  Hintoriim 
would  not  otherwise  h*Te  used  the  term  ?S 
― whidi  were  in  their  )uuid  (i  e.  which 
they  poMMMd),  and  all  their  eaningi  whi«h 
were  In  th«ir  ears  ； -서 i,  e.  those  emplo 
for  purposes  of  idoktroiM  won  •  * 
were  often  eoTered  with  all 행 o] 
and  mysterious  sentences,  ana  sapp 

(Jn 

24;  Isa.  iiL  20;  Hoaea  iL  18)- 
laoob  hid  them— h*Ting  probably 
8troy«d  them,  since  they  ao  not  »】 


have  been  erer  after  sou  선 it  for  or 
by  the  parties  who  gare  the 


op(Hu 

under  whick 
t  (oh.  zii  6), 


Ler  the  oak  wbieli 
Whether  the  oak,  or  tereb 
Abraham  onoe  pitched  his 
that  beneath  wnoae  shade  Joshoft  afterwards 
erected  his  memorial  pillar  (Joih.  xxiv.  26). 
the  oak  of  the  sorcerers  (Juoam  ix.  87),  and 
the  oak  of  tbe  pillar  at  Sheohem  (Judges  ix. 
6)  were  all  tne  tree  under  which  Jacob 
boried  the  images  and  earrings  ouinot  with 
eertainty  be  determined,  though  the  ^roba- 
Inlity  is  that  they  were. 
Ver.  6. ~~ And  thej  joirm«7t4  (from  She> 


ZZZ.  8 

natural 

Cleric 


chem,  after  the  work  of  reformatioa  jmt 
described) :  tad  the  terror  of  Ood— m«aaing 
not  dm^r  *  great  tenor,  as  in  ch.  zxiii  6  ； 
"  ―  •    bat  either  a  toper* 

u  by  Elohim  (Ainsirorth. 
leas,  Koeenmuiier,  Eeil,  Xalinah,  and 
others),  or  a  of  Elohim,  under  whose  care 
Jacob  manifesUy  had  been  taken  (Murphy, 
Quarry)— wm  «pen  the  eitUi  that  wew 
round  about  then^— literally,  in  their  ctr- 
euits,  t  e.  wherever  they  went— «id  tbtj 
did  not  pvrae  after  the  toai  of  Jaeob— m 
might  have  been  expected. 

Ver.  6.— 8o  (literally,  and)  Jaeob  «um 
to  Lu  (vide  ch.  xxviii.  19),  whidi  isin  th« 
ImbA  of  Oanaan  (this  clause  u  added  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Jtoob  had  now 
accomplished  his  return  to  Oanaao),  that  ia, 
Bethel,  he  and  all  tlie  people  tbat  were 
witk  him  ―  i  e.  his  household  and  tilt 
oaptnred  Shechemites. 

Ver.  7.— And  be  built  Umt«  u  altar.— 
thtu  redeeming  his  vow  (of.  EocIm.  v.  i)— 
and  ealled  plae«  Sl-betk-el i  e.  God 
of  BetheL  Not  he  called  the  place  of  < 
or  the  place  Mcrod  to  God,  Bethel  (Michaeu 
'Snppt/  p.  2174),  nor  he  called  the  alti 
(Eeil,  Ealisch,  Gerlach,  &c.)»  but  he  callc 
the  place  where  the  altar  was  El-beth-el  ； 
i  e.  either  he  deToted  th«  place  as  sacred  to 
the  £1  of  Bethel  (Rosenmiiller),  or  he  gave 
to  the  place  the  name  of  (jo.  the  place  of) 
the  £1  of  Bethel,  reading  the  first  £1  &i 
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a  genitive  (Lange)  ；  or  he  called  it  El-Beth-el 
metaphorically,  as  Jerusalem  afterwards  was 
styled  Jehovah  Tsidkenn  (Jer.  xxxiiL  16) 
and  Jehovah  Shammah  (Ezek.  xlviii  85  ； 
Ii^lis).  It  has  been  proposed,  after  the 
LaX.  ,  to  avoid  the  seeming  incongruity  of 
amrigning  rach  a  name  to  a  place,  to  road, 
he  invoked  upon  the  place  the  £1  of  Bethel 
(Quany,  p.  513) ᅳ beeame  there  Ood  ap- 
peared unto  him,— the  £1  of  Bethel  was 
jehorab  (vide  ch.  zxriii  18  ；  zxzi  13) <~ 
when  he  fled  from  the  fitoe  of  hit  brother. 

Ver.  8.  _ But  Deberali— Bee  (Gesenins, 
Fiirst)  Bebekah't  nurse  (vide  ch.  xxiv.  59) 
died ᅳ at  a  very  advanced  age,  having  left 
Padan-aram  for  Canaan  alongwith  Reb^kah, 
upwards  of  160  yean  ago.  That  she  is  now 
found  in  Jacob's  nonsehold  may  be  accounted 
for  by  rappodng  that  Rebekah  had  sent  her, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  ch.  xxvii 
45  (Delitzsch)  ；  or  that  Jacob  had  paid  a 
visit  to  his  fiither  at  Hebron,  and  brought 
her  bock  with  him  to  Shecbem,  probably 
because  of  Rebekah's  death  (Lange)  ；  or 
that  on  Rebekah's  death  she  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Jftoob's  household  (Keil,  Murphv, 
Alford);  or  that  Isaac,  "  who  had  durinff  the 
twenty  yean  of  hi&  son's  absence  wandered 
in  different  parts  of  the  land"  (？ ),  had  "at 
this  period  of  his  migrations  come  into  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Bethel "  (Kalisch).  And 
she  wai  buried  beneath  Betiiel— which  was 
situated  in  the  hill  country,  whence  Jacob  is 
instructed  to  "go  up"  to  Betbel  (ver.  1)— 
under  an  oftk.  More  correctly,  the  oak  or 
terebinth,  u  e.  the  well-known  tree,  which 
long  after  served  to  mark  her  last  resting- 
place,  which  some  have  without  reason 
identified  with  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah  the 
prophetess  (Judges  iv.  5),  and  the  oak  of 
Tabor  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  3  (Delitzsch, 
Kurtz,  &c. ).  And  the  name  of  it  was  oalled 
― not  "he,"  i.  e.  Jacob,  "called  it"  (Ains* 
worth),  but  "one  called  its  name,"  i,  e.  its 
name  was  called  (Kalisch)  — Allon-baehuth 
(t.  A.  the  oak  of  weeping). 

Vera.  9,  10.— And  Ood  appeared  onto 
Jaeob  again, ~~ this  wasa  vinible  manifestation, 
in  contrast  to  the  audible  one  m  Shechem 
(ver.  1),  and  in  a  state  of  wakefulness  ^ver. 
13),  as  distineuiBbed  from  the  dream  vision 
formerly  beheld  at  Bethel  (ch.  xxviii  12) ᅳ 
when  he  came  (or  had  come)  out  of  Padan- 
•nun  (as  previoudy  he  had  appeared  to  the 
patriarch  on  going  into  Padan-aram),  and 
bleued  him ~ u  e.  renewed  the  promises  of 
the  covenant,  of  which  he  was  the  heir. 
And  Ood  said  unto  him,  Thy  name  is  Jaoob : 
—or  Sopplanter  {vide  ch.  xxv.  26).  Lange 
reads,  Is  thy  name  Jacob  f  -thy  name  ghidl 
not  be  ealled  Any  more  Jaoob,  bat  Israel 
(vide  ch.  xxxii.  28)  shall  be  thy  name :  and 
he  oalled  hit  name  Israel    Tbo  renewal  of 


the  name  given  at  Peniel  may  possibly  indi- 
cate a  revival  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Jacob, 
which  had  been  declining  in  the  interrml 
between  the  former  interview  with  God  and 
the  present  (Murphy),  but  was  probably 
designed  as  a  confirmation  of  the  former 
interview  with  God,  and  of  the  experience 
through  which  he  then  passed.  C£  the 
twice  -  given  name  of  Peter  (John  i,  42 : 
Matt  xvi  16 ᅳ  19): 

Vera.  11,  12.— And  Ood  said  vnto  him 
(repeating  substantially  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham),  I  am  Ood  Almighty: ― El 
Shaddai  (cfl  ch.  xviL  1) be  fruitful  aad 
multiply  ；—"  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  each 
only  one  son  of  promise  ；  but  now  the  time 
of  increase  was  come  "  (Murphy  ；  c£  ch.  i.  28) 
—a  nation  and  a  oompanyc^natioiii  ehall  be 
of  theo  (cf.  ch.  xviL  5  ；  xxviiL  3),  and  】 
■hall  oome  out  of  thy  loins  (ct  ch.  xr 
16)  ；  And  the  land  which  I  gsre  Abn 
and  Iiaae  {vide  ch.  xii  7  ;  xiiL  15  ； 
8,  4),  to  theo  I  will  givo  it  (cf.  ch. 
13),  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  giye 
the  land.  The  time  of  their  entering  on 
possession  was  specified  to  Abraham  (ch. 
xv.  16). 

Ver.  13.— And  God  went  ap  from  him ― 

showing  this  to  have  been  a  visible  mani- 
festation (cf.  ch.  xviL  22)— In  th«  plaM 
where  he  talked  with  him. 

Ver.  14. -~ And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar ~~ the 
former  pillar  (ch.  xzviiL  18)  having  probably 
fallen  down  and  disappeared  ᅳ  in  tht  plaee 
where  he  (God}  talked  with  him  (to  com- 
memorate^ the  interview),  even  a  pillar  of 
ᅳ  .•  lg 


v),  even  a 
stone.    The  setting  up  of  pillar^  ac 


to  Tuch  a  peculiarity  of  the  Elohist,  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  practice  of  Jacob's  ： 
witness  the  first  pillar  at  Bethel  (ch.  xxriii. 
18),  the  pillar  on  Galeed  (ch.  xxzL  45), 
the  second  pillar  at  Bethe)  (ch.  xxxv.  14\  the 
pillar  over  Rachel's  grave  (ch.  xxxv.  20). 
And  he  poured  a  drink  offering-  thereon. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  those  sacrificiftl 
libations  which  afterwards  became  so  promi- 
nent in  connection  with  the  Mosaic  ritual 
(Exod.  xxix.  40,  41  ；  Levit  xziiL  13,  18， 
87  ；  Numb.  vL  15  ；  and  elsewhere).  Under 
the  law  the  1Jf)J  ― ffirovdt»ovt  citov^  (LXX.) 
libamentum,  libamen  (Vulgate)  ；  frank- 
opfer  (Luther) ~« consisted  of  a  fourth  part  of 
a  hin  of  wine,  which  was  equal  to  aoont  a 
third  of  a  gallon.  And  ho  poured  oil  there- 
on~~ as  he  did  on  the  previous  occasion  (ch. 
xxriii  18,  q.  v.)» 

Ver.  15. ~ And  Jacob  oalled  the  name  of 
the  plaoe  where  Ood  spaka  with  him,  BethtL 
This  name  was  first  given  after  the  dream 
vision  of  the  ladder  (ch.  xxviiL  19)  ；  already 
on  this  occasion  it  had  been  changed  into 
El-beth-el  (ver.  7)  ；  now  its  old  name  ia 
reiinposed. 
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Vers.  1—15.— Bethel  revisited,  L  Jacob's  joubnet  to  Bethel.  1.  The  occasion 
of  the  journey.  The  crime  of  his  sons  had  made  it  necessary  that  Jacob  should 
leave  Shechem  and  its  neighbourhood  ；  but  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the  circumstances 
Jacob  would  have  thought  of  going  to  Bethel  without  an  express  invitation  from 
Heaven,  which,  however,  he  got.  2.  The  object  of  the  journey.  This  was  stated  by 
the  Divine  comroonictftion  which  Jacob  received  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
which  twenty  years  before  he  had  made  to  erect  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  he 
enjoyed  the  vision  of  the  ladder  and  the  angels.  Vows  do  not  lose  their  obligatory 
character  by  lapse  of  years.  Men  may,  but  God  never  does,  forget  the  promise8 
which  are  made  to  him.   Hence  the  counsel  of  the  Preacher  (Eccles.     4,  5).  3. 


ᅳ  n joined  upon 

nation.  In  the  gospel  the  law  is  equally  imperative.  God  and  Christ  demand  the 
undivided  homage  of  the  human  heart  (2)  Was  counselled  by  Jacob  to  his  household. 
It  is  well  when  heads  of  families  have  the  ability  as  well  as  inclination  to  direct  theii 
children  and  dependents  in  the  duties  of  religion.  (3)  Was  cheerfully  assented  to 
by  Jacob's  household.  The  silver  and  wooden  images  (the  teraphira)  that  Rachel 
had  abstracted  from  her  father's  tent,  the  idolatrous  objects  that  the  Shechemites 
may  have  brought  with  them,  and  the  earrings  that  were  in  their  ears,  were  at  onco 
and  completely  given  up,  ana  by  Jacob's  own  hand  buried  beneath  the  oak  of  She- 
chem. (4)  Was  symbolised  in  Jacob's  household  by  the  acts  of  washing  and  putting 
on  of  clean  apparel.  Undec  the  law  corporeal  ablutions  and  beautified  habiliments 
were  typical  of  spiritual  renovation  and  the  putting  on  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
saints  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26  ；  Heb.  z.  22;  Jude  23  ；  Rev.  xix.  2).  4.  The  expert 
ence  of  the  ioumey.  Wherever  the  travellers  went  they  found  themselves  unmo- 
lested, and  the  cities  round  about  them  alarmed,  and  afraid  to  pursue.  The  terror 
of  Elohim  was  upon  the  people  of  the  land,  and  thus  the  care  of  Jehovah  was  around 
his  saints.  5.  The  completion  of  the  journey.  Jacob  and  all  the  people  that  were 
with  him  came  to  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  is  Bethel.  Many  journeys  are 
begun  that  never  end.  Some  that  promise  well  at  the  outset  are  overwhelmed  in 
disaster  before  they  terminate.  It  is  only  he  who  keeps  Israel  that  can  preserve  a 
good  man，8  going  out  and  coining  in. 

II.  Jacob's  besidbnce  at  Bethel.  1.  The  building  of  an  altar.  This  was  on 
the  part  of  Jacob  (1)  an  act  of  obedience,  since  it  was  done  in  aucordaDce  with 
Pi  vine  instructions  ^ver.  1);  (2)  an  act  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  it  was  executed  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  (ch.  xxviil  22)  ；  (3)  an  act  of  gratitude,  being  designed  to  give 
expression  to  Jacob's  thankfulness  for  God's  mercies  (vera.  3,  7).  2.  The  deam  oj 
Deborah,  (1)  Her  life-work :  Rebekah,8  nurse.  (2)  Her  death :  this  must  have 
taken  place  at  an  advanced  age.  (3)  Her  burial :  the  place  of  sepulture  was  on  the 
slope  of  Bethel  hill,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  wide-spreadiug  oak.  (4)  Her  memorial : 
the  tree  was  named  Allon-bachuth,  oak  of  weeping.  3.  The  appearance  of  Elohim. 
(1)  The  blessing  renewed  (ver.  9  ；)  (2)  the  new  name  confirmed  (ver.  10)  ；  (3)  the 
promises  repeat^i  (ver.  11).  4.  The  erection  of  a  pillar.  The  old  column  having 
probably  been  thrown  down,  this  was  (1)  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  interview  with 
bod  which  had  just  been  enjoyed  ；  (2)  employed  as  an  altar  for  the  worship  of 
Elohim ― "  he  poured  a  drink  offering  thereon  ；  "  and  (3)  consecrated  as  an  object 
of  reverential  regard  by  pouring  oil  thereon.  5.  The  renaming  of  the  place.  The 
name  given  twenty  years  previously  is  renewed,  Bethel  (ver.  16),  with  a  slight 
modification,  El-Bethel  (ver.  7)，  to  connect  it  with  the  altar  lust  erected. 

Learn ~ 1.  That  good  men  sometimes  require  to  be  reminded  by  Qod  of  their  duty. 
2.  That  acts  of  Divine  worship  should  be  preceded  by  heart  purification  and  life 
reformation.  3.  That  God  is  perfectly  able  to  protect  his  people  when  they  are 
walking  in  his  appointed  paths.  4.  That  good  men  when  serving  God  are  not 
exempt  from  the  afflictions  of  life.  5.  That  faithful  servants  should  be  tenderly 
cherished  by  their  masters  when  old,  decently  buried  when  dead,  and  lovingly 
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remembered  when  entombed.  6.  That  God  never  forgets  either  his  promises  or  his 
people.   7.  That  God  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  be  remembers. 


Vers.  1— lfl.— ^orf  with  Hi.  Jacob's  settlement  with  his  family  at  Bethel.  Thia 
was  a  loldmn  renewal  of  the  covenant  to  the  patriarch  at  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage. 
It  was  tiie  occasion  for  a  new  dedication  of  himself  and  his  household  by  vows  and 
offeringfl,  and  by  separation  of  themselves  from  all  heathen  things  and  Noughts 
aroimd  the  newly-erected  altar  EUBethd. 

I.  Revelation  the  basis  of  faith.  God  went  up  from  bim  after  be  had  spoken 
with  him,  and  there  be  set  up  a  pillar  of  stone,  ana  poared  a  drink  ofteriag  thereon, 
and  he  poured  oil  thereon. 

IL  PERSONAL  expbribncs  the  background  of  a  consecrated  life.  We  dhotild  make 
the  memory  qf  God's  goodness  the  foundation  on  which  we  build  ap  the  monuments 
of  our  life.  Mark  the  places  by  offerings.  Let  the  Bethel  of  oar  wonh^  be  the 
Bethel  of  his  praise. ᅳ R. 

Vera.  1,  %—S»irUual  renovation;.  Spiritual  life  is  a  thiDg  of  growth  ；  nerer 
finished  here  (PniL  iii.  18  ；  Heb.  vi.  1).  No  doubt  the  all-im^ortont  question  is. 
Art  thou  in  Christ  ？  And  in  every  Christian  life  there  is  a  point,  kneywn  to  Go<L 
when  the  soul  passei  from  death  to  life  (1  John  v.  12).  For  by  nstnre  children  of 
wrath.  Still  there  is  a  life's  work.  The  spirit  may  have  chosen  Christ:  bat  the 
flesh  is  weak,  and  the  law  of  sin  still  works.  Most  commonly  in  such  a  life  certain 
times  will  stand  out,  connected  with  special  lessons  And  special  dealings,  when  some 
window  of  the  soul  has  been  opened  to  heavenly  Hght^-some  line  of  action  pressed 
upon  the  mind. 


life  began.  Probably  before  he  left  home  ；  for  with  all  his  faults  he  desired  a 
spiritual  blessing.  But  at  Bethel  and  Penuel  rreat  steps  were  made.  He  learned 
tne  presence  of  God,  and  the  protecting  care  of  God,  as  he  had  nevor  known  thoin 
before.  Yet  the  lessons  were  chiefly  eubjective  ；  they  regarded  his  own  attitude 
towards  God.  And  this  generally  comes  first,  but  it  is  not  all.  "  Arise,  go  up  to 
Bethel."  Take  up  afain  tne  lesson  book.  Is  there  not  more  to  be  learnea  from  it  ？ 
Those  angels  aflcenmngr  and  descending,  were  they  charged  with  thy  good  only  ？ 
The  Lord  who  stood  above,  did  he  care  only  for  thee  ？  With  all  tihy  possessions 
thou  art  in  "a  solitary  way"  (Ps.  cvii.  4).  Here  Jacob  seems  first  to  realise  his 
responsibility  for  the  spiritual  state  of  others  (cf.  Ps.  czix.  136).  The  Christian 
character  is  not  thorouglily  formed  till  it  it  felt  t$at  the  possession  of  truth  binds  os 
to  use  it  for  the  good  of  others.  Being  "  bought  with  a  price,"  we  are  debtors  to 
all  (Rom.  i.  14)  ；  and  chiefly  to  those  with  whom  we  are  connect  ad  (1  Tim.  8). 

II.  The  wobk  hb  took  in  hand.  To  press  upon  his  household 우 1.  Sitigle-heurted 
service  of  God.  "Put  away  the  strange  gods."  Sincerity  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
real  renovation.  Hitherto  the  seini-idolatry  of  teraphim  seems  to  have  been  tacit] jr 
allowed.   Jacob's  fondness  for  Rachel  may  have  kept  him  from  forbidding  it. 


refer  only  to  formal  worship.  It »  putting  away  service  of  the  god  of  this  world  : 
C0Tet0U8ne88  (Col.  iii  5),  worldly  aims  (John  v.  44〉,  gratification  of  self  (Loke  xiL 
19  ；  xiv.  11),  traditional  maximi  of  conduct  and  judgment  (Mark  iii.  21  ；  1  Pet.  hr. 
4).  It  is  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  resting  in  him  (Ps.  xzxvii.  5).  2. 
"  Be  clean."  No  toleration  of  evil  (Matt  v.  48).  Christians  are  to  be  a  hoW  people 
(1  Pet.  il  9).  This  is  much  more  than  a  mere  upright  and  honourable  \i£e.  The 
Levitical  rules,  strict  and  minute  as  they  were,  faintly  shadowed  the  extent  of  the 


upright  life  and  a  holy  life.  The  one  is  a  following  of  rules,  the  other  a  walk  with 
God.  3.  "  Change  your  garurents."  Under  the  law  this  a  necessary  part  of  pmi* 
fication.  Contrast  the  garments,  Ps.  cix.  18  and  Isa.  Ixi.  10.  The  explanation, 
Zech.  iii.  4.  In  New  Testament  language,  "  put  on  Christ"  The  root  is  atonement, 
the  covering  of  sins  (Ps.  zxxii.  1),  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinful  (Rom.  iii.  26).  No 
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real  renovation  without  this  change— casting  away  self -righteousness,  and  clinging 

-  to  the  work  of  Christ  (Jer.  xxiii.  6  ；  Rom.  x.  4).  Many  have  said  trust  in  free 
i  grace  points  to  sin.    God's  word  from  end  to  end  declares  it  is  the  only  way  of 

holiness. ― M. 

Ver.  2. -—Jacob's  preparation  far  acceptable  worship.    "Pnt  away  the  strange 
:  godi  that  are  among  you,  and  be  ye  clean,  and  change  your  garments :  ami  let  us 

-  arise,  and  go  up  to  Bethel."  "  When  thou  vowest  a  vow,  defer  not  to  pay  it,"  says 
Ecclesiastes  (ch.  v.  4)  ；  but  J acob  had  deferred.  He  made  a  vow  at  Bethel,  and  he  seems 
afterwards  to  have  ignored  it.  If  he  thought  of  it,  a  number  of  things  had  been  erer 
ready  to  present  themselves  as  excuses  for  delaf.    His  faithful  services  given  oon* 

【  stantly  to  Laban,  his  efforto  to  make  good  his  position  in  the  land,  and  then  to  avert 

the  anger  of  Esau,  had  apparently  absorbed  so  much  of  bis  attention  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  vowb.   These  solemn  promises  had  been  made  at  a  very  critical  period 
i  of  his  li&,  and  God  bad  not  forgotten  them.   He  reminds  Jacob  of  them  in  a  very 

r  emphatic  manner.    Jacob  bad  failed  to  see  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 

【  placed  with  respect  to  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt  that  there  was  a  hint  of 

neglected  duty.   God  permitted  Jacob  to  be  made  uncomfortable  that  he  might  be 
made  considerate.   The  way  in  which  bis  sons  had  treated  the  Shechemites  had 
brought  him  into  great  danger.    He  and  all  his  were  likely  to  be  cut  oft  by  these 
f  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  land.   He  is  reminded  of  the  danger  in  which  he  was 

once  plaeed  from  the  vengeance  of  Esao.   The  similarity  or  the  circumstanoes 
；         forcibly  and  very  naturally  tarn  his  thoughts  to  the  One  who  alone  can  be  his  defence. 

Thus  circumstances  and  Divine  communications  impel  to  the  performance  of  duty. 
r  How  mercifnl  is  Qod  in  his  treatment  of  souls  ！  how  he  leads  the  wanderer  back  to 

<  duty  ！   Jacob,  when  about  to  strike  bis  tents  and  remove  to  Bethel,  wishes  that  bis 

'  sons  and  teirants  should  go  up  with  him,  and  that  they  should  go  up  in  the  right 

Bpirit.    He  therefore  says  to  them,  "  Put  away  the  strange  gods,"  Ac. 
t  I.  Neolbctid  duty  is  a  bindrancb  to  appbopriatb  and  acciptablb  woeship. 

/  That  Jacob  should  baye  been  obliged  to  give  each  an  injunction  to  his  household 

shows  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  kept  betore  his  sons  and  servants  the  duty  they 
r  owed  to  God.  He  bad  allowed  himself  to  strive  for  worldly  success  until  they  might 

；  have  even  imagined  that  he  was  no  better  than  the  rest  of  them  or  their  neighbours  ； 

'  bat  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  this  man  was  a  reverence  for  Qod  and  a  desire  to  do 

\  his  will.    His  neglect  to  carefully  instruct  his  sons  had  borne  bitter  fruit    Had  he 

instilled  into  his  sons  ideas  more  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  God  he 
^  served,  they  would  not  have  taken  such  mean  methods  as  are  mentioned  of  reveng- 

|f  ing  themBelves  on  those  they  had  come  to  dislike.  His  neglect  necessitates  the  sudden 

w  and  difficult  effort  now  put  forth  to  induce  his  sons  to  seek  with  him  to  serve  Qod. 

^  He  feels  that  he  cannot  rightly  worship  God  unless  his  children  and  household  are 

'r  with  bim  in  spirit   He  wishes  to*  foster  in  them  a  belief  in  his  own  sincerity.  To 

have  one  in  a  family  looking  on  indifferently  of  sneeringly  is  death  to  successful 
,  worship.    Jacob's  neglect  had  led  to  carelessness  by  his  sons  of  the  Divine  service. 

'  He  oould  not  himseli  eqter  heartily  on  the  service  until  he  had  discharged,  in  a 

measure,  his  duty  as  guide  and  instructor  to  his  family. 

,  II.  AnOTHSB   HINDRANCB  IS  THE  ATTACHMENT  TO   OBJECTS  W10N0LT  HELD  IN 

^  bsyebbnob.    The  80D8  of  Jacob  had  admitted  false  gods  into  their  affections. 

\  Idolatry  was  ri&  among  them.   Even  his  wife  Rachel  had  so  much  faith  in  her 

\  father's  idols  that  she  stole  them  when  she  left  home.   The  sons  eaoght  the  spirit  of 

the  mother,  and  indulged  in  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  Perhaps  they  wonoipped 
secretlv  the  gods  which  Bachel  chemned,  or  they  may  have  given  adoration  to  the 
idols  they  found  among  the  spoils  of  the  3hechemite«.  They  may  have  had  little 
images  which  they  carried  alK>at  with  them,  as  many  superstitious  Christians  carry 
the  crucifix.  Amulets  and  charms  they  seem  to  have  worn  on  their  hands  and  in 
their  ears,  all  indicating  superstition,  false  worship,  and  wrong  ideas.    Qod  is  spoken 

'  of  in  the  Bible  as  "  jealous."   This  is  with  respect  to  worship  given  to  represent- 

ations of  gods  having  no  existence.  Tlie  jealousy  is  right,  because  it  would  be  an 
evil  thing  tor  man  himself  to  think  there  were  many  gods,  or  to  select  his  own  god. 
When,  in  ^Eter  ages,  the  descendants  of  these  sons  of  Jacob  yielded  to  the  sin  of 
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worshipping  other  gods,  ten  of  the  tribes  were  swept  away,  and  have  never  been 
rediscovered.  Indeed  the  stream  was  tainted  in  source,  and  "  grew  no  purer  as  it 
rolled  along."  When  Achan  brought  the  Babylonish  garment  into  the  oamp  of 
Israel,  the  chosen  of  God  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies,  but  when  it  was 
removed  they  were  again  victorious.  8o  strange  gods  roust  be  removed  from  our 
homes  and  from  our  hearts,  or  we  can  never  be  successful  in  the  conflict  ag&inst  sin, 
or  in  the  acceptability  of  the  worship  we  offer.  It  is  for  each  Christian  to  search  his 
sou],  and  to  see  whether  there  is  any  desire,  habit,  or  practice  which  in  the  least 
militates  against  the  worship  of  Qod.  Many  who  were  incorporated  with  Jacob's 
household  were  Syriana,  who  brought  their  evil  practices  wito  them.  When  any 
enter  God's  Church  they  must  lea^e  behind  them  the  practices  of  tiie  world;  nor 
possessions  nor  position  roust  be  the  gods  then  worshipped.  "  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

IIL  The  harbouring  or  ant  special  sin  will  be  a  subs  hindbanck.  The  sons 
of  Jacob  had  not  only  outward  false  objects  of  reverence,  but  inward  evil  propensi- 
ties. They  were  treacherous,  cruel,  lustful,  envious,  murderous.  See  how  they 
treated  the  Shechemites,  and  in  after  years  their  own  brother  Joseph.  What  scandal- 
ising, jealousy,  and  even  opposition,  are  found  in  some  homes  ！  How  hard  it  is  ta 
alienate  sinful  habits  from  toe  heart  and  the  home  ！  how  hard  to  get  the  right  tone 
for  devout  service  in  the  borne  ！  Certain  habits  of  temper,  ridicule,  sarcasm  will  chill 
and  check  all  worship.  Jacob  ui^ed  bis  sons  to  be  "clean," ― pure, ― "to  chan^d 
their  garments."  They  had  need  to  do  the  latter,  for  they  had  been  spotted  with 
the  blood  of  the  men  they  bad  murdered.   Jacob  meant  that  they  were  to  put  on  the 

farments  kept  for  the  worship  of  God.  Rebekah  had  garments  by  ber  in  which 
^au  m  eldest  son  worshipped  God,  and  which  she  put  on  Jacob.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  the  practice  under  tne  patriarchal  dispensation  to  perform  certain  ceremonial 
ablutions  prior  to  entering  on  the  solemn  worship.  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.*9 
It  leads  to  it  The  need  of  purity  in  the  worship  of  God  is  thus  indicate?  by  abln* 
tions  and  change  of  garmentB.  But  how  easily  we  may  have  the  outward  without 
the  inward.  We  need  cleansing  in  the  holy  fountain  opened  by  Christ,  and  to  bo 
clothed  by  his  ri^hteousnese. 
IV.  A  great  hindrance  to  successful  worship  is  having  low  ideas  of  the  dighitt 

OF  THE  ACT,  AND  THE  MAJB8TT  AND  HOLIKE8S  OF  HIM  WHOM  WE  WOR8H1P.    God  most 

be  made  to  appear  great  to  us.  He  b  "  high  and  lifted  up."  He  mado  not  only  these 
frames  of  ours,  but  this  vast  universe.  He  is  worshipped  by  worlds  of  intelligent 
spirits,  and  has  been  worshipped  from  the  depths  of  eternity.  He  is  holy  and  full  of 
majesty.  Shall  we  be  indifferent  as  to  the  duty  or  the  mode  of  worship  ？  What  a 
marvel  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  have  fellowship  with  oar  Creator  ！  If  we 
have  it,  it  must  be  in  the  way  and  place  he  appoints,  ror  Jacob  it  was  at  Bethel, 
for  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  for  Christians  at  the  cross.  To  Jacob  and  the  Jews  it 
was  by  annual  sacrifices,  to  us  it  is  by  the  offering  of  Christ  "  once  for  all." ― H. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  16.— And  thej 
opposition  to  the  Divine 
1),  which  did  not  enjoin 


I ~ not  in 
idment  (ver. 
ient  settle- 


ment at  Bethel,  but  in  accordance  probably 
with  his  own  desire,  if  not  also  Heaven's  coun- 


sel, to  prooeed  to  Mamre  to  visit  Isaac > - from 
Bethel  (southwards  in  thedirection  of  Hebron)  ； 
•nd  there  wm  but  a  little  way  (literally, 
there  was  yet  a  space  of  land;  probably  a 
few  furlongs  fMurphy),  about  four  English 
miles  (Genacn).  The  Vulgate  translates, 
"in  the  spring-time,"  and  the  LXX.  render, 
iyiviro  tipixa  ijyyttnv  iig  xa^9a^t  both  of 
which  are  misunderstandings  of  the  original 
—to  eome  to  Ephratk  ： ― Fruitftil  ；  the  ancient 
name  of  Bethlehem  {vide  in&a,  ver.  19) ~ 


and  Baehel  tntTailed,  and  ih*  liad  hard 
labour ~ litenlly,  %he  had  hard  labour  %n  her 
parturttiorit  which  was  perhaps  all  the  more 
severe  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  i 
elapsed  since  her  first  son,  Joseph, 

ver.  17. ― And  it  eame  to  pftu.  when  i 
wm  in  hmrd  labour  (literally,  m  her  lab 
ing  hard  in  ？ ier parturition),  that  thm  】 
wife  laid  unto  lur,  Fear  not;  thou  ■ 
lutyt  tbif  aon  alao— literally,  for  aUo  this  to 
thee  a  son;  meaning  ^ther  that  she  would 
certainly  have  strength  to  bring  forth  another 
son,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  child 
was  already  born,  and  that  it  was  a  son. 

Ver.  18.— And  it  oame  to  pats,  m  her  ml 
was  in  departing,— literally,  in  the  depart- 
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ing  of  her  soul;  not  into  annihilation,  but 
into  another  (a  disembodied)  state  of  exist* 
ence  (vide  ch.  xxv.  8)— for  she  died  (a  j>a- 
thetic  commentary  on  cb,  xxz.  1),  that  she 
ealled  hit  tiaine  Beik-oni  ("son  of  my  sor- 
row," as  a  memorial  of  her  anguish  in  bearing 
him,  and  of  hiBr  death  because  of  him):  but 
hif  fttther  called  him  Benjamin ― "son  of 
my  right  hand  ； "  oither  "  the  son  of  my 
strenffth  "  (Clericus,  Bosenmiiller,  Murphy), 
or  "  the  son  of  my  happiness  or  good  fortune  " 
(Oesenius,  Eeil,  Kalisch),  with  allusion  to 


Jacob's  now  possessing  twelve  sons  ；  or  as  ex- 
pressiye  of  Jacob's  unwillingness  to  see  a  bad 
omen  in  the  birth  of  lUcheVs  child  (Oandlish)  ； 


or  "  the  son  of  my  days,"  i.  e.  of  my  oldage 

(Sama  "    - 

passes 
li8ch  j 


―    -  ay 
(Samaritan),  an  interpretation  whicn  Lange 
i  with  a  mere  allusion,  but  which  £a- 


trononnces  not  so  absurd  aa  is 
(cf.  ch.  xliy.  20)  ；  or  "  the  son 
ion "  (Ainsworth  ；  ct  ch.  lxzx. 


often  f 
of  my  aff( 

isy. 

Ver.  19.  — And  Baohel  died,  and  wm 
buried  in  the  way  to  Sphraih,  whieh  is 
Bethlehem or  House  of  Bread,  about  seven 
miles  south  of  JeraBalem.  It  aiterwards  be- 
came the  birthplace  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi 
18)  and  of  Chrfst  (Matt,  ii  1).  The  asser- 
tion that  this  clause  is  a  later  interpolation 
(Lftnge)  is  unfounded  (Kalisch,  Enrtz). 

Ver.  20.— ibid  jMob  fet  a  pillar  upon 
her  gray^  (vide  on  ver.  14):  that  is  tht 
pillar  of  BaAhal's  fpM  vato  this  day— i  e. 
unto  the  times  of  Moses  ；  but  the  dte  of 
Bachel's  sepulchre  was  known  so  late  m  the 
age  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  2)  ；  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  question  the  tradition 
which  from  the  fourth  century  has  placed  it 
within  the  Turkish  chapel  Kabbet  Raohil, 
about  half-an-hoor's  journey  north  of  Beth- 
lehem (Robinson,  vol.  L  p.  322  ；  TriBtram, 
*  Land  of  Israel/  p.  404  ；  Thomson,  '  Land 
and  Book,'  p.  044  ；  Stanley,  'Sinai  and 
Palestine,,  p.  149). 

Ver.  21.— And  Israel  (or  Jacob)  jour- 
neyed (from  Ephrath,  after  the  foneral  of 
Rachel),  and  tpreftd— i  e.  unfolded  (ch.  zii 
8  ；  xxvi.  25)— his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of 
Edar ~~ literally,  to,  L  e.  not  trans  (Vulgate), 
ultra  (Dathe),  but  ad,  usque  (Rosenmmler), 
as  far  as  Migdol  Edar,  the  Tower  of  the  Flock 
― probably  a  turret,  or  watch-tower,  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  shepherds  in  goanliiif 
their  flocks  (2  Kings  xviii  8  ；  2  Chron.  xxvl 
10  ；  xxriL  4), ― the  site  of  which  is  uncer- 
but  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
been  a  mile  (Jerome)  or  more  south  of 
ilehem.  、  The  LXX.  omit  this  verse. 
Ver.  22. ~ And  it  eaine  to  pMi,  when  Imol 
dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Benben  mnt  and 
lay  with  Bilhah  hit  fttther'a  eoneubine :— an 
act  of  incest  (Leyit  xviii  8)  for  which  he 


was  afterwards  disinherited  (ch.  xlix.  I  I  I 
Chron.  v.  1)  ―  and  Israel  heard  it.  The 
hiatus  in  the  text  and  the  break  in  the  MS. 
at  this  point  may  both  have  been  designed 
to  expreds  Jacob's  grief  at  the  tidings.  The 
LXX.  add  feebly  icai  irovti^bv  i^&vti  ivavriov 
rtiroi),  which  surely  fails  to  represent  the 
mingled  shame  and  sorrow,  indignation  and 
horror,  with  which  his  eldest  son's  wicked- 
ness most  have  filled  him.  How  tiie  ions  of 
Jacob  were  twelve—*  separate  verse  in  the 
LXX.,  which  is  certainly  more  in  accordance 
with  the  sense  than  the  division  in  the  text. 

Vers.  28— 26.— The  sou  of  Leah;  Seuben, 
Jaoob^s  flntborn,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and 
Judsli,  And  Iisaohar,  and  Zebnlnn  (cf.  ch. 

xxix.  82" ᅳ 85;  xxx.  18—20;  xlvi  8—15; 
Exod.  i  2,  8).  The  ions  of  Baohel;  JoMph^ 
And  Bdojunin  (cf.  ch.  zzz.  22—24  ；  xxxv. 
18;  xlvl  19).  And  the  aoni  of  Bilhah, 
Bachel's  handmaid;  Dan,  and  Haphtali  (cf. 
ch.  xxx.  4—8).  And  the  aoni  of  Zilp^ 
Leah's  handmaid  ；  Gad,  and  Aiher  (cf.  ch« 

xxx.  9—13) :  theie  are  the  sons  of  Jaoob, 
which  were  born  to  him  in  Padan-aram.  All 
except  Benjamin  were  born  there.  Either 
this  is  an  instance  of  the  summary  style  of 
Scripture  in  which  minute  verbal  accuracy  is 
not  always  preserved  (Inglis),  or  the  whole 
period  of  Jacob's  pilgrimage  to  Mesopotamia 
and  back  is  intended  by  his  residence  in 
Padan-aram  (Ealisch). 

Ver.  27. ― And  Jaoob  came  vato  Ifaae  hit 
fttthar  onto  Xamre  (on  the  probability  of 
Jacob's  having  previously  visited  his  father, 
vide  ver.  8),  tinto  the  city  of  Arbah  (ch. 
ziii.  18  ；  zziii  2,  19  ；  Josb.  xiv.  15  ；  xv. 
13),  which  is  HeUroii,  where  Abraham  and 
Itaae  sojourned. 

Ver.  28. ― And  the  days  of  Iiaao  were 
an  hnndred  and  ftmneore  years.  At  this 
time  Jacob  was  120  ；  but  at  130  he  stood 
before  Pharaoh  in  'Egypt,  at  which  date 
Joseph  had  been  10  years  goyernor.  He 
was  therefore  120  when  Joseph  was  promoted 
at  the  age  of  80,  and  107  when  Joseph  was 
sold  ；  consequently  Isaac  was  167  years  of 
age  when  Joseph  Wat  sold,  so  that  he  mast 
baye  suirived  that  event  and  ^rmpathised 
with  Jacob  his  son  for  a  period  of  18  years. 

Ver.  29.— And  Iiaae  gave  up  the  ghoit, 
and  died,  and  wm  gathered  onto  hit  people, 
— cf.  the  account  of  Abraham's  death  (ch. 
xzy,  8)— being  old  and  fall  of  daji  (literally, 
satisfied  with  days.  In  ch.  xxv.  8  the 
shorter  expression  satisfied  is  used) :  and  hit 
•oni  Eiaa  and  Jaoob  buried  him  ―  Esau 
arriving  from  Mount  Seir  to  pay  the  last 
service  due  to  his  deceased  parent,  and  Jacob 
according  to  him  that  precedence  which  ha<t 
onoe  belonged  to  him  as  Isaac's  firstborn. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  16—29.  ―  From  Bethel  to  Mature.  I.  Thb  dkath  of  Rachel.  1.  Tki 
travaiUing  woman.  Rachel,  overtaken  by  the  pains  of  childbirth,  had  hard  labour. 
In  every  instaace  an  inheritance  derived  from  mother  Eve  (ch.  iii.  16),  the  sorrow 
of  maternity  was  in  her  case  providentially  intensified  ；  perhaps  by  ber  advanced 
Age,  or  by  the  discomforts  of  travel,  or  by  feebleness  of  health,  or  possibly  by 
special  appointment  of  God  as  a  rebuke  for  her  inordinate  desire  for  children 

Si.  xxx.  1),  or  as  a  means  of  ghortening  her  life.  2.  The  comforting  midwife. 
ough  her  name  is  not  recorded,  wherever  this  pathetic  story  is  recited,  there 
ehall  tier  kindly  offices  to  the  dying  Rachel  be  remembered.  Chosen  to  assist 
Rachel  in  her  bodily  struggle,  she  was  likewise  helpful  to  Bachel  in  ber  soura 
conflict  Sympathising  with  the  sufferer  in  her  pain,  she  soaeht  to  minister  com- 
fort to  the  drooping  heart  in  its  despondency.  They  who  tend  the  sick  and  dying 
should  be  tender  in  their  feelings  and  hopeful  in  their  words,  as  well  as  skilful  and 
gentle  in  their  acte.  3.  The  aepartmg  mother.  Though  Racbers  child  was  born, 
Bachel  beraelf  died  ；  in  which  were  some  circumstances  of  sadness,  as  (Y\  that  it 
happened  on  a  journey, ― "  in  the  way  to  Ephrath/' ~ and  near  its  end ― "  there  was 
but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath,"  where  it  is  likely  Jacob  had  intended  to  rest  a 
while  for  Rachel's  convenience  ；  (2)  that  it  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  her  confine- 
ment, death  in  child-bed  being  a  comparatively  rare  experience  in  the  bistory  of 
mothers,  though,  considering  the  severity  of  the  ordeal,  it  is  a  special  mercy  that  anT 
mothers  survive  ；  and  (3)  that  it  removed  her  from  her  newly-born  eon,  tlan  which 
no  greater  grief  can  agitate  a  dying  mother's  heart,  and  the  thoagfat  of  which  per- 
haps gave  added  poignancy  to  the  bitter  anguish  with  which  she  Darned  her  child 
Ben-oni ~ the  son  of  my  sorrow.  Yet  in  Rachelf8  death  were  certain  elements  of 
gladness,  as  (1)  that  she  died  in  the  presence  of  ber  husband,  Jacob  being  by  ber 
coach  to  catch  her  latest  breath  ；  (2)  that  8he  died  not  before  abe  ^ive  him  another 
son,  to  be  to  him  whom  abe  loved  *  Benjamin,  though  to  herself  Ben-oni  ；  and  (3) 
that  she  died  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality,  her  soul  departing  to  the  better 
country,  even  an  heavenly.  4.  The  bereaved  husband.  (1)  Cheering  the  drooping 
heart  of  his  dying  wife.  This  is  probably  tho  correct  view  to  be  Uken  of  what 
otherwise  interpreted  cannot  fail  to  seem  strangely  inconsistent— J acob's  naming1 
Rachers  child  Benjamin,  the  son  of  my  right  hand,  the  son  of  my  affection,  of  my 
prosperity,  a  token  of  good  hope  and  happy  fortune,  while  Rachel  called  him  Ben* 
oni.  "  In  vain  the  broken-hearted  father -" refusing  to  take  in  the  terrible  fact  pass- 
ing under  his  eye— determined  to  be  sanguine  to  the  last,  and  let  no  evil  omen  touch 
eiUier  mother  or  child ― whispers  hope  m  the  dull  ear  of  death t  and  welcomes  the 
last  pledge  of  an  undying  love  as  no  "  son  of  sorrow,"  but "  the  son  of  the  ri^ht 
hand "  (Candlbh).  (2)  Burying  the  lifeless  body  of  his  beloved  spouse,  which 
doubtless  he  womd  do  with  reverent  affection  and  with  heart-felt  mourning.  (3) 
Erecting  a  pillar  above  her  lonely  gnrve » to  demonstrate  his  afEection  for  ber  who 
slept  beneath,  to  show  that  though  sbe  lay  not  in  the  family  tomb,  she  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  to  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  an  ancestress  or  Israel 

II.  The  sik  of  Reuben.  1.  The  enormity  of  Reubm'%  wickedness.  The  act 
which  he  committed  was  that  of  incest,  since  Bilhah  had  been  the  wife  of  Jacob. 
It  was  a  sin  punishable  by  death  under  Moses*  law  (Levit.  xviii.  8),  and  ench  a  sm  as 
should  not  be  named  among  Cbristians  (1  Cor.  v.  1).  It  is  not  likely  that  Bflhah  was 
innocent  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  certain  that  Reuben  was  guilty  of  heinous  transgress 
8ion.  2.  The  tmpreuion  it  produced  on  Jacob.  "  Israel  heard."  We  may  «oppljr 
the  hiatus  by  saying,  (1)  with  inexpressible  ^rief  ―  grief  that  a  son  and  wile  of  nis 
should  have  committed  such  a  bornble  iniquity  ；  (2)  with  bitter  shame »~ was  this  to 
be  the  epd  of  all  Godf0  mercies  to  his  house,  and  of  all  bis  efEorto  to  piously  direct 
bis  household  ？  (3)  with  silent  Bubmission,  as  recognising  God，8  hand  in  tho  dis- 
pensation. More  bitter  and  crushing  was  tiiis  last  stroke  than  the  death  of  Baobel 
or  eren  the  ravishment  of  Dinah  ；  and  Jacob's  silence  under  it  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  silence  of  devout  resignation : —— "  I  was  dumb,  because  thou  didst  it" 

III.  Thb  death  of  IsAAa    1.  He  was  spared  to  $ee  his  8<m*s  return*    "  Jacob 
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came  unto  Isaac  his  father  unto  Mamre "  at  least  a  connderable  period  before  bis 
death.  According  to  calculations  (vide  Exposition),  Isaao  survived  the  sale  of 
Joseph  thirteen  years.  Hence  Jacob's  coming  home  roust  have  taken  place  while 
Isaac  had  yet  many  years  to  live.  It  is  a  mercy  which  God  does  not  grant  to  all, 
to  see  their  children  and  their  children's  children  around  them  before  they  die.  2. 
He  was  privileged  to  reach  a  good  old  age.  "  The  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred 
and  fourscore  years."  Piety  has  a  special  tendency  to  prolong  life  (Pb.  xxxiv.  12), 
while  the  wicked  live  not  half  their  days  (Ps.  lv.  23).  3.  He  toas  favoured  with  a 
peaceful  and  a  blessed  end  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  enoet,  and  died,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people."  See  Homily  on  the  death  of  Abraham  (ch.  xxv.  8).  4.  He  was 
honoured  toUh  a  decent  and  respectful  funeral,  "Eeau  and  Jacob  buried  hiin." 
They  laid  him  beside  his  ancestral  dust  in  the  family  burying-place  of  Machpelah, 
where  already  slept  the  lifeless  bodies  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  awaiting  the  resurrec- 
tion, while  his  spirit  went  to  company  with  theirs  in  the  better  country,  even  an 
heavenly. 

Learn ― 1.  That  bereavements,  like  the  rest  of  life*  8  afflictions,  are  of  God's 
ordering,  both  as  to  time,  place,  and  manner.  2.  That  in  human  families  tbey  who 
are  roost  beloved  are  frequently  removed  first.  3.  That  the  eick  and  dying  should 
be  ministered  to  with  sympathy  and  tender  attention.  4.  That  good  men  should 
love  their  wives  when  living,  and  remember  them  when  dead.  6.  That  faith  should 
always  try  to  see  the  bright  light  of  blessing  in  the  cloud  of  earth's  afflictions.  6. 
That  worse  calamities  majr  overtake  a  saint  than  bereavements.  7.  That  pious 
obildren  do  not  cast  off  their  parents  in  old  age. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOU8  AUTHORS. 


Vers.  16—29.  These  family  records  mingle  well  with  the  story  of  God's  grace, 
lie  mother's  u  Benoni   is  the  father^  "  iemamin."   Out  of  tiie  ptdn  and  the 


The  mother's  %%  ISmonx"  is  the  fathers  "  JSenjc 
bereavement  sometimes  comes  the  consolation, 
sorrow  is  the  tale  of  human  love.   But  there  is 


A  strange  blending  of  joy  and 
higher  love  which  may  draw  out 
the  pure  stream  of  peace  and  calm  delight  from  that  impure  fountain.  Jacob  and 
Esau  were  separated  in  their  lives,  but  they  met  at  their  father's  grave.  Death  is  a 
terrible  divider,  but  a  uniter  too.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  great  mystery,  on  the 
borders  of  an  eternal  world,  in  the  presence  of  those  tears  which  hnman  eyes  weep 
for  the  dead,  even  when  they  can  weep  no  other  tears,  the  evil  tilings  of  envy,  hatrea, 
revenge,  alienation  do  often  hide  themselves,  and  the  better  things  of  love,  peace, 
brotherhood,  amity  come  forth.  Jacob  was  with  Isaac  when  he  diea,  and  Ewi  came 
to  the  grave.— -R 


§  10.  THB  GBNEB1TION8  OF  ESAU  (CH.  XXXVI.  1— XXXVII.  1). 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Vw.      Vow  theM  are  the  genmtions 

ch.  ii  4 ;  t.  lt  kc)  of  Ssan, ― Hairy 
ch.  xxv.  25)--w]|i«h  is  Edom— Red 
t  ch.  xxv.  80). 
Vert.  2,  8.— Ssau  took  hit  wiT6f  (the 
expression  refers  in  thif  place  not  to  the 
marriage,  but  to  the  removal,  of  his  wiTcs)  of 
th»  daughtori  of  Canaan  ；— t.  e、  who  were  of 
the  dangnters  of  Canaan  (vide  ch.  xzvi.  84) ~ 
Adah—"  Ornament,"  "  Beauty  "  (Gesenitu)  ； 
the  name  alio  of  one  of  Lamech'a  wives  fcf. 
ch.  iv.  19)— th«  daughter  of  Hon ― "Oak" 
(OMeniuB}— the  Hlttito,  and  Aholibamah— 
" Tent  of  the  High  Place"  (Gesenins^the 
daughter  of  Anali—"  Answering"  (QeMnius) 


—the  dm 

though, 


hter i.  e.  the  grand-daiigliter, 
_  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan, 

e'read^tht  mm,  m  in  yer.  24  (Geieniiia, 
―       et  Zibeom— "  Co- 

0;  "Wild,"  "Robber" 
HlTitt;  and  Batliemath  ᅳ" 
ig"  (GeaeniiiB)  ― Ishmaal's 
»  ©"WMjotk— "  Hi^i  Pkoe  " 
The  difference  between  thk 
account  and  that  previously  given  (ch.  zxvi 
34  ；  zrriiL  9)  will  appear  at  a  glance  by 
setting  die  two  listi  of  wives  in  pmllel 
eolumm: ― 

1.  Judith,  daughter  1 .  Aholibamah, dangh-* 
of  Been  the  Hittite.    ter  of  Anah,  daugh- 
ter of  Zibeon  the 
^Hiyite. 


daughter,  ii 

(Geroniiis). 
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2.  Adah,  daughter  of 
£l<m  the  Hittite. 


； liter,  sis- 

loth. 


2.  Bashemath,  daoffli' 
terofElonthemt- 
tite. 

8.  Mthalath»  daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael,  sis- 
ter of  KelNgolik. 
The  two  lists  agree  in  saying  (1]  that  Esau 
had  three  wiTes,  (2)  that  one  or  them  was 
the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  (3)  that 
another  of  them  was  Ishmael'a  daughter,  the 
sister  of  Nebajoth,  and  (4)  that  the  name 
of  one  of  them  was  Bashemath.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  is  greatest  in 
respect  of  the  fint  wife,  who  appears  With 
a  different  name  and  a  different  parente^ 
in  the  two  lists  ；  while  with  reference  to  toe 
second  and  the  third  wives,  it  is  only  the 
difference  of  name  that  requires  to  be  ac* 
counted  for.  Now  since  the  two  lists  belong 
to  the  so-called  Elohistic  docament  (Tuch, 
Bleek,  Stahelin,  Davidson,  d  ali€)t  the 
hynothesis  most  be  discArded  "that  the 
Hebrew  text,  though  containing  several  im- 
portant coipcidences,  evidently  embodies  two 
accounts  irreconcilably  different"  (KaliBch)— 
*  conclusion  which  can  only  'be  maintained 
by  ascribing  to  the  author  the  most  absolute 
literary  incompetenoe.  Equally  the  coinee- 
ture  most  be  set  aside  tbat  the  two  lists 
refer  to  different  persons,  the  second  three 
beinff  names  of  wives  which  Esau  took  on 
the  detease  of  the  first  The  solutions  that 
aDpear  most  entitled  to  acceptance,  though 
all  are  more  or  less  coniectiiraL  proceed  upon 


 ^   I  upon 

the  supposition  that  Esau  haa  only  three 
wives,  or  at  most  four.  1.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  Esau  had  not  more  than  three  Wiyes,  it 
is  only  needful  to  presume  that  each  of  them 
had  two  Damea,  a  not  nnnsnal  circnmstance 
in  Oriental  countries  (Rosenmttller,  Haver- 
pick) one  of  them,  probably  that  contained 
in  the  preaent  list,  bestowed  on  the  occasion 
of  marriage  ；  and  that  Anah,  the  father  of 


vered  certain  hot  springs  while 
father's  asses  (Hengstenberg) 
Keil,  £urtz)  ―  the  peculiari^r  that  in  one 
place  (ch.  xxvi  84)  he  is  styled  a  Hittite,  in 
another  (ch.  xxxvi.  2)  a  Hivite,  and  in  a 
third  (ch.  xxxvi  20)  a  Horito,  being  ex- 
plained by  the  conjecture  that  the  first  was 
the  generic  term  for  the  race,  the  second  the 
specific  designation  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
taird  the  particular  name  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  to  which  he  belonged  (Keil, 
, , '  Speaker's  CommesUry^.  2.  Another 
tion  gives  to  Esau  four  wives,  by  aup- 
og  Judith  to  have  died  without  issue 
(Murphy,  Jacobus),  or,  in  consequence  of 
being  childless,  though  still  living,  to  have 
been  passed  over  in  sileuce  in  tue  former 
genealogical  register  (Quarry),  and  Aholiba- 


mah  to  have  been  the  fourth  partner  whom 
£uu  espoused.  The  Samaritan  Ternon 
reads  Mabalath  for  Bashemath  in  the  second 


Eaan 


oU8ed.     The  Samarii 


▼ernon 


listy  which  it  rewdf  as  an  error  of  tran- 
scription (W.  L.  Alexander  in  Eitto's  'Cyclo- 
pedi*')»  while  others  think  that  Adah  hM 
been  written  by  inadvertence  for  Bashemath 
(Inglis)  ；  but  sach  conjectaret  are  as  unnece*- 
sarv  as  they  are  manifestly  arbitraiy. 

Vers.  4f  6.  ―  And  Adah  bare  to  Stau 
Xliphu;— "Th6  Strength  of  God"  (G«ae. 
niti8)  ；  flifterwards  the  name  of  one  of  Job's 
ftienda  (Job  ii  11 ;  iv.  1 ;  xr.  1)— and 
BMhrautth  bare  Eenel  ；—"  The  Friend  of 
God ,'  (Gosenitis)  ；  the  name  of  Moses'  iather- 
in-Uw  (Exod.  ii  18>— and  Aholibftmmh  bar* 
Jonih,—'1  Collector fc  (Fiirat,  Lange)  ；  "whom 
God  hastens "  (Gesenim)  ；  afterwards  the 
name  of  a  son  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  zL 
19) ― and  Jaalam,  ―  "  wliom  God  hides  " 
(Gesenius)  ；  "  Ascender  of  the  Mountains  " 
(Fiiret)~"tlid  Xorah:—" Baldness"  (Fiirat, 
Gesenius)  ；  the  name  of  a  fkmlly  of  Levites 
and  singers  in  the  time  of  David  to  whom 
ten  of  the  psalms  are  ascribed—  these  are  ihm 
•ons  of  Emu,  wMoh  were  born  unto  him  in 
the  land  of  Canaan—not  necessarily  imply- 
ing that  other  sons  were  bora  to  him  in 
Eaom,  bat  rather  intimating  that  all  his 


_  Were  born  before  he  left  the  Holj 
Land. 

Ver.  6. —And  Ssau  took  Uf  wivM,  and 
hit  sons,  And  hit  daughter!,  and  «11  Um  per- 
•onf  (literally,  souls)  of  hit  hoiife,  and  his 
eattte  (mihneh),  an4  aU  hit  Wits  (ftc^i- 
mah\  And  all  his  rabltanoe  (literally,  all  his 
acquisitions),  wMeh  lie  had  got  in  the  lmnd 
of  Canaan;  and  went  iAto  tho  country— 
literally,  into  a  land;  not  U  r^c  rnc  ), 
or  in  aUerdm  regionem  (Vulgate),  but  either 
into  the  land,  sc.  of  Seir  (Keil),  or,  taking 


apart  (Murphy,  Lftnge)--from  tiie  of— 
or,  on  account  of  (Koaenmiiller,  Ealisch) ― 
hia  brother  Jaoob. 

Ver.  7. ~ For  their  riohei  were  more  than 
that  they  might  dwell  tog«tker  ；  and  tht 
land  wherein  they  were  ftrangm— literally 
qf  their  wanderings  (cf.  ch.  xxriiL  4  ；  zxxni 
1) 우 ootdd  not  bear  then  beoante  of  their 
oattle*  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
Jacob  was  established  in  Canaan  before  Esau 
removed.  t  Eaau  may  have  recognised  the 
impossibility  of  two  so  rich  ana  powerful 
chieftains  as  himself  and  his  brother  occupy- 
ing Canaan,  .and  may  have  retired  befon 


Ja^b  actually  took  possession  (Keil,  Inglis). 

기 Hi  dwelt  Stan  " 
(ch.  xxxii.  8  ；  Deut  ii.  6  ； 
Ssan 


Ver.  8.— Thnt  dwelt  Staa  in  mount  8«ir 

xxxii.  8  ；  Deut  ii.  6  ；  Josh.  xxiv.  4) : 
,u  is  Sdom  (vide  ch.  xxv.  30).  The 
obyions  continuation  of  this  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  ch.  xzxvit  1,  so  that  vera.  9—40 
are  parenthetical  iu  their  character  ；  but 
whetner  originally  written  by  Moses^  or 
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inserted  by  a  late  redactor,  as  some  main- 
tain, may  legitimately  be  regarded  as  an 
open  qneation. 

Ver.  9.— -And  th«sa  are  th%  genmrations 
of  Smu ᅳ "the  repetition  of  this  clause 
shows  that  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
diversity  of  anthorahiD,  or  a  very  distinct 
piece  of  composition  "  (Murphy) ~ the  fttthar 
of  the  Edomitei  (i.  e.  the  founder  of  the 
Edomitish  nation)  in  mount  8eir. 

Vers.  10—12. ― Theie  are  the  namet  of 
Smu'i  Mm  ；  Sliphai  tho  ion  of  Adah  the 
wife  of  Emu,  Hanoi  the  aon  of  Basliemath 
the  wife  of  Emu  (vide  ver.  4).  And  the 
■ons  of  Eliphai  were  Vonuui,— the  name  was 
afterwards  given  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Jer.  xliz.  and  borne  by  one  of  Job's 
frienda  (Job  li  11) ~^ Omar, ― "  Eloqnent " 
(Geeeniua),  "  Mountain-dweller  "  (Furst) ~ 
Zepho, ― "Watch-tower"  (Oesenius)  j  called 
Zephi  in  1  Chron.  L  86 ― and Gatam, ― "their 
touch "  (Oeseniiu),  "dried  up"  (Fiirst) ~ 
and  Xenai ~ "  Halting  "  (GeMnius).  And 
Timna  ~"  "  Restraint  (Geseniiis,  Fiirst, 
Murphy)— wai  concnbinB—pilgash  (vide  ch. 
xvi.  3  ；  xxv.  6)— to  Slipliai  Ssaa'a  aon  ； ᅳ 
perhaps  given  to  him  by  Adah,  so  that  her 
children  were  reckoned  Adah's  (Hughes)^— 
and  the  bare  to  Sliphai  Amalek— "  Inhabit- 
ant of  the  Valley/'  or  "Warrior"  (Fiirst); 
"  a  nation  of  head-breakers "  (Lange)  ； 
"Labouring"  (GesenioB,  Murphy).  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  founder  of  the 
Amalekite  pation  who  attacked  Israel  at 
Horeb  (Eeil,  Kalisch,  Murphy),  though  by 
•       〜  Michaebs,  Fiirst)  these 


others  (Gosenins,  J 
•       •  ^arded 

tioneX  in  cli.  xiv.  7  m  having  existed  in  the 


have  been  regai 
chiefl;  • 


w  primitive  people, 

on  the  grounds  that  Amalek  is  men- 


days  of  Abraham,  and  that  Balaam  calls 
Amalek  the  first  of  nations  (Numb.  xziy. 


20)  ；  but  the  fhvt  may  simply  be  a  prolepsis 
hile  the  second  allndes  not 
but 

.  drci 
that  it  was  the  firat  heathen  tribe  to  attack 


(Hengstenbei^),  wl 
"*'       lauity  of 

(Kalwch),  or  to  the 


to  the  antii 
its  po^ 


of  the  nation,  bat  either  to 
 :am8tance 


Israel  (KeU).  TheM  (including  Eliphaz  for 
the  reason  specified  above)  were  tht  tons  of 
Adah  EMa'a  wife. 

Ver.  18.  ― And  these  are  the  toni  of  Beael; 
HaliaUL, ᅳ Nachath,  "Going  down" ― and 
Zerfth^ ~« or  Zerach,  H  Rising  "  ― SJuunmah, 
― " Wasting "  (Gesenius,  Murphy)  ；  "fame," 
"  Renown  ,r(Fiirst)— and  Misiah  ：— "Trepi- 
dation "  (Geaanius)  ；  "Fear,"  "Sprinkling" 
(Murphy)  ；  if  from  mcuaz,  "  Fear,"  if  from 
nazah,  "  Joy"  (FtLrst)— these  were  the  aons 
of  BMhemath  Emu's  wife. 

Ver.  14.— And  theie  were  tlie  toni  of 
Abolibamah,  the  daughter  of  An»h  th« 
daughter  of  Zibeon,  Smii'i  wife  {vide  ver. 
2) :  and  she  bare  to  Smq  Jevih,  and  Jaalam, 
and  Korah  (vide  rer.  5). 

Vert.  15,  16.— Thefe  were  dokM  of  the 


•out  of  Eian.  The  D%fi^^,  derived  pro- 
bably from  하^,  to  be  familiar,  whence  to 
join  together,  or  amocUte,  were  Edomite 
and  Horite  phylarchs  or  tribe-leaders,  t)yt- 
ftovfe.  (LXX. ),  cliieftains  of  a  thousand 
men  (Gerlach).  At  a  later  period  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  Jewish  chiefs  or 
governors  of  the  Restoration  (Zech.  ix.  7  ； 
xii.  6).  The  aont  of  Bliphai  the  flrttborn 
wm  of  Ssaa;  duke  Teman,  daka  Omar, 
duke  Zephot  dnka  Xenat  (vide  on  ver.  11), 
dvke  Xorah, ― inserted  here  probably  by 
clerical  error  from  ver.  18  (Kenmcott, 
Tnch,  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Murphy, 
Quarry),  and  accordingly  omitted  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  Version,  though 
still  retained  by  Onkelos  and  the  LXx., 
and  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  genuine- 
ness explained  by  some  as  the  name  of  a 
nephew  of  Eliphaz  (Junius)  ；  of  a  son  by 
another  mother  (Ainsworth)  ；  of  a  son  of 
Eorah  (ver.  18)  by  the  widow  of  Timna  (1 
Chron.  i  86),  who,naving  died  without  issue, 
left  his  wife  to  his  brother  (Michaelis)  ；  of 
some  descendant  of  Eliphaz  by  intermarriage 
who  8ubseqn«ntly  rose  to  be  the  head  of  a 
clan  (Kalisch),— dnke  Oatem  (vide  ver.  11), 
and  duke  Ajnklek  (vide  ver.  12)  ：  these  are 
tke  dnkes  that  came  of  Sliphai  in  tho  land 
of  Sdom  ；  these  were  the  sons  of  A^ah. 

Ver.  17.— And  theM  are  the  som  of  Saael 
Smu,,  aon;  duke  Jfahath,  duke  Ztrah, 
doke  Bhainmab,  duke  Xioah :  these  are  tht 
dokei  that  came  of  Eenel  in  the  land  of 
Sdom;  these  are  the  aons  of  BMhemath 
Smu'b  wife  (vide  on  rer.  13). 

Ver.  18. —And  these  are  the  toni  of  AhoU- 
bamah  Eiaa's  wife;  daka  Jenth^  duke 
"alam,  duke  Korah :  these  were  the  dukes 
that  came  of  Aholibainah  the  daughter  of 
Anmh,  Ssan's  wiU.  In  the  two  previoiu 
inatancea  it  is  the  grandsons  of  Ebblu  that 
become  the  allupbim  or  heads  of  tribes, 
while  in  this  it  is  the  sons,  which  Haver- 
nick  regards  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  (vide 
« Intro£,，  §  20). 

Ver.  19.  "ᅳ Thete  are  tlie  Mmi  of  Ssav,  wlio 
is  Sdom,  and  these  are  their  dvke« 

Vera.  20,  21.— TheM  are  the  toai  ef  Sair 
Horito,  who  inhabited  the  Umd.  The 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Idumea  were  Horites 
[vide  ch.  xiv.  6),  of  whom  the  ancestor,  Seir 
("Rugged"),  either  aave  his  name  to,  or 
i  name  from,  the  district  in  which  he 
lived.  Though  ultimately  driven  out  by  the 
Edomitea  (Dent  ii  12),  they  were  probably 
only  gradually  dUposseaaed,  and  not  nntil  a 
portion  of  them  had  coalesced  with  their 
conquerors,  as  Esau  himself  had  a  Horite 
wife,  AhoUbaimUi,  and  his  son  Eliphas 
Horite  oonenbine  of  the  name  of 
They  were,  as  the  name  Horite,  from  w«w 
hole  or  cavern,  imports  a  race  of  troglody 
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or  c*vb  men,  who  dwelt  in  the  sandstone  and 
limestone  caves  with  which  the  land  ofEdom 
abounds.  The  cave  palaces,  temples,  and 
tombs  that  have  been  excavated  in  Mount 
Seir  are  still  astonishing  in  their  grandeur. 
Lotan, ― " Wrapping  up,'  (Gesenins) ~ and 
Shobal,  ―  "  Flowing  "  (Gesenins )  ―  and 
Zibeon,  and  Anah  (this  Anah  was  the  ancle 
of  the  Anah  mentioned  in  ver.  25),  and 
IMihon, ― "  Gazelle  "  (Oeaenras,  Piirst) ― and 
Bser, ― "  Treasure  "  ((Jesenias) ― and  Diiliaii : 
―  same  as  Dishon  (Gesenius,  Furet)  ； 
"  Threshing"  (Murphy)— thm  are  the  dukes 
of  tho  Horitei,  the  children  of  Seir  in  the 
land  of  Edom> 

Ver.  22.— And  tiie  children  of  Lotaa  wm 
Hori ~~ the  name  of  the  tribe  (ver.  20) ― and 
Hemam  :— or  Homam  (1  Chron.  i  39)  ； 
"  Deatrnction  "  (Gesenins),  "  Commotion  " 
(Ftirsty  Murphy)— «ad  Lotan's  luter  was 
Timna— probably  the  ooncubine  of  Elipbaz 
(ver.  12). 

Ver.  28.— And  the  eldldren  of  ShoM 
were  these;  Ahran, ~ or  Alian  (1  Chron.  L 
40)  ；  "  Ui^just "  (Gesenins),  "Lofty"  (Fiirst, 
Murphy)— and  Manfthath, ― "  £est "  (Oese- 
nias}— Hand  EbaL ― '*  Stripped  of  leaves  " 
(Gesenius,  Murphy)  ；  "  Bare  Mountain  " 
(Fiirst) ― Shepho, ― or  Shephi  (1  Chron.  i. 
40);  "  NiUceaDess"  (Gesenius)— and  Onain » 
"  Strong  "  (Gesenius). 

Ver.  24.— And  these  are  the  ehildren  of 
Zibeon  ；  both  Ajah, ― "  Screamer"  (GeseniuB) 
― and  Anah  ： ― the  father-in-law  of  £sau 
(ver.  2)— this  was  that  Anah  that  found  the 
mnlei  in  the  wilderneis,— neither  invented 
the  procreation  of  mules  (Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi, 
Lutner,  Cahrin,  Willet,  Clarke,  iinsworth, 
kc),  since  does  not  agnify  to  invent, 

but  to  light  upon  or  discover  (Kcil),  and 
there  were  no  horses  at  that  time  in  those 
regions  (Michaelis),  and  it  is  not  said  that 
Anah  was  feeding  his  father's  horses  and 
aases,  but  only  asses  (Roaenmiiller)  ；  nor 
overcame  the  giants  (Onkelos,  Samaritan, 
Bochart)}which  would  have  required  D 하 D、K 
(ch.  xir.  5  ；  Deut  ii  11)  ；  nor  found  out 
salt  water  (Oleaster,  Pererius),  a  useful  herb 
(Mais),  or  'lafitiv  as  a  proper  name  (LXX.)  ； 
but  diBCoyered  the  warm  springs,  the  Hirai 
\ty6fttvov,  D^P.\  being  now  generally  taken 
to  mean  aquce  ccdlidcB  (Vulgate,  Dathius, 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenbcrg,  Eeil, 
Kalisch,  Murphy),  of  which  there  were  vari" 
ous  in  tbe  vicinity,  as,  e,  g. ,  the  springs  of 
Callirrhoe  in  the  Wady  Zerka  Maein,  and 
those  ia  the  Wady-el-Ansa  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those  in  the  Wady 
Hamad  between  Eerek  and  the  Dead  Sea ― at 


Zibeon  hit  fkther. 

bad  is  said  to  haTe  been  dii 


he  fed  (literally,  in  his/eedina)  the  asset  of 
— -      "  le  whirlpool  of  I 

discovered  througb.  a 
hound  of  Charles  IV.  which  pursued  a  stag 


into  a  hot  spring,  and  attracted  the  honts* 
men  to  the  spot  by  its  howling"  (Keil  in 
loco  ；  cf.  Tacitus,  Oaist,'  8). 

Ver.  25. -And  the  children  of  Anah— the 
brother  of  Zibeon  (tbp.  20) ~ were  fheie; 
Billion, ― named  after  his  ancle  (ver.  21)— 
and  Aholibunah  th«  dan^bter  of  Anah. 
This  Aholibamah  was  not  JSsan's  wife,  but 
the  cousin  of  Esau's  wife's  father. 

Ver.  26.— And  these  are  the  ehfldren  of 
Biihon  ；— the  son  of  Seir  (ver  21)—! 
~» or  Amram  (1  Chron.  i.  41)  ； 
(GeseniuB)  ―  and  Ethban,  ―  c 
Reason,"  1 '  Understanding  w 
Intelligent,"  "  Hero  "  (Fiirst' 
~ the  same  as  Jethro  and  J] 
Superior  or  Excellent  One  " 
Murphy,  Lanee)— and  C 
inius),  "  Companion  M  (】 
27.— The  ehildren  of 
,, ― "Modest"  (Gesenius),  " Tender ， 
(Fiirst)— and  ZaaTaa，— "  Disturbed  "  (Gese- 
nius)— And  Akaa ᅳ  Jakan  (1  Chron.  i  42)  ； 
" Twisting"  (Gesenins,  Murphy). 

Ver.  28. ― The  ehildren  of  DUlua  «re 
these;  ITi,— " Sandy "  (Gesenins,  Fiirst) « 
and  Aran ᅳ"  WQd  Goat"  (Gesenius); 
"  Power,"  "  Strength  ，，  (Fiirst). 

Vera.  29,  80. ― Thtu  are  the  dnkat  that 
came  of  the  Horites  ；  doke  Lotaa,  duke  8ho- 
balt  dnke  Zibeon,  doke  Anak,  duke  DUhon, 
duke  Enr，  duke  Bishaa:  thaae  aie  the 
dnket  that  came  of  Hori,  among  (i&ther, 
according  to)  their  dokei  in  the  land  of 
8eir. 

Ver.  81.— And  these  (which  follow)  are 
the  Ungi  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  T~ 
before  there  reigned  any  (literallj,  before  this 


thMe; 


of  Israel.  1.  The  reference  to  Israeliti 
longs  in  this  place  has  been  explained  as 


evi^nce  of  post  -  Mosaic  authorship 


i  an 
(La 


reigning  of  a)  Buog  oytr  (or,  to)  tiie  c 
"  ""*     refer  " 

has  hi 

post  -  Mosaic  m  ， 

Clerc,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Bohlen,  et  alii):  or  at 
least  as  a  later  interpolation  from  1  Chron. 
L  43  (Eennicott,  A.  Clarke,  Lange),  but  is 
eafficiently  accounted  for  by  remembering 
that  in  cn.  zxxv.  11  kines  had  been  pro- 
mised to  Jacob,  while  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  Esau  (ch.  xxvii  40)  implied 
that  in  his  line  also  should  arise  ^ovemoi 
the  historian  being  understood  to  aay 


that 


the  historian  being  understood  to  say  that 
though  the  promised  kinss  had  not  yet 
arisen  in  the  line  of  Jacob,  the  house  of 


Esaa  bad  attained  at  a  somewhat  early  period 
to  political  importance  (Calvin,  Micnaelis, 
RosemniQIer,  Keil,  Ealisch,  Geriach,  Haver* 
nick,  and  othera).  2.  The  difficulty  of  find- 
ing room  for  the  dukes  (seven,  fonr  and 
three,  all  grandsons  of  Esau,  yen.  15— 19)f 
the  kin^s  (eight  in  number,  vera.  82— 89)f 
and  again  the  dakes  (in  all  eleven,  vera.  40 
13),  that  intervened  between  Esaa  and 
Moses  disappears  if  the  kings  and  dukes  ex- 
isted contemporaneously!  of  which  Exod.  xr. 
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15,  as  oompared  with  Numb.  xx.  14,  affords 
probable  evidence.  8.  As  to  the  character 
of  the  Edomitish  kings,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
was  not  a  hereditary  monarchy,  since  in  no 
ease  does  the  son  racoeed  the  father,  but  an 
elective  sovereignty,  the  kinn  being  chosen 
by  the  dukes,  allnphim,  or  phrlarcns  (Keil, 
HengBtenberg,  Ealiseh,  Gerlacn),  though  the 
idea  of  saecesaiye  orarpations  (Ltnge)  u  not 
without  a  measure  of  probaWlity. 

Ver.  82.— And  BeU  the  ton  of  Baor  (ct 
ch.  xSr.  2，  where  Bela  w  the  name  for  Zoar  ； 
and  Numb.  zziL  5,  where  Balaam's  &ther 
is  called  Beor,  whence  the  LXX  has  here 
BaXd«)  reigned  in  Edom  (as  the  firet  sove- 
reign) :  and  the  name  of  hit  eity  was  Dinlut- 
bah~~"  Concealment,"  or  "  Little  Place " 
(Fiiret)  ；  a  place  of  plunder  (Oesenins),  the 
dtuation  of  which  has  not  been  identified. 

Ver.  88. -And  Bela  dtod,  tmd  JoImW 
probably  meaning  "Dewrt,"  or  "  Shout  ** 
(Gesenius)  ；  identified  with  Job  (LXX., 
Augustine,  Ambrose) ―  an  opinion  which 
Michaelis  declares  to  be  intignis  error,  nec 
histcrieus  solum,  Bed  et  (/rammaticue,  Jobab 
bemgderiyed  from  the  root  (vide 4  SuppL/ 
p.  40)  ；  the  name  of  a  region  of  the  Jok- 
tanite  Arabs  (ch.  x.  29)— the  ion  of  Zerah 
(who  may  have  been  the  duke  Zerah  men- 
tioned in  yer.  17,  and  is  here  described  by 
the  territDry  over  which  he  ruled  as)  of 
Boorah ᅳ • "  Fort M  (GMenins)  ；  afterwards  an 
important  citar  of  the  Edomites  (Isa.  zzzir. 
6  ；  lxiii.  1  ；  Jer.  zUz.  18)  ；  still  to  be  traced 
in  El-Btuaireb,  a  village  and  castle  in  Arabia 
Petraa,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  by 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  fRobinson,  vol.  iL  pp. 
670.  571  ；  Gesenius,  'Lex.,'  p.  135 ;  Porter 
in  ditto's  '  Cyclopedia  V-rtigned  in  hin 
stead— literally,  under  him,  i  e.  in  succes- 
sion to  him. 

Ver.  84.— And  Jobab  died,  and  Hnfham ― 
Hoshai  ；  "  Haste  •'  (Gesenius)— of  th»  land 
of  Temaai  (a  province  in  Northern  Idnmea, 
with  ft  city  Teman  which  has  not  yet  been 
discovered)  reigned  In  his  ftMd. 

Ver.  86.— And  Hntham  died,  and  Hadad 
― "  Shouting/'  e.  g.  for  joy  (Oesenins)  ； 
whence  "Conqueror"  (Fiiret) 다 the  ion  of 
Bddtd,  ―  "  Sepwution  ，，  (Gesenius)  ―  who 
'  ich.  xxv.  2)  in  the  field 
87),  reigned  in  hit 
i  of  liis  city  was  Ayith 
eniu8),  "  Twisting  "  (Mur- 
> "  (Fiirst).  An  attempt 
,  lohlen)  to  identify  this 
monarch  with  the  Edomite  of  the  same  name 
who  rose  against  Solomon  (1  Kings  zi  14)  ； 
but  (1)  this  Hadad  was  not  of  royal  blood, 
whil6  Solomon's  contemporary  was  ；  (2)  this 
Hadad  wm  a  king,  whue  Solomon's  aidver- 
•ary  wob  only  a  pretender  ；  (3)  this  Hadad 
was  a  conqueror  of  the  Midianites,  while  in 
Solomon's  time  the  Midianitea  had  vanished 


of  Moab  (1 
stead:  and  tho 

― "Rains "  (G 
phy),  "Hut-Vi 
has  been  made 


6  ；  and  ot 
md  Eeil  in 

ftdSunlah ― 


w  nberg,  'On  the  Genu 
Penteteucli/  voL  ii  diuert 
Hayernick's  'Introd.,'  §  20. 
loco). 

Ver.  86.— And  Hadad  ditd,  and  I 

"Covering,"  "Garment,"  (Ocseoiiis,  Fiirst, 
Murphy)— of  Masrekah— "  Vineyard  "  (Ge- 
aeniiu) 느 nigned  in  hii  "mUL 

Ver.  87.— And  Sainlah  died,  amd  Sud— 
"  Asked "  (Gesenius) ~ of  Behoboth  by  the 
river— Eehoboth  (literallT,  tride  maces)  of 
the  Biver  is  so  called  to  distingaisn  it  from 


the  Aahnrite  settlement  of  the  same  name 
in  ch.  z.  11  (Rosenmuller),  though  by  some 
it  is  identified  with  Rehoboth  Ir  (Ainsworth). 
If  the  river  spoken  of  be  the  Eaphratet 
(Onkelos,  Eeil,  Kalisch),  then  it  is  probably 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  Erraehabi  or  Racfaa- 
beh  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chaborat  (Eeil)9 

nahar 

w  „  the  aite 

will  be  uncertain ― reigned  In  hii  "mUL 
Ver.  S8.— And  8anl  died,  and  Baal-lLaim 

― "  Lord  of  Benignity  "  (GeseniuB)— the 
 »H86  " 


beh  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chaborat  ( 
though  the  river  may  be  some  small 
in  Ic  lomea  (Lange),  in  which  case  tl 


of  Aehbor ― 、 
in  hii  itaad. 

Ver. 


1  Mouse  "  (Gesenins) ~ roigm 


diiB) » the  ion 
ins) ~ roiffiied 


of 


■on 

Aehbor  died,  and  Hadtr— Hadad  (1  Chp 
l  50) » reigned  in  hit  ttead :  and  tlie  nam* 

of  hii  eity  was  Pan;— Pai  (1  Cbron.  L  60)  ； 
"  Bleating"  (Geseniua),  "Yawning"  (Ftirrt), 
with  which  accords  ^oywp  (LXX. )— uid  hif 
will's  name  was  Melietabel* ~ "  Whom  God 
benefits  M  (Gesenius)  ——  tke  danghtor  of 
Hatred,  ―  "  Pushing  "  ( Gesenius )  ―  tlit 
daughter  of  MewAab— "  W^ter  of  Gold" 
(Oesenins).  That  the  death  of  this  king, 
which  a  later  chronicler  records  (1  Chron.  l 
51),  is  not  here  mentioned  by  the  historian 
is  commonly  regardedJRosenmuller,  H&ver- 
nlck,  Hen^tenbOTg,  Keil,  Kalisch,  H  edit) 
as  a  proof  that  he  waa  then  alWe,  and  that 
in  act  he  wts  the  king  of  Edom  to  whom 
Moses  sent  ambassadors  requesting  permiasion 
to  paas  through  the  land  (Numb.  xx.  14). 

40—48.  —And  th«M  are  the  namat  of 
iket  that  came  of  Smu*  iMOording  to  thair 
afUr  their  plaoes,  by  their  names. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  and 
the  ensuing  verses  contain  not  a  second  list 
of  dukes  who  rose  to  power  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  preceding  monarchical  institutions 
(Berthean,  Ainsworth,  Patrick),  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  list  of  dukes,  which 
had  simply  been  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis 
about  the  kings  (Bnah)  ；  but  either  an  enu- 
meration of  the  hereditary  phylarch8  who 
were  coutemporaneous  with  Hadarf  and  in  all 
probability  rormed.  his  council  (Mdrphy^  or 
a  territorial  catalosae  of  the  districts  in  which 
the  original  allapnim  who  Bpiang  from  Esau 
  '      tbeir  sorer 


(rers.  15—19)  exercised 


sorereignty 
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(KoH,  Emluch,  Lange,  1  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary ').  Ihikt  Tiswah,  ― according  to  the 
explanation  just  given  this  should  perhaps 
be  read  duke  of  Timnah  =  Amalek,  whoie 
mother  was  Timna  (Lange),  but  thia  is  con- 
jectural― duke  Alrah, ― or  of  Alrahy  or 
Aliah,  closely  allied  to  Alvan  (ver.  28>— 
d«k»  (of)  J«th«th,— 11  NaU"  (Gesenioa), 
"Subjugation"  (FOrat)— duke  (of)  AlMlibt- 
mah, ― vide  yer.  2  ；  perhaps  Esau's  wife  as 
well  as  Eliphajs's  concubine  gave  her  name 
to  the  diitrict  over  which  her  son  ruled— 
duke  Elah,—"  Strength  "  (Fiirst),  "Tere- 
binth "  (Murphy)— dnk«  Piaon,— probably 
equal  to  Pimon,  dark  (Oesenius) » dnke  Xbjum 
(vide  ver.  11),  dnke  Teman  (ver.  16),  iuk» 
Mibirnr,— "Fortress,"  "Strong  City"  (Gese- 
niiis) dnke  Magdiel,  ― "  Prince  of  God  " 
(Oesenius) « dnke  Irain "  Citizen  "  (Oese- 
niot) ~~ thete  be  Um  dnkM  of  Edom,  AoeOrd' 
ing  to  thtir  habiUtionf  (t.  e.  their  capit&ls, 
or  districts)  in  the  Umd  of  their  peiMtdoiii. 
The  word  seems  to  indicate  an  independent 
sovereignty  within  their  respective  provinoes 
or  principalities.   He  is  Bfkm  the  father  of 


fh«  BdomitM.  The  clauw  is  equivalent  to 
nying,  This  Esau  (already  referred  to)  wm 
the  ancestor  of  these  Edomitea. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Ver.  And  Jaeob  dwalt  in  th«  Uai 
wbcrein  hit  fkther  wu  a  itnaffer  (Hterallj, 
inthe  land  of  the  sqfourningM  of  kU  Jather^ 
in  the  land  of  Oanaan.  Tlus  verse  is  not  the 
commenoement  of  the  enfainff  (Eeil^  Kaliaeh, 
LaDge,  kc)t  but  the  ooticltiduig  sentence  of 
the  preaent,  section,  the  adyeraative  particle 
1,  oorretpouding  to  the  of  the  UtJL,  in- 
troducing a  contrast  between  Esau,  who  dwelt 
in  Mount  Seir,  and  Jacob,  who  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  the  following  vene  be- 
ginning the  next  division  of  the  book  with 
the  customary  formula,  "These  are  the 
generations "  (LXX.,  some  MS.,  Qaarrj, 
p.  528).  Bosenmuller  less  happily  connects 
the  present  verse  with  ch.  zxzr.  29  ；  the 
Vulgate  b^ins  the  next  section  with  ver.  3. 
A  similar  (uvision  of  renes  to  that  proposed 
will  be  fband  in  c\l  txv,  11, 


HOMltETICa 

Ch.  zxxvi.  1 xxzvii.  1. ― The  last  of  the  house  of  Hmu.  I.  Thb  iokoval  of 
Esau's  housb  from  Canaan.  1.  A  complete  removal.  "  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  all  the  persons  of  his  house,  and  his  cattle,  and  all  his 
beastoj  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ；  and  went 
into  a  land  apart  from  the  face  of  his  broker."  2.  A  necessary  removaL  Two 
things  rendercKl  the  withdrawal  of  Esau  from  Canaan  imperative (1)  that  which 
was  patent  to  Esau^s  sense,  viz.,  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  too  strait  to  afford 
accommodation  to  two  so  powerful  chieftains  as  his  brother  and  himself  ；  and  (2) 
that  which  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  Esau's  faith,  viz.,  that  the  decision  of 
Divine  providence  was  a^ailist  him,  and  that  the  land  belonged  to  Jacob.  Hence 
for  this  twofold  reason  his  retirement  from  Canaan  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
account  of  his  brother.  3.  A  peaceful  removal.  Though  in  one  sense  coropulsoiy, 
in  another  aspect  of  it  Esau，8  departure  was  voluntary.  Instead  of  disputing  pos- 
session of  the  land  with  his  brother,  which,  humanly  speaking,  he  might  have  done 
with  some  considerable  hope  of  success,  he  quietly  ceded  what  perhaps  he  saw  he 
could  not  ultimately  retain.  Still  it  was  to  his  credit  that,  instead  of  wrangling 
with  Jacob  about  its  present  occupation,  he  peacefully  withdrew  to  the  wild  mountain 
region  of  Seir.  A  permanent  removal.  Esau  established  his  settlements  altogether 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  never  again  appeared  as  a  claimant  tor  its 
possession,  leaving  it  finally  in  the  free  and  undisputed  ownership  of  Jacob.  Hence, 
while  it  is  said  that  "  Esau  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir,"  it  is  appropriately  added  by  the 
historian,  in  concluding  the  present  section,  "And  Jacob  dwelt  in  t|ie  land  wherein 
his  father  was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

II.  Thb  development  of  Esau's  house  in  Edom.  1.  A  numerous  race.  Though 
Esau's  sons  were  not  so  many  as  those  of  Jacob,  yet  his  descendants  developed  into 
a  people  mnoh  more  rapidly  than  did  those  of  Jacob.  This  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  Uie  circumstaoce  Uiat  they  were »~ 2.  A  mixed  race,  having  obviously  incorporated 
amongst  themselves  a  portion  at  least  of  the  original  Horites,  whose  land  they  appro- 
priated, and  whose  political  life  they  appear  to  have  adopted.  Then  it  is  apparent 
that  they  were— 3.  An  aristocratic  race.  At  the  time  of  their  invasion  by  the 
Esahites,  the  cave-dwellers  of  Mount  Seir  had  attained  to  something  like  a  settled 
government  by  means  of  alluphim,  phylarchs,  or  tribe  princes,  each  of  whom 
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enioyed  a  sort  of  independent  sovereignty  ；  and,  as  has  often  happened  since,  though 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  more  powerful  Canaanitish  tribe,  tbey  succeeded  in  impo8- 
ing  on  their  oonqaerore  their  own  political  institutions.  No  fewer  than  fourteen  of 
Esau's  grandsons  became  reigning  dukes  m  the  country.  Still  further,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  were— 4.  A  progressive  race.  The  impulse  towards  a  national 
life  thus  communicated  by  the  Seirites  does  not  appear  to  nave  exhausted  itself  by 
eimply  the  formation  of  small  independent  principalities,  which,  as  civilisation 
advances,  are  alwa>8  felt  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength  to  the 
country  whose  social  and  political  unity  is  thus  broken  up,  and  which  eventually 
call  for  the  reverse  process  of  a  unification  of  the  different  fragments,  whether  by 
free  confederation  or  by  imperial  subordination.  In  the  case  of  the  Edomites  the 
phylarchs  were  succeeded  by  kings,  whether  elective  monarchs  or  foreign  usurpers 
cannot  be  determined,  though  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  among  inteipreters  is 
in  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis.  And  then,  finally,  they  were ~- 5.  An  exiled 
race  ；  that  is  to  say,  though  sprung  from  the  soil  of  Canaan,  Aey  developed  outside 
its  limits Jacob's  family  alone,  as  the  Heayen-appointed  heirs,  remaining  within  the 
borders  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Learn ― 1.  That  God  is  able  to  bring  about  his  purposes  in  peaceful  ways  when 
he  so  denreth.  2.  That  natural  men  often  exemplify  great  virtues  in  their  conduct. 
3.  That  abundance  of  wealth  is  frequently  a  cause  of  separation  among  friends.  4. 
That  political  greatness  is  tnuch  more  ^adily  Attained,  by  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, than  spiritual  pre-eminence.  5.  That  a  nation's  advancement  in  civilisation 
ib  no  certain  guarantee  of  its  continuance.  6.  That  in  nature,  as  well  as  grace,  the 
first  is  often  last,  and  the  last  first.  7.  That  the  heirs  of  the  covenai^t  are  certain  in 
the  long  run  to  obtain  the  inheritance. 

BOMItlES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  B.-^Emu  separata  from  Jacob.  I.  God  bbquires  entire  DBVOTEDNESfi  Aim 
faith.  Edom  is  allied  to  the  true  kingdom,  but  is  not  one  with  it.  We  may  keep  in 
mind  the  relationship  between  the  descendants  of  the  two  brothers,  that  we  may  learn 
the  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the  true  heirs  of  the  blessing. 

II.  The  true  believers  set  apart  by  special  grace.  The  rest  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  follows  the  course  of  the  one  family  in  whose  midst  the  ark  of  the  c&venant, 
as  it  were,  was  already  resting,  where  was  (1)  the  revelation  of  God  and  ^2)  the 
'nI  manifestation  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  which  should  come  forth  (3)  the 
among  the  peoples,  the  kingdom  among1  the  kingdoms,  the  Goshen  in  the 
the  seed  of  life  in  the  world  of  death. ― R. 

Ver.  31. ᅳ Delay  infulfilment  of  GocTsprotniselt.  Between  two  stages  of  the  history 
of  the  covenant  family  stands  the  genealogy  of  Bsan's  descendants.  The  text  sug- 
gests a  contrast  between  their  course  and  Uiat  of  the  family  of  Jacob.  On  the  death 
of  Isaac  Esau  departed  from  Canaan  with  family  and  possessions  (cf.  ch.  zxvii. 
40).  The  desert  and  the  valleys  of  Seir  were  more  attractive  than  quietness  of 
Canaan.  Prosperity,  such  as  he  cared  for,  attended  him.  Among  his  family  we  read 
of  dukes,  or  heads  of  tribes,  and  of  kings.  And  what  of  the  line  of  promise  ？ ~ kings 
foretold  to  them  (ch.  xvii.  6;  zxxv.  11).  Yet  while  kings  were  reigning  in  Edom, 
Israelites  were  slaves  in  Egypt  or  wanderers  in  the  desert.  Is  God  stack  to  fulfil  his 
word?  (1  Pet.  iii.  4\  This  is  often  a  trial  to  believers  (Pa.  lxxiii.  3).  But  God's 
•  ，  tnough  '         — "  " 


Eromiee  ol  a  Saviour  fulfilled  (ch.  iii.  15  ；  Gal.  iv.  4)  ；  and  still  we  wait  for  the 
ord,8  return.   The  same  truth  appears  in  nature.    Great  and  precious  things  are  of 
slow  growth  (cf.  Mark  iv.  5). 

Doctrinal  lessons: ― 1.  Delay  serves  for  the  trial  and  strengthening  of  faith.  Faith 
arrows  by  enduring  trial.  Mark  how  often  the  faith  of  eminent  saints  has  been  tried. 
Without  faith  we  cannot  please  God  ；  for  faith  believes  God's  truth  and  love,  and 
embraces  his  will    Unbelief  charges  God  with  untruth  (ch.  iii.  4 ;  1  John  v.  10). 
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Even  in  believers  a  leaven  of  unbelief  may  be  at  woric  Trials  are  sent  to  cause  faith 
to  deTelop  into  other  graces  (Jtunee  i.  2.  What  springe  up  quickly  is  apt  to  fade 
quickly  (ct  Exod.  iii.  11  with  Haggai  L  2).  Dapper  leet  what  teemu  to  be  faith  ba 
merely  feeliog.  8.  The  time  that  seems  so  long  is  not  mere  delay,  but  preparation. 
While  the  need  lies  in  the  earth  a  process  is  going  on,  though  unseen,  without  wMch 
the  perfect  plant  could  not  be  formed.  Compare  the  expreMion,  "  the  fulness  of 
time  ，，  (Gd.  iv.  4)，  and  the  way  in  which  all  prerioos  hifitory  prepared  tho  way  for 
the  coming  of  Christ.  These  Iossodb  apply  equally  to  God,8  dealii^s  with  the  world 
and  witli  individuals. 

Practical  Uwnu  >— 1.  Encouragement  if  disheftrtened  bj  slow  progress  of  Chrism 
kingdom:  much  labour  among  the  heathen  with  litUe  apparent  result  ；  or  many 
efforts  at  home,  yet  ungodliness  not  checked.  We  have  promises  (Isa.  lv.  11;  1 
Cor.  xv.  68).  In  his  own  time  God  will  make  them  good.  2.  In  like  manner  if  oar 
own  striving  for  personal  holineaB,  or  for  good  of  others,  9eeaM  to  have  little  suceem. 
We  require  the  training  of  disappointment  to  check  pride  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  and  God 
will  see  to  the  result  (GaL  tL  9).  3.  To  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  bat  instnimente  in 
the  Lord's  hand  (1  Cor.  iii  6).  Every  work  to  be  performed  "  looking  unto  JeeoB  "* 
(2  Cor.  xii  10).— M. 

§  11.  Thb  Generations  of  Jacob  (ch.  xxxvii.  2— l.  26). 
EXPOSITION. 


1.  Haying  disposed.  In  the  preceding 
section,  of  the  line  of  Esau  by  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  historical  development  during  the  two 
and  a  half  centuries  intervening  between  the 
founding  of  the  Edomite  empire  by  Esau's 
withdrawing  to  Mount  Seir,  and  the  days  of 
Hoses,  the  namtiTe  rererta  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  the  story  of  which, 
after  having  suffered  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion, it  likewise  carries  forward  to  the  same 
point  of  rest,  vix.,  to  the  period  of  the  aojoorn 
in  Egypt  Commencing  with  a  glance  at 
the  inner  &mily  life  of  the  patriarch  at 
Mamre  in  the  vale  of  Hebron,  where,  on 
Teturning  from  Pftdan-aiam,  he  had  finally 
established  himself  beside  his  aged  and  bed- 
ridden father  Isaac,  it  recites  the  tragic  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  sale  of  Joseph  by 
his  brethren,  after  which,  first  rehearsing  the 
further  wickedness  of  Jacob's  sons  in  the 
matter  of  Tamar,  it  pursues  his  eventful 
oareer  from  the  moment  of  his  entering  Egypt 
at  a  slaTe  in  the  household  of  Potiphar  to 
tiie  time  when,  arrayed'  in  fine  linen  and 
decorated  with  a  golden  necklace,  he  rode  in 
the  seeond  state  chariot  as  Phaiuoh'a  prime 
minister  and  ruler  over  all  the  land.  Then, 
detailing  the  various  circumstances  arising 
firom  the  famine  which  led  to  hi£  discovery 
of  his  brethren,  it  endB  by  describing  the 
descent  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  into  Egypt  and 
their  settlement  in  Goshen,  the  death  of 


Jacob  after  deliyeriog  his  last  prophetic 
blessing  to  his  sons,  and  finally  the  decease 
of  Joseph  himself  at  the  age  of  110  yeaiB, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  the  saboeqnent 
narratiTe  in  Exodos,  haying  lost  their  pro- 
tector at  the  Court,  and  a  dynastic  chango 
baring  taken  place  upon  the  throne,  of  Pha- 
raoh, the  sons  of  Isnel  gradually  sank  into 
oppressive  and  exhausting  bondage. 

2.  By  those  who  repudiate  the  Moaaio 
authorship  of  Genesis  the  present  section  is 
▼ariouBly  distributed  among  the  allied  can- 
didates for  the  honour  of  its  composition. 
Beyond  the  ascriptdon  of  ch.  xxxriiL  to  the 
Jehoyist,  there  is  the  most  complete  absence 
of  unMiimitj  among  partitionists  as  to  whom 
the  different  portions  are  to  be  assigned 
Ch.  rrxvii  2—86,  which  Tuch  declares  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Elohist,  Bleek  affirms  to 
have  been  tampered  with  by  the  JehoTist, 
while  Davidson  divides  it  between  a  younger 
Elohist,  the  Jehovist,  and  a  sabsequeni 
redactor.  Ch.  xzxix.  is,  according  to  Dayid- 
Bon,  almost  ezolusiyelj  the  oompodtioa  of 
the  Jehovist  ；  while,  aooording  to  Bleek,  it 
has  proceeded  nearly  entire  from  the  pen  of 
the  Elohist,  and  Tuch  divides  it  pretty  evenly 
between  the  two.  Tuch  again  thinks  that 
chs.  xL ― L  have  been  supplied  by  the  funda- 
mental document,  and  Bleek  recogniaea  alter- 
ations by  the  hand  of  the  suppkmenter  ；  but 
Davidaon  Apportions  most  of  them  to  the 
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Jehovist,  giring  the  fragments  that  remain 
to  the  younger  ElohiBt  and  the  late  re- 
dactor. The  insafflcient  oliaiacter  of  the 
grounds  cm  which  «uch  awrignmentt  are 
made  will  be  noted  in  the  opposition  ；  in 
the  mean  time  the  remark  ia  pertinent  that 
their  veiy  diversity  u  one  of  the  strongest 
indirect  proofs  of  the  Mosaic  anthonhip  of 
the  entire  composition. 

Ver.  2.  ― These  are  the  geiimtiont  of 
Jacob.  The  opening  of  a  new  section  (cf. 
ch.  iL  4  ；     1,  Joseph, "ᅳ the  son  of 

Bachel,  and  born  in  Padan-aram  (ch.  xxx, 
24) ~~ being  lerenteen  years  old,— literally, 
a  son  of  seventeen  years,  thus  making  Jacob 
108— wm  feeding  the  floek  with  his  breth- 
ren;~ literally,  was  shepherding;  not  his 
brethren  (Bnsn),  but  witn  his  brethren,  in, 
or  among,  the  flock  ―  and  tKe  lad  was ― 
lad,  cetate,  moribus  et 
ionium  estate  sed  et 
most  probably  de- 


among, 
literally,  and  he 


innocentia  (Lyra),  non  tantum  estate  sed  et 
ministerio  (Poole),  but  _ 
signed  simfuy  as  a  note  of  his  age.  Jfere- 


rius,  following  the  Vulgate,  connects 
clause  with  what  precedes  ；  Odvin,  DatMus, 
Lan 혹 e,  Murphy,  Kalisch,  and  others  conjoin 
it  with  the  words  that  follow  ；  the  LXX., 
Willet,  RotenmiiUer,  Eeii,  Ainsworth,  Buah, 
kc  regard  it  as  a  parenthetical  statement ― 
with ― not  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant 
(Vatablus)  or  of  a  ward  (Ealisch),  but  of  a 
companion— the  iom  of  Bilhah,  and  with 
the  tons  of  Zilpah,  his  flttlier'i  wiyei.  With 
these  rather  than  the  sons  of  Leab,  as  be* 
in^  leas  supercilious  and  haughty  than  the 
children  of  the  first  wife  (Lawson),  or  as 
being  less  opposed  to  him  than  they  (Lange), 
or  more  probably  as  being  nearer  to  his  own 
age  than  they  (KeU),  or  perhaps  as  having 
b«en  brought  more  into  contact  with  the 
handmaids  children,  and  in  particular  with 
those  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  who  may 
have  been  to  him  &s  a  mother  after  Rachel  s 
doath  (Boeenmiiller).  And  Joseph  brought 
onto  his  (rather,  their)  fltther  their  evil 
nport  Not  aecusavii  fratrts  suos  apud 
patrem  crimin$  peuimo  (Vulgate),  or  Karri' 
rtyxap  ^yov  woviipdp  wpoc  Iapa^X  rdv 
waripa  abrAv  (LXX.),  as  if  Joseph  drew 
down  upon  himself  their  calummoot  re- 
ports, but  carried  to  his  father  an  evil  re- 
port concerning  them  (Kalisch)  ；  not  informed 
nim  of  what  ne  himself  saw  of  their  evil 
deeds  (Lawson),  though  this  need  not  be 
excluded,  bat  repeated  the  n^,  or  fama, 
always  of  a  bad  character  (Roaenmiiller), 
which  was  circulating  in  the  district  respect- 
ing them  ᅳ  malos  rumore*  qui  nUnncU  de 
its  tpctrgdxmtur  (Dathins)  ；  ᅳ  the  noon 
being  derived  from  an  onomatopoetic  root, 
333,  signifying  to  go  alowly,  or  to  creep 
»boat 


Ver.  3.— How  (literally,  and)  Israel  loved 
Joseph  more  than  all  hii  ehildren  (literally, 
9on$)t  beoanie  he  was  tli«  ton  of  his  «M  ag» 

—literally,  a  9on  of  old  age  Cwhb)  he  to  him  ; 
not  a  son  possessing  the  wisdom  of  advanced 
years  (Onfeelos),  but  a  son  born  in  his  old 
ase  (BosenmiUler,  Ken,  Kalisch,  4t  alii), 
which  was  literally  true  of  Joseph,  since  he 
was  born  in  his  father's  ninety-fint  jear.  Yet 
&s  Joseph  was  only  a  year  op  two  jonnger 
than  the  children  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  and 


Zilpah,  uid 
as  Benjamin  was  Btill  later  born  than  he, 
the  application  of  this  epithet  to  Joseph  haa 
been  explained  on  the  ground  that  Bei^junia 
was  at  this  time  little  more  than  a  child 
(KeU),  and  had  not  much  come  into  notice 
(Murphy),  or  perhaps  waa  not  born  when 
this  portion  of  the  nmrratiye  was  <»rigiiially 
written  ('  Speaker's  Commentary ')  ；  or  that 
Joseph  had  obtained  the  name  before  Ben- 
jamin's birth,  and  that  it  had  clang  to  him 
after  that  event  (Inglis).   JosephoB  ('  Ant ,' 


ii.  2,  1)  gives  another  reason  for  Jacob's 
partiality  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  t 
statement  in  the  text,  viz.,  the  beauty  of  ] 
 j       -：-i  '  v-' — -*nd,  itd  rt  ri)i 


the 

.  of  his 

person  and  the  yirtae  of  his  mind, 
rov  oii/iaroc  tirfivuav,  Kai  Std  <(p<ri)c. 
And  he  made  him  a  eo*t  of  many  eolonrt 
>~ literally,  a  coat  {kUhmsth,  from  kathan, 
to  cover  ；  vide  ch.  iii  21)  of  ends  (Keil, 
Lange),  t.  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles, 
and  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists,  and 


T.  Lewis,  Wordsworth)  ；  hence  a  variegated 
garment,  Yiro»v  wotKtkoq  (LXX.),  tunica 
pclymita  (Vulgate),  a  coat  of  many  colours 
(Murphy, '  Spe  aker's  Commentary ') .  "  Such 
gannents  are  represented  on  some  of  the 
monuments  of  £g]rpt.  At  Beni-Hassan,  for 
example,  there  is  a  magnificent  excavation 
forming  the  tomb  of  Pihrai,  a  military  officer 
of  Osirtasen  I.,  in  which  a  train  of  foreien 
captives  appears,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
JeDH8ite8,  an  inscription  over  one  person  in 
the  croup  reading,  *'  The  Chief  of  the  Land 
of  the  Jebu8ite6.H  The  whole  of  the  cap- 
tives are  clad  in  parti-coloured  garments, 
and  the  tonic  of  this  individual  in  particular 
may  be  called  "a  coat  of  many  colours' 
(Thornley  Smith,  'Joseph  and  his  Times/ 
p.  12).  It  has  been  supposed  that  Jaoob'a 
object  in  conferring  Uiis  distinction  on 
Joseph  was  to  marK  him  out  as  the  heir 
to  wnom  the  forfeited  birthright  of  Reuben 
(1  Chron.  1)  was  to  be  transferred  (Kurtz, 
Lnnge,  Gerlach,  Bush,  Wordsworth, '  Speaker's 
Commentary/  kc.)  ；  but  the  historian  only 
mentions  it  as  a  token  of  affection,  such  as 
was  customary  in  those  times  for  princee  to 
bestow  upon  their  subjects,  and  parents  on 
their  cliildren  (vide  Thornley  Smith,  'Joseph 
and  his  Times/  p.  11).    Roberts  says  tne 
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same  thing  is  still  done  among  the  Hindoos, 
crimson,  purple,  and  other  colours  beins 
often  tastefully  sewed  together  for  beautiful 
or  favoured  children  {vide  ( Oriental  Illus- 
trations,' p.  48). 

Ver.  4.— And  whmk  (literally,  and)  hit 
brethren  law  that  their  father  loved  him 
more  than  all  hit  brethren,  they  (literally, 
and  they)  hated  him,— as  Esau  hated  Jacob 
(ch.  xzrii  41  j  cf.  ch.  xlix.  23)— and  eonld 
not  tpaak  pefteably  nato  him— literally,  they 
were  not  able  to  ipeak  of  him  for  peace,  I  e. 
they  could  not  aadresa  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  wish  him  well  ；  they  could  not  offer  him 
the  customary  salutation  of  Shalom,  or  Peace. 

Ver.  5.— And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream 
(in  which,  though,  as  the  sequel  phows,  in- 
tended as  a  Divine  communication,  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordin- 
ary product  of  the  mind),  and  be  told  it  to 
hii  brethren: ― not  in  pride,  since  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Joseph  as  yet 
understood  the  celestial  origin  of  his  dream, 
but  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  (Ealisch, 
Murphy),  though  in  doing  so  he  was  also 
guided,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  but  still 
really,  by  an  overrulinff  providence,  who 
made  use  of  this  very  telling  of  the  dream  as 
a  step  towards  its  fulfilment  (Lawson)— and 
they  hated  him  J9t  the  more— literally,  and 
they  added  again  to  hate  him. 

Ver.  6.— And  he  laid  onto  them,  Se*r,  I 
my  yon,  thif  dream  whiob  I  haye  dreamed. 
Though  Joseph  did  not  certainly  know  that 
his  dream  was  supernatural,  he  tnaj  have 
thought  that  it  was,  the  more  so  as  dreams 
were  in  those  times  commonly  regarded  as 
meditima  of  Divine  communication  ；  and  in 
this  case  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  impart  it 
to  the  household,  and  all  the  more  that  the 
subject  of  it  seemed  to  be  for  them  a  matter 
of  peculiar  importance  In  the  absence  of 
information  to  the  contrary,  we  are  warranted 
in  believing  that  there  was  nothing  either 
sinful  or  offensive  in  Joseph's  spirit  or  manner 
in  making  known  his  dreams.  That  which 
appears  to  have  excited  the  hostility  of  his 
brethren  was  not.  the  mode  of  their  commu- 
Xiication,  but  the  character  of  their  contents. 

Ver.  7.  —For  (literally,  and),  behold,  we 
were  binding  sheaves— literally,  binding 
things  bound,  i  e.  sheaves,  alumim,  from 
alamt  to  bind  ；  the  order  of  the  words  and 
the  participial  form  of  the  verb  indicating 
that  the  speaker  describai  the  vision  as  it 
appealed  to  his  mind  {vidt  Ewald,  'Heb. 
Synt.  ，'  §  842)— in  the  field,— literally,  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  ；  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Jacob  was  not  a  mere  nomad, 
but  curried  on  agricultural  operations  like  his 
father  Isaac  (ch.  xxvi.  12)— and,  lo,— "  the 
nn,  as  repeated  in  his  narration,  shows  that 
he  bad  a  presentiment  of  something  great " 


(Lance)— my  tbeaf  ame,  and  alto  stood 

•  itself 
id,  behold, 

out,  i 

nnee—t.  e.  bowed  themselves  down  (cf.  ch. 


upright  (literally,  stood,  i 
upright,  and  remained  bo)  ；  and,  b 
•heaves  stood  round  about,  and 


e.  placed 
"  behold,  jour 
i  made  oM- 


xxiii.  7,  Abraham  bowing  to  the  Hethites) 
to  my  dieat  The  fulfilment  of  this  dream 
occuiTed  in  Egypt  (videch.  xlii  6  ；  zliiL  26  : 
xliv.  14). 

Ver.  8.— And  his  InretliMii  (who  had  no 
difficulty  in  interpreting  the  symbol's  signi- 
ficance) Mid  to  kun  (with  mingled  indignm- 
tion  and  contempt),  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign 
over  uf  1 ~ literally,  reipninqt  wiltthoureign  t 
i.  e.  wilt  thou  actually  reign  over  as  ？  the 


basis  resting  on  the  action  of  the  verb 
(vw&fEwald,  '  Heb.  Synt,'  §  312a)— or  alult 
thoa  indeed  have  dominion  orer  as  1  The 
form  of  expression  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 


preceding  slaose. 
the  more  (literally 


And  they  hated  him  j»t 

and  they  added  again 


to  hate  him)  for  [i.  e.  on  account  of)  him 
drMini,  and  for  (or,  on  account  of)  his 
words. 

Ver.  9.— And  be  dreamed  yet  another 
dream,  ―  the  doubling  of  the  dream  was 
designed  to  indicate  its  certainty  (cf.  ch.  xlL 
32)  ―  and  told  it  bif  brethrm,  tad  said, 
Behold,  I  have  dream«d  a  &nm  more  ；  and, 
behold,  the  inn  (K^^n,  the  minister,  from 
Chaldee  root  BTp5^,  the  pael  of  which  occurs 
in  Dan.  Tii  10)  and  the  moon  ―  DTp,  pro- 
bably, if  the  word  be  not  a  primitive,  the  cir- 
cuit-makor,  from  the  unused  root  np*  =： 
rnjj,  to  go  about  (Ftirst)  ；  or  the  yellow  one, 
from  nT  =  p^J,  to  be  yellow,  n  and  p  being 
interchanged  (Gesenius)  ―  and  tho  eUvea 
stan— rather,  eleven  stars,  D^pl2),  globes, 
or  balls,  from  to  roll  up  in  a  ball  {vide 
ch.  i  16)— made  oboisinee  to  m»— literally, 
boiving  themselves  to  me,  the  participles 
being  employed  ut  supra,  ver.  7.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Joseph  understood  this  second 
a  ream,  even  more  plainly  than  the  first,  to 
foreshadow,  in  some  way  unexplained,  his 
future  supremacy  over  nis  brethren,  who 
were  unmistakably  pointed  out  by  the  eleven 
stars  of  the  yision  ；  and  this  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  number  of  the  stara 
and  the  number  of  his  brethren  would  facili- 
tate the  inference  that  his  parents  were  re- 
ferred to  under  the  other  symbols  of  the  san 
and  moon.  In  tiie  most  ancient  symbolog 
Oriental  and  Grecian  as  well  aa  Biblic 
(Numb.  jadv.  17),  it  was  customary  to  a 


Hebrew  patriarchs,  who  constantly  lived  be- 
neath the  open  sky,  m»y  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  water-mark  attesting  the  historic  credi- 
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bility  of  this  page  at  least  of  the  sacred 
record  {vide  Havernick,  '  In  trod./  §  21),  in 
opposition  to  Bohlen,  who  finds  in  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  Joseph's  dreams  an  evi- 
dence of  their  unreality,  and  De  Wette,  who 
explains  them  as  the  onspring  of  bis  aspiring 
mind. 

Ver.  10.— And  \l%  told  it  to  his  fkther, 
and  to  hit  brethren— whom  it  manifestly 
concerned,  as,  for  the  like  reason,  he  had 
reported  the  first  dream  only  to  his  brethren. 
That  he  does  not  tell  it  to  nis  mother  maj 
be  an  indication  that  Bachel  was  by  this 
time  dead.  And  hit  &ther  rebuked  him, ― 
either  to  avoid  irritating  his  brethren  (Cal- 
vin), or  to  repress  ah  appearance  of  pride  in 
Joseph  (Lange,  Murphy,  Inglis),  or  to  ex- 
press his  owti  surprise  (Candlish)  or  irritation 
fEeil),  or  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  dream 
(Lawson),  which  he  further  demonstrated 
when  he  added—uid  Mid  onto  him,  What  is 
this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed  1  Shall 
I  and  thy  mother ~ (1)  "Rachel,  who  was 
neither  foi-gotten  nor  lost "  (Eeil),  who  may 
possibly  have  b«en  living  at  the  date  of  the 
dream  ('  Speaker's  Commentary though 
then  Josepa  could  not  have  had  eleven 
brothers  ；  who,  hems  d^aa,  was  referred  to 
in  order  to  show  the  ittiposaibllity  of  its  ever 


being  folfilled  (Kalisch,  Pererius)  ；  or  (2) 
Leah,  as  the  chief  mistress  of  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Willet,  Hughes,  Inglis)  ；  or  (8)  Bilhah, 
Hachel'iB  x^aid,  who  had  probably  acted  as 
Joseph's  mother  after  Rachel's  death  (Jewish 
interpreters,  Grotius,  and  others)  ；  or,  what 
seems  more  probable,  (4)  the  term  "  mother" 
is  hei'e  introduced  simply  for  the  sake  of 

S'ving  completeness  to  the  symbol  (Enrtz, 
urpny)— and  thy  brethren  indeed  oome 
to  bow  down  onrselvdf  to  thee— Joseph's 
brethren  ultimately  did  so  in  Egypt  (ch.  xli. 
6)  ；  Joseph's  &ther  practically<aid  so  when 
lie  recognised  Joseph's  greatness  and  de- 
pended on  him  for  support  (ch.  xlvii.  12). 
It  is  certain  that  Leah  died  before  the  immi- 
gration to  Egypt  (ch.  xlix.  31),  and  it  can- 
not be  determined  Whether  Bi&ah  or  Zilpah 
went  to  Egypt ~~ to  the  e&rth.  Jacob  seems 
here,  by  intengifying  Joseph's  language,  to 
resent  tne  claim  which  it  conveyed. 

Ver.  llk— And  Ids  brethren  entied  him* 
The  verb  KJ^  (unused  in  Eal)y  to  become 
red  in  the  face,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren  revealed  itself 
in  scowling  Iooks.  But  hif  father  obienred 
the  Mtying— literally,  htpt  the  word,  iitn'i- 
gritrt  to  prjfia  (L^A.)*  C£  Dan.  vii.  28; 
Luke  ii.  61. 


HOMILETIC8 

Vera.  2—  1  l.^Joseph  in  his father's  house.  I.  Joseph  employed  with  ms  bbbthben, 
1.  With  them  in  the  sense  of  as  well  as  them.  That  is  to  say,  Joseph  no  more  than 
the  other  sons  of  his  father  was  trained  to  indolence.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
educate  their  children  in  some  useful  and  honourable  calling.  Even  when  not 
required  for  procuring  daily  bread,  it  is  of  advantage  as  a  means  of  withdrawing 
one  from  temptations  which  would  otherwise  beset  him,  while  it  largely  enhances 
the  enjoyment  of  existence,  and  enables  one  to  contribute  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Adam,  Noah.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  even  Laban,  all 
brought  up  their  donfl  to  honest  toil.  2.  With  them  in  tks  sense  qf  like  them.  That 
is,  he  was,  as  they  had  been  before  him,  instructed  in  the  business  of  a  husbandman 
and  shepherd.  There  is  evidence  that  Jacob  combined  the  callings  of  an  agricul- 
turist as  well  as  sheep-farmer,  and  trained  his  boys  to  sow  and  reap  and  bind  sheaves 
as  well  as  tend  the  flocks  and  herds  on  his  estate.  From  this,  however,  it  were  wrong 
to  argue  that  all  the  children  in  a  family  should  be  trained  alike,  or  put  to  learn  the 
same  craft  or  profeesion.  In  Jacob's  day  and  Joseph's  there  was  little  choice  of 
openings  for  young  men  who  had  aspirations  above  the  crook  or  the  plough.  But  in 
these  times  the  avocations  of  men  are  as  diverse  as  their  gifts  ；  and  in  all  respects  it 
is  better ― more  beneficial  to  society  at  lar^e,  and  more  advantageous  for  the  indi- 
vidual<~ that  a  wise  discrimination  be  exercised  by  parents  and  guardians  in  selecting 
spheres  of  labour  for  those  dependent  on  or  intrusted  to  them  that  shall  be  suited 
to  their  ^ifts  and  tastes.  3.  With  them  in  the  eense  qf  beside  them.  Joseph  accom- 
panied his  brethren  when  they  tended  the  flocks  or  reaped  the  ripened  grain,  and  in 
particular  associate <1  himself,  for  reasons  suggested  in  the  Exposition,  with  the  sons 
of  Bilhah  and  Zilpaht  It  was  a  privilege  which  Joseph  enjoyed  that  he  did  Dot 
need  to  go  from  home  to  learn  his  traje  ；  and  doubtless  Josepn's  amiable  disposition 
would  make  the  society  of  bis  fathers  sons  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  company 
of  strangers. 

II.  Joseph  pbsfebred  above  his  brbthb&n.   1.  By  his/ather*   (1)  The  ground 
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of  Jacob's  partiality  for  Joseph.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob's  old  age.  However 
this  expression  may  be  explained  (vide  Exposition),  the  amount  of  it  seems  to  be 
that  Joseph  bad  come  to  gladden  Jacob's  heart  after  a  considerable  period  of  wait- 
ing, and  at  a  time  when  Jacob  was  beginning  to  feel  himself  an  old  man.  Hence 
more  than  to  any  of  his  other  children  Jacob1 8  affections  went  out  to  the  firstborn 
of  Rachel,  and  this  afiEection  could  not  {ail  to  strengthen  after  Rachel* s  death.  It 
is  just  possible  also  that  it  was  kept  alire  and  fcwterad  bjr  a  reminiscence  of  Rachel^ 
beauty,  which  he  saw  reproduced  in  the  well-proportioned  frame  and  finely-cut 
features  of  the  crowing  lad.  Anyhow,  Jacob's  ionanera  for  Joseph  was  palpable  ； 
and  without  affirming  that  it  was  right,  it  may  at  least  be  contended  tiiat  it  was 
natural,  the  more  especially  when  Joseph's  piety  is  contrasted  wfth  the  notorious 
wickedness  of  Jacob's  other  sons.  (2)  The  exhibition  of  Jacob's  partiality  for 
Joseph.  Many  parents  who  find  themselves  in  Jacob's  rituatioD,  drawn  to  one  child 
more  than  another  in  their  families,  make  an  effort  at  least  to  conceal  a  preference 
which  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  cannot  bat  feel  to  be  justifiable.  Bat  Jacob,  with 
a  sad  lack  of  prudence,  displayed  his  superior  estimation  of  RachePs  son  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  rich  and  valuable  coat  of  ends  or  pieces  (vide  Expoeition).  Aa 
might  have  been  expected,  such  a  mark  of  preference  was  distasteful  to  his  other 
children,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Joseph's  superior  character,  might  have  been 
morally  hurtful  to  Joseph  himself.  As  it  was,  it  was  no  kindness  to  Joseph,  bat 
only  a  foolish  gratification  to  Joseph's  father.  2.  By  Qod.  Joseph  was  bonoared  to 
receive  dreams  prophetic  of  his  future  greatness.  The  first,  the  dream  of  the  bow- 
ing sheayes,  was  a  Divine  foreshadowing  of  bis  advancement  above  his  brethren  ； 
and  th«  second,  thd  dream  of  the  nodaing  orbs,  of  his  elevation  above  all  the 
membere  of  his  family.  Even  had  they  not  concerned  himself  at  all,  to  have  been 
made  the  recipient  of  Divine  communications  was  an  honour  ；  much  more  when  these 
commnnications  related  to  bis  own  exaltation.  This  preference  of  Joseph  was  un- 
questionably gracious,  but  it  was  also  natural  (1  Sam.  li.  30) 

III.  Joseph  hated  by  hib  brethren,  1.  The  catue  of  their  hatred.  This  was ~ (1) 
The  superior  place  which  he  enjoyed  in  their  father's  affection  (ver.  4).  Parents  may 
here  observe  the  danger  of  cberbiLing,  and  especially  of  manifesting,  a  preference  of 
one  member  of  the  family  above  anotner.  Unless  in  very  exceptional  circamstances, 
all  are  equally  entitled  to  a  father's  care  and  a  mother's  love.  (2)  The  superior  piety 
he  displayed  above  themsehres.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  actors  in  the  Shecfaemite 
and  Dothan  tragedies  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  religion.  Certainly  they  were 
not  looked  upon  as  exemplary  characters  by  uiose  who  bad  the  misfortune  to  live 
beside  them.  Out  of  their  father's  sight  they  shook  oft  any  little  restraint  which 
his  presence  may  have  inspired.  Their  scandalous  behaviour  became  the  talk  of 
eveiy  neighbourhood  they  coanced  to  visit  ；  and  Joseph  bearing  it,  as  in  duty  bound, 
reported  it  to  Jacob.  Not  that  the  mere  reporting  of  it  at  home  would  much  concern 
these  reckless  youths.  Possibly  it  would  exasperate  their  minds  against  their  brother. 
But  tbe  thing  which  would  incense  them  most  would  be  the  disinclination  which  he 
showed  to  ran  with  them  into  the  same  excess  of  riot  (3)  The  superior  honour 
he  received  from  God.  The  brethren  clearly  enough  understood  the  areams  to  con- 
tain a  prognostication  of  Joseph's  future,  else  why  did  they  allow  themselvep  to  be- 
come inflamed  with  anger  on  account  of  a  fooHah  boy's  fancies  ？  At  least  they 
believed  Joseph  regarded  them  in  this  light,  and  they  hated  him  on  that  account,  i 
The  progress  of  their  hatred.  (1)  They  omitted  to  give  him  the  customary  salutation 
of  Snalem.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  man  declines  to  exchange  friendly  greetings  with 
his  neighbour,  and  much  more  with  his  brother.  ^2)  They  passed  on  to  deep  and 
bitter  hatred.  They  bated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams  and  his  words.  Evil 
passions  have  a  tendency  to  grow,  and  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Ob$taprindpiis. 
(3)  They  envied  him  ；  tne  fierce  malignity  of  their  enraged  spirits  burning  in  their 
bosoms,  stifEusing  their  countenances  with  ominous  looks  iad  angry  scowls  and 
generally  expressing  itself  in  dislike,  irritation,  and  aDtioyance.  3.  The  end  of  their 
Mired.  It  was  impossible  that  the  gathering  storm  should  continue  long  without 
bursting.  All  things  mundane,  evil  as  well  as  good,  strive  after  completeness. 
"  Lust,  when  it  hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin :  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death  ，  (James  i  15).    Hence,  "  whosoever  bateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer" 
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(1  John  iii.  15)  ；  initially  in  thought,  and  ultimately,  granting  time  and  opportunity, 
in  deed.  The  murderous  feeling  of  Joseph's  brettien  very  speedily  fouDd  occasioii 
to  become  the  fratricidal  act. 


Ch.  xxxvii— 1%«  representative  man.  Jacob  may  be  said  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground from  this  time  until  his  parting  benediction.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  repre- 
sented in  Joseph  and  his  histoiy.    The  main  points  in  this  chapter  are ― 

I.  God's  distinguishing  grace  to  Joseph,  separating  him  from  his  brethren  in 
character,  in  his  fathers  affection,  in  the  meti^od  of  his  life,  in  the  communications 
of  the  Spirit  Joseph  is  the  type  of  the  believer,  faithful  to  the  covenant,  amongst 
both  the  Canaanititdi  heathen  and  the  unfaithful  children  of  the  covenant,  the 
patriarchs. 


II.  THB  WQBKINO  OP  EVIL  PAS8ION8  AND  MORAL  IMPURITT  BROUGHT  TO  A  CLIMAX 
THROUGH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOD'S  GRACE  IN  THB  INDIVIDU1L.    Jo86ph  brOUffht  the 

evil  report  to  Jacob.  Joseph  dreamed.  Joseph  was  evidently  both  in  himself  supe- 
rior to  his  brethren  and  more  favoured  by  God.  That  is  the  old  story ~ the  daia 
spirit  developed  by  contact  with  the  Abel  spirit.  A  time  of  special  grace  in  always  a 
time  of  special  wickedness  and  judgment.  Witness  the  adVent  of  the  Lord,  the 
Befonnation  period,  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  last  century,  leading  on  to  the  out- 
burst of  both  wickedness  and  judgment  at  the  end. 


III.  The  dbeams  of  the  pious  lad  were  thkmselybs  steps  m  the  coubse  op 
bbvblation.  The  dominion  which  was  foreshadowed  was  that  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  unspiritaal. 

IV.  The  providential  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  Partly  through  the  personal 
character  of  Joseph,  partly  through  the  evil  passions  of  his  bretiiren,  partly  through 
the  apparently  casual  incidents  of  the  neighbourhood,  partly  through  the  Spirit  of 
righteousness  workingin  the  heart  of  Reuben,  partly  through  the  weakness  and 
fondness  of  Jacob.  How  strangely  "  all  things  work  together  "  in  God's  hands ! 
He  weaves  tbe  web  composed  of  many  single  threads  into  one  united,  orderly  pattern 
as  a  whole  in  which  we  are  able  to  trace  his  own  thought  and  purpose. 

V.  Joseph  in  the  pit  while  his  brethren  sit  down  to  eat  bread  represents  THB 

BBLIEYBB  SUFFEBINO  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  AN  UNBELIEVING  WORLD.    A  ty^e  of  JeSUS  Ca8t 

into  tbe  pit  of  his  humiliation,  while  the  Jewish  people  despised  and  rejected  his 
claims,  his  prophetic  words,  his  evident  favour  with  God,  and  by  their  transactions 
with  Gfentiles,  the  Romans,  ^ave  him  up  to  what  seemed  to  them  ruin,  but  what  was 
tbe  crowning  of  his  head  with  glory.  We  begin  to  see  at  this  point  that,  as  the 
Psalmist  sang,  "the  word  of  the  Lord  tried  him." 

VX  The  deliverancb  of  Joseph  and  his  transference  to  the  sphere  of  his  future 
triumph  are  effected  through  Juoah  immediatblt,  through  thb  othbb  brethren 
and  the  Ibhmaelites  or  Midianites  secondabily.  These  names  of  Judah,  Ishmael, 
Midian  remind  us  that  the  fleshly  links  which  bind  tbe  descendants  of  Abraham  to- 
gether are  not  lost  sight  of  by  God,  are  called  in  to  serve  the  purposes  of  grace,  but 
not  to  take  the  place  of  tbe  true  spiritual  work,  which  goes  on  in  its  own  appointed 
channel.  So  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  while  there  are  many  secondary  infiuenoes 
*t  work,  still  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  in  which  there  is 
the  real  continuity  of  Divine  dealings. 

VII.  The  genuine  grief  of  Reuben,  the  barbarous  inhumanity  towards  their  father 
of  the  fallen  sons,  the  overwhelming  sobbow  of  thb  aged,  heart-broken  Jacob,  the 
rising  up  of  all  his  sons  and  daughters  to  comfort  him,  are  all  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant touches  of  nature  in  this  history,  which  remind  us  that  we  are  not  "  following 
cunningly-devised  fables,"  and  that  God*s  gracious  kingdom  of  truth  and  love  does 
not  annihilate  the  human  in  order  to  reveal  the  Divine,  but  puts  its  rainbow  on  the 
cloud. 

VIIL  Thb  introduction  of  Egypt  again  into  the  history.  BJgypt  is  the  type  of 
the  world,  as  built  upon  the  foundation  of  fallen  hnraanitY  alone,  without  the  special 
grace  of  God.   Into  that  bulk  of  the  unrenewed  race  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom  must 
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be  put  The  connection  between  the  covenant  family  and  Egypt,  which  we  trace  in 
the  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  afterwards  in  their  descendants,  repre- 
sents at  once  (I)  the  thoroughly  human  character  of  the  kingdom  that  God  would  set 
up  in  the  eartn,  for  the  people  of  God  found  much  in  Egypt  which  they  carried  away 
with  them  afterwards,  and  assimilated  to  their  own  specially-communicated  faith'; 
(2^  the  breadth  of  the  promises  of  God ― the  separation  of  the  one  people  was  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  families  o*  -  *、 


lies  of  the  earth. ᅳ R. 

Vera.  2— 4.— Jb#qjA  at  home.  "  Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,"  Ac.  Piotnresqae 
scene  is  the  encftmpment  of  Jacob.  How  well  the  dark  carael-hair  tents  harmonise  with 
the  general  character  of  the  spots  in  which  they  are  pitched  Peace  ancl  purity  should 
dwell  there.  Ten  men  of  the  tribe  of  Jacob  are  most  depraved,  but  their  characters 
only  threw  into  brighter  promiimnoe  that  of  Joseph*    It  is  probable  that  Jacob  gave 

？-reater  attention  to  the  training  of  Joseph  than  to  that  of  his  brethren.  He  showed 
avouritiura  also.  His  act  of  giving  him  a  garb  of  varied  colour  may  not  altogether 
have  been  so  foolish  and  weak  as  sometimes  it  has  been  tupposed  to  be.  It  was 
simply  an  ordinary  Eastern  way  of  indicating  that  Joseph  was  to  be  the  future  leader 
and  sheik  of  the  encampment   Think  of  Joseph^  home  life,  and  learn ― 

I.  That  at  homb  wb  should,  likb  Joseph^  lbarn  to  pbeparb  fob  futfrb  life. 
Doubtie89  Jacob  would  tell  Joseph  of  the  promises  of  God  to  Abraham,  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Deluge  and  the  Fall  ；  probably  also  of  his  own  deeing  from  home,  and  his 
dream  in  the  desert,  when  he  saw  "  the  great  altar-stair  sloping  through  darkness 
up  to  God,"  and  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  Joseph  always  afterwards 
has  great  faith  in  dreams.  No  book  had  he.  The  Bible  was  not  written.  IVaditions 
and  oral  teaching  formed  his  mental  training. 

II.  At  homb  wb  should  always  havb  bomb  employment.  Bis  father  loved  him 
too  dearly  to  allow  him  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  idleness.  He  learned  to  handle  tho 
crook  and  to  become  a  fai^ful  messenger.  No  work  is  to  be  despised,  for  all  may 
be  a  preparation  for  future  usefulness. 

III.  At  homb  wb  shoi^ld  not  willingly  bb  witnesses  or  wbono-doino.  The  liv 
of  Joseph's  brethren  were  sinful,  and  their  doings  deceitfuL  Some  things  he  is  oblig 
to  know  about  of  which  it  is  dangerous  to  keep  silence.  The  welfare  of  the  whole  tri 
was  being  risked  by  the  elder  brothers,  and  Joseph,  fearing  that,  tells  his  father,  or 
seeks  counsel  that  he  may  be  strengthened  to  resist  evil  influence. 

IV.  At  home  we  mat  have  glowing  visions  of  the  futurb.  The  two  dreame  con- 
cerning the  sheaves,  and  the  sud  and  moon  and  stars,  brought  hate  from  his  brethren, 
but  they  had  an  influence  on  Joseph^  after  life.  Thev  were  remarkably  fulfilled. 
We  all  have  some  such  visions.  We  build  "  castles  in  the  air."  The  stern  realities 
of  life  tone  down  our  dreams.  It  is  well  to  have  some  such  dreams.  Without  them 
few  make  any  advance  in  life.  We  are  not  to  be  like  mere  senseless  stones,  but 
growing  plants.  Better  is  it  to  bear  fruit  than  to  wait  to  become  only  the  sport  of 
circumstances. ― H. 

EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  12.— And  his  brttlireii  w«Ht 
their  father's  flock  in  Sbeehem- 

modern  Ndblous,  in  the  plain  of 
which  belonged  to  Jacob  partly  by  pi 
and  partly  by  ooDquest  (vtde  cn.  zzxi 

xxxiv.  27).  Shecnem  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  vale  of  Hebron,  where  the 
patriarchal  family  at  this  time  resided 

Ver.  13.— And  Israel  {vide  ch.  xxxii.  28  ； 

xxxv.  10)  said  onto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy 
brethren  feed  the  flock  (literally,  Are  not  thy 
brethren  shepherding  f)  in  Sbeehem  1  eome, 
and  I  will  tend  thee  onto  them.  Either  he 
was  solicitous  of  the  safety  of  his  sons  while 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shechem  (Law^on),  or  he 


hoped  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them 
and  Joseph  (Candlish).  And  be  (i.  e.  Joseph, 
in  response  to  this  invitation,  expreased  a 
willingness  to  undertake  a  miasion  to  his 
brethren,  and)  said  to  him,  Here  am  L 

Ver.  14  —And  he  (Jacob)  said  to  bim,  eo, 
I  pray  thee,  see  whether  it  be  well  witk 
thy  brethren  (literallv,  see  the  place  of  thy 
brethren),  and  well  with  the  floeks  (liteially, 
and  the  peace  of  thaflock)  ；  and  bring  m% 
word  again*  So  (literally,  and)  he  tent  bin 
oat  of  the  vale  of  Hebron  (vide  ch.  xxxr. 
27),  and  be  came  to  Shechett— a  distance  ot 
six  ty  miles. 

Vers.  15,  Id.— And  a  certain  man  or  s-'m^y 
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a  man)  found  him,  taA,  behold,  lie  was 
wanderiiig  in  the  field  (obvioudy  seeking 
some  thing  or  person) :  and  the  man  asked 
him,  Mying,  What  teekeit  thou  1  And  lie 
laid,  1  seek  my  brethren  :— or,  more  emphat- 
ically, My  brethren  I  (sc.  am)  seeking ~ tell 
me,  1  pray  thee,  where  tiiey  feed  their  flocks 
—or,  Where  (are)  they  shepherding  ？ 

Ver.  17.— And  th%  man  laid,  They  are 
departed  henee  ；  for  I  heard  them  iay9  Let 
qi  ffo  to  DothAn  ―  Dothaim,  "  the  Two 
Wells,"  a  place  twelve  miles  north  of  Samaria 
in  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
situated  on  the  great  caravan  road  from 
Mount  Gilead  to  Egypt,  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  miracles  of  Elisha  the  prophet 
(2  Ainffs  vi  18—18),  and,  though  now  a 
deserted  rain,  still  called  by  its  ancient 
name.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  bretliren, 
and  found  them  in  Dothan.  "  Just  beneath 
Tell  Dothan,  which  still  preserves  its  name, 
is  the  littlo  oblong  plain,  containing  the  best 
turage  in  the  country,  and  well  chosen  by 
ob's  sons  when  they  had  exhausted  for  a 
ae  the  wider  plain  of  Shechem  "  (Tristram, 
'  Land  of  Israel/  p.  132  ；  ct  Thomson, 
'  Land  and  Book/  p.  466). 

Ver.  18.— And  when  (literally,  and)  they 
saw  him  afar  off,  eyen  (or,  and)  before  lie 
oune  near  unto  them,  they  (literally,  and 
they)  eontpired  against  him  (or,  dealt  with 
him  fraudulently)  to  ilay  him. 

Ver.  19.— And  they  said  one  to  another 
(literally,  a  man  to  his  brother),  Behold, 
thif  dreamer— literally,  this  lard  of  dreams 
(cf.  ch.  xiv.  13  ；  Exod.  xxiv.  14)— cometh 
— oxpre88ive  of  rancour,  conteiapt,  and 
hatred. 

Ver.  20. ― Come  now  therefore,  and  let 
ut  ilay  bim*  and  oaat  him  into  tome  pit 

(literally,  into  one  of  thepits  or  citterns  in 
the  neighbourhood),  and  we  will  saj  (sc.  to 
Ida  father  and  ours),  Some  (literally,  an)  eyil 
beait  hath  devoured  him  (which  will  ac- 
count for  his  disnppearance)  ；  and  we  ihall 
■ee  what  will  become  of  Ui  dreuns— or, 
what  his  dreams  will  be. 

Vera.  21,  22. >~ And  Benben  (the  eldest 
ton,  and  therefore  probably  regarding  himself 
as  in  some  degree  responsible  for  Joseph's 
safety)  heard  it,  and  he  delivered  lum  out 
of  their  hands  ；  and  said,  Let  Q8  not  kill 
him— literally,  Let  us  not  destroy  his  life 
(Dephesh).  And  Benben  laid  (ftirther)  unto 
them,  Shed  no  blood,  but  oast  him  into  thif 
pit  that  is  in  the  wilderneu  (i.  e.  into  a 
dry  pit  that  was  near),  and  lay  no  hand  upon 
him;  that  (the  adverb  indicates  the  pur- 
poee  Reuben  had  in  view)  lie  might  rid  him 
(translated  above  deliver  him)  out  of  their 
hands,  to  deliver  him  (or,  more  correctly, 
to  return  him)  to  hit  fkthw  again. 
Ver.  23.— And  it  earne  to  pan,  when  Jo- 
nto  liii  1m 


GEM 


» unto  Ui  brttiuren,  that  they 


eoftt,  his  eoat  of 

at  of  ends,  or  coat 


itript  Joseph  out  of  his 
many  oolonn ― i,  e.  his  coal 
of  pieces  {vide  on  ver.  S)— that  was  on  him. 

Vera.  24,  25. ― And  they  took  him,  and 
oaat  lum  into  a  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty, 
there  was  no  water  in  it.  Cisterns  when 
empty,  or  only  covered  with  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom, were  sometimes  used  as  temporary 

I>ri8ons  (Jer.  xxxviii  6  ；  zL  15).  And  ― 
eavinghim,  as  they  must  have  calculated,  to 
perish  by  a  painful  death  through  staryation, 
with  exquisite  cold-bloodedness,  paying  no 
heed  to  ms  piteous  outcries  and  appetEils  (ch. 
xli  21) ― they  sat  down  (the  callous  com- 
posure of  the  act  indicates  deplorable  brutal- 
ity on  the  part  of  Joseph's  brethren)  to  eat 
bread  (perhaps  with  a  secret  feeling  of  satis- 
Urn,  if  not  also  exultation,  that  they  had 
Anally  disposed  of  the  young  man  and 
his  dreams) :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyef 
and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  eompanj ― or- 
chath,  from  arach,  to  walk  ；  a  band  of  travel- 
lers, especially  of  merchantmen  ；  a  caravan  ； 
ffvvoSiaf  b^oiKopoi  (LXX.  ；  cf.  Job  vi.  19) of 
Ishmaelitea ~~ Arabs  descended  from  Ishmael, 
occupied  the  district  lying  between 
id  Assyria  (ch.  xxv.  18},  and,  as 
appears  from  the  record,  carried  on  a  trade 
with  the  former  countiy.  That  Ishmaers 
descendants  should  already  have  developed 
into  a  trading  nation  will  not  bd  surprising 
(Bohlen)  if  one  reflects  that  Ishmael  may  have 
married  in  his  eighteenth  or  twentietn  year, 
i、  e,  about  162  years  before  the  date  of  the 


ave  been  born  in  the  interval,  and  that,  if 
Ishmael's  sons  had  only  five  sons  each,  his 
posterity  in  the  fifth  generation  (not  reckon- 
ing females)  may  have  amounted  to  15,000 
persons  (Murphy).  But  in  point  of  fact 
the  Ishmaelites  spoken  of  are  not  described 
as  nations— simply  as  a  company  of  mer- 
chants, without  saying  how  numerous  it  was 
(Havemick, '  Introd.,'  §  21)-HMime  (literally, 
coming)  from  Oilead  {vide  ch.  zzxi.  21)  with 
(literally,  and)  tlitir  eameli  bearing  fploery 
ᅳ TltOp,  either  an  infinitive  from  to 
break,  to  폭 rind  (？ ),  and  signifying  a  pounding, 
breaking  in  pieces,  hence  aromatic  powder 
(Gesenius)  ；  or  a  contraction  from  n^KpJI 
(Ewald),  meaning  that  which  is  powdered  or 
pulverised.  Rendered  Ovfiiafidra  (LXX.), 
aramata  (Vulgate),  critpd  (Aquila),  it  was 
probably  the  gum  tragacanth,  many  kinds  of 
which  appear  in  Syria  (FUrst,  Gesenius, 
RosenmiMer,  Eeil,  Eaiisch,  Lange,  Murphy), 
or  storax,  the  resinous  exudation  of  the 
styrax  officinale,  which  abounds  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  East  (Aquila,  Bochart,  Bash, 
'Speaker's  Commentary,'  Inglis)— and  balm 
— pwwo  * ᄀ^,  &^ter  vau  of  onion 
mentioned  aa  one  of  the  most  precious 
fiiiits  of  Palestine  (ch.  zliii  11),  rendered 
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(Vulgate),  and 
to  run 


fnTiptf  (LXX.)  and  r^fina  ― 
derived  from  t]\f,  to  flow,  to  run  (hence, 
literally,  an  otUflotoing,  or  out-dropping), 
was  unquestionably  a  balsam,  but  of  what 
tree  cannot  now  bo  ascertained,  distilling 
from  a  tree  or  fruit  growing  in  GUead,  and 
highly  prized  for  its  nealing  properties  (Jer. 
viu.  22  ；  zlvL  11).  Fide  Lexicons  (Gesenius 
and  Flixst)  sub  voce;  Michaelis,  ' Suppl. 
p.  2142  ；  Ealif<ch  in  loco—tJkd  mmh, ― U?t 
rfi  (LXX.),  stacie  (Vulgate),  pistacia 
(Chaldee,  Syriac,  Michaelis,  'Suppl.,'  p. 
1424),  was  more  probably  ladannm  (Gesenius, 
FQrst,  Rosenmttller,  KeU,  Kaliaoh,  et  alii), 


an  odoriferous  gum  formed  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  cutus-rose,  a  shrnb  옷 rowing  in  Arabia, 
SvtU,  and  Palestine  (vide  Herod.,  iii  112; 
Pliny, '  K.  H.,'  xiL  87  ；  Celsiiis,  '  Hierob.,'  i 
280—288)  ―  yoing-the  caravan  route  from 
GUead  crossed  the  Jordan  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Beraan,  and,  sweeping  throi^  Jenin 
and  the  plain  of  Dothan,  joined  another  track 
lMdina;  southwards  from  Damascus  bj  way  of 
iilen  and  Gam  (vide  Robinson,  iii.  27,  and 
Tristram,  'Land  of  Israel,'  p.  132) ^« to 
^rj  it  down  to  Egypt  At  that  time  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs  was  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  world's  merchandise. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  12— 25.— JiwcpA  among  his  brethren  at  Dothan.   I.  The  fbibndlt  missio 
1.  Its  local  destination.   This  was  Shechem,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
Hebron,  where  Jacob  had  previously  resided  for  a  number  of  years  and  acquir 
small  estate  (ch.  xzxiii.  18, 19),  where  Jacob's  sons  had  committed,  a  few  vears  betore, 
the  terrible  atrocity  which  made  the  name  of  Israel  stink  throughout  the  land  (ch. 
xiv.  26—30)  ；  and  where  now  Joseph's  brethren  were  shepherding  their  flocks, 

•  ^XU^.^    a~  r、<    At-  11  X  J   -—    •_      —  —  _，-—  a— 


jag  gone  tbitber  either  on  account  of  the  excellent  pasture,  or  in  order  to  be 
ond  the  reach  of  Joseph  and  his  tale-bearing,  or  perhaps  with  a  】  '  ' 
eye  on  their  father's  estate.   2.  Its  kindly  intention.   Joseph  was  despi 
important  sheep-station  in  the  north  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  his  brethren. 


mind  to  keep  an 
atched  to  this 


That  Jacob  should  have  sent  a  son  so  tender  and  beloved  on  a  journey  so  arduous 
and  an  errand  so  fraught  with  danger  to  himself,  considering  the  well-known  hostility 


of  his  bretibren  towanls  him,  if  a  proof  of  Jacob's  want  of  consideration,  was  also 
lolicitude  i< 

_ ,  eir  safety,  venturing,  as  they  had,  to  revisit 

former  crimes,  and  perhaps  it  m&y  be  added,  an  uidication  of  his  desire  to  effect 


a  mark  of  Lis  pareni 
apprehensions  tor  th< 


tal  solicitude       his  sone*  behaviour,  as  well  as  a  sign  of  his 

'  the  scene  of  their 


reconciliation  between  Joseph  and  hie  brethren.  3.  Its  cheerful  nucepHon,  Though 
realising  better  than  Lis  father  did  the  perilous  character  ot  the  enterprise,  in  con- 
sequence of  knowing  more  exactly  than  his  father  the  depth  of  malignant  feeling 
entertained  towards  nira  by  his  brethren,  Joseph  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  his 
fathers  instractions,  but,  making  nothing  of  the  long  journey,  and  keeping  silent  as 
to  the  risks  of  increased  hatred,  if  nothing  more,  which  he  must  have  known  that 
mission  would  entail  upon  him,  cheerfuDy  replied,  Here  am  I.  What  a  bright 
example  of  true  filial  piety  and  obedience  I  4.  Its  successful  completion.  Arriving 
at  Shechem,  he  first  failed  to  find  his  brethren,  and  then  lost  his  way,  but  ultimately, 
on  being  directed  by  a  stranger,  discovered  them  at  Dothan.  The  perseverance  of 
Joseph  m  carrying  through  his  father's  commission  may  be  profitably  studied,  as  a 
pattern  to  all  to  whom  any  sort  of  work,  but  more  especially  Chnstian  work,  is 
intrusted. 

II.  The  diabolical  conspiracy.  1.  Its  innocent  occasion— tte  approach  of  Joseph 
in  his  long-sleeved  and  long-skirted  tunic.  Like  a  gunpowder  train  that  has  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  only  wants  the  application  of  a  spark  to  produce  an  explosion, 
the  brethren  of  Joseph  were  only  needing  some  trifling  incident  to  elicit  all  the  fra- 
tricidal hate  which  was  already  growing  in  their  bosoms,  and  that  incident  was 
supplied  by  the  sight  of  the  coat  of  ends.  It  was  a  striking  illu8tration  of  how  great 
results  frequently  proceed  from  apparently  insignificant  causes  (James  iii.  4, 5).  2.  Its 
murderous  character.  It  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Joseph's  life.  With  unex- 
ampled unanimity,  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  proposal  (perhaps  made  by 
Simeon)  to  kill  him  and  cast  his  lifeless  body  into  a  pit  The  proposal  of  Beuben 
must  have  been  understood  by  the  others  as  only  a  more  excruciatingly  cruel  way  of 
inflicting  death,  viz.,  by  starvation.   See  here  in  Jacob's  family  a  development  of 
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the  same  spirit  of  murder  as  existed  in  Ad&m's.  Like  Cain,  the  sons  of  Jacob  wero 
of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  (in  intention  at  least)  their  brother,  and  for  the  same 
reason  (1  John  iii  12).  3.  Its  impious  design ~ to  spoil  his  dreams.  Prom  this  it  is 
evident  that  they  regarded  his  dreams  as  a  Heaven-sent  prognostication  of  his  future 
fipreatness  ；  else,  if  tney  regarded  them  as  purely  boyish  rancies,  why  should  they  have 
felt  annoyed  at  what  was  so  evidently  groundless  ？  Hence,  in  seeking  to  prevent 
the  realisation  of  his  dreams  they  were  actually  fighting  against  God.  But  it  is  just 
precisely  in  proportion  as  wicked  men  see  Gpd's  hand  in  any  prophecy  or  programme 
that  they  take  measures  to  insure  its  defeat  (c£.  1  Sam.  xix.  1  ；  2  Kings  vi.  14).  4. 
Its  ruthless  execution.  They  took  him  and  cast  him  into  a  pit.  The  crime  was  perpe- 
trated (1)  with  insolent  humiliation ― they  stripped  the  poor  lad  of  his  pretty  coat  ； 
(2)  witn  violent  brutality— they  cast  him  into  the  pit  ；  Jeremiah  was  let  down  by 
cords  (Jer.  xzxviii.  6)  ；  (3)  with  relentless  cruelty ― they  heeded  not  his  outcries  and 
entreaties  (ch.  xlii  21,  22)  ；  and  (4)  with  exquisite  cold-bloodedness ― having  de- 
spatched their  infernal  business,  with  infinite  nonchalance  the  ruffians  Bat  down  to 
eat  bread,  to  regale  their  appetites  after  a  good  day's  work. 

III.  The  attempted  bescub.  The  stratagem  of  Beuben  was ~ 1.  Mercifully 
designed.  Reuben,  in  some  respects  not  a  person  to  be  greatly  admired,  weak  and 
vacillating  in  his  character,  and  easily  drawn  aside  by  stronger  natures  into  sinful 
courses,  appears  in  this  matter  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  Joseph^  brethren  in 
whom  the  natural  affections  of  a  brother  were  not  completely  overborne.  Though 
he  wanted  the  courage  to  resist  his  stronffer-roinded  brotLera,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  purpose  of  eaving;  if  he  coulS,  the  life  of  Joseph.  So  far  the  stratagem 
was  good,  only  it  was ^ 2.  Timidly  planned.  The  narrative  would  almost  seem  to 
convejr  that  Beuben  in  the  first  onset  of  his  opposition  to  his  brothers  nefarious 
intentions  had  succeeded  in  wresting  Joseph  fiom  their  hands.  Had  he  at  that 
moment  asserted  himself  with  vigour  and  boldness,  as  became  the  firstborn  of  the 
hoase,  he  might  have  saved  Joseph  altogether.  But,  alas,  true  to  his  feeble  and 
pusillanimous  character,  be  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome  by  tiie  clamours  of  his 
nercer-natnred  brethren,  and  only  proposed  that  instead  of  imbruing  their  hands  in 
Joseph's  blood  they  should  inflict  on  him  the  horrors  of  starvation.  In  making  such 
a  proposal  of  course  Reuben  hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  his  deliverance,  in  which  he 
might  have  succeeded,  had  he  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision.  But  instead  his 
stratagem  was ~ 3.  Weakly  carried  through.  Where  Reubon  was  when  his  brethren 
were  comforting  their  hearts  with  a  dinner  after  Joseph's  consignment  to  the  cistern, 
and  concocting  the  matter  of  his  sale,  the  narrative  aoes  not  say  ；  but  most  likely  he 
was  by  himself,  deliberating,  and  resolvine,  and  hesitating,  and  delaying,  instead  ot 
acting.  Hence  his  stratagem  was— 4.  Uompletdy  defeated.  By  the  time  he  had 
got  his  mind  made  up  to  act  it  was  too  late.  When  he  returned  to  the  pit  Joseph 
was  gone,  and,  like  many  another  procrastinator,  he  could  only  bemoan  his  own 
folly. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vera.  14,  Xb.-^Joseph  leavina  home.  "  Go,  I  pray  thee,  seo  whether/'  Ac.  Joseph 
left  home  unexpectealv.  He  knew  not  when  he  left  it  to  seek  his  brethren  that  he 
would  never  come  back  again.  After  a  longer  journey  than  be  anticipated  Joseph 
finds  his  brethren. 

L  Like  many  leaving  home,  Joseph  met  with  faithful  guides.  There  are  goner- 
ally  companions,  teachers,  ministers  to  help. 

II.  Like  many  leaving  borne,  Joseph  fell  into  snabbs.  He  could  not  help  him- 
self. The  snares  were  not  suoh  as  were  willingly  entered.  The  wicked  entrapped 
him.  On  this  youth,  far  from  home,  defenceless,  and  kindly-intentioned,  nine  cowanily 
men  fell. 

UL  Like  many  away  from  home,  Joseph  found  that  God  oabed  for  him  when 
His  earthly  fatheb  could  not.  Reuben  was  the  means  of  saving  him  from  death. 
8old  into  slavery,  he  was  still  on  the  highway  to  eminence.  We  have  to  beware  of 
hateful  and  murderous  thoughts,  remembering  "  that  he  that  hateth  hie  brother  is  "  (so 
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far  as  intent  goes)  "  a  murderer."  In  all  journeyings  we  have  to  commit  our  way  nnto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  guide  and  defend. ― H. 

Vera.  20,  21. ― GocTs  providence  and  man's  retponsibilttv.  L  God's  fubposss  car- 
ried out  by  men  ibbespectivb  of  their  own  plans.  The  word  to  Abraham  (cfa. 
xv.  13)  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of  by  Jacob.  After  long  wandering  he 
seemed  to  be  settled  in  Canaan.  But  God  was  bringing  to  pass  his  word.  Jacob's 
injudicious  fondness  for  Joseph,  the  anger  and  murderous  design  of  his  brethren  (cf. 
John  xi.  50  ；  Acts  iii.  17),  Keuben's  timid  effort  for  his  deliverance  (cf.  Acts 
38),  Judah,s  worldly  wise  counsel  (cf.  Luke  xiii.  31),  Joseph's  imprisonment  by 
Potiphar,  the  conspiracy  in  Pharaoh's  household,  were  so  many  steps  by  which  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  was  brought  about  So  in  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  writing  on  the  cross  (John  xiz.  20)  pointed  to  three  separate  lines  of  history,  two 
of  them  pagan,  which  combined  to  bring  about  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  So  in  the  case  of  individuals.  God's  promiBes  are  sure  (2  Cor.  l.  20). 
There  may  seem  to  be  many  hindrances,  from  ourselves  (Ps.  Ixv.  3)  or  from  circom* 
stances  ；  but  no  cause  for  doubt  (Luke  xiL  32  ；  xxii.  35).  Unlikely  or  remote  causes 
are  often  God's  instruments.  The  envy  of  the  Jews  opened  for  St  Paul,  through 
his  imprisonraent,  a  door  to  the  Gentiles  which  otherwise  he  would  not  have  had 
(Acts  xxi.  28  ；  Phil.  i.  13). 

II.  It  is  no  excuse  fob  wrong-doing  that  it  has  worked  good  (cf.  Rom.  ix.  19J. 
The  cruel  act  of  his  brethren  brought  about  the  realising  of  Joseph's  dreams,  bis 
greatness  in  Egypt,  the  support  of  the  whole  family  during  the  famine,  and  the  ful- 
nlment  of  God's  word  ；  but  not  the  less  was  it  wrong  (ch.  xlii.  21  ；  cf.  Matt  xxvl 
24).  Moral  guilt  depends  not  upon  the  result,  but  on  the  motive.  God  has  given  the 
knowledge  ot  redemption  to  move  our  will,  and  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  moral 
law  to  guide  our  lives.  The  fulfilment  of  his  purposes  belongs  to  himself.  He  needs 
not  our  help  to  bring  it  to  pass.  It  is  not  his  will  that  we  should  forsake  his  immu- 
table rules  of  right  and  wrong,  even  for  the  sake  of  bringing  on  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  Much  evil  has  sprung  from  neglect  of  this ~~ e.  g,  the  maxim,  Faith  need 
not  be  kept  with  heretics.   God's  will  and  promise,  Ps.  xxxvii.  3 ~ 5. 

III.  To  each  one  there  is  A  history  within  A  history.  Our  actions  lead  to  Uieir 
appropriate  results  (Gal.  vi.  8)  at  the  same  time  that  they  tend  to  cany  out  God's 
purposes,  whether  we  will  or  not.  Each  one  is  a  factor  in  the  great  plan  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  God  is  working  out  (John  v.  17).  Men  such  as  they  are,  wise  or 
ignorant,  guided  by  the  Spirit  or  resisting  him,  loving  or  selfish,  pressing  upwards  or 
following  worldly  impulses,  all  are  so  directed  by  a  power  they  cannot  comprehend 
that  they  bring  about  what  he  wills  (Ps.  ii.  2—4).  But  along  with  this  there  is  a 
history  which  concerns  ourselves,  which  we  write  for  ourselves,  the  issues  of  which 
depend  immediately  upon  ourselves.  To  each  a  measure  of  time,  knowledge, 
opportunity  has  been  given,  on  the  use  of  which  the  line  of  our  course  depends. 
Nothing  can  turn  aside  the  course  of  God, 8  providence  ；  but  upon  our  faitbrulness 
or  unfaithfulness  depends  our  place  and  joy  in  it  Hence  encouragement  to  work 
for  Christ,  however  small  our  powers  (1  Sam.  xiv.  6).  The  little  is  accepted  as  well 
as  the  great  ；  and  as  "  workers  together  with  him  ，，  (2  Cor.  vi.  1)  our  work  cannot  be 
in  vain. ― M. 

EXPOSITION. 

Vers.  26,  27.  —  And  Jadah  (apparently 
slirinkiDg  from  the  idea  of  murder)  said  unto 
his  bretkren,  What  profit  is  it  if  (literally, 
what  of  advantage  that)  we  slay  oar  brother, 
and  oonoeal  his  blood  1  (t. «.  and  hide  the 
fact  of  his  murder).  Come,  and  let  m  sell 
him  to  the  Ishmaelitei,  and  let  not  oar  hand 
be  upon  him  (literally,  and  our  hand,  let  ii 
not  he  upon  him,  L  e.  to  slay  him)  ；  for  he 
is  our  brother  and  oju  fleih—  or,  more  ex- 


Ver.  28. ― Then  there  passed  by 
ites  merohantmen literally,  and} 
the  men,  Midianites  (by  country),  ti 
(by  profession).  On  the  different  app 
given  to  the  traders  vide  ifnfra,  ver.  36 ― 
and  they—  not  .the  Midianites  (DaTidaonX 
but  Joseph's  brethren. >~ dr^w  aod  lifted  op 
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Joeapb  ont  of  the  pit,  and  told  Joseph  to  the 
Ishm*elitea  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver— 
literally,  for  twenty  (sc.  shekels)  of  silver- 
£2  id.  ；  the  price  afterwards  nzed  for  a 
boy  between  five  and  twenty  (Levit.  xxviL 
5),  the  average  price  of  a  Blave  being  thirty 
shekels  (Ezek.  xxL  82),  and  Joseph  only 
bringing  twenty  because  he  was  a  lad  (Kurtz), 
because  the  Midianites  desired  to  make  money 
by  the  transaction  (Keil),  perhaps  because 
ma  brethren  wished  to  avoia  the  reproach  of 
having  actbd  from  love  of  gain  (Gerlach),  but 
most  probably  because  J oseph's  brethren  cared 
little  what  Uiey  had  for  him,  if  so  be  they 
— ^  rid  of  him  (Lawson).  On  the  term 
ph  yide  ch.  xz.  16.  And  they  bronffht 
pb  into  Egypt—where  thev  in  turn  ais- 
d  of  l^eir  purchase,  doubtless  at  a  profit 
《ver.  36). 

Vers.  29,  30. ― And  Benben  (in  whose  ab- 
sence apparently  the  scheme  of  sale  had  been 
concocted  and  carried  through)  returned  to 
the  pit  (obviously  with  a  view  to  deliver 
Jo6eph)  ；  and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the 
pit;  and  be  rent  hii  olothet ~ in  token  of 
uis  minted  grief  and  horror  at  the  discovery 
(cf,  rer.  84  ；  xliv.  13  ；  2  Sam.  xiii.  31  ；  2 
Kings  xviii  87  ；  Job  i.  20).  Andb«  returned 
unto  hit  brttluroii,  And  faid,  The  ehild  (or 

young  man,  as  in  ch.  iy.  28,  where  ^  in  the 
one  hemistich  is  equivalent  to  55^^  in  the 
other)  is  not  ；  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go— t.  e. 
however  shall  I  account  for  his  disappearance  ？ 

Yen.  81,  82.  —  And  they— Joseph's 
brethren,  including  Reuben,  to  whom  mani- 
festly the  matter  bad  been  explained  (Cand- 
lish  thinks  Reuben  may  have  been  deceived 
by  his  brethren),  and  who  wanted  the  co， 
either  to  expose  their  wickedness  or  to 
sent  from  their  device  for  deceiving  Ja 
took  Joteph'i  eoat/aad  killed  a  kid  of 
goats,  ―  more  correctly,  a  he-goat  of  the 
ffoats,  since  the  name  of  goat  seems  to  have 
belonged  in  a  wider  sense  to  other  animals 
also  (Ge8enio8)  ；  usually  understood  to  mean 
the  somewhat  older  he-goat  which  was  used 
as  a  sin  offering ~> Leyit  xvi  9  ；  zxiii  19  ； 
Numb.  viL  16  ；  xv.  24  (Furet)—-aiid  dipped 
the  60"  in  the  blood  ；  and  they  lent  th«  eoat 
of  many  oolonri  (vide  on  ver.  8),  and  they 
brought  it  (or  cauBed  it  to  be  brought  by  the 
han£  of  a  servant)  to  their  fkthw,  and  said 
(of  coarse  by  the  lips  of  the  messenger),  Thii 
haye  we  found:  know  now  whether  it  be 
tbj  ton's  ooat  or  no.  Either  Jacob's  sons 
had  not  the  fortitude  to  witness  the  first 
outbui8t  of  his  grief,  or  they  had  not  the 
effrontery  requisite  to  carry  through  their 
scheme  in  their  own  persons,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  employ  another,  pro- 
bably a  alav &，  to  carry  home  the  bloody 
to  Jacob  in  Hebron. 

Ver.  88._And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is 


dy  ooat 


my  son's  eoat;  ml  evil  beast  (v 


hath  deyomed  him  (this  was  pn 
his  sons  meant  him  to :'  "  %  " 


20) 
>ly  what 

to  infer)  ；  Jbieph  is  with- 
out doubt  rent  in  pieoet  ―  하^  tplj,  the 
inf.  abs.  Eal  with  the  Pual  expressing  un« 
doubted  certainty. 

Ver.  34. ― And  Jacob  rent  his  olothes,  and 
put  saokoloth  upon  liii  loini , ~ (cf.  ookoc, 
a&KKoc,  gacctu),  the  usual  dress  of  mourners 
(2  Sam.  iii.  81  ；  Neh.  ix.  1  ；  Esther  iv.  1), 
was  a  coane,  tMck  haircloth,  of  which  corn 
sacks  were  also  made  (ch.  xliL  25),  and 
which  in  cases  of  extreme  mental  distross 
was  worn  next  the  skin  (1  Kings  zzi  27) ― 
and  mourned  for  hit  ton  many  days.  Though 
twenty-two  years  elapsed  before  Jacob  again 
beheld  his  son,  and  though  doubtless  the  old 
man's  grief  for  the  premature  and  violent 
death,  as  he  imagined,  of  Rachel's  child 
was  little  abated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  yet 
the  expression  "many  days "  may  only  be 
employed  to  mark  the  intensity  of  Jacob's 
sorrow,  which  continued  longer  than  the 
customary  mournings  of  the  period. 

Ver.  35.— And  all  liii  fonf ~ the  criminals 
become  comforters  (LAnge)  ―  and  all  hit 
daiiffhters— either  Jacob  had  other  daughters 
besides  Dinah  (Ealisch,  Gerlach,  '  Speaker's 
Commentaiy '),  or  these  included  his  daugh- 
ters-in-law, the  word  being  employed  as  in 
Ruth  i  11, 12  (Willet,  Bosh,  Murphy),  or  the 
term  is  used  freely  without  being  designed  to 
indicate  whether  he  had  one  or  more  girls  in 
his  family  (Aiigastine)— roie  up  to  oomfort 
him  (this  implies  the  retuni  of  Jacob's 
brethren  to  Hebron)  ；  bnt  be  reftued  to  be 
eomlbrted;  and  he  said  (here  the  thought 
must  be  supplied :  It  is  vain  to  ask  me  to 
be  comforted),  For  I  will  go  down  into  the 
grave  unto  my  ton  mourn&g— or,  retaining 
the.  order  of  the  Hebrew  words,  which  ia 
almost  always  more  expressive  than  those 
adopted  by  our  translators,  I  will  go  down 
to  my  son  mourning  to,  or  towards,  in  the 
direction  of,  SheoL  The  term  7h^— mor6 
folly  ^향,  an  int  absoL  for  a  noun,  either 

(1)  from  =  ^S^$  to  go  down,  to  sink 
(Gesenins,  Fiirst),  signifying  the  hollow 
place  ；  or,  (2)  according  to  the  older  lexi- 
cographers and  etymologbts,  from  to 
ask,  and  meaning  either  the  Tegion  which 
inexorably  sommons  all  men  into  its  shade, 
the  realm  that  is  always  craving  because 
never  satisfied  (Keil,  Murphy,  Lange),  or  the 
land  that  excites  questioning  and  wonder  in 
the  human  heart,  "  the  nn&coTered  coun- 

Sfrom  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns  " 
Lewis) ― is  not  the  graye,  since  Jacob's 
0on  bad  no  grave,  but  tno  place  of  departed 
spirits,  the  unseen  world  fA^Ci  LXA.)  into 
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and  where  they 
ziL  23).  Thm 
(not  Isaac)  w«pt 


which  the  dead  disapi 
consciously  exist  (2  I 
(literally,  and)  hit  fltl 
for  him. 

Ver.  86.  ᅳ And  the  Midianitea -or  Me- 

danites,  descendants  of  Medan,  a  brother  of 
Midian,  both  of  whom  were  sons  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (ch.  xxv.  2).  That  the  Arabian 
merchants  are  called  Ishmaelites  (ver.  27), 
Midianites  (ver.  28),  and  Medanites  (ver.  36), 
is  explained  as  an  evidence  of  varying  legends 
(Tucn,  Bleek,  Davidson,  Colenso),  but  is 
better  accounted  for  as  indicating  that  the 
traders  were  composed  of  men  of  various 
nations  (Clericus)  ；  that  the  Midianites,  Ish- 
maelites, and  Medanites  were  often  confounded 
from  their  common  parentage  and  closely 
similar  habits  (Keil)  ；  that  the  narrator  did 
not  intend  to  lay  stress  upon  the  nationality, 
but  upon  the  occupation,  of  the  travellers 
(Havernick)  ；  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
caravan  were  Ishmaelites,  and  the  company 
attending  it  Midianites  or  Medanites  (lAnge)  ； 
that  the  Ishmaelites  were  the  genus,  and  the 
Midianites  and  Medanites  the  species,  of  the 
same  nation  (Rosenmiiller,  Quarry)  ；  Uiat  the 


Midianites  or  Medanites  were  the  actual 
purchasers  of  Joseph,  wliile  the  caravan  took 
its  name  from  the  IshsiAelites,  who  formed 
the  larger  portion  of  it  (Murphy) 서 told  kim 
into  Egypt  (i.  e.  having  brought  him  into 
Egypt,  perhaps,  as  Luther  conjectures,  pass- 
ing through  Hebron  on  the  way,  sold  him) 
onto  Potiphar, ~— the  name  is  abbreviated 
from  Poti-Phera  (ch.  zlL  50),  i.  e.  he  who 
belongs  to  the  son  (Gesenius,  sub  voce).  The 
LXX.  render  Utrt^pric  or  Utrtfpii —— an 
offioer ~ D^.p,  from  DHp,  an  unused  root 
signifying  to  pull  up  by  the  roots,  originally 
means  a  eunuch  (1^  lvi  3,  4),  sach  as 
Oriental  monarchs  were  accustomed  to  set 
over  their  harems  (Esther  iL  8t  14,  15  ；  ir. 
5),  bat  is  here  employed  to  denote  an  officer 
or  courtier  generally,  without  any  reference 
to  the  primary  signification,  since  Potiphar 
was  married— of  Pharaoh9!  (vide  ch.  xiL  15), 
and  oaptain  of  the  gnard— literally,  captain 
of  the  daughterers,  i  e.  chief  officer  of  the 
executioners,  the  nature  of  whose  duties  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
keeper  of  the  State  prison,  "  where  the  king's 
prisoners  were  bound  "  (ch.  zxxix.  20). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  26— 36.— Jba^>A  carried  by  Midianites  to  Egypt.  I.  The  infamous 
1.  The  wicked  proposal.  "  Gome,  and  let  us  sell  him.  By  whatever  motives  Juda 
was  actuated,  tne  notion  that  either  bo  or  his  brethren  bad  a  right  thus  to  dispose 
Josephs  life  was  not  simply  an  open  violation  of  the  Divine  law  which  constitute 
all  men  with  eqaal  rights,  and  in  particular  made  every  man  his  brother's  keeper, 
not  his  brother  s  destroyer  or  proprietor,  but  a  hideous  discovery  of  the  utter  per- 
version of  moral  nature  which  nad  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  brethren.  So 
low  had  they  now  sunk^  that  they  were  become  not  alone  without  humanity,  bat 
without  natural  affection  as  well.  2.  The  double  reason.  (1)  The  advant^eous 
character  of  the  proposed  transaction  is  exhibited  by  Judah,  who  doubtless  under- 
stood the  sort  of  arguments  that  would  weigh  most  powerfully  with  his  brethren. 
Simply  to  assassinate  the  hated  stripling  and  conceal  bis  blood  might  indeed  gratify 
their  feelings  of  revenge,  but  would  not  do  much  to  enrich  them.  Might  it  not  fa^ 
possible  to  dispose  of  bim  more  profitably  than  by  the  coarse  way  of  killing  him? 
Then  (2)  the  humane  aspect  of  the  proposed  transaction  is  pathetically  dwelt  upon 
by  Judah, ― "he  is  our  trother  and  our  flesh," ― in  which  perhaps  may  also  be  de- 
tected Judah's  subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  reasoning  that  men  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  claims  of  humanity  and  brotherhood  in  themselves  might  be  induced 
to  do  a  little  cheap  philanthropy  by  sparing  Joseph,  after  they  Had  first  been  made 
to  see  that  it  would  likewise  be  profitable.  Judah's  last  remark  was  a  master-stroke 
which  overbore  every  vestige  of  opposition :  "  his  brethren  were  content."  3.  The 
favourable  opportunity.  Many  wicked  schemes  are  happily  never  carried  through 
because  the  opportunity  is  wanting ~~ thanks  to  Divine  providence !  But,  on  tue 
other  hand,  thousands  of  nefarious  crimes  are  born  of  the  opportunity thanks  to 
the  sinful  in^enaity  of  the  fallen  heart  1  The  scheme  of  Judah  was  clearly  suggested 
by  the  providential  circumstance  that  at  the  moment  an  Ishmaelitish  caravan  was 
passing  by  on  its  way  with  gums  and  spicery  to  Egypt.  That  caravan  was  God's 
chariot  sent  to  convey  Joseph  to  the  tibrone  of  Egypt.  *Iudah  asked  his  brethren  to 
see  in  it  a  prison  van  to  take  their  brother  into  slavery  in  Egypt.  Wicked  men  and 
God  may  often  seem  to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  one  another,  but  God  always 
triumphs.  Man  proposes  ；  €k>d  dispoees.  4.  The  accomplished  transaction,  "Tbiy 
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drew  and  lifted  Joseph  up  oat  of  the  pit,  and  sold  him  to  the  Midianites  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver."  The  first  recorded  specimen  of  a  transaction  which  has  fre- 
quently been  repeated  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Slave  markets  have  often  imitated, 
but  seldom  surpassed,  the  wickedness  of  which  Joseph's  brethren  were  guilty.  It 
was  not  simply  a  fellow-creature  that  they  sold,  but  a  brother  ；  and  they  had  not 
even  the  poor  apology  of  getting  a  good  bargain,  as  they  sold  him  for  twenty 
shekels ~ little  over  forty  shillings!  5.  The  unforeseen  result  Joseph's  purchasers 
conveyed  him  into  Egypt,  and  sold  him,  as  probably  his  brethren  expected  ；  it  is 
scarcely  likely  they  anticipated  he  would  find  his  way  into  so  honourable  service  as 
that  of  a  high  officer  of  state.  But  God  was  taking  Joseph  thereby  a  step  nearer  to 
his  predicted  elevation. 
II.  Thb  doleful  tidings.    1.  The  ominous  symbol   The  coat  of  ends,  the  token 

«  i»    >1  ，ᅳ，  J»_      t  J  _  __1 !   A  X         •  x  Ht*  —  1?  ；  i—   1_，  _  J 


of  a  father's  love  for  his  darling  son,  the  insensate  ruffians,  after  dipping  it  in  blood, 
caused  to  be  conveyed  into  their  father's  presence  by  the  hands  or  a  swift-footed 
messenger.  This  was  rather  a  proof  of  their  cowardice  than  of  their  consideration 
for  Jacob's  feelings.  2.  The  pretended  discovery.  The  bearer  of  the  blood-stained 
tunic  was  directed  to  say  that  the  brethren  had  found  the  robe,  and  to  ask,  with 
expressions  of  their  deep  concern,  whether  or  npt  it  was  the  coat  of  his  beloved  son. 
Their  intention  we  cannot  think  was  to  stab  their  father's  heart,  bat  to  mislead  his 
judgment.  3.  The  expected  inference.  As  they  designed,  the  old  man  concluded 
that  his  son  was  devoured :  "  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces.1'  Seldom  do 
villains'  plots  succeed  so  well. 

III.  Thb  sobrowinq  parent.  1.  The  bitter  grirf.  The  depth  and  tenderness  of 
Jacob's  mourning  for  his  lost  son  was— (1)  visibly  expressed :  "he  rent  his  clothes, 
and  put  sackcloth  on  his  loins  ； "  (2)  long  continued :  "  he  mourned  for  his  son  manv 
days  ； "  and,  if  we  accept  a  proposed  reading  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  35,  (3) 
lovingly  shared :  "  his  father,"  the  blind  Isaac,  who  still  survived,  "  wept  for  him" 
»~ for  Rachel' s  dead  child  and  Jacob's  lost  son.  2.  The  in^ecbwl  consolation, 
"  All  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him  ；  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted."  For  this  Jacob  was  (1)  to  De  excused,  since  his  comforters  were 
mostly  hypocrites,  whose  proffered  consolations  mast  have  sounded  strangely  hollow 
in  his  ears  ；  but  also  (2)  to  be  blamed,  since  although  God  in  his  providence  had 
'  '  *    »ph,  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  give  way  to  despairing  grief, 

bam  when  he  thought  of  losing  Isaac. 


taken  away  J< 
Not  so  did  AT 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


Vor.  28. ~ Drawn,  from  the  pit  "And  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit"  As  a  compromise  Joseph  had  been  thrown  into  a  pit.  His  brothers  at  first 
intended  to  murder  him.  Their  intention  was  almost  as  bad  as  a  murder.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  "  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  And  one  writer 
says, "  Many  a  man  who  has  not  taken  a  brother's  life,  by  indulgence  of  male- 
volence, is  in  the  sight  of  God  a  more  sinful  man  than  many  who  have  expiated 
their  guilt  on  a  scaffold."  Joseph  only  was  the  gainer  in  that  life  was  epared.  To 
the  brothers  deep  guilt  appertained.  They  threw  him  into  a  pit  to  perish,  thinking 
possibly  to  lessen  guilt  by  avoiding  the  actual  shedding  of  blood. 

I.  We  must  expect  to  find  pitfalls  in  life.  To  Joseph  the  snare  came  sud- 
denly. He  was  forced  in.  He  had  acted  as  he  believed  rightly  in  revealing  the 
wicked  deeds  of  his  brethren,  and  he  suffers  for  it.    His  brothers  seize  the  first 


ay.  .  _  w 

speedy  death.  The  pitfalls  into  which  many  stumble" or  into  which  they  are  drawn 
are  such  as  these :  circumstances  being  altogether  unfavourable  in  life;  or  severe 
and  overpowering  temptations  to  some  special  sin,  as  intemperance,  passion,  or  lust  ； 
or  greed,  or  ambition,  or  spiritual  pride.    Debt,  loss  of  character,  and  despondency 

n*A  aIoa    jSaam  ma    a<、〜a  +<、    ，w~     ^ 네  ■! ᄂ" •   ZL^mAA    ^.U^A.    ：^.    •  J   ix 


are  abo  deep  pitfalls.   If  we  come  to  love  evil  for  itself,  that  is  a  very  deop  pit, 
te  whioh  is  hopeless.   Many  are  drawn  into  these  pits  by 


and  it  adjoins  that  state 
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carelessness,  indifference,  and  neglect,  while  others  are  so  entangled  by  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  birth  tiiat  the  wonder  is  that  they  ever  escape. 

II,  There  is  often  deliverance  fbom  the  deepest  PiTFALLa  To  Joseph  it  came 
at  the  right  moment  It  came  in  response  to  earnest  desire.  The  brothers  thoo^it 
to  make  a  profit  by  his  deliverance,  but  God  was  saving  him  through  their  avarice 
and  timidify.  Joseph  was  helpless.  His  brothers  had  to  lift  him  out  We  must 
feel  our  helplessness,  and  then  Christ  is  sure  to  deliver  us  from  the  pit  of  sin  and 
despair.  The  brothers  of  Joseph  had  low  and  mercenary  aims  in  lihh^  tip  their 
brother  ；  Jesus  is  all  love  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  effort  to  save  us.  Nothing  but  tbe 
long  line  of  his  finished  work  and  fervent  love  could  reach  souls.  When  brought  up 
from  the  pit  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  praise  ourselves.  We  shall  ascribe  all  the 
glory  to  him  who  "  brought  as  up  out  of  the  deep  pit  and  miry  clay,  and  placed  our  . 
feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  our  goings." ― H. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


Ver.  1.— And  it  came  to  past.  The  pre- 
sent chapter  appears  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  narrative  of  Joseph's  history. 
Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  because 
the  name  Jehovah  occurs  in  it  (vera.  7, 10), 
it  has  been  pronounced  a  later  Jehovistic  in- 
terpolation (Tuch,  Bleek,  Davidson,  Colenso). 
Its  design  has  been  explained  as  an  attempt 
to  glorify  the  line  of  David  by  representing 
it  as  Bprong  from  Judah  (Bohlen),  or  to  dis- 
dose  we  origin  of  the  Levirate  law  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Jows  (Knobel)  ；  but  the 
incidents  here  recorded  of  Judah  and  his 
fkmilj  are  fitted  to  reflect  dishonour  instead 
of  glory  on  the  ancestry  of  David  (Haver- 
nick)  ；  and  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
raising  up  seed  to  a  dead  brother  by  marry- 
ing his  widow,  though  the  idea  may  have 
onginated  with  Judah  (Lange),  is  more  likely 
to  nave  descended  from  earlier  times  (De- 
litzsch,  Eeil).  Rightly  understood,  the  object 
tion  of  the  record  appears 


litzscli,  Keil). 

of  the  present  •  • , 

to  have  been  not  simply  to  prepare  tHe  way 
for  the  subsequent  (ch.  xIvl  8 ― 27)  genea- 
logical register  (Gerlach),  or  to  contrast  the 
wickedness  of  Judah  and  his  sods  with  the 
piety  and  chastity  of  Joseph  in  Egypt 
(Wordsworth),  or  to  recite  the  private  his- 
tory of  one  of  Christ's  ancestors  (Bush, 
Murphy,  '  Speaker's  Commentary  ,)，  or  to 
show  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Jud^i  in  the 
patriarchal  family  was  due  exclusively  to 
은 race  (Caudlish),  but  also  and  chiefly  to 
justify  the  Divine  procedure  in  the  subse- 
quent deportation  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  to 
Sgypt  (Keil).  The  special  danger  to  which 
the  theocratic  family  was  exposed  was  that 
of  intermarrying  with  the  Canaanites  (ch. 
xziv.  8  ；  xxviii.  6).  Accordingly,  having 
carried  forward  his  narrative  to  the  point 
where,  in  consequence  of  Joseph's  sale,  a 
way  begins  to  open  up  for  the  transference  of 
the  patriarchal  house  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  historian  makes  a  pause  to 


introduce  a  passage  from  the  life  of  Judah, 
with  the  view  of  proving  the  necessity  d 
such  removal,  by  snowing  as  in  the  case  of 
Judah,  the  almost  certainty  that,  if  left  in 
Canaan,  the  descendants  of  Jacob  would 
fall  before  the  temptation  of  manring  with 
the  daughters  of  the  land,  with  the  result, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  a  great  and  rapid 
moral  deterioration  in  the  holy  seed,  and 
with  the  ultimate  effect  of  completely  ob- 
literating the  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  the  sorroonding  heathen  world. 
How  the  purity  of  the  patriarchal  fiunilr 
was  guudea  till  it  developed  into  a  powerM 
nation,  fiist  by  its  providential  withdraw- 
ment  in  infancy  from  the  sphere  of  tempt- 
ation (ch.  xlvi.  5),  then  by  its  separate 
establifihment  in  Go 퓸 hen  beside  a  people  who 
regarded  them  with  aversion  (ch.  xlvi.  34〉, 
and  latterly  by  its  cruel  enskvement  under 
Pharaoh  (£xo<L  i  10),  is  a  subject  which  in 
due  course  engages  the  attention  of  the 
writer.  At  that  time.  (1)  If  the  date  of 
Judah'8  marriage,  aa  is  most  probable,  waa 
shortly  after  the  sale  of  Joseph  (Keil,  Kurtz, 
Lange,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Quany),  since 
at  tne  time  of  that  atrocity  Judah  was  still 
lining  with  his  brethren,  tne  only  difficulty 
calling  for  solution  is  to  account  for  the  birth 
of  Jnaah's  grandchildren,  Hezron  and  Hamtil 
(the  sods  of  Pharez,  the  twin  child  of  Judah 
by  Tamar),  in  the  short  interval  of  twenty- 
two  years  which  preceded  JacoVs  descent 
into  E^ypt  without  making  £r  and  Onan 
m  cc  ~~ 


marry 


comparative  boyhood.   The  case 


becomes  a  little  less  perplexing  if  Hezron 
and  Hamol,  though  said  to  have  come  into 
Egypt  (ch.  xlvi  27  ；  Exod.  L  1  ；  Deut  x. 
22),  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  born 
there   (Hengstenberg),  since   twenty-  two 

Jeare  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  birth  of 
udah's  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelai^ 
which  may  have  taken  place  during  the  first 
three  years  after  their  father's  marriage,  and 
for  the  birth  of  Pharez  and  Zarab,  even  if 
£r  married  as  kte  as  eighteen.   Of  course  if 
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the  narrative  requires  the  birth  of  Hezron 
and  Hamul  to  have  taken  place  in  Canaan 


(Kalisch),  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
-    '  dthin 


that  all  this  occtured  ■ 


hold 


little  more 


than  a  score  of  years.  Hence  (2)  the  date  of 
Jndah'8  marriage  has  been  placed  before  the 
sale  of  Joseph  (Augustine,  Aben  Ezra,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Drechsler,  Baumgarten,  Gerlach, 
Ainsworth,  Candlish,  Murphy,  Inglis)  ；  but 
even  on  thitf  assumption  the  task  is  arduous 
to  make  the  birth  of  Hezron  and  Hamul 
occur  before  the  emigration  of  their  great- 
grandfather to  £gypt  For  as  Judah  was 
not  more  tiian  four  years  older  than  Joseph 
(cf.  ch.  zzix.  35  with  xzz.  25),  his  age  at  the 
time  of  Joseph's  sale  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenly-one.  But  placing  Judah's 
marriage  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  viz.,  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  only  substitutes  an  interval 
of  twenty  -  eight  years  instead  of  one  of 
twenty-two,  in  wluch  Judah's  son  Er  must 
be  born,  erow  up  to  manhood,  (say  at  fifteen) 
many,  die,  and  leave  his  widow  Tamar, 
who,  after  manying  with  Onan  and  waiting 
for  Shelah  (which  would  consume  at  least 
another  year),  most  become  the  mother  of 
twin  sons  by  her  fether-in-law  (for  which 
another  year  would  be  required),  and  most 
see  the  elder  of  the  two  married  at  teu  years 
of  age,  if  his  sons  are  to  be  bora  upon  the 
soil  of  Canaan.  On  either  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, it  seems  indispensable  to  hold  that 
Jadah's 
in  this 

Judah's  _ 

u  e.  in  Juda£T*8  twenty-first  yeas.  That 
Jndah  went  down— from  Hebron  (ch.  xxxviL 

14)  ,  or  the  mountains  (Keil),  towards  the 
south  (Aben  Eara,  RosenmUller)  ― from  hit 
brethrtiit ― setting  up  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent establishment  apart  from  them; 
"  not  only  immediately  after  Joseph  was 
sold,  bat  also  on  account  of  it,"  "in  a  fit  of 
impenitent  anger"  (Kurtz),  in  a  spirit  of 
remorse  (Lange^and  turned  in  to  a  certain 
Adnllamlte,— -literally,  and  pitched  (sc.  his 
tent,  ch.  zzvi  15)  up  to,  as  far  as,  or  close 
by,  a  man,  an  AdvUomitet  i.  e.  belonging  to 
Adullam,  a  town  in  the  Hebron  valley 
(Josh.  xv.  85)  ；  in  the  time  of  the  conquest 
the  seat  of  a  Canaauitish  king  (Josh.  xii. 

15)  ,  afterwards  celebrated  for  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2  ； 
2  Sam.  zxiii  13)，  subsequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (2  Chron.  zl  7  ；  S"eh.  zi  30  ； 
Micah  1. 15),  but  never  successftdly  identified 
(vide  '  Land  and  the  Book,'  pp.  606,  607  ； 
Robinson,  ii  176) ~~ whose  name  was  Hirah 
—"Nobility"  (Gesenios). 

Ver.  2.— And  Judah  taw  there  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  certain  (literally,  qf  a  man,  a) 
Oanaanite, ― not  of  a  merchant  (Onkelo8)}bat 
of  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Canaan ― 
whoie  &aaM  was  Shuah  ；  ―  "  Wealth," 


ity  of  the  so* 
xvl  15. 

ooneaWed 
bare  a  tonj 


"Riches,"  "  Cry  for  Help  "  (Gcsenitis).  This 
was  not  the  name  of  Judab's  wife  (LXX. ),  bat 
of  her  father ~ (vide  ver.  12) ― and  he  took 
her, ᅳ i.  e,  married  her  {vide  ch.  vi  2 ;  xxiv, 
67)— and  went  in  onto  her. 

Ver.  3. ~~ And  she  coneaWed,  and  bare  a 
son  ；  and  he  called  his  name  Er— "  Watch- 
er "  (6e8eniu8).  What  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  idiosjmcrafijr  of  the  Elohist,  viz.,  the 
naming  of  a  child  by  its  father,  here  occurs 
in  a  so-called  Jehoyistic  section. 

Ver.  4.— And  the  oonoeived  again,  and 
bare  a  ion  ；  and  she  called  his  name  Onan 
ᅳ "  Strength  "  (Gesenius).  The  naming  of 
a  child  bv  its  mother  a  peci  " 
called  Jehovi8t  ；  but  viae  c 

Ver.  5. ~ And  she  yet 
(lit.,  and  she  added  again), 
and  oalled  hit  name  Shelah  ：  ―  "  Prayer 
(Geseiiius),  "Peace"  (Fiiret)— and  he  (L  e. 
Judah)  was— absent  (Gerlach)  ；  or,  trans- 
lating impersonally,  it  was,  L  e.  the  event 
happened  (Muiphy)  — at  Cheiib, —— probablv 
the  same  as  Acnzib  (Josh.  xv.  44  ；  Micah  u 
14, 15)  and  Chezeba  (1  Chron.  iv.  22),  which 
in  the  partitioning  of  the  land  fell  to  the 
sons  of  Shelah,  ana  was  here  mentioned  that 
Shelah '8  descendants  mi 홧 it  know  the  birth- 

J lace  of  their  ancestor  (Keil)  ；  or  the  fkct  of 
udah's  absence  at  the  birth  of  his  third  son 
may  be  recorded  as  the  reason  of  the  namfi, 
"  feace,"  "  Rest,"  "  Prosperity,"  which  the 
child  received  (Gerlach)  —  when  she  bare 
Mm— literally,  in  her  bearing  of  him. 

Ver.  6.— And  Jndah  took  a  wife  (cf.  ch. 
xxi  21  ；  xxiv.  4)  for  Er  hit  flrttborn,— "  by 
the  early  marriage  of  his  sons  Judah  seems  to 
have  intended  to  prevent  in  them  a  germin- 
ating corruption  "  (Lange)— whow  name  was 
Tamar—" Palm  tree"  (Qesenius).  Though 
the  name  was  Shemitic,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  person  was.  Cf.  Melchisedeck  and 
Abimelecn.    Yet  she  is  not  expressly  called 


iarrative  intends  to  convey  the  impres- 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  eztraordiiiary 


the  nan 
sion  th 
character. 

Ver.  7.— And  Er,  Judah'i  ilntborn,  was 
wicked  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.  The  con- 
nection between  Er*8  name  OJ?)  and  Er's 
character  (JH)  is  noticeable.  The  special 
form  which  hi9  wickedness  assumed  is  not 
stated  ；  but  the  accompanying  phrase  sug- 
gests that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sodomites 
(ch.  xiiL  13  ；  tit.  5),  it  was  some  unnatural 
abomination.  And  the  Lord  slew  him ᅳ 
literally,  caused  him  to  die;  not  necessarily 
by  direct  visitation  ；  perhaps  simply  by  &U 
lowing  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  joathful 
indolence  in  premature  and  childless  death, 
which  yet  was  so  rapid  and  so  evidently 
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entailed  by  his  evil  courses  as  immediately 
to  suggest  the  punitive  hand  of  God. 

Ver.  8.— And  Judah  said  onto  Onan  (ob- 
Tiously  after  a  sufficient  interval),  Go  in  onto 


。, ,  w  .  x  "。  x 에"^  o^wuio  ">  imply 
that  what  was  afterwards  in  the  code  Mosaic 
known  as  the  Lex  Leviratus  (Deut.  xxv.  6, 
6)  was  at  this  time  a  recognised  custom. 
The  existence  of  the  practice  nas  been  traced 
in  different  forms  among  Indians,  Persians, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa— and 
raise  up  teed  to  thy  brother.  As  afterwards 
explained  in  the  Hebrew  legislation^  the  first- 
born son  of  such  a  Levirate  marriage  became 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  child  of  the  deceased 
husband,  and  was  regarded  as  his  heir. 
Vera.  9,  10.— And  Onan  knew  that  the 


•eed  shonld  not  be  hif ;  and  it  came  te 

if、  i.  e.  wl 


when— literally,  and  tt 
ever  (cf.  Ewald,  'Heb. 
went  in  onto  hit  brothe: 


P*w， 

^hen- 
§  8456)— lie 

 ―  wife,  that  lie 

gpilled  it  on  the  ground  (literally,  destroyed 
to  the  around^  lest  that  he  thonld  (or,  so  as 
not  to)  give  teed  to  hit  brother.  And  the 
r  which  he  did  ditpleatad  (literally,  was 
I  tn  the  eyes  of)  the  Lord :— the  word  Jeho- 
l  is  employed  not  because  the  writer  was  a 
late  intorpolater,  but  because  the  sin  of  Onan 
was  an  offence  against  the  sanctity  and  pros- 
perity of  the  theocratic  family  (Hengsten- 
berg)  ―  wherefore  he  (t.  e.  Jehovah)  ilew 
him  alio  (vide  supra). 

Ver.  11.— Then  said  Jndah  to  Tamar  hit 
daughter-in-law,  Semain  a  widow— alma- 
nah,  from  alam,  to  be  solitary,  forsaken, 
signifies  one  bereft  of  a  husband,  hence  a 
ow  (cf.  Ezod.  xxii.  21)— at  thy  fSftther*! 
(cf.  Levit.  xxii.  13),  till  Shelah  my 
ton  be  grown.  It  is  implied  that  this  was 
merely  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  Judah,  and 
that  he  did  not  really  intend  to  give  his 
third  son  to  Tamar,  considering  her  an 
milucky  woman  (Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kalisch), 
or,  at  least,  not  at  present,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  deaths  of  Er  and  Onan  had 
been  occasioned  by  their  too  early  marriages 
(Lange).  The  reason  of  his  failure  to  release 
Tamar  from  her  widowhood  is  added  in  the 
ensuing  clause.  For  he  said  (sc.  in  his  heart), 
Leat  peradTenture  he  die  alio,  as  his  breth- 
ren did.  And  Tamar  went  and  dwelt  in 
her  fkther^i  house. 

Ver.  12.— And  in  process  of  time— liter- 
ally, and  the  days  were  multiplied  (cf.  ch. 
iv.  8),  which  is  rendered  by  the  same  words 
in  tho  A.  V.— the  daughter  of  Slinali  Jadah't 
wife  died;  and  Judah  was  comforted  (or, 
comforted  himself,  ceased  to  mourn),  and 
went  up  onto  his  iheep-tlieareri  (vide  ch. 
xxxi.  19)  to  Timnath, ― a  border  town  be- 
tween Ekron  and  Bethshemesh  (Josh.  xv.  10) 
in  the  pldn  of  Judah  (Kalisch,  Wordsworth, 


W.  L.  Alexander  in  Eitto's  'Cyclop 
but  more  probably  here  a  town  (Jc 
67)  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Rob 
ii.  843,  Keil,  Alford,  '  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary ')— lie  and  hit  Mend >~ 6  wot/A^y  abrov 
(LXX.)— Hirah  the  Adnllainite. 

Ver.  13— And  it  was  told  Tamar,  Mjing, 
Behold  thy  fkfher-in-law ~~ UtJ,  a  fiither-in- 
law,  from  Pipp,  unused,  to  join  together.  Ct 
yafifipog  for  yafitp6c9  a  son-in-law,  or  gener- 
ally one  connected  by  marriage,  fh>m  ya/ii*» 
― goefh  up  to  lixnnafh  to  shear  hit  iheep. 

Ver.  U.— And  she  put  her  widow*!  guv 
menta  off  from  her  (to  prevent  detection  by 
Judah),  and  covered  her  with  a  Tail,— to  con- 
ceal her  featores,  after  the  fashion  of  a  cour- 
tesan (ver.  16;  cf.  Job  xxir.  15) ― and 
wrapped  herself,— possibly  with  some  laige 
mantle  (Alford)  ᅳ  and  tat  in  an  op«a  plaee, 
~ literally,  in  the  opening  (i  e.  gate)  of 
Enaim  (LXX.,  G^senins,  Keil,  Smlisch, 
Lange,  et  alii)  ；  less  happily,  in  the  opening 
of  the  eyes,  t.  in  a  public  and  open  place 
(Calvin),  in  thb  parting  of  the  ways,  tn  i 
itineris  (Vulgate),  in  tne  opening  (or  bn 
ing  forth)  of  the  two  fountains  (kben  £ 
Rosenmiiller)— which  is  by  (or  upon)  tho 
way  to  Timnsth  ；  ―  "  close  to  the  site  of 
Thamna,  now  Tibneh,  three  miles  to  the  east, 
on  an  ancient  road  coming  from  Adnllam,  the 
very  road  by  which  the  patriarch  Judah 
would  have  come  from  Adullam  to  Timnah, 
is  a  ruin  called  Allin,  or  Anim,  or  Ainim  " 
('  Palestine  Exploration,'  quoted  by  Inglia) 
― for  she  taw  tliat  Bhelah  was  후 Town  (he 
was  probably  not  much  younger  toAn  either 
of  his  brothers  who  had  died),  and  die  was 
not  given  onto  him  to  wife— literally,  fur  a 
wife, 

Ver.  15. ~> When  (literally,  and)  Judah 
•aw  her,  he  (literally,  and  he)  thought  her 
to  be  an  harlot  ；  —literally,  thought  ner  (i.  e. 
took  hor  for)  an  harlot,  like  XoyiZtoOai  nva 
eic.  ri  (cf.  1  Sam.  i.  13  ；  Job  xiii.  24),  or 
njlt  (fern,  part  of  to  commit  fornica- 
tion) ；  vide  ch.  xxxiv.  31 ― because  the  had 
covered  her  fkoe » more  meretricis. 

Ver.  16.— And  he  turned  onto  her  by  ths 
way,  and  said,  Oo  to.  I  pray  thee,  let  mm 
come  in  onto  thee  ；  (for  he  knew  not  that 
she  was  his  danghter-in-law).  Though  will- 
ing to  commit  adultery  or  fornication,  Judah 
would  have  shrank  from  the  sin  of  incest. 
And  she  said,  What  wilt  thou  ^ive  me,  that 
thonmayest  oome  in  onto  mel  The  conduct 
of  Taiuary  though  in  every  way  reprehensible, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mst,  or  inor- 
dinate desire  for  offspring,  if  not  from  the 
son  Shelah,  then  from  the  father  Judah,  but 
was  probably  traceable  to  a  secret  wish  on  the 
one  hand  to  be  avenged  on  Judah,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  assert  her  right  to  a  place 
amongst  the  ancestresses  of  tne  p*triuchtl 
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Thabo:  vide  Gesenius,  p.  652) 
ding  (sc.  then  I  consent  to  tbj 


family.  Yet  Tamar  was  really  goilty  of  both 
adulteiy  and  incest,  though  Lange  thinks  the 
wickedness  of  Er  and  Onan  renders  this  open 
to  question. 

ver.  17.— And  he  Mid,  I  will  lend  thee 
a  kid  from  the  flock— literally,  a  kid  of  the 
goats  (ver.  20;  cf.  Judges  xv.  1).  And  she 
•aid,  WHt  thou  fbn  me  a  pledge,  till  thou 
■end  it  I ~ literally,  if  thou  wilt  give  me  a 
pledge  (jn^Jt,  from  2^}ff  to  give  in  pledge,  a 
word  •  - 
and  Romi 
the  Phenici 

until  thy  S( 
proposal). 

Ver.  18.— And  he  taid,  What  pledge  shall 
I  give  thee  1  And  she  taid,  Thy  dgnet, ― 

the  chotham,  or  signet,  was  either  worn  on 
the  finger,  BaKrvXiov  (LXX.)  or  suspended 
round  the  neck  by  a  pUhil,  or  silk  string. 
Its  impression  was  a  sign  of  property  and  a 
means  of  security  (cf.  Matt,  xxyvl  66  ；  John 
iii.  33  ；  Ephes.  i  13,  kc.).  Among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  it  was  customary  for  every  one 
to  wear  such  a  ring  (Herod.,  L  195)  ；  and 
modern  Arabians  in  towns  wear  a  seal-rinff 
on  the  finger,  or  &stened  by  a  cord  roiu^ 
the  neck,  the  impression  of  which  seryes 
as  a  signature  (Robinson,  i  62).  The  seals 
and  signets  that  have  been  brought  to  lifht 
by  the  excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylon 
(Layard,  '  Nin.  and  Bab./  152—169,  602— 
608)  are  of  various  forms  and  materials.  They 
show  the  art  of  engraying  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity  ；  but  whether  Judah's  signet 
was  marked  with  alphabetical  charactera 
cannot  be  determined,  though  it  may  have 
been,  since  alphabetical  writing  was  as  old 
at  leAst  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (vide  KeH, 
'  Introd./  Part  I.  sect.  i.  ch.  i.  §  4)— and  thy 
bracelets  (rather,  thy  chain,  pithil,  at  supra), 
and  fhj  itaff  (the  mateh,  or  rod,  was  so 
called  from  the  idea  of  stretching  out,  the 
root  being  natah,  to  stretch  out  or  extend) 
that  is  in  thine  hand.  This  too  every  Baby- 
lonian carried  (Herod.,  L  196).  "It  was 
necessarily  adorned  with  some  device  carved 
upon  it,  and  consisting  in  a  flower  or  a  fruit, 
a  bird,  or  some  other  animal"  (Kalisch). 
And  he  gave  it  her,  and  came  in  vnto  her, 
and  die  conceived  l^y  him. 

Ver.  19.— And  ihe  arose,  and  went  away, 
and  laid  by  her  yail  from  her,  and  pot  on 
the  garments  of  her  widowhood. 

Ver.  20.— And  Jadah  sent  the  kid— 
literally,  the  kid  of  the  goats,  which  he  had 
promised  (ver.  17)— by  the  hand  of  hit  friend 
the  Adollamite,  to  receive  his  pledge  from 
the  woman's  hand :  but  (literally,  and)  he 
(i.  e.  Hirah)  found  her  not 

Ver.  21.  ― Then  he  Mk«d  the  m«n  of  that 
plMa,  Mying,  Whm  is  tiM  hirlot»— liter* 


ally,  the  consecrated,  tho  prostitute  beinff 
regarded  as  "  one  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Astarte,  a  goddess  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
deification  of  the  generative  and  productive 
principle  of  nature,"  corresponding  to 
Babylonian  Ashtarte,  whose  worship  was  of 
a  grossly  libidinous  character  (Herod.,  i.  199). 
Cf.  Dent  xziii  19  ；  Numb.  xxr.  1  ；  Hoeoa 
iv.  14  ；  and  vide  Keil  on  Dent  xziii  19— 
that  was  openly  by  the  way  tide  t— or,  that 
was  in  Enajim  on  the  way,  tU  supra,  ver.  14). 
And  thev  said,  There  wm  no  harlot  (or 
kedethaJS)  in  this  place. 

Ver.  22.— And  he  returned  to  Judah,  and 
said,  I  eaanot  find  her  ；  and  also  the  men 
of  the  plaee  Mid,  that  there  wm  no  harlot 
(or  kedeshah)  in  tMi  place. 

Ver.  23.— And  Jndali  said,  Let  lier  takt 
it  to  her,— literally,  let  her  take  to  ？ lersd) 
(sc.  the  pledge) lest  we  be  shamed  (liter- 
ally,  become  a  contempt,  i  e.  by  inquiring 
after  her.  Though  not  afraid  to  sin  asainst 
God,  Jndah  was  pained  at  the  idea  of  losing 
his  reputation  before  men) :  behold,  I  gent 
this  Idd  (i.  e.  I  take  you  to  witness  that  I 
have  fulfilled  my  promise),  and  thou  hast  not 
found  her. 

Ver.  24.— And  it  came  to  past  about  three 
months  after  (the  usual  time  at  which 
pregnancy  is  certainly  determined),  that  it 
was  told  Judah,  taying,  Tamar  thydanghter- 
in-law  liath  played  the  harlot  (or,  act^.  as  a 
amah)  ；  and  also,  behold,  the  is  with  child 
by  whoredom.  And  Jndali  said  (altogether 
unmindful  of  his  own  iniquity  three  months 
previous),  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  be 
bornt  Under  the  law  stoning  was  the 
punishment  allotted  to  the  crime  of  Tamar 
(Deut  xxii  20 ― 24),  burning  being  added 
only  in  cases  of  excessive  criminality  (Levit. 
xx.  14  ；  xxi.  9).  It  is  obvioua  that  the  power 
of  life  and  death  lay  in  the  hand  of  Judah, 
as  the  head  of  his  family. 

Ver.  25.— When  she  was  brought  forth 
(literally,  she  was  brought  forth,  and),  she 
sent  to  her  fkther-in-law  (who  apparently 
had  not  the  heart  to  witness  the  execution 
of  his  own  sentence),  taying,  By  the  man, 
whose  theie  are,  am  I  with  child :  and  die 
•aid,  Difloern,  I  pray  thee,  whose  are  these, 
the  signet,  and  braoeleta  (or  chain),  and 
staff. 

Ver.  26. ― And  Jndah  aeknowledged  (or 

discerned,  ut  suprat  i.  e.  recognised)  them, 
and  laid,  She  hath  been  more  righteoiu  than 
I; ― though  Tamar  was  f&t  from  innocent 
(vide  ver.  16),  she  was  by  no  means  as 

culpable  as  Judah » because  that  (P"7jn5> 
for,  for  this  cause,  i*  e.  that  so  it  might  hap- 
pen to  me :  vide  ch.  xviiL  5)  I  gaTe  her  not 
to  Shelah  my  ion.  And  (in  token  of  hia 
penitence)  he  knew  her  again  no  more. 
Ver.  27.— And  il  um»  to  PMt  in  the  tim 
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of  her  travail,  that,  behold,  twins  were  in  her 
womb.  Cf.  the  case  of  Rebekah  (ch.  xxv.  24). 

Ver.  28.— And  it  aune  to  past,  when  she 
traTailed, ― literally,  in  her  bringing  forth 
(cf.  ch.  xxxv.  17) ~~ tiutt  the  one  pat  out  his 
hand : ~ literally,  and  it  (sc.  the  child)  gave 
a  hand,  i.  e.  it  was  an  abnormal  and  danger- 
ous presentation  ——  and  the  midwiliB  (vide 
ch.  xxxv.  17)  took  and  bonnd  upon  hit  hand 
a  toarlet  tliread,  taying,  This  came  out  firtt. 

Ver.  29. ― And  it  came  to  p«M,  at  lie  drew 
baek  hit  hand,  that,  behold,  hit  brother 
e«me  out :  and  the  (i  e.  the  midwife)  Mid, 


How  hast  thonbroksn  fortii  1  this  brafteh.  be 
thee literally,  What  a  breach  fuut 
！ h!  or,  Why 
"  eh 


upon 

thout 


made  /  upon  thee,  a 
hast  thou  broken  forth  for  th; 
(Delitzsch)!  or,  How  hast  tlioa 
a  breach!  (Murphy) ― the] 
was  ealled  Pharei— or  Breach  (ct 
12;  Numb,  xxvi  20  ；  1  Chxon.  ii 
L  8), 


breac 
ie  for  thee 
his  Aamo 
I  ch.  xItI 
Matt. 


er.  30.— And  afterward  c»m  out  U« 
brother,  that  liad  the  icarlet  thread  upon 
hit  hand :  and  hit  name  wm  eallad  ZaralL 

~ Splendour. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1 -" 30. ― The  house  of  Judah :  a  family  record  of  sin  and  shame.  L  Ths 
wickedness  of  £b  amd  Onan.  1.  Early.  On  any  hypothesis  Er  and  Onan  can 
have  been  little  more  than  boys  when  tney  were  mam^,  and  yet  they  appear  to 
have  arrived  at  a  remarkable  precocity  in  sin.  Nor  was  it  simply  that  they  bad  shed 
the  innocence  and  purity  of  youth,  but  they  had  also  acquired  a  shameful  proficiency 
in  vice.  Young  scholars  are  mostly  apt  learners,  especially  in  the  devfl，8  school. 
2.  Unnatural.  Though  not  described,  the  wickedness  of  Judah's  first  son  had  rela- 
tion to  some  perversion  of  the  ordinance  of  marriage  ；  that  of  his  second  is  plainly 
stated  to  have  been  uncleanness  and  self-pollution.  Neither  against  nature  nor  con- 
trary to  grace  are  the  endearments  of  the  married  state,  but  every  act  outside  of  the 
Divine  permissions  concerning  woman  is  both.  3.  Heinous,  The  act  of  Er  is  cha- 
racterised as  "  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  while  that  of  Onan  ia  said  to  have 
displeased  the  Lord.  Hence  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  essential 
crimiDality  in  both  cases  was  the  same.  They  were  both  perversions  of  a  natural 
ordinance.    They  both  militated  against  the  purity  and  development  of  the  tiieo* 

  Both  indicated  a  contemptuous  unbelief  in  the  promise  of  the 

  "  "     '  of 

4.  Di9- 
Whether 


cratic  family, 
covenant,  and 

the  promised  seed.  •  w  4 

astrous*   The  tendency  of  all  sin  is  ruinous,  both  for  body,  sou],  and  spirit 


sacrilegious  distegard  for  the  calling  of  Israel  as  rogenitoi 
"     Hence  both  were  deserving  or  Divine  reprobatioi 


as  a  natural  result  of  indulgence  in  vice,  or  as  a  direct  punitive  visitation  from  God, 
Er  and  Onan  were  consigned  to  premature  graves  ；  and  this,  it  should  be  noted  by 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  is  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  indulgence  in 
secret  vice,  and  in  particular  of  the  practice  of  which  Onan  was  guilty.  Yielded  to, 
it  debilitates  the  physical  constitution  bv  a  wasting  of  the  vital  powers,  it  impairs 
the  mental  faculties,  it  corrupts  the  moral  nature,  it  sears  and  petrines  the  conscience, 
and  finally,  what  might  have  been  a  fair  specimen  of  noble  and  virtuous  manhood  or 
womanhood  it  covers  up,  a  poor,  wasted,  shivering  skeleton,  beneath  the  clods  of 
the  valley,  causing  it  to  lie  down  among  the  sins  of  its  youth. 

II.  The  sin  op  Tamab.  The  conduct  of  Judah, &  daughter-in-law,  the  young 
widow  of  Er  and  Oium,  though  not  without  its  extenuations,  in  having  been  partly 

Srovoked  bv  JudaJi's  reluctance  to  marry  ber  to  Shelah,  and  partly  inspired  by  a 
esire  to  take  her  place  among  the  ancestresses  of  the  promised  seed,  was  yet  in 
many  respects  reprehensible.  1.  She  discovered  impatience.  Although  Judah  did 
manifest  a  temporary  unwillingness  to  give  her  Shelah  for  a  husband,  she  might 
have  reasoned  that,  after  losing  two  sons,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  hesi- 
tate about  exposing  a  third  to  the  same  risk  of  destruction.  2.  She  manifested  tm- 
belief.  If  Tamar  did  regard  herself  as  wronged,  as  most  undoubtedly  she  was9 
instead  of  taking  measures  to  right  herself,  she  should  have  left  her  cause  to  God, 
who  had  already  vindicated  her  against  the  wickedness  of  her  youthful  husbands, 
and  who  in  his  own  time  and  way  would  doubtless  have  iDteiposed  to  assert  ber 
prerogative  as  a  widow  belonging  to  the  family  of  Israel*  3.  She  practised  deeep- 
tion.  Laying  aside  her  widow's  garments,  and  assuming  the  attire  of  a  harlot,  sLe 
(ook  her  station  at  the  gate  a£  £najim,  on  the  way  to  Timnathj  and  pretended  to  bo 
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a  prostitute.  Tamar  manifestly  was  not  a  woman  of  refined  and  delicate  sensibili- 
ties ；  but  then  she  was  a  Oanaanite,  and  had  been  the  wife  of  Er  and  Onan,  who  were 
not  calculated  to  improve  her  modesty.  4.  She  was  guilty  of  temptation.  It  is 
true  the  narrative  does  not  represent  her  as  having  been  guilty  of  solicitation,  like 
the  "  foolish  woman  "  described  by  Solomon  (Pro v.  vii.  6 ― 23  ；  ix.  14 18).  Per- 
haps she  knew  that  Judah  would  not  require  solicitation  ；  but  if  so,  she  was  all  the 
more  guilty  in  placing  temptation  in  Judah's  way.  5.  She  committed  incest.  The 
guilt  of  an  incestuous  connection  which  rested  on  Judah  unconsciously  she  had 
knowingly  and  willingly  taken  on  herself. 

III.  Thb  transgressions  of  Judah.  More  numerous,  if  not  more  heinous,  than 
those  of  either  his  sons  or  his  daughter-in-law  were  the  offences  of  Judah.  Jacob's 
fourth  son  sinned ― 1.  In  marryina  a  Ganaanitisk  wife.  Though  Judah's  marriage 
with  Shuah's  daughter  was  blessed  by  God,  who  made  it  fruitful,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  was  approved  by  God.  2.  In  withholding  Shdah  from  Tamar,  Although 
it  does  not  appear  as  'yet  to  have  been  commanded  that  in  default  of  issue  a  widovr 
should  be  married  by  her  deceased  husband's  brother,  it  is  obvious  that  Judah  recog- 
nised that  it  should  be  so,  both  by  his  own  act  in  giving  Onan  to  Tamar  after  Er's 
death,  and  by  his  own  subsequent  confession  with  regard  to  Shelah  (ver.  26).  3. 
In  deceiving  Tamar.  Instead  of  frankly  telling  her  that  he  did  not  intend  his  third 
son  to  become  her  husband,  he  bound  her  to  remain  a  widow,  and  sent  her  home  to 
her  father's  house  (instead  of  keeping  her  in  his  own)  under  the  impression  that 
8helah  was  only  withheld  from  her  on  the  score  of  youth.  4.  In  committing  fin 
with  Tamar.  Though  in  reality  Judah  committed  incest,  yet  so  far  as  his  intention 
went  it  was  only  adultery,  or  fornication.  Yet  all  forms  of  unchastity  are  forbidden 
in  the  law  of  God.  And  it  gives  a  very  low  conception  of  the  morality  of  Judah 
that  he,  a  member  of  the  consecrated  family  of  Israel,  who  had  himself  been  married, 
should  Lave  so  openly,  and  deliberately,  and  coolly  turned  aside  to  seek  the  company 
of  a  common  stnimpet,  as  he  imagined  Tamar  to  be.  Judah  should  have  acted  on 
the  principle  afterwards  stated  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  9).  5.  In  condemning  Tamar. 
"  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt,"  said  the  indignant  patriarch.  It  is  obvious 
the  sentence  was  excessive  in  its  severity.  It  was  not  imperative,  else  it  could  not 
have  been  remitted  ；  and  a  recollection  of  his  visit  to  Timnath  three  months  pre- 
viously should  have  inclined  him  to  lean  to  mercy's  side.  But  the  virtuous  Angelos 
of  society  always  procure  indulgence  for  themselves  by  damning  their  fellow-sinnere 
(Measure  for  Measure^  Act  II.).   Scripture  counsels  differently  (Matt  vii.  3  ；  Rom. 

1  22;  Qaf.  vi.  ■ 

Vers.  12— 26.— Judah's  sin  with  Tamar.  I.  Committed.  1.  Suddenly.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  supposed  courtesan.   Much  evil  enters  by  the  eye  (cf. 

2  Sam.  zi.  2).  Great  need  for  the  prayer  of  David  ^Ps.  cxix.  37).  2.  Oj>evdy^ 
Judah  was  in  the  company  of  Hirahf  his  friend,  when  he  oeheld  Tamar  sitting  in  the 
gate  of  Enajim,  and,  without  attempting  to  bide  it  from  his  friend,  went  to  seek  her 
society.  Shamelessness  in  sin  betokens  great  depravity.  3.  WUfvlly,  Though  in 
a  manner  surprised  by  the  temptation,  Judah  was  not  inadvertently  betrayed  into 
commission  ox  his  sin  with  Tamar,  but,  on  the  contrary,  went  about  it  in  a  remarkably 
deliberate  manner.  4.  Inexcusably.  There  was  no  reason  why  Judah  should  not  have 
sought  a  second  wife  to  succeed  Shuahvs  daughter,  rather  than  consort  with  prostitutes. 

II.  Dbtsgtbd.  1.  Quickly*  No  doubt  Judah  thought  he  had  heard  the  last  of 
his  indiscretion  on  the  way  to  Timnath  ；  but  lo  I  in  three  short  months  his  guilt  is 
discovered.  Not  every  offender  is  so  speedily  arrested  ；  but  sooner  or  later  detection 
is  inevitable  for  all.  "  Be  sure  thy  sin  will  find  thee  out"  2.  Unexpectedly*  Jadah 
never  imagined  that  his  own  signet,  and  chain,  and  stafE  would  be  produced  as 
witnesses  against  him  ；  and  criminals  never  can  be  sure  &om  what  quarter  testimony 
shall  arise  to  condemn  them.  3.  Completely.  There  was  no  possibility  of  Judah  s 
evading  the  charge  of  Tamar.  By  no  sort  of  ingenuity  could  he  repudiate  the  articles 
of  drew  with  which  probably  his  household  were  familiar.  4.  Publicly.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Tamar  was  produced  for  execution  Judah  was  obliged  to  confess 
Lis  guilt  in  presence  of  his  assembled  household  ；  and  in  like  manner  will  the  wicked, 
yet  be  openly  convicted  in  the  sight  of  an  assembled  world. 
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III.  CONFE8SBD.  1.  Gandidly,  Found  out,  Jadah  did  not  attempt  either  to  deny 
or  to  palliate  his  guilt,  but  firankly  acknowledged  that  Tamar's  condition  was  due  to 
bim.  2.  PrompUy.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  own  his  guilt,  but  immediately  con- 
fessed what  he  had  done.  3.  Penitently.  This  we  may  inter  from  the  statement 
of  the  historian  that  the  offence  was  not  again  repeated. 

IV.  Forgiven.  It  does  not  fall  within  we  scope  of  the  historian's  design  to  indi- 
cate whether  Judah  obtained  mercy  ；  but  this  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from ~ 
1.  The  promptness  of  his  confession.  2.  The  sincerity  of  his  venkence.  3.  The 
reality  of  his  faith ― as  ovinced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  reckoned  among  the  ances- 
tors of  our  Lord. 

Vers.  27— 30.— ^amar^  twins.   I.  Points  of  besemblakcb.   (1)  The  offspring 
of  the  same  parents  ；  (2)  the  fruit  of  the  same  sin  ；  (3)  the  gift  of  the  same  G<>d. 
II.  Points  op  distinction.   (1)  The  order  of  their  birth  ；  (2)  the  import  of  their 
(3)  the  puipose  of  their  fives ~~ the  first  being  an  ancestor  of  the  promised 


name 
seed. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOR8. 


Ch.  xxxviii. ― The  goodness  and  severity  of  God.  These  occurrences  in  the  family 
of  Judah  would  seem  (1)  to  betoken  the  retributive  judgment  of  God,  and  (2)  illus- 
trate his  grace.  Joseph  is  lost,  and  still  Divinely  protected.  Judah  is  a  wanderer 
from  his  brethren,  a  sensual,  self-willed,  degenerate  man  ；  yet  it  is  in  tbe  line  of 
this  same  wanderer  that  the  promised  seed  shall  appear.  The  whole  is  a  lesson 
on  the  evil  of  sg^aration  from  the  people  of  God.  Luther  asks  why  such  things 
were  placed  in  Scripture,  and  answers,  (1J  That  no  one  should  be  seff~righteous、 
and  (2)  that  no  one  should  despair,  and  (3；  to  remind  us  that  GerUUef  by  natural 
right  are  brothers,  mother,  sisters  to  our  Lord  ；  the  word  of  salvation  is  a  word  for 
the  whole  world. ~ R. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Ver.       And  Joseph  was  brought  down 
to  Egypt.    The  narrative  now  preparing  to 
ite  the 


oh*8  prime 

tion  of  the  patriarchal  family,  and  finally  to 
their  settlement  in  Goshen,  the  historian 
reverts,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  prac- 
tice, to  a  point  of  time  antecedent  to  the 
incidents  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  makes  a  new  departure  in  his  story  from 
the  moment  of  Joseph's  crossing  into  Egypt 
And  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  (vide  ch.  xxxvil  36),  an 
EgTPtian, —literally,  a  man  of  Mitzraim, 
Tnis  implies  that  foreigners 
employed  to  till  responsible  ( 
Court  of  Pharaoh.  The  pli 
superfluous  addition,  as  tne  population  of 
Heliopolis,  from  remote  times,  included  a  con- 
sideraole  admixture  of  Arabians"  (Ealisch) ― 
bouffht  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Iihmaelitet 
(vide  ch.  xxxvii.  86),  which  had  brought  him 
down  thither. 

Ver.  2. —And  the  Lord ― Jehovah,  as 
usual,  because  the  entire  chapter  is  the  work 
of  the  Jehoyist  (Tuch,  Colenso),  with  the 


is  not 


exception  of  a  few  alterations  by  the  redactor 
(Davidson),  or  because,  though  the  work  of 
the  Elohist,  it  has  been  modified  by  the 
Jehovistic  editor  (Bleek,  Vaihinger)  ；  but 
more  likely  because  the  advancement  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt  was  a  special  fruit  of  the 
theocratic  promise  which  belonged  to  the 
patriarchal  family  (Hengstenbei^,  Qnany) 
was  with  Joseph  (cf.  ver.  21 ;  xxL  20  ;  xxri. 
24  ；  xxviii.  15),  and  he  was  a  protperoos 
man  (literally,  a  man  prospering)  ；  and  hm 
wat  in  the  house  of  bit  master  the  Egyp- 
tian~ i.  &  as  a  domestic  servant 

Ver.  3.— And  hif  master  taw  that  ths 
Lord  (Jehovah)  was  with  him— this  does  not 
imply  that  Potiphar  was  acquainted  with 
Jehovah,  but  simply  that  he  concluded 
Joseph  to  be  under  the  Divine  protection 
and  that  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  made  all  t"  ' 
he  did  to  prosper  in  hit  hand.  That  wh 
led  to  the  conviction  of  Potiphar  c 
Joseph  was  the  remarkable  success  whic 
he  saw  attending  all  his  efforts  and  under- 
takings. 

Ver.  4.— And  Joieph  found  graee  in  kit 
light,— ch.  vi  8 ;  xviii.  8;  xix.  19; 
xxxix.  21.  Most  men  are  pleased  with  a 
good  servant  £yen  Laban  had  no  otqeo* 
tious  to  Jacob  bo  long  as  he  divined  that 
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Jehoyah  was  mtiltiplyiiig  hia  flocks  for  Ja- 
cob's sake  (ch.  xxx.  27)— and  he  terred  him 
(i.  e,  he  waited  on  Potiphar,  or  acted  as  his 
personal  attendant  and  comptroller  of  his 
household) :  and  he  («.  t,  Potiphar)  made  him 
OTeneer  over  hif  house,— a  position  corre- 
sponding to  that  occupied  by  Eliezer  in  the 
household  of  Abraham  (ch.  xxiv.  2).  Egyp- 
tian monuments  attest  the  existence  of  such 
an  officer  in  wealthy  houses  at  an  early  pe- 
riod ；  a  tomb  at  Kum-el-Alimar  exhibitiDff 
the  account  books,  writing  materials,  and 
clerks  that  pertain  to  the  office  of  a  steward, 
and  another  at  Beni-hassan,  besides  displaying 
his  accustomed  implements,  styling  nim  the 
Overseer  (Wilkinson's  4  Ancient  Efflrptians,' 
vol.  L  p.  372,  ed.  1878  ；  Hengstenberg's '  Egypt 
and  tne  Books  of  Moses,'  p.  24).  A  senul- 
chial  inscription  belonging  to  the  period  of 
the  eleventn  dynasty  also  mentions  among 
the  officers  comprising  the  household  of 
Ameni  the  chancellor  Athorsi,  the  barber 
Khentikhrati,  the  slave  Gefahapi,  the  lady's 
maid  Ehui,  the  steward  Ameni,  the  steward 
Santit  (vide  'Records  of  the  Past/  vol.  vi 
p.  8).  Joseph  had  also,  after  his  exaltation, 
a  ruler  or  steward  of  his  house  (cf.  ch.  zliiL 
16,  19  ；  xliv.  l)--and  all  that  he  had  he  pnt 
into  hit  hand^literallv,  and  all  which  was  to 
him  he  gave  into  his  hand,  i.  e.  he  intrusted 
to  Joseph's  care). 
Ver.  5.— And  it  came  to  pau  from  the 


time  that  he  had  made  (literally,  from  that 
time  he  made)  him  overseer  in  hit  hov 
and  over  all  that  he  had,  that  (Uten ' 
and)  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  blessed  the  E 
tian'i  house  for  Joieph'i  take  (cf.  ch.  : 
12)  ；  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
was  upon  all  that  lie  had  in  the  house,  and 
in  the  field.  It  is  observable  that  through- 
out this  chapter,  when  the  historian  is 
speaking  in  his  own  name  the  term  Jehovah, 
is  used  to  designate  the  Supreme  Being  (cf. 
vers.  21,  23),  whereas  when  Joseph  replies 
to  his  mistress  it  is  the  word  EloMm  wnich 
he  employs,  the  reason  of  which  is  suffi- 
cieatly  obvious. 

Ver.  6 ~ And  (accordingly,  encouraged  by 
the  admirable  success  attending  Joseph's  . 
management)  he  left  all  that  lie  had  in 
Joseph's  hand  (i.  t*  gave  him  unrestricted 
control  over  all  his  temporal  affairs)  ；  and  lie 
knew  not  ought  he  had  (literally,  he  knew 
not  anything  with  him,  L  e.  he  shared  not 
the  care  of  anything  along  with  him》，  taTe 
the  bread  which  did  eat  This  was 
necessitated  by  the  laws  of  caste  which  then 
prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  fact  that  "the  E^ptians 
might  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews  "  (Si.  xliiL 
32).  And  Joseph  was  a  goodly  person,  and 
well  floored literally,  oeatUiful  in  form 
and  beautiful  in  appearance,  like  his  mother 
Bachel  (ch.  xxix.  17). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1— 23.— JbwfpA  in  the  house  of  Potiphar.  I.  Pubchased  as  a  slave.  1.  A 
gad  lot.  Worse  even  than  being  kidnappea  by  strangers,  Joseph  had  been  first  sold 
by  his  brethren  ；  carried  into  Egypt,  he  had  there  been  exposed  for  sale  in  a  slave* 
market  ；  and  now,  as  if  he  had  been  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  captive  taken  in  war,  he 
bad  been  a  second  time  purchased  for  money.  Few  fortunes  are  more  tonchingly 
sorrowful  or  more  deeply  humiliating  than  this  which  was  now  measured  out  to 


Happily  in  our  land,  and  indeed  wherever 
 -that  of  men  traffick- 


Jacob，8  youthful  son.  2.  A  common  lot. 
the  gospel  prevails,  it  is  not  a  spectacle  that  can  now  be  beheld 
ing  m  each  other's  flesh.  But  in  those  days  the  horrors  of  the  auction  block  were  not 
unfreqaent  sightR,  and  Joseph,  in  being  sold  and  bought  like  goods  and  chattels,  was 
only  experiencing  a  fate  which  had  been  undergone  by  many  previous  to  his  times, 
ana  h，s  by  myriads  been  suffered  since.  3.  An  appointed  lot.  As  everything  on 
earth  is,  so  was  Joseph's  sad  and  sorrowful  estate  assigned  him  by  Heaven  ；  and 
the  recognition  of  this  doubtless  it  was  by  Joseph  that  prevented  him  from  mur- 
muring, and  apparently  inspired  him  with  a  cheerful  confidence,  even  in  the  darkest 
times. 

II.  Bmplotbd  as  a  SERVANT.  1.  Emifientlp  prosperous.  (1)  The  extent  of  this 
prosperity.  All  that  he  did  prospered.  Everything  he  put  his  hand  to  appeared  to 
thrive.  Sacce8s  seemed  to  wait  upon  him  like  his  shadow.  It  is  seldom  such  a 
measure  of  eood  fortune  is  meted  out  to  any  of  God's  people  on  the  earth,  or  even  of 
the  devil's  cnildren.  For  the  firat  they  would  probably  be  spoiled  by  such  indulg- 
ence, while  for  the  second  they  mostly  fail  in  the  conditions  that  are  needful  for 
such  distinction.  〈2)  The  means  of  this  prosperity.  That  Joseph  was  attentive, 
diligent,  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  household  duties,  as  well  as 
faithful  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  master,  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  since 
0tioce88  seldom  waits  upon  the  negligent,  the  idle,  or  the  unprincipled.    (3)  The 
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source  of  this  prosperity.  The  historian  is  careful  to  note  that  the  true  mainspring 
of  Joseph's,  as  of  every  other  person's,  prosperity  was  the  Divine  blessing  on  his 
labours.  %l  The  Lord  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand."  2.  Greatly  re* 
warded.  Joseph  was ~ ( 1 )  Noticed  by  his  master.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  true  and  faithful 
servants  when  those  they  serve  regard  their  work  with  favourable  observation.  (2) 
Accepted  by  his  master.  It  says  a  great  deal  for  Potiphar  that  he  treated  Joseph 
kindh  r、  even  though  it  was  largely  on  account  of  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  servant. 
(3)  rromoted  by  his  master.  From  being  humble  valet  to  the  great  man's  person, 
he  was  exalted  to  the  high  position  of  steward  or  comptroller  of  the  great  man's 
house.  (4)  Trusted  by  lus  master.  Everything  connected  with  the  management  of 
Potiphar' 8  establishment,  in  his  mansion  and  on  his  farm,  was  unreservedly  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Joseph.  Potiphar  troubled  himself  about  nothing  "  save  the 
bread  which  be  did  eat."  • 

III.  Blessed  as  a  man.  1.  He  enjoyed  Divine  companionship  in  his  sad  captivity. 
"  The  Lord  was  with  him  ；  "  a  compensation  rich  enough  to  be  set  against  the 
miseries  of  bondage  and  exile,  as  God's  people,  when  similarly  situated,  have  not  un- 
frequently  experienced  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  25  ；  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  2.  He  obtained  Divine 
amstance  in  his  arduous  duties.  When  the  circumstances  of  Joseph's, lot  might 
have  induced  despondency,  indifference,  inaction,  carelessness,  and  inaUention,  Divine 
grace  so  upheld  and  cheered  him  that  he  was  able  to  go  about  his  duties  with  alacrity 
and  cheertulnesS)  so  that  everything  he  turned  his  hand  to  succeed 혜.  3.  He 
received  Divine  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  master.  For  Joseph  himself  to  have 
secretly  known  that  God  approved  of  his  person  and  behaviour  would  have  been  an 
ample  consolation  to  his  ead  heart  ；  but  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  Heaven  so  conspi- 
cuously that  even  his  heathen  master  could  not  avoid  observing  it  was  surely  a  signal 
honour.  4.  He  attracted  Divine  blessing  towards  his  fellow- men.  "  The  Lord 
blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake."  Here  was  a  clear  experience  by 
Joseph  of  the  truth  of  the  Abrahamic  blessing  (ch.  xii.  2,  3).  In  this  also  Josej^ 
was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 

Lessons: ― 1.  Patience  under  suffering.  2.  Contentment  with  one's  lot  3.  Fidelity 
in  service.  4.  The  secret  of  prosperity.  5.  The  obligations  of  masters  towards  serv- 
ants.   6.  The  value  of  religion  to  a  workman.    7.  The  profit  of  a  pious  servant. 

Vers.  1— 23.— Sunshine  and  shadow.  I.  The  brightening  sky.  The  advance- 
ment of  Joseph  in  the  house  of  Potiphar.  1.  To  Joseph's  sense  it  was  a  lightening 
in  his  bondage.  2.  To  Joseph's  faith  it  was  the  smiling  of  Jehovah's  face.  3.  To 
Joseph's  hope  it  was  the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

II.  The  threatening  cloud.  The  temptation  of  Joseph  by  his  mistress.  Here 
was ~ 1.  An  assault  upon  his  virtue,  which,  unless  it  were  overcome,  would  deprive 
him  of  Jehovah's  favour,  and  consequently  put  an  end  to  any  prospect  be  m%ht 
have  of  deliverance  ；  and,  2.  An  attack  upon  bis  safety,  which,  however  it  resulted, 
whether  in  his  defeat  or  his  victory,  would  likely  terminate  his  enjoyment  of  his 
master's  favour,  if  not  altogether  cost  him  his  life. 

III.  The  falling  darkness.  The  accusation  of  Joseph  by  his  mistress.  1, 
Though  untrue,  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  believed.  2.  If  believed,  it  wonld 
certainly  involve  him  in  punishment.  3.  If  deemed  deserving  of  ptmiahment,  he 
would  almost  certainly  be  put  to  death. 

IV.  The  starlight  night.  The  history  of  Joseph  in  the  prison.  1.  He  had  not 
been  executed,  but  only  imprisoned.  2.  God  was  with  him  in  the  dungeon,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  palace.  3.  If  the  favour  of  his  master  had  been  lost,  the  confidence  of 
his  keeper  had  been  gained.  4.  Misfortune  might  seem  to  be  always  lying  in  wait 
for  him,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  prosperity  appeared  to  be  ever  following  close  upon 
his  heels. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  ' 

Ch.  zzxiz. ― The  righteous  man.  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  tries  Joseph,  but 
not  so  much  now  as  the  word  of  prophecy,  but  as  the  word  of  command,  the 
doctrine  of  righteousness.    "The  Egyptians  house  is  blessed  for  Joee^i's  sake." 
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"The  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man."  A  lesson  on  the 
true  method  of  prosperity.  A  prosperous  man  is  one  who  has  the  Lord  with  him ― 
1.  To  ^ive  him  favour  with  fellow-men.  2.  To  teach  him  wisdom,  and  put  things 
into  his  hand.  3.  To  give  him  the  faculty  of  rule,  and  dispose  others  to  trust 
him  entirely.  4.  To  keep  him  pure  from  the  vicious  besetments  of  the  world,  both 
by  his  own  personal  chastity  and  by  his  courage  and  self-command  in  hours  of 
temptation.  6.  By  delivering  him  when  he  is  entangled  in  tbe  meshes  of  the  evil- 
minded.    The  bad  womanf8  determination  is  thwarted.    Mercy  is  shown  him  in  the 

Erison.  6.  By  making  him  a  messenger  of  peace  and  truth,  even  in  the  very  prison- 
ou8e  of  shame  and  misery. 

Notice  again  the  elevation  of  Joseph's  character.  1.  His  love  of  God.  "  How  can 
I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?"  2.  His  love  of  man*  "My 
master  hath  committed  all  to  me  " ― how  can  I  wrong  him  so  ？  3.  His  confidence  in 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  upright  and  holy  life.  He  knew  that  God  would  vindicate 
him.  4.  His  sdf-cofUroL  His  circumstances  were  fearful  temptation.  Had  he  not 
been  a  virtuous  man  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  would  have  succumbed,  and  then 
pleaded,  as  so  many  do,  the  power  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  tempting  circumstances. 

Notice  also  how  these  characteristics  do  help  one  another  when  they  are  in  the 
character,  and  how,  when  a  man  casts  himself  upon  God,  God  makes  the  way  of 
escape.   Joseph  was  safer  in  prison  than  he  was  in  his  master's  house.— R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  7.— And  it  came  to  past  after  these 
tliiiigSi  ―  Joseph  had  by  this  time  been 
nearly  ten  years  in  Potiphar's  house  (vide 
ch.  zli  46)— that  hit  mMter'i  wife  eait  her 
eyes  (lasciyiously)  upon  Joieph  ；  and  she 
•aid,  Li«  with  me.  According  to  monu- 
mental   evidence   (Wilkinson's   1  Ancient 


(Herod, 


though '  married, 
licenti< 


tian 

"7u,  뼤  o  distinguished 
^asness  and  immorality,  and  were  Hot 
condemned  to  live  in  seclusion  (Bohlen),  but 
were  allowed  freely  to  mix  in  promiscuous 
sociel^.  which  facts  perfectly  account  for 
Joseph  s  temptation  by  his  mistress. 

Vers.  8,  9.— Bnt  he  reftued, ᅳ "  it  may  be 
that  the  absence  of  personal  charms  fiaicili- 
tated  Joseph's  resistance  (Kalisch)  ；  but  Jo- 
seph assigns  a  differont  reason  for  his  non- 
compliance with  her  utterly  immoral  propo- 
8ition~«iid  said  vnto  hit  matter's  wife, —— 
"for  her  unclean  solicitation  he  returneth 
pare  and  wholesome  words "  (Hughes) ― 
Behold,  my  matter  wotteth  not  wliat  is 
withtne  in  the  home  (literally,  knowdh  not, 
along  with  me,  what  is  in  the  house\  and  he 
hath  eommitted  all  that  he  liath  te  mj  hand, 
(literally,  and  all  that  is  to  him  he  hath 
given  to  or  placed  in  my  hand)  ；  there  is 
none  matdr  in  thii  hoiue  than  1  ；  neither 
hath  na  kept  baek  anything  from  me  but 
thae,  beeante  thou  art  bit  wife  ：  how  then 
eaa  I  do  this  great  wiekddiMM,  and  sin 
(ct  cIl  xz.  6 ;  2  Sam.  zii.  13  ；  Ps.  li.  4  for 
the  estimate  of  this  act  taken  by  God  and 
good  men)  againit  Ood  ，― £lo£im,  since 

OBMB8I8. 


hoi 

hia 


Jehovah  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  a 
heathen  woman. 

Ver.  10. ― And  it  oame  to  past,  at  sh0 
•pake—or,  though  she  spake  (Kalisch)— to 
Joseph  day  by  day,  that  lie  hearkoned  not 
onto  her,  to  lie  by  her  (a  euphemistic  ex, 
pression),  or  (which  is  not  in  the  original, 
and  may  be  omitted)  to  be  with  her. 

Vera.  11,  12.— tAnd  it  eame  to  ^ast  about 
thii  time  (literally,  at  this  day,  i.  e.  it  ona 
day  happened),  that  Joseph  went  into  the 
*—  ~>U86  to  do  Ms  bmineu  (i.  e.  to  attend  to 
accustomed  duties)  ；  and  there  was  none 
of  the  men  of  the  home  there  within  (or, 
in  the  house).  And  she  eaoght  him  br  hit 
garment  (this  was  probably  the  long  loose 
robe  or  mantle,  with  short  sleeves,  iued  in 
Oriental  full  dress),  tayinff,  Lie  with  me : 
and  lie  left  hii  garment  m  her  lumd,  and 
fled,  and  got  him  out ~ literally,  and  went 
forth  into  the  place  without,  L  e.  out  of  the 
house  and  into  the  street 

Vers.  18— 15.— And  it  came  to  p«M,  wh«A 
•he  taw  that  he  had  left  hit  gament 
in  her  hand  (a  very  indiscreet  act  on  the 
part  of  Joseph,  considering  the  possible  use 
that  might  be  made  of  it),  anil  was  fled 
forth,  that  the  oalled  vnto  the  m«n  of  her 
how,  and  spake  onto  them,  saying,  See, 
he  liatb.  tarooght  in  (literally,  me  has 
brought  in,  the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
indefinite)  an  Hebrew  (literally,  a  many  an 
Heberw)  ante  u»  to  mock  u»  (the  verb  prfij; 
from  which  comes  Isaac,  is  here  nsed  in  a 
bad  sense  ；  not  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxvi.  8)  ； 
he  earns  in  vnto  me  to  lie  with  me,  and  I 
cried  with  a  load  voice:  and  it  oaine  to 
paif,  wh«n  he  heard  that  I  lifted  up  mj 
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wwkm  ml  crfti,  ttet  h>  hllMi  awl 
witfc  at  litewlly,  dy  M^，  amd  iti,  aai 
gat  kfaa  mt  (or,  went  fortlt  iato  tke  itat, 

Ten.  1  몌 Aai 

《ki$  lord  to  his  komse). 
fMrnnyiiJ^  to  ti 
11m  Htkitv  mnnmt, 
toMtfkt  smU  m  liere  i 
tMUia  with  being  indirect 


at  the  alleged  affront 
upon  her),  «om  Im  «at»  M  !•  ， 
― "  the  teemed  too  mod«st  to  tptak  i 
terms  of  Jo«q>h't  erime  (Iavmh)  ― 


•aat  t»f«is,  m  I  lifUi  mf 

M«mt  went  forth  into  the  iti 
supra). 


nes  of  hieratic  writing  (par' 
lUdAme  IXOrbiney,  and  jxre- 
•entlj  in  the  British  MmKom),  belonging 
probably  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  con- 
tains  a  tale  of  two  brothers,  in  which  inci- 
denU  occur  very  similar  to  those  here 
narrated.  While  the  two  are  ploughinf  in 
the  field,  the  elder  tendj  the  younger  bro- 
ther, who  appears  to  have  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  s«neral  saperintendent,  to  fetch 
•eed  from  tne  bouse.  "  And  the  r 
brother  found  the  wife  of  the  older  sf 
her  toilet."  •  •  •  •  "  And  At  spoke  to 
•ayinff,  What  strength  there  is  in 
deed  I  observe  thy  yigoor  every  day. 
heart  knew  bim.  .  .  ,  She  seized  upon 
and  said  to  him,  Come,  let  us  lie  down  ' 
instant  Better  for  thee . . .  beantifal  cl 
"The  youth  became  like  a  panther  with 
ftiry  on  account  of  the  shamefol  discourse 
which  she  had  addressed  to  him.  And  she 
was  alarmed  exceedingly."  ..."  Her  hus- 
band returned  home  at  evening,  according 
to  his  daily  wont  He  came  to  the  house, 
and  he  found  his  wife  lying  as  if  murdered 
by  a  ruffian."  Inquiring  the  reason  of  her 
dUtreM,  he  is  answered  as  Potiphar  was 
amwered  by  lm  deceitful  spouse.  "And 


&  ddcr  ImOcr  beenM  like  , 
ht  mt(\n  Ids  dagger  Aaip,  and 
hMd-  (ricir  OEecordi  at 


fikeapntiker  ;.  •  . 
and  took  it  is  Ut 
Pint,'  TO 


rite  (Hayernkk). 
Vcr.  21.— Bmt  (eTen  if  Jo 
treated  in  the  tower  of  He' 


_  (captain  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  tower) 
ph's  liaad  aU  tho  pri 
»  priiom;  aad  wkal 
,  he  was  Hie  doer  of  it 
5  all  that  they  (the  prisoners)  wer 
•e、  he  was  the  person  doing  or 
ing  toil;  t  e,  tne  keeper  gave  Mm 
to  see  that  the  prisoners  obeyed  whatever 
orders  were  isgaed  for  their  regalation  ；  and, 
haying  implicit  confidence  in  Joseph's  pro- 
bity, Hie  koeper  of  the  priion  looked  not 
to  anythinff  tfiat  was  under  (or  in)  hit  huid 
(i.  e.  he  did  not  trouble  hinuelf  about  any- 
"ling  intrusted  to  Joseph)  ；  be 
ord  (Jehoyah)  wm  with  Ida, 
 "    -…  ovah) 


i  he  did,  the  Lord  (Jehov 


beeansa  tie 
.  and  that 
l)  mAde  it  to 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers.  7— 23.— Jb«tfpA  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar.  I.  The  great  temptation. 
The  time  of  it   Never  perhaps  had  Joseph's  prospects  been  brighter  since  he  left  his 
father's  house  than  towards  the  close  of  that  decade  of  years  which  he  spent  in  the 


Egyptian  officer's  employ  ；  and  yet  then  it  was  that,  like  a  thunderbolt 'shot  from 
a  clear  sky,  a  fierce  temptation  burst  upon  him.  2.  The  occasion  of  it  This  was  the 
beauty  of  Joseph' s  person.   Things  innooent  and  lovely  in  themselves  may  somedmes 
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be  a  source  of  danger,  and,  if  not  guarded  against,  a  cause  of  sin,  to  their  possess- 
ors. In  particular  the  good  looks  of  men  and  women  are  often  snares  to  others  us 
well  as  fraught  with  peril  to  themselves,  as  the  cases  of  Sarah  (ch.  zii.  14),  Hebekah 
(ch.  xx vi.  10),  and  Dinah  (ch.  xxxiv.  2)  testify.  Hence  beauty  of  the  person  should 
neither  be  too  eagerly  coveted  nor  too  proudly  worn  by  either  sex,  as  by  each  its  charms 
in  liie  other  should  be  moderately  admired,  and  its  allurements  earnestly  resisted. 
3.  The/arm  of  it.  The  special  trial  to  which  the  young  man  Joseph  was  now  sub- 
jected partook  of  the  character  of  an  assault  upon  his  chastity.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  good  man  is  always  assaulted  at  the  point  where  he 
is  weakest  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  devil's  blunders  that,  in  directing  his 
attacks  against  saints,  he  for  the  most  part  mistakenly  selects  the  point  where  they 
are  strongest  Joseph  was  permitted  to  be  assailed  by  his  lascivious  mistress  not 
because  his  own  personal  virtue  was  doubtful,  but  because  in  that  direction  he  was 
best  prepared  to  repel  the  fiercest  onset  of  temptation.  4.  The  strength  of  it. 
There  were  elements  in  this  assault  upon  Joseph's  virtue  which  were  calculated  to 
impart  to  it  a  vehemence  that  in  ordinary  circumstances,  i.  e.  with  persons  of  less 
robustness  of  moral  principle  than  Joseph,  must  have  proved  overwhelming.  These 
were— -(1)  The  person  by  whom  it  was  directed,  viz.,  Joseph's  mistress,  the  wife  of  a 
high  officer  of  state,  whose  smile  might  have  turned  the  head  and  intoxicated  the 
heart  of  a  young  man  who  was  only  her  slave.  (2)  The  vehement  importunity  with 
which  it  was  urged,  his  mistress  speaking  to  him  day  by  day,  and  even  by  act  as  well 
as  word  endeavouring  to  prevail.  (3》  The  convenient  opportunity  which  was  almost 
always  presented,  seeing  that  Joseph  s  master  was  mostly  absent,  and  the  domestics 
often  out  of  the  way.  (4)  The  danger  he  might  incur  by  offending  one  so  high  in 
rank  as  his  master's  wife.  (5)  The  advantages  he  might  expect  to  reap  from  com- 
plying with  her  pleasure. 

II.  The  splendid  victory.  1.  The  manner  of  Joseph's  refusal.  (1)  Promptly, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  appearance  of  dallying  with  the  tempting  Dait. 
Had  Joseph  hesitated,  he  might  have  been  lost  ；  had  he  trifled  with  the  forbidden 
fruit,  he  might  have  plucked  and  ate.  (2^  Firmly.  There  was  no  sound  of  waver- 
ing or  indecision  about  the  reply  of  Josepn.  It  was  not  the  answer  of  a  man  who 
was  only  half-hearted  in  putting  away  from  him  a  thing  which  he  secretly  desired. 
In  Joseph's  "  no  "  there  was  the  clear,  full-toned  ring  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  hia 
mind  intelligently  and  finally.  (3)  Kindly.  Josepn  behaved  towards  his  mistress 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  his  moral  indignation  and  disgust  at  her  behaviour  would 
allow  ；  his  conBiderateness  shining  out  conspicuously  in  tnis,  that  he  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  be  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  unhappy  woman's  sight,  in  the  hope, 
doubtless,  tiiat  her  unholy  passion  might  abate.  (4)  Bravely.  Joseph  was  prepared 
to  run  any  risk  rather  than  accede  to  the  baBe  proposal  of  his  mistress,  as  was  proved 
by  his  fleeing  from  the  house  without  his  doublet,  when  the  impudent  woman  sought 
by  catclung  hold  of  him  to  secure  compliance  with  her  request.  2,.  The  reason  of 
Joseph's  refusal.  (1)  The  greatness  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  master.  Poti- 
phar  had  committed  everything  to  his  (Joseph's)  care  ；  and  how  then  could  he  repay 
with  treachery  so  abominable  a  confidence  so  great  ？  (2)  The  extent  of  the  power 
delegated  to  him.  Potiphar  had  kept  back  nothing  from  him  except  his  wife  ；  how 
then,  having  privileges  so  extensive,  should  he  covet  the  one  thing  forbidden  ？  (3) 
The  sacredness  of  the  relationship  existing  between  his  mistress  and  Potiphar. 
"  Thou  art  his  wife  ； "  and  by  the  covenant  of  marriage  thou  belongest  to  him  only, 
and  not  to  me.  (4)  The  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  which  he  would  be  guilty. 
"  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ？  " 

III.  The  remarkable  bbwabd.  1.  The  dander  of  his  mittress.  The  disappointed 
strumpet,  thirsting  for  revenge,  resolves  upon  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  fair  youth 
of  whom  the  moment  before  she  affected  to  be  enamoured.  Bat  indeed  all  illicit 
passion,  whether  gratified  or  baulked,  has  a  tendency  sooner  or  later  to  become  trans- 
formed into  hate.  Laying  up  the  garment  which  Joseph  had  indiscreetly  dropped  in 
his  haste,  she  makes  use  of  it  to  trump  up  a  charge  against  Joseph  of  having  attempted 
a  violation  of  her  chastity.  There  is  no  length  to  which  the  nerce  resentment  of  a 
wicked  woman  will  not  proceed  against  tiioee  who  have  incurred  her  hate.  It 
will  oommonly  go  hard  with  her  if  out  of  a  straw  her  infernal  ingenuity  cannot 
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manufacture  a  rope  wherewith  to  strangle  her  yictim.  2.  The  wrath  of  his  matter 
Potiphar,  as  was  natural,  at  first  felt  inclined  to  believe  his  wife  and  to  suppose  tiiat 
Joseph  had  foully  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  his  honour.  In  this,  of  course,  he 
acted  hastily,  and  therefore  sinfully.  Even  from  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  reports 
affecting  injuriously  the  characters  of  others  should  not  be  accepted  without  investi- 

fation.  But  that  second  thoughts  prevailed  with  Potiphar,  wno,  remembering1  tbe 
ad  reputation  of  Egyptian  ladies  generally,  and  knowing  something  possibly  of  the 
8lenderne8B  of  his  own  wife's  virtue,  as  well  as  recalling  the  previous  high  cnaracter 
of  Joseph,  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  was  alleged  against  his  favourite,  and  to 
think  it  more  likely  that  his  wife  lied  than  that  Joseph  sinned,  has  been  in&rred  from 
the  circumstance  that  Joseph  was  not  forthwith  remitted  to  the  executioners  block, 
but  only  committed  to  the  tower.  3.  The  mercy  of  his  God.  As  before,  Jehovah 
went  with  Joseph  to  the  prison,  and  comforted  him  with  gracious  thoughts  concerning 
hia  affliction,  with  speedy  favour  in  the  sight  of  his  keeper,  so  that  the  severity  o£  his 
confinement  was  considerably  mitigated,  and  with  ultimate  promotion  to  a  position  of 
trust  within  the  prison,  the  charge  of  all  the  criminals  being  committed  to  his  care. 
And  finally,  the  Lord  made  him  prosperous  and  succemal  as  before  in  all  his 
undertakings. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Ver.  21. ― Joseph  in  slavery.  "  But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,"  &c.  Men  would 
have  thought,  as  they  looked  on  the  Hebrew  slave,  that  he  was  God-forsaken.  Not 
so.  God  blessed  him.  This  was  evidenced  in  the  character  he  developed.  The 
Lord  was  with  him. 

I.  Discretion,  the  result  of  a  sense  op  the  Divine  presencb.  He  did  not  betray 
trust,  or  presume  on  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  or  the  kind  treatment  he  received  ； 
nor  did  he  unwisely  run  into  danger. 

II.  Diligence,  the  outcome  or  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presencb.  Toil  kept 
off  much  temptation.  If  a  slave  by  circumstances,  he  will  yet  do  what  he  can  to 
benefit  his  master.   He  worked  under  apparently  hopeless  conditions. 

III.  DEV0UTNES8,  THB  CERTAIN  00N8EQUENCK  OF  A  SBNSB  OP  THB  DlVINB  PBKSENCB. 

Joseph  lived  as  under  the  eye  of  God.  Hence  when  special  temptations  came  he 
repelled  them  in  the  Divine  strength.  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  ？  "  &c. 
Joseph  was  neither  to  be  persecuted  out  of  his  religion  nor  enticed  from  it.  This 
is  the  brightest  chapter  in  Joseph's  life.  He  would  not  sin  against  himself,  nor 
against  God,  who  was  with  him. ᅳ H. 

Ver.  21. ― GwTs  presence  with  his  servants.  Joseph  in  slavery,  yet  the  Lord  was 
with  him  (cf.  Rev.  i.  9).  Twice  stated  in  this  chapter.  Outward  proeperitv  is  no 
test  of  Qoa'e  presence  (cf.  Rom.  v.  3;  2  Cor.  xii.  9).  Often  in  times  of  trial  God's 
presence  is  most  clearly  felt.  When  all  dark  below,  the  eye  is  drawn  upwards. 
The  world's  good  seen  to  be  unprofitable  (James  iv.  4》.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
God  is  always  with  all.  He  guides  men's  actions  and  course  of  life,  whether  they 
will  or  not.  But  while  unbelief  derives  no  comfort  from  this  (Zeph.  i.  12),  tiie 
knowledge  of  his  presence  gives  peace  to  his  people  (Isa.  xxvi.  3 ― 12). 

I.  Character  of  him  with  whom  God  was  thus  present.  A  Godward  mind 
habitually  living  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  left  alone  (cf.  GaL  iv.  28).  Ful- 
filled what  his  liand  found  to  do.  God's  will  was  his  rule  of  life.  He  resisted 
temptation  (James  i.  12)  ；  was  faithful  in  the  charge  committed  to  him,  though  not 
of  his  own  choice.  Did  not  look  upon  the  wrong  he  had  suffered  as  excusing  him 
from  fidelity.  This  faithful  spirit  can  spring  only  from  thorough  belief  in  God's  love 
and  care  (1  John  iv.  19). 

II,  Thb  blessing  of  God'b  prbsbncb  extended  to  bvbbt  part  of  HI8  LIFB.  Not 
merely  in  the  fact  of  his  being  carried  to  Egypt  (cf.  Acts  zxiii.  11),  but  in  eveiy 
incident  God's  hand  is  seen.  Mis  management  of  Potiphar's  affairs  was  a  training 
for  rule  over  Elgypt  His  unjust  accusation  was  a  step  towards  his  standing  before 
Pharaoh.  His  experience  in  prison  prepared  him  to  be  the  deliverer  of  a  nation 
(cf.  Heb.        ;  iv.  16).   Thus  Qod's  presence  is  something  better  and  higher  ihm 
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merely  a  prosperous  course.  It  is  the  certainty  that  everything  that  happens  is 
ordered  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love— is  a  step  towards  the  fulness  of  joy  (Deut.  viii. 
2).  This  holds  good  in  spiritual  experience  not  less  than  in  temporal.  A  Christian 
is  often  led  through  times  of  darkness.  Communion  with  God  seems  to  be  inter- 
rupted (Ps.  lxv.  3;  Rom.  vii.  24).  Temptation,  opposition,  difficulty  in  prayer 
make  the  soul  sad.    Yet  the  Lord  is  not  absent  ；  and  these  are  all  parts  of  the  train- 


ing by  which  he  is  preparing  his  servant  for  the  fulness  of  blessing. 

III.  He  with  whom  the  Lord  abides  (John  xiv.  23  ；  Rev.  iii.  20)  is  A  blessing 
TO  othbbs.    So  it  was  with  Joseph.    Potiphar,  the  jailer,  Pharaoh,  the  Egyptian 


,  blessing  to 


nation,  were  blessed  through  him.   There  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  i 
"  y  attempt  destroys  it  as  a  IT  ' 

,  bly,  become  vanity.   They  pa         _  _ 

behind.   And  so  with  spiritual  good.   He  who  has  experienced  the  grace  of  6od 


ourselves  ；  the  very  attempt  destroys  it  as  a  blessing.  Temporal  possessions  and 
powers,  used  selfishly,  become  vanity.   They  pass  away,  and  leave  no  good,  no  joy 


must  care  for  others,  or  nis  own  state  will  suffer  (Prov.  xi.  24).  Th^  more  we  par- 
take of  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  more  we  learn  that  wherever  he  leads  us>  it  is  that  we 
may  be  channels  of  blessing  to  others. ― M. 

Ver.  22. ―  Joseph  as  prison  warder*  "  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  oommittod  to 
Joseph's  hands  all  the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison,"  &c.  Joseph  is  unjustly 
treated  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  makes  the  best  of  circumstances.  He 
gains  the  confidence  of  the  keeper.  The  keeper  of  the  State  prison  is  glad  to 
nnd  one  like  Joseph,  to  whom  he  can  delegate  much  toil  and  responsibility. 

I.  Duty  dischabgbd  in  a  sympathetic  spibit.  He  admits  many  to  prison,  and 
feels  for  all.  He  sees  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  presence-chamber  of  Pharaoh  to 
a  vile  prison.  To  those  who  found  higher  places  slippery,  and  those  who  found  the 
temptations  of  poverty  too  strong,  he  shows  his  pity.  Mis  own  bitter  separation 
from  friends  maKes  him  sympathetic. 

II.  Duty  discharged  in  a  ghbbbful  spibit.  Generally  he  had  a  smile  for  the 
prisoners.  They  looked  for  it,  and  responded  to  it.  The  heart  can  give  to  the  sad 
that  which  is  better  than  gold » a  cheerful  helpfulness.  Our  gloom  can  lay  extra 
burdens  on  others. 

III.  Duty  disohabqed  in  a  courteous  spirit.  He  would  not  trample  on  those 
already  fallen.  He  inquires  even  into  the  cause  of  the  sadness  of  the  prisoners,  and 
inteiprets  for  them  dreams  which  had  perplexed  them.  His  own  dreams  had  made 
him  at  one  time  elate,  but  they  seem  as  yet  far  from  being  fulfilled.  Still  this  only 
leads  him  to  be  more  courteous  to  those  who  may  also  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  sympathy,  cheerfulness,  and  courtesy  of  Joseph  made  him  eventually  prime 
minister  of  Egypt. ― H. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


Vcr.  1. ― And  it  came  to  past  literally, 
and  it  was)  after  these  thhi^g  (literally, 
words,  i.  e.  after  the  transactions  just  re- 
corded), that  the  bntler ― nj5t§^p,  the  hiph. 
part  of  HjJ^,  to  drink,  signifies  one  who 
causes  to  drink,  hence  cupbearer  (cf.  ver. 
11)— of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  baker— 
the  HpK  (part,  of  np^y  to  cook  or  bake) 
was  the  officer  who  prepared  the  king's  food. 
The  monuments  show  that  the  Egyptians 
had  carried  the  arts  of  the  confectioner  and 
cook  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  (vide 
Hengstenberg,  'I^rpt  ana  the  Bool 효  of 
Moses,'  p.  27  ；  Wilkinson,  '  Ancient  Egyp- 
i/  i£  83-89,  ed.  1878)— had  ofSmded 
idnnod  against)  their  lord  (literally, 


against,  tho  proposition  being  repeated)  the 
long  of  Egypt ~~ whom  they  naa  attempted 
to  poison  ^ne  TaTgum  of  Jonathan),  though 
thia  of  course  is  only  a  conjecture  in  the 
absence  of  specific  information. 

Ver.  2.— And  Pharaoh  wm  wroth— liter- 
ally,  broke  forth  ^  into  anger^— asainst  two 
of  hit  officers  {vide  ch.  xxxvii.  36j,  against 
the  chief-— «ar  .•  the  word  occurs  in  one  of 
the  oldest  historical  documents  of  ancient 
Egypt  C  Inscription  of  Una/  line  4,  sixth 
dynasty),  meaning  chief  or  eunuch  {vide 
'Kecoius  of  the  Past,'  ii.  8)— of  the  buUeri, 
~ an  office  once  filled  by  Nehemiah  in  the 
Court  of  Persia  (Neh.  i.  11),  and  Rabshakeh 
(Aramaic  for  "  chief  of  the  cupbearers  ")  in 
the  Court  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xviii.  17) ― 
and  against  the  chief  of  the  bakars.  Ori- 
ental monarchs  generally  had  a  multitude  of 
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butlers  and  btken,  or  cupbearers  and  Court 
purreyors,  the  chiefs  in  both  departments 
oeing  invested  with  high  honour,  and  re- 
oarded  with  much  trust  (Herod.,  iii  84  ； 
Aenoph.,  '  Cyrop./  i  3f  8). 
Ver.  8.— And  ht  put  fh«m  Ia  ward  (or  in 


iy)  im  tht  hout  of  tke  captain  of  tke 

,  —  ᅳ  1» ~ t.  e.  Potiphar  (vide  ck.  xxxriL  86) ~ 
ato  tke  priion,— litenJlyf  house  of  endosure 


U  ch.  xzziz.  20)— tlie  pUM  whert  Joseph 
was  bound.  The  word  기 DIJ,  from  ^p^, 
to  make  fast  by  binding,  seems  to  corroborate 
the  Psalmist's  assertion  (Ps.  cv.  18)  that 
Joseph  had  been  laid  in  iron  and  his  feet 
hurt  with  fetters  ；  but  this  conld  only  hare 
been  temporarily  (vide  Ters.  4,  0). 

Ver.  4.— And  tht  captain  of  tke  guard 
eluurged  Joseph  with  fh«m  (literally,  $et 
Joseph  with  them,  i  e.  as  a  companion  or 
•errant  ；  to  wait  upon  them,  since  they  were 
high  officers  of  State,  dot  to  keep  watch  over 
them  as  criminals),  and  ht  Mrred  theai  (i.  e. 
cted  aa  their  attendant)  ：  and  thtj  eon- 
i  mmo&  im  ward  (literally,  and  they 
days,  i.  e.  an  indefinite  period,  in 

►71〉. 

Ver.  6.  ᅳ And  thej  drtamed  a  draani  both 
of  theai  (on  dreams  cf.  ch.  xx.  8),  eaoh 
maa  hii  dream  im  ont  night  (this  was  the 
first  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
these  dreams ~ they  both  happened  the  same 
night),  eaeh  man  according  to  tht  interpret- 
anon  of  hii  draani  (i.  e.  each  dream  cor- 
responded exactly,  as  the  event  proved,  to 
the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  Joseph, 
which  was  a  second  remarkable  circumstance, 
inasmuch  as  it  showed  the  dreams  to  be 
ne  hallucinations  of  the  mind,  but 
iy-sent  foreshadowings  of  the  future 
s  of  the  dreamers),  tht  butler  and  th« 
of  tht  king  of  Egypt,  which  were 
L  in  tht  prison. 
Vers.  6,  7.— And  Joieph  c&mt  in  onto 
them  in  tht  morning  (a  proof  that  Joseph 
at  this  time  enjoyed  comparative  freedom 
from  corporeal  restraint  in  the  prison),  and 
looked  npon  them,  and,  behold,  thej  were 
■ad.  Tho  word  D、Pgt  from  *|^,  to  be  angry, 
originally  signifying  irate,  wrathful,  rtrapay- 
fuvoi  (LXa.),  is  obviously  intended  rather 
to  convey  the  idea  of  dejection,  tristes  (Vul- 
gate). And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  offiom  that 
were  with,  liim  in  tht  ward  of  hii  lord's 
honiat  Mying,  Wlierefore  look  ye  so  sadly 
to-day  ！— litendly,  kmmng  what  (J^np  r- 
nij  =  ti  fiaQuv)  are  your  faces  evil,  or 
bad  (xp6nwxa  aKv9ptaxdt  LXX.  ；  trUtior 
solUot  Vulgate),  to-day  t 

Ver.  8.— And  they  said  onto  liim,  Wt 
have  dreamed  a  drtra,  and  there  is  no  in- 
terpreter of  it— literally,  a  dream  have  wt 
dreamt,  and  interpreting  U  there  is  none. 
This  must  be  noted  as  a  third  peculiarity 


connected  with  these  dreuna,  that  both  of 
their  recipients  were  similarly  affected  by 
them,  though  there  was  much  in  the  batler^s 
dream  to  inspire  hope  rather  than  dejection. 

•aid  imto  than,  Do  mot  inter- 
belong  to  God  t— 4iteraUyf  Are  nai 
tiens  to  Elohimt  i  e.  the  Supreme 
•   xlL  16;  Dan.  iL  11，  28，  47). 


the] 
thai 


believed  Sri  hvO^Awm^  pJkv 

■I  테        ᅳ     "  - 


ipotot  (H< 


88). 
lueat  i 

upon  I  ᅮ 
―  from  an  in- 
Todnced  within 
could  unfold 


.  erod.,  iL 
iemy  I  pray  jtm.  Joseph'f 
iat  the  consciousness  of  his 
be  a  prophet  had  began  to  < 
and  that  he  was  now  si  • 
ward  conviction,  donbtl 
his  mind  by  £lohimy  tL», 
the  true  significance  of  th< 
Vers.  11.— Aad  thi 
bii  dream  to  Joseph,  and  nid  to 
dream,  behold,  a  Tint  was  before 
alljr,  in  my  dream  (sc.  I  was),  a 
a  vine(gephen,  from  the  uniued  root  w 
to  be  bent,  a  twig,  henoe  a  plant  wfii 
twigs,  especially  a  vine  ；  cf.  Ju<  w 
Isa.  vii  43  ；  xxiv.  7)  before  wieT  The  in- 
troduction of  the  vine  into  the  narrative, 
which  has  been  pronounced  (Bohlen)  an  im- 
portant factor  in  proof  of  its  recent  composi* 
tion,  since,  according  to  Herodotus  (iL  77), 
the  vine  was  not  cultivated,  in  Egypt,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch  ('  De  Is.  et  Osir.  ， 
was  not  till  after  Psammoticlms,  i.  e. 
the  time  of  Joaiah,  that  the  Egyptians 
to  drink  wine,  has  now  by  more  ao 
study  been  ascertained  to  be  inexact  accord- 
ance, not  only  with  Biblical  statements 
(Numb.  xx.  6  ；  Pa.  lxxviii  47  ；  cv.  83),  but 
likewise  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus^ 
who  affirms  (ii  37)  that  wine  (oZvoc  <i/iiriXc- 
voc)  was  a  priyiloge  of  the  priestly  order,  and 
with  the  representations  on  the  monuments 
of  yines  ana  grapes,  and  of  the  entire  process 
of  wine-manng  (vide  Havernick's  'In- 
troduction/ §  21  ；  Wilkinson's  '  Ancient 
Egyptians/  i  879,  et  seqq.  430,  431,  ed. 
1878  ；  Hengstenberg,  'Egypt,'  p.  13  ；  Kaw- 
linson, '  Hist  Illus./  p.  49  ；  Thomley  Smith, 
*  Joseph  and  his  Times/  p.  58).   And  in  the 


*  Joseph  and  his 
vine  were  three 

drils  of  a  vine,  from  9arag，  to  intertwine  (ver. 


ies/  p.  58).  And  h 
branehes  ：—sariffim, 


ten- 


ded, and  her  blossoms  shot  fbi 


iagn  it 
rthH 


liter- 


ally, as  it  budded  (Murphy)  ；  or,  as  though 
blossoming  (Rosenmiiller,  Keil,  Ealisch)  ； 
it  shot  forth  its  bloswrn  (Eeil)  ；  or,  ito  blos- 
soms shot  forth  (Rosenmiiller,  Eallsdi, 
Murphy)--and  tht  oloiton  thereof  liroiight 
forth  ripe  grapei :— more  correctly,  its  stems 
caused  to  ripen,  or  matured,  clostera,  the 

b^^f  being  the  stalk  of  a  cluster,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  D^^,  or  clusters  them- 
mWm (Qesenins,  *Lkl9'  p. *85)»  though  inter* 
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Keil,  Murphy) 
_  ^t  and  the  second 

a8wthe  ripe,  claster ~~ and"  Pharaoh's  enp ― 
D13,  a  receptacle  or  vessel,  either  contracted 
from  D}3,  like  ^  for  ^  (Geseniua),  or 
derived  from  D 예  to  conceal,  to  receive,  to 
keep,  connected  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
together,  collecting  into  a  thing  (Fiirst)— 
was  in  my  hand:  and  I  took  tiie  grapief, 
and  prtsMd  thtm— i(c0Xi^a  (LXX.),  ex- 
presn  (V algate),  a  translation  adopted  by  the 
most  oomjDetent  authorities  (Gesenios,  Furst, 
Bosenmiiller,  Eeil,  Kalisch,  et  alii)9  though 
the  sense  of  dilating  with  water  is  advocated 
Dathe,  Havernick  ('Introd./  §  21),  and 


by 

others  as  the  most  appropriate  signification 
of  Dn^,  which  occurs  only  here.  That  Pha- 
raoh is  represented  as  drinking  the  expressed 
jnioe  of  grapes  is  no  proof  that  the  Egyptians 
were  not  acquainted  with  fermentation,  and 
did  not  drinK  fermented  liquors.  In  numer- 
ous frescoes  the  process  of  fermentation  ia 
disUnctly  represented,  and  Herodotus  testi- 


fies that  though  the  uae  of  grape  wine  was 
comparatively  limited,  the  common  people 
drank  a  wine  made  from  barley  :  olvff  d  Ik 


KptOimv  wtwottifiiv^  (ii.  77)— imto  Pharaoh's 
eup,  and  I  save  tke  eup  into  Pharaoh's 
haAd  --  literally,  i*  placed  the  cup  upon 
Pharaoh's  palm,  (p,  used  of  Jacob's  thigh- 
socket  (ch.  zzxii  26),  meaning  something 
hollowed  out 

Vers.  12 -" 15. "- And  Joieph  (acting  no 
Qonbt  under  a  Diyine  impulse;  said  onto  1dm, 
Thif  is  tht  interpretatioii  of  it  (cf.  ver.  18  ； 
zlL  12, 26  ；  Judges  vii  14  ；  Dan.  ii.  86  ；  iv. 
19) :  Tht  three  branch"  (vide  supra,  ver. 
10)  are  three  dayi literally,  three  days 
these  (cf.  ch-  xli  26)— yet  within  three  dayi 
(literally,  in  yet  three  days,  I  e.  within  throe 
more  days,  before  the  third  day  is  over) 
■hall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine  head,— not 
fivtiaB^trai  rrjQ  ipx^tQ  (LXX  ),  record- 
abitur  ministerii  tut  (Vulgate),  a  rendering 
which  has  the  sanction  of  Onkelos,  Samari- 
tan, Jarchi,  Rosenmiiller,  and  otiiers  ；  but 
shall  promote  thee  from  the  depths  of  thy 
humiliation  (Qeseniua,  Fiirst,  Keil,  Ealisch. 
kc),  to  which  there  is  an  assonance,  and 

rn  which  there  is  an  intentional  play,  in 
opposite  phrase  employed  to  depict  the 
fortunes  of  the  baker  {vide  infra,  ver.  19) -~ 
And  reftore  thee  onto  thy  plaoe opezegetic 
of  the  preceding  clause,  the  (or  pedestal, 
from  이  unused,  to  stand  upright,  or  stand 
fast  as  a  base)  upon  which  the  butler  was  to 
be  set  being  nis  former  dignity  and  office,  as 
is  next  explained— and  thou  Bhalt  deliyer 
？ hAraoh'f  enp  into  hii  hand,  altertht  foi 
■uuincr  wh«n  thou  waft  butler.  A 
which  Joseph  adds  a  request  for  himself. 
But  think  on  me  wh«B  it  iludl  bt  well  with 


thee  (literalljr,  but,  or  only,  thou  shali  re- 
member  me  with  thee,  according  as,  or  when, 
it  goes  well  with  thee),  and  shtw  kindneu,  I 
pray  thee,  unto  me  (cf.  Josh.  iL  12  ;  1  Sam. 
xx.  14,  15;  2  Sam.  ix.l ;  1  Kings  ii  7),  and 
make  mention  of  mt  onto  Pharaoh,— literally  y 
bring  me  to  remembrance  bejbre  Pharaoh 
(cf.  1  Kings  xvii  18  ；  Jer.  iv.  16  ；  Ezek. 
xzi.  28) and  bring  me  out  of  thif  honie  : 
for  indeed  I  waa  stolen  (literally,  for  stolen 
I  wot  stolen,  L  e.  I  was  furtively  abducted, 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  did 
not  voluntarily  abscond  in  consequence  of 
having  perpetrated  any  crime)  away  out  (lit- 
erally,/fvm)  of  tht  land  of  tht  Htbrewi  ： ― 
u  e.  the  land  where  the  lbrim  live  (Eeil)  ； 
an  expieasion  which  Joseph  never  conld  have 
used,  since  the  Hebrews  were  strangers  and 
Bojoarnere  in  the  land,  and  had  no  settled 
possession  in  it,  and  therefore  a  certain  inde 
of  the  lateness  of  the  composition  of  " 

rrtion  of  the  narrative  (Bleek,  'Int 
80)  ；  but  if  Abram.  nearly  two  centu 
earlier,  was  recognisea  as  a  Hebrew  (ch.  xiv. 
13),  and  if  Potipnar's  wife  could,  in  speaking 


to  her  ] 


ad  and  domestic] 


scribe  Joseph  as  an  Hebrew  (eh.  zxziz.  14, 17), 
there  does  not  appear  sufficient  reason  wh^ 
Joseph  should  not  be  able  to  charact^ise  his 
country  as  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
Hebrews  had  through  Abraham  become 
known  at  least  to  Pharaoh  and  his  Court  u 
belonging  to  the  land  of  Canaan  (ch.  zii.  15 
ᅳ" 20)  ；  and  it  is  not  a  violent  supposition 
that  in  Joseph's  time  "the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  "  was  a  phrase  quite  intelligible  to 
an  Egyptian,  as  sonifying  not  perhaps  the 
entire  extent  of  Palestine,  but  the  region 
round  about  Hebron  and  Mamre  (Nacbma- 
nides,  Clericus,  Rosenmiiller) ~~ scarcely  aB 
suggesting  that  the  Hebrews  had  possession 
of  tne  land  prior  to  the  Canaanites  (Murphy). 
And  here  also  have  I  dont  nothing  (u  e. 
committed  no  crime)  that  thtj  should  (Uter- 
ally,  that  they  have)  ^nt  mt  into  tht  dun- 
geon. The  term  Tia  is  here  used  to  describe 
Joseph's  place  of  confinement,  because  pits 
or  cisterns  or  cess-pools,  when  empty,  were 
frequently  employed  in  primitive  times  for 
the  incarceration  of  offenders  (cf.  Jer.  zxxviii 
6  ；  Zech.  ix.  11). 
Vera.  16,  17.— When  (literally,  and)  the 


good, 

good  1         A  「  , 

taid  onto  Joseph,  I  alio  was  in  my  dream^ 
and*  behold,  I  had  three  (literally,  and  be- 
hold three)  white  baskets— literaUy,  baskets 
of  white  bread;  LXX.,  Kara  %ov^t&v  ； 
Vulgate,  eanisira  farina;  Aqiula,  nS^ivoi 
y^p«wc  (Onkelos,  Pererius,  Gesenias,  Flint, 
Keil,  Kaliach,  Murphy,  et  alit)  ；  though  the 
rendering  "t  "  *  '  ' 

basket 휙  is  p】 


of  holes,  *.  Pricker 
by  somo  (Symmacbus, 
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Dathius,  Roeenmiiller,  and  others),  and  ac- 
cords with  the  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
which  frequently  exhibit  baskets  of  wicker- 
work  (vide  WiHonson's  'Ancient  Egyptians/ 
ii.  34,  ed.  1878)— «n  my  head.  According 
to  Herodotus  (iL  35)y  Egyptian  men  com- 
monly carried  on  their  heads,  and  Egyptian 
women,  like  Hagar  (ch.  xxi  14),  on  their 
shonlden.  And  im  the  uppemott  btaket 
(whose  contents  alone  are  de8cribedy  since  it 
alone  was  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
birds)  there  was  of  all  manner  of  bak»- 
mMto  for  Fhtxmoh ᅳ literally,  all  kinds  of 
food  for  Pharaoh,  the  work  of  a  haker.  The 
monuments  show  that  the  variety  of  confec- 
tionery used  in  Egypt  was  exceedingly  ex- 
tensive (Hengstenberg,  p.  27).  And  tht  Mrdi 
― literally,  the  bird;  a  collective  sing.,  as  in 
ch.  i.  21,  30  (cf.  ver.  19)— did  eat  then  oat 
of  the  btaket  upon  my  head. 

Vers.  18,  19. ~~ And  Joieph  answered  and 
■aid  (with  what  reluctance  and  pathos  may 
be  imagined),  Thia  is  tht  intarpretatioiL 
thereof  (the  exposition  was  supplied  by  God, 
and,  however  willing  or  anxious  Joseph  might 
be  to  soften  its  meaning  to  his  auditor,  he 
could  not  deviate  a  hair's-breadth  from  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  mind  of  God) :  The  three 
baiketa  are  three  days:  jet  within  three 
dayi *~ literally,  in  three  days  more  (ut  su- 
pnt,  ver.  13)  ―  ihall  ？ hftimoh  lift  np  thy 
neaid  from  off  thee  (t.  e.  deprive  thee  of  life, 
the  phrase  containing  a  resemblance  to  that 
employed  in  ver.  13,  and  finding  its  explana- 
tion in  the  words  that  follow),  and  shall 
hang  thee  on  a  tree ~~ t.  e.  after  decapita- 
tion (cf.  Dent.  xxi.  22,  23  ；  Josh.  z.  26 ;  2 
Sam.  iv.  12),  which  was  probably  the  mode 
of  execution  at  that  time  practised  in  Er 
(Michaelia,  Clarke,  Keil,  Murphy,  Alfoi 
IngltB,  BuMh),  though  some  regard  th< 
as  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  the 
baker's  life  was  to  be  taken  from  Mm,  viz., 
either  by  crucifixion  (Onkelos,  Rosenmiiller, 
Ainsworth)  or  bv  hanging  (Willet,  Patrick, 
T.  Lewis),  and  others  view  it  as  simply  point- 
ing to  capital  punishment,  without  indicating 


the  instrument  or  method  (Piscator,  Xftpide' 
Mercerus,  *  Speaker's  Commentaiy Aad 
the  Urdi  fhall  eat  thy.fleih  from  off  thee. 

"  The  terror  of  approaching  death  would  be 
aggravated  to  the  ^oor  man  by  the  prospect 
ofthe  indignity  with  which  his  body  was 
to  be  treated  "  (Lawson). 

Ver.  20.— And  it  oamB  to  past  (literally, 
and  it  teas,  as  Joseph  had  predicted)  t£« 
third  day  (literally,  in,  aron.the  third dau), 
which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday,  ― literally, 
the  day  of  Pharaoh's  being  barn,  the  inf. 
hophal  being  construed  with  an  aocusatiTe 
(vtcU  Geeenius,  '  Grammar/  i  143}— that  h« 
nutde  a  fBMt-— a  mishteh,  Le.  a  drinking 
or  banquet  (vide  ch.  ziz.  3) ~ nato  all  hii 
to.    "The  bir  -  _       _  ——  '  - 


■errant 

Egyp^  ， 


bdavB  of  the  kingB  of 
I  holy,  and  were  oele- 
All 


 were  consider 

brated  with  great  joy  and'  rejoicing, 
business  was  jsuspended,  and  tlie  people 
generally  took  part  in  the  festivities u 
(Thornley  Smith,  '  Joseph  and  his  Times,' 
p.  62  ；  vide  Herod.,  i.  138 :  'Hftlpijv  Si  <hra- 
<riwv  ftakiffra  Iiccivijv  rifiav  vo/UZovvt,  rp 
fxaffroc  iyivtro  ；  and  cf.  Matt.  xiv.  6  ；  Mark 
vL  21).  And  he  lifted  up  the  head— here 
the  one  phrase  applies  equally,  though  in 
different  senses,  to  Wh.  A  similar  expres- 
sion occurs  in  the  annals  of  Assur-nasir-pal 
(Sardanapalus),  column  iL  line  43 :  "  Their 
heads  on  the  Ydgh  places  of  the  mountain.  I 
lifted  up"  ('Records  ofthe  Past ；，，  vol.  iii  p. 
54)— of  tht  ehief  buftor  and  of  the  eMaf 
balder  among  hii  servanta  ―  literally,  in 
their  midst,  as  a  public  example. 

Vers.  21,  22.— And  he  restored  the  ohiaf 
butler  unto  hii  bntlership  agftin;  and  he 
gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh^  hand  (liter- 
ally, set  the  cup  upon  Pharaohfs  palm) : 
but  he  (t.  e,  Pharaoh)  hanged  the  ehief 
baker  (vide  supra,  ver.  19):  as  Joseph  had 
interpreted  to  them. 

Ver.  23.— Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  re- 
member Joseph  (as  Joseph  had  desired,  and 
as  he  doubtless  had  promised),  but  forg&t 
him— as  Joseph  might  almost  have  expected 
(cf.  Eccles.  iz.  15,  ■ 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 ― 23, ~ Joseph  in  the  round  house  at  Hdiopolis.  I.  Thb  prisoners  and 
their  attendant.  1.  The  prisoners.  (1)  Their  rank.  They  were  high  officers  of 
state ~ the  chief  of  the  butlers  and  the  chief  of  the  bakers,  t.  e.  the  principal  cup- 
bearer and  Court  purveyor.  (2)  Their  offence.  They  had  sinned  against  their  lord 
the  king  of  Egyjjt  ；  in  what  way  it  is  of  no  importance  to  inquire,  since  "  we  would 
have  heard  nothing  about  them  had  their  story  not  been  connected  with  that  of 
Joseph  "  (Lawson),  though  the  Rabbis  allege  that  they  had  been  detected  in  an  at- 
tempt at  poisoning  their  master.  (3)  Their  punishment.  "  The  king，8  wrath  is  as 
the  roaring  of  a  lion,"  and  "  as  messengers  of  death"  (Prov.  xix.  12  ；  xvi.  14)  ；  and 
the  two  offenders  were  immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  captain  of  the  round  house,  where  Joseph  was  bound.  (4)  Their 
privilege.   Their  punishment  was  tempered  with  clemency.   In  consideration  of 
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their  official  rank,  the  governor  of  the  tower  appointed  Joseph  to  wait  upon  them  and 
act  as  their  servant.  2.  Their  attendant,  in  this  new  capacity  Joseph  behaved 
himself  wisely  and  with  discretion.  With  regard  to  his  illustrious  companions  in 
misfortune,  he ~* (1)  Served  them  faithfully.  "  Joseph  had  been  unjustly  enslaved, 
unjustly  imprisoned,  unjustly  detained  in  his  prison,  and  yet  he  declined  not  the 
work  enjoined  by  his  master  "  (Lawson).  Joseph  appears  to  have  always  acted  on 
the  principle  commended  by  the  royal  preacher  (Eccles.  iz.  10),  and  on  that  recom- 
mended by  Christ  (Luke  xiv.  11).  u  Joseph  was  a  better  man  than  the  men  whom 
he  served.  He  was  sprung  from  noble  ancestors,  and  knew  that  he  would  one  day 
be  exalted  above  them;  but  at  this  time  he  cheerfully  performed  to  them  every 
service  in  his  power "  (Lawson).  (2)  Sympathised  with  them  sincerely.  Though 
bearing  his  own  misfortunes  with  unmurmuring  resignation  and  manly  fortitude, 
because  sustained  by  Qod's  grace  and  the  possession  or  truly  religious  principles,  the 
amiability  of  Joseph's  nature  led  him  to  commiserate  his  fellow-prisoners  who  had  no 
Bach  inward  supports  and  consolations  as  were  enjoyed  by  him.  In  particular  on  one 
occasion  mentioned  in  the  text  he  was  so  struck  with  their  dejected  countenances 
that  he  feelingly  inquired  the  cause  of  their  sadness.  (3)  Directed  them  wisely. 
Learning  that  they  were  troubled  on  account  of  dreams  which  they  had  dreamt  over- 
night, and  of  which  they  could  not  find  the  explanation,  he  piously  exhorted  them 
to  look  to  God  for  the  desired  interpretations. 

II.  The  DREAMS  and  their  interpretations.  1.  The  dream9—(V)  Agreed  in  the 
time  when  they  occurred,  happening  on  the  same  night  ；  in  the  impressions  they 
produced,  filling  the  hearts  of  both  dreamers  with  forebodings  ；  in  the  person  by 
whom  they  were  explained,  Joseph  giving  equally  the  key  to  both  ；  and  in  the  interval 
required  for  their  fulfilment,  only  tioree  days  being  allowed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  each.  (2)  Differed  in  the  imagery  of  which  they  were  composed ― that  of  the 
butler  consisting  of  a  tableaux  in  which  himself  and  his  royal  master  appeared 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  blooming  vine,  Pharaoh  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  nimself 
pressine  the  ripe  clusters  into  Pharaoh's  cup  and  setting  it  on  Pharaoh's  hand  ；  and 
that  01  the  baker  representing  himself  also  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  bearing  into  Pharaoh's  presence  three  wicker  baskets  of  pastries  and 
confections,  out  of  the  uppermost  of  which  the  birds  came  to  eat  ； ― in  tne  character 
of  the  events  which  they  foreshadowed ~ the  butler^  dream  prognosticating  speedy 
restoration  to  his  butlerehip,  and  the  baker，8  dream  most  ominously  pointing  to  early 
execution.  2.  Their  interpretations.  These  were (1)  ReveaJed  by  God.  Joseph  did 
not  claim  to  be  able  of  himself  to  interpret  the  signincance  of  either  of  the  dreams, 
but  explicitly  affirmed  that  to  do  so  was  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  Elohim.  (2) 
Declared  by  Joseph.  Thus  Joseph  was  authenticated  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  in 
that  heathen  land.  (3)  Fulfilled  Dy  Pharaoh.  Pharaoh  was  no  doubt  unconscious 
that  he  was  accomplishing  a  Divine  prediction.  So  God  is  able  to  accord  to  men  the 
completest  liberty  of  action,  and  yet  realise  his  own  sovereign  purpose.  Exactly  as 
Joseph  had  interpreted,  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  results,  the  dreams  came  true. 

III.  The  intbrprbter  and  his  rbwabd.  1.  The  interpreter's  request  Joseph 
desired  in  return  for  his  services  to  the  butler  that  a  word  should  be  spoken  for  him 
to  the  king  by  that  officer  when  restored  to  his  occupation,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
lead  to  his  release  from  confinement.  For  this  conduct  Joseph  has  been  blamed  by 
some  censorious  critics  ；  bat  {\)  his  request  was  natural.  Though  required  to  endure 
the  crosses  laid  on  him  by  Divine  providence  with  meekness  and  resignation,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  stay  a  moment  longer  in  prison  than  he  could  justly  help,  but 
was  rather  bound  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  insure  his  deliverance.  Then,  (2) 
his  request  was  moderate.  He  did  not  ask  much  at  the  butler's  hand  in  return  tor 
his  own  great  service,  only  that  his  name  should  be  mentioned  to  Pharaoh.  Joseph 
was  not  exacting  in  his  demands.  A^ain,  (3)  his  request  was  touching.  As  he  tells 
the  butler,  in  the  hope  of  moving  him  to  pity,  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
who  had  been  forcibly  abducted,  though  he  does  not  say  by  whom.  What  a  token  of 
the  kindlv  charity  and  truly  forgiving  spirit  cherished  by  Joseph  towards  his  brethren  ！ 
And  finally,  (4)  his  request  was  iust.  He  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  imprisonmeiit 
in  that  or  any  other  dungeon.  2.  The  inlerpreter、8  reward*  "  Yet  did  not  the  chief 
butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him.'^  This  must  have  been  (1)  a  painful 
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experience  to  JoBeph,  probably  as  cruel  and  unkind  a  blow  as  any  he  had  yet  reoeived; 

as  oertainly  크  "、、  L  ： ― 2A  AU  L  』  l ，―  - 'ᅭ  ᅪ  

callous,  ung 


as  oertainly  it  was  (2)  a  monstrous  iniquity  on  the  part  of  the  butler,  indicating  a 
callous,  ungrateful,  and  truly  base  disposition,  though  unfortunately  it  is  (3)  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  human  fife. 


Learn ― 1.  That  God's  saints  are  sometimes  thrown  [by  Divine  providence  into 
companionship  with  the  worst  of  men.  2.  That  the  exceuent  of  the  earth  are  often 
found  filling  tne  very  humblest  situations.  3.  That  God  has  many  different  methods 
of  discovering  his  mind  to  men.  4.  That  God  is  able  to  fulfil  his  own  predictions. 
5.  That  wick^l  men  sometimes  meet  their  deserts  in  this  life.  6.  That  God's  people 
should  sympathise  with  and  succour  their  fellow-men.  7.  That  they  who  do  good 
to  odiers  should  hope  for  nothing  again. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ch.  zl. ― The  inspired  man.  JoBeph  is  already  supreme  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
prison :  "all  was  committed  to  his  hand."  The  narrow  sphere  prepares  nim  for  the 
wider.  The  spiritual  supremacy  has  now  to  be  revealed.  "  Do  not  interpretatioiifl 
belong  to  God?"  The  dreams  are  partly  of  man  and  partly  of  God.  fiach  man 
dreamed  of  things  connected  with  his  life.  The  butler  of  the  wine  coming  from  the 
grape-clusters,  pressed  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  given  into  his  hand.  The  bdcer  of  the 
white  baskets  and  bakemeats,  plucked  from  him  while  upon  his  head  by  the  birds  of 
prev.  To  a  certain  extent  the  interpretation  was  natural,  but  as  at  once  commnnicated 
to  «foseph  it  was  inspired.  The  spnere  of  inspiration  is  concentric  with  the  sphere  of 
the  natural  intelligence  and  wisdom,  but  goes  beyond  it   The  request  of  Joseph,  that 


UDgrateful  man  ；  but,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  comnutted 
to  him  who  seeth  in  Becret  and  rewardeth  openly.  Joseph  is  still  being  tried  by  the 
word  of  God.    It  is  committed  to  him  as  a  messenger  and  witness  for  the  covenant 

rth—1. 


people.  It  tries  his  faith  and  patience.  The  whole  is  a  parable,  setting  forth ~ 1. 
The  order  of  the  world,  as  resting  on  the  Divine  foreknowledge  and  appointment  in 

ilities.  bringing  the  things  of  Egypt  under  the 


connection  with  the  elect  instrumentalities,  bringing  the  things  of  E^ypt  under  1 


dominion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  2.  The  providential  hiding  of  gracious  parpoees. 
Joseph  the  seer  in  the  prison,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  redemption,  Bending  forUi 
messages  of  truth  to  do  their  errands.  8.  Invisible  links  between  the  rulers  of  this 
world  and  the  representativeB  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  revealed  in  due  time.  4. 


Discipline  in  the  lives  of  God's  people  miitful  in  blessed  results,  both  for  them  and 
for  all.— R 

Ver.  8. ― The  interpreter  of  God's  message^  We  cannot  but  notice  the  importance 
often  assigned  in  the  Bible  to  dreams,  as  channels  of  revelation  from  God.  The 
dreams  of  Jacob  and  of  Pharaoh,  and  passages  such  as  Deut.  xiii  1  and  Joel  u.  28, 
show  this.  It  may  be  that  in  the  absence  of  the  written  word,  which  in  its  com- 
pleteness is  our  heritage,  God's  message  was  thus  given  to  them  in  portions^  Ap- 
plying this  thought  to  the  circumstances  of  the  text,  we  see  men  who  nad  received  a 
message  from  God  which  they  believed  was  of  importance  ；  but  they  could  not 
understand  it,  and  they  are  sad  because  there  is  no  interpreter. 

I.  The  deep  importance  op  God's  message.  How  many  questions  does  life  pre- 
sent I  What  and  where  are  we?  Whither  going ？  What  lies  beyond  the  present? 
I  see  that  all  things  decay  ；  yet  on  all  sides  life  from  death.  Is  there  such  reviv 
for  me?  Can  the  active,  thinking  spirit  be  as  though  it  had  never  been ― par~ 
from  existence  ere  the  frail  body  began  to  decay  ？  And  if  there  be  a  life  bey 
the  present,  what  is  its  nature ？  and  what  the  preparation  for  it?.  Vainly  does 
human  wisdom  try  to  answer  these  questions.  He  who  made  all  things  alone,  can 
explain  his  works  (Ps.  xciv.  9 ~ 12),  and  the  Bible  is  his  answer  to  our  questions, 
wherein  he  tells  us  what  we  are,  for  what  created,  and  how  to  fulfil  the  object  of 
our  being  (Ps.  cxiz.  105). 

I£.  But  wb  need  an  INTBBPBBTBB.  It  may  be  asked,  Why?  The  Bible  is  open. 
Its  words  are  such  as  any  one  can  understand.  This  is  true,  as  far  as  regards  facts, 
and  precepts,  and  doctrines.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  the  word  which  the  natural 
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man  can  attain  to  ；  but  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  so  open  it  as  to  make  it  "  the 
-"  De  thing     '  "       -   ---  - 

t  ourselves 

puffs  up  with  pride  of  knowledge,  the  other  leads  to  the  one  Foundation.   There  is 


  ,  ᅮ—  Jie  Holy  Kpint  alone  can  so  open  it  as  to  make  it  "the 

-pow&r  of  God."  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  salvation,  and 
quite  another  to  know  ourselves  as  sinners,  and  Christ  as  the  Saviour.    The  one 


no  more  dangerous  snare  than  ot  i|pioriiig  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Too  often 
men  do  not  believe  their  need  of  it,  and  do  not  believe  in  his  help.  And  thus  the 
Bible  is  found  dull,  and  its  teaching  departed  from  in  daily  life. 

III.  How  to  get  the  intbbpbbteb's  help.  "Tell  me."  Think  of  our  Lord 
watching  his  disciples  in  the  boat.  So  he  watches  over  thee,  ready  to  help.  Hast 
thou  found  it  so  ？  Has  the  light  of  God,8  love  entered  thy  heart?  It  is  the  special 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  into  all  truth  ^John  xvi.  13)  ；  not  in  solving  mys- 
teries and  hard  questions,  but  in  revealing  Christ  to  the  heart.  Have  you  sought 
this  ；  sought  with  expectation  the  full  em;  ；  sought  to  know  Christ  (Phil.  iii.  10), 
and  the  transforming  power  of  belief  in  his  love  ？  Will  you  seek  ？  There  lies  the 
difficulty » the  want  of  earnestness.  Men  seem  afraid  of  being  earnest.  But  it  is  the 
earnest  (Matt.  xi.  12,  ptaarai)  who  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. ― M. 

Ch.  zl.  23;  xli.  9. ― Pharaoh's  forgetful  butler,  "Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler 
remember  Joseph,  bat  foi^at  him,"  "  I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day."  Good 
men  have  sometimes  had  to  bear  painful  imprisonments.  Think  of  Bunyan  and 
Baxter  shivering  behind  the  bars  of  a  narrow  cell,  where  light  and  air  were  almost 
excluded,  and  where  disease  and  death  held  sway.  How  much  brightness,  however, 
has  broken  at  times  from  behind  prison  bare  I  We  might  not  have  had  the  *  Pil- 
grim's Progress,,  unless  Bunyan  had  been  incarcerated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse. 
Nor  might  the  patience  ana  kindness  of  Joseph's  disposition  have  shone  out  so 
brilliantly  but  for  his  prison  life.  In  a  work  entitled  '  Five  Years1  Penal  Servitude ' 
a  most  vivid  description  is  given  of  how  the  criminals  of  the  clever  and  cidtured 
class  have  to  mingle  and  work  with  those  of  ignorant  and  most  sensual  type. 
Defaulting  cashiers  have  to  undergo  the  same  treatment  as  cowardly  garotters  and 
desperate  burglars.  Breaking  the  law  brings  any  under  its  rigorous  clutches,  and 
levels  all  distinctions  of  class  or  education.  Thus  Joseph,  a  Hebrew  slave,  although 
not  a  criminal,  would  be  despised  by  the  chief  butler  of  Pharaoh,  but  the  butler 
had  to  associate  with  him.  Indeed  the  former  became  his  superior  in  prison,  and 
was  in  a  position  to  render  to  a  State  official  certain  kindness. 

L  Thb  porobtful  inqbate.  This  man  was  a  courtier,  a  permitted  adviser  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  but  he  is  sent  to  the  common  prison.  Joseph  gives  hiin  much 
cheer,  attention,  and  kindness.  He  seeks  in  every  way  to  relieve  t£e  monotony  of 
prison  life,  and  becomes  a  prophet  and  religious  helper.  He  sees  the  butler  one  day 
Bad  of  countenance,  and  learns  the  reason.  Readily  he,  by  Divine  help,  interpreted 
the  perplexing  dream.  His  words  are  verified.  The  chief  butler  was  doubtless  pro- 
fuse in  his  thanks  and  promises,  but  we  see  how  he  kept  them.  Perhaps  tiie  for- 
getfulness  was  convenient.  He  did  not  wish,  after  his  restoration,  to  remind  his 
monarch— even  by  making  a  request of  his  having  been  formerly  in  disfavour. 
He  possibly  never  intended  to  maKe  any  effort,  unless  it  should  be  a  gain  to  himself. 
He  is  a  very  different  man  in  prison  and  out.  This  is  the  way  of  men  in  life. 
Favours  slip  from  the  memory  like  floods  from  a  smoothly-worn  rock.  We  might 
here  possibly  find  out  certain  things  in  our  own  conduct  which  would  indicate  a 
similar  forgetfnlness  of  favours.  For  example,  Christ  came  as  the  good  JoB9ph 
to  share  our  captive  Btate. .  Think  of  what  love  he  showed  in  bearing  so  much 
suffering  for  us.  Do  not  put  aside  the  thought  of  it  as  not  being  definitely  for 
ou.  It  was  for  each  one,  as  if  there  were  none  other  for  whom  to  suffer,  some 
_uave  not  believed,  have  not  come  out  from  prison,  bat  have  preferred  the  darkness 
to  light,  have  thought  that  the  atonement  was.  all  unnecessary.  They  cannot  under- 
stand how  evil  is  their  state  until  brought  out  of  it  A  beggar  would  not  be  troubled 
about  Iub  patches  and  rags  in  the  common  lodging-house  ；  Dut  let  him  be  taken  into 
a  room  of  decently-arrayed  people,  and  he  then  feels  the  difference,  and  shudders  at 
his  degraded  appearance.  When  once  brought  into  Christ's  light  we  see  from  what 
we  have  been  saved,  and  should  be  grateful  to  him.  Some  have  been  brought  into 
union  with  him,  and  ftfterwards  have  deolined  from  his  way.    Dangerous  state. 
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We  should  blame  others  who  were  ungrateful  ；  what  if  we  have  been  ！  The  longer 
action  is  postponed,  the  deeper  the  ingratitude,  and  the  less  likelihood  is  there  that 
the  favour  wnl  be  felt  Tne  longer  postponed,  the  harder  to  acknowledge.  Thus 
the  butler  may  have  hesitated  to  epeak  of  Joseph  because  he  would  have  to  reveal 
his  own  ingratitude.  Possibly  he  noped  Joseph  was  dead.  Not  so  ；  Joseph  lives. 
Forgotten  bv  man,  he  is  not  foi^otten  by  God.  God  will  yet  bring  the  forgetful 
one  and  his  benefactor  face  to  face. 

II.  Aroused  memories.  Wonderful  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  whereby  we  can 
imagine  ourselves  to  exist  in  the  past.  Some  have  weak  memories,  others  stron 
Some  have  memories  for  places  and  thoughts,  others  for  dates,  figures,  and  wor 
Whether  memory  be  stroog  or  weak,  the  power  of  association  is  such  that  at  tin 
facts  long  past  will  be  brought  back  most  vividly.  Reyisiting  places  of  interest, 
traversing  certain  countries,  will  bring  to  memory  past  friendships,  and  perhaps  even 
subjects  of  conversation  formerly  held  there.  A  nouBe  in  which  one  has  been  born 
or  trained  becomes  a  complete  history  in  time.  Certain  seasons  arouse  memories 
of  the  past,  as  birthdays,  wedding  days,  ChriBtmas  time,  or  Easter.  Certain  circum- 
stances also  arouse  memory.  Pharaoh's  perplexity  concerning  his  dream  forcibly 
reminded  the  butler  of  his  morning  of  sadness  in  the  prison*  "I  do  remember,"  &c. 
The  butler  implied  that  he  repented  of  his  sine  and  of  his  forgetfulness.  He  may 
not  have  been  very  sincere,  but  as  a  courtier  he  introduces  a  subject  in  that  way. 
Let  us  remember  oar  faults,  our  inconsistencies  as  Christians,  our  hesitation  to  con- 
fess Christ,  our  excusing  ourselves  on  the  ground  of  the  doings  of  others.  Let  as  be 
plain  with  ourselves.  Let  us  not  see  the  motes  in  the  eyes  or  others,  and  forget  the 
beams  in  our  own.  Let  us  remember  them  that  we  may  be  humbled,  may  gain 
experience  of  how  to  avoid  them  in  the  future,  may  gain  strength  to  resist,  may 
gain  pardon  for  past  faults,  and  learn  thereby  more  of  the  infinite  forbearance  and 
fove  of  God,  who  is  so  willing  to  blot  out  our  transgressions,  and  even  the  memory 
of  our  sins. ― H. 
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Ver.  And  it  eamt  to  past  at  the 
of  two  ftall  yean  (literally,  two  yean 
days,  L  e.  two  complete  jreare  worn 
commencement  of  Joseph's  incarceration,  or 
more  probably  after  the  butler's  liberation), 
that  Pharaoh— on  the  import  of  the  term 
vide  eh.  zii  15.  Under  what  particular 
monarch  Joseph  came  to  Eg 
of  much  perplexity,  and  ht 


ptis  a  question 
n  variously 


resolved  iy  modern  Egyptologers  in  favour 
of— 1.  Osirtasen  I. ,  the  fannder  of  the  twelfth 
djrnasty,  a  prosperous  and  successful  sove- 
reign,  whose  name  appears  on  a  granite  obe- 
lisk at  Heliopolis  (WiUdnson,  '  Ancient 
Egyptians/  L  80,  ed.  1878).  2.  A8sa,  or 
As8i8,  the  fifth  king  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty 
of  Shepherd  kings  (Stuart  Poole  in  Smith's 
'  Bible  Diet.,'  art.  Egypt).  8.  Apophis,  a 
Shepherd  kingof  the  fifteenth  djmasty,  whom 
all  tne  Greek  authorities  agree  in  mentioning 


the  patron  of  Joseph  (Osburn,  'Monu^ 
Thothmefl  III. 


mental  Sistonr,'  voL  u.  ch.  2  ；  Thornley 
ipn     ，  ，  •  -"      •  … 


Smith,  '  Joscj 


4. 


and  his  Times/  p.  42). 
»        ci  monarch  of  the  eighteenth 
(Stanley  Leathes  in  Kitto's  '  Cyclo- 


■  744). 

phis,  a  ruler  belonging 
(Bonomi  in  rTh< 


iese8  III.,  the  ldn^  of 
—•ng  to  the  twentieth 
Imperial  Bible 


Diet/  p.  488  ；  Sharpe's  'History  of  Egypt, * 
▼oL  L  p.  85).  It  may  assist  the  student  to 
arrive  at  a  deciBion  with  respect  to  these  con- 


arrive  at  a  deciBion  wil 
tending  aspirants  for 
*         time    '  ' 


.       „    A  one  of  Phanoh 

in  the  time  of  Joseph  to  know  that  Ounon 
Cook  【' Speaker's  Commentary/  voL  L  p. 
451),  after  an  ekborate  and  carefid  as  well  as 
scholarly  review  of  the  entire  question^  i«* 
gard8  it  as  at  least  "  a  very  probable 
ture  "  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  wi 
nemha  III. ,  "  who  is  represented  on  the  1 
discovered  table  of  Abydos  as  the  last  ^ 
king  of  all  "Egypt  in  the  ancient  empire  (the 
ft  of  the  twelfth  dynasty),  and  aa  such  re- 
~~  ~  divine  honours  from  his  descendant 
' dreamed.  "For  the  third  time 
una  employed  as  the  agencies  of  Jo> 
eeph'8  history :  they  first  foreshadow  his  illns- 


tnous  future  ；  they  then 
Spirit  of  God  had  not  aband 


tne  abject  condition  of  a  slave  and  a  i 


lifest  that  the 
med  him  even  in 
_  a  prisoner  ； 

and  lastly  they  are  made  the  immediate  fore* 
ronners  of  his  greatness  ，，  (Ealiscli).  Ani, 
behold,  he  itood  by  tke  river—i.  e.  upon 
the  bonks  of  the  Nile,  the  term  lk»  (aa 
Egjrptian  word  simiif^iii^  great  riTw  or 
canal,  in  the  Mempnitio  dialect  yctro,  in  Um 
Sahidic  yero)  being  used  almost  exclnsrrely 
in  Scripture  for  the  Kile  (Exod.  L  22;  iL 
9  ；  tu.  15 ;  Gesenius!  'Lex.,'  p.  326).  TOum 
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was  the  common  name  for  the  Nile  among 
the  Egyptians'  the  sacred  being  Hapi  (Canon 
Cook  in  '  Speaker's  Commentary/  p.  485). 

Ver.  2. And,  behold,  there  oame  up  oat  of 
fht  river  seyen  well-fovonred  kine  and  fot- 
flefhed.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  the  neifer  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  as  a  symbol  of  the  earthy 
agricnlture,  and  the  nourishment  derived 
tnerefrom.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the 
succession  of  seven  prosperous  years  should 
be  represented  by  seven  tnriving  cows.  That 
they  appeared  ascending  from  the  river  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Nile 
by  its  annual  inundations  is  the  cause  of 
I^ypt's  fertility  (cf.  Havemick,  'Introd.,' 
$  21).  A  hymn  to  the  Nile,  composed  by 
£nna  (according  to  the  genendity  of  Egypto- 
logers a  contemporary  of  Moses),  and  trans- 
I  from  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum 
_  ^non  Cook  (who  ascribes  to  it  an  earlier 
date  than  the  nineteenth  dynasty),  describes 
the  Nile  as  "  overflowing  the  ffaraens  created 
by  Ra, .  .  .  giving  life  to  all  animals,  •  •  • 
watering  the  land  without  ceasing  .  .  .  Lover 
of  food,  bestower  of  com  •  .  •  Bringer  of 
food  ！  Great  Lord  of  proyisions  ！  Creator  of 
all  good  things  ！ (vide '  Records  of  the  Past/ 
voL  iy.  pp.  107,  108).  And  they  fi»d  in  a 
nwadowJn^,  Iv  몌  x"  (LXX.),  literally, 
in  the  Nile  or  reed  grass.  The  word ^PUJ 
appears  to  be  an  Egyptian  term  descriptive  of 
any  herbage  growing  in  a  stream.  It  occurs 
only  here  ana  in  ver.  18,  and  Job  viii  11. 

Yer.  8. —And,  behold,  seven  other  kine 
•une  up  after  them  out  of  the  river,  ill- 
fSftYonred  and  lean-fleihed.  The  second 
seven  cows,  "  evil  to  look  upon,"  i.  e.  bad  in 
nee,  and  "  thin  (beaten  small,  dakoth, 
to  crash  or  beat  small)  of  flesh," 
»ded  from  the  river,  since  a  failure 
eriodical  overflow  of  the  Nile  was 
cause  of  scarcity  and  famine  in 
And  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon 
ik  of  tht  rlY«r.  The  use  of  the  term 
lip,  H^,  for  brink,  common  enough  in  He- 
brew (ch.  zxii  17  ；  Exod.  xiv.  80  ；  1  Kings 
v.  9),  occurs  also  in  a  papyrus  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  "I  sat  down  by  the  lip  of 
the  river,"  which  appears  to  suggest  the  im- 
preasion  that  the  verse  in  the  text  was  written 
by  one  who  was  equally  &miliar  with  both 
languages  (Canon  Cook  in  'Speaker's  Com- 
mentary/ p.  485). 

Ver.  4.— And  the  ill-ftmmred  and  lean* 
fleihed  kine  did  eat  up  the  layen  well- 
fSftTonred  and  fot  kine— without  there  being 
any  effect  to  show  that  they  had  eaten  them 
(ver.  21).  8o  (literally,  and)  Pharaoh  awoke. 

Ver.  5. ― And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the 
Meond  time  (that  same  night) :  and,  behold, 
•eren  ean  of  eorn  eaine  up  upon  one  stalk, 
nttk  (i  e，  hi)  and  srood.    This  clearly 


pointed  to  the  corn  of  the  Nile  valley,  the 
tritidum  eompasitum,  which  bears  seven  ears 
upon  one  stalk.  The  assertion  of  Herodotus, 
tnat  the  Egyptians  counted  it  a  disgrace  to 
live  on  wheat  and  barley  (ii.  36),  Wilkinson 
regards  as  incorrect,  since  "  both  wheat  and 
bwley  are  noticed  in  Lower  Egypt  long 
before  Herodotus'  time  (Exod.  ix.  81y  32), 
and  the  paintings  of  the  Thebaid  prove  that 
they  were  grown  extensively  in  that  part  of 
the  country  ；  they  were  among  the  offerings 
in  the  temples  ；  and  the  king,  at  his  corona- 
tion, cutting  some  ears  of  wKeat,  afterwaids 
offer&d  to  the  gods  as  the  staple  production 
of  Egypt,  shows  how  great  a  value  was  set 
on  a  grain  which  Herodotus  would  lead  as 
to  suppose  was  held  in  abhorrence "  (Raw- 
linsoirs  *  Herodotus,'  vol.  u.  p.  49). 

Ver.  6.— And,  behold,  seven  thin  ean 
and  blasted  with,  the  east  wind  romng  up 
after  them— literally,  burnt  up  of  the  east, 
D^jJ  being  put  poetically  for  the  fuller 
D^jJ  메  It  lias  been  urged  that  this  dis- 
plays a  gross  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  in  £^rpt  (Bohlen),  since  a  wind 
directly  east  is  rare  in  Egypt,  and  when  it 
does  occur  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation  ； 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  open  to  reply 
(1)  that  direct  east  winds  may  be  rare  in 
£g3rpt,  but  so  are  dearth  and  famine  such  as 
that  described  in  the  narrative  equally  ex- 
ceptional (Kalisch)  ；  (2)  that  the  Hebrews 
haying  only  names  to  describe  the  four  prin- 
cipal winds,  the  kadim  might  comprise  any 
wind  blowing  from  an  easterly  direction 
(HengBtenber^)  ；  and  (3)  that  the  south-east 
wind,  "  blowing  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  is  one  of  the  most  iniurioas  winds, 
and  of  longest  continuance  (Havemick). 
Hengstenberg  quotes  Ukert  as  saying,  "  Aa 
long  as  the  south-east  wind  continues,  doors 
ana  windows  are  closed  ；  but  the  fine  dust 
penetrates  everywhere  ；  everything  dries  up  ； 
wooden  vessels  warp  and  crack.  The  ther- 
mometer rises  saddenly  from  16°  2C,  up  to 
30°  36°,  and  even  88°,  Keaumur.  This  wind 
works  destruction  upon  everything.  The 
grass  withers  so  that  it  entirely  perishes  if 
this  wind  blows  long"  ('Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,,  p.  10). 

Ver.  7.— And  tht  feven  thin  tars  deyoured 
tht  teven  rank  {i.  e.  fat)  and  ftdl  ears.  And 
Pharaoh  awokt,  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream 
― manifestly  of  the  same  import  as  that 
which  had  preceded.  The  dream  was  doubled 
because  of  its  certainty  and  nearness  (ver.  32). 

Ver.  8.— And  it  oamt  to  pasa  in  the 
morning  tliat  hii  ipirit  was  troubled; ― 
or,  rather,  his  mind  was  agitated,  \rap^9ti 
il  \vxh  abrov  (LXX.),  pavore  perterritut 
(Vulgate),  the  ruach  being  the  seat  of  the 
senses,  affections,  and  emotions  of  various 
kinds  (cC  Dan.  il  1;  iy.  5,  19) ᅳ and  he 
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and  eallad  fl»r  all  the  m>gi<dMit  of 

ptf— the  D^ptJX!,  from  »1IJ  (mrased),  to 
are,  whence  bjlj,  a  stylos  (Gesemus), 
or  from  *ttn,  to  see  or  explain,  and  D)D，  to 
conceal,  i.  e.  he  who  explains  hidden  or 
mysterious  things  (Ealisch),  were  sacred 
scribes,  \tpoyf>afifiaruQ9  belonging  to  the 
priestly  caste,  who  were  skills  in  making 
and  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics.  Besides 
figuring  in  the  Court  of  Pharaoh  (Exod.  viL 
11,  22  ；  viii  3  ；  xiv.  15)  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  they  recur  a^ain  at  a  later  period  in 
that  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  Nebuchad< 
nezzar  (Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii  2)— «nd  all  tht  wiie 
men  thereof:  The  Dnp^G,  from  D^n,  the 
primaiy  idea  of  which  is  that  of  judging 
(Gesemos),  were  persons  capable  of  judging, 
hence  persons  endowed  with  pre-eminent 
abilities  for  the  prosecution  of  tne  ordinary 
business  of  life,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  practice  of  divination,  the 
interpreting  of  dreams,  and  other  kindred 
occupations.  They  were  the  sages  of  the 
nation.  And  Pharaoh  told  theai  hii  dream; 
but  there  was  none  tliat  could  interpret 
them  unto  Pharaoh.  The  magicians  of 
E^ypt  were  not  bo  conceited  as  their  brethren 
inBabylon  afterwards  showed  themselves  to 
be,  Dan.  iL  4  (Lawson).  That  they  could 
not  explain  the  dream,  though  coached  in 
the  symbolical  language  of  the  time,  was  no 
doubt  surprising ；  but  "the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  bat  the  Spirit  of  God " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  11),  and  they  to  whom  the  Spirit 
doth  reveal  them  (1  Cor.  ii.  10). 

Vers.  9 » 13.— Then  ipakt  the  ohief  butler 
unto  Pharaoh,  m 폿 ing,  I  do  remember  my 
fknlta  thif  day :— literally,  my  faults  I  (sc. 
am)  remembering  to-day;  bat  whether  he 


seems  the  more  probable  ― Pharaoh  waa 
wroth  with  hii  •ervantt,~literally,  broke 
out  against  them  (vide  ch.  xl.  2)— «ad  put 
me  in  ward  in  the  oapUin  of  tkt  guard's 
home,— literally,  pnt  me  in  custody  of  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  slaughterers 
(cf.  ch.  xl.  3)— both  me  and  the  ohief  baker: 
and  we  dreamed  a  draani  in  ont  night,  I 
and  ht;  we  dreamed  eaeh  man  aeoording  to 
tht  interpretation  of  hii  dream  (vide  ch. 
xl.  5).  And  there  waa  there  with  m  a 
young  man,  an  Hebrew,  servant  to  tht 
eaptun  of  tk%  guard  {vide  ch.  xzzvii  36)  ； 
and  we  told  him  our  dreams),  and  ht 
interpreted  to  us  onr  drtftms  (viae  ch.  zl. 
12,  13,  18，  19)  ；  to  eaoh  man  according  to 
his  dream  he  did  interpret.  And  it  oame 
to  pasa,  m  he  interpreted  to  us,  io  it  waa  ； 
me  he  (not  Pharaon,  but  Joseph)  reftored 
unto  mine  office,  and  him  lie  hanged  (vide 
ch.  zL  21,  22). 


Ver.  14.— Tlieii  Pharaol 
Joieph,  and  thej  Inrovght  him  】 
all^  caused  him  to  run)  <mt  of 


and  he  fha, 

！ ordan( 

Wi 


(wkA?ch.xl.  16): 
this  was  exactly  in  accon 
custom  (Herod,  ii  36). 
that  "the  custom  of  ahaving  the  he 
well  as  beard  was  not  confioea  to  the  pn 
in  Egypt,  but  was  general  amon^all  claa 
(BawHnson'8  '  Herodotus, 1  voL  ii  p.  49  ; 
'Ancient  ^^ptians,'  vol!  iL  ppi  330— S32, 
ed.  1878).  TbAt  the  verb  u  not  more  exactly 
defined  by  a  term  following,  sack  as  the  head 
(Numb,  vi  9),  the  beard  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  bat 
stands  alone  (the  only  instance  of  its  in- 
transitive  use),  appears  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  was  famiuar  with  the  practice  <d 
shaving  (vide  Havernick,  'Intaod./  §  21)— 
and  changed  hii  raiment,— as  required  br 
the  customs  of  Egypt  (vide  Hengstenbeig'a 
'  Egypt/  p.  30  ；  c£  ch.  xzxr.  2) ~~ aad  eaiM 
(or  went)  in  unto  Pharaoh. 

Ver.  15. ~~ And  Pharaoh  Mid  utto  Jotcph， 
I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  aom 
that  ean  interpret  it  fliterally,  and  inter- 
preting it  there  is  no  one) :  and  I  haT« 
heard  My  of  thee,  that  thou  ouut 


im 

dream  to  interpret  U. 

Ver.  16.— And  Joseph 
•aying,  It  is  not  in  me 
Ood— Elohim  (cf.  ch. 
Pharaoh  an  amwar  of 
shall  answer  the  peace 


Pharaoh. 

The  rendering  'Aviv  rov  9tov  ohm  hwwcpt' 
B^vtrat  rb  <rwn^iov  ^apam  (LXX. ),  thou^i 
the  sense,  fails  in  aocuncy  of  trans- 

>ra.  17— 24.— Pharaoh  then  iektes  his 
in  substantially  tho  same  tenns  as 


those  in  which  they  have  already  been  recited, 
only  adding  concerning  the  lean  kine  ^mt 
they  were  (ver.  19)  smoh  ai  I 
(literally 
the 


^1 
land  of 
(ver.  21)  whan  tl 


n«Ter  taw 

saw  sttch  as  ihme)  in  all 
fax  badnett:  and  that 
ity  had  Mten  tliem  (i  e.  the 
good  kine)  up,  it  oonld  not  be  known  tksj 
had  eaten  t&em  ； ― literally,  and  they  (L  e. 
the  good  kine)  went  into  the  interior  part^ 
i  «.  the  stomach  (of  the  bad  kine),  anait  wm 
not  known  that  they  had  gone  into  the  wr 
teriar  parts— but  thtj  (the  bad  kine)  wen 
•till  ill-lkvoiired,  as  at  the  baginniw ― 
literally,  and  their  appearance  iva$  baa  at 
in  the  beginning,  L  e.  previously  ；  and 
 bias'  * 


cerninf  the  thin  and  blasted  ears,  that  they 
were  also  (ver.  23)  withered— MID^Vt  from 
Ojy,  to  be  hard,  meaning  either  barren  (Geae* 
nius),  dry  (Fiiret),  or  sapless  (Kaliacb) ~~ t  word 
which  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  both  omit, 
Onkelos  explains  by  If),  flowering,  but  not 
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firoitiiig;  and  Dathins  renden  by  jemna. 
After  which  he  (t.  e.  Pharaoh)  informs  Joseph 


that  the  professional  interpreters  attached  to 
the  Court  (the  chortummim,  or  masters  of 
the  occult  sciences)  could  gi^e  him  no  idea 
of  its  meaning. 


Ver.  25.— And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh 

ty  of  the  magicians  to  read  the 
taraoh  was  the  best  proof  that 

 K  ^  ᅳ3  from  inspiration),  The  dream 

of  Pharaoh  is  ont  (i  e.  the  two  dreams  have 


(the  inability 
dream  of  Phi 
Joseph  spoke 


the  same  significance) : 


God  hath  ihewed 

irally, 


_  the 
Hence  on  account 
—literally,  the 
haye  happened) 
&r  that  the  dream 
erally, 


Pharaoh  what  ht  is  abont  to  do  (lite: 
what  the  Elohim  is  doing,  i  e.  is  about  to 
do,     causeth  to  be  seen  by  Pharaoh). 

Vera.  26— 82.— Proceeding  with  the  in. 
ter 묘 rotation  of  the  dream,  Joseph  explains 
to  Pharaoh  that  the  seven  good  kine  and  the 
soren  ftill  ears  point  to  a  succession  of  seren 
yaftn  of  groat  pltnty  throuffhout  all  the 
land  of  ^jpt  which  were  already  coming 
(▼er.  29),  after  which  there  should  arise 
mtwi  yean  of  fiunine,  in  which  all  tiie 
plenty  should  be  foTgotten  in  the  land,  and 
the  fiunine  Bhonld  eonsnme,  or  make  an  end 
of,  the  land  (ver.  30),  and  the  plenty  should 
not  be  known  in  the  land  by  reMon  of 
(literally,  from  the  face  o/t  used  of 
efficient  caaae  of  anytf  • 
of)  that  fiunine  foil 
famine,  that  one,  after  (tl 
90；  adding  (ver.  82),  Ai 
wm  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twioe  (Ute】 
and  as  for  the  doubling  of  the  dream  to 
Pharaoh  twice)  ；  it  is  because  the  thiAff  is 
•itabliihed  by  God,— literally,  the  worct (or 
thing  spoken  of)  is  firmly  fixed,  i  e.  cer- 
tainly aecreed,  by  the  Eldkim—wt  God 
will  shortly  bring  it  to  pm— literally,  and 
hastening  (is)  the  Elohvm  to  do  it. 

Vers.  88 —86.— How  therefore  (adds  Joeeph} 
passing  on  to  saagoet  measures  suitable  to 
meet  the  extTaorainaiy  emergency  predicted) 
tot  Pharaoh  look  oat  a  man  diiereet  (J^3J, 
niph.  part  of  intelligent,  discerning), 
and  wife,  and  let  him  orar  tht  land  of 
XgTpt.  Let  Pharaoh  do  this,  and  let  him 
appoint  offieen  (literally,  let  him  set  aver- 
•eers,  DHp 추,  from  1^9*  to  look  after,  in  hiph. 
to  caurn  to  look  after)  over  tlio  land,  and  take 
up  tke  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Xgrpt— liter- 
ally, let  him  fifth  the  land,  I  e.  levy  a  tax 
upon  its  produce  to  that  extent  (LXa.,  Vul- 
gate), which  was  double  the  annual  impost 
exacted  from  EgTDtian  farmen,  but  which 
the  nnpreoedeiited  fertility  of  the  soil  enabled 
them  to  bear  without  complaint,  if,  indeed, 
adequate  compensation  was  not  given  for  the 
•econd  tenth  (Rosenmiiller)— in  the  ier§n 
plenteous  yean.  Diodoros  mentions  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fifth  in  productive  years  as  a 
•  litire  custom  (vide  Hayernick,  p.  219). 


primitiYe  custom 

Aad  let  thm  (the  offioers)  ^atli«r  «U  tiio 


Ibod  of  those  good  yaart  that  eome,  and  Uy 
up  corn  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let 
them  keep  food  in  tht  eitUs  (or,  food  in  the 


citie8y  and  let  them  keep  it).  And  that  food 
fhall  be  for  store  (literally,  something  de- 
posited) to  the  land  againit  the  seven  years 
of  funine,  whieh  sliall  be  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  tliat  the  land  parish  not  through 
the  flunine— literally,  and  the  land  {I  e.  the 
people  of  the  land)  shall  not  be  cut  off  in,  or 
oy，  the  famine. 

Vera.  87,  88.— And  the  thing  was  good 
in  the  tyei  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyei  of  all 
hii  tervantf.  The  advice  tendered  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
And  Pharaoh  udd  onto  hii  senrantf,  Can 
we  And  such  a  one  m  thif  is,  a  man  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  is?  The  Ruach  Elohim,  as 
understood  by  Pharaoh;  meant  the  sagacity 
and  intelligence  of  a  deity  (ct  Numb.  zzvu. 
18;  Job  xxxii.  8;  Prov.  ii  6;  Dan.  iv.  8. 
18;  I  11,  14;  vi  ■ 

Vera.  39,  40.— And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Foraamueh  as  (literally,  qfter)  God 
(Elohim)  hath  shewed  thee  (literaUy,  hath 
caused  thee  to  know)  all  thii,  there  is  none 
■o  discreet  and  wife  ai  thon  art :  thon  shslt 
be  over  my  home,  and  according  unto  thy 


iing  to  thy 


themselves,  i.  e.  they 


/  my  people 
ihall  render 


sliall  all  my  peoplt  be  ruled— literally, 
.   mouth  shal'  ••  • 
_  、es，  i.  e.  they 

obedience  to  thy  commands  (LXX.,  Vulgate, 
Onkelos,  Saadias,  Pererius,  Dathins,  Roson- 
mjiller,  Keil,  Ealisch,  Lange,  Murphy,  and 
'*  )mpetent  authori- 


Lneworth, 

,         ,  ,  --  alii)  the 

rendering  ispreferrod,  "upon  thy  month  shall 
all  my  people  kiss/'  against  which,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  not  even  then  were  governors 
accustomed  to  be  kissed  on  the  lipe  by  their 
subjects  in  token  of  allegiance.  The  sug-» 
gestion  that  the  verb  shotud  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "  arm  themselyes/'  as  in  2  Chron. 
xvii  17  (Aben  Ezra),  does  not  meet  with 
general  acceptance.  Only  in  the  throne  (or, 
more  accurately,  only  as  to  the  throne)  will  I 
bt  neater  than  thou. 

Vera.  41 ~ 43.— And  Pharaoh  said  onto 
Joseph,  8«e,  I  have  get  thee  over  all  thf 
land  of  E^pt  This  was  the  royal  edict 
constituting  Joseph  grand  vizier  or  prime 
minister  of  the  empire :  the  formal  installa- 
tion in  office  followed.  And  Pharaoh  took 
<rff  hii  ring  from  hii  hand, >~ the  use  of  a 
sifnet-ring  bj  the  monarch,  which  Bohlen 
admits  to  oe  in  accordance  with  the  accounts 
ofcla88ic  authors  ('Introd^'p.  60),  hatf  recent- 
ly received  a  remarkable  llluBtration  by  the 
diflcovery  at  Eotgunjik,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh,  of  a  seal  impressed  from  the  bezel 
of  a  metallic  finger-ring,  two  inches  long  by 
one  wide,  and  b^rinff  the  image,  name,  and 
titles  of  the  Egyptian  Ung  Sabaco  (vide 
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！ nberg,  'E^t/ 
to  ride  in  tht 


had;— "which  is 
ptian  cuBtom,  for 


•  on  the 


Layard,  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,'p.  156) ~ and 
pat  it  apon  Joseph's  hand  (thus  investing 
nim  witli  regal  authority),  aad  arrayed  Mm 
in  vestures  of  fine  linen, ~- K^，  fiwnrivt/ 

iLKXX  byssus,  so  called  fropi  its  whiteness 
probably  a  Hebrew  imitation  of  an  Egyptian 
word),  was  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  the 
material  of  which  the  peculiar  dress  of  the 
priestly  caste  was  constructed :  "vestes  ex 
gouypio  sacerdotibus  jEgypti  gratissimce" 
(Pliny,  'Nat.  Hist/  ziz.  1).  Herodotus 
(ii.  81)  agrees  with  Pliny  in  affirming  the 
priestly  costume  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  of  wool ~> and  put  a— literally,  the,  the 
article  showing  that  it  was  so  done  in  accord- 
ance with  a  common  custom  (Hengstenberg, 
'  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  80)-— 
gold  chain  about  hii  neck  (cf.  Dan.  v.  7, 
29).  This  was  usually  worn  by  persons  of 
distinction,  and  appears  in  the  monuments 
as  a  royal  ornament  ；  in  the  Beni-hassan 
sepulchral  representations,  a  slave  being  ex- 
hibited ad  bearing  one  of  them,  with  the 
inscription  written  over  it,  "NecUace  of 
t  Egyptians, 

ii.  343,  ed.  1878;  Hei 
p.  80).  And  ht  nutde 
leoond  chariot  whi< 

another  genuine  Eg}  _ 

Donuments  the  king  constantly  appears  in 
war-chariot  "  (Havemick)  ；— and  they 
befort  him,  Bow  the  knee:— 
_  ied  by  most  ancient  translators  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  an  inf.  abs.  hiph.  from 
meaning  bow  the  knee  (Vulcate,  Aquila, 
Origen,  Eimchi),  is  most  probably  an  Egypt- 
ian word  either  altered  by  the  writer  (Gese- 
nias)  or  pointed  by  the  Masorites  (Eeil)  to 
resemble  Hebrew,  and  signifying  "  bow  the 
head "  (Gesenius),  "bend  the  knee"  (Fiirst), 
-  " Governor  or  Viceroy "  (Ealisch),  "rejoice 
thou  "  (Canon  Cook  in  '  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary"Pure  Prince"  (Osburn),  "Robed  by 
the  kinff"  (Forster)— and  he  made  him  ruler 
누 literally,  and  he  set  him  (by  the  foregoing 
acts)— over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  44.— And  Pluuraoh  said  onto  Joieph, 
I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no 
man  lift  np  hif  hand  or  foot  in  aU  the  land 
of  Egypt  J oseph'8  authority  was  to  be  abso- 
lute and  universal. 

Ver.  45.— And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's 
name  Zaphnath  •  paaneah  ；  ― an  Egyptian 
word,  of  which  tne  most  accredited^mter- 
pretations  are  \ovQofi6avfix  (LXX.)  ；  Salvo- 
tor  Mundi  (Vulgate) ；  "the  Salvation  of 
the  World,"  answering  to  the  Coptic  P-sote- 
m-ph-eneh— P  the  article,  sote  salvation, 
m  the  sign  of  the  genitive,  ph  the  article, 
and  eneh  the  world  (Fiirst,  Jablonsky, 
Roselllni,  and  others)  ；  "the  Bescuer  of  the 
World  "  (Gesenius) ；  "the  Prince  of  the  life 
of  the  World "  (Brogsch)^  "the  Food  of 


"the  Worshipper  of  Neith ' 
"the  Favourite  of  Neith' 


Life,"  or  "  the  Food  of  the  Liying  "  (Canon 
Cook  in  'Speaker's  Commentaiy and  hit 
g^ave  him  to  ihib ~~ c£  the  act  a[  Bhamp- 
sinitus,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  mamaga 
to  the  son  of  an  architect  on  account  of  his 
cleverness  (Herod.,  iL  121) ― Aseaath ― 
another  Egyptian  term,  rendered  '  AnviO 
(LXX.),  and  explained  by  Egyptologers  to 
mean,  "  She  who  is  of  Neith,  i.  e、  the 
Minerva  of  the  EjOTtians',  (Gesenius,  Fiiist), 
V  (Jablond^), 
(Canon  Cook  in 
*  Speaker's  Commentary though  by  some 
authorities  regpded  as  Hebrew  (Poole  in 
Smith's  '  Dictionary^  art  Joseph)  ―  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah— Poti-pherah  ("  de- 
voted to  the  sun" ) = Potiphar  (vvde  ch.  xxziz. 
1).  The  name  is  very  common  on  Egyptian 
monuments  (HenjopBtenberg^s  '  Egypt  and  tibe 
Books  of  Moses,  p.  32)>^»riMt— or  prince 
(Onkebs),  as  in  2  Sam.  viu.  18,  where  the 
word  jrjb,  as  explained  by  1  Chron.  zyiil 
17,  means  a  principal  minister  of  State, 
though  the  probability  is  that  Poti-phendi 
belonged  to  the  priestly  caste  in  ^ypt ^ 
of  On— or  Heliopolis,  'HXio^iroXcc  (TTxx  V 
the  name  on  the  monnments  being  ta-£2 
or  pa-Rt,  house  of  the  son.  "  The  site  of 
HeiiopoliB  is  still  marked  by  the  massiTB 
walls  that  soiToand  it,  and  by  a  granite 
obelisk  bearing  the  name  of  Osirtaaen  I., 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  dating  about  3900 
years  ago"  (Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson's 
'  Herod. ,  u.  p.  8).  The  priests  attached  to 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Ueliopolis  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  intelligent 
and  cnltUTed  historians  in  Eg]rpt  (Herod.,  ii. 
8).    That  a  priest's  daughter  should  have 


married  with  a  foreign  snepherd  may  havo 
been  distastefal  to  tne  prejudices  of  ai 


9  prejudices  of  an  in- 
tolerant priesthood  (Bohlen),  but  in  the  case 
of  Asenatn  and  J oseph  it  was  recommended  bv 
sundry  powerful  considerations.  1.  Though 
a  foreign  shepherd,  Joseph  was  a  descendant 
of  Abraham,  whom  a  former  Pharaoh  had 
recognised  and  honoured  as  a  prince,  and 
'  The  Story  of  Saneha,'  a  hieratic  papyrua 
 ᅳ-  "     s  that 


belonging 

"  to 


v  to  the  twelfth  dy 
Eastern  foreigners  might  evenl  ― 
in-law  to  the  most  powerful  potentates  under 
the  ancient  empire  (vide  f  Records  of  the 
Past,'  vol  vi  pp.  185—150).  2.  Though  a 
foreim  shepherd,  Joseph  was  at  this  time 
grand  vizier  of  the  realm,  with  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  people 
(vide  ver.  44).  8.  Though  a  foreign  shep- 
herd, he  was  obviously  a  faroarite  ofrharaon, 
who,  besides  being  monarch  of  the  realm,  waa 
the  recognised  head  of  the  priestly  caste,  over 
whom,  therefore,  he  exercised  more  than 
a  merely  external  authority.  4.  Though  a 
foreign  she^ierd  Joseph  had  become  a 
naturalised  IE 휸 yptian,  as  may  be  gatherod 
fromch.zliiU32.  And,  5.  Though  a  fonign 
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shepherd,  he  was  circumcised,  which,  if  this 
rite  was  already  observed  in  Egypt,  and  did 
not  originate  with  Joseph,  would  certainly 
not  prove  a  bar  to  the  contemplated  alliance 
(vide  Canon  Cook  in  '  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary,' vol.  i  p.  480  ；  Kurst,  'Hist  of  Old 
Covenant/  §  88  ；  Hengstenberg,  '  Egypt  and 
the  Books  of  Moses,  pp.  32—86).  As  to 
the  probability  of  Joseph  consenting  to  be- 
come son-in-law  to  a  heathen  priest,  it  may 
suffice  to  remember  that  though  marriage 
with  idolaters  was  expressly  forbidden  by 
patriarchal  commandment  (ch.  xxiv.  3  ； 
zxviii  l)t  and  afterwards  by  Mosaic  statute 
(ch-  xxxiv.  16  ；  Deat  viL  3),  it  was  some- 
times contracted  for  what  seemed  a  perfectly 
adequate  reason,  viz.,  the  furtherance  of  the 
Divine  purposes  concerning  Israel,  and  ap- 
parently too  with  the  Divine  sanction  (a. 


the  cases  of  Moses,  Exod.  iL  21,  and  Esther, 
ch.  ii  16)  ；  that  Joseph  may  have  deemed 
the  relij^on  of  Egypt,  especially  in  its  early 
symbolical  forms,  as  i>erfectly  compatible 
with  a  pane  monotheistic  worship,  or,  if  he 
judged  it  idolatrous,  he  may  both  havo 
secured  for  himself  complete  toleration  and 
have  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  resist  its 
seductions  ；  that  Asenath  may  have  adopted 
her  husband's  faith,  though  on  this,  of  course, 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  ；  and  lastly,  thiat  the 
narrator  of  this  history  pronounces  no  judg- 
ment on  the  moral  quality  of  Joseph's  con- 
duct in  consenting  to  this  alliance,  which, 
though  overruled  for  good,  may  have  been, 
considered  in  itself,  a  sin.  And  Joseph  went 
out  over  all  the  land  of  폐 rpt  in  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  vice-regal  duties. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—46. Joseph  before  Pharaoh,  or  from  the  prison  to  the  throne.  I.  The 
dbeams  of  thb  monabch,  1.  His  midnight  visions.  Two  full  years  have  expired 
since  the  memorable  birthday  of  Pharaoh  which  sent  the  baker  to  ignominious  exe- 
cution, but  restored  the  butler  to  the  favour  of  his  royal  master.  Slumbering  upon 
his  bed,  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  stand  among  the  tall  grass  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  First  seven  well-formed  and  full-fleshed  heifers  appear  to  climb  up  one 
after  the  other  among  the  reeds  from  the  river's  edge,  where  they  have  probably  been 
drinking,  followed  by  seven  lean  and  haggard  animals,  walking  up  in  the  same 
mysterious  procession,  till  they  stand  side  by  side  with  their  thriving  predecessors, 
when  they  suddenly  fall  upon  these  predecessors  and  eat  them  up.  Startled  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene,  the  royal  sleeper  wakes  only  to  discover  it  a  dream.  Then 
composing  himself  a  second  time  to  slumber,  he  finds  himself  still  standing  in  the 
Nile  valley,  but  now  looking  out  towards  its  luxuriant  corn-fields.  Again  a  strange 
phenomenon  occurs.  Growing  from  the  soil  he  sees  a  tall,  massive  stalk  of  corn, 
with  seven  fat  ears  depending  from  its  top  ；  but  scarcely  has  this  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, when  he  notices  another  by  its  side,  spare  and  feeble,  with  its  seven  ears  parched 
and  empty,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  up  by  the  hot  south-east  winds  blowing  up  from 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia.  To  his  astonishment,  aa  before,  the  fat  ears  are  devoured 
by  the  thin.  Awaking,  he  a  second  time  discovers  that  he  has  been  dreaming.  2. 
Mis  morning  agitations.  The  spirit  of  the  king  of  Egypt  was  troubled  first  because 
of  the  dreams,  which  he  obviously  regarded  as  conveying  to  his  royal  mind  some 
supernatural  communication,  which,  however,  he  failed  to  understand  ；  and  secondly 
because  the  interpretation  of  them  appeared  equally  to  baffle  the  penetration  of  all 
the  wise  men  ana  magicians  of  his  empire,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  assist  him  in 
deciphering  their  import. 

II.  The  interjection  of  the  butler.  1.  The  recollection  of  his  faults*  If  this 
referred  to  his  ingratitude  to  Joseph  (which  is  scarcely  likely),  that  was  a  short- 
coming which  should  have  been  remembered  at  least  two  years  before)  though  it  was 
better  he  should  recall  it  then  than  never.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  the  offence 
spoken  of  was  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  previously  imprisoned  by  Pharaoh, 
and  of  which  he  now  confessed  himself  to  be  guilty,  as  without  acknowledging 


the  justness  of  his  royal  master's  anger  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  experience  the 
mildness  of  his  royal  master's  favour.  That  he  only  remembers  Joseph  when  he 
deems  it  possible  by  doing  so  to  gratify  his  master  and  serve  himselx  indicates  a 
disposition  as  hypocritical  and  time-serving  as  ungrateful  and  unfeeling.    2.  The 


recital  of  his  mercies.  Narrati: 

anxious  monarch  that  he  and  his  _   。  ᅳ 

righteous  penalty  of  their  misdeeds  in  the  roupd  house  or  State  prison,  had  e^h 

OIMB8IS.  H  9 


ng  the  story  of  his  imprisonment,  he  informs  the 
\  fite  companion,  the  chief  baker,  while  suffering  the 
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dream  on  one  and  the  self-same  night  ；  that  a  young  man,  then  an  inmate  of  the 
cells,  a  Hebrew,  and  a  servant  of  the  provost  marshal,  to  whom  they  severally 
related  their  extraordinary  dreams,  volunteered  to  deliver  their  interpretation  ；  and 
that  the  event,  in  the  case  of  both  himself  and  his  companion,  had  turned  out  exactly 
as  had  been  predicted the  chief  baker  had  been  hanged,  while  himself,  the  chief 
butler,  through  the  royal  clemency  of  Pharaoh,  had  been  restored  to  bis  office. 

III.  The  appearancb  of  the  prisoner.  1.  The  opening  of  the  interview.  In 
obedience  to  a  royal  summons,  Joseph,  after  shaving  and  exchanging  his  prison  garb 
for  a  costume  suited  to  the  high  occasion,  is  hastily  presented  to  the  king.  Regarding 
him  with  mingled  feelings  of  respect  and  awe,  the  mighty  potentate  declares  his 
dilemma, ― he  has  dreamed  a  dream  which  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  Court 
magicians, ― and  explains  how  he  has  heard  of  Joseph's  rare  skill  ae  an  interpreter  of 
dreams,  upon  which  Joseph,  disclaiming  all  ability  in  himself,  and  pointing  Pharaoh  to 
tiie  true  Interpreter  of  dreams,  assures  him,  speaking  in  the  exercise  of  prophetic 
faith,  that  Goa  would  vouchsafe  to  him  an  answer  that  should  tend  at  once  to  Ae 
happiness  of  his  own  pereon  and  the  prosperity  of  his  realm.  2.  The  interpretation 
of  me  dreams.  Listening  to  the  monarch  s  recitation  of  the  singular  phenomena  of 
his  nocturnal  visions,  Joseph  (1)  declares  their  import  to  be  the  coming  of  seven 
years  of  plenty  to  the  land,  to  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine,  which  should 
consume  the  land  by  reason  of  its  severity  ；  (2)  affirms  the  certainty  of  this  pre- 
diction as  involved  in  the  repetition  of  the  dream  ；  and  (3)  concludes  by  recom- 
mending as  a  precautionary  measure  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven 
years  of  plenty  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  granaries  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
empire,  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  during  the  seven  years  of  famine ~~ a 
measure  which  would  necessitate  the  appointment  of  one  competent  officer  ^ith  a 
requisite  staff  of  assistants,  and  with  supreme  authority  to  enforce  the  tax  or  compel 
the  sale,  according  as  the  king  might  determine  to  uplift  the  grain.  3.  The  reward 
of  the  interpreter.  As  became  one  who  had  proved  of  such  incomparable  service  to 
the  monarcn  and  the  State,  Joseph  was  immediately  and  generously  recompensed. 
(1)  His  counsel  was  accepted.  "  The  thing,"  or  advice  tendered,  "  was  gooa  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  tbe  eyes  of  all  his  servants."  It  is  ever  a  grief  to  God's  pro- 
pnet8  and  Christ's  ministers  when  their  Divinely-sent  communications  are  rejected,  as 
the  acceptance  of  their  heavenly  messages  never  fails  to  afford  them  occasion  of 
rejoicing.  (2)  His  person  was  exalted,  (a)  He  was  constituted  grand  vizier  of  the 
empire,  in  the  historian's  account  of  whicn  may  be  noticed  the  monarch^  resolution 
and  the  reason  of  it ~ "  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  thou  shalt  be 
over  my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled," 
or  dispose  themselves ；  the  royal  edict  and  the  public  attestation  of  it ^ "See, 
I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring," 
&c.  ；  the  extent  of  his  authority  and  the  limitation  of  it ~ his  power  was  to  be 
absolute  over  all  the  realm ― "  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  hand  or  foot " ~ only 
as  to  the  throne  was  he  to  be  subordinate  to  Pharaoh.  (M  He  was  naturalised  as  an 
Egyptian  prince  by  the  assignment  of  a  new  name,  Zaphnath-paaneali,  for  the 
import  of  which  the  £n>osition  may  be  consulted,  (c)  He  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  priestly  caste,  who  formed  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  State. 

Learn ― 1.  The  marvellous  facility  with  which  God  can  accomplish  his  designs. 
God  can  make  Pharaoh  dream  and  the  butler  recollect  his  faults  when  it  is  time  to 
bring  Joseph  oat  of  prison.  2.  The  amazing  incompetence  of  human  wisdom  to 
understand  God's  riddles.  The  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God,  any  more  than 
Pharaoh's  magicians  could  interpret  his  dreams.  3.  The  extraordinary  insight  which 
those  have  who  receive  their  teaching  from  God.  Joseph  can  interpret  the  dreams 
of  the  monarch  and  the  dreams  of  his  officers  with  a  like  promptitude  and  accuracy, 
and  God's  people  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  that  enables  them  to  know  all 
things.  4.  The  incomparable  greatness  to  which  Christ's  followers  will  eventually 
be  raised.  Joseph  stepped  from  the  prison  to  the  palace,  from  the  tower  to  the 
throne,  from  the  wearing  of  iron  fetters  to  the  wielding  of  regal  power  ；  and  sacb 
honour  will  have  all  the  saints  in  the  day  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Even  now  God  "  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the 
dunghill,  that  he  may  set  him  with  prinoes,  even  with  the  princes  of  his  people  ； " 
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but  then  "  to  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant,"  saith  the  King,  "  U>  sit  with  me  on 
my  throne,  even  as  I  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne." 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ch.  xli. "ᅳ The  tried  man  is  now  made  ready  by  long  experience  for  his  position  of 
responsibility  and  honour.  He  is  thirty  years  old.  He  can  coinmenoe  his  publio 
ministry  for  the  people  of  God  and  the  world.  Pharaoh's  dreams,  the  kine  and  the 
ears  of  corn,  like  those  of  the  butler  and  baker,  have  their  natural  element  in  them  ； 
but  apart  from  the  Spirit  of  God  Joseph  would  not  have  dared  to  give  them  such  an 
interpretation.  Even  had  his  intelligence  penetrated  the  secret,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  on  a  prophecy  without  God.  Pharaoh  himself  acknowledged  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  manifestly  in  Joseph.  We  may  bo  sure  there  was  evidence  of  Divine 
authority  in  his  words  and  manner.  As  a  testimony  to  the  existenoe  of  a  spirit  of 
reverence  for  Divine  teaching,  and  a  reference  of  all  great  and  good  things  to  God  as 
their  source,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  such  facts  show  that  God  had  not  left 
the  world  without  light.  The  farther  we  go  back  in  human  history,  the  more  simple 
and  unsophisticated  we  find  the  minds  of  men,  pointing  to  a  primitive  revelation,  to  the 
religious  beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  to  their  corruption  being  the  result  of  a  fall, 
and  not  a  mere  negative  state,  the  state  of  undeveloped  reason.  Joseph  is  lifted  up  out 
of  tbe  dungeon  and  made  to  sit  among  princes.  He  submits  to  the  providential  ap- 
pointment, doubtless,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  which  had  given  him  his 
superiority.  Moses  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  because  at  that 
time  to  be  so  was  to  be  separated  from  bis  people.  Joseph  the  slave,  already  far 
from  bis  home,  is  willing  to  be  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  that  he  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  his  people's  exaltation.  The  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost.  "  God,"  he 
said,  "  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil  and  all  my  father's  house."  "  God  hath 
caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction."  The  veiy  names  given  to 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were  a  testimony  to  his  faith.  His  forgetting  was  only  to  a 
better  remembering.  We  most  sometimes  hide  power  for  the  sake  of  its  manifesta- 
tion. "All  countries  came  into  Ilgypt  to 、 Joseph  for  to  buy  corn."  "I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  As  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Hebrew  slave  exalted  to  the  rule  of  the  world  and  me  saving  of  the  world,  from  the 
cross  to  the  throne.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  analogies.  He  that  distributes  the 
bread  of  life  to  a  perishing  race  was  himself  taken  from  prison,  was  treated  as  a  male- 
factor, was  declared  the  Ruler  and  Saviour  because  the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him, 
was  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  His  benefits  and  blessings  distributed  to  the 
world  are  immediately  identified  with  his  kingdom.  He  gathers  in  that  he  may  give 
out.  He  is  first  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  ruler  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and 
then  the  all-merciful  helper  and  redeemer  in  the  seven  years  of  famine.  "  Joseph 
is  a  fruitful  bough." ― R. 

Ver.  lA^—The  blessing  of  suffering  wr<mgfvlly.  Joseph  had  probably  been  three 
years  in  prison  (cf.  ver.  1  with  xl.  4).  Sorely  must  his  faith  have  been  tried.  His 
brothers,  who  had  plotted  his  death,  prosperous  ；  himself  a  slave,  spending  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  prison  ；  and  that  because  he  had  been  faithful  to  God  and  to  his 
master.  We  know  the  end,  and  therefore  hardly  realise  hie  desolate  condition  when 
no  sign  of  anything  but  that  he  should  live  and  die  uncared  for  and  forgotten.  But 
the  trial  comes  more  home  to  us  when  some  one  for  whom  we  care,  or  perhaps  our- 
selves, "  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully  ；  "  when  unsuspectiDg  frankness  has  been 
overreached,  or  trust  betrayed,  or  feebleness  oppressed.  We  feel  not  only  that  wrong 
has  been  done,  but  as  if  there  bad  been  a  failure  in  God's  care.  It  is  one  thing  to 
acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  God's  providence,  and  quite  another  to  feel  it  under 

SresBure  of  trouble.  A  frequent  mistake  to  think  of  Buffering  as  calling  for  imrae- 
Late  restitution.  Since  God  beholds  the  wrong,  Bhould  there  not  be  some  speedy 
token  that  he  does  so  ？  The  truth  which  faith  bas  to  grasp  is  that  God  is  carrying 
out  a  plan,  for  which  all  these  things  are  a  preparation.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
trace  it  ；  but  it  is  so.  Thus  it  was  with  Joseph*  All  through  these  sad  years  God 
was  guiding  him.   It  was  not  merely  that  in  time  the  cloud  was  removed  ；  every 
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step  of  the  way  had  its  puipose  (John  zvi.  20〉.  In  the  prison  he  was  learning  leesons 
of  the  soul, unlearning  the  spirit  of  censonousness  and  of  self-complacency  (ch. 
xzzvii.  2), ― and,  by  obeying,  learning  how  to  rule.  And  the  course  of  events  bore 
him  on  to  what  was  prepared  for  nim.  Had  he  remained  at  home,  or  returned 
thither,  or  had  Potiphar  not  cast  him  into  prison,  he  would  not  have  been  the  head  of 
a  great  work  in  Egypt,  the  helper  of  his  family,  the  instrument  of  fulfilling  God's 
promise.    Not  one  step  of  his  course  was  in  vain  ；  his  sufferings  were  blessings. 

L  In  8UFFEBINQ  wrong  we  are  following  Chbist.  He  suffered  for  us,  "leaving 
us  an  example  "  (1  Pet.  iL  21)  of  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  others.  This  is 
the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  ；  not  a  self-willed  sacrifice  (CoL  ii.  23)，  but  the  eub- 
mis8ion  of  the  will  to  God  ([Luke  zzii.  42  ；  Heb.  x.  7).  "  This  is  acceptable  with 
God  "—to  accept  as  from  hun  what  he  sends,  though  we  may  not  see  its  use  (Heb.  ziL 
6—7). 

II.  Fob  eveby  Christian  the  disoiplinb  of  suffrbing  is  needful.  If  it  whs  bo  in 
our  Lord1  s  sinless  human  nature  (Heb.  ii.  10),  how  much  more  in  us,  who  must  be 
taught  to  subdue  the  flesh  to  the  spirit  ！  Without  trial  Christian  courage  and  fruit- 
bearing  graces  would  fail  (John  xv.  2),  as  without  the  winter's  cold  the  forest  tree 
would  not  form  sound  wood.  And  trial  calls  them  into  exercise  (Rom.  v.  3),  and 
through  a  sense  of  our  weakness  draws  us  nearer  to  God  (2  Cor.  xii.  7 ― 9). 

III.  Not  only  trial  in  general,  but  every  part  of  it  works  good.  To  every 
part  the  promise  applies  (John  xvi.  20).  So  it  was  with  Joseph.  God  lays  no  Btroke 
without  cause  (Heb.  xii.  10).  The  conviction  of  this  works  practical  patience.  This 
particular  suffering  has  its  own  loving  message. 

IV.  We  often  cannot  foresee  thb  purpose  of  trials.  How  different  was  the 
end  to  which  God  was  leading  Joseph  from  anything  he  could  have  expected  or 
hoped  for  ！  Yet  far  better.  We  can  see  but  a  ver^  little  way  along  the  path  by  which 
God  is  leading  us.  We  walk  by  faith  that  his  guidance  is  unerriDg,  and  that  which 
he  has  provided  is  best  (Ephes.  iii.  20). ― M. 

Ver.  40. ~~  Joseph  as  vrime  minister.  "  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  accord- 
ing unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled  :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater 
than  thou."  Sudden  elevations  are  often  the  precursors  of  sudden  falls.  It  was  not 
so  with  Joseph.  He  filled  satisfactorily  his  position,  retaining  it  to  the  end  of  life. 
He  made  himself  indispensable  to  Pharaoh  and  to  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of 
decision.  Seeing  what  had  to  be  done,  he  hesitated  not  in  commencing  it  Going 
from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  he  passed  throughout  the  land,  arranging  tor  granaries 
and  appointing  officers  to  grapple  with  the  seven  years  of  famine  which  were  immi- 
nent Doubtless  he  felt  the  weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  and  would  have 
many  restless  nights  in  calculating  how  by  means  of  the  money  then  in  the  treasury 
and  by  forced  loans  to  meet  the  expenditure  for  granaries,  grain,  and  official  salaries. 
He  superintended  everything.    By  method  he  mastered  detail 

I.  Consider  the  policy  of  this  Egyptian  prime  minister.  Many  things  we  admire 
in  Joseph,  but  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  thought  more  of  binding  the 
people  to  the  throne  than  of  benefiting  the  people  themselyes.  He  waa  the  first 
6tate8man  of  that  day.  His  policy  determined  in  ereat  measure  what  should  be  the 
standard  of  intemalprosperity,  and  what  position  the  country  should  hold  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations.  He  sought  to  make  Pharaoh's  rule  absolute.  He  gave  no  benefit 
without  payment,  no  Bupplies  without  sacrifice.  He  took  all  the  money  first  (c\i, 
xlvii.  14),  then  the  cattie  (ibid.  ver.  16),  then  the  lands  and  their  persons  (idtcL  ver.  23). 
He  thus  reduced  the  people  of  Egypt  to  the  position  of  slaves.  He  made  all  the  land 
crown  lands.  Thus  the  monarch  was  pleased,  and  the  priests,  being  exempt,  were 
flattered.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  Joseph  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system 
of  mismanagement  which  has  made  the  most  flourishing  spot  in  the  world  tlie 
basest  of  kingdoms.  He  seems  also  to  have  striven  to  give  some  sort  of  pre- 
eminence to  his  brethren,  and  to  advance  them.  Exempt  from  the  burdens  pressing 
on  othera,  they  gained  power,  and  would  have  become  eventually  the  dominant 
race  in  Egypt,  but  that  another  Pharaoh  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph,  t.  e.  who, 
although  he  knew  of  his  having  lived  and  served  the  nation,  yet  recognised  not  hia 
policy.   The  state  to  which  Joseph  reduced  the  Egyptians  was  that  to  which  after- 
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wards  his  own  descendants  were  reduced.  Thus  our  plans  are  overthrown.  Time 
tries  success,  and  by  removing  dimness  from  our  vision  enables  us  to  test  it  better. 

II.  Consider  the  private  life  of  this  Egyptian  prime  minister.  He  was  soon 
led  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  an  ungodly  nation.  He  used  a  divining 
cup  (ch.  xliv.  15,  16),  took  his  meals  apart  (ch.  xliii.  32),  recognising  and  sustaining 
class  distinctions.  He  learned  the  mode  of  speech  common  among  the  Egyptians, 
swore  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  (ch.  xlii.  15),  and  was  affianced  to  an  idolatress,  pro- 
bably a  priestess  (ch.  xli.  45).  He  made  no  effort  to  return  to  his  own  land,  or  to  the 
pastoral  life  of  bis  fathers.  It  was  in  his  power  also  for  nine  years  to  have  sent  to 
make  search  for  his  father,  who  was  sorrowing  for  him  as  dead,  but  he  sent  not. 
Not  until  trouble,  by  an  apparent  chance,  drove  his  brethren  to  him  did  he  appear 
to  think  of  them,  or  of  home  and  Jacob.  When  they  came  he  was  very  slow  to  make 
known  himself,  as  though  he  feared  it  might  compromise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptians  to  be  known  to  have  relatives  who  were  shepherds,  an  occupation  which 
was  abominable  to  the  Egyptians  (ch.  xlvi.  34).  When  he  revealed  himself  to  them, 
it  was  without  the  knowledge  or  presence  of  the  Egyptians.  He  removed  his  brethren 
also  to  a  distant  part  of  Egypt,  that  they  might  not  constantly,  by  their  presence, 
remind  him  and  others  of  his  origin.  We  fancy  that  Joseph  had  weaknesses  and 
imperfections  such  as  other  men  had.  He  had  dwelt  in  Egypt  and  caught  its  spirit. 
In  the  names  he  gave  to  his  children  there  seems  some  indication  of  regret  at  his  for- 
getfulness  and  wonder  at  his  fruitfulness.  Amid  views  that  might  depress  there  is 
some  brightness.  His  forgiveness  of  his  brethren  was  noble.  His  affection  for  his 
father  returned.  His  faith  in  God  was  pure  at  last.  Dying,  he  "  gave  command- 
ment concerning  his  bones."  He  showed  that  though  outwardly  an  Egyptian,  he  was 
inwardly  an  Israelite. ― H. 

EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  46.— And  Joseph  was  thirty  yean 
old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of 
E^nrpt  ―  literally,  a  son  of  thirty  years  in 
his  standing  be/are  Pharaoh.  If,  therefore, 
he  had  been  three  years  in  prison  (ch.  xL  4  ； 
xlL  1),  he  must  have  served  for  ten  years  in 
the  house  of  Potiphar.  And  Joseph  went 
out  from  the  pretence  of  Pharaoh  (in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties),  and  went 
throoglioiit  all  the  land  of  Egypt— super- 
intencung  the  district  overseers. 

Vers.  47, 48.— And  in  the  feren  plenteous 
yean  the  earth  brought  forth  by  handitda 
(t.  e.  abundantly).  And  he  (Joseph,  through 
his  subordinates)  gathered  up  all  the  food 
(i  e,  all  tlie  portions  levied)  of  the  seven 
yearf ,  whioh  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities : ~ men 
bringing  corn  into  granaries  appear  upon 
the  monuments  at  BBni-hassan  (Wilkinson, 
•Ancient  Egyptians/  voL  i  p.  371,  ed. 
1878)  ―  the  food  of  the  field,  which  waa 
round  about  every  city  (literally,  the  food 
qf  the  Jidd  of  the  city,  which  was  in  its 
mvirons)f  laid  he  np  in  the  same  (literally, 
in  the  midst  of  it). 

Ver.  49.  —Axkd  Joseph  gathered  (or  heaped 
up)  eorn  at  the  sand  of  the  sea.—an  image 
ot  great  abundance  (cf.  ch.  xxzii  12)— -very 
much,  until  he  left  numbering  (i.  e.  writ- 
ing, or  keeping  a  record  of  the  number  of 
biSiel8) ；  for  it  was  without  number.  "In 
A  tomb  at  Eilothya  a  man  is  represented 
y/rhom  boain«t8  it  evidently  was  to  take 


account  of  the  number  of  bushels  which 
another  man,  acting  under  him,  measures. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  ：  '  The  writer 
or  registrar  of  bushels Thutnofre,"  (Heng- 
stenbeig,  '  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Hoses/ 
p.  36). 

Vers.  50, 51.  And  onto  Toieph  were  born 
two  sons  before  the  years  of  famine  oame, 

(literally,  before  the  coming  of  the  years  of 
famine),  which  Asenath  the  daughter  of 
Poti-plierah  priest  of  On  bare  onto  him. 
And  Joseph  called*  the  name  of  the  flrst- 
born Xanasseli  ("Forgetting,"  from  nashah, 
to  forget) :  For  God  (Elohim  ；  Joseph  not  at 
the  moment  thinking  of  his  son's  birth  in 
its  relations  to  the  tiaeocratic  kingdom,  but 
simply  in  its  connection  with  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  God  which  had  been  so 
signally  illustrated  in  his  elevation,  from  a 
position  of  obscurity  in  Canaan  to  such  con- 
spicuous honour  in  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs), said  he,  hath  made  me  forget  all  my 
toil,  and  all  my  father's  house.  Not  abso- 
lutely (Calvin,  who  censures  Joseph  on  this 
account,  vix  tamen  in  totum  potest  excusari 
oblivio  paterncB  domw),  as  events  subse- 
quently proved,  but  relatively,  the  pressure 
of  his  former  affliction  being  relieved  by  his 
present  happiness,  and  the  loss  of  his  fittner's 
house  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
building  of  a  house  for  himself. 

Ver.  52.— And  the  name  of  fhe  seoond 
called  he  Ephraim:— "Double  Fruitfub 
(Keil),  *'  Doable  Land"  (Gesenios),  r'  ― 
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(PUrst)— For  God  (Elohim)  hath  canted  m» 
to  b«  frnitftil  in  the  Uad  of  mj  afliietion. 

This  language  shows  that  Joeeph  had  not 
quite  forgotten  "all  his  toil/' 

Vers.  63,  64.—- And  the  seven  years  of 
^enUonniMf,  that  was  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  wm  ended.  And  the  leren  yeun 
of  dearth  began  to  oome,— the  most  com- 
plete parallel  to  Joseph's  famine  was  that 
which  occurred  in  A.D.  1064—1071,  in  the 
reign  of  Fitimee  Ehaleefeh,  El-Mustansir-b- 
ill&h,  when  the  people  ate  corpses  and 
tnimaLi  that  died  of  themselves  ；  when  a 
dog  was  sold  for  five,  a  cat  for  three,  ai 
bushel  of  wheat  for  twenty  deem 
8mith，8  '  Bib.  Diet.,'  art  Famine)- 
ing  at  JoMph  hftd  laid  (thus  confirming 
Joseph's  character  as  a  prophet) :  and  the 
dtftith  wm  in  all  Undi  ；— t.  e.  in  all  the 
adjoining  countries,  and  notably  in  Palestine 
(vuU  ch.  ^ii  1,  2)— but  in  aU  Uia  Und  of 
Egypt  there  wm  bread. 

Ver.  55.— And  when  (literally,  and)  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  wm  fiuniihed  (literally, 
and),  the  people  eried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread  ： 
~ cf.  the  famine  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  vi.  26) 
우 and  Pharaoh  ttid  onto  all  the  EgyptUns, 
Oo  unto  Tosepli  ；  what  he  udth  to  you,  do. 

Vera.  56,  57.— And  the  famine  was  over 
all  the  feuM  of  the  earth  {vide  supra,  ver. 
64)  ：  And  7omi>1i  opened  all  the  storebonfes, 
ᅳ literally,  all  wherein  was,  i.  e.  all  the 
magazines  that  had  grain  in  them.  The 
granaries  of  Egypt  are  represented  on  the 
monuments.  "In  the  tomb  of  Amenemha 
at  Beni-ha8san  there  is  the  painting  of  a  great 
storehouse,  before  whose  door  lies  a  great 
heap  of  grain  already  winnowed.  Near  bv 
stands  the  bushel  with  which  it  is  measured, 
and  ike  registrar  who  takes  the  account" 
(Hengstenbeig's  'Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moees/  p.  36) ~ and  sold  vnto  the  Egyptians 


(cf.  Pror.  ii  26)  ；ᅳ  and  the  finiae  waxed 

■ore  (literally,  became  strong)  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  A  remarkable  inscription  from  the 
tomb  at  Eileythia  of  Bava,  which  Brogsch 
('  Histoire  d' Egrpte,' second  ed. ,  p.  174,  seqq.) 
assigns  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
dynasty,  mentions  a  dearth  of  several  yean 
in  Egypt  ("A  fiunine  having  broken  out 
during  many  years,  I  gave  corn  to  the  town 
during      "  ' 


guished  ― 
mine  of  J， 
king  (vide 
edition,  art. 
Bunsen  ('  ᅳ 
to  be  detects 
which  occ， 


years,  I  gav  ᅳ 
famine whicli  that  distin- 
tologer  identifies  with  the  &• 
>h  under  Apophis,  the  shepihead 
iia  Britannica,'  iiintii 
this,  according  to 
iiL  834),  is  rather 
dearth  of  several  years 
in  the  time  of  Osirtasen  I., 


and  which  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at 
6eni-hA8san,  recording  the  fact  that  during 
its  prevalence  food  was  supplied  by  Amenee, 
the  governor  of  a  district  of  Upper  l^gypt 
(Smith's  '  Diet  ,，  art.  Joseph).  Tnc  cbaiucter 
of  Chnumhotep  (a  near  rektive  and  faroarite 
of  Osirtasen  I.,  and  his  immediate  saccessor), 
and  the  recorded  events  of  his  government, 
as  described  in  the  Beni-hassan  monuments, 
abo  remind  one  of  Joseph  ： ― "he  (i  &  Chnum- 
hotep) injured  no  little  child  ；  he  oppressed 
no  widow  ；  he  detained  for  his  own  puipoae 
no  fisherman  ；  took  from  his  work  no  shep- 
herd ；  no  overseer's  men  were  taken.  There 
was  no  beggar  in  his  .days  ；  no  one  starred  in 
hia  time.  When  years  of  famine  occurred 
he  ploughed  all  the  lands  of  the  district, 
producing  abundant  food  ；  no  one  starved  in 
it  ；  he  treated  the  widow  as  a  woman  with 
a  husband  to  protect  her"  {vide  < Speaker's 
Commentary/  vol.  L  p.  450》.  And  all  eona- 
triei  (i.  e.  people  from  all  the  adjoining 
lands)  oame  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  bvy 
corn  ；  beeanie  the  amiae  was  so  sore  i&  all 
landt. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  46— 67.— /o«cpA  on  the  second  throne  in  Egypt-  I.  During  thb  sbven  ybabs 
op  rLENTY.  1.  ffis  mature  manhood  (ver.  46).  Thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his 
brethren  had  sold  him  at  Doth  an,  and  during  the  interval  what  a  chequered  life  had 
he  experienced  ！  Carried  into  Egypt  by  the  spice  caravan  of  the  Midianitish  traders, 
he  had  been  sold  a  second  time  as  a  slave.  Ten  years  had  he  served  as  a  bondman, 
first  as  a  valet  to  the  provost  marshal  of  the  slaughterers,  and  then  as  overseer  of  the 
great  man's  household.  Three  years  more  he  had  spent  in  prison,  having  been  in- 
carcerated on  a  charge  of  which  he  was  entirely  innocent   And  now,  at 


i  entirely  innocent  And  now,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  be  is  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  man  in  Egypt  God  has  strange  ways  of 
developing  the  talents,  maturing  the  experience,  and  advancing  the  honour  of  hh 
sons.  The  case  of  Joseph  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  beneficial  usee  of  adversity, 
and  shows  that  the  true  road  to  success  in  life,  to  the  acquisition  of  wisdom,  or  of 
power,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  fame,  or  of  all  combined,  often  lies  through  early  hard- 
ships and  trials,  disasters  and  defeats.  2.  His  political  activity  (vers.  46— -49).  As 
grand  vizier  of  the  empire,  Joseph's  labours  during  this  period  must  have  been 
many  and  laborious :  surveying  the  corn-producing  land  of  the  country,  and  dividing 
it  for  purposes  of  taxation  into  districts,  appointing  overseers  in  every  district, 
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erecting  granaries  or  government  stores  in  every  city  of  any  size  or  importance, 
and  generally  superintending  in  every  corner  of  the  empire  the  work  of  uplifting 
the  nfth  part  of'  the  superabundant  harvests  of  these  precious  years  when  the 
earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls.  The  result  was,  that  by  the  close  of  this  period 
the  Egyptian  government  had  collected  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much, 
and  without  number.  3.  His  domestic  prosperity  (ver.  50).  On  the  name  or 
Joseph's  wife,  and  the  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  her  marriage  with 
Joseph,  the  Exposition  under  ver.  45  may  be  consulted.  That  the  marriage  itself 
was  approved  by  God  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt,  and  that  it  was  a  mar- 
riage of  affection  may  be  inferred  from  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Joseph  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sons*  births.  The  birth  of  his  children  also  was  interpreted  by  him 
to  be  a  mark  of  Divine  favour.  What  a  signal  reward  for  the  fidelity  and  purity  of 
Joseph's  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Potiphar  three  years  before  ！  Had  Joseph  at  that 
time  left  the  straight  patli  of  virtue,  where  had  been  his  advancement  and  felicity 
now  ？  Even  in  this  life  God  puts  a  premium  in  the  long  run  on  a  life  of  purity. 
4.  His  personal  piety  (vers.  51，  52).  To  some  indeed  Joseph's  language  on  the  birth 
of  Manasseh  appears  somewhat  hard  to  reconcile  at  least  with  true  filial  piety.  Why 
did  not  Joseph,  on  reaching  his  exalted  station  in  Egypt,  at  once  communicate  with 
his  father  ？  Was  this  a  just  or  generous  reward  for  what  he  bad  experienced  of  the 
old  man's  parental  affection,  and,  what  he  must  have  still  felt  assured  of,  the  old 
man,8  sorrow  for  Lis  imagined  death  ？  Yet  Joseph  talks  as  if  he  had  forgotten  his 
father's  house,  as  well  as  all  his  toil,  in  the  splendour  of  his  fame  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  happiness  in  Egypt  But  that  these  words  are  not  to  be  interpreted  literally 
becomes  apparent,  not  alone  from  the  pathetic  meeting  with  his  brethren  and  his 
father,  soon  to  be  described,  but  also  from  the  statement  which  he  makes  upon  the 
birth  of  Ephraim,  in  which  he  still  characterises  Egypt  as  the  land  of  bis  affliction. 
That  Joseph  did  not  at  once  declare  his  parentage  and  send  a  message  honlfe  to  He- 
bron may  be  explained  by  many  reasons  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  that 
"  Joseph  waB  still  unable  to  attain  perfect  calm  and  cherish  sentiments  of  love  and 
forgiveness 11  towards  his  brethren  (Kurtz) :  as,  e.g.、  the  comparative  insecurity  that 
must  have  attended  his  position  in  Egypt  until  the  years  of  famine  came,  ao  unwill- 
ingness prematurely  to  reveal  to  his  fatner  the  full  depth  of  wickedness  of  which  his 
brethren  had  been  guilty,  a  secret  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  God  that  the 
time  of  disclosure  was  not  yet.  At  all  events  Joseph's  conduct  in  this  matter 
discovers  nothing  essentially  inconsistent  with  a  piety  which  shines  out  conspicu- 
ously in  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  in  turning  for  him  the  shadow 
of  death  into  the  morning. 

II.  DUBINQ  THE  8EVEN  YEABS  OF  DEARTH.     1.  H%8  reptUottOtl  OS  a  prophet  fillly 

coTifirmed  (vers.  53,  54).  God  is  always  careful  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  own 
prophets.  Whatever  message  he  transmits  to  the  world  or  the  Church  through  a 
messenger  of  his  sending,  he  will  in  due  time  see  to  its  fulfilment.  No  true  ambas- 
sador or  heaven  need  entertain  tiie  slightest  apprehensions  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
words  which  God  provides  for  him  to  speak.  If  he  is  not  always,  like  Samuel,  estab- 
lished as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  (1  Sam.  iii.  20),  his 
claim  to  that  distinction  will  in  due  course  be  made  good  by  the  exact  accomplish- 
ment of  what  God  has  through  his  lips  foretold.  2.  Hu  sagacity  as  an  adminis- 
trator clearly  established  (ver.  66).  If  Pharaoh  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Joseph's  proposal  daring  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  assuredly  he  had  cone  now. 
With  a  famishing  population  all  around  him,  what  could  Pharaoh  have  done,  how 
averted  the  destruction  of  his  people,  and  possibly  the  overthrow  of  bis  own  dynasty, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prudent  forethought  of  Joseph  ？  Happy  are  the  kings  who 
bave  wise  men  in  their  kingdoms,  afid  who,  when  they  have  them,  can  trust  them. 
3.  His  work  as  a  saviour  hapefullv  begun  (ver.  56).  If  it  be  asked  why  Joseph  did 
not  gratuitously  distribute  Ptiaraon^  corn  among  the  perishing  multitudes,  the  reply 
is  obvious.  (1)  In  all  probability  the  groin  had  been  previously  purchased  from  the 
people.  (2)  The  people  bad  been  warned  of  the  impending  calamity,  and  might  have 
exercised  a  little  of  the  forethought  of  Joseph,  ana  by  care  and  economy  provided 
for  the  day  of  want.  (3)  To  have  given  the  corn  gratuitously  would  have  resulted 
in  a  too  lavish  distribution,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the  greedy  and  the  prodigal 
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rather  than  to  the  really  necessitous.  (4)  By  affixing  to  it  a  price  the  people  were 
encouraged  as  long  as  possible  to  practise  frugality  and  preserve  independence. 
Wise  goyernora  wifl  be  Blow  in  making  paupers  of  their  subjects.  This  is  one  of  the 
dangers  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  Administration  in  our  own  land.  (5)  It  enabled 
Joseph  by  a  judicious  husbanding  of  resources  to  extend  the  circle  of  relief  to  the 
starving  populations  of  other  countries  who  came  to  him  to  purchase  corn. 
Learn ~ᅳ 1.  The  sin  of  national  wastefulness.   2.  The  value  of  a  wise  statesman. 

3.  The  compatibility  of  piety  with  both  personal  greatness  and  political  activity. 

4.  The  propriety  of  setting  mercies  over  against  misfortunes.  5.  The  proper  end  of 
all  government  and  legislation ~~ the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people.  6.  The  true 
duty  of  a  monarch ― to  sympathise  with  and  direct  his  subjects.  7.  The  legitimate 
ambition  for  a  nation ― to  be  an  object  of  attraction  for  good  to  surrounding  countries. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  54.  ^ Destitution  and  abundance.  "  And  the  dearth  was  in  all  lands  ；  bat  in 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread."  The  time  of  harvest  is,  of  all  periods  of  the 
year,  the  most  important  It  is  the  point  to  which  all  previous  operations  of  the  cul* 
tivator  have  tended.  He  knows  how  much  depends  on  the  weatner  and  God's  mercy. 
Having  done  all  he  can,  he  has  to  wait,  and  the  harvest-time  determines  results,  lliose 
who  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture  are  concerned  in  a  harvest.  Suppose  there  were 
none  ；  non-producers  must  starve.  Dwelling  in  great  towns  and  cities,  many  who  are 
engaged  in  traffic  or  manufacture  may  easily  overlook  harvest-time,  and  forget  their 
dependence  on  God  for  daily  bread.  They  see  not  the  sown  fields,  they  watch  not 
the  springing  blade,  they  seize  not  the  sharp  sickle,  they  join  not  in  piling  up  the 

Sointed  «taoks,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  forget  dependence  on  God.  It  is  well  that 
od  forgets  us  not  He  has  ever  kept  his  promise—  "  So  long  as  the  earth  remaineth," 
&c.  No  year  has  passed  without  harvest-time  being  stinted  in  some  land.  Think 
over  the  contrast  given  in  the  text 

I.  General  distress.  "  The  dearth  was  iu  all  lands/1  i.  e.  all  the  lands  then 
known  to  be  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Noah.  Their  harvests  had  failed.  Rain 
excessive,  or  drought  prolonged,  bad  ruined  their  crops.  For  several  years  there 
seems  to  liave  been  disappointment.  Not  only  did  the  husbandmen  suffer,  but  those 
who  could  not  toil.  Dearth  engenders  disease,  despair,  death.  See  2  Kings  vi.  24 ~ 
30,  to  what  straits  famine  will  reduce  people.  Even  mothers  consent  together  to  eat 
their  own  ofitepring.  In  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  there  is  a  description  of  tiie 
feaiful  consequences  of  famine,  leading  men  to  say,  "  Then  was  our  skin  black  like  an 
oven,  because  of  the  terrible  famine."  How  painful  must  it  be  to  have  scanty  plat- 
ters and  empty  barns  ；  for  parents  to  have  children  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  their 
garments,  crying, "  Give,  oh，  give  bread,"  and  to  have  none  wherewith  to  satisfy  them ! 
We  see  the  effect  of  famine  on  one  family  in  the  East  Jacob's  sons  "  looked  on  one 
another,  and  were  sad.TI  Their  looks  were  despairing.  They  had  money,  flocks,  and 
herds,  but  no  bread.  They  could  not  eat  their  money,  and  to  have  lived  on  their 
starving  flocks  alone  would  engender  disease  of  frightful  character.  Many  had  not 
even  flocks  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  dearth  was  in  all  lands.  How  men  at  such  a 
time  must  have  looked  longingly  at  the  heavens,  and  prayed  that  God  would  send 
them  bread  ！  Sometimes  such  seasons  of  trial  are  sent  that  men  may  be  reminded 
of  the  dependence  on  God.  To  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  dearth  is  worse  than  to 
have  outward  destitution.  The  spiritual  is  more  important  than  liie  physical.  A 
more  terrible  death  than  all  is  that  where  there  is  a  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  love,  and  of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

II.  Exceptional  abundance.  But  for  this  plentifalness  in  Egypt  the  whole  race 
might  have  perished.  There  were  several  reasons  for  the  abundance  in  Egypt.  1. 
Qod  arrang^l  it  by  that  wondrous  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  A  difference  in  the  rising 
a  few  feet  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  the  crops.  Even  at  this  date,  so  do  the  crope 
of  Egypt  afEect  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  watched,  and 
the  height  attained  telegraphed  to  all  parts.  God,  at  the  period  referred  to,  had  given 
^even  years  of  plenty,  followed  by  seven  years  of  dearth  ；  but  such  had  been  the 
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previous  abundance,  owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  river,  that  in  the  terrible  time  of 
dearth  there  was  abundance  of  bread  in  Egypt  2.  The  foresight  and  energy  of  one 
man  had  led  to  the  husbanding  of  resources  and  storing  of  excessive  crops.  3. 
Divine  revelation  caused  Joseph  to  act  He  could  not  have  known  of  the  impending 
danger  unless  it  had  been  revealed.  He  had  faitb  in  God  when  in  prison,  and  main- 
tained it  when  he  became  the  governor  of  Egypt.  Indeed  that  faith  shone  as  brightly 
when  be  was  the  approved  of  Pharaoh  as  when  he  was  the  slave  of  Potiphar  and  the 
object  of  passion's  hate.  His  faith  was  rewarded  when  he  was  able  to  save  multi- 
tudes from  starving.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  in  the  text !  Dearth  of  manj 
lands,  abundance  in  one.  Such  contrasts  are  often  seen.  On  one  side  of  the  ocean  there 
may  have  been  an  abundant  harvest,  on  the  other  side  but  scanty  crops.  The  world 
is  full  of  contrasts.  Here  is  a  wedding  ；  there  is  a  funeral.  In  one  family  is  love, 
thoughtfulness,  harmony,  and  in  that—perhaps  separated  only  bythe  thin  partition  or 
hasty  builders "~ bickering,  jealousy,  and  hastiness  of  temper.  Here  eobnety,  provi, 
dence,  and  religion  reign  ；  there  nothing  but  indigence,  drunkenness,  and  utter  neg- 
lect of  the  claims  of  God.  In  one  country  is  peace,  activity  in  all  its  branches  of 
industnr,  commercial  confidence,  progress  in  education  and  art,  thoughtfulness  for  the 
untaught  and  criminal  classes,  and  higher  appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  life  ；  in 
another  depression,  mistrust,  plotting  of  adventurers,  rule  of  the  conscienceless, 
national  faithlessness,  and  the  Bpreading  pall  of  desolation.  Forceful  is  the  con- 
trast presented  by  nations  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  Christianity  and  those 
enslaved  by  superstition,  as  Spain  or  Austria  ；  or  paralysed  by  fatalism,  as  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor  ；  or  darkened  by  idolatry,  as  India,  China,  Africa,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  seas.  And  such  contrasts  are  seen  in  individuals.  There  walks  one 
whose  soul  has  no  light,  no  hope,  no  peace  ；  here  one  who  knows  he  is  pardoned,  and 
is  sure  of  acceptance  by  Christ.  At  death  what  a  contrast  ！  See  one  dying  shrink- 
ing, doubting,  fearing,  grasping  at  any  straw  of  comfort  ；  another  rejoicing  that  he 
is  soon  to  enter  and  tread  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Let  all  be  prepared  for 
euch  a  change.  Seek  Christ,  who  is  the  "  Bread  of  life,"  the  Saviour  of  our  souls. 
Lack  of  appetite  and  numbness  may  come  from  excessive  exhaustion.  Hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  and  be  not  like  a  lady  who  once  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  been  so 
long  without  religion  that  I  have,  I  fear,  now  no  desire  for  it."  If  we  come  to 
Christ  he  will  receive  us  readily.  Joseph  was  glad  to  receive  and  help  his  brethren. 
So  will  Christ  supply  all  our  need  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  rich  grace.  Remember, 
that  if  the  need  or  other  nations  tested  the  charity  of  E^ypt,  so  t£e  need  of  souls  is 
to  test  our  earnestness.  If  we  have  found  the  riches  in  Christ,  we  are  to  seek  to  bless 
others.  If  little  time  remains  to  some  of  us  in  which  to  do  much  for  Christ,  let  us 
act  as  those  who,  having  much  to  write  and  little  space,  crowd  the  letters  and  words 
the  closer.  Let  us  be  earnest  as  the  husbandman,  who,  seeing  winter  coming  apace, 
hastens  in  the  few  fine  days  remaining  to  garner  his  crops.  Alas,  many  or  oar 
doings  Will  have  to  stand  useless,  like  earless,  rotten  sheaves,  blackening  dreary 
fields.  ᅳ H. 

EXPOSITION. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

r.  1. » Vow  whan  Jaeob  literally, 
Jacob  saw,  L  e.  perceiyed  by  the  pre- 
parations of  others  for  Duying  corn  in  Egypt 
(Lange)9  bnt  mora  probablv  learnt  by  tne 
report  which  others  brought  from  Egypt  (ver. 
2) ~~ flutt  there  was  corn— e^er  that 
which  is  broken,  e,  g.  ground  as  in  a  mill, 
from  *Q  챤,  to  break  in  pieces,  to  shiver 
(Gesenins),  or  that  which  breaks  forth,  hence 
sproiit8  or  germinates,  from  an  unused  root, 
to  press  out,  to  break  forth  (Fiiret),  is 
hut  employed  to  denote  not  simply  grain, 


bat  a  supply  of  it,  frtmenti  cumulns,  for 


sale  and  purchase.  The  LXX.  render  by 
irpaotg,  and  the  Vulgate  quod  alimenta 
venderentur—in  Enfpt  (viae  ch.  zH  64), 
Jaoob  (literally,  am  Jacob)  said  unto  hii 
sons, ~ using  verba  nonf  tU  multi  volunt,  in- 
crepantis,  sed  excitctntis  (Rosenmiiller)-- 
Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another  1 i、  e.  in 
such  a  helpless  and  unaecided  manner  (Keil), 
which,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  regard 
as  springing  from  a  conscbnsness  of  guilt 
(Lange),  the  langnage  fittingly  depicting  the 
aspect  and  attitude  of  those  who  are  simply 
inopes  (Rosenmiiller). 
Ver.  2.  —And  he  Mid,  Behold,  I  haTe  heard 


aspect 
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(this  does  not  imply  that  the  rumour  had  not 
also  reached  Jacob's  sons,  but  only  that  the 
proposal  to  visit  Egypt  did  not  originate  with 
them)  that  there  is  corn— ^  supra, 
oItoq  (LXX.),  triticum  (VtQgate)— in  Esypt: 
get  jon  down  thither.  That  Jacob  dia  not, 
Hke  Abraham  (ch.  xii  10)  and  Isaac  (ch. 
2),  propose  to  remove  bis  family  to 


XXVI.  2_  ， 

Egypt,  may  ^  explained  either  by  the  length 
of"  tne  journey,  which  was  too  향 reat  for  so 
large  a  household,  or  by  the  circumstance 


that  the  famine  prevailed  in  Efypt  as  well  as 
Canaan  (Gerlacn).  That  he  intrusted  his 
sons,  and  not  his  servants,  with  the  mission, 
though  perhaps  dictated  by  a  sense  of  its 
importance  (Lawson),  was  clearly  of  Divine 
arrangement  for  the  further  accomplishment 
of  the  Divine  plan  concerning  Joseph  and 
his  brethren.  And  buy  (t.  e.  buy  corn,  the 
verb  being  a  denominative  from  ᄀ^,  corn) 
for  us  from  thenoo.  From  this  it  is  apparent 
that  the  hitherto  abundant  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  patriarchal  &mily  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  lon^-continQed  and  severe 
drought,  thus  re^oinng  them  to  obtain  food 
from  Egypt,  if  either  any  portion  of  their 
flocks  were  to  be  saved,  or  themselves  to 
escape  starvation,  as  the  patriarch  explained 
to  his  sons.  That  we  may  (literally,  and  we 
shall)  lire,  and  not  die. 

Ver.  3.— And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went 
down— either  it  was  for  safety  that  all  the 
ten  went,  or  because,  the  corn  being  sold  to 
individuals,  the  quantity  received  would  de- 
pend on  their  numbers  ( Lange)— to  buy  corn 
― the  word  for  corn,  ^  not  a  primitive, 
like  the  Latin  far  (Fiiret),  may  be  derived 
from  to  separate,  sever,  choose  out,  hence 
purify  (Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Gesenius),  and 
may  describe  grain  as  that  which  has  been 
cleaned  from  chaff,  as  in  Jer.  ir.  11 ~ in 
(literally,  /iw»,  i.  e.  corn  to  be  'brought  from) 

Ver.  4.— But  (literally,  and)  Benjamin, 
txxv.  18),  Jacob 
Qt  notwith  hit  brethren.    Not  because  of 


Joseph's  brother  (i 
sent  not  with  hit 

hia  youth  (Patrick,  Lange),  Bince  he  was  now 
upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age,  but  because 
he  was  Joseph's  brother,  and  had  taken 
JosepVs  place  in  his  father's  affections  (Law- 
son,  Lan^e,  Murphy,  &c.),  causing  the  old 
man  to  cnerish  him  with  tender  solicitude. 
For  he  said  (to,  or  within,  himself,  perhaps 
recalling  the  fate  of  Joseph),  Lest  peradven- 
ture  miBehief  beftOl  him.  |iD^，  from  H^, 
to  hurt  (Gesenius,  Fiiret),  and  occurring  only 
elsewhere  in  rer.  88,  ch.  xliv.  29,  and  £xoa. 
xxi.  22,  28,  denotes  any  sort  of  personal 
injury  in  general,  and  in  particular  here  such 
mischance  as  might  happen  to  a  traveller. 

Ver.  5.  ― And  the  sons  of  Israel  oame  to 
bnj  com  among  thoM  that  oanM ~~ literally, 


in  the  midst  of  the  comers;  not  as  ^ 
desirous  to  lose  themselves  in  the  multitad 
as  if  troubled  by  an  akrming  presentiment 
(Lange),  which  is  forced  and  nnnatunl  ；  but 
either  as  forming  a  part  of  a  caravan  of 
Caiiaanites  (Lawson),  or  simply  as  arriving 
among  others  who  came  from  the  aame  ne- 
cessity (Keil).  For  the  funiiie  was  in  th« 
land  of  Canaan.  The  statements  in  this 
verse  concerning  the  descent  of  Joseph's 
brethren  to  Egypt,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  both  of  which 
have  already  been  sufficiently  annonnced  {vide 
ver.  8  ；  ch.  zli  57  ；  xlii.  2),  are  neither  use- 
less repetitions  nor  proofs  of  different  aathor- 


which  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
)h  or  section  of  the  history,  yix.,  that 


lent  of 

paragraph  or  section  of  the  hu 
in  wnicn  Joseph's  firtt  interview  with  his 


ceme 

i  history,  yix.,  t】 
nterview  with 
Quarry  on  Genesis/ 


brethren  is  described  (ct  * 
pp.  ■  557). 
Ver.  6. >~ And  JoMph  was  the  goveraor 

oyer  the  land.  The  word  D%^,  from  D^， 
to  rule,  describes  one  invested  with  despotic 
authority,  or  a  sultan  (Gesenins),  in  which 
iter  the  early  Shemites  appear  to  have 
_  led  Joseph  (Keil).  It  is  probably  the 
same  idea  which  recon  in  the  name  Salatis, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  belonged  to 
the  first  of  the  shepherd  kings  (Josephus, 
'  Contra  Apionem/  l.  14).  Occurring  no- 
where else  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  reappears  in 
the  later  writings  of  Eccles.  (viL  10  ；  x.  5)， 
Ezra  (iv.  20  ；  L  24),  Dan.  (ii.  15  ；  29), 
which,  however,  need  not  suggest  an  exilian 
or  post-exilian  authorship,  bat  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  root  is  found 
eaually  in  the  Arabic  and  Ammsan  dialects 
(Keil).  And  lie  it  was  that  told  to  aU  the 
people  of  tke  land.  Not  conducted  the 
retail  corn  trade  (Tuch,  Oort,  Eaoien),  whidi 
was  assigned  to  subordinates  (ver.  25  ；  ch. 
xliv.  1),  but  presided  over  the  general  market 
of  the  kingdom  (Murphy),  probably  fixing 
the  price  at  which  the  grain  should  be  sold, 
determining  the  quantities  to  be  allowed  to 


purchasers,  and  examining  thejcompanies  of 
foreigners  who  came  to  du^ 
Havernick,  Lange,  Gerlach).'  ― 

and  bowed  down  themB^TM 


brethren  cam, 
before  him  wi 


'uy  (Eosenmiiller, 
And  Joseph's 


their  fkces  to  the  atrth. 

And  so  fulfilled  his  early  dream  in  Shechem 
(ch.  xxxvii.  7,  8). 

Ver.  7.— And  Joseph  mw  his  brethren 
and  he  knew  tkem,  but  (literally,  and)  mada 
himself  strange  onto  them.  The  root  Tpp, 
to  be  marked,  dgned,  by  indentation,  hence 
to  be  foreign  (Fiiret),  or  simply  to  be  strange 
(Gesenius),  in  the  Hiphil  signifies  to  press 
strongly  into  a  thing  (Furet),  to  look  at  ft 
thing  as  strange  (Gesenius),  or  to  recognise, 
and  in  the  Uithpael  has  the  sense  of  repre- 
senting one's  self  as  strange,  i、  e.  of  feigning 
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one's  self  to  be  a  foreigi 
roughly  vnto  them ~> liter  - 
things  unto  them;  not  from  a"  feeling  of 
revenge  which,  still  strangled  in  his  breast 
with  his  brotherly  affection  (Kurtz),  or  in  a 
spirit  of  duplicity  (Ealisch),  but  in  order  to 
get  at  their  hearts,  and  discover  the  exact 
state  of  mind  in  which  they  then  were  with 
regard  to  himself  and  benjamin,  whose 
absence  it  is  apparent  had  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  roused  his  suspicions  (Eeil, 
Murphy,  Wordsworth, '  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary'). And  he  taid  onto  them, ~ speaking 
through  an  interpreter  (ver.  23) ― Whence 
oome  ye  t  And  they  said,  From  the  land  of 
Canaan  (adding,  as  if  they  feared  Joseph's 
suspicions,  and  wished  to  deprecate  his  anger) 
to  buy  food  (i.  e.  corn  for  food). 

Ver.  8. ― And  Joseph  knew  hit  brethren, 
but  they  knew  not  him.  The  lapse  of  time 
since  the  tragedy  of  Dothan,  twenty  years 
before,  the  high  position  occupied  by  Joseph, 
the  Egyptian  manners  he  had  by  this  time 
assumed,  tad  the  strange  tongue  in  which  he 
conversed  with  them,  all  conspired  to  prevent 


Jacob's  sons  from  noognising  their  younger 
brother  ；  while  the  focts  that  Joseph's  bre- 
thren were  all  grown  men  wb«n  he  had  last 


looked  upon  them,  that  he  was  quite  familiar 
heir  api  ,  .,  -  -  " 


mces,  and  that  he  perfectly 
speech,  would  account  for 
taneoos  detection  of  them. 


with  the 
nnderstood 
his  almost 

Ver.  9.— And  Joseph  remembered  (i.  e. 

the  sight  of  his  brethren  prostrating  them- 
selves before  him  recalled  to  his  mind)  the 
dreamt  which  he  dreamed  (or  had  dreamed) 
of  them  {vide  ch.  xxxvii  5)  and  laid  vnto 
them,  Ye  are  tpiei  (literally,  ye  are  spying, 
or  going  about,  so  as  to  find  out,  the  verb 
signifying  to  move  the  feet)  ；  to  see  the 
nakedneM  of  the  land— not  its  present  im- 
poverishment fTom  the  famine  (Murphy),  but 
its  unprotected  and  unfortified  state  (Eeil). 
Cf.  was  nuda  prcesidio  (Cic,  *  Att.,'  viL  13)  ； 
murus  nudatut  d^fensaribus  (Cak,  'BelL 
Gall/  ii.  6)  ；  rc?x。c  lyvfiviaQti  (Homer, 
'  Iliad,'  xil  899) ~ ye  are  eome.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  characteristicaU^r  diatrustful  of 
Btrmgersy^jEgyptiiprcB  aliisgentibm  diffir 
dere  solibant  peregrinis  (Rosenmiiller), ― 
whom  they  prevented,  when  possible,  from 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  their  country 
(Wilkinson's  '  Ancient  Egyptians/  vol.  L  p. 
328,  ed.  1878).    In  particntar  Joseph's  sus- 

Eicion  of  hia  Canaamtish  brethren  was  per- 
jctly  natural,  since  Egypt  was  peculiarly 
open  to  attacks  from  Palestine  (Herodotus, 
ill.  5). 

Vera.  10— 12.— And  thi&j  Mid  nnto  him, 
Hay,  my  lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  mtt- 
antfl  ooma.  "They  were  not  filled  with  re- 
sentment at  the  imputation  "  cast  upon  them 
by  Joseph;  "or,  if  they  were  angry,  their 


pride  was  swallowed  up  by  fear "  (Lawson). 
We  are  all  one  man's  sons  ；  we  are  true  men^ 

u  e.  upright,  honest,  viri  bonce  fidei  (Ro« 
senmiiller),  rather  than  tlptiviKol  (LXa.), 

>iei. 
man 

ten  sons  at  the  same  time  and 
to  the  same  place  on  the  perilous  business  of 
a  spy,  hence  the  simple  mention  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  ten  brethren  was  sufficient  to 
establish  their  sincerity.  Yet  Joseph  affected 
still  to  doubt  them,  ijid  he  said  nnto  them, 
Hay,  but  to  see  the  nakedneta  of  the  land 
ye  are  oome ~~ assuming  a  harsh  and  almost 
violent  demeanour  not  out  of  heartless  cruelty 
(Ealisch),  but  in  order  to  hide  the  growing 
weakness  of  his  heart  (Candlish). 

Ver.  18.— And  they  said,  Thy  seirantt 
are  twelve  brethren,  the  ions  of  one  man  in 


the  land  of  Canaan :  and,  behold,  the  young- 
est—literally, the  little  <nie  (cf.  ch.  iz.  24) 
― is  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one ~* 

literally,  the  one,  i.  e.  the  other  one,  6 
irtpoc  (LXX.) ᅳ is  not ~ i,  e.  is  dead  (cf.  ch.  v. 
24  ；  zxxyii.  30) ― in  which  statement  have 
been  seen  a  sufficient  proof  that  Joseph's 
brethren  had  not  yet  truly  repented  of  tneir 
cruelty  towards  him  (Keil)  ；  an  evidence  that 
time  nad  assuaged  all  their  bitter  feelings, 
both  of  exasperation  against  Joseph  and 
of  remorse  for  their  unbrotherly  conduct 
(Murphy)  ；  a  suppression  of  the  truth  (Words- 
worth), if  not  a  direct  falsehood  (Lawson), 
since  they  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
their  younger  brother  was  dead,  while  of  that 
they  had  no  evidence  beyond  tiieir  own  cun- 
ningly-invented lie  (ch.  xxxvii.  20)  and  their 
own  probable  snrmisings.  But  in  point  of  fact 
the  inference  was  natural  and  reasonable  that 
Joseph  was  no  more,  since  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  without  any  tidings  of  his  wel&re, 
ana  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  requiring 
them  to  explain  to  the  Egyptian  governor  afi 
the  particulars  of  their  eany  life.  Yet  the 
circumstance  that  their  assertion  regarding 
himself  was  incorrect  may  have  tended  to 
awaken  his  suspicions  concerning  Benjamin. 

Vers.  14 ― 16. ― And  Joseph  Mid  onto 
them  (betraying  his  excitement  in  his  lan- 
guage), That  ,i8  it  that  I  spake  nnto  yon, 
laying,  Ye  are  spies.  But  Joseph  knew  by 
thw  time  that  tney  were  not  spies.  Hence 
hia  persistent  accusation  of  them,  which  to 
the  brothers  must  have  seemed  despotic  and 
tyrannical,  and  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
malevolence  or  revenge,  must  be  explained  by 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  Joseph  to  luring  his 
brothers  to  a  rignt  state  of  mind.  Hmbj 
(or  in  this)  ye  shall  be  proved :  By  the  life 
©f  Pharaoh  — literally,  life  of  Pharaoh  I 
An  Egyptian  oath  (LXX.,  Oescnios,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Ealisch,  Lange),  in  using  which 
Joseph  was  not  without  blame,  aliquid  esse 
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•me  (AinsworUi,  Wordsworth,  Murphy, 
ker's  Commentary ')  the  expression  is 
[ed  simply  as  a  strong  asseveration  (cf. 
u  L  26  ；  xviL  55)— ye  shall  not  go 
forth  hence  (literally,  life  of  Pharaoh/  if 
ye  go  from  this.  The  language  is  elliptical, 
meaning  either,  May  Pharaoh  perish  if  ye 
escape  m>m  punishment  as  spies,  unless,  kc.  ； 
or.  As  surely  as  Pharaoh  lives,  may  retribution 
fall  on  me  if  ye  go  fix>m  this  place)  ezeept 
your  jonngest  brother  oome  hither.  The 
condition,  which  mnst  have  appeared  ex- 
tremely frivolous  to  Joseph's  brethren,  was 
clearly  designed  to  ascertain  the  troth  about 
Benjamin.  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him 
fetch  your  brother,  and  ye  (t.  e.  the  rest  of 
you)  shall  b«  kept  in  prison  (literally,  thaU 
0$  ptU  in  bonds),  that  your  words  mav  be 
(literally,  and  your  words  shall  be 
7,  whotlier  there  be  any  truth  in  yon; 
i  (literally,  and  if  not)  by  the  life  of 
》h  rarely  ye  are  .spies— literally  (sc. 
I  swear),  that  ye  are  spies. 

Ver.  17. ~ And  ho  put  them  all  together 
into  ward  (literally,  and  he  assemblea  them 
into  prison)  three  days.  Ostensibly  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  unwillingness  to  agree  to 
his  proposal,  but  in  reality  to  ^ive  them  an 
experience  of  the  suffering  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  him,  their  brother,  and  so  to 
awaken  in  their  hearts  a  feeling  of  repent- 
ance. Yet  the  clemency  of  Joseph  appears 
in  this,  that  whereas  he  had  lain  three  long 
years  in  prison  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
humanity towards  him,  he  only  inflicts  on 
them  a  confinement  of  three  days. 

Vers.  18 ~~ 20. ― And  Joseph  (whose  bowels 
of  mercy  were  already  yearning  towards 
them)  gaid  nnto  them  tke  third  day,  This 
do,  and  live  ； i,  e.  this  do  that  ye  may  live 
(vide Gesenius, ' Grammar^'}  130,  2  ；  Ewald's 
'  Hebrew  Syntax,'  {  8486)--for  I  fear  Ood 
—— literally,  the  Elohim  I  fear;  the  term 
Elohim  beinff  employed,  since  to  have  said 
Jehovah  would  have  been  to  divulge,  if  not 
his  Hebrew  origin,  at  least  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  faith  (Hengstenoerg).  i  At 
the  same  time  its  use  womd  arrest  them 
more  than  the  preceding  adjuration,  By  the 
life  of  Pharaoh  1  and,  whether  or  not  it  im- 
plied that  the  true  God  was  not  yet  unknown 
m  Egypt  (Murphy),  was  clearly  designed  to 
show  that  he  was  a  religious  and  conscientious 
person,  who  would  on  no  account  condemn 
them  on  mere  suspicion  (Lange).  If  yo  be 
true  men,  let  one  of  your  brethren  \m  bound 
in  the  house  of  your  prison.  Joseph's  first 
proposal,  that  one  should  go  for  Benjamin 
while  nine  remained  as  hostages  for  their 
good  faith,  is  now  reversed,  and  only  one  is 
required  to  be  detained  while  the  other 
return.  If  the  severity  of  the  first  pro| 
filled  them  with  consternation,  the  singtucu 
clemency  of  the  second  could  not  foil  to 


impress  them.  Not  only  were  the  nine  to 
be  released,  bat  their  original  demand  for 
grain  to  oarry  home  to  Palestine  was  to  be 
complied  with,  the  grand  vizier  adding,  to 
their  undoubted  amazement,  As  for  i 
of  you,  go  ye,  oarry  corn  fbr  thB  : 
of  jour  homes.  "  How  differently  had  the; 
acted  towards  their  brother,  whom  they  1 
intended,  to  leave  in  the  pit  to 
(Eeil).  The  Egyptian  governor  feels  com- 
passion for  their  famishing  households,  only 
he  will  not  abandon  hia  pro^oflition  that 
they  most  return  with  Bei^amiiL  BiU 
bring  your  youngett  brother  vnto  ma ~ or, 
more  emphatically,  and  your  brother,  the 
little  one,  ye  snail  cause  to  come  to  me. 
That  Joseph  should  have  insisted  on  this 
stipulation,  which  he  must  have  known 
would  cause  his  a^ed  father  much  anxiety 
and  deep  distress,  is  not  to  be  explained  as 
"almost  designed  "  by  Joseph  as  a  chastise- 
ment on  Jacol)  for  his  undue  predilection  in 
favour  of  Benjamin  (Ealiacb),  but  must  be 
ascribed  either  to  the  intensity  of  his  long- 
ing to  see  his  brother  (Murphy),  or  to  a 
desire  on  his  part  to  ascertain  how  his 
brethren  were  affected  towards  Beigamin 
(LawBon),  or  to  a  secret  belief  that  the  best 
mode  of  persuading  his  &ther  to  go  down  to 
him  in  Egypt  was  to  bring  Benjamin  thither 
(' Speaker's  Commentary'),  or  to  an  inward 
conviction  that  the  temporary  concern  which 
Benjamin's  absence  might  inflict  on  Jacob 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
ultimate  good  which  would  thereby  be  se- 
cured to  the  whole  &mily  (Kurtz),  or  to  the 
fact  that  God,  under  whose  guidance  through- 
out he  acted,  was  unconscioosly  leading  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  fulfilment  ot 
his  dreams,  which  required  the  presence  ot 
both  Benjamin  and  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Words- 
worth, '  Speaker's  Commentary^.  The  rea- 
son which.Jo8eph  himself  gave  to  his  brethren 
was  that  Bei^amin's  presence  was  indis- 
pensable as  a  corroboration  of  their  veracity. 
So  (literally,  and)  shall  jovr  wordi  be 
verified,  and  ye  shall  not  die  (the  death  due 
to  spies).  And  they  did  so » u  e.  they  con- 
sented to  Joseph's  propoad. 

Ver.  21.— And  tiiey  said  one  to  anothar 
(Joseph's  treatment  of  them  beginning  by 
"」_    —-  a_  ―— j-—       appropriate  and 
,•     '  lem  to  a  sense 
_     .  rily  guilty 

― "  this  is  the  only  acknowledgment  of  sin 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  "  (Inglk) ~ eo&esrnin 홍 
ovr  brothor.  They  had  been  gailty  of  many 
sins,  but  the  special  iniquity  of  which  their 


sption  by  "the 
reminded  them  Was 


Tptian  governor  had 
it  which  some  twenty 
before  they  had  perpetrated  against 
their  own  brother.  Indeed  the  accusation 
preferred  against  them  that  they  were  spies, 
the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the  viceroy  to 
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listen  to  their  request  for  food,  and  their 
subsequent  incarceration,  though  innocent 
of  any  offence,  were  all  calculated  to 


ny  < 

to  their  recollection  successive  steps  in  thi 
inhuman  treatment  of  Joseph.  In  that  (or 
because)  we  mw  the  an^uiih  of  hit  soul, 
when  he  befouglit  m  (literally,  in  his  be- 
seeching ofus,  an  incident  which  the  narrator 
omits  to  mention,  but  which  the  guilty 
consciences  of  the  brethren  remember),  and 
wo  would  not  hear;  therefore  is  thif  dis- 
treta  eome  upon  us.  The  retributive  cha- 
racter of  their  sufferings,  which  they  cannot 
fftU  to  perceive,  they  endeavour  to  express  by 
word,  rny,  to  describe 


empioying  the  same  won 
Joseph's  anguish  and  their  distress. 

Ver.  22. ~ And  Eeuben— who  had  not  con- 
sented to,  but  had  been  altogether  unable  to 
prevent,  the  wickedness  of  his  brethren  (ch. 
xxzrii.  22,  29)— answered  them,  saying, 
Spake  I  not  unto  yon,  faying,  Do  not  tin 
againft  the  ehild  (or  lad)  ；  and  ye  would 
not  hear  ?  therefore,  behold,  alio  hit  blood  is 
required ― literally,  and  also  his  blood,  be- 
hold it  is  required.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Koachic  law  against  bloodshed  (ch. 
ix.  5),  with  which  it  is  apparent  that  Jacob's 
sons  were  acquainted. 
Ver.  23.— And  the^knew  not  (while  they 

talked  in  what  ^    •  '~  J  A  *     *    '  ― 

dialect  to  the 

nndentood  them  ；— literally,  h 
to  understand  what  was  said) ― for  he  iipake 
nnto  them  by  an  interpreter ᅳ literally,  for 
the  interjn'eter  (Yw^t  the  hiph.  part.,  with 
the  art,  of  ^？,  to  speak  barbarously^  in  the 
hiph.  to  act  as  an  interpreter),  i  e.  the 
official  Court  interpreter,  ipfirivtvrviQ  (LXX. ), 
vxu  between  them. 

Ver.  24. ― And  ho  turned  himself  about 
from  them  (in  order  to  hide  his  emotion), 
and  wept  (as  he  reflected  on  the  wonderful 
leadings  of  Divine  providence,  and  beheld 
the  pitiful  distress  of  his  brethren)  ；  and 
returned  to  them  again  (having  previously 
withdrawn  from  them  a  space),  and  com- 
mnned  with  them  (probably  about  the  one 
of  them  that  shoula  remain  behind),  and 
took  from  them. ~ by  a  rough  act  of- authority, 
since  they  either  could  not  or  would  not 
settle  among  themselves  who  should  be  the 
prisoner  (Candlish)— Simeon,  ― passing  by 
Keuben  not  because  he  was  the  firstborn 
(Tuch,  Lengerke),  but  because  he  was  com- 
paratively guiltless  (Keil,  Ealisch,  Lange, 
Candlish,  aud  expositors  generally),  and  se- 
lecting Simeon  either  as  the  eldest  of  the 
guilty  ones  (Aben  Ezra,  Keil,  Lange,  Murphy, 
Wordsworth,  Alford,  and  others),  or  as  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  (PhUo, 
Bosenmuller,  Fiiret,  Kaliscli,  Gerkch,  Law- 
son,  et  o/n)— and  bound  him  before  their 
eyei— thus  forcibly  recalling  to  their  minds 


what  they  had  done  to  him  (Wordaworth), 
and  perhaps  hoping  to  incite  them,  through 
pity  for  Simeon,  to  return  the  more  speedily 
witii  Bei^jamin  (Lawson). 

Ver.  25. ~ Then  (literally,  and)  Joseph 
commanded  to  All— literally,  commanded, 
and  they  (i  e.  Joseph's  men)  JUUd—tki^x 

saoki  (rather,  vessels  or  receptacles,  ^9)  with 
oorn^  and  to  restore  oveiy  man's  money 
(literally,  the^r  pieces  qf  $uver9  each)  into 
his  ssok,— p^,  saecus,  ecueo^,  o&KKogt  sack 
{vide  ch.  zxxviL  84).  Joseph  (<  feels  it  im- 
possible to  bargain  with  hia  father  and  his 
brethren  for  bread"  (Baamgarten) ᅳ and  to 
give  them  proTiiion  for  the  way:  and  thus 
did  he  (literally,  it  was  done)  unto  them. 

Ver.  26.— And  they  laded  their  aiMf  with 
the  coin  (literally,  put  their  grain  upon 
their  asses),  and  departed  (or  went)  theneo. 


saok 

L  e.  tiiey  ma  not  ail  open 
the  homeward  iourney,  although  afterwards, 
in  reporting  tne  circumstance  to  Joseph, 
thev  represent  themselves  aa  having  done 
so  (ch,  xliil  21)  ；  but  only  one  at  the  way* 
side  inn,  and  the  rest  on  reaching  home 
(ver.  35  ；  vide  infra,  ch.  xliiL  21)— to  giTO 

hif  ait  provender  in  the  inn  (the  pVp, 
from  yh,  to  pass  the  night,  was  not  an  inn 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  bat  simply 
a  halting-place  or  camping  station  where 
travellers  were  wont  to  lodge,  without  finding 
for  themselves  or  animals  any  other  food 


i  espied  hit 
hit  saok*! 


iy  o 

than  they  carried  with  them),  ne  < 
money;  for,  behold,  it  was  in 
mouth —— literally,  in  the  opening  of  Mb 
amtachcUh,  nnJJP^,  from  nri!p,  to  spread 
out,  an  old  word  for  a  sack  (ch.  xliiL  18,  21, 
22),  here  used  synonymously  with  ppt  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  travellera 
carried  two  sorts  of  bags,  one  for  the  corn 
called  ^3  (ver.  25),  and  another  for  the 
asses'  provender  called  nnrjptj.  It  was  in 
the  latter  that  the  money  had  been  placed. 

Ver.  28.— And  he  (i.  e.  the  one  who  had 
opened  his  sack)  gaid  onto  hii  brethren,  Xy 
money  ii  restored;  and,  lo,  it  is  even  in  my 
sack  (amtachcUh)  ：  and  their  heart  fuled 
them  (literally,  went  forth;  as  it  were,  leapt 
into  their  mouths  through  sudden  appre- 
hension), and  they  were  afraid,  layine  one 
to  another  (literally,  they  trembled  each  one 
to  his  brother,  a  eanstructio  pregnam  for 
they  turned  trembling  towards  one  another, 
saying),  What  is  this  that  God  hath  done 
nnto  us  1  Elohim  is  used,  and  not  Jehovah, 
because  the  speakers  simply  desire  to  cha- 
racterise the  circumstance  as  sapernaturaL 

Vera.  29—84.  ―  And  they  oame  nnto 
Jaoob  their  fitther  nnto  the  limd  of  Oaaaan, 
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toli  Um  ftU  tkat  te&U  vmto  tktm 

(litendlj,  all  the  thing*  kappenirig  to  them, 
the  participle  being  construed  with  the  ac- 
cuaative)  ；  Myiaff,  Tk«  man,  who  is  the  lord 
of  the  Um^  ipake  rouhly  to  us  (literally, 
ipake  the  man,  lord  of  the  country,  with  u$ 
harsh  thing$t  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  words  indicating  the  strong  feeling  which 
their  treatment  in  E^pt  had  excited),  and 
took  «■  for  spies  of  th»  country.  And  we 
■aid  vmto  him,  We  are  tnu  men  ；  we  are  no 
■pits:  we  be  twelTe  brethren,  toiif  of  our 
fitthmr;  on*  is  not,  and  the  jouigett  is  this 
day  with  our  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
(nde  vera.  11,  13).  And  the  nun,  the  lord 
of  the  eouAti7t  Mid  nnto  m,  JUnibj  shall 
I  know  that  ye  are  truo  men  ；  leaTe  one  of 
▼ovr  brtthrea  here  with  me,  and  take  food 
for  tho  flunino  of  jour  hoiuelioldi,  and  1m 
gont.  It  is  observable  that  they  do  not 
mention  Joseph's  first  proposal,  probably 
because  of  Joseph's  subsemient  kindness  ； 
neither  do  they  intimate  the  t&ct  that  Simeon 
was  bound,  perhaps  through  a  desire  to  soften 
the  blow  as  much  as  possible  for  their  vener- 
able parent.  And  bring  your  jonngett 
brother  vnto  m» :  then  shall  I  know  that 
ye  are  no  ipiei,  but  that  jt  are  true  men : 
so  will  I  deliver  yon  your  brothor,  and  ve 
■luUl  tntAo  in  th%  land  (cf.  ch.  xxxiv.  10). 

Vor.  85.— And  it  ount  to  pait  aa  they 
•mptUd  (literally,  they  emptying)  their 
mu&i,  tlutt  (literally,  and),  behold,  trery 
man's  bundle  of  money  (or  silver)  was  in  Mil 
Mok:  and  when  (literally,  and)  botb  they 
and  their  father  mw  the  bnndles  of  money, 
they  (literally,  and  they)  were  afraid. 
Ver.  36.— And  "         ——    -  - 


Jaoob  their  father  taid 

nnto 

berea，    _  _ 
and  8imeon  is  not  (Jacob  appears  "to  suspect 
that  in  some  way  or  another  his  sons  nad 


j  Xe  have  ye  bereaved  (or  are  ye 
of  my  children :  Josepli  is  not, 


in  some  way  or  another  his  sons 
been  responsible  for  Joseph's  disappearance 
as  well  as  Simeon's),  and  ye  will  take 
Bmgaininaway:  all  these  thinn  are  against 
me— literally,  upon  me,  as  an  heavy  burden, 
which  I  must  oear  alone. 

Ver.  37.— And  Benben  ipake  nnto  Uf 
fiitiier,  Mjing  (Reuben  was  probably  actu- 
ated by  an  araent  brotherly  atifection,  which 


prompted  him  to  endearoor  to  recoTer 
Simeon,  as  formerly  he  had  tonglit  to  ddiver 
Joseph),  8Uy  my  two  toiii,— as  Braben  had 
four  sona  (ch.  xlvi  9),  he  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  two  of  my  sons  (Ainaworth, 
Murphy),  either  the  two  then  present  (Jnnina) 
or  tne  two  oldest  (Mercera^ ― if  ~  ' 
him  (i.  e.  Benjamin)  not  to  thee, 
proposal,  though  in  one  senae  "  the 
ana  dearest  o&t  that  a  son  could  make  to 
father "  (Eeil),  wus  either  only  a  sample  of 
strong  rhetoric  (like  Joseph's  "  By  tho  life  of 
Pharnoh  ！) "  designed  to  assure  }ns  fiither  ci 
the  impoesibility  of  failore  (Lawson,  Gand- 
lkh,  Inglis),  and  of  the  fket  that  neither  he 
nor  his  brethren  entertained  any  usurious 
dedgH8  against  Benjamin  (Calvin)  ；  or,  if 
aerioasly  made,  was  not  only  inconkdeiute 
and  rash,  spoken  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
(Kurtz),  but  ainful  and  unnatunl  (Ains* 
worth),  pltisquam  barbarum  (Calyin),  " 
absolutely  worthless  besides,  as  what  oo】 
ation  would  it  be  to  Jacob  to  add  to 
loss  of  a  son  the  murder  of  his  grandchildren  I 
(Calvin,  Willet).  DoliTer  him  into  m: 
and  I  will  briiighim  totheeaga 
might  have  learned  to  avoid  strong 
tions  on  this  point.  "  It  was  his  wish,  to 
bring  Josepli  home  to  his  fkther,  and  yet  he 
could  not  persuade  his  brethren  to  comply 
with  his  intentions.  It  wad  his  deaire  to 
bring  Simeon  safe  to  his  fkther,  and  yet  he 
compelled  to  leave  him  in  " 


was 

(Lai 


on). 


Ver.  38.— And  he  (i.  e.  Jacob)  said,  Xy 
son  shall  not  go  down  with  jon  ； ― not  be- 
cause be  could  not  trost  Reuben  after  the 


sin  described  in  ch.  xxxv.  22  (Wordsworth), 
or  because  he  could  not  assent  to  Reuben's 
proposal  (Ainsworth),  but  because  of  what  is 
next  stated— for  his  brother  (i.  e,  by  the 
same  mother,  viz.,  Joseph)  ii  dead  (cf.  ver. 
13  ；  xxxviL  33  ；  xliv.  28),  and  he  is  left 
alone :— t.  e.  he  alone  (of  Rachel's  children) 
is  left  as  a  survivor ᅳ if  ml^iiiAf  befkll 
(literally,  and  mischief  shall  befall  him) 
by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall 
ye  (literally,  and  ye  shaU)  bring  down  my 
gray  liain  with  sorrow  to  the  흥 rvn—Sheol 
(cf.  ch.  xxxviL  35). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1 "- • 38. ᅳ The  first  visit  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt.  I.  The  joubnkt  to 
Egypt  (vera.  1 ― 5).  1.  The  famishing  household.  AUhough  Canaan  was  the  land 
of  promise,  and  the  family  or  Jacob  the  Church  of  God,  yet  neither  was  the  one  nor 
the  other  exempted  from  the  pressure  of  that  heavy  famine  which  had  fallen  on  all 
surrounding  lands  and  peoples.  It  is  not  God  s  intention  that  his  people  should 
escape  participating  in  the  ills  of  life.  Besides  enabling  them,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, to  sympathise  with  their  fellow-men,  it  is  a  means  under  God  of  advancing- 
At  ᅳ  ᅳ j  —느 ᅳ"  ，，      ^  ^  >erii)g  the  purposes  of  God 


their  own  sanctification,  and  oftentimes  as  well  of  fui 
concerning  both  the  world  and  the  Church.    2.  The 
Simeon,  I 훑 vi,  Judah,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  mai 


i^ced  brethren,  Reuben, 
\ly  at  their  wit8'  end  wliat 
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to  do  to  keep  themselves  from  starving.  If  the  thought  of  Egypt  had  anything  to 
do  wiUi  their  lktlessness  and  inactivity,  it  may  remind  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  sin, 
kthe  memory  of  past  transgressions  having  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  springing  up 
at  unexpected  moments,  line  grim  and  shaggy  lions  in  the  path  ；  if  their  spiritless 
dejection  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Dothnn  tragedy,  it  shows  that  saints  are 
not  neoessarily  a  whit  more  talented  or  fertile  in  expedient  than  their  ungodly 
neighbours,  and  are  frequently  as  helpless  as  the  rest  of  them  in  the  face  of  sudden 
and  overwhelming  calamities.  Grace,  though  it  gives  goodness,  does  not  guarantee 
greatness.  3.  The  parental  exhortation*  Jacob  heard  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt, 
and  forthwith  proposed  that  his  sons  should  undertake  a  journey  thither  to  fetch  a 
supply  for  their  necessities,  at  the  same  time  prefacing  his  sound  advice  with  a  word 
of  brisk  reproof  at  their  want  of  push  in  the  face  of  news  so  full  of  comfort  and  hoi>e 
as  that  grain  might  be  had  for  tne  purchase.  Jacob  clearly  discerned  that,  while  it 
was  right  in  them  to  look  to  God  for  help  in  itteir  distress,  it  was  also  expected  of 
them  by  God  that  they  should  help  themselves.   Although  God  promises  to  give  his 

Eeople  bread,  he  does  not  undertake  to  relieve  them  of  all  trouble  in  the  matter.  If 
e  provides  dorn  in  Egypt,  he  expects  men  to  go  for  it  ；  and  it  is  a  mark  of  sound 
sense,  if  it  is  not  a  sign  of  grace,  when  men  are  able  to  detect  in  Egypt  providential 
supplies  for. their  necessities.  4.  The  important  mission.  Concerning  wnich  may  be 
noticed ~ (1)  The  number  of  the  travellers :  Joseph's  ten  brethren.  Whether  it  was 
for  safety  to  themselves,  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  household  to  enable  them  to 
return  with  larger  supplies,  it  was  clearly  a  wise  providential  arrangement  that  the 
ten  brethren  who  bad  sinned  against  the  son  of  Rachel  should  go  down  to  Egypt, 
(2)  The  destination  of  the  travellers :  Egypt.  In  all  probability  Egypt  was  the  last 
place  that  they  would  ever  have  thought  of  going  to.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  they 
nad  quite  forgotten  Joseph.  Whether  or  not  they  suspected  that  Joseph  might  yet 
be  alive,  they  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  Egypt  as  a  slave.  And  now  they  were 
themselves  upon  the  way  to  the  scene  of  Joseph's  captivity.  If  Joseph's  brethren 
were  thoughtful  men  at  all,  they  must  have  had  their  reflections  by  tne  way.  (3) 
The  object  of  the  travellers :  to  buy  com.  This  at  least  was  a  lawful  and  an  honour- 
able purpose,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  some  of  their  previous  adventures. 
But  God's  people,  whether  they  abide  in  Canaan  or  go  to  Egypt,  should  follow  peace 
with,  and  provide  things  lionest  in  the  sight  of,  all  men.  5.  The  paternal  reserva- 
tion. (l  But  Benjamin,  Joseph's  brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren."  If 
Jacob，s  reason  for  detaining  Benjamin  was  anxiety  for  himself,  who  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  afraid  to  lose  the  lad  who  served  him  as  the  son  of  bis  old  age,  it  may 
remind  us  of  the  feebleness  and  helplessness  of  age,  and  of  the  duty  of  the. young  to 
comfort  and  assist  the  old.  If  it  was  anxiety  for  Benjamin,  whom  he  feared  to 
expose  to  the  fate  of  Joseph,  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  tne  tenderness  and  strength 
of  a  father's  love,  and  may  well  suggest  the  duty  of  rewarding  that  love  with  true 
filial  affection.  If  it  was  anxiety  for  his  ten  sons,  lest  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  they 
should  repeat  the  crime  which  they  had  perpetrated  against  Joseph,  it  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  others,  even  of  those  wno  have  the  most 
disposition  to  judge  us  with  charity,,  unfavourable  impressions  concerning  ourselves 
when  once  they  have  been  formed.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  change 
had  passed  upon  the  characters  of  Joseph's  brethren  since  the  dark  deed  at  Dothan. 
Yet  the  old  man  was  afraid  to  trust  them.  If  once  by  our  wickedness  we  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  our  fellow-men,  these  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  in  future  they  fail  to 
trust  our  integrity  and  honour. 

II.  Thb  interview  with  the  govebnob  (vera.  6 ― 26).  1.  Humble  homage  to 
the  governor.  Arriving  in  Egypt,  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  viceroy,  and  they  "  bowed  down  before  him  with  their  faces. n  Sach 
respectful  behaviour  was  due  to  the  majesty  of  him  in  whose  presence  they  stood 
(Rom.  xiii.  7),  and  was  admirably  fitted  to  the  character  in  which  they  came.  Thev 
who  have  a  suit  to  press,  at  an  earthly  or  a  heavenly  throne,  should  be  "  clothed  with 
humility."  2.  Non-recognition  of  tne  gauernor.  The  moment  Joseph  looked  upon 
the  Hebrew  strangers  he  knew  them  to  1>e  bis  brethren.  But  they  entirely  failed  to 
discern  him  ；  because  (1)  he  spoke  like  a  foreigner "  on  interpreter  was  between 
them;" (2)  he  dressed  like  an  Egyptian ― he  wore  a  garment  of  byssas,  like  an 
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Egyptian  priest  (ch.  zlL  42)  ；  (3)  be  swore  like  a  courtier ^ "  By  the  life  of  iPharaob," 
which  certainly  his  brethren  knew  was  not  the  lanfuage  of  Canaan.  Yet,  if  tiiey 
had  been  as  anxious  to  see  their  lost  brother  as  he  had  been  to  see  them  (it  is  just 
possible  Joseph  may  have  been  on  the  outlook  for  his  brethren,  expecting  them  to 
arrive  with  every  caravan  that  came  from  Canaan),  not  even  tiiese  disguises  would 
have  concealed  his  identity.  3.  Harsh  treatment  by  the  governor.  (1)  The  nature 
of  it.  He  spoke  to  them  roughly,  he  questioned  them  straitiy,  he  accused  them 
directly,  he  proved  them  severely,  he  imprisoned  them  closely.  (2)  The  reason  of 
it.  Scarcely  revenge  ；  ostensibly  to  test  their  sincerity  ；  but  really  to  conceal  hia 
own  identity,  in  owler  to  secure  time  for  thought  how  to  act,  and,  if  possible,  to 

Senetrate  into  their  characters.  (3)  The  mitigation  of  it.  At  the  end  of  tbree 
ays  he  somewhat  relaxed  his  proposition,  asking  them  to  leave  only  one  of  their 
brethren  instead  of  nine,  viz.,  Simeon,  whom  he  took  aod  bound  before  their  eyes. 
4.  Bitter  grief  before  the  governor.  (1)  The  remembrance  of  their  sin.  As  a  result 
of  their  rougn  handling  by  tiie  Egyptian  vizier,  they  be^an  to  think  of  Joseph  and 
their  early  sin  against  him,  which  almost  every  step  in  their  present  experience 
vividly  recalled.  It  is  good  when  affliction  brings  sin  to  mind.  (2^  The  confession 
of  their  guilt.  "We  are  verily  guilty  .concerning  our  brother."  It  is  better  when 
tribulation  leads  to  an  acknowledgment  of  ill  desert  (3)  The  recognition  of  tiieir 
punishment.  They  saw  the  hand  of  God  pursuing  them  for  their  wickedness,  and 
requiting  them,  as  they  imagined,  for  Joseph's  blood.  It  is  best  when  God's  retribu- 
tive dispensations  make  the  soul  sensitive  and  humble.  5.  Unexpected  kindness 
from  the  governor.  Though  he  did  not  depart  from  his  original  demand  that  they 
should  bring  down  Benjamin,  and  though  he  insisted  on  retaining  Simeon  as  a  hostage 
for  their  obedience,  he  yet  granted  their  request  for  corn,  and,  unknown  to  them  as 
yet,  caused  their  money  to  be  restored  to  their  sacks.  So  Christ  often  deals  with 
penitents  ；  first  blows  and  bufEetings,  then  benefits  and  blessings. 

III.  The  return  to  Canaan  (vers.  26—38).  1.  The  startling  discovery.  Rest- 
ing for  the  night  at  a  wayside  khan,  or  lodging-place,  one  of  the  brethren,  having 
had  occasion  to  give  his  beast  a  little  provender,  opened  out  his  sack,  and  lo  I  the 


silver  money  he  had  paid  for  his  corn  was  in  its  mouth.  The  same  discovery  was 
made  by  the  rest  on  reaching  Hebron.  The  instruction  which  Joseph  gave  hia 
steward  had  not  been  heard  by  them,  and  they  had  penetration  to  see  now  the  cir- 


cumstance might  be  turned  to  their  disadvantage.  They  were  innocent  of  any 
crime  in  this  matter  ；  but  how  were  they  to  explain  it  to  the  austere  and  impenetrable 
man  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  ？  "  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 
us  all."  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  in  this  connection  is  that  they  had  piety 
enough  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  untoward  affair.  2.  The  faithful  report.  On 
arriving  at  Hebron,  they  related  to  their  father  Jacob  all  that  had  befallen  them  in 
Egypt,  beginning  with  the  rough  reception  they  had  gotten  from  the  governor,  and 
ending  with  the  startling  discovery  they  had  just  maae  ；  in  all  which  there  was  at 
least  a  symptom  of  improvement  in  the  characters  of  those  ten  brethren.  Here  was 
none  of  the  concealment  and  lying  that  marked  them  at  an  earlier  stage  in  their 
history,  as  when  they  palmed  off  upon  their  aged  parent  the  clever  story  of  the  wild 
beast  and  the  bloody  coat  to  account  for  Joseph  s  disappearance.  They  presented 
themselves  as  before  without  their  brother,  but  this  time  they  told  the  truth :  Simeon 
was  a  hostage  in  Egypt  for  the  bringing  down  of  Benjamin.  3.  The  parental  sorrow. 
In  the  anguish  of  the  moment  Jacob  committed  three  mistakes,  (lj  About  hia  sods 
who  had  returned  from  Egypt,  whom  he  was  manifestly  blaming  for  the  loss  both  of 
Simeon  and  Joseph, -"" "Me  y©  are  bereaving," ― which  should  lead  us  to  beware  of 
passing  hasty  judgments  upon  the  characters  of  others,  of  those  even  whom  we  \ 
think  we  know  best.    (2)  About  the  two  who  were  detained  in 


(2)  About  the  two  who  were  detained  in  Egypt,  Joseph  and 
Simeon,  the  first  of  whom  he  thought  he  knew  was  already  dead,  and  the  second  of 
whom  he  feared  had  shared  the  same  fate  ；  whereas  Joseph  was  in  honour  in  Egypt, 
and  Simeon  was  only  languisliing  in  temporary  confinement.  (3)  About  himself 
and  Benjamin,  that  their  separation  would  but  be  the  beginning  of  sorrow  for  them 
both,  whereas  it  was  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  to  happiness  and  honour.  So 
God，s  providences  are  often  misinterpreted  by  his  saints.  Contrast  with  Jacob's 
exclamation  that  of  Paul  in  Bom.  viii.  28.   4.  The  JUial  security.    Beaben  offers  to 
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undertake  the  charge  of  Benjamin,  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  safe-conduot  to 
Egypt  and  back  again,  and  in  so  far  the  act  of  Reuben  was  generous  and  kindly 
towards  both  Jacob  and  Benjamin  ；  but  his  proposal  that  Jacob  should  elav  two  of 
his  sons  if  he  failed  to  deliver  Benjamin  was  rash,  unnatural,  and  sinful,  and  accord- 
ingly was  at  once  rejected  by  the  patriarch. 

See  in  this  interesting  narrative 1.  The  fact  of  an  overruling  providence,  exem- 
plified in  God's  bringing  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt.  2.  The  strength  of  human 
affection,  illustrated  by  Joseph's  emotion  in  presence  of  his  brethren,  and  Jacobs 
pathetic  fondness  for  Benjamin.  3.  The  power  of  a  guilty  conscience,  exhibited 
in  the  mutual  recriminations  of  the  brethren  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  Joseph. 
4.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  discipline  of  life,  as  portrayed  in  the  good  effects 
produced  by  Joseph's  ron^h  handling  of  his  brethren.  5.  The  short-sightedness  of 
sense  and  reason,  as  seen  id  Jacob's  lamentation,  "  All  these  things  are  against  me," 
while,  on  the  contrary,  all  things  were  working  together  for  his  good. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Cb.  xlii. ― GocPs  trials  of  his  people.  The  trial  of  Joseph  is  over.  Now  comes  the 
trial  of  his  brethren  and  of  Jacob.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work  in  all  their  heart 핫 
True  men  they  were  and  yet  sinful  men.  Before  they  can  be  made  partakers  of  the 
blessing  of  Joseph  they  must  pass  through  the  fire.  He  who  is  appointed  minister 
of  grace  to  thetn  is  the  instrument  of  their  trials.  Notice 

I.  The  trial  is  one  of  consciencb*  ' *  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother. " 
"  His  blood  is  required."  Face  to  face  with  one  whom  they  supposed  to  be  a  heathen 
man,  they  are  reproved.  They  have  to  tell  facts  which  smite  them  with  inward 
reproach. 

II.  The  trial  is  one  of  hbabt.  To  leave  Simeon  behind,  to  be  afraid  both  for  him 
and  for  themselves  and  for  Benjamin.  To  be  keenly  perplexed  and  agonised  for 
their  old  father.  To  be  deeply  wounded  in  the  remembrance  of  their  brother 
Joseph's  anguish  of  soul  and  helpless  cries  for  pity. 

IIL  The  trial  is  one  of  faith.  "  What  is  this  that  God  hath  done  unto  us?"  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  roughness,  and  the  fear,  and  the  trouble  there  is  still  the  feeling 
that  they  are  being  dealt  with  in  some  mysterious  way  by  God  himself,  and  there  is 
a  mingling  of  faith  with  their  fear.  Reuben  again  represents  the  better  element  in 
their  character,  and  as  they  follow  him  they  are  led  into  peace.  Joseph's  smile  is 
the  smile  of  the  loving  heart  which  sometimes  dissembles  that  it  may  reveal  itself 
the  more  fully  when  the  opportunity  comes.  He  wept  behind  their  backs.  He  was 
hiding  the  in  tensest  love  and  the  most  abundant  forgiveness  and  pitifulness,  while 
he  appeared  to  be  a  rough  enemy.  Still  there  were  signs  mingl^  with  the  harsh 
treatment  that  it  was  not  all  harsh.  The  sacks  were  filled  with  corn,  and  the  money 
was  returned.  A  deeper  faith  would  have  penetrated  the  secret  But  those  that 
have  to  be  led  from  the  feeble  faith  to  the  strong,  have  to  be  tried  with  appearances 
that  seem,  as  Jacob  said, "  all  aaainst^  them.  How  often  the  believer  says,  "All  theue 
things  are  against  me,"  when  he  is  already  close  upon  that  veiy  stream  of  events 
which  will  carry  him  out  of  his  distress  into  the  midst  of  plenty,  peace,  and  the  joy 
of  a  healed  heart  in  its  recovered  blessedness.  Jacob  poured  out  his  natural  fears 
and  complaints,  yet  how  little  they  were  founded  on  truth.  The  son  for  whom  he 
mourned  yet  lived  and  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  gray  hairs  went  to  the  grave  in 
peace. ― R. 

Vers.  1,  2. ― Man's  want  and  GocTs  provision.  The  famine  was  part  of  God's 
plan  to  carry  out  his  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  13, 14).  But  it  is  not  merely  a 
fact  in  the  historical  preparation  for  what  he  was  bringing  to  pass  ；  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  leading  on  to  Cfarist.  We  must  look  upon  it  as  part  of  a  series  of 
types  foreshadowing  gospel  truths.  The  famine  was  a  step  towards  the  promised 
possession,  and  has  its  counterpart  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  spirit.  It  represents  the 
spiritual  want  of  man  ；  conviction  of  sin  ^John  xvi.  8  ；  cf.  Kom.  vii.  9),  le%ding  to 
know  the  power  of  Christ* 8  work  (Matt  xviii.  11). 

I.  The  first  step  is  consciousness  of  famine  ；  that  a  man's  life  is  more  than  meat ; 
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more  than  a  supply  of  bodily  wants.  It  is  realising  that  he  has  wants  beyond  the 
preeent  life  ；  that  in  living  for  time  he  has  been  following  a  shadow.  This  know- 
ledge is  not  natural  to  us.  Bodily  hunger  soon  makes  itselt  felt,  but  the  soul's  need 
does  not  ；  and  until  it  n  known,  the  man  may  be  "  poor  and  bluid  and  naked,"  and 
yet  suppose  that  he  is  "  rich  and  increased  with  goods." 

II.  We  cannot  or  ourselves  supply  that  want.  Gradually  we  learn  how  ！ 
it  is.  We  want  to  still  the  accusing  voice  of  conscience  ；  to  find  a  plea  that  i 
avail  in  judgment  ；  to  see  clearly  the  way  of  life  that  we  may  not  err  therein.  ᅳ 
vain  we  look  one  on  another,  seeking  comfort  in  the  good  opinion  of  men,  in  their 
testimony  to  our  upright  life.  In  vain  w©  try  to  satisfy  ourselves,  by  promises  to 
do  better,  or  by  offerings  of  our  substance  or  of  our  work.  In  vain  is  it  to  seek  rest 
in  unbelief,  or  in  the  persuasion  that  in  some  way  all  will  be  right  The  soul  cannot 
thus  find  peace.  There  ia  a  voice  which  at  times  will  make  itself  heard ― "  aU  have 
sinned1' ~ thou  hast  sinned. 

III.  God  has  provided  bbbad.  "I  have  heard  that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt "  (cf. 
Rom.  x.  18)，  answers  to  the  gospel  telling  of  the  bread  of  life.  As  to  this  we  mark ― 
1.  It  was  provided  before  the  want  arose  (1  Pet.  i.  20  ；  Rev.  adii.  8).  The  gospel 
tells  us  ot  what  has  already  been  done,  not  of  a  gift  to  come  into  existence  on 
certain  conditions.  The  ransom  of  our  souls  has  been  paid.  We  have  to  believe 
and  take  (Rev.  xxii.  17).  2.  How  faith  works.  They  must  go  for  that  food  which 
was  ready  for  them.  To  take  the  bread  of  life  must  be  a  real  earnest  act,  not  a 
listless  assent.  The  manna  which  was  to  be  gathered,  the  brazen  serpent  to  which 
the  sick  were  to  look,  the  command  to  the  impotent  "  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  uk! 
walk,'1  all  show  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  wish,  there  mast  be  the  effort  of 
faith  (cf.  1  Thess.  i.  3).  This  is  a  law  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  As  natural  laws 
regulate  results  within  their  domain,  so  spiritual  results  must  be  sought  in  accord* 
ance  with  spiritual  laws.  3.  It  is  cur  Brother  who  has  made  provision  for  ua.  This 
is  our  confidence.  He  waits  to  reveal  himself  when  in  humility  and  emptiness  we 
come  to  him,  and  to  give  us  plenty  (1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22). ― M« 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Vers.  1,  2.— And  the  fiuidne  was  sore 

QiteTally,  vm»  heavy)  in  the  land  («?.  of 
Canaan).  And  it  came  to  vaM  (how  long 
after  the  return  of  Joseph's  brethren  cannot 
be  determined,  as  the  quantity  of  grain  they 
brou^it  or  the  number  that  partook  of  it 
cannot  poniUy  be  estimated  ；  but  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  several  months  had 
elapsed  since  their  arrival  at  Hebron),  when 
---  -literaUy,  hadfinUhedto 

'    "Jercerus,  Bush),  but 
v  9  eorn  which  they 

had  brought  out  of  Egjpt,— it  is  probable 
that  only  Jacob's  family  partook  of  the  Egypt- 
ian com,  the  slaves  supporting  themselves 
on  roots,  vegetables,  and  milk  (Calvin,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Gerlach)  —  their  father  Mid  onto 
them,  Go  affaint  huj  m  a  little  food.  What 
they  could  buy  would  be  little  in  proportion 
to  their  needs. 


EXPOSITION. 

Shechen 
could  i 
dom9 : 


itreat 

rejected>  and  Levi,  who  followed  Reuben  and 
Simeon  in  respect  of  ace,  had  forfeited  his 
father's  confidence  thongn  his  treachery  to  the 


(Kefl,  Murphy)  ；  or  becau 
to  his  father  with  greater  : 
ng  a  freer  conscience  tnan  the  】 
(Lange)  ；  or  because  he  was  a  n  ^ 
of  greater  prudence  and  ability  than  the 
(Lawson),  if  indeed  the  suggestion  is  not 
correct  that  they  all  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  &ther,  though  Jndah*8  eloquence  alone 
is  recorded  (Calvin)  ―  tho  man  (i,  e.  the 
131 ᅳ "ᅳ  viceroy)  did  solemnly  protMt 
_  protesting  did  protest,  L  e.  did 
earnestly  protest)  nnto  us,  faying, ― with  an 
oath  wlucn  is  not  here  repeated  (di.  xlii.  15) 
―  Ye  shall  not  see  my  &oe,  except  your 
brother  be  with  yon. 

Vers.  4,  5.— If  thou  wilt  send— literally, 
if  thou  art  sending,  L  e.  if  thou  art  agreeable 
to  send  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  42,  49;  Jur  * 
our  brother  with  us.  we  ^Hll 


PX,  not  being,  including  the  substantive  reTb, 
and  being  conjoined  with  a  participle  for  the 
finite  verb),  we  will  not  go  down :  for  the  mam. 
8aid  nnto  ns,  Ye  shall  not  see  my  fitee,  exeept 
your  brother  be  with  yon.  Judah's  peremp> 
tory  language  receives  sufficient  justification 
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from  the  fact  that  he  believed  the  E^jrptian 
ffovemor  to  be  in  thorough  earnest  when  he 
declared  that  without  Benjamin  they  should 
sue  a  second  time  in  vain. 

Ver.  6.— And  Israel  Mid, ᅳ this  is  the 
second  time  that  Jacob  is  so  designated  in  the 
histoiy  of  Joseph,  the  first  time  being  in  ch. 
xxzvii.,  which  recites  the  sad  account  of 
Joseph's  disappearance  from  the  &mily  circle. 
The  recurrence  of  what  may  eventaally  prove 
another  breach  in  the  theocratic  family  is 
probably  the  circumstance  that  revives  the 
name  Israel,  which  besides  seems  to  prevail 
throughout  the  chapter  (vide  vera.  8,  11) ― 
Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me,  as  to  tell 
tho  man  whether  ye  hftd  yet  a  brother! ~ 
rally,  wh 


yet  to  you  a  brother  (sc. 


Ute] 


there  was). 

Ver.  7. ~~ And  they  said,  The  man  atkdd 
us  straitly  of  our  state,  and  of  our  kindred, 
saying,  Is  your  father  yet  aliyel  have 
another  brother  t  Though  not  appearing  in 
the  preceding  narrative  of  the  historian  (ch. 
xlii.  13,  32),  it  must  yet  be  held  as  accurate 
that  the  information  given  to  Joseph  about 
Jacob  and  Benjamin  was  supplied  in  answer  to 
direct  inquiries,  since  Jadab.  afterwards  gives 
the  same  account  of  it  (ch.  xliv.  19)  when 
pleading  before  Joseph  in  behalf  of  Benjamin. 
And  we  told  him  aooording  to  the  tenor  of 
these  wordi ~ literally,  according  to  these 
wards,  i.  e.  either  in  conformity  to  his  ques- 
tions (Ainsworth,  Rosenmiiller,  Keil),  kard 
rijv  iiripwrifcrfv  ravrtjv  (lS.X.)tjuxta  idquod 
fuerat  seiscitattu  (Vulgate),  or  like  tnose 
words  we  have  told  thee  (Ealisch).  Could  we 
certainly  know  (literally,  knowing  could  we 
know)  that  he  would  wy.  Bring  your  brother 
down. 

Vers.  8— 10.— And  Jndah  said  onto  Israel 
hii  fother,  Send  the  lad  with  me  (Beiyamin, 
though  styled  a  lad,  must  have  been  at  this 
time  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age),  and  we 
will  ante  and  go  ；  that  we  may  (literally,  and 
toe  shall)  live,  and  not  die,  both  we,  and  fhon, 
and  alio  our  little  onei.  I  will  be  rarety 
for  him  (the  verb  conveys  the  idea  of  chang- 
ing places  with  another)  ；  of  my  hand  thalt 
thou  require  him  (vide  ch.  ix.  5):  if  I  bring 
him  not  onto  thee,  and  set  him  before  thee, 
~ the  words  are  even  more  emphatic  than 
those  of  Reuben  (ch.  xlii.  37>— then  let  me 
bear  the  blame  for  ever  ―  literally,  and  I 
shall  be  a  tinner  (i  e.  liable  to  punishment 
as  a  sinner)  against  thee  all  the  days  (sc.  of 
my  life).  The  thought  is  elliptical  Judah 
means  that  if  he  does  not  return  with  Ben- 
jamin he  shall  both  have  failed  in  his  promise 
and  be  guilty  of  a  dire  transgression  against 
his  father  (cf.  1  Kings  i.  21).  For  except  we 
had  lingered,  rarely  now  we  had  returned 
this  seeond  time ~~ literally,  these  two  times. 
The  nobility  of  character  which  shines  out  so 
conspicaoasly  in  Jadah's  langaage  is  after- 


wards signally  illustrated  in  his  pathetic 
pleading  before  Joseph,  and  goes  far  to  count* 
enance  the  suggestion  that  a  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  his  inner  life  since  the 
incidents  recorded  of  him  in  chs.  xzxvii  and 
zxxviii. 

Ver.  11.— And  their  fikther  Israel  said 
nnto  them,  If  it  must  be  so  now  (literally, 
if  80  now),  do  this  ；  take  of  the  best  frniti 

in  the  land  (literally,  o  f  the  song  of  the  land, 
i.  e.  of  its  choicest  and  most  praised  produc- 
tions) in  your  Tessels,  and  carry  down  the 
man  a  present  That  Jacob  could  propose  to 
send  a  nandsome  present  of  rich  fruits  to  the 
Egyptian  viceroy  has  been  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  prevalence  of  a  famine  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  for  over  two  or  three  years 
(Bohkn)  ；  but  (1)  the  failure  of  the  cereal 
crops  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  like 
absence  of  fruit,  and  (2)  it  does  not  follow 
that,  Uiou^h  Jacob  selected  the  under-men- 
tioned articles  for  his 


   gift,  they  existed  in 

abundance,  while  (3)  if  tne  fruit  harvest  was 
small,  an  offering  such  as  is  here  described 
would  only  be  all  the  more  luxuriant  and 


valuable  on  that  account  (Kurtz,  Ealisch). 
A  little  balm, ~~ balsam  (viae  ch.  xxxviL  25) 
~~ and  a  little  honey, ~~ ^3?,  grape  honey, 
called  by  the  Arabians  dibs,  and  the  Persians 
dushab,  was  prepared  by  boiling  down  most 
or  new  wine  to  a  third  or  half ;  nence  called 
by  the  Greeks  e^/ijua,  and  bjr  the  Romans 
,  defrutum.  It  is  still  imported  into 
jt  from  the  district  of  Hebron.    That  it 

 not  the  honey  of  bees,  fii\t  (LXX.)i  숄 nel 

(Vulgate),  is  rendered  probable  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Egypt  abounds  in  this  excel- 
lent production  of  nature  (vide  Michaelis, 
'SuppL/  p.  391)— spiees,  and  myrrh  (vide 
ch.  xxxvii.  25),  nuts, ᅳ D^^,  an  oblong 


species  of  nut,  so  called  from  its  being  flat  on 
•  •      "  "  allying  out  on  the  other  (the 
of  Linn»tr、  1 — 1  — ••，— 


one  side  and  bellying  out  on  the 
pistacia  vera  of  Linnseufl),  having  an  oily 
kernel  which  is  most  palatable  to  Orientals 
(vide  Ealisch  in  loco)—vnA  almonds.  The 
or  almond  tree,  so  called  because  of  all 
trees  it  is  the  first  to  arouse  from  the  sleep  of 
winter,  the  root  being  IJp'f  ^°  쑈°  sleepless, 
inios),  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
_jnous  in  Egypt,  while  it  flourishes  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  (Ealisch). 

Ver.  HAnd  take  double  money  (literally, 
money  of  a  second,  i.  e.  of  the  same,  amount; 
not  twice  as  much  as  the  first  time,  but  simply 
as  much  as  the  first  time)  in  jour  hand; 
and  the  money  that  was  brought  again  (or 
returned)  in  the  month  of  your  faoks,  oanry 
it  again  in  your  band  ；  peradventore  it  was 
•  ;ht  (literally,  a  something  caused  to 
mistake,  from  a  root  signifying  to 

goastray). 

Vera,  18,  14.— Take  alio  jovr  brothmr, 
112 
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»,  go  again  unto  tkt  man:  and  Ood 
ghtj ― £1  Shaddai,  the  covenant  God  of 
Abranam  (ch.  xvii.  1),  and  of  Jacob  himself 
(oh.  xxxv.  11) ~ gire  you  meroy  (literally. 

<els9  hence  very  tender  affection,  the  inward 
r__ta  being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  emo- 
tions) before  tlie  man,  tliat  he  mtj  send 
away— literally,  and  he  shall  send  wUh  you 
(Kalisch),  or  for  you  (Keil) ~ your  other 
brother,  and  Benjamin.  If  I  be  bereay«d  of 
my  children,  I  am  bereaTed— literally,  and  I， 
if  I  cm  bereaved,  I  am  bereaved,  an  expression 
of  the  patriarch's  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will  (ct,  2  Kings  vii  4  ；  Esther  iy.  16). 

Ver.  15.— And  the  men  took  thmt  preiant 
(which  Jacob  had  specified),  and  they  took 
double  monej  (literally,  a  doubling  of  the 
money,  L  e.  the  first  money,  and  as  .much 
affain  for  the  new  purchase;  the  phrase  is 
different  from  that  used  in  ver.  12,  though 
the  words  are  the  same)  in  their  hand,  and 
Benjamin  (sc.  they  tookwith  them)  ；  and  rote 


'and  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  itood 
fore  Joieph  (i.  e.  in  the  corn-marketV. 

Ver.  16.— And  when  (literally,  ana)  Joieph. 
iew  Beigamin  with  them,  he  (literally,  and 
he)  Mid  to  the  ruler  of  Id!  honie,— literally, 
to  him  who  was  over  his  hotue,  i.  e.  tne 
steward  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  2  ；  zxxiz.  4  ；  xliv.  1) 
>~ Bring  these  men  home  (t.  e,  conduct  these 
men  to  my  house,  which  was  probably  at 
some  distance),  and  ilay,— literally,  slay  a 
slaughter.  The  assertion  that  the  narrator 
is  here  guilty  of  an  inaccaracj  in  represent- 
ing Joseph  as  having  animal  food  prepared 
for  himself  and  his  guests  (Bohlen)  is  refuted 
by  Herodotus  (iL  87,  40)  and  by  Wilkinson 
(^Ancient  Egyptians,'  vol  iL  ch.  vii  pp. 
22,  23,  ed.  1878),  who  says  that  "beef  and 
goose  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the 
animal  food  throughout  Egypt,  and  that 
according  to  the  sculptures  "a  consider- 
able quantity  of  meat  was  served  up  at  those 
Tepasto  to  which  strangers  were  invited." 
"Though  there  was  scarcely  an  animal 
which  was  not  held  sacred  in  some  province, 
there  was,  perhaps  with  the  only  exception 
of  the  cow,  none  which  was  not  killed  and 
eaten  in  oUier  parts  of  the  land "  (Kalisch) 
—and  make  ready;  for  these  men  shall 
^ine  with  me  at  noon ― literally,  at  the 
double  lights  (D^ny),  L  e.  at  mid-day,  the 
time  of  greatest  splendour. 

Vers.  17, 18.— And  tlie  man  did  aa  Joseph 
bade  ；  and  the  man  brought  the  men  into 
Joteph'i  home.  And  tlie  men  were  afraid, 
beosofe  they  were  brought  into  Joieph'i 
houe.  "A  more  natural  picture  of  the 
conduct  of  men  from  the  country,  when 
taken  into  the  house  of  a  sajperior,  cannot 
be  drawn.  When  they  are  told  to  go  inside 
they  at  once  suspect  that  they  are  about  to 
be  punished  or  confined  "  (Roberts'  'Oriental 
illustrations,'  p.  49).   And  they  Mid  (sc.  to 


themselves),  Beeanse  of  the 
wti  returned  in  ovr  taeks  at  tlie  i 
are  we  brought  in  ；  that  lie  may  m 
•iim  affainit  oi, ~ literally,  that  he  may  rctt 
himte{f  upon  us  (ct  Job  xzx.  14  ；  Pa.  xziL 
8  ；  xxxvii  5  ；  Prov.  xvi  3).  "  To  my  a 
man  rolls  himself  upon  another  is  tha 
Eastern  way  of  saving  he  fidls  upon  him  •• 
(Roberts'  'Oriental  flhwtrationa 그  p.  49)— 
and  fall  upon  uf  and  tak»  u  far  bondmen, 
and  onr  aatei.  The  brethren  of  Joseph 
were  clearly  apprehensive  of  some  serioiu 
stratagem  to  deprive  them  of  liberty. 

Vera.  19—22.— And  thaj  eama  near  to 
the  fteward  of  Jofeph'f  house  (litcndly,  the 
man  who  was  over  Joseph's  house),  aad 
they  oommuned  (or  spake)  with  him  at  the 
door  of  tlie  heme  (t.  e.  before  they  entered), 
and  Mid,  0  dr,— literally,  Pray,  my  lord; 
$t6fit9a  Kvpa  (LXX.) ~~ we  came  indeed  down 
at  the  first  time  to  buj  food:  and  it  earns 
to  pan,  when  we  oame  to  the  inn,— or  halt* 
ing-place  (vide  ch.  xlii.  27) ~< tliat  we  opened 
our  taeks, ~~ this  was  not  strictly  accniate,  as 
only  one  sack  had  been  opened  at  the  way- 
side khan,  while  the  othen  were  not  examined 
till  they  had  reached  home;  though,  as  an 
explanation  of  the  difficulty,  it  has  been 
suggested  (vide  Eeil's  '  Introduction/  yoL  L 
p.  109,  note  by  Prof.  Douglas)  that  all  the 
sacks  may  have  been,  ana  probably  weie, 
opened  at  the  inn,  but  that  only  one  man 
found  his  money  in  his  sack's  mouth,  as  the 
next  clause  explains  ᅳ  and,  behold,  every 
maa'i  money  was  in  the  mouth,  of  hit  tack, 
― literally,  a  mtm*$  money  in  the  mcutk 
his  sack,  i  e.  one  of  them  found  his  money 
there,  while  the  others  discovered  their 
money,  which  was  not ' 1  in  the  sack's  month/' 
but  "in  the  sack"  (ch.  xlii  35),  only  on 


emptying  their  sacks  at  home ~ ov  _ 
in  ftdl  w^ght  (literally,  according  to  ii$ 
weight)  ：  and  we  haTe  brought  it 
our  hand.  And  other  money  (i.  e.  the 
ulver  of  ver.  12)  hare  we  broi  " 
onr  hands  to  buy  food 
put  onr  money  in  onr  taeki. 

Ver.  23.— And  he  Mid,  Peaee  be  to  yom, 
fMur  not:  your  Ood  (Elohim),  and  tha  Ood 
of  your  fitUier, ~~ an  indication  that  Joseph's 
steward  had  been  taught  to  fear  and  trust 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  (Wordsworth, 
Murphy) hath  giren  yon  treatnre  in  yoor 
taeln:  I  lisd  yonr  money  (literally,  yxncr 
money  came  to  ine).  And  he  brought 
Simeon  out  onto  them. 

Ver.  24. ― And  tlie  man  (Joseph's  steward) 
brought  the  men  into  Joieph^i  house,  and 
fare  them  wator,  and  they  wmthed  their 
feet  (cf.  ch.  xviu.  4  ；  xxiv.  82);  and 
gare  their  anei  provender. 

Ver.  25.— And  they  made  ready  the  pre* 
tent  agaixist  Joieph.  eame  at  aooa:  for 
they  heard  tliat  tktj  fhonld  eat  \/tmA 
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there.  This  must  haye  been  comnmnicated 
to  them  after  they  had  entered  Joseph's 
palace,  since  they  had  obviously  not  learnt  it 
upon  the  way  thither  (vide  supra,  ver.  18). 

Ver.  26.— And  when  Joieph.  came  home 
(after  the  despatch  of  public  onsiness),  they 
brought  him  tlie  pment  whioh  was  in 
their  liand  (vide  ver.  llj  into  the  home, 
and  bewed  themielTet  to  him  to  the  earth. 
Thus  they  fulfilled  the  dream  of  the  sheaves 
(ch.  xxx vii.  7  ；  cf.  ch.  xviii.  2  ；  xiz.  1). 

Ver.  27.— And  he  aaked  them  of  their 
weUue  (literally,  and' laid,  Is  your 

father  well  (literally,  Is  there  peace  to  your 
father  f)、  the  old  man  of  whom  jb  ipake  1 
Is  he  jtt  alire  1 

Ver.  28.— And  they  answered,  Thy  ter- 
rant  oar  father  is  hi  good  health,  he  is 
yet  alire.  And  they  bowed  down  their 
heads,  and  made  obeifanee. 

Ver.  29. ~ And  he  (*.  e,  Joseph)  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  law  liii  brother  Benjamin, 
bii  mother1!  ion,  and  Mid,  Is  this  your 
younger  brother,  of  whom  jt  i^ake  onto 
me  1  And  he  Mdd  (without  waiting  for  an 
answer),  Ood  be  graeiou  onto  thee,  mj 
■on.  The  tenderness  of  this  language  was 
much  fitted  to  encourage  the  brethren. 

Ver.  80. ~~ And  Joseph  made  liaste;  fbr 
hii  bowelf  did  yearn  piterally,  were  become 
ing  warm,  from  intensity  of  love)  upon  Mi 
brother :  and  he  fought  where  to  weep  ； ― 
the  second  occasion  on  which  Joseph  is 
represented  as  overcome  by  the  strength  of 
his  inward  emotion,  the  first  having  been 
when  his  brethren  were  speaking  about  their 
cruelty  towards  himself  (ch.  xBi.  24) ~~ and 
he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept  there. 

Ver.  81.— And  he  washed  Id!  fM6  (an 
indication  of  the  violence  of  his  weeping), 
and  went  out  (from  his  chamber),  and  re- 
frained himielf  (keeping  his  tears  in  check), 
and  Mid,  Set  on  bread— «n  expression  used 
at  the  present  day  in  Egjrpt  for  bringing 
dinner  (Wilkinson,  '  Ancient  Egyptians/ 
■  ii.  p.  41,  od.  1878). 

Ver.  32.— And  they  set  on  for  him  bj 
himielf  and  for  them  by  themielTet,  and 
for  tlie  Egyptians,  whioh  did  eat  with  him, 
by  themielTet.  '*  Joseph  eats  apart  from 
his  brethren,  keeping  strictly  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  ；  and  the  nistory  does  not  omit  to  re- 
mark that  in  this  point  he  adhered  to  the 
custom  of  the  country "  (Havernick,  §  21). 
Beeanie  tkt  Egyptian!  might  not  eat  bread 
with  th»  £brew^  Herodotus  (U.  41) 
affirms  that  the  Egyptians  would  neither  use 


the  knife,  spit,  or  basin  of  i 

lesh.  of  a  clean  cow  if  it  happened 


_  〜  ,  Grecian,  nor 

taste  the  fle""  -  "  -- 
to  be  cut  with  a  Grecian  knife.  For  that  is 
an  abomination  onto  tlie  EsyptiaAS.  The 
reason  for  this  separation  from  foreigners 
being  that  they  dreaded  being  pollat^.  by 
such  as  killed  and  ate  cows,  which  ftTiimftliy 
were  held  in  high  veneration  in  Effl^pt. 

Ver.  33.— And  they  lat  bofore  hun,— that 
the  Egyptians  sat  at  meals  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  representations  on  the  monu- 
in  which  they  are  never  exhibited  as 
tg  on  couches,  but  always  as  seated 
round  a  circular  table  resembling  the  mono- 
podium  of  the  Romans  (vide  Wilkinson, 
'Ancient  Egyptians/  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  41, 
with  Dr.  Birch's  note  ；  Hengstenberg's 
'  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  ch.  i.  p. 
88>— tlia  flrftborn  socording  to  hit  birth- 
right, and  tlie  youngest  aooording  to  his 
youth:  and  the  men  marvelled  one  at  an- 
other~ probably  thinking  that  Joseph  must 
have  been  sapernaturally  enlightencKl  to  dis- 
cover so  exactly  the  ages  of  strangers. 

Ver.  84. ~~ And  he  took  and  sent  (literally, 
and  he  sent)  mesaet ~ maseoth,  from  nasat  to 
take  or  lift  uj>,  i.  e.  things  taken  or  lifted 
up,  hence  portions  or  gifts  (2  Sam.  xL  8)— 
unto  them  from  before  him  (cf.  1  Sam. 
ix.  23).  The  practice  of  thus  honouring 
guests  was  also  observed  among  other  nations 
(vide  *  Iliad,'  viL  821).  But  Benjamin*! 
meM  (or  portion)  wti  Are  timet  to  mueh  aa 
any  of  tlieiri— literally,  exceeded  the  portions 
of  all  of  them  five  hands,  L  e.  five  times. 
Herodotus  (vL  67)  mentions  that  among  the 
Spartans  the  king  received  a  double  portion. 
The  nnuaually  large  portion  assigned  to 
Benjamin  was  designed  as  an  expression  of 
his  strong  fratem^  affection,  and  perhaps 
also  as  a  test  of  his  brethren  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  now  free  from  that  spirit  of  envy 
which  had  prompted  their  former  croelty  to 
him.  And  thaj  drank,  and  were  merry 
with  him ~~ literally,  and  drcmk  largely  toith 
hiiri.  Though  the  verb  sometimes 
signifies  to  drink  .to  the  ftdl  (Haggai  L  6  ； 
Cant.  v.  1),  and  though  intoxication  was  not 
nnosnal  at  Egyptian  entertainments,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  Joseph  or 
brethren   were   inebriated  (Vufga 


ilgate, 


no 
his 

Alford),  or  that  more  is  meant  thui  simply 
that  their  hearts  became  exhilarated  "be- 
cause their  cares  were  dissipated  by  the 
kindness  they  were  receiving,  the  presence 
of  Simeon,  and  the  attention  paid  to  BeigV 
min  "  (MniphyV 


HOMILBTIC8. 

Vers.  1—34.—^  second  visit  qf  Josephs  bre, 

>B，8  HOU8B  AT  HlEBBON  (vers.  1—15).  ― 


Jaoo】 


buy  us  a  little  food."    It  was  necessitate 


ren  to  Egypt  I.  The  sobne  in 
second  journey  proposed.  "  Go 
by  the  long  continuanoe  of  the 
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famine,  and  the  complete  consumption  of  the  eorn  ihej  had 
tbe  prrrioas  occanon.    %  The  §mmd  joMrmtf  agreed  (1) 
Am  expUioed  by  Ja-lab,  tt  w»a  oaekss  to  go  to  Egypt  nnkas 


jAmin,  wuxe  the  g\>'ernor  bid  solemnly  protested  and  sworn  that  - 
abotiid  not  only  not  obtain  a  prain  of  corn,  but  they  riioold  not  even  be  admitted  to 
bi,  preser*ce.  Bat  to  rpeak  of  taking  Benjamin  to  Egypt,  as  Jacob  had  already 
testified,  &nd  now  again  declared,  wu  like  driving  a  poniard  into  the  old  man's 
b«art.  As  be  thinks  of  it  he  can  hardly  forbear  re{Ht>aduiig  kis  stahrait  so 
for  having  heaped  upon  hini  one  more  nnkiodDess  in  even  mentioning  tiie  £act 
Benjamin's  existence.    (2)  The  difficultj  removed.    Skflfullj  the  eloquent  'T  J 

reasons  with  his  aged  sire,  first  pointing  out  that  it  was  only  in  reply  to  ^be  。  

viziers  interrogations  that  tbey  had  referred  to  Benjanun  mt  all,  that,  not  BQ^>ecting 
any  sinister  motives  on  the  part  of  their  noble  quesdoner,  they  bad  never  dreamt 
of  attempting  concealment  or  eranon  in  their  u^wm;  urging  the  imperathre 
neceamtj  for  Benjamin^  going  down  with  them  if  either  they  or  their  little  ones 
were  to  be  kept  from  starvation,  solemnly  en 쫓 aging  to  be  surety  for  the  safe 
conroy  of  the  Moved  youth,  and  lastly  deiicateTj  hinting  that  bat  for  the  delay 
occasioned  by  his  (their  father's)  reluctance  thej  might  have  been  to  Egypt  and 
Wk  since  be  first  spoke  of  their  going.  3.  The  second  jonrnev  prepared  for  (vera. 
11 ― 13).  8lncc  it  was  inevitable  that  Benjamin  mast  go,  Jacob  recommended  them 
along  with  him  to  take  (1)  a  present  in  their  vessels  for  the  great  man  whose  favour 
they  desired  to  secure  ；  (2)  second  m<xieyf  or  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  gndn 
they  wished,  to  show  that  tbey  came  not  as  beggars,  bat  as  buyers;  (3)  the  silver 
that  bad  been  returned  in  their  sacks,  to  prove  that  they  were  honest,  and  regarded 
tbe  matter  simply  as  an  oversight.  It  is  well  always  to  put  the  beet  construction  on 
a  dubious  matter,  and  in  particular  to  let  not  our  good  oe  evil  spoken  oL  4.  The 
second  journey  began  (vera.  14,  15).  listening  to  their  father's  prayer, ― "  Goi 
Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  tbe  man," ― witnessing  their  fadiers  sorrowful 
resignation, ― "  If  I  be  bereaved,  I  am  bereaved," ― and  observing  faithfully  their 
father's  inatructiona,  carrying  a  present  of  "  the  song  of  tbe  land  "  and  double  money 
in  their  hands,  the  men  rose  up  and  went  down  to  Egypt  5.  The  second  jowmey 
completed  (ver.  15).  In  the  providence  of  God  they  reached  the  land  of  Egjpt  and 
flto(>d  before  Joseph.  It  is  a  special  mercy  to  travellers  when,  escaping  all  tiie 
perils  of  the  way,  they  arrive  at  their  desired  destinations  in  peace. 

II.  The  scene  in  Joseph's  housb  in  Egypt  (vera.  16—34).  1.  The  rtcepUtm  of 
the  brethren  (vers.  16,  17).   Scarcely  had  the  brethren  arrived  at  the  public  mart 


palace,  and  prepare  a  dinner  for  him  and  them  at  the  hour  of  noon.  2.  The  appre- 
\ensums  of  the  orethren  (vers.  18 ~ 24).  (1)  The  nature  of  them.  They  feared  lest 
Joseph  was  only  seeking  occasion  to  fall  upon  them  and  take  tliem  for  bondmen. 
(2)  The  groand  of  them.  This  was  the  money  which  had  been  discovered  in  their 
sacks,  and  for  which  as  they  imagined  they  were  now  being  arrested.  (3)  The 
expression  of  them.  Without  directly  saying  what  they  dreaded,  they  be 쓩 in  to 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  steward,  and  to  offer  explanations  concerning  the  money 
(vers.  20 ~ 22).  (4)  The  removal  of  them.  Although  the  steward  was  not  yet 
aware  that  the  strangers  were  bis  masters  brethren,  he  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  their 
innocence  in  the  matter  of  the  money,  and  of  his  master's  desire  to  show  them  kind- 
ness. Accordingly  he  seeks  to  reassure  them  by  encouraging  them  to  dismiss  their 
apprehensions ― "  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not  ；  "  telling  them  to  r^ard  the  trea- 
sure in  their  sacks  as  a  Divine  fift,  since  it  was  indubitable  that  be  had  received 
their  money ~ "  Your  God  hath  given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks :  I  had  your  money  ；  " 
by  producing  Simeon  before  them,  no  doubt  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  heklth 
and  happiness ~ "  and  lie  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them  ；  by  exercising  towards 
them  the  rights  of  hospitality ― "  the  man  gave  them  water,  and  they  washed  their 
feet  ；  "  and  by  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  beasts ― "  and  he  gave  their  asses 
provender."  3.  The  homage  of  tike  brethren  (vers.  25—31).  (1)  Its  presentation : 
with  precious  gifts ― the  delicacies  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ；  with  datiful  obeisance 
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― "  they  bowed  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth."  (2)  Its  acceptance  ；  which  was 
indicated  by  the  friendly  inquiries  of  the  governor ~ "  Is  your  father  well,  the  old 
man  o£  whom  ye  spake ？  Is  he  yet  alive rM  "Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of 
whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ？  "  by  the  warm  benediction  he  pronounced  on  Benjamin ―" 
"  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son  ；  "  by  the  rising  emotion  which  he  could  with 
difficulty  repress ― "  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  where  to 
weep  ；  ，  ，  and  by  the  order  which  he  issued  to  his  servants ― "  Set  on  bread."  4. 
The  entertainment  of  the  brethren.  (1)  The  separation  of  the  guests,  first  from  the 
host,  and  then  from  one  another,  the  Egyptians  from  the  Canaanites,  and  both  from 
Joseph,  the  reason  being  that  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  with  foreigners  in  case  of 
contracting  pollution.  (2)  The  order  of  the  brethren,  each  being  arranged  before 
tbe  governor  in  accordance  with  their  ages,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have 
simultaneously  evoked  their  wonder ~ "  and  the  men  marvelled  one  at  another."  (3) 
The  portions  from  the  host,  one  to  each  of  the  nine  oldest,  and  five  to  the  youngest, 
whicn  were  designed  as  marks  of  special  favour.  (4)  The  hilarity  of  the  company. 
The  fears  of  the  brethren  disappearing,  and  their  enjoyment  rising,  as  they  talked 
and  drank  with  the  gracious  governor  who  had  brought  them  to  his  palace. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 
Ch.  zliii. ᅳ Lessons  of  life.   I.  The  chief  lesson  of  this  chapter  is  the  hinoling 

TOGETHER  OF  THE  PROVIDENTIAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  GOD  WITH  HIS  PURPOSE  OP  GRACE. 

It  was  part  of  the  Divine  plan  that  Jacob  and  his  family  should  be  settled  for  a  long 
period  in  Egypt  It  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  transference  in  some  way 
of  the  point  of  attraction  to  Jacob's  heart  from  Canaan  to  the  strange  land.  Hence 
"  Jacob  "  is  now  "  Israel,"  reminding  us  how  the  future  is  involved  in  all  the  events 
of  this  time.  "Judah"  is  the  chief  agent  in  this  matter.  The  very  names  are 
significant  of  Divine  promises ― "Judah,"  "Israel/'  "Joseph,"  "Benjamin."  The 
conduct  of  Joseph  cannot  be  explained  except  on  the  ground  of  his  inspiration. 
He  is  not  acting.  He  is  not  trifling  with  human  feelings.  He  is  not  merely  fol- 
lowing the  dictate  of  his  own  personal  affections.  He  is,  under  Divine  direction, 
planning  for  the  removal  of  his  father's  house  to  Egypt  that  the  people  of  God 
may  pass  through  their  season  of  trial  in  the  house  of  bondage.    Another  point 

II.  God's  blessing  on  a  tbue  humanity.  The  thoroughly  human  character  op 
the  nabrative.  The  tenderness,  the  pathos,  the  simplicity,  the  truthfulness }  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Joseph  himself.  How  little  he  had  been  spoiled  by  prosperity  ！ 
That  is  tbe  criterion  of  real  greatness.  The  Bible  histories  help  us  to  keep  in  mind 
that  real  religion  does  not  suppress  the  human,  but  preserves  and  develops  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  the  man. 

HI.  The  qbacious  wisdom  op  the  good  man  in  his  conduct  towards  otheb3. 
Joseph's  dealing  with  his  brethren  gradually  preparing  their  minds  for  the  great 
announcement  which  was  soon  to  be  made.  Both  his  kindness  to  them  and  his  par- 
ticular inquiries  after  Jacob,  and  affectionate  salute  of  Benjamio,  must  have  roused 
their  curiosity  and  disarmed  their  terrors.  As  they  "  drank  and  were  merry  "  with 
the  great  Egyptian  ruler,  and  their  youngest  brother  rejoiced  in  the  special  mark  of 
favour,  which  was  favour  to  all,  they  must  have  felt  the  bondage  of  their  previous 
apprehensions  slipping  away  from  them,  and  have  anticipated  some  good  thing  in 
preparation  for  them.  Moreover,  there  may  have,  been  the  intention  workiog  in 
Joseph's  mind  of  accustoming  the  Egyptians  to  the  sight  of  those  Hebrew  people,  and 
so  opening  the  wav  to  their  subsequent  elevation  when  as  his  brethren  he  should 
settl^  them  in  Goshen.  There  was  great  wisdom  in  all  this  lingering  in  divulging 
the  great  secret. 

IV.  The  mabk  of  faith  is  a  single  eye  to  God's  globt.  We  should  endeavour 
to  blend  the  personal  with  the  larger  interests  of  God's  kingdom.  Family  Itfe 
should  be  based  upon  religious  founaations. ― R. 

Ver.  18. ᅳ" Distrust  the  fruit  of  sin.  Why  should  they  be  afraid  ？  The  invitation 
was  an  honour  not  unusual.  Abraham  was  received  at  Pharaoh's  court  (Gen.  zii.  lb\ 
And  the  brethren  were  evidently  people  of  large  possessionB  with  a  considerable 
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retinae,  as  they  were  to  carry  food  for  so  many  ；  and  they  had  brought  the  proof 
required  that  th^y  were  true  men.  Had  Joseph  intended  to  do  them  harm  he  might 
have  done  it  before.  It  was  conscious  guilt  tiiat  made  them  fear.  What  they  had 
done  to  their  brother  suggested  similar  treatment  being  meted  to  them.  Perhaps  . 
they  had  almost  forgotten  it.  But  God  left  not  kiniseQ  without  witness  to  bring 
their  sin  to  remembrance.  The  stain  of  sin  on  the  conscience  is  indelible.  Time 
cannot  remove  it.  Occupation  may  turn  the  thoughts  from  it,  but  it  returns  a^ain 
and  again.  The  act  of  wrong  may  i>e  little  thought  of  at  the  time.  Only  aner- 
wards  is  it  felt  that  it  cannot  be  undone  (cl  1  Cor.  xv.  9).  This  explains  the  attitude 
of  so  many  toward  God.  Why  is  there  such  slowness  to  receive  the  gospel  just  as 
it  is  offered?  When  men  are  bidden  to  their  brother's  table ；  when  his  will  is 
declared  they  shall  sup  with  me  (c£  Rev.  iii.  20),  why  is  there  soch  shrinking  as  if 
thejr  were  being  led  into  danger  ；  as  if  God  were  laying  some  obligation  on  them 
which  they  cannot  fulfil,  to  bring  them  into  bondage  for  ever  ？  It  is  because  of  sin 
iu  the  heart;  perhaps  unfelt,  unthought  of;  but  it  is  there,  the  fact  of  a  self, 
chosen  life.  And  if  these  are  invited  to  closer  communion  with  God,  straightway 
they  are  afraid  ；  suspicious  bf  God.  And  hence,  when  the  gospel  invitation  is 
pressed,  and  the  Lamb  of  God  held  up,  and  the  power  of  the  blood  of  Christ  and 
the  welcome  for  all  proclaimed,  and  tney  are  biaden  to  trust,  to  accept  salvation, 
men  try  to  fortify  their  position :  "  0  sir,  we  have  done  this  or  that "  (cf.  Matt  xviiL 
26),  clinging  to  distrust  instead  of  striving  against  it. 

I.  This  distrust  and  suspicion  op  God  arises  from  thb  presence  of  sin  kot 
PULLT  recognised  AS  sin  ；  while  the  man  is  still  trying  to  set  good  deeds  against  bad 
ones,  or  to  find  excuses  for  faults.  It  is  the  effect  of  sin  before  conviction  by  the 
Holy  .Spirit.  Real  conviction  brings  to  God  (Ps.  li.  4;  Luke  xviii.  13).  It  is 
unacknowledged  sin  that  separates. 

II.  Distrust  is  removed  by  a  real  belief  in  thr  atonement  (Heb.  ix.  25),  God，8 
plan  for  reconciling  the  sinful  to  himself  (Rom.  iii.  26).  Hence  this  is  the  turning 
point  of  the  Bpiritual  life  (John  iii.  18)  ；  the  great  work  (John  tL  29)  out  of  which, 
as  from  a  germ,  the  whole  Christian  lif©  must  grow. M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Vers.  1,  2.— And  he  (i.  e,  Joseph)  com- 
manded the  itoward  of  hit  home, —literally, 
him  that  was  over  kU  house  (ch.  xliii.  15) ᅳ 
laying,  Fill  the  men'i  laeki  with  food,  aa 
much,  aa  they  can  carry,  and  put  arery  man's 
money  in  bis  lack's  mouth,  (as  before,  but 
not  this  time  as  a  test).  And  put  myeup, ― 
from  an  unused  root,  V^\,  conveying 
the  sense  of  elevation  or  roundness  ；  hence  a 
goblet  or  bowl,  commonly  of  a  large  size  (Jer. 
xxxv.  5),  as  distinguished  from  the  D^3，  or 
smallef  cup,  into  wnich,  from  the  gdbia,  wine 
or  other  liquid  was  poured  (cf.  ch.  3d.  11) 
» the  tilTer  cup, ― rd  kovSv  to  dpyvpovv 
(LXX.).  Bohlen  mentions  that  the  religious 
drinking  utensil  of  the  Indian  priests  is  called 
kundi ~ in  tlie  iaek,，  mouth  of  the  yonngest, 
and  his  corn  money ~ literally,  the  silver  oj 
his  grain,  or  of  his  purchase.  And  he  (i.  e. 
the  steward)  did  aecording  to  the  word  that. 
Joseph,  had  spoken. 

Vers.  8—5. ~ As  toon  aa  the  morning  waa 
light  (literally,  the  morning  became  bright), 
the  men  (literally,  and  the  men)  were  sent 
away,  thij  and  their  asset.   Tbitt  Joseph 


did  not  make  himself  known  to  his  brotheia 
at  the  repast  was  not  due  to  unnatural  cal- 
lousness which  caused  his  heart  to  remain 
cold  and  steeled  (Ealisch),  or  to  a  fear  lest  he 
should  thereby  destroy  ^he  character  of  his 
mission  which  made  hun  the  medium  of  retri- 
bution for  his  brothera  (Kalisch),  but  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  judgment  either  his  brothers 
had  not  been  sufficiently  tested,  or  the  time 
did  not  appear  convenient  for  the  diaclosure 
of  his  secret.  And  when  they  were  gone 
out  of  the  city  (literally,  they  went  forth  out 
of  the  ciiy\  and  not  yet  fur  off  (literally,  they 
had  not  gone  far),  Joieph.  (literally,  and 
Joseph)  taid  onto  liii  steward  (or  man  over 
louse),  Vp,  follow  after  tlie  men  ；  and 
thou  dost  OTertake  them,  say  onto 


them  (literally,  ahd  overtake  them,  and  my 
to  them),  Wherefore  hare  ye  rewirded 
for  goodl  The  interpolation  at  this  point 
of  the  words,  "  Why  aid  you  steal  my  silver 
goblet  ？ "  (LXX.,  Vul^te,  Syriac)  is  saper- 
fluou8.  Is  not  thii  it  in  which  loH. 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  dMn«ih， 
—literally,  and  dividing  he  ditineth,  or 
maketh  trial,  in  it,  the  verb  CTI}  (teom 
which  is  derived  nacKaahy  a  serpent :  vid$ 
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eh.  iii  ： 


ᅮ  ―        —         i  or  whis- 

per, and  hence  to  matter  Incantations,  to 
practise  ophiomancy,  and  generally  to  divine. 
The  special  form  of  divination  here  referred 
to  (KvXtKo/Aavrtia,  or  divining  out  of  cups) 
was  practised  by  the  ancient  ^yptians 
(Hengstenberg's  'Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,'  p.  39).  "Small  pieces  of  gold  or 
silver,  together  with  precious  stones,  marked 
with  strange  figures  and  signs,  were  thrown 
into  the  vessel  ；  after  which  certain  incanta- 
tions were  pronounced,  and  the  evil  demon 
was  invoked  ；  the  latter  was  then  supposed 
to  give  the  answer  either  by  intelligible 
words,  or  by  pointing  to  some  of  the  cha- 
racters on  the  precions  stones,  or  in  some 
other  more  mysterious  manner.  Sometimes 
the  goblet  was  filled  with  pure  water,  upon 
which  the  sun  was  allowed  to  play  ；  and  the 
figures  which  were  thus  formed^  or  which  a* 
lively  imagination  fancied  it  saw,  were  inter- 
preted as  the  desired  omen  "  (Kalisch).  Traces 
of  this  ancient  practice  of  soothsaying  have 
been  detected  by  some  writers  in  the  magni- 
ficent vase  of  turquoise  belonging  to  Jam- 
sheed,  the  Solomon  of  Persia.  Like  Merlin's 
cup,  described  by  Spenser  ('  Faery  Queene.' 
iii  2,  19)—  m 

"  It  Tertue  had  to  show  in  perfect  sight 
Whatever  thing  was  in  the  world  con- 
tained 

Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heven's 
Wght, 

So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd." 


A  similar  account  is  given  by  Homer  of  the 
cup  of  Nestor  ；  and  Alexander  the  Great  is 
reported  to  have  possessed  a  mystic  goblet  of 
a  like  kind.  It  is  said  that  in  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam  the  unfortunate  Tippoo  Saib 
retired  to  gBLze  on  his  divining  cup,  and  that 
after  standing  awhile  absorbed  in  it  he  re- 
turaod  to  the  fi^ht  and  fell  (vide  Eitto's 
'  Cyclopedia/  art.  Divination).  Ye  haye  done 
evil  in  io  doing. 

Ver.  6. >ᅳ And  h»  (i,e.  the  steward)  over- 
took them,  and  he  fpake  unto  them  these 
lame  wordi. 

Vers.  7— 10.— And  they  Mid  unto  bim, 
Whereforo  faith  my  lord  tiiese  words  1  Ood 
forbid  tlutt  thy  MiranU  ihoidd  do  (literally, 
far  be  thy  servants  /ram  doing)  aeoording  to 
this  thing :  behold,  tho  money  (literally,  the 
tUv€r)y  which  we  found  in  our  Meln，  mouths, 
we  brought  a^ain  unto  thee  out  of  tlie  land 
of  Canaan  (this  was  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
tbeir  honesty) :  how  then  ihonld  we  steal 
eut  of  my  lord',  home  tilyer  or  gold  1  They 
were  even  so  confident  of  their  innocence  that 
they  ventured  on  a  rash  proportion.  With 
whomsoerer  of  thy  terrants  it  be  found, 
both  let  bim  die,  and  we  also  will  be  my 


lord's  bondmen ― literally, /or  servants  to  my 
lord.   And  lie  (the  steward)  Mid,  How  also 


let  it  be  according  to  your  wordi.  So  LXY.  ， 
Vulgate,  and  commentators  generally  ；  but 
Kalisch  reads  it  as  an  interrogation,  "  Is  it 
right  according  to  your  words  ？ "  meaning 
that  strict  justice  demanded  only  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thief,  as  he  explained.  He  with 
whom  it  ia  found  shidl  be  my  terrant;  and 
ye  (i.  e.  the  others  of  you)  iludl  be  blameleti. 

Vera.  11  ᅳ  13. —Then  they  ipeedily  took 
down  (literally,  arid  they  haded  and  took 
down)  erery  man  his  saek  (from  off  his  ass) 
to  the  jRomid,  and  opened  every  man  hit 
taek.  Thus  as  it  were  delivering  them  up 
for  examination.  And  he  (the  steward) 
■earehed,  and  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left 
at  the  youngest  (in  order  thereby  to  mask 
the  deception) :  and  the  cup  was  found  (where 
the  steward  himself  had  put  it)  in  Bex^jamiii'i 
saek.  Then  (literally,  and)  tliejr  rent  their 
clothes  (on  the  simlah  vide  ch.  iz.  23),  and 
laded  erery  man  his  ats  (by  patting  on  the 
sack  which  had  been  taken  down),  and  re- 
turned to  the  city. 

Vers.  14 ~ 17. ~ And  Judah "- who  is  recog- 
nised as  the  leader  in  this  second  embassy  to 
Egypt  (ch.  xliii.  8)— and  Id!  brethren  came 
to  Jotejph'i  home  ；  for  he  was  vet  there  ： ― 
"  awaiting,  no  doubt,  the  result  which  he 
anticipated  "  (Murphy)— and  they  fell  before 
him  on  the  ground.  The  expression  indicates 
a  complete  prostration  of  the  body.  It  was 
a  token  of  their  penitence,  and  a  sign  that 
they  craved  his  forgiveness.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them, ― in  a  speech  not  of  "cruel 
and  haughty  irony  "  (Kalisch),  but  simply  of 
assumed  resentment ~ What  deedisthii  tiiat 
jra  have  done  1  wot  ya  not  (or,  did  you  not 
know  t)  that  0neh  a  man  aa  I  oan  eertainly 
diyine  t ~ literally,  divining  can  divine  (vide 
on  ver.  5).  Though  Joseph  uses  this  langua^ge, 
and  is  representedby  his  steward  as  possessing 
a  divining  cup,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  this 
heathen  superstition.  And  Judah  said  (act- 
ing throuffhont  this  scene  as  the  spokesman 
of  his  brethren),  Wliat  ihall  we  say  onto  mj 
lordt  what  ihall  we  speak  t  or  how  shall 
we  clear  ourselves  1  (i.  e.  justify  ourselves, 
or  purge  ourselves  from  suspicion).  Ood 
(literally,  the  Elohim)  hath  found  out  the 
iniquity  of  tliy  servants:  behold,  we  are 
my  lord's  terrants  (literally,  servants  to  my 
lord),  both  wa,  and  he  alio  with  whom  the 
eup  ia  found.  And  he  (i.  e.  Joseph)  said, 
Ood  forbid  that  I  ihonld  do  io  (vide  ver.  9) : 
but  the  man  in  whose  liand  the  eup  ii 
found,  he  ihall  be  my  terrant;  and  aa 
fbr  you,  snt  you  up  In  peaee  onto  yonr 
fisttiier..  Aus  they  were  once  more  tested  as 
to  whether  they  could,  as  before,  caUonaly 
deliver  up  their  Other's  favourite,  and  so 
bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  their  father  to 
the  grave,  or  would  heroically  and  sel^sacri^ 
ficingly  offer  their  own  lives  and  liberties  far 
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protection  (Rosenmiiller,  Eeil,  Lange, 
phy,  and  others).    How  nobly  they 
the  test  Jndah's  pathetic  sappfication 
reveals. 

Vers.  18—84. ― Then  Judah  oame  near  to 
liim,  and  Mid, ― the  speech  of  Jud^i  in  be- 
half of  his  young  brother  Benjamin  has  been 
fittingly  characterised  as  "  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Hebrew  composition "  (Kalisch), 
"  one  of  the  grandest  and  fairest  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament "  (Lange),  "a  more 
moving  oration  than  ever  orator  pronounced  " 
(Lawsoii),  "one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
natural  eloquence  in  the  world "  (Inglis). 
Without  being  distinguished  by  either  bril- 
liuit  imagination  or  nighly  poetic  diction, 
"  its  inimitable  charm  and  excellence  consist 
in  the  power  of  psychological  truth,  easy 
simplicity,  and  affecting  ^atnos  "  (Kalisch)—- 
Oh  mj  lord  (the  interjection  Oh!  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  Judah  in  ch.  xliu.  20  ；  q.  v.), 
l«t  tby  ferrant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  ward 
in  my  lord*f  eart  (probably  pressing  towards 
him  in  Mb  eagerness),  and  let  not  thine 
anger  burn  against  thy  tenrant  ：  for  thou 
art  even  aa  Pluraoh  (t.  t.  one  invested  with 
the  authority  of  Pharaoh,  and  therefore  able, 
like  Phaiaoh,  either  to  pardon  or  condemn). 
Xy  lord  aaked  liii  Mirants,  laying,  Hare 
ye  a  father,  or  a  brother  1  And  we  said 
onto  my  lord,  We  haye  a  father,  an  old  man, 
and  a  child  of  hii  old  age  (vide  ch.  xxxvii.  3), 
a  little  one  ；  and  hit  brother  if  dead,  and 
he  alone  if  left  of  hit  mother?  and  bit  father 
loTeth  liim.  Substantially  this  is  the  account 
which  the  brethren  ffave  of  themselves  from 
the  firet  (ch.  riii.  18)  ；  only  Judah  now  with 
exquisite  tact  as  well  as  resistless  pathos 
dwells  on  the  threefold  circumstance  that 
the  little  one  whose  life  was  at  stake  was 
inexpressibly  dear  to  his  father  for  his  dead 
brother's  sake  as  well  as  for  his  departed 
mother's  and  his  own.  And  thou  saldst 
onto  thy  servants,  Bring  bim  down  onto 
me,  tliat  I  may  set  mine  ayes  upon  him. 
This  last  clause  is  also  a  rhetorical  enlarge- 
meut  of  Joseph's  words,  irifjitKouftai  ahrov 
(LXX.)  ；  the  phrase,  to  set  one's  eyes  on  any 
one,  being  commonly  used  in  a  cood  sense, 
signifying  to  regard  any  one  witn  kindness, 
to  look  to  Mb  good  (cf.  Ezra  v.  5  ；  Job  xxiv. 
23;  Jer.  zxzix.  12j  xL  4).  And  W6  said 
unto  my  lord,  The  lad  cannot  leare  hii 
난 wr:  flnr  if  he  ihonld  leave  liii  father, 
his  father  would  die.  Judah  in  this  no 
doubt  correctly  reports  the  original  conversa- 
tion, although  the  remark  is  not  recorded  in 
the  first  account  And  thou  Midst  onto  thy 
senrAiiU,  Szeept  your  youngest  brother 
come  down  with,  you,  ya  shall  tee  mj  £M6 
no  more  (ct  ch.  xliii.  3 5).  And  it  cune 
to  pais  (uterally,  it  was)  whea  we  eame  up 


unto  tliy  Mirant  my  father,  we  told 

-'         "     *       "    _    The  effc 


the  words  of  my  lord. 


feet  upon 


Jacob  of  their  sad  communication  Jndah 
does  not  recite  (ch.  zliL  36),  but  passes  on 
to  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the 
second  journey.   And  our  father  paid  (i  < 


Go  a| 

xliii. 


after  the  consumption  of  the  com  s^^ly^, 

2).  And  we  iaid,  We  eannot  go 
if  our  yonngett  brother  be  with  qb，  tht 
we  go  down :  for  we  may  not  tee  the  m«n*8 
£ue,  tzeept  oar  youngest  brother  be  with, 
m.  And  thy  Mrvant  my  fittlier  said  onto 
at  (at  this  point  Jadah  with  increased 
tenderness  alludes  to  the  touching  lament- 
ation of  the  stricken  patriarch  as  he  -first 
listens  to  the  unwelcome  proposition  to  take 
Benjamin  from  his  side),  Ye  know  thmt  my 
wiii»— Rachel  was  all  through  her  life  the 
wife  of  his  affections  (ct  ch.  xlvL  19)— baro 
me  two  sons: < 서 Joseph  and  Benjamin  (ch. 
xxx.  22,  24  ；  xxxv.  18)— and  the  one  (Joseph) 
went  oat  from  me  (and  retained  not,  thus 
indirectly  alluding  to  bis  death),  and  I  wid, 
Surely  he  it  torn  in  pieces;  and  I  taw  him 
not  sinee.  Jacob  means  that  had  Joseph  been 
alive,  he  would  certainly  have  retnrned  ；  bat 
that  as  since  that  fatal  day  of  his  deputnrs 
from  Hebrou  he  had  never  beheld  him,  he 
could  only  conclude  that  his  inference  was 
correct,  and  that  Joseph  was  devoured  by 
some  beast  of  prey.  And  if  y»  take  this  alao 
from  me  (in  the  sense  which  the  next  clause 
explains),  and  mischief  befS&U  him,  ye  shall 
bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grare  ―  Sheol  (vide  ch.  xxxvii  35). 
How  therefbre  (literally,  and  now)  when  I 
eome  (or  go)  to  thy  servant  my  fittlier,  and 
the  lad  be  not  with  u;  teeing  that  his  life 
(or  soul)  in  beiuid  up  in  tlie  lad*i  lift  (or 
soul);  it  ihall  eome  to  pan,  when  he  teetb 
that  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  die  ： 
and  thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the  grey 
hairs  of  thy  servant  our  fkther  with,  sorrow 
to  tlie  grave.  For  thy  seryant  became 
ivrety  for  the  lad  unto  mj  father,  saying, 
If  I  bring  him  not  onto  thee,  then  I  iliall 
bear  tlie  blame  to  my  father  for  ever  (vide 
ch.  xliii  9).  How  therefore  (litendly,  and 
noui),  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant  abide 
instead  of  the  lad  a  boadman  (or  servant)  to 
my  lord;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with,  hit 
brethren.  "There  was  no  duty  that  im- 
periously prohibited  Judah  from  taking  the 
place  of  his  unfortunate  brother.  Hischilarexit 
and  even  his  wife,  if  ho  had  been  in  the 
married  state,  might  have  been  sent  to  Egypt 
He  was  so  far  master  of  his  own  liberty  that 
he  could  warrantable  put  himself  in  6eiym* 
mm's  room,  if  the  governor  gave  his  consent  * 
(Lawson).  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my 
father,  and  the  lad  bo  not  with  mel  leit 
peradTentnre  I  lee  the  eyil  tliat  shall  ooms 
on  (literally,  shall  find)  my  father.  The 
sublime  heroism  of  this  noble  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  Jadah  it  is  impossible  to 
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er-estimate.   In  behalf  of  one  whom  he 
>rred  to  a 
than  himself,  he  was，  ― 
to  renounce  his  liberty  rather  than  see  his 
 The  self- 


tew  was  prefei 
father's  affection  tha 


xy  a  biffher  place  in  his 
i  himself,  he  was  willi 


ing 


aged  parent  die  of  a  broken  heart 
foi^getftd  magnanimity  of  such  an  action  has 
never  been  eclipsed,  and  seldom  rivalled. 
After  words  so  exquisitely  beautiM  and 
pathetic  it  was  impossible  for 
[>ubt  that  a  complete  change  had 


profoundly  _ 
Joseph  to  doubt  that 


passed  upon  his  brethren,  and  in  particular 
upon  Judah,  since  the  day  when  he  had 
eloquently  uiged.  and  they  had  wickedly 
consented,  to  sell  their  brother  Joseph  into 
Everything  was  now  ready  Tor  the 
tuement  in  this  domestic  drama.  The 
ny  of  Joseph's  diHcovery  of  himself 
astonished  bret 
chapter. 


_  to  his 

is  related  in  the  ensuing 


HOMILETICS. 


Vera.  1— 34.— JowpA^  artifice  to  detain  Benjam%n9  or  the  story  of  the  silver 
goblet.  I.  Joseph's  stratagem  (vers.  1—13).  1.  The  formation  of  me  plot  (vera. 
1—6).  (1)  The  singular  nature  of  the  plot.  This  was,  after  filling  the  men's  sacks 
with  con^  and  putting  each  man*8  money  in  his  sack's  mouth  as  before,  that  the 
steward  should  secretly  deposit  in  the  amtachath  of  Benjamin  the  silver  goblet  from 
which  Joseph  was  accoBtomed  to  fill  his  wine-cup  when  he  drank,  (2)  The  immediate 
object  of  tne  plot  It  was  designed  that  the  company  should  be  pursued  under  sus- 
picion of  thert,  and  that,  on  examination  made,  Benjamin  should  be  arrested  as  a 
criminal.  (3)  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  plot  Not  simply  to  detain  Benjamin, 
whom  Joseph  longed  to  have  Deside  him,  but  chiefly  to  try  the  others  as  to  whether 
they  could  witness  unmoved  Benjaminf8  consignment  to  exile  and  probable  imprison- 
ment, as  formerly  with  callous  hearts  they  had  beheld  his  (Joseph's)  sale  and  departure 
as  a  bondman  into  Egypt  2.  The  execution  of  the  plot  (vera.  6—12).  (1)  Tne  cup 
was  put  into  the  sack  ot  Benjamin,  as  arranged,  ana  the  men  allowed  to  depart  witn 
the  west  streak  of  dawn  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  what  had  been  devised  against 
them.  (2)  Overtaken  by  the  steward,  and  abruptly  chained  with  having  stolen  his 
master's  divining  cap,  they  indignantly  repel  the  charge,  and  somewhat  rashly  suggest 
that  their  sacks  should  be  searched  on  the  spot^  at  the  same  time  offering,  so  conscious 
were  they  of  innocence,  to  deliver  up  the  culprit  tOjdeath,  and  themselves  to  a  voluntary 
captivity.  (3)  Taking  them  at  their  word,  and  modifying  their  proposal  to  the  extent 
that  be  would  take  the  guilty  one  only  as  a  servant,  tiie  sacks  were  opened  out,  and, 


as  the  steward  of  course  expected,  the  missing  vase  was  found  where  he  himself 
had  placed  it,  in  the  amtachath  of  Benjamin.   3.  The  restdtqfthej 
1)  Utter  consternation  of  mind  :  "  they  rent  their  clothes  "  to 


(vera.  13—16). 

_  w    >  expression  to 

ie  anguish  of  their  souls.  (2^  Instantaneous  retracing  of  their  steps :  "  they  laded 
every  man  his  ass,  and  returned  to  the  city."  (3)  Abject  acknowledgment  of  Uieir 
offence :  "  What  shall  we  say  unto  my  lord  ？  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of 
thy  servants,"  (4)  Faithful  fulfilment  of  their  contract :  "  Behold,  we  are  my  lord's 
servants,  both  we,  and  he  also  with  whom  the  cup  is  found." 

II.  Benjamin，b  sentence  (ver.  17).  1.  Exceedingly  severe*  He  became  a  bond- 
man.  Remark  upon  the  sadnees  of  slavery,  even  when  most  mitigated.  2.  Circuit 
ttantially  justified.  Appearances  were  against  him.  But  the  evidence  of  circum- 
Btanoes  is  sometiiues  fallacious.  3.  Abmutdy  undeserved*  In  every  sense  of  the 
expression  Benjamin  was  blameless.  4.  Wisely  designed.  It  was  meant  to  assay  the 
characters  of  both  Benjamin  and  his  brettiren, 

III.  Judah's  supplication  (vera.  18—34).  1.  Deferential  humility  (ver.  18).  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  language  more  respectful  and  deferentid  than  that  of  Judah. 
Almost  every  word  is  so  framed  as  to  convey  a  sense  of  Joseph's  lofty  station, 
superior  dignity,  and  iost  cause  of  indignation  against  the  speaker.  2.  Artless  nmr 
pltcUy  (vera  19—26).  Infinitely  more  powerful  than  eitner  voluble  rhetoric  or 
closely-compacted  argument  is  the  plain  and  unsophisticated  logic  of  truth.  Without 
the  most  distant  approach  to  sophistry,  or  even  an  attempt  at  persuasion,  Judah  con- 
fines  himself  to  a  bare  recital  of  the  &ct8  of  the  case  which  were  already  well  known 
to  Joseph.  3.  Inimitable  pathos  (vers.  28 ~ 32).  Depicting  his  father's  love  for 
Benjamin  for  his  dead  mother's  and  his  lost  brother^  sakes,  he  tells  how  he  himself 
had  become  surety  for  the  lad  to  his  aged  parent,  and  that  if  he  should  fail  to  take 
hiiki  back  again  in  safety  he  would  bring  down  his  father^  grey  hain  with  sonrow  to 
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the  grave,  i.  Heroic  ulf-mtcnfice  (vera.  33, 34).  Bather  than  that  Benjamin  should  not 
go  borne  again  to  Hebron,  he  would  himself  remain  a  bondman  to  my  lord  the 
tor  erer.    Nay,  he  explicitly  makes  offer  that  be  should  take  the  yoang  ma 
m  be  would  ntber  die  than  see  the  sorrow  which  his  absence  would  bring  <" 
his  venerable  tire.    Noble  Jadah  ！  tboa  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  pn 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOR& 

Gh.  xliv. Character  built  on  faith.  This  chapter  continues  the  same  thread  of 
Joseph's  policy,  and  the  same  lessons  are  in  it. 

I.  Practical  wisdom  thb  fruit  of  pibtt.  The  trae  nian  is  the  strong  mam. 
With  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  Joseph  felt  quite  rare  that  the  only  waj 
to  move  Jacob  from  Canaan  waa  to  detain  Benjamin. 

IL  The  sahotity  or  thb  affections.  Real  religion  their  only  safeguard  in  the 
world's  hardening  and  perverting  influences.  Joseph  did  c 향 parent  violence  to  his 
brethren's  and  his  father  s  feelings  that  he  might  afterwards  nUthem  with  joy.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  genuine  family  affection  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme.  He 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  Benjamin.  He  at  first  meant  to  maintain  the  disoembling 
till  the  old  man  was  brought,  but  nature  buret  through  the  restraint  The  whole 
a  testimony  to  the  real  purity  and  simplicity  of  Joseph's  heart,  and  therefore,  in  sach 
circumstances  of  temptation  as  his,  to  his  real  religion. 

III.  CONTRA8T  BETWEEN  QOD'8  IDEAL  OF  QREATNBS8  AND  THB  WORLD, &    Great  rulers 

and  ftatesmen  are  not  wont  thus  to  cultivate  the  emotions.  The  tendency  of  high 
position  is  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  change  nature  into  policy,  and  the  real  into  tho 
artificial  Yet  such  instances  as  Joseph  show  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  two 
spheres » the  secular  and  the  spiritual,  and  being  great  in  both. ― B. 

Ver.  5. >~ Probatiavk  Divination  by  cups  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
But  no  reason  to  suppose  "that  Joseph  actually  used  this  art  It  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  his  habitual  faithfafness  to  God,  and  with  the  ascription  to  him  alone 
of  the  power  to  reveal  secrets  (ch.  zL  7 ― xli.  16).  He  was  now  acting  a  part.  He 
epoke  in  the  character  of  an  Egyptian  ruler,  to  whom  the  nation  ascribed  supernatural 
wisdom.  We  need  not  now  inquire  how  far  he  was  right  in  this.  But  his  object 
was  to  try  his  brethren,  whether,  and  how  much,  they  loved  their  father  and  their 
young  brother.  He  contrived  that  Benjamin  should  appear  to  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  servitude.  What  would  the  rest  do  ？  Would  they,  as  they  had  done  to 
him,  leave  Uieir  brother  in  slavery  ？  Would  they  go  home  and  deceive  their  father 
by  a  false  story  of  his  death  ？  Could  they  bear  to  renew  his  grief  ？  Had  they 
learned  that  God  marked  their  actions,  and  ordained  the  things  that  happened  to  them  ？ 
The  cap  hidden  io  Benjamin's  sack  was  indeed  that  whereby  he  was  divining  Uieir 
secret  thoughts.  They  stood  the  test.  They  acknowledged  God's  hand,  and  refused 
to  purchase  their  own  safety  at  the  price  of  their  brother's  freedom  (contrast  ch. 
xxx vii.  26,  27,  with  ch.  xliv.  30,  34).  Forthwith  the  clouds  passed  away.  In  him 
whom  they  feared  they  found  a  brother. 

I.  God  by  his  providence  tries  the  spirit  that  is  m  us.  The  events  of  our  lives 
are  ordered  so  as  to  bring  this  about  rDeut.  viii.  2).  They  are  to  us  as  Joseph's  cup. 
Daily  work,  family  life,  professional  duties,  the  common  intercourse  of  society,  raise 
questions  which  are  answered  according  as  God  or  self  rules  the  heart  and  guides  the 
actions.  Hence  no  part  of  our  life  is  unimportant  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view. 
Things,  in  themselves  of  small  account,  test  the  character  ana  motives  of  the  life,  as 
floating  straws  show  the  current  ；  and  this  all  the  more  because  their  spiritual  bearing 
is  not  apparent  Kindness,  truth,  unselfishness,  In  little  matters,  r6V6&l  the  ra&n  more 
truly  ^an  on  greater  and  more  conspicuous  occasions  (cf.  1  Cor*  xiii.  3). 

II.  Tbials  are  sent  ik  love  as  IN8TBUMENT8  of  blessing  (James  i.  l2).  Through 
their  operation  the  Christian  life  is  matured  (Bom.  v.  3 5).  Every  grace  must  be 
exercised  in  order  to  grow,  and  trial  is  the  opportunity  of  exercise.  Without  trial 
there  could  be  no  real  victory  over  evil,  no  real  submission  of  the  will  to  God. 
We  pray  to  be  kept  from  temptation.   To  run  into  it  is  to  court  a  fall.   But  where 
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God  seuds  trial  grace  is  provided  (1  Cor.  z.  13),  answering  every  need  ；  help  for  the 
falling  or  fallen  as  well  as  strengui  for  the  steadfast. 

III.  How  to  stand  in  thb  day  of  tbial.  In  each  of  the  messages  to  the  Churches 
(Rev.  iii.)  trial  is  implied ― now  of  persecution,  now  of  false  doctrine,  now  of 
indolent  spiritual  ease.  And  the  blessing  is  "  to  him  that  overcometh."  How  ？  "  By 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  '，  (Rev.  ziL  11),  e.  by  faith  in  it  Not  merely  belief  in  the 
doctrine,  but  realising  what  the  work  of  Christ  has  won  for  us,  and  the  love  of  the 
Father  £rom  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  claim  which  the  mercies  of  God  make  upon 
us  (Rom.  xii.  1).  The  first  step  is  receiving  with  an  undoabting  spirit  the  love  of 
Goa  ；  not  letting  in  unbelief  in  the  garb  of  humility.  The  next  is  keeping  that  truth 
present  in  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  daily  work,  that  the  love  of  Christ  may  constrain 
the  direction  of  our  life. ― M. 

Yore.  14— 34.—^%«  conversion  of  Judah.  I  The  evidence  of  it.  1.  The  un， 
expected  confession  of  guilt  which  he  makes.  "  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of 
thy  servants."  2.  The  sensitive  appreciation  of  tiie  terrible  blow  which  Benjamin's 
loss  would  be  to  Jacob.  "  When  no  seeth  the  lad  is  not  with  us  he  will  die."  3.  The 
noble  sacrifice  he  proposes  to  make  for  Benjamin.  "  Let  thy  servant  abide  instead 
of  the  lad,  a  bondman  to  my  lord." 

II.  The  cause  of  it.  1.  The  memory  of  his  old  sin,  which  appears  to  have 
haunted  his  conscience.  2.  The  arreetment  of  Divine  Providence,  which  in  his 
Egyptian  experience  he  sufiEered.  3.  The  inward  operation  of  God's  grace  upon  his 
heart. 

Learn ~ 1.  That  no  living  sinner  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conversion.  2.  That  for 
the  most  part  the  work  of  conversion  is  gradually  consummated  ；  and 서 3.  That  when 
once  it  is  completed  it  appears  in  a  change  of  character  and  life. ― W. 

Ver.  32» ~ A  surety,  "  For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad  unto  hia^atber." 
The  brethren  of  Joseph  had  been  surprised  on  their  second  visit  to  Egypt  at  the  cor- 
diality of  their  reception.  They  started  homewards  with  well-laden  sacks  and  trem- 
bling gladness.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  were  overtaken,  their  sacks  searched, 
and  the  cup  found.  With  depressed  spirits  and  dreary  forebodings  they  were  brought 
back  to  the  city,  and  into  the  presence  of  Joseph.  Joseph  had  several  motives  in 
his  strange  treatment  of  his  brethren.  He  may  nave  desired  in  some  way  to  punish 
them  for  their  sin  against  himself  by  letting  them  taste  some  of  the  bitterness  he  had 
experienced  when,  ruthlessly  torn  from  his  home,  he  was  sent  a  shrinking  slave  into  a 
distant  land.  Human  nature  was  strong  in  Joseph  ns  in  others.  His  brethren  had  to 
learn  the  nature  of  their  own  sin  by  suffering.  They  have  also  to  learn  that  their 
lives  were  forfeited  by  sin  to  justice.  He  wished  also  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of 
humility,  so  that  they  should  afterwards  behave  rightly  to  each  other.  He  may  have 
had  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  his  own  brother  Benjftmin  with  them.  He  tests  thus 
their  interest  in  their  half-brother,  for  they  could  have  left  with  some  sort  of  excuse 
Benjamin  as  a  slave  in  Egypt  Be  tests  also  their  regard  for  their  father,  and  finds 
out  also  how  they  would  look  upon  himself  when  he  should  reveal  himself  to  them. 
Judah  is  the  spokesman  for  the  rest  in  the  painful  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
all  placed.  Joseph  proposes  to  keep  only  Benjamin  as  a  slave,  bat  Judah  draws  neurf 
una  wiUi  deepest  humility  and  heartfelt  earnestness  pleads  with  Joseph.  Consider ― 

I,  Judah's  pleading.  1.  Judah  pleads  as  surety  for  Benjamin,  and  as  a  brother. 
We  find  that  it  is  Judah  and  not  Keuben  who  pleads  now  for  the  life  of  a  brother. 
Age  has  mellowed  the  fierce  Judah.  We  cannot  always  tell  from  what  a  man  is  in 
his  early  years  what  he  will  bo  later  on.  (1)  Judah  admits  the  wrong,  attempts  no 
excuse  or  extenuation.  All  evidence  was  against  Benjamin.  Judah  and  the  rest 
cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  the  act  He  admitted  it.  We  must  admit  our  sin.  (2) 
Confessed  that  it  was  right  that  Beniamin  and  they  should  suffer.  Some  blame  others 
for  their  circumstances  and  sins.  Po  all  appearance  here  Benjamin  was  alone  to 
blame.  ^3)  He  throws  himself  on  the  righteousness  and  compassion  of  Joseph. 
This  is  all  we  can  do  before  God.  He  pleads  the  pain  which  it  will  cause  to  his  father. 
His  appeal  is  most  pathetic.  Read  it,  and  the  fount  of  tears  must  be  touched.  In  all 
the  volumes  of  fiction  ever  written  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the  teudenieos  md 
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pathos  of  this  pleading  of  Judah.  2.  We  learn  from  this  posilaon  and  pleadirg  of 
Jadah  as  to  how  we  shoold  approach  God.  We  have  sinned  and  can  only  throw  our- 
selves on  his  mercy.  We  see  also  how  Christ  pleads  for  us.  His  pleading  is  real 
and  earnest  He  prayed  on  earth  for  his  disciples.  The  present  is  a  dispensation  of 
mediation.   Hence  Christ  still  pleads  as  our  surety  in  heaven. 

II.  Judah，8  offer.  He  is  ready  to  be  bound  for  Benjamin.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk, 
another  to  act  He  had  promised  his  father  to  bring  Benjamin  again  (ch.  xliiL  9),  and 
he  wishes  to  keep  bis  word.  He  became  surety,  a  guarantee,  as  one  who  is  bound 
by  siting  a  paper.  He  was  answerable  to  his  fadier.  He  is  ready  to  give  his  service 
for  Benjamin,  ms  life  for  his  brother.  His  faithfulness  was  thus  proved.  Christ  is 
our  surety.  He  makes  himself  one  with  us  (Heb.  ii.  11).  He  sprang  from  Judah 
(Heb.  viL  14).  He  became  one  with  us  in  nature  and  in  temptation,  and  was  accepted 
as  our  substitute,  was  bound,  abused,  and  crucified.  He  bore  the  curse  for  us  (Old. 
iii.  13).  He  sacrificed  himself  for  us.  Christ  died  for  us  who  were  below  him. 
We  may  see  in  the  success  of  Judah's  pleading  nn  indication  of  the  succem  of 
Jesus'  work.  Joseph  needed  no  entreaty  to  be  merciful  to  Benjamin.  He  was 
nearer  of  kin  to  Benjamin  than  Judah  was.  So  God  is  our  Fatker.  Joseph  only 
wished  to  see  the  brethren  in  a  fit  state  to  be  forgiven.  They  were  entirely  for* 
giTen  (vers.  5 ~ 15V  He  forgave  freely,  and  wished  them  to  forgive  themBelTesi 
He  knew  very  well  that  if  they  began  to  blame  themselves  too  much,  or  to  upbraid 
each  other,  they  would  never  be  happy.  Forgiveness  should  produce  peace.  1.  Let 
us  see  ourselves  in  those  suppliant  brothers  of  Joseph.  2.  Let  us  see  in  Jadah  how 
Christ  pleads  for  us,  and  with  what  power.  Certainly  he  excelled  in  his  appeal,  in 
wisdom,  boldness,  eloquence,  tenderness,  and  self-sacrifice.  How  much  more  should 
we  not  praiBe  Jesus  for  his  power,  his  life,  his  love,  sufferings,  death,  and  present 
intercession.  3.  Let  us  then  trust  him.  What  would  have  been  tiiought  of  the  others 
if  they  should  have  said  to  Judah,  "  You  are  not  equal  to  being  surety  for  him,"  or"  You 
are  not  of  sufficient  standing,  not  above  us,  so  as  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  rest"? 
And  is  not  Christ  equal  to  t£e  work  of  securing  our  salvation  ？  If  he  can  do  it,  shall 
we  attempt  to  mar  by  our  meddling  ？  Pull  atonement  is  made,  as  well  as  powerful 
intercession  offered.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  trust  Christ's  work.  Let  us  give  up 
hope  of  preparing  oureelves.  He  is  Dot  like  some  who  are  sureties,  and  are  unwilling 
to  pay.  He  has  paid.  The  law  and  justice  have  nothing  to  demand.  Should  either 
present  a  claim,  point  to  the  cross,  for  that  answers  all  demands.  Oh  the  mystery 
of  redeeming  love  ！  Oh  the  simplicity  and  yet  the  depth  of  meaning  contained  in 
that  work  of  Christ  ！  It  is  a  stambling-block  to  the  high-minded,  but  a  salvation  to 
the  humble. ― H, 

EXPOSITION. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

Vers.  1,  2.— Then  (literally,  and)  Joieph 
eonld  not  refrain  himself  (t.  e,  keep  himself 
from  giving  way  to  the  impulses  of  love) 
before  all  them  tliat  itood  by  him  (i.e.  the 
^rptian  officials  of  his  household)  ；  and  he 
eried  (or  made  proclamation,  issued  an  in- 
struction), Canie  every  man  to  go  out  from 
me.  And  there  stood  no  man  with  him, 
while  Joieph  made  himielf  known  onto  hit 
Inrethron.  It  was  tnie  delicacy  on  the  part 
of  Joseph  which  prompted  the  discovery  of 
himself  to  his  bretnren  in  private  ；  not  simply 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  pain  his  brethren 
by  a  public  reference  to  their  past  wicked- 
ness, ne  /acinus  illud  detestabUe  multis 
testibus  innotescat  (Calvin),  but  because  the 
unrestrained  outburst  of  emotion  ergajratres 
ft  parentem  non  posset  ferre  oaiemrum 


prccsentiam  et  cupectum  ^Lather).  And  h« 
w«pt  aloud  (literally,  and  he  gave  fortk^ 
or  uttered,  his  voice  in  weeping) :  «nd  th» 
Egyptiani  and  the  house  of  Phiunudi  h«ard. 

The  meaning  is  that  the  Egyptian  officids  of 
Joseph's  house,  who  were  standing  outside, 
heard,  and  reported  it  to  the  house  of  Phftp- 
raah  (Eeil,  Murphy).  It  is  not  necessair  to 
suppose  that  Joseph's  residence  was  so  ciom 
to  the  palace  that  his  voice  was  heard  by 
the  inmates  (Lange). 

Ver.  3.— And  Joieph  said  onto  hii  bretli- 
ren,  I  am  Joseph.  The  effect  of  this  an* 
notmcement  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Hitherto  he  had  been  known  to 
his  brethren  as  Zaphnath-paaneah.  Now 
the  voice  and  the  appearance  of  their  long^ 
lost  brother  would  rush  upon  their  minds  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  familiar  name,  and  fill 
them  with  apprehension.  Probably  Josefli'f 
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discernment  of  this  in  their  countenances 
was  the  reason  why  he  asked  so  abruptly 
after  Jacob.  Both  my  father  yet  liye  1  It 
'  is  not  now  "  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  " 
(ch.  zliiu  27)  for  whom  Joseph  inquires,  but 
his  own  beloved  and  revered  parent ― "my 
fether."  "Before  it  was  a  question  of 
courtesy,  but  now  of  love  "  (Alford).  And 
liii  bretliren  could  not  answer  him;  for 
they  were  troubled  (or  cast  into  a  trepida- 
tion, hence  terrified)  at  Mb  presenee— liter- 
ally, be/are  Ms  face.  Not  only  did  his 
present  greatness  overawe  them,  but  the 
recollection  of  their  former  crimes  against 
him  filled  them  with  alarm. 

Vera.  4 ~ 13. ~~ And  Joseph  laid  onto  Mb 
brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  It 
is  probable  they  had  instinctively  shrunk  from 
his  presence  on  learning  the  astounding  fact 
tliat  he  was  Joseph,  but  felt  reassured  by 
the  kindly  tone  of  Joseph's  words.  And 
they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph 

Jour  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt, 
t  was  impossible  to  evade  allusion  to  their 
early  wickedness,  and  this  Joseph  does  in  a 
spirit  not  of  angry  upbraiding,  but  of  elevated 
piety  and  tender  charity.  Now  therefore  be 
not  grioTed,  nor  angry  with  yonnelves 
(literally,  let  it  not  burn  in  your  eyes,  as  in 
ch.  xxxi.  35),  that  ye  sold  me  hither  (their 
self-recriminations  and  heart  upbraidings  for 
their  former  wickedness  Josepn  in  all  pro- 
bability saw  depicted  in  their  faces) :  for  God 
(Elohim)  did  tend  me  before  yon  to  preserve 
lift  (literally,  for  the  preservation  of  life). 
For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine  been  in 
the  land  (literally,  in  the  midst  of  the  land) : 
and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which 
there  shall  neither  be  earing  nor  harvest— 
literally,  neither  ploughing  nor  reaping, 
the  teim  ploughing,  or  earing,  charish  (cf. 
dpo<"c,  aratio,  Anglo-Saxon,  erian),  being 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  cut.  And 
Ood  (Elohim,  the  use  of  which  here  and  in 
ver.  5  instead  of  Jehovah  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  remembering  that  Joseph 
simply  desires  to  point  out  the  overruling 
providence  of  God  in  his  early  transportation 
to  Egypt)  tent  me  before  you  to  preserve 
you  a  posterity  in  the  earth  (literally,  to 
Keep  for  you  a  remnant  on  the  earth,  i.  e.  to 
preserve  the  family  from  extinction  through 
the  famine),  and,  to  lave  yonr  liyes  by  a 
great  deliTeranee *~ literally,  to  preserve  life 
to  you  to  a  great  deliverance,  L  e.  by  a 
providential  rescue  (Rosenmiiller,  Ealisch, 
Murphy,  '  Speaker's  Commentary '),  which 
is  better  than  to  a  great  nation  or  posterity, 

nip^$  being  understood,  as  in  2  Sam.  xv. 
14  ；  2  Kings  xix.  30,  81,  to  mean  a  remnant 
escaped  from  slaughter  (Bohlen),  an  inter- 
pretation which  Bo8enmiiller  thinks  admis- 
sible, but  Kalisch  disputes.   So  now  (liter- 


ally, and  now)  it  was  not  you  that  tent  me 
hither,  but  God—literally,  for  the  Elohim 
(sent  me).  Joseph's  brethren  sent  him  to  be 
a  bIavb;  God  sent  him  to  be  a  saviour 
(Hughes).  And  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to 
Pharaoh, ~~ i.  e.  a  wise  and  confidential  friend 
and  counsellor  (Keil,  Kalisch,  '  Speaker's 
Commentaiy  ；,  cl  1  Mace.  xi.  32).  Murphy 
explains  the  term  as  signifying  "a  second 
author  of  life,"  with  obvioas  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  dreams  and  the  measures 
adopted  to  provide  against  the  famine <~ and 
lord  of  all  his  hooie,  and  a  ruler  through- 
out all  the  land  ofEgypt  {vide  ch.  zlL  40, 41). 
Haite  ya,  and  go  up  to  my  fittUier,  and  say 
onto  him,  Thai  saith  thy  ion  Joseph,  Ood 
(Elohim)  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Bgypt : 
come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not:  and  thou 
•halt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Goshen, 
Ttffifi  'Apafiiac  (LXX.),  was  a  region  on  the 
east  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  a 
land  of  pastures  (ch.  xlvi.  34),  exceedingly 
fertile  (cn.  xlvii.  6),  styled  also  the  land  of 
Rameses  (ch.  xlvii  11),  and  including  the 
cities  Pithon  and  Barneses  (Exod.  i.  11),  and 
probably  also  Onf  or  Heliopolis  (Josephus, 
'Ant./ii  7,6;  Hengstenber^s  'Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses，，  p.  42  ；  Gesenius,  'Lexicon/ p. 
183).  And  thou  ihalt  be  near  onto  me,  Uum, 
and  th70liildrentand  thy  children's  children, 
and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  tliat 
thou  hast:  and  there  will  I  noariih  thee  (the 

verb  is  the  Pilpel  of  713,  to  hold  up,  hence 
to  sustain)  ；  for  yet  there  are  flye  yean  of 
famine  ；  lest  thou,  and  thy  household,  and 
all  tliat  thou  hart,  eome  to  poverty— liter- 
ally, be  robbed,  from  KHJ,  to  take  possession 
(Keil),  or  fall  into  slavery,  i.  e,  through 
poverty  (Knobel,  Lange).  And,  behold, 
your  eyes  tee,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother 
Benjamin,  that  it  is  my  mouth  that  apeaketh 
onto  you.  And  ve  shall  tell  my  fkther  of 
(literally,  ye  shall  relate^to  my  father)  all  mj 
glory  (cf.  ch.  xxxL  1)  in  Egypt,  and  of  all 
(literally,  all)  tliat  ye  have  seen;  and  y« 
■hall  haste  and  bring  down  my  father  hither. 
Calvin  thinks  that  Joseph  would  not  hare 
made  such  liberal  promises  to  his  brethren 
without  haying  previously  obtained  Pha- 
raoh's consent,  nisi  regis  permism ;  but 
this  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative. 

Vera.  14,  15.— And  he  (i.  e.  Joseph)  fell 
upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neek,  and 
wept;  and  Beinamin  wept  upon  Mb  neck. 
"  Benjamin  is  the  central  point  whence  leads 
out  the  way  to  reconciliation "  (Lange). 
"  Here  brotherly  affection  is  drawn  out  by 
affection,  tear  answering  tear "  (Hughes  ； 
cf.  ch.  xxTiii.  4).  Moreover  he  kiued  i3l  hit 
brethren, ― "the  seal  of  recognition,  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  of  salutation  (Lange) and 
wept  upon  th«m.   It  has  been  thought  that 
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Beigamin  stood  when  Joseph  embraced  him, 
and  that  the  two  wept  upon  each  other's 
neck,  but  that  the  brethren  bowed  them- 
•edvet  tt  Joseph's  feet,  causing  the  ozpres* 


sion  to  be,  "and  he  wept  upon  them  "  (Lange). 
And  after  that  liii  brethren  tallnd  with 

him— feeling  themselves  reassured  by  much 
demonstrations  of  affection. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1— 
"  I  am  Joi 

"There  81  _ 

This  was  natural.  The  emotions  of  the  moment  were  too  strong  and  deep  to 
shared  in  or  even  witnessed  by  strangers.  But  it  was  also  merci^il.  Joseph  ki 
that  he  could  not  divulge  his  secret  without  a  reference  to  the  past,  and  he  would  not 
expose  his  brothers1  guilt  and  shame  in  the  presence  of  unsympathising  lookers-on. 
(2)  With  tears.  "  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself n  even  "before  all  them  that 
stood  before  him,"  and  scarcely  had  they  withdrawn  than  "  he  wept  aloud."  From 
the  first  Joseph  had  a  herculean  task  to  perforin  in  keeping  his  emotion  within  bounds. 
This  was  partly  the  explanation  of  the  rough  treatment  he  gave  his  brethren.  Had 
he  yielded  to  the  tender  feelings  which  the  sight  of  Reuben  and  Judah  and  the  others 
kindled  in  his  breast,  he  would  at  once  have  been  discovered.  Yet  it  was  all  that  he 
could  do  to  avoid  detection.  Once  and  a^ain  he  had  to  retire  from  their  presence  to 
relieve  his  bursting  heart  by  "  weeping  "  (cf.  ch.  xliL  24  ；  zliiL  30).  But  tnis  time  the 
rifling  flood  of  emotion  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed  even  long  enough  to  admit  of 
his  escape.  The  pathetic  eloquence  of  Judah,  the  earnest,  tearful  pleading  combined 
with  the  sublime  and  affecting  heroism  of  the  man  who  offered  himself  to  be  a  bond- 


man for  ever,  that  his  young  brother  might  escape  and  that  hb  father's  heart  might 
not  be  broken,  was  too  mucn  for  the  Egyptian  viceroy,  and  he  sobbed  aloud.  (3) 
With  fojyivmess.    Pew  things  are  more  touching  in  tiiis  wholly  melting  story  than 


the  considerate  tenderness  of  Joseph  in  sparing  his  brethren's  feelin^e,  and  the 
exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  leads  them  to  understand  that  he  cherishes  against 
them  not  the  least  resentment.  Scarcely  has  he  made  the  startling  disclosure  that  he 
was  Joseph,  than,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  thinking  of  their  sin,  he  hurries  on  to 
ask  about  their  father.  Then,  as  he  sees  them  shrinking  in  alarm  from  his  presence, 
expecting  doubtless  that  the  hour  of  recompense  for  Dothan  had  arrived,  he  kindly 
asks  them  not  to  stand  aloof  from  him,  but  to  come  near.  Again,  as  he  understands 
the  impossibility  of  their  ever  shutting  their  eyes  to  their  deplorable  wickedness,  he 
tries  to  lead  them  rather  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  hand  of  God 
bad  overruled  his  captivity  for  the  salvation  of  their  entire  household.  "  So  now  it 
was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  Beautiful  sophistry  of  love  ！  I  do  not 
know  that  Joseph's  brethren  would  believe  it  ；  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  forgiving  love  Joseph  did.  2.  How  it  was  received.  (1)  With  surprise.  This 
was  only  to  be  expected.  It  must  have  fallen  on  Josephs  brethren  like^t  tnunderbolt. 
It  manifestlj  struck  them  into  silence.  "  They  could  not  answer  him."  (2)  With 
alarm.  Apprehending  vengeance,  they  were  "  troubled  at  his  presence,"  and  invo- 
luntarily shrank  from  before  him.  (3)  With  pain.  They  were  grieved  and  angry 
with  themselves,  not  that  Joseph  was  alive,  but  flmt  ever  he  had  been  sold.  Many  a 
time  during  the  past  years,  and  in  particular  since  their  first  visit  to  Egypt,  they  had 
mourned  over  their  sin  against  the  child  of  Rachel.  Now  the  anguish  of  their  self- 
reproach  was  almost  more  than  they  could  bear.  And  ihia  was  the  best  sign  of  its 
sincerity,  that  it  was  intensified  rather  than  diminished  by  the  sight  of  Joseph  (d 
Zech.  xii.  10).  True  penitence,  as  distinguished  from  remorse,  is  sorrow  for  sin, 
irrespective  altogether  of  its  consequences. 

II.  The  commission.  1.  To  carry  an  invitation,  "  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my 
father,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  bath  made  me  lord  of  all 
Egypt:  come  down  unto  me,  and  tarry  not*"  2.  To  deliver  a  promise-  "  And  thoa 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,"  and  "  there  will  I  nourish  tnee."  3.  To  exviain 
a  reason,  "  For  yet  there  are  five  years  of  famine  ；  lest  thou,  and  ihy  househola,  and 
all  that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty."  4.  To  provide  an  authenticatiou.  "And, 
behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Bex^amin}  that  it  is  my  moatb  that 
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speaketh  unto  you."  5a  To  supply  an  encouragement.  "  And  ye  shall  tell  my  father 
o!  all  my  glory  in  Egypt."  6.  To  return  with  an  answer,  "  And  ye  shall  baste  and 
bring  down  my  father  hither." 

III.  The  bbconciliation.  1.  With  tears  of  joy.  "He  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin,8  neck,  and  wept  ；  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck."  Over  the  rest  of  his 
brothers  also  as  they  bowed  before  him  "  he  wept.  2.  With  kisses  of  love.  "  More- 
over he  kissed  all  bis  brethren " ― not  even  forgetting  Simeon,  who  probably  had 
bound  him.    3.  With  words  of  cheer,    "  After  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him." 

Lessons: ~ See  in  the  character  of  Joseph,  as  portrayed  in  this  touching  scene,  a 
brilliant  constellation  of  heavenly  virtues  and  holy  graces.  1.  Of  fraternal  affection 
in  his  tender  dealing  with  his  brethren.  2.  Of  filial  piety  in  his  considerate  regard 
for  his  father.  3.  Of  eminent  devotion  in  recognising  the  hand  of  God  in  all 
his  past  fortunes,   4.  Of  exquisite  sensibility  in  being  so  quickly  moved  to  tears. 


Vera.  1 ― 15. ― Darkness  turned  into  light.  Joseph's  revelation  of  himself  to 
his  brethren  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  purest  brotherly  afEection  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  Divine  goodness.  Only  small  natures  are  ashamed  of  tears. 
At  first  the  men  who  had  a  great  sin  upon  their  consciences  were  only  troubled  at 
the  presence  of  their  injured  brother,  but  soon  the  free  and  full  manifestation  of  his 
love  turns  all  their  fears  into  rejoicing.  Joseph  wept  for  joy  at  their  return  to  him, 
and  they  were  henceforth  his  brethren  indeea.  Although  for  a  time  we  carry  the 
burden  of  our  sins  and  feel  their  weight,  even  though  we  believe  that  they  are  for- 
given, still  as  God  reveals  himself  to  us  and  surrounds  us  more  and  more  with  the 
embrace  of  his  love,  we  lose  the  constraint  of  our  painful  remembrance,  and  rejoice 
with  all  our  hearts  in  present  peace  and  future  gloiy. ― B. 

Ver.  3. ― The  great  announcement.  Not  a  stranger,  but  a  brother.  Yet  they  were  slow 
to  receive  comfort  from  it  The  fact  beyond  all  expectation  ；  the  suspicion  of  the  un- 
known ruler  attaching  itself  to  the  newly-found  brother  ；  the  remembrance  of  their 
own  former  cruelty  ；  the  doubt  whether  indeed  the  past  were  forgiven,  combined  to 
make  them  "  troubled  at  his  presence."  Akin  to  this  is  the  slowness  with  which  the 
great  revelation  of  the  gospel  is  received,  our  adoption  as  sons  (Gal.  iv.  5)  through 
our  brotherhood  with  Christ  ；  members  of  Christ,  and  thus  children  of  God.  Not  the 
doctrine,  for  we  are  familiar  with  its  terms,  but  the  practical  reception  of  it.  The 
gospel  preached  is  "  good-will  to  men  ； "  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  is  the  work 
whereby  the  eternal  Son  became  oqr  brother  and  representative  ^2  Cor.  v.  14).  The 
means  of  appropriation,  belief  that  God  has  indeed  done  this  thing  for  us  (Matt.  xL 
28).  Yet  even  to  those  who  are  longing  for  peace  and  salvation  the  message  often 
seems  to  brine  no  real  comfort  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  admitted,  but  Jesus  is 
not  recognised  as  a  personal,  present  Saviour.  There  is  a  feeling  that  something 
not  declared  lies  behind  ；  that  there  is  some  unexplained  "  if,"  some  condition  to 
be  fulfilled,  some  part  of  the  work  to  be  done,  ere  it  can  be  safe  to  trust  Consciooa 
of  sin,  they  do  not  fully  receive  the  offer  as  made  to  them  such  as  they  are.  The 
fact  is,  men  often  want  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  ；  to  make  some  worthy  offering  to 
God  ere  they  have  it  to  give  (cf.  1  Chron.  zzix.  14  ；  1  Cor.  iv.  7) :  want  to  gather 
fruit  ere  the  tree  is  planted  ；  to  build  a  spiritual  house  ere  the  foundation  is  laid. 

I.  God*b  offer  precedes  faith.  The  gospel  proclaims  a  fact— Christ  crucified 
for  as,  the  fulfilment  of  Isa.  liii.  5.  Its  primary  message  is  not  of  something  to 
follow  our  faith,  but  of  that  on  which  our  faith  rests.  The  "  foundation  ，，  of  spiritual 
life  ifl  not  our  belief  but  Christ's  work  (1  Cor.  iii.  11).  But  in  practice  many  seem 
to  regard  the  right  to  trust  in  Christ's  work  as  depending  on  their  being,  in  a  fitting 
state  of  mind.  And  thus  their  mind  is  turned  away  from  Christ  to  their  own  state 
(cf.  Matt  xiv.  30).  No  doubt  there  mast  be  a  conviction  of  need  ere  the  Saviour  can 
be  welcomed  (Matt.  iz.  12).  But  the  evidence  of  that  conviction  is  not  our  feelings 
but  laying  our  burden  upon  the  Lord. 

IL  God's  offbb  must  8B  BBOBIVBD  BY  faith <~ that  is,  it  must  be  accepted  as  it 
is  made  ；  not  somethiog  else  pat  in  its  place.   God's  message  is,  Trust  in  Christ 
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To  do  this  is  to  exercise  faith.  But  the  answer  often  is,  I  most  first  see  whether  I 
have  faiUi.  It  is  as  if  when  our  Lord  bade  the  impotent  arise,  he  had  answeredy  I 
must  first  feel  that  I  have  the  power.  Faith  depends  not  on  accurate  knowledge. 
The  gospel  is  for  the  ignoi^nt  ；  and  what  it  claims  is  that  we  receive  it  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  knowledge,  guided  by  those  means  of  instruction  which  we 
possess. 

III.  God's  offer  is  to  hake  us  what  wb  ought  to  be.  Christ  accepted,  trusted, 
is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  &c.  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  Faith  leads  to  more  communion  with 
Christ.  The  Bible  becomes  a  living  voice  instead  of  a  dead  letter.  Channels  of 
knowledge  are  opened,  and  daily  increasing  powers  are  given  where  the  will  is  to  be 
really  Christ's  (John  vl  68).— M. 

Ver.  5. ― Providence.  "  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,"  &c.  I.  The  end  ib  good- 
ness and  mbbct.  1.  To  preserve  life.  2.  To  set  the  seed  of  the  better  society  in 
the  midst  of  the  corruptions  and  imperfections  of  the  old.  3.  To  prepare  the  way 
for  the  higher  revelations  of  the  future. 

II.  God's  method  of  instbumbktalitibs  his  globt.  1.  The  history  of  his  people, 
their  persecutions,  their  apparent  humiliations,  their  marvellous  victories.  2.  The 
transformation  of  men,  whereby  enemies  are  made  friends,  &o.  3.  The  biographtee 
of  distinguished  servants  of  God  illustrate  his  grace  in  bestowing  fitness  for  appointed 
work. 

III.  Mysteries  looked  at  from  a  higher  point  of  view  bbcomb  bbvklations. 
1.  Time  a  great  revealer.  Wait  for  ihe  Lord.  2.  The  narrow  circle  of  &  iaxmiy 
history  taken  up  into  the  higher  sphere  of  Divine  purposes  concerning  nations  and 
humanity  itself.  3.  Ultimate  vindication  of  the  spiritual  men  and  spiritoal  principles 
as  against  the  merely  earthly  and  selfish  aims  of  individuals  or  communities. ― R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  16.— And  thefitme  thereof— literally, 
the  voice,  hence  rumour  (cf.  Jer.  iii.  9) ~~ was 
heard  in  Pharaoh'i  honae  (having  been 
brought  thither  doubtless  by  some  of  the 
Court  officials),  tayiag,  Joieph'i  brethren 
ᅳ it  is  probable  that  tney  would  style  him 
Zaphnath-paaneali  (cf.  ch.  xli  46)  ―  are 
eome  (t.  e.  are  arrived  in  Egypt) :  and  it 
pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and  hii  Benrants 
ᅳ literally,  it  was  good  in  the  eyes  qf  Pha- 
raoh, and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants  (cf.  ch. 
xlL  87).  The  LXX.  render  ix^PV  ^  ^aoaw  ； 
the  Vulgate,  gamm$  est  Pharao9  I  e.  Pha- 
raoh was  glad. 

Vers.  17,  18.— And  Pharaoh  said  onto 
Joseph,  8ay  onto  thy  brethren,  This  do  ye  ； 
lade  your  beastf,  and  go,  get  yon  unto  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  take  your  father  and 
your  houteholdi,  and  eome  unto  me.  This 
may  have  been  an  independent  invitation 
given  by  the  Egyptian  king  to  Joseph's 
relatives  ；  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Joseph  had  already  told  him  of  the  proposal 
he  had  made  to  nis  brethren,  and  that  he 
here  receives  a  royal  confirmation  of  the 
same).  And  I  will  giye  you  the  good  of  the 
land  of  Egypt, ~~ i.  e.  the  best  rart  of  the 
land,  viz.,  Goshen  (Rosenmiiller,  ljange,  and 
others)  ；  though  the  phrase  is  prol>ably 
fiynonymous  with  that  wnich  follows ~ and  ye 
nksM  «at  the  lat  of  ^  land. 


oilows ~ and  76 
The  fat  of  the 


land  meant  either  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
portion  of  it  (Lange,  Kalisch),  or  the  best 
and  choicest  of  its  productions  (Geseniaa, 
Keil).   Cf.  Deut  xxai.  14  ；  Pa.  cxlviL  14. 

Vera.  19,  20. ― Vow  thou  art  oonunanded, 
thii  do  ye  ； ~ an  apostrophe  to  Joseph,  Pha- 
raoh manifestly  regarding  the  cause  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  as  one  (Rosenmnller,  EeU, 
Lange,  and  others)— take  you  wmgont  out  ox 
the  land  of  Egypt— the  carriages  here  re- 
ferred to  were  small 
two-wheeled  Tehicles  suitable  for  a  flatoountiy 
like  Egypt,  or  for  traversing  roadless  deserts. 
They  were  usually  drawn  by  cattle,  and  em- 
ployed for  carrying  agricultural  produce. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  four-wheeled  car  which 
was  used  for  transporting  the  shrine  and 
ima^e  of  a  deity  (il  63  ；  vide  Baw】inson，8 
edition,  and  note  by  Sir  O.  Wilkinson) 
for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and 
bring  your  fkther,  and  oome.  Pharaoh  meant 
them  to  understand  that  they  had  not  only 
Joseph's  invitation,  but  his  (Pharaoh's)  com- 
mandment, to  encourage  them  to  undertake 
so  serious  a  project  as  the  removal  of  their 
households  to  Egypt  Alio  regsrd  not 
•tufif— literally,  cnxd  your  eyes  shall 
let  them  not)  grieve  for  your  uti 
articles  of  domestic  furniture),  although 
9hotdd  require  to  leave  them  behind 
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Rosenmiiller,  Eeil, : 
Thew  * 


r  ch,  Lange,  et  aliiy 
be  rendering  of  t£e  Vulgate,  nec  dimtttatu 
quicquid  de  gupellectilt  yestra,  conveys  a 
meaning  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  true  one, 
which  is  thus  correctly  expressed  by  Dathius : 
'  Nec  cegre ferrent  jacturam  supelleetilis  mice. 
For  the  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is 
yourt— literally,  to  you  it  (sc.  shall  belong). 

Ver.  21.— And  the  ohildren  (better,  sons) 
of  Israel  did  so :  and  Joseph  gave  them 
wagomy  aeoordinff  to  the  commandment 
(literally,  the  mouth)  of  Pharaoh,  and  gave 
them  proviiion  fox  the  way. 

Ver.  22.— To  all  of  ihem  he  ffave  each 
maa  ehangei  of  raiment  ；— literally,  altera- 
turns  of  garmerU8t  I  e.  changes  or  anits  of 
dress  ^Tu<^e8  xiv.  12,  13  ；  2  EingB  v.  5)  ； 


probably  areas  clothes  for  special  occa^ons 
rEeil,  Lange,  Murphv)  ；  SioodQ  aroXdc 
(LXX.)  ；  binas  stolas  (Vulgate)— but  (Uter- 


literally, 


special  1 
I— three  ban. 


ally,  €thd)  to  Beigamin  he  gave— not  to  make 
amends  for  havinggiven  him  a  fright  (Lange), 
but  as  a  special  token  of  fraternal  affectio 


three  hu 


m       of  film, ― 

、ed  'of  silver  (cf.  ch. 


xliiL  44) >~ and  live  ehaages  of  raiment ~ 

which  renders  it     ——————  —  - 

only  received  two. 


probable  that  the  brothers 


Ver.  28.— And  to  hii  futher  he  lent  after 
this  manner;  ten  atsei  (vide  ch. 


16) 


M&A*    UIMXUVA   i    WVtt    WWW  ， 

laden  with  (literally,  carrying)  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  tan  she  uses  laden 
with  (or  carrying)  eorn  and  bread  and  meat 

우 probably  prepared  meats,  some  sort  of 
delicacy  (Clarke)— for  hia  father  by  the  way. 

Ver.  24.— 8o  (literally,  and)  lie  tent  hit 
brethren  away,  and  they  departed :  and  he 
■aid  unto  ihem,  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way.  The  verb  signifies  to  w 
moved  or  diBturbed  with  any  violent  emotion, 
bat  in  particular  with  anger  (Prov.  xxix.  9  ； 
Isa.  xxviii  21  ；  cf.  Sanscr.  rdg,  to  move  one- 
self, Gr.  6뼤，  anger,  Lat  frango,  Ger. 
regen),  and  is  here  generally  understood  at 
an  admonitiou  against  quarrelling  (LXX., 


quarrelling  (L^»., 
ulgate,   ne  ircucimini 
v^oxtxu,  Dathiiu,  Boaenmiiller,  Keil,  Mur- 
phy, Lange,  Alford,  et  alii),  although  by 
Others  (Tucn,  Baumgarten,  Michaelis,  Gese- 


(Calvin,  f  " 


niofl,  Ealiscb)  it  is  regarded  as  a  dissnasivo 
against  fear  of  any  future  plot  on  the  part  of 
Joseph* 

Vera.  25— 28 .—And  ihey  went  up  out  of 
Egypt,  and  esine  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
unto  Jacob  their  father,  and  told  him, 
saying,  Joseph  is  yetaliye,  and  he  (literally, 
and  that  he  ；  an  emphatic  assurance  which 
Keil,  following  Ewald,  renders  by"  yea,"  and 
Ealisch  by  "indeed")  is  governor  oyer  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  And  Jaoob's  (literally, 
his,  i  e.  Jacob  s)  heart  fainted  (literally, 
arew  chill,  the  primary  idea  of  the  root 
being  that  of  rigidity  through  coldness  '{  ct 
m|yv^«,  to  be  rigid,  andpigeo,  rigeo9frtgeo9 
to  De  chill.  The  sense  is  that  Jacob's  heart 
seemed  to  stop  with,  amazement  at  the  tidings 
which  his  sons  brought),  for  he  believed  them 
not.  This  was  scarcely  a  case  of  believing 
not  for  joy  (Bush),  but  rather  of  incredulity 


ieir  message,  wnich  was  only  removed 
xplaDation,  and  in  particular  by 


arising  from  suspicion^both  of  the  messengers 
and  thi  '  •  *  '  • 

by  further  expJ  _  ， 

the  sight  of  Joseph's  splendid  'p^sents  ancl 
commodious  carnages.  And  they  told  him 
all  the  word,  of  Jof  eph,  whieh  he  had  said 
unto  fhem:— t.  e.  about  Joseph's  invitation 
and  promiae  (vera.  9 ~ 11)  ―  and  when  he 
■aw  the  wagOM— probably  royal  vehicles 
(Word8Worth>— which  Joseph  had  sent  to 
carry  him,  the  ipirit  of  Jacob  their  father 
revived  (literally,  lived;  it  having  been 
previously  numb  and  cold,  as  if  dead) :  and 
~  "  said, ― the  change  of  name  here  is 
Leant  The  sublime  theocratic  design- 
,  which  had  dropped  into  obscuiity 
during  the  period  of  the  old  man's  sorrow 
for  his  lost  son,  revives  with  the  resuscitation 
of  his  dead  nope  (cf.  ch.  xliii  6) ~~ It  is 
enough,  (one  wora,  as  if  expressing  his  com- 
placent satisfaction)  ；  Joseph  my  ion  is  vtt 
aliye  (this  is  the  one  thought  that  fills  nis 
aged  heart)  :  I  will  휙 o  down ~~ "  The  old  man 
is  young  again  in  spirit  ；  he  is  for  eping  im- 
mediately ；  he  could  leap  ；  jw,  fly  (Lanffs) 
~ and  sm  ldm  (a  sight  of  Joseph  would  l>e 
ample  compensation  for  all  the  years  of  sor- 
row he  had  passed  through)  before  I  die. 
He  would  then  be  ready  to  be  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 


HOMILBTICS. 

Vers.  16— 28.-yo«^pA'«  invitaiton  to  Jacob.  I.  Authobisbd  by  Phabaoh.  Though 
possessed  of  the  liberty  to  issue  such  a  commission  as  he  had  just  intrusted  to  his 
Drethren,  Joseph  felt  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  have  his  sovereign's  sanction* 
Accordingly,  on  mentioniDK  the  matter  to  the  king,  the  required  consent  was ~ 1. 
Immediaiely  obtained.  "  Say  unto  thy  brethren,  This  do  ye  ；  lade  your  beasts,  and 
go,  get  you  unto  the  land  of  Canaan  ；  and  take  your  father  and  your  households,  and 
come  onto  me."  It  was  also— 2.  Sincerely  given,  as  was  attested  by  the  royal  order 
to  take  Egyptian  curricles  in  order  to  convey  the  immigrants.  "  Now  thou  art  com« 
mandedy  Uus  do  ye  ；  take  yon  wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  your  little  ones, 
and  for  your  wives,  and  bring  your  father,  and  come,"  And,  still  further,  it  wa^ ~ 

K  K  2 
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3.  Warmly  urged,  oy  a  handsome  promiBe ― "  I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land  " ― and  an  earnest  exhortation ~ "  Alao 
regara  not  your  stufE  ；  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours." 

IL  Attested  by  Joseph.  Had  the  sincerity  of  Joseph  stood  in  need  of  any 
demonstration,  it  would  at  once  have  been  supplied  by ~ 1.  The  splendid  carriage* 
he  sent  from  E^ypt  to  convey  his  father.  That  they  had  such  an  influence  npon  the 
heart  of  Jacob  is  apparent  from  the  narrative.  At  first  the  old  man  conld  not  bring 
himself  to  credit  the  report  which  his  sons  brought  ；  but  when  he  saw  the  wagons 
which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived.  2.  The 
valuable  presents  he  bestowed  upon  his  brethren  and  sent  to  hia  father :  to  each  of  the 
ten  "changes  of  raiment  ； "  to  Benjamin  300  pieces  of  silver  and  five  (< changes  of 
raiment  ；  "to  his  father  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she* 
asses  laden  with  corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way.  Qifts  such  as 
these  were  an  index  to  the  love  which  dwelt  in  Joseph's  heart  3.  The  good  counsel 
he  addressed  to  his  brethren :  "  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way."  It  was  not 
likely  if  they  disagreed  among  themselves  that  they  would  execute  saccessfally  the 
ffreat  commission  Joseph  had  intrusted  to  them.  It  was  a  token  of  his  anziebr  for 
Sieir  accomplishing  his  mission  that  they  should  unitedly  and  lovingly  address  uiern- 
Belves  to  its  performance. 

III.  Reported  by  the  brbthrbn.  On  arriving  at  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
the  sons  of  Jacob  hastened  to  unburden  themselves  of  their  marvellous  intelligence. 


The  invitation  of  Joseph  was  detailed ― 1.  Faithfully.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which 
they  had  returned  to  Hebron  with  tidings  concerning  Joseph  they  had  lied,  and  their 
father  believed  them  ；  this  time,  although  the  old  man  believed  not,  what  they  said 


was  true :  "  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Ejprpt,"  adding 
that  he  wished  his  venerable  parent  to  go  down  to  Egypt  beside  him.  2.  FuUy.  " 


  ent  to     down  to  Egyot  beside  him.  2.  Fvlly.  "  They 

told  him  all  the  words  of  Joseph  which  he  had  saia  unto  them,"  not  forgetting  to 
deliver  him  the  presents,  anu  point  him  to  the  wagons  or  royal  carriages  which  his 
son  had  sent  for  nis  conveyance  thither. 

IV.  Accepted  by  Jacob.  The  strange  tale  to  which  the  old  man  listened  seemed 
on  its  first  hearing  to  be  incredible.  Such  a  shock  did  it  give  to  his  feeble  sensi- 
bilities that  his  heart  almost  stopped  its  beating.  ApprehendiDg  that  they  were  onlv 
mocking  his  already  aged  and  bereaved  spirit,  he  believed  them  not  But  at  length 
the  splendid  carriages  carried  conviction  to  his  mind,  and  he  believed ― 1.  With  holy 
Mtiffaction.  "  It  is  enough."  Since  this  was  true,  he  had  no  desires  unsatisfied  below. 
2.  With  paternal  love,  "Joseph  my  son"  (what  tenderness  in  the  words  ！)  w  is  yet 
alive."   3.  With  simple  c<ynfidence,    "  I  will  go  down  and  see  him  before  I  die." 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  16 "ᅳ 28. ― The  grace  of  God  to  his  people.   We  are  now  dealing  no  Ion 
ᅳ  aaf  history,  but  brought  out  into  the  la  ' 


with  Joseph's  personal  history,  but  brought  out  into  the  larger  sphere  of 
children  of  Israel "  (ver.  21).  Already  it  may  be  said  the  Egyptian  period  in  the 
history  of  the  children  of  Israel  has  commenced.  Pharaoh  comes  upon  the  soene 
and  his  servants.  All  the  wealth  of  Egypt  is  placed  at  the  command  of  Israel  The 
men  who  had  been  the  transgressors  against  Joseph  are  now  the  mediators  of  the 
great  change  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  tbelsraelitish  race.  The  effect  upon 
the  old  man，8  heart ― R. 

Vera.  25—28. ― The  believer  led  to  his  reward.  Jacob's  incredulity  conquered.  His 
spirit  revived.   His  resolution  taken. 

I.  Our  enjotubnt  of  what  God  has  pbeparbd  for  us  is  dependbnt  upon  oub 
confident  belisf  and  expbotation.  1.  Separation  from  the  old  for  the  new  life 
involves  a  struggle  with  self,  with  circumstances^  with  fellow-men.  2.  The  future 
must  be  laid  hold  of.  We  must  believe  that  the  better  place  is  prepared  for  m,  that 
the  will  of  Qod  is  good. 

II.  WE  GAIN  THE  VICTOBT  OVEB  NATURAL  FEARS,  DOUBTB,  AND  DIFFICULTn8  WBBf 
WB  6IMPLT  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS  AS  GOD  HAS  BET  THEM  BBPOBB  U8,  BOTH  IN  HI8  WOBD 

AKD  in  his  providence.  The  men  were  deceivers.  The  facts,  the  wagons,  the  good 
thiogB,  tiie  bleBsin^s  plainly  sent  of  God,  earnest  of  the  future,  would  not  aeceire. 
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in.  Thb  tbub  faith  is  that  which  gbatbfully  accepts  thb  invitation  or 
Divine  gbaob,  acting  upon  it,  both  by  the  decision  of  the  will  and  by  thb  devo- 
tion of  thb  lifb.   "  It  is  enough,  I  will  go.11 

IV.  Thb  reward  which  is  prepared  fob  the  true  obedience  is  much  greater 
than  we  can  anticipate.   To  see  Joseph  was  the  patriarch，8  anticipation.   The  pur- 


bef  ore  us. ― B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Ver.  And  Israel  (as  the  head  of  the 
theocratic  fiunily)  took  hit  journey— liter- 
ally, broke  up,  sc.  his  encampment  (cf.  ch. 
ziL  9)— with  all  that  he  had,  and  eaine— 
from  Hebron  (ch.  xxxvii.  14)— toBeenheba, 
^ where  Abraham  (ch.  xxL  88)  and  Isaac 
(ch.  xxvi  25)  bad  both  sojooraed  for  con- 
siderable periods,  and  erected  altars  to  Jeho< 
VBh  에 nd  oiftred  saerifloet  onto  the  God 
(the  Elohim)  of  hii  father  Ifaao.  Probably 
eivinff  thanks  to  Qod  for  the  tidings  concern- 
ing Joseph  (Ainswortli)  ；  consultiiig  Qod 
about  his  journey  to  'Egypt  (RosenmUller)  ； 
it  may  be,  pouring  out  beiore  Qod  his  fear  as 
well  as  gratitude  and  joy,  more  especialhr  if 
he  thought  about  the  stern  prophecy  (ch. 
xv.  13)  which  had  been  given  to  Abraham 
(Ealisch)  ；  perhaps  commending  himself  and 
tamily  to  the  care  of  his  covenant  God  (Keil), 
and  certainly  pra^uig  that  God  would  con- 
firm to  him  and  nis  the  covenant  which,  had 
been  made  with  his  fathers  (Calvin). 

Ver.  2.— And  God  (Elohim)  spake  onto 
Israel  in  the  Tifiom  of  the  night,  and  Mid,. 
Jaocb,  Jaoob ᅳ  the  name  Jacob  being  em-" 
ployed  probably  to  remind  Jacob  of  what  he 
nadf  been  (Lawsony  Bush,  Wordsworth),  and 
repeated  ut  magisattentus  reddatnr  (Calvin). 
And  he  Mid,  Here  am  I— literally,  behold 
me  (cf.  ch.  xxii  1). 
Ver.  3.— And  he  said,  I  am  Ood,  the  God 


of  thy  father— literally,  I  am  the  El  (the 
Mighty  One),  the  Elohim  of  thy  father. 

Though  in  con   '*  " "'-   

vera.  1- 
juall^  a8sign( 
Bleek,  Yaihinger)y  yet  the  contents  of  this 


Thougli  in  consequence  of  this  phrase  the 
section  (vera.  1 ― 7),  indeed  the  entire  chap- 
ter, is  usually  assigned  to  tho  Elohist  (Tucn, 


theophany  are  felt  to  be  so  substantially 
Jehoyistic  in  their  import  (Hcngstenberg), 
that  certain  critics  have  been  constrained  to 
give  yene8  1 ― 5  to  the  Jehovist  (Colenso), 
or,  omitting  the  ltist  clause  of  ver.  5f  to  the 
redactor  (Davidson).  In  ch.  xxviii.  13  the 
designatioii  used  is  "  I  am  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Abnham  thy  father."  As  on  that  former 
occasion  when  settuig  out  for  Padan-aram, 
so  now,  when  departing  for  Egypt,  he  receives 
a  comforting  awartnce.  7ear  not  to  go  down 


>n  for  Jacob's 
liad  been  in 


into  Egjpt.  Thero  was  reaso】 
apgrehensions,  since  Abraham 
peril  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  (ch.  ziL 
14 ― 20),  Isaac  had  been  forbidden  to  go 
thither  (ch.  xxvi  2),  and  Egypt  had  been 
foreshadowed  as  a  place  of  serntude  for  his 
descendants  (ch.  xv.  18).  n^H©  is  an  irre- 
gular infinitive  n^l  for  (ct  HJH  for  Hgl, 
Exod.  iL  4)y  with  (P  prefixed  after  a  verb  of 
fearing  (vide  Ewald's  'Heb.  Synt/  §  836). 
For  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation 
ᅳ literally,  for  to  a  great  nation  will  I  put 
thee  there  (cf.  ch.  xxi  13).  Jacob  had  preyi« 
onflly  received  the  ipjunction,  accompanied 
by  the  Divine  benediction,  to  be  frnitral  and 
multiply  (ch.  xxviii  S).  Twice  over  had  it 
previously  been  predicted  that  he  should 
develop  into  a  multitudinous  people  (ch. 
xxviii  14  ；  xxxv.  11).  The  present  promiso 
was  an  indication  that  the  fulfilment  of  tho 
prophecy  was  at  hand. 

Ver.  4. ^ I  will  go  do， 
Egypt; ~~ not  a  proof  thai 
lieved  in  a  local  deity  following  them  when 
they  chuiged  their  abodes,  ana  confined  to 
the  district  in  which  thev  happened  for  the 
time  being  to  reside  CDich,  Bohlen),  but 
simply  a  metaphorical  expression  for  the 
efficiency  and  completeness  of  the  Divine 
protection  (Kalischjh—and  I  will  alio  nurelr 
bring  thee  up  agson  (literally,  and  I  ioiu 
bring  thee  up  also,  bringing  thee  up ;  ^ 
double  emphasis  lyine  in  uie  use  of  tne  in- 
finitive absolute,  wiui  D|  preceding,  as  in 
cli.  zxxi.  15,  meaning  that  God  would 


with  thee  into 

the  Hebrews  be* 


assuredly  recover  his  body  for  interment  in 
Canaan  should  he  die  in  Egypt,  and  his 
descendants  for  settlement  in  the  land  of 


their  inheritance) :  and  Joseph  shall  put  hit 
hand  upon  thine  ayes— t.  t、  will  perform 
for  thee  the  last  offices  of  affection  by  closing 
thine  eyes  in  death,  a  service  upon  which  the 
human  beart  in  all  ages  and  countries  has 
act  the  highest  value  {vide  Homer,  'IL,'  zL 
458  ；  'Ocfys./  xxiv.  294  ；  Virg.,  (  Mil,9  ix. 
487;  Ovid,  *Epist.,,il62).  "Afetheratthe 
point  of  death  is  always  very  desirous  that 
nis  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren  should 
be  with  him.  Should  there  be  one  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  will  be  immediately  sent  for,  and 
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h»  arrirt  the  btber  will  moan  ad 
1 M  t  ton,  will  70a  not  eone  ？  I 
whhoat  j<m.'  When  be  arriret, 
Uke  the  h&ndi  of  hi*  ton,  mud  kiat 
and  placf  them  on  his  eyes,  his  face, 
and  iDoath,  and  mr,  '  Sow  I  dk.' "  (Bo- 
beru*  '  OrienUl  Illostntioiis,'  p.  52). 

Vera.  S— 7. ᅳ Ami  jMob  rote  m^—harmff 
ncdred  new  rigoor  from  the  rision  'Calnn) 
우 fnm  BttrihtW  (it  is  not  probable  that  his 
■Uj  there  wma  of  more  than  a  day  or 
perhaps  only  m  night's,  dantion) : 
mm  «f  Icni«l  eanud  JMob  tktix 
Mai.  ikatr  ttttto  mm,  ud  tiwir 
' '  Unlike  the  heathen  tribes  around  th< 
Oriental  nations  generally,  the  £unfly  of 
Jacob  g»re  honour  to  thfi  wife  as  to  Uie 
weaker  vessel w  (Iawboii) 우 im  tkt 
wldtk  Phmnoh  had  Mmt  to  mrrj  kirn 
ch.  xlr.  19,  21).  Ami.  thgj  took  tiwir 
ud  tkmx  foods  (including  probably 

■enrmnte),  wkiek  thay  had  gottea  im   

Oamii,— "  Pharaoh  had  desired  Jacob 
not  to  regard  his  stuff,  because  the  good  of 
•11  the  land  of  Egypt  was  before  bim  ；  but 
I  not  to  take  adrantage  of  Pharaoh's 
or  to  owe  greater  obligations  to 
he  found  necc«ary"  rLawaon) ― 
into  Sgyvt, ~ a  scene  aepicted  on 
f  Chnumnotep,  the  near  relative 
or  of  Odrtasen  I.,  at  Beni-liaasaii, 
represents  a  company  of  immignnts,  appar- 
otly  Shemitic  in  their  ongin,  entering 
with  their  goods,  ts  well  ts  women 
"children,  borne  upon  asses.  Without 
Dg  that  this  was  the  Egyptian  ver- 
sion of  the  descent  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  it 
may  serve  as  a  striking  illastration  of  that 
event  {vide  Wilkinson,  '  Ancient  1 
▼oL  i.  p.  480,  ed.  1878  ；  Brugsch, 
d'Egvpte,' p.  63  ；  Hengstenberg's  'Egypt and 
the  ftooks  of  Moses,'  p.  37) ~~ Jaoob,  and  all 
hit  feed  (？.  e,  his  descendants)  with  liim: 
his  sons,  and  hii  mbs,  mbi  with  him,  hit 
daughters  (this  need  not  imply  that  Jacob 
had  more  daughters  than  Dinah,  bnt  may 
include  his  sons'  wives,  who  are  not  other- 
wise mentioned  in  this  enumeration),  and  hii 
■oni,  daughter!,  and  all  hii  Med  brought  he 
with  him  into  Egypt  The  date  of  this  event 
was  in  the  130th  year  of  Jacob's  life  (ch.  xlviL 
9)，  and  215  years  after  the  call  of  Abraham 
(ch.  xii.  4),  i,  e.  b.  o.  1728  (Usher),  1885 
(Hales)  ；  or  A.  H.  2276  (Usher),  8526  (Hales). 

Ver.  8. ― And  these  are  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Iirael,  which  eame  into  Egypt 
The  phrase  "  which  came  into  Egypt "  must 
obviously  be  construed  with  some  consider- 
able latitude,  since  in  the  appended  list  of 
seventy  persons,  "souls  oi  the  house  of 
Jacob  which  came  into  Egypt,"  are  reckoned 
Joseph,  who  undoubtedly  came  into  Egypt, 
but  not  with  Jacob,  Hezron  and  HamaVuio 
Sons  of  Pharez,  as  well  as  the  descenduits  of 


Bfag—ifn,  who  probabfy,  and  Exlknim  and 
Mmmmh,  the  enildiai  of  Joaepb,  who  oer- 
tatnlj,  were  born  in  Egrpt    JmA  aad  Us 

MBS:  JMOVS  illteB. 

Ver.  9.— Aad  mm  9t  Besbn;  Sft- 
•aek, ― "  Initiated  or  Dedkttod  ；  **  the  nama 
abo  of  Gun's  firstbora  (ch.  ir.  17),  and  of 
I  the  son  of  Jmred  (ch.  t.  19)— od  7 
― "  Distingoiahed  "  (Gesenins) ~~ ad  】 
— "Endoeed"  (Gesenins),  "Of  the 
or  YOIige"  (Marphj),  "Blooming  One' 
(Farrt)— «d  Cani*  — "Vhie^diesser**  (G^ 
•eniaa,  Murphy),  "NoWe  One"  (Furet). 

Vet  10.— Asd  tk«  mm    "  —- 
mmAf—,tThj  of  El"  (C 
in  1  Chroiu  ir.  24,  Kemn 
"Bi^tt  Hand"  (Gesenim 
Oka^—"  Joine4  tiftiilhii " 
0iy) ᅳ «ad  Jt^iSa,— "Wl 
ens "   (G«0enius),  "  He_ 
(Muiphy),  or  Janb  (1  ᅳ 
Zokmr,— "Whitenes.    Geeenins,  Ka 
named  Zmh  (1  Chnm.  ii.  24>— and  8havl,— 
"Asked  for"  (Gesenins) -~ the  Mm  of  i 
WMiBitiih  womaa.    The  wives  of  the 
sons,  except  Jndahy  were  probably 
MeaopotamiA. 

Ver.  11.— Asd  the  Muof  Leri;  Gmlion, 
~ or  Gershom, ― "  Expalsion  ，，  (Gesenias), ― 
Xobatli*  or  Kchath,— "  Assembly  "  (Gese- 
nin8)  —and MAraii, ― "  Bitter,"  "  Unhappy" 
(Gesenioa),  "Flowing"  (Marplij),  "Harah. 
One  M  (Lange). 

Ver.  12. And  the  sou  of  Judah  ；  Br,  and 
Onan,  and  Shelah  (vide  ch.  zzxriii  3),  and 
Fham,  and  Zarah  (ck.  xxxviii  29  ；  1 
Chron.  ii  4) :  Imt  Er  and  Onaa  died  in  tlie 
land  of  Canaan  (ch.  zzxriii.  7,  10).  And 
the  tons  of  Pluurei  were  HeiroiL  (vide  on 
ver.  9)  and  Hamnl, ― "One  who  has  ex- 
perienced mercy  "  (Geaenins). 

Ver.  13.  ― And  the  sou  of  Inaekmr;  Tola, 
― " "Worm,"  "Scarlet "  (Gesenius) ― and 
Phnvah,— "  Month  "  ！  (Gesenius)— and  Job, 
― perhaps  an  incorrect  reading  for  Jashub 
("Turnuig  Oneself"),  as  in  Numb,  xxvi.24  ； 
1  Chron.  viL  1  (Gesenins),  which  the  LXX. 
adopta ~ andShimron, ― "Watch"  (Gesenius^ 

ver.  14. ― And  the  sons  of  Zebvlmi; 
Bered,  ―  "  Fear  "  (Gesenius) ~ and  Elon.  ― 
"Oak"  — and  Jahleel,— (< Whom  God  haa 
made  sick  "  (Gesenius). 

Ver.  15.— These  be  the  miib  of  Leah, 
wbich  the  bare  unto  Jaoob  in  Padan-aram 
(i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Leah's  sons  which 
were  bora  in  Padan-aram),  with  hii  daugh- 
ter Dinah  (who  probably  had  continued 
unmarried  after  her  misfortune  in  Shechem, 
and  is  here  mentioned  as  an  independent 
member  of  Jacob's  family) :  all  the  souls  «f 
hit  fons  and  hit  daughter!  (reckoning  him- 
self,  and  excluding  Er  and  Onan)  were  thirty 
and  three. 

Ver.  16.— AndtheaoaiofCktd;  Zi^daa,— 
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"  Expectation  "  (Gesenins)  ；  Zephon  (Numb, 
xxvi  15)— and  Hawi,—"  Festive "  (Gese- 
nius) ~ fttraoit  ―  "  Quiet "  (Gesenius)  ―  and 
Esbon, ― "  Toiling  "  (Murphy)  ；  named  Ozni 
(Namb.  xxvi.  16)— Eri, ― "  Guarding  "(Gese- 
nius)  — and  Axi>di,  ―  "  Wild  AssY'  (Gese- 
niuB),  "  Eover  ，'  (Murphy),  "  Descendants  " 
(Lange)  ；  styled  Arod  (Numb.  xxvi.  17)— and 
Areli— "Lion  of  El"  (Murphy),  "Son  of  a 
Hero"  (Gesenius),  "  Heroic  (Lange). 

Ver.  17.— And  the  sons  of  Aiher  ；  Jimnah, 
― "Prosperity"  (Gesenius)— and Irtmah,— 
"  Even  "  "  T  — 1 "  ^ —— '―' 


"  Even'"  "  Level 
have  been  twins ― and 


Level "  (Geseniiw) ~ and  Iwd, ~ 
(Oeaenias) :  they  may 
—  ᅳ  aad  BerUh,— "Giftf' 
(Gesenius),  "In  Evil "  (Murphy) ― and 
Berali "Abundance "  (Gesenius),  " Over- 
flow "  ^Murphy)— their  liater :  and  the  sons 
of  Benah  ；  Heber,  ―  "  Fellowship  "  (Gese- 
niiu)— «nd  Kalohiel— "  King  of  £1 "  (Qeae- 
niiw,  Murphy),  "  My  king  is  El "  (Lan ᄍ e). 

Ver.  18.— Thaw  are  the  mm  of  Zilpah, 
whom  Labui  gare  to  Lmh  Ui  daughter, 
and  iheie  the  bavt  «nto  Jaeob,  even  tiz- 
teen  iohIb. 

Ver.  19« The  Mm  of  Baohel  Jacob's 
wih  (cf.  ch.  xliv.  27)  ；  Joseph  and  Ben- 

"er.  20. And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of 
born  MaaagMh  and  Epbraim, 
ieh  Aienath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah 
it  of  On  bare  unto  Mm  (vide  ch.  50). 
,  having  probably  transferred  them 
firom  1  Chron.  vii.  14,  append  the  words, 
*Eyivovro  it  vloi  tHavaca^  oKiq  IrtKtv  ahrSt 
it  waXKaKrj  rj  Svpa  rbv  May/p.  Ma%ip  Sk 
lyiwfifft  rbv  TaXaAi,  Yioi  E^paifi  doA^ov 
Mavatftf^f*  XovraXaAfi  cat  Tadfi'Tioi  Bi  2owr- 
aXadfi  'E^w/i.  Since  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Samaritan  text,  Rosenmuller  thinks 
they  may,  have  been  originally  written  on 
the  margin,  and  thence  by  some  subsequent 
copyist  transferred  to  the  text 

Ver.  21. » And  the  tons  of  Benjamin  were 
BeUh,  ―  "  Devouring  "  (Gesenius)  ；  the  an- 
cient name  of  Zoar,  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
Jordan  circle  (ch.  xiv.  2) ᅳ" And  Beoher, ― "a 
Young  Camel  "  (Gesenius) ~ uid  Ailibel, ― 
" Opinion  of  God"  (Gesenius),  " Sprout " 
(Lange),  "Short"?  (Murphy)  — Gwa,  —  " a 
Grain"  (Gesenius),  "Fighter"?  (Lange)— 
and  Nuunan, ― "Pleasantness"  (Gesenius) 
" Ehi, ― "  Brotherly  "  (Luice,  Murphy)  ；  = 
Ehud,  "Joining  together  (Gesenius),  1 
Chron.  viii.  6  ；  styled  Ahiram  (Kumb.  zrvi. 
38)— and  Eodi,— ?<  Head  "  (Gesenius)— Xup- 
pim,— "Adorned  One  "  (Lange)  ；  ―  Shupham 
(Kumb.  xxvi  38)  and  Shephupnam  (1  Cnron. 
riii  5),  "Serpent"?  (Gesenius)— and  Hnp- 
pim, ― "Coverings"  (Gesenius),  or  Hu^ham 
(Numb,  xxvi  39) ᅳ and  Ard— "Fugitive," 
* '  Rover  "  (Murphy),  "  Btder  "  ？  (Langs).  In 
I7nmb.  zzvi  40  Kaaman  and  Ara  are  given 
as  the  flona  of  Bela,  «nd  the  grancbons  of 


Benjamin  ；  a  plausible  explanation  of  which 
is  that  Beigamin's  sons  died  early,  and  were 
replaced  in  the  list  of  heads  of  families  by  two 
of  JBela's  sons  who  had  been  named  after  them 
(Keil,  Murpthy,  Inglis,  et  alii).  In  the  sam« 
table  of  mishpacKoth  the  names  of  Beoher, 
Gera,  and  Rosh  have  been  omitted,  and  that 
probably  for  a  similar  reason ― that  they  died 
either  without  issue,  or  without  a  number 
of  descendants  large  enough  to  form  inde- 
pendent families. 

Ver.  22.— These  are  the  sons  of  Baohel, 
whioh  were  born  to  Jaoob:  all  the  souls 
were  fourteen. 

Ver.  23.— And  the  sons  of  Dan;  Hnshim 
― "  Those  who  make  haste  "  (Gesenius)  ；  de- 
si^msted  Shuham  in  Numb.  xxvi.  42. 

ver.  24.— And  the  sons  of  Naphtali;  Jah- 
teel, ― "Allotted  by  God"  (GeseninsV— and 
Chini,  ―  "  Painted  (Gesenius),  "  Dyed " 
(Murphy),  "  Protected  (Lange)---and  Jeier, 
― "Image,"  "Form"  (Gesenius,  Lange,  Mur- 
phy) ― and  Shillem  ——  "Retribution"  (Ge- 
senius), "  Avenger  "  (Lange). 

Ver.  25. ― These  are  the  sons  of  Bilhah, 
which  Laban  gave  unto  Bachel  hit  daughter, 
and  she  bare  theM  unto  J aeob :  all  the  sonli 
were  leyen. 

Vera.  26,  27.— All  the  sonla  that  eame 
with  Jaeob  into  Egypt,  whioh  eame  out 
of  hit  loinf,  betides  Jaeob，s  som，  wives, 
all  the  sonli  were  threescore  and  fix;  and 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  whieh  were  born  him 
in  Egypt,  were  two  souls:  all  the  Mais 
of  the  house  of  Jaeob,  whioh  oame  into 
ᅳ  pt,  were  threesoord  and  ten.  Accord- 
to  the  LXX.  the  number  of  Joseph's 
ovud  was  nine  ；  and  the  number  of  tnose 
who  came  with  Jacob  into  Ecypt  seventy- 
five,  a  number  adopted  by  Stephen  (Acts  viL 
14).  The  apparent  conrasion  in  tkea?  dif- 
ferent numbers,  sixty-six,  seventy,  sevenly- 
five,  will  disappear  if  it  be  observed  that  the 
firet  takes  no  account  of  Jacob,  Joseph,  Ma* 
nasseh,  and  Ephraim,  while  they  are  as  pal- 
pably included  in  the  second  computation, 
and  that  Stephen  simply  adds  to  the  seventy 
of  yer.  27  the  five  grandsons  of  Joseph  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint  version,  from 
which,  he  quoted,  or  to  the  sixty-six  of  ver. 
26  the  nine  mentioned  above,  consiating  of 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  and  Jo- 
seph's five  grandsons,  thus  making  seventy- 
five  in  alL  There  is  thus  no  irreconcilable 
contradiction  between  the  Hebrew Jbistorian 
and  the  Christian  orator. 

Ver.  28. ~~ And  lie  sent  Jndah  Wore  him 
unto  Jofeph  (the  noble  qualities  di^laved 
by  Judah  had  manifestly  secured,  as  they 
had  certainly  merited,  the  affectionate  admir- 
ation and  hearty  confidence  of  the  aged  patri, 
arch),  to  direot  hii  fitoe  unto  Ooahen  ； i.  e. 
that  Joseph  might  supply  hun  with  the 
necessary  instructions  for  condaothig  the 
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pflgrimi  to  their  mprointed  settlement  (Da- 
thins,  RoMnmiiUer,  KmI,  Lange,  Ainsworth, 


Murphy, 
than  that . 


aker^B  Co] 
mi 된 it  l 

(LXX.,  Vulgate,  Stmaril 
Oiaring  received  the  n< 
the^  eaaiA  into  th«  UmI 


rather 
Goshen 
. ―  and 
directions) 
The 

f/Af<r^tas  in  ch.  xlviL  11. 


LXX.  read  fZc  •】 

Ver.  29，— Asd  JoMph  nada  ready  hit 
ehuiot,  and  went  ap  to  m«et  Israel  hit 
fintlier,  to  Goshen,  and  pr«Matod  himself  unto 

him  ； ― literally,  he  (L  e.  Joseph)  appeared 
(the  niph.  form  of  the  verb,  which  is  com- 
monly used  of  the  appearance  of  God  or  his 
ire  employed  to  indicate  the 


ffloiy  in  w£ich  Joseph  came  to  meet  his 
Father:  Keil)  unto  him,  viz.,  Jacob— and  he 
fall  on  hi!  neok, ― i.  e.  Joseph  fell  upon  Ja- 
cob's neck  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Calvin,  Dathe, 
Keil,  and  commentators  generally),  though 
Mftimonides  regards  Jacob  as  the  subject  of 


abundantly  recompensed  for  all  the  tears  he 
had  shed  since  he  parted  from  his  father  in 
Hebron,  npwuxis  of  twenty  years  before. 

Ver.  30.— And  Israel  (realising  something 
of  the  same  holy  satisfaction  as  ne  trembled 
in  his  sou's  embrace)  laid  onto  JoMph,  Now 
let  m»  die,  tinet  I  hare  se«n  thy  fitoe, 
eftiue  ihou  art  still  alive— literally,  Iwi 


oiU 


that  (Keil,  Kalisch),  or  since,  thou  art  still 
cdive;  the  meaning  of  the  patriarch  being 
that,  since  with  his  own  eyes  he  was  now 
assured  of  Joseph's  happiness,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  live  for,  the  last  earthly  longing  of 
his  heart  having  been  completely  satisfied, 
and  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the  last  scene 
of  all— rSady,  whenever  God  willed,  to  be 
gathered  to  ma  Others. 

Vera.  81,  82.-— And  Joseph  said  unto  hii 
brethren,  and  unto  hii  father*!  house,  I  will 
go  ap  (employed  in  ver.  29  to  describe  a 
journey  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  desert,  or  Canaan,  the  verb  n?y  is  here 
used  in  a  courtly  sense  to  signify  a  visit  to  a 
sovereign  or  superior),  and  shew  Pharaoh 
(literally,  relate,  or  tell,  to  Pharaoh),  and 
■ay  unto  him,  Xy  brethren,  and  my  fathers 
honM,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
are  eome  unto  me  ；  and  the  men  are  shep- 
herd! (literally,  keepers  of  flocks),  for  their 
trade  bath  been  to  foed  cattle  (literally, 
they  are  men  qf  cattle)  ；  and  they  have 
brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herdi,  and 
all  that  they  have. 

Vers.  38,  34.— And  it  ihAll  come  to  p*M, 
when  PlLaraoh  shall  eall  you,  and  shall  say, 
Wliat  is  your  oceupation  t  Pharaoh's  in- 
quiry was  charar^ — ^ 
rendered  nec688a: 


>ftnct 


Egyptian,  being 
ict  distinction  of 


prevailed.  According  to  a 
,  by  Amaais,  a  monarch  of 
ity,  every  Egyptian  was  obliged 
yearly  account  to  the  monardi  or 


castoe  that 
law  proi 
the  26th  d: 
to  give  i  _  _ 

State^  governor"  of  how  he  lived,  with  the 
""cation  that  if  he  fiiiled  to  show  that  he 
an  honourable  calling  (Bucai^v  C6yv) 
e  should  be  put  to  death  (Herod.,  iL  177). 
"  X  ya  ihtll  say,  Thy  serranti'  trade  bath, 
about  eattle  (literally,  men  of  cattle 
servants)  from  our  youth  eren  until 
both  we,  and  alio  our  fathers :  that  ye 
mair  dwell  in  th«  land  of  Ooahan.  Joseph 
probably  desired  his  brethren  to  settle  in 
Goehen  for  three  reasons.  (1)  It  was  miitable 
for  their  flocks  and  herds  ；  (2)  it  would 
secure  their  isolation  from  the  Egyptians  ；  and 
(3)  it  was  oontigaou8  to  Canaan,  and  would 
be  easier  vacated  when  the  time  aniyed  for 
their  return.  For  every  shepherd  is  ta 
abomination  unto  the  Sg^ptiaaf.  These  are 
obviously  the  words  not  of  Joseph,  but  of  the 
historian,  and  theii  accuracy  is  strikingly 
tborated  by  Herodotus  (ii  47,  164),  wno 
that  the  swine-herds,  one  of  the  seven 
^  classes,  or  enilds  into  which  the  Egyp- 
were  divided,  were  regarded  with  such 
abhorrence  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  temple  or  contract  marriace  with  any 
others  of  their  conntTTmen  ；  and  by  existing 
monuments,  which  show  that  though  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (c  Ant.  /  iL  7,  M  is  in- 
correct that  "  the  Egyptians  were  proliibited 
from  meddling  with  tne  keeping  of  sheep," 
yet  those  who  tended  cattle  were  greatly 
despised,  EWptian  artists  evincing  the  con- 
tempt in  wmcn  they  were  held  by  frequently 
representing  them  as  either  lame  or  deformed, 
dirty  and  nni 
ludicror - 
cient  E  _ 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  disrepute 
which  the  shepherd  guild  was  held  by  the 
Egyptians  was  attributable  partly  to  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  and  partly  to  the 
feeling  excited  against  them  by  the  domin- 
ation of  the  shepherd  kings  (Wilkinson, 
"Wordsworth,  Moiphy,  and  others)  ；  but  (1) 
while  this  might  account  for  their  dislike  to 
foreign  shepherds,  it  would  not  explain  their 
antipathy  to  native  shepherds;  (2)  if,  aa 
some  think,  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  one  of  the 
shepherd  kin^s,  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
rooted  prejudice  against  shepherds  would 
then  be  publicly  expressed,  however  violently 
it  might  afterwards  explode  ；  (3)  there  u 
"  >n  for  believing  that  the  descent 
_  occurred  at  a  period  much  earlier 
ie~  shepherd  kings.  Hence  the  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  antipathy  to  shep- 
nerds  or  wandering  nomads  has  been  sought 
in  the  &ct  that  the  Egyptians  were  essen- 
tially an  agricultoral  people,  who  associated 
ideas  of  radeness  and  barbarism  with  tht 


nshaven,  and  sometimes  of  a  most 
\  appearance  (vide  Wilkinson,  *An- 
^ptians/  vol.  iL  p.  4",  ed.  1878). 
«en  thought  that  the  disrepute  in 
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veiy  name  of  a  shepherd  (Hengstenberg,  haps  also  because  from  their  occupation 

Eeil,  Kurtz),  perhaps  because  from  a  veiy  shepherds  were  accustomed  to  kill  the  tad* 

early  period  they  haa  been  exposed  on  their  maiB  held  sacred  by  the  other  classes  of  the 

Eastern  boundary  to  incursions  £rom  such  community  (Ealiscn). 
nomadic  sheplieras  (Rosenmtiller),  and  per- 

HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 «~ 34. "-" The  descent  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt.  I.  The  departure 
Vrom  Canaan  (vers.  1 ― 7).  1.  The  journey  to  Beersheba*  Distant  from  Hebron 
somewhere  over  twenty  miles,  Beersheba  lay  directly  in  the  way  to  Egypt.  Yet 
doubtless  the  chief  motive  for  halting  at  "  the  well  of  the  oath  ，，  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  it  had  been,  so  to  speak,  consecrated  by  the  previous  encampments  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  by  the  altars  they  had  there  erected,  and  the  revelations  they  had  there 
enjoyed.  It  is  both  pleasurable  and  profitable  to  visit  scenes  and  places  that  have 
been  hallowed  by  the  saints  of  former  days  ；  and  Uiough  now  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  it  is  true  that  every  place  is  holy  ground,  yet  few  there  are  who  do  not 
feel  their  religious  emotions  quickened  when  they  stand  upon  some  sacred  spot 
where  holy  men  Lave  walked  and  prayed,  or  saintly  martyrs  bled  and  died.  2.  The 
stoppage  at  Beersheba.  (1)  The  solemn  act  of  worshij) ~ "  Jacob  offered  sacrifices 
unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac."  This  he  did  in  obedience  to  Divine  prescription, 
which  bad  appointed  the  presentation  of  offerings  as  the  only  acceptable  mode  or 
worship,  in  imitation  of  the  piety  of  his  ancestors,  in  presence  of  his  assembled 
household)  in  supplication  or  Divine  direction  with  regard  to  his  contemplated 
journey.  (2J  The  midnight  revelation.  "  I  said  not  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek 
ye  me  in  vain,"  was  Jehovah's  word  to  Israel  in  a  later  day  (Isa.  xlv.  19)  ；  and 
certainly  he  never  said  so  either  to  Jacob's  ancestors  or  to  Jacob  himself.  As 
formerly  he  had  appeared  to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac  on  this  very  spot,  so  now  he 
appeared  to  their  descendant  ；  solemnly,  in  the  visions  of  the  night  ；  audibly^  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a  voice  articulate  and  clear  ；  earnestly,  saying,  Jacob,  Jacob,  to  which 
Jacob  answered,  Here  am  1  ；  and  graciously 、  discovering  himself  as  the  covenant 
God  of  his  father  Isaac.  (3)  The  encouraging  exhortation ― "  Fear  not  to  go  down 
to  Egypt."  Abraham  had  been  formerly  reproved  for  going  into  Egypt,  and  Isaac 
prevented  from  following  his  example  ；  but  here  Jacob  is  both  permitted  and 
advised  to  go.  No  saint  can  safely  guide  himself  by  following  tne  example  of 
another.  What  is  God's  will  concerning  one  man  may  be  the  opposite  concerning 
another.  It  is  best  to  imitate  the  patriarch,  and  after  asking  God  s  counsel  follow- 
where  he,  his  Spirit,  word,  or  providence,  may  lead.  (4)  The  fourfold  promise :  "  I 
will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation " ― "  I  will  surely  go  down  with  thee" ― "  I 
will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again  " ― "  and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine 
eves  ；  ,，  a  promise  of  enlargement,  protection,  restoration,  consolation  ；  a  promise,  like 
tul  God，8  promises  in  the  gospel,  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  servant.  3.  The  advance 
from  Beersheba.  This  took  place  with  alacrity,  for  Jacob  "  rose  up  ；  "  with  una- 
nimity, for  they  all  went,  carrying  with  them  their  wives  and  little  ones  ；  and  with 
comfort,  since  they  rode  in  Pharaoh's  waggons  ；  and  with  safety,  for  it  is  added  that 
they  "  came  into  tlgypt" 

II.  The  company  op  the  travellers  (vers.  8— 27J.  1.  Their  character.  (1) 
Descendants  t)f  Jacob.  They  came  out  of  Jacob's  loins.  In  the  entire  catalogue 
there  is  no  name  that  cannot  be  traced  down  in  a  direct  line  from  Jacob.  (2)  Immi- 
grants into  Egypt.  The  expression  of  course  is  used  with  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude,  since  Joseph's  sons  were  born  in  Egypt,  and  probably  all  the  family  of 
Benjamin.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  language  may  be  defended  on  the  principle 
that  the  historian  represents  the  entire  family  as  having  done  what  wias  done  l>y 
its  head.  (3)  Ancestors  of  Israel.  Jacob's  sons  were  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and 
Jacob's  grandsons  of  the  families,  that  subsequently  formed  the  nation.  2.  Their 
number.  (1)  "All  the  souls  were  threescore  and  six;"  (2)  "all  the  souls  of  the 
house  of  Jacob  were  threescore  and  ten  ； "  (3)  according  to  Stephen  the  total  of 
Jacob,  8  kindred  was  "  threescore  and  fifteen  souls."  For  the  reconciliation  of  these 
different  accounts,  see  the  Exposition. 
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IIL  Thi  abrival  at  Eotft  (vm.  34V  1.  The  munam  of  JudaJL  "And  be 
■ent  Jadah  before  him  onto  Joseph,"  that  he  (Joseph)  "  might  direct  his  face  onto 
Goeheiu"  2.  The  coming  qf  Jo$epk.  (1)  J<wqih  and  his  fadier.  Learning  of 
Jacob's  arrival,  Joseph  (i  made  ready  his  chariot  and  went  op  to  meet  IsndT  h» 
father  to  Goeben."  It  was  not  oetentation,  but  the  impatience  of  love  that  cansed 
Joseph  to  drive  to  Ooshen  in  the  royal  chariot  Presenting  himself  before  his  a^ed 
parent,  he  falls  opon  hit  node  and  weeps,  unable  for  a  good  while  to  control  his  tears  ； 
while  the  old  man  m  bo  orercome  at  having  his  long-lost  Joseph  once  more  in  his 
embrace,  that  be  ii  quite  williog  to  depart:  "Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  tfaon  art  yet  aliTe."  (2)  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Informing  tfaem  A 
hit  intention  to  report  their  arrival  to  Phaisoh,  be  ezplmins  to  them  that  Pharaoh 
will  inquire  about  their  oocnpatioii,  and  directs  them  how  to  answer  00  as  to  secure 
their  residence  in  Godien  ；  a  mark  of  duplicity  in  Joeeph  according  to  8om9，  but 
rmtber  a  proof  of  the  kindly  and  frmtenud  interest  he  took  in  his  brothers'  welfare. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Ch.xlTLl— 4;  xlvi28  — 30;  xlvil  7  — 10.  —  TA*  three  meetinqt.  L  Brrwm 
Jacob  ahd  Ood.  1.  A  graciou$  meeting.  In  the  visions  of  the  night,  at  Beersh^M, 
Jebovah,  after  a  lap«e  of  opwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  again  makes  known  fak 
presence  to  his  servant  It  was  a  signal  act  of  gracious  condescension  on  the  part 
of  God.  2.  A  promited  meeting.  Kb  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  Jehovah 
had  solemnly  taken  Jacob  into  covenant  with  himself,  and  engaged  to  be  with  him 
for  guidance  and  succour  wherever  he  might  wander  and  whensoever  he  might  need 
assistance  ；  and  such  an  occasion  had  mamfeetly  arisen  then  in  the  experience  of  the 
patriarch.  3.  A  solicited  meeting.  It  is  more  than  likely  this  was  uie  explanadon 
of  Jacob's  sacrifices  at  Beeraheba.  He  was  askmg  God  to  come  to  him  with  coimpel 
aod  help  at  the  important  criais  ir'nch  had  come  upon  him.  4.  An  encouraging 
meeting.  Jacob  got  aU  that  he  desired  and  more ― words  of  cheer  and  promises  cC 
love,  that  sufficed  at  once  to  dispel  his  fears  and  animate  his  hopes. 

Ill  Bbtwesn  Jacob  and  Joseph.  1.  A  longed-for  meeting  Bow  wnwflj  fiifber 
and  son  had  yearned  to  behold  one  another  we  can  imagine  better  than  ezoress.  2. 
Ao  expeded  mmi'wg  Ko  dodbt  Joseph  instrocted  Judah  to  inform  Jacob  that  he 
(Joseph)  would  visit  him  at  Goshen.  9.  A  happy  meeting.  Those  who  have  passed 
through  experiences  in  any  degree  similar  to  tinis  of  Joseph  and  Jacob  meeting  after 
many  years,  when  each  perhaps  thought  the  other  dead,  will  not  be  surprised  at  their 
emotion. 

III.  Between  Jacob  and  Pharaoh.  1.  An  interesting  meeting.  Of  age  widi 
(probable)  youth,  of  poverty  with  wealth,  of  lowly  birth  (at  least,  comparatiTelj) 
with  regal  dignity,  of  piety  with  superstition.  2.  An  instructive  meeting.  No  dowt 
the  monarch  would  learn  something  of  Jacob's  by-past  history,  and  let  as  hope  too 
of  Jacob's  God  ；  and  perhaps  Jacob  would  discover  something  in  what  he  heard  from 
Pharaoh  concerning  Joseph  that  would  lead  him  to  recognise  the  Divine  hand  even 
more  clearly  than  he  did.  3.  A  profitable  meeting.  Pharaoh  got  a  good  man's 
blessing,  and  Jacob  won  a  great  man，8  smile. ― W. 

Vera.  1 ― 7. ~ God  speaking  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  While  there  were  provi- 
dential intimations  which  were  clear  enough,  still  the  direct  revelation  or  God 
was  necessary  for  Jacob's  assurance.  At  Beersheba,  the  consecrated  spot,  Jacob 
offers  sacrifices  in  the  covenant  spirit,  and  receives  in  return  the  message  of  the 
covenant  God :  "  I  wiD  make  of  thee  a  ffreat  nation."  "  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee 
up  again,"  t.  e.  in  thy  descendants.  Tne  vision  is  not  a  mere  personal  matter  for 
Jacob's  consolation,  it  is  another  in  the  series  of  Divine  revelations  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  covenant. ― B. 

Vers.  8— 27.— 1%«  beginning  of  the  nation,  "The  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob 
which  came  into  Egypt  were  threescore  and  ten."  The  number  seventy  becune 
afterwards  a  symbolic  number  among  the  Israelites ― as  in  the  seventy  elders 
of  Moses,  the  seventy  of  the  Suihedrim.  the  seventy  of  the  Alexandrian  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  Uie  seventy  disciples  a£  the  Lord,  the  seventy  heathen  nations  of 
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the  world  according  to  the  Jews.  There  may  be  something  in  the  combination  of 
numbers.  Seventy  is  7  X  10.  Ten  is  the  symbol  of  the  complete  development 
of  humanity.  Seven  of  peiiectinn.  Therefore  seventy  may  symbolise  the  elect 
people  of  God  as  the  hope  of  humanity ― Israel  in  Egypt.  In  the  twelve  patriarchs 
and  seventy  souls  we  certainly  see  the  foreshadowing  of  the  Saviour's  appointments 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  small  number  of  Israel  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  multitude  of  Egypt  is  a  great  encouragement  to  faith.  "  Who  hath 
despised  the  day  of  small  things  ？  " ― R. 

Vers.  26 ᅳ" 34. ᅳ The  meeting  of  ike  aged  Jacob  and  his  lost  son  Joseph.  L  Ful- 
filment of  Divinb  promises.  Both  father  and  son  examples  of  품 race.  Reminding 
us  of  Simeon,  "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  4c.  (Jvdah  is  sent 
forward  to  Joseph ― again  a  distinction  placed  upon  the  royal  tribe V  The  meeting 
of  father  and  son  takes  place  in  Goshen.  For  the  people  of  God,  although  in  Egypt 
must  not  be  of  it.  . 

II.  Separation  and  distinction  from  the  heathen  world ― enforced  from  the 
beginning.    The  policy  of  Joseph  again  is  a  mingling  together  of  ― 

TlL  Simplicity  and  wisdom.  He  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  Pharaoh  the 
low  caste  of  the  shepherds^  but  be  trusts  in  God  that  what  was  an  abomination  unto 
the  Egyptians  will  be  made  by  Lis  grace  acceptable.  It  was  a  preservation  at  the 
same  time  from  intermarriage  with  Egyptians,  and  a  security  to  the  Israelites  of  the 

Sa8toral  country  of  Goshen.  It  was  better  to  suffer  reproach  with  the  people  o£ 
iod  than  to  be  received  among  the  highest  in  the  heathen  land,  at  the  cost  of  losing 
Hie  Mcredness  of  the  chosen  people.  A  lesson  this  on  the  importance  of  preserving 
ourBelv«  ummtpottedfrom  the  worlds ᅳ R. 

Vers.  3,  4. ― Guidance^  Co&Tinced  that  Joseph  really  lived,  Jacob's  first  impulse 
was  to  hasten  to  him.  But  at  BeershelN^  ere  he  left  the  land  of  Canaan,  be  sought 
guidance  of  God.  The  promise  made  him  remincte  of  that  At  Bethel.  Each  on  the 
occasion  of  leaving  the  land  ；  each  revealing  God's  protecting  oan.  fiis  presence 
is  the  only  pledge  of  safety  (cf.  Exod.  zzxiii.  14,  16).  It  was  not  a  word  (at  Jacob 
only.  Had  it  been  so  it  would  have  failed,  for  Jacob  never  returned  to  Canaan.  It 
was  like  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  8 ;  cf.  Heb.  xi.  9,  10).  It  was  the 
assurance  that  God's  word  would  not  fail.  Though  he  seemed  to  be  leaving  his 
inheritance,  he  *was  being  led  in  the  way  appointed  for  its  more  complete  possession. 
God  was  with  him  in  all.  This  fully  made  known  to  us  in  Immanuel,  without  whom  we 
can  do  nothing,  but  who  by  the  Holjr  Spirit  abides  in  his  people  (John  xv.  4  ；  xvi.  14). 

I.  Jacob's  example.  Before  taking  a  step  of  importance  he  solemnly  drew  near 
to  God  (cf.  Neh.  ii.  4  ；  2  Cor.  xii.  8).  Not  even  to  see  Joseph  would  he  go  without 
inquiring  of  the  Lord.  Christ  by  his  Holy  Spirit  is  to  his  people  wisdom  (1  Cor.  L 
30).  The  habit  of  prayer  for  guidance,  or  for  wisdom  to  discern  the  right  way, 
reats  on  sure  promises  (lea.  xxx.  21  ；  Luke  xi  13),  and  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
resource.  We  look  not  ior  visions  or  direct  manifestations.  But  guidance  is  given 
through  channels  infinitely  varied,  though  our  way  may  seem  strange  ；  and  it  may 
be  long  ere  we  find  that  our  prayer  has  been  all  along  answered  in  the  course  of 
events.  Why  bo  much  neglect  of  this  ？  so  much  uncertainty  ？  Because  often  men 
do  not  really  seek  to  be  guided  by  God.  Their  real  wish  is  to  be  led  as  they  them- 
selves  wish. 


II.  They  who  would  be  sure  of  God's  promises  must  lean  on  his  guidance.  They 


weak.  The  cross  must  be  borne  (Rev.  iii.  19),  and  it  is  sure  to  take  a  form  they  do 
not  like.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  really  a  cross.  Many  would  willingly  endure 
pain  or  poverty  if  they  might  thereby  gain  fame. 

IJL  (Jod，8  cabb  fob  INDIVIDUALS.  "  I  will  go  down  with  thee."  The  universe 
in  its  laws  shows  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  But  what  inspires  trust  is  the  confidence 
that  each  one  is  remembered  and  cared  for  bv  God,  a  confidence  called  forth  by  the 
human  eympathy  of  Christ  (liatt  ix.  36;  Luke  viL  13;  John  zi  86).— 1L 
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[ch.  xLvn.  1 ― 10. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

Ver.  1. ~> Then  Joieph  oune ~ literally,  and 
Joseph  went,  up  to  the  royal  presence,  as 
he  nad  proposed  (ch.  xlvi  81} ᅳ" and  told 
oh,  and  Mid,  My  father  and  my 
*en,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herdt, 
and  all  that  they  hare,  are  eome  oat  of  the 
land  of  Canaan; ~ as  thou  cUdst  desire  (ch. 
xlv.  17,  18) ~ and,  behold,  they  are  in  the 
land  of  Ooihen  (vide  ch.  xlv.  10). 

Ver.  2. ― And  ha  took  some  of  Ida  brethren, 
even  five  men, ~~ literally,  from  the  end,  or 
extremity,  of  his  brethren;  not  from  the 
weakest,  lest  the  king  should  select  them 
for  courtiers  or  soldiers  (the  Rabbis,  Oleaster, 
Pererius,  and  others)  ；  or  the  strongest  and 
most  handsome,  that  the  Egyptian  monarch 
and  his  nobles  might  behola  the  dignity  of 
Joseph's  kindred  (Lyra,  ThostatiS,  and 
others)  ；  or  the  youngest  and  oldest,  that  the 
ages  of  the  rest  migfit  be  therefrom  inferred 
(Calvin) ;  but  from  the  whole  body  of  his 
brethren  (Gesenius,  RosenmUller,  Keil,  Ea- 
lisch,  et  alii)  he  took  five  men ~~ and  pre- 
sented them  unto  Pluuraob  (cf.  Acts  vii.  13). 

Ver.  3. —And  Pluuraoh  said  onto  hit  (i.  e. 
Joseph's)  brethren,  What  is  your  ocenpa- 
tion  1  {vide  ch.  xlvi  33).  And  fhey  laid  unto 
PliaraolL, ~ as  directed  (ch.  xlvi.  34) ᅳ" Thy 
•ervanti  are  shepherdt,  both  we,  and  also 
our  fbthen. 

Ver.  4.— They  laid  moreover  (literally, 
and  they  said)  unto  Pharaoh,  For  to  sojourn 
in  the  land  are  we  eome  ； ~~ an  unconscious 
fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prophecy  (ch.  xv. 
13) 우 for  thy  servants  have  no  putnre  for 
their  flocks  (it  was  solely  the  extreme 
drought  that  had  caused  them  for  a  season 
to  vacate  their  own  land)  ；  for  the  famine  is 
•ore  (literally,  heavy)  in  the  land  of  Canaan : 
now  therefore,  we  pray  thee,  let  thy  sery- 
antf  dwell  (literally,  and  now  might  thy 
servants  dwell，  tee  pray,  the  future  having 
here  the  force  of  an  optative)  in  the  land  of 
Ooihen. 

Vers.  6,  6.— And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
Joseph,  saying,  Thy  futher  and  thy  brethren 
are  eome  onto  thee :  the  land  of  Egypt  is 
before  thee  (cf.  ch.  xx.  15);  in  the  boit  of  the 
land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell. 
Wilkinson  thinks  it  po& 


possible  that  Jacob's 
sons  "may  Have  asked  and  obtained  a  giant 
of  land  from  the  Egyptian  monarch  on  con- 
dition of  certain  services  being  performed  by 
Q8olves  and  their  descendants  "  ('  Ancient 
ptians/  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  85).  In  the  land 
of  Goshen  let  them  dwell.  Robinson  (ch.  i. 
78,  79)  speaks  of  the  province  of  es-Shar- 
Kiveh,  which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  ancient  Goshen,  as  being  even  in 


P， 


modern  times  (1786)  exceedingly  productire 
and  thickly  popnUtod.  And  if  tikoa  knowest 
any  men  of  activity  amonff  ihenif— lite] 
and  if  thou  knowest,  and  there  be  among 
men  of  strength ~ chayil,  from  ehd,  to 
(ciX^w  l\lo9m)t  the  idea  being  that  of  si 
as  of  twisted  rope 어- then  make  them  roll 
over  my  eattle— literally,  and 
make  th^  masters  of  eatUe  over  thai  tohu 
longs  to  me.  "The  shepherds  on  an  ― 
estate  were  chosen  by  tne  steward,  who 
tained  their  character  and  skill  preyions  to 
their  being  appointed  to  so  important  a  trust  "* 
(Wilkinson,  r Ancient  Egyptians,'  voL  iL  i 
445,  ed.  1878). 

Ver.  7.— And  Joseph  brought  in  JMob 
Ms  father,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh.  It 
has  been  thought  that  Jacob's  presentation 
to  the  Egyptian  king  was  defemd  till  after 
the  monarch's  interview  with  his  sons  be- 
cause of  the  public  and  political  character  of 
that  interview,  relating  as  it  did  to  the 
occupation  of  the  land,  wlule  Jacob's  intro- 
duction to  the  sovereign  was  of  a  purely 
peraonal  and  private  description.  And  Jaoob 
― in  reply  probably  to  a  Teqaest  from 
Pharaoh  (Tayler  Lewis),  but  more  likely  mtd 
4pon^— blessed  PhAraoh..  Not  simply  ex- 
tended to  him  the  customary  salatai 
accorded  to  kings  (Rosenmiiller,  Ki 
Alford,  and  others),  like  the  "  May  the 
live  for  ever  ！ "  of  later  times  (2  Sam. 
16  ；  1  Kings  i.  25  ；  Dan.  iL  4;  iii  9,  &c), 
but,  conscious  of  his  dignitr  as  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  pronounced  on  him  a  heavenly 
benediction  (Murphy,  'Speaker's  Comment- 
ary/ and  others) ~ hoe  verbo  turn  vulgaris  et 
'  ma  salutcUio  Twtatur,  aed  pia  sanctaque 
Dei  precalio  (Calvin), 
re.  8,  9. —And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jaoob, 
How  old  art  thonl ~~ literally,  How  many 
are  the  days  of  the  years  of  thy  life  t  And 
Jacob  said  unto  Pluuraoli,  The  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilffrim*ga  (literally,  qf  my 
sqjoumingst  wanderings  to  and  fro  without 
any  settled  condition)  are  an  hundred  and 
thirty  yean.  Since  Joseph  was  now  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age  (ch.  xlv.  6),  it  is  apparent 
that  he  was  born  in  his  fether's  nine^r-firat 
year  ；  and  since  this  event  took  place  in  the 
fourteenth,  year  of  Jacob's  residence  in  Padan* 


t  Jacob  s  residence  in  r\ 
25),  it  ia  equally  app 
that  Jacob  was  seventy-seven  jem  oi 
when  he  left  Beersheba  after  snrreptitionsly 
securing  the  patriarchal  blessing  (ol  xxviii. 
1).  Pew  and  eTil  have  the  days  of  the 
yean  of  my  lifo  been,  and  have  not  attained 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  i 
fiitheri  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage. 
Jacob's  life  fell  short  of  that  of  nis  anoesl 
in  respect  of  duration  (witness  the  175 : 
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of  Abraham,  and  the  180  of  Isaac),  so  it  Ver.  10.— And  Jaeob  blessed  Pharaoh  (as 
greater  surpassed  theirs  in  respeot  of  the  he  had  done  on  entering  the  royal  presence), 
mi8ene8  that  were  crowded  into  it  and  went  out  from  before  Pliaraoh. 

HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1—10.— Jacob  and  his  sons  before  Pharaoh.  I.  Joseph's  brethren  bbforb 
Pharaoh  (vers.  1 ― 6).  1.  Their  arrival  announced  (ver.  1).  "  My  father  and 
brethren  are  come  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  behold  they  are  in  the  land  of 
Goshen."  2.  Their  persons  presented  (ver.  2).  "He  took  some  of  his  brethren, 
even  five  men,  and  presented  them  to  Pharaoh."  The  import  of  this  selection  of  five 
is  explained  in  the  exposition.  3.  Their  occupations  declared  (ver.  3).  In  answer 
to  the  king's  interrogation  they  replied  that  they  were  shepherds.  They  had  no 
dosire  to  <wceive,  altDough  they  had  learnt  that  persons  of  their  trades  were  not 
commonly  regarded  with  favour.  Joseph  indeed  had  convinced  them  that  in  this 
instance  honesty  would  be  the  best  policy  ；  but  even  had  it  been  precisely  the 
reverse  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thev  would  have  attempted  *ny  sort  of  pre- 
varication. 4.  Their  purpose  explained  (ver.  4).  It  was  not  their  intention  to 
settle  permanently  in  Egypt,  but  only  to  find  in  it  a  temporary  shelter  during  the 
years  of  famine.  But  while  man  proposes  God  disposes.  5.  Their  wish  stated  (ver. 
4).  "  Now,  therefore,  let  thy  servants  dwell  in  Goshen."  Though  Joseph  might 
have  had  sufficient  power  to  accord  them  this  favour,  it  was  only  courteous  to  ask  it 
from  Pharaoh.  "Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,"  is  the  dictate  of  right  feeling 
as  weU  as  of  true  religion^  and  men  seldom  find  themselves  the  losers  by  practisiiig 
politeness.  6.  Their  request  헛 ranted  (ver.  6).  Pharaoh  at  once  responded ― "  The 
land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee  ；  in  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren 
to  dwell  ；  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell."  Nay,  Pharaoh  even  exceeded  their 
desires  or  expectations.  7.  Their  promotion  indicated  (ver.  6).  "If  thou  knowest 
any  men  of  activity  among  them,  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle."  "  Seest  thou  a 
man  diligent  in  business?  he  shall  stand  before  kings  I " 

II.  Joseph's  father  before  Phabaoh  (vers.  7 ― 11).  1.  The  old  man's  blessing, 
"And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh."  This  was  (1)  a  valuable  gift  Once  before  he  had 
sent  a  present  to  one  whom  he  regarded  as  of  vice-regal  dignity  ；  but  now,  when 
standing  in  the  royal  presence,  he  does  not  think  of  materia]  offerings,  but  presents 
what  mast  ever  be  beyond  rubies,  the  intercession  of  a  saintly  heart  with  God  on  a 
feHow-creature's  behalf.  If  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much,  the  simple  benediction  of  an  aged  saint  cannot  profit  little.    (2)  Earnestly 

Siven.  This  was  shown  by  the  promptitude  with  which"  it  was  bestowed.  Imme- 
iately  the  venerable  patriarch  is  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  he  breaks  forth 
into  the  language  of  benediction,  as  if  the  inward  emotion  had  itiBt  been  trembling 
on  the  hearts  lip  and  ready  at  the  first  agitation  to  overflow.  And  he  for  whom  he 
prays  was  a  benefactor  indeed,  but  a  monarch  and  a  heathen  ；  and  so  are  Christ^ 
people  taught  to  pray  for  all  men,  for  kin^s  and  such  as  are  in  authority,  for  un- 
believing as  well  as  believing,  and  not  for  friends  and  benefactors  solely,  but  likewise 
for  enemies  and  {persecutors.  (3)  Solemnly  confirmed.  Spoken  on  the  first  entrance 
to  the  regal  mansion,  it  was  tremblingly  re-uttered  on  departure.  Never  before  had 
such  a  prayer  been  heard  within  an  Egyptian  palace.  Yet  the  halls  of  princes  no 
more  than  the  hovels  of  peasants  are  unsuitable  for  intercessions  and  supplications. 
Everywhere  and  alwf^s  should  be  the  saint's  motto  in  regard  to  prayer.  2.  The 
old  man*s  history.  Gazing  with  tender  interest  on  the  venerable  form  of  the 
patriarch  as,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son,  he  softly  steps  across  the  threshold  of 
the  magnificent  reception  hall,  the  royal  Pharaoh,  probably  struck  with  his  aged  and 
feeble  appearance,  kindly  inquires,  "  How  many  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  thy 
life?"  to  which  Jacob  with  equal  circumlocution,  with  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
garralotisness  that  is  so  natural  and  becoming  in  the  old,  but  also  with  a  true  touch 
of  pathos,  replies,  "The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ；  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  ray  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  ox  the  lives  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage."    His  existence  on  the  earth  he  characterises  as  having  been— (1)  A 
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pflgrimage,  a  mtwhmt  wandering,  a  continual  sojomnmg,  wlucfa  in  hk 
it  hid  nmStj  been ― from  Beenbeb*  to  PadAn-aram,  from  Padan-aram  to 
，  from  one  loottkn  in  the  land  of  promise  to  anotber,  and  finally  from 
to  Egypt » bat  which  is  no  Um  true  of  all  men's  livee  ；  "  here  we  have  qo 
continuing  city."  (2)  A  short  pflgrimage.  Adding  them  up  one  by  one,  the  daja 
of  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage  might  seem  to  be  many  ；  but  in  the  retrospect  they 
appeared  wbat  they  really  were,  few  and  soon  numbered  ；  &8  life,  which  to  the 
joung  in  prospect  looks  long,  to  the  old  in  retnwpect  is  ever  abort   How  i 


is  the  difference  which  a  chaoflne  of  sUndpoint  produces  in  the  view  which  the 
takes  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  as  of  otiier  things  ！  and  how  import 
we  should  bear  thia  in  mind  when  numbering  oar  days  ！    (3)  A  sad  pUj 


other  things  ！  and  how  import 

―    ing  oar  days!    (3)  A  sad  pi' 

Not  only  bad  the  (Uys  of  Jacob's  yean  been  few,  but  they  had  also  been  < 
with  trouble,  sorrow,  and  vezal'  ' 

It  was  one  more  testimony  to  the  fact  tbmt  not  only  Is  man  born  onto  trouble  as  the 
Bpark«  fly  upward,  but  that  it  is  only  through  much  tribuktioii  that  a  child  of  God 
can  enter  the  kiogdom. 
Learn 1.  That  prudence  becomes  a  counsellor.   This  was  strikisgly  exemplified 


in  Joseph's  conduct  in  preeenting  his  brethren  before  Pharaoh.    2.  That  bonestj 
"  In  the  long  ran  Joe^h's  brethren  were  b  "  * 

ghtforwardne68  in  Pharaoh's  praen 
luplicity  and  equivocation.   3.  That  ]  ， 
How  beaotifa]  does  tEe  character  of  Jacob,  the  aged  wmnderer,  appear  as  it  stands 
before  ub  in  Pharaoh's  palace,  in  the  westering  sanlight  of  his  earthly  {Hlgrimage ! 
"  The  hoary  bead  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousneas." 


advances  a  suppliant,  the  long  ran  Joerah's  brethren  were  better  served  by  tiieir 
perfect  integrity  and  straightforwardnees  in  Pharaoh's  presence  than  they  would 
nave  been  by  reeortiDg  to  duplicity  and  equivocation.  3.  That  piety  adorns  the  old. 
―  "-'      &  character  of  Jacob,  the  •  " 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTH0B& 

Yen.  1—10.  ― The  presentation  to  Pharaoh.  I.  Tisttmoht  to  powsb  of  cha&actkr. 
Joiepfa^s  influence.  The  five  brethren  selected  perhaps  with  a  view  to  their  appear 
ance9  and  in  the  number  Jhe9  which  was  regarded  as  a  eignificant  number  among  the 
Egyptians.   The  monarch's  reception  of  the  strangers  due  to  Joseph's  influence. 


Generally  difFosed.  •  There  u  much  graciaumen  in  the  heathen  monarch,  although 
"  •  characteristics,  for  the  Egyptians  were  a  very  dif- 

may  1 

was  moetljr  due  to  the  effect  of  Joseph's  ministry  and  pereonal  exemplification  of  the 


partly  to  be  ascribed  to  national  cnaractenstics.  for  tbe  Jfigypt  ， 
ferent  race  from  the  Canaanites  ；  still  wo  may  believe  that  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh 


religious  life.   One  true  man  is  a  great  power  in  a  country. 

II.  A  conspicuous  bxamflb  of  Divine  grace.   The  old  patriarch  is  presented.  He 
plainly  impressed  the  monarch  as  extremely  aged^  perhaps  indicating  that  ' 
tenarian  was  a  great 
course  of  grftcious  de 


)  monarch  as  extremely  aged,  perhaps  indicating  that  the  cen- 
tenarian was  a  great  rarity  then  among  heathen  nations.  His  long  ufe  was  a  long 
course  of  grftcious  dealings.  The^eci  of  a  rdigwuM  lift  in  prolonging  the  years  is 
exemplified.  It  is  said  that  since  Christianity  obtained  its  legitimate,  or  more  of  its 
legitimate  influence  in  Europe,  the  average  length  of  human  li^  has  been  doubled. 
Yet,  m  Jacob  confesses,  he  is  not  as  old  as  his  fatherB.  His  life  had  been  ^pilgrimage 


in  a  wilderness.  His  days  few  and  evil!  compared  with  what  they  might  nave  been. 
Seventeen  years  longer  they  were  lengthened  out ~ a  testimony  to  the  effect  of  peace 
and  prosperity  in  preserving  life  when  it  is  under  the  blessing  of  God.  Jacob  blessed 
Pharaoh.    The  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater.   The  two  princes  stood  face,  to  face ~> 


the  mince  of  God ~ the  prince  of  Ea 

III.  A  pbophbtic  fact  :  the  world  shall  be  blessed  through  the  heirs  of  tbe  Divine 
promise.  Jacob  had  much  to  be  thankful  for  ；  and  although  he  thanked  God  first,  he 
teaches  ub  by  his  example  not  to  forget  the  claims  of  fellow-creaturee  in  our  gratitude, 
even  though  they  be  separated  from  us  in  fakh  and  religion. ― B. 

Ver.  9. ― The  discipline  of  life.  Few  and  evil,  yet  130  years  ；  and  how  many  blesfl- 
ing8  temporal  and  spiritaal  had  been  received  during  their  course.  We  need  not 
Buppose  oim  unthankful.   But  blessings  do  not  of  themselves  make  a  man  happy. 


8ome  worm  may  be  at  the  root  And  in  Jacob's  case  early  faults  cast  a  shadow  over 
his  whole  life.  The  remembrance  of  early  deceit,  his  natural  shrinking  from  danger, 
his  family  caree,  his  mourning  for  Bachel  (ch,  zlviii  7)  and  for  Joseph,  gave  a  tingo 
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of  melancholy  not  entirely  to  be  taken  away  even  by  receiving  his  son  as  it  were 
from  the  dead.    The  retrospect  of  his  life  seemed  that  of  a  suffering  man. 

L  Abiding  sorrow  is  the  fruit  of  eablt  faults,  though  repented  op  (1  Cor.  xv. 
9V  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  separation  from  God,  or  doubt  of  personal  salvation. 
If  "a  godly  Borrow/'  it  works  repentance,  t.  t.  a  more  complete  turning  to  God. 
But  just  as  early  neglect  of  the  laws  affecting  bodily  health  produces  a  lasting  effect, 
however  carefully  these  laws  may  be  attended  to  in  after  years,  so  neglect  of  God's 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  produces  sorrow,  varying  in  kind,  and  in  tiae  channel  by 
which  it  comes,  but  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  God's  unceasing  watchfulness. 

II.  The  discipline  op  life  is  not  in  anger,  but  for  oub  pubification.  Thus 
Buffering  may  be  a  blessing.  But  for  sorrow  Jacob  might  have  sunk  into  taking  his 
ease.  His  besetting  danger  was  worldly  carefulness  (ch.  xxx.  41).  So  sorrow, 
from  outward  circumstances  or  from  inward  reflection,  often  brings  us  nearer  God. 
It  teaches  the  vanity  of  earth  that  we  may  realise  the  blessedness  of  the  inheritance 
above  ；  that  frail  and  weary  we  may  cling  more  closely  to  the  promises  of  the  rest 
which  remaineth  (Heb.  iv.  9). 

III.  This  life  is  intended  to  be  a  pilgrimage,  not  a  rest.  Its  blessedness  con- 
sists not  in  present  enjoyment,  but  in  preparation  for  the  rest  to  come  (Luke  xii.  20, 
21).  We  are  reminded  that  liiere  is  a  goal  to  be  reached,  a  prize  to  be  won  (1  Cor. 
ix.  24  ；  1  Pet  i.  3— 9\  and  that  the  time  is  short,  that  we  may  put  forth  all  our 
efforts  (Eccles.  ix.  10;  to  overcome  besetting  faults  and  snares  of  worldKness.  A 
pilgrim  (Heb.  xi.  14)  is  seeking  a  country  not  yet  reached.  The  remembrance  of  this 
keeps  the  life  Godward.  True  faith  will  work  patience  and  activity  ；  true  hope 
will  work  cheerfulness  under  hindrances,  and,  if  need  be,  under  sufEerings.  And  the 
love  of  Christ  (John  xiv.  2.  3),  and  the  consciousness  that  we  are  his,  will  constrain 
us  "  to  walk  even  as  he  walked.'1  For  what  are  you  striving  ？  to  lade  yourself  with 
thick  clay  ？  To  Rain  honour,  renown,  admiration,  bodily  enjoyment  ?  or  as  a  pilgrim 
(Num.  x.  29)  walking  in  Christ's  way,  and  doing  Christ's  work  ？— M. 


EXPOSITION. 

to  the  least  (Calvin),  or  completely,  down 
even  to  the  food  for  their  children  ('  Speaker's 
Commentary  ')• 

Ver.  13.— And  there  was  no  bread  in  all 
the  land  ；  for  the  fiunine  was  very  sore 
(literally,  hea^jy),  so  that  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  all  the  land  of  Canaan  fS&inted  (literally, 
was  exhausted,  had  become  languid  and 
spiritless)  by  reason  of  the  fEunine.  The 
introduction  of  the  present  section,  which 
first  depicts  the  miseries  of  a  starving  popu- 
lation, and  then  circumstantially  descnbes  a 
great  political  revolution  forced  upon  them 
by  the  stern  necessity  of  hunger,  may  have 
been  due  to  a  desire  (1)  to  exhibit  the  ex- 
treme urgency  which  existed  for  Joseph's 
care  of  his  father  and  brethren  (Bush),  (2)  to 
show  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  conferred 
on  Joseph's  house  ^Baumgarten,  Eeil,  Longe), 
and  peniaps  also  (3)  to  foreshadow  the  poli- 
tical constitution  afterwards  bestowed  upon 
the  Israelites  (Oerlach). 

Ver.  14.— And  Joseph  gathered  np— the 
verb,  used  only  here  of  collecting  money, 
usually  signifies  to  gather  things  lying  on 
the  grounJ,  as,  e*  g.,e&ra  of  corn  (Ruth  u.  8)f 
stones  (ch.  zzzi.  46),  manna  (Exod.  xvL  14), 
flowers  (Cant  vi  2>—all  the  money  (literally, 
silver)  that  wu  fonxid  in  th«  land  of  Egypt, 


Ver.  11.— And  JoMph  plaoed  hii  father 
and  hit  brothren  (i.  e.  ^ve  them  a  settle- 
ment, the  import  of  which  the  next  clause 
explains),  and  gave  them  a  potsestion  (i.  e. 
allowed  them  to  acquire  property)  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in 
the  land  ol  BameiM, ~ either  that  district  of 
Goshen  in  which  Jacob  and  his  family  first 
settled  (Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller),  or,  what 
seems  more  probable,  the  land  of  Goshen 
itself  (LXX.,  Keil,  Hengstenber^,  Kalisch, 
et  alii),  being  so  named  proleptically  from 
the  town  Barneses,  which  was  subsequently 
built  (Exod.  i  11),  or,  if  the  town  existed  in 
the  time  of  Joseph,  and  was  only  afterwards 
fortified  by  the  Israelites,  denying  its  desig- 
nation  from  the  name  of  its  chief  city ― ai 
Fharaoh  had  eommanded. 

Ver.  12. ― And  Joieph  nourished ~~ Iffiro- 
fdrpti  (LXX.),  t.  e.  gave  them  their  measure 
of  corn ~ hit  father,  and  hii  brethren,  and 
all  hii  father's  household,  with  bread,  accord- 
faig  to  their  fitmiliei ~ literally,  to,  or  accord- 
ing to,  the  mouth  of  the  little  ones,  meaning 
either  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
families  (LAX.,  Eeil,  Kalisch,  Murphy),  or 
with  all  the  tenderness  with  which  a  parent 
provides  for  his  offspring  (Murphy),  or  the 
whole  body  of  them,  from  the  greatest  even 
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and  in  the  lmad  of  Oaiuuui,  for  the  eorn 
vUoh  they  bought:  and  JoMph  (who  in 
this  matter  was  simply  Phanton's  steward) 
brought  the  money  into  PhAraoh't  lunue 

(i  e.  deposited  it  in  the  royal  treasury)* 

Ver.  15. ~~ And  when  money  fidled  (liter* 
idly,  and  the  silver  toas  consumed,  or  spent) 
in  the  land  of  Effypt,  and  in  tl  "  " 
Canaan,  all  (literally,  and  all)  the 


eame  unto  Joseph,  and  Mid,  Giro 
fbr  why  should  we  die  in  thy  p】 
the  money  lSedleth  (literally,  and  why  should 
we  die  in  thy  presence  because  silver  faileth  t 
'  that  thou  art  able  to  support  us). 


,  e.  seeing  1 


Vers.  16, 
(literally, " 
you  («c  bi 
And  they  b: 
and  Xoteph 
hone,,  and 
eattUo/the 
herds,  and  for  the 
terms  of  sale  and  pm 


17.— And  JoMph  Mid,  Oire 
^youreatUe  ；  and  I  will  give 
)  for  your  eattle,  if  money  faU. 
Jht  Iheir  eattle  unto  Joseph: 
.▼a  them  bread  in  exchange  for 


ange 

the  floeks  (literally,  and  for 
'  '),  and  for  the  eattle  of  the 


first  siffht  appears,  a 
under-fed  cattle  and  8tt 


i  (the  severity  of  these 
le  was  not  so  great  as  at 
oce  to  a  famishing  people 
itarving  horses  must  have 
been  comparatively  worthless) :  and  he  fed 
them— literally,  led,  in  the  sense  of  cared  for 
and  maintained,  (hem  (cf.  Pa.  xxiii.  2  ；  Isa. 
xl.  11) ᅳ for  all  their  eattle  tot  that  year— 
this  was  the  sixth  year  of  the  fiunine  {vide 
ver.  28). 

Vers.  18, 19.— When  that  year  wm  ended, 
they  came  unto  him  the  Moond  year  (not 
the  second  from  the  commencement  of  the 
dearth,  but  the  second  from  the  consumption 
of  their  money),  and  said  unto  liim,  We  will 
not  hide  it  from  my  lord,  how  that— literally, 
for  if  (sc.  we  should  speak  openly),  hence 
equivalent  to  an  intensified  bui ~> our  money 
(literally,  the  silver)  ii  spent  ；  my  lord  also 
liath  onr  herd!  of  cattle; ― literally,  our  herds 
cf  cattle  also  (sc.  have  come)  to  my  lord ~ 
there  is  not  ought  left  in  the  tight  of  my  lord, 
but  our  bodies,  and  onr  landi:  wherefore 
■hall  we  die  before  thine  ejes,  both  we  and 
our  land  1  Imj  as  and  our  land  for  bread, 
and  we  and  onr  land  will  be  tervanti  unto 
Pharaoh:  and  give  us  se«d,  that  we  may 
(literally,  and  we  shall)  live,  and  not  die. 
that  the  land  be  not  desolate  (literally,  and 
the  land  shall  not  be  desolate). 

Ver.  20.— And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh  ；  for  the  Egyptians  told 
every  man  hit  field,  because  the  fiunine  pre- 
Tailed  over  them :  m  (literally,  and)  the  land 
became  Pharaoh's.  From  thia  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  originally  Pharaoh  had  no  legal 
claim  to  the  soil,  but  that  the  people  had 

a  valid  title  to  its  absolute  por  

man  being  regarded  as  the  lej 
prietor  of  the  portion  on  w】 
pended  the  labour  of  caltivation. 

Ver.  21.— And  af  for  the  people,  he  re- 
moved them— not  enalayed  them,  oonverted 


―    _  legitimate  pro- 

of—the—portion on  which  he  had  ex- 


them  into  serfii  and  bondmen  to  Pharaoh 
(LXX.,  Vulgate),  but  simply  transferred  them, 
caused  them  to  pass  over ― to  eitiet— ^iot  from 
cities  to  cities,  as  if  changing  Uieir  popula- 
tions (Onkelos,  Bosenmiimr,  Kalincn),  but 
either  from  the  country  districtB  to  the  tom~ 
(Targums  Jonathan  and  Jer 
ochumann,  Gerlach,  Murphy),  or  aecon 
to  the  cities,  t.  e.  in  which  the  grain  \ 
been  previoosly  collected  (Keil)— from,  one 
end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  erm  to  the 
other  end  thereof.  Not  that  the  people  were 
transported  from  one  side  of  the  conntiy  to 
the  other  as  a  hi^h  stroke  of  policy  to  com- 
plete their  snbragation  (Jarchi,  Grotina, 
liiller,  Kalisch,  and  others),  but  that 
_  loat  the  land  they  were  moved  into 
the  n^ire8t  cities,  as  a  considerate  and  eren 
merciful  arrangement  for  the  more  efficienthr 
supplying  them  with  food  (Calvin,  Keu« 
Lange,  Wordsworth,  Speaker's  Commentaiy). 

Ver.  22. ~ Qnlr  the  land  of  th«  I  " 
(so  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Chaldee  i 
eohen,  which,  however,  sometimes  i  * 
prince)  bought  he  not  ；  fbr  the  p 
a  portion ~ not  of  land  ^Lange,  Kaliaeh),  1 ᅳ 
of  food  (Keil,  Murphy}— naogned  them  of 
Pluuraob  (not  of  Joseph  who  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  charged  with  the  sin  of  extending  a 
State  allowance  to  an  idolatrous  prieethood), 
and  did  eat  their  portion  whicui  Pharaoh 
gare  them:  wlierefore  ihey  sold  not  their 
huicLi, ― that  is,  in  consequence  of  the  State 
aliment  which  they  eiyoyeS.  (during  Uie  period 
of  the  famine)  they  did  not  require  to  abentte 
their  lands. 

Vera.  23,  24. "ᅳ Then  Joieph  taid  unto  tha 
people,  Behold,  I  have  bought  yon  this  day 
and  jonr  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo,  here  is  feed 
for  jout  and  ye  ihtll  mw  the  land.  This 
proves  the  time  to  have  been  the  last  year  of 
the  fitmine;  and  since  the  people  obtained 
seed  from  the  viceroy,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup* 
pote  that  they  would  also  have  their  catuo 
restored  to  them  to  enable  them  to  till  tiiQ  - 
ground.  And  it  ihtll  eome  to  pats  in  th* 
inoreate,  that  ye  shall  give  the  fifth  part 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  thsll  be  yovr 
own,  for  se«d  of  the  field,  and  fbr  your  food, 
and  for  them  of  your  houaholds,  and  fbr  food 
for  yonr  little  onei.  This  verae  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  oft-preferred  charge  that 
Joseph  had  despoiled  tne  Egyptians  of  their 
liberties,  and  converted  a  free  people  into  a 
horde  of  abject  slaves.  Slave-owners  are  not 
usually  content  with  a  tax  of  only  twenty  p« 
-  ,  • '  estates. 


cent  on  the  gross  revenues  of  Uieir  < 
Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  allege  Uiat 
this  was  an  exorbitant  demand  on  the  part 
either  of  Joseph  or  of  Pharaoh.  If  in  the  seyen 
yeare  of  plenty  the  people  could  afford  to 
part  with  a  fifth  part  of  their  produce,  jmAt 
not  an  improved  system  of  agnenlture  enable 
them,  onaer  the  new  regnlatian^  to  pay  as 
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maeli  as  that  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  with 
onite  as  much  ease  ？  At  all  events  the  people 
tnem8^1v68  did  not  consider  that  they  were 
being  subjected  to  any  harsh  or  unjust 
exaction. 

Ver.  25. ― And  th6j  said,  Thou  haat  saved 
our  lives  (literally,  th(m  hast  kept  us  alive) : 
let  ns  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord 

(i.  e.  let  us  nave  the  land  on  these  favourable 
terms),  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants. 
"That  a  sort  of  feudal  service  is  here 
intended ― the  service  of  free  labourers,  not 
bondmen we  may  learn  from  the  relation- 
ship of  tho  Israelites  to  God,  which  was 
formed  after  the  plan  of  this  Egyptian 
model "  (Gerlach). 

Ver.  26. >~ And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over 
the  land  of  Egypt  unto  thif  daj  (i.  e.  the 
day  of  the  narrator),  that  Fliaraoh  should 
hare  the  fifth  part  ；  except  the  land  of  the 
griefts  only,  which  oecftine  not  Pharaoh's. 
The  account  here  given  of  the  land  tenure 
in  Ecypt,  viz.,  (1)  that  after  the  time  of 
Joseph  the  kings  of  Egypt  became  lords  para- 
mount of  the  soil,  (2)  that  the  only  free 
landholders  in  the  countiy  were  the  members 
of  the  priestly  caste,  and  (8)  that  the  popu- 
lation generally*  occupied  their  farms  at  the 
uniform  fixed  rent  of  one  fifth  of  their  yearly 
produce,  is  abundantly  corroborated  by  the 
statements  of  Herodotus  (ii.  109),  that 
Se8ostri8  divided  the  soil  of  Egypt  among  the 
inhabitants,  "  assigning  square  plots  of  equal 
size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required 
to  pay  him  year  by  year  ； "  of  Diodorus  Sictilus 
(i.  73),  that  the  land  in  Egypt  belonged 
either  to  the  priests,  to  the  ting,  or  to 


the  military  order;  and  of  Strabo  (xvii. 
787),  that  the  peasants  were  not  landowners, 
but  occupiers  of  rateable  land  ；  as  also  by 
the  monoments,  which  represent  the  king, 
priests,  and  warriors  alone  as  having  landed 
property  (Wilkinson,  Keil).  Dr.  Robinson 
quotesa  modern  parallel  to  this  act  of  Joseph's, 
which  both  illustrates  its  nature  and  by  way 
of  contrast  exhibits  its  clemency.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  the  people  of 
Egypt  had  been  the  owners  as  well  as  tillers 
of  the  soil.  "By  a  single  decree  the  Pasha 
(Mohammed  Ali)  declare,  himself  to  be  the 
sole  owner  of  all  lands  in  Egypt  ；  and  the 
people  of  course  became  at  once  only  his 
tenants  at  will,  or  rather  his  slaves."  "  The 
modern  Pharaoh  made  no  exceptions,  and 
stripped  the  mosques  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  of  their  landed  endow- 
ments as  mercile8aly  as  the  rest.  Joseph  gave 
the  people  seed  to  sow,  and  required  for  the 
king  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce,  leaving  four- 
fifths  to  them  as  their  own  ；  but  now,  though 
seed  is  in  like  manner  given  out,  yet  every 
village  is  compelled  to  cultivate  two- thirds  of 
its  lands  witn  corn  and  other  articles  for  the 
Pasha,  and  also  to  render  back  to  him,  in  the 
form  of  taxes  and  exactions  in  kind,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  produce  remaining  after ', 
('  Biblical  Researches,'  i.  42). 

Ver.  27.— And  Israel  (i.  e.  the  people) 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  ootu 
of  Goshen  ；  and  they  had  possestioiiB  the: 
(i.  e.  acauired  holdings  in  it),  and  i 
became  fruitful),  and  multiplied  c  _  ― 

~ or  became  very  numerous.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  promise  (ch.  xlvi.3). 


Vers.  11—27.—^ 

fave  them  a  settL 
*hara< 
and  pru 
corner  < 


HOMILETICS. 

phJs  policy  in  Egypt.  I.  Towards  the  Israelites.  1.  He 
t  in  Goshm.    Though  in  one  sense  the  land  of  Goshen  was 

'  .   "       the  wise 

the  fattest 
an  eye  to 


>h,s  grant,  it  is  apparent  from  the  8tory  that  they  owed  it  chiefly  to 
udent  management  of  Joseph  that  they  found  themselves  located  in  ti 
of  the  land.   In  thus  providing  for  them  Joseph  had  without  doubt  i 


Joseph  had  without  < 


their  enrichment,  to  their  separation  as  a  people  from  the  Egyptian  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  and  to  their  convenience  when  the  day  came  for  tiien 


_  uieir  return.   Thus  we 

see  an  evidence  of  Joeephfs  fervent  piety.  2.  He  supplied  them  with  food  while  the 
famine  lasted.  That  ne  did  so  without  charges  to  them  the  narrative  explicitly 
asserts.  Nor  can  Joseph's  riffht  so  to  provide  for  his  own  household  be  legitimately 
challenged,  the  more  especially  that  it  was  owing  purely  to  his  wise  administration 
that  the  king's  granaries  were  filled  with  corn,    Thi  "         *  " 


his  natural 


corn,   Tbat  Joseph  did  so  was  a  proof  of 
He  allowed  them  to  accoutre  possessions.   That  is  to  say, 
lile  tliey  resided  among  strangers.  He 


he  secured  them  in  their  rights  of  property  while  they  resided  among  strangers, 
cust  around  them  the  protection  of  the  law  all  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  Egyptian8. 


This  was  a  testimony  to  Joseph's  political  equity. 

II.  Towards  the  Egyptians.  1.  Joseph's  policy 
coming  of  the  famine.    Joseph  gathered  up  a  Mth 

*         -.     >  노  -•  -•— — -   


i  granaries  against  the  succeedin 


and  stored  it  up  _ 
less  for  what  he  took,  and  affording  the 
economy  and  foresight         ~  • 


^  described.    (1)  Before  the 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
ucceeding  years  of  famine,  paying  doubt- 
_       inhabitants  of  the  country  an  example  of 
(2)  During  the  continuance  of  the  famine  he  resold  the 
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grain  which  he  had  previously  collected  ；  in  the  first  instance,  for  money  ；  in  the 
second  instance,  when  the  money  failed,  for  horses  and  cattle  ；  and  in  the  third  in- 
stance^hen  nothing  remained  between  tiie  people  and  starvation,  for  their  lands  ajid 
their  persons.  (3)  At  the  close  of  the  famine  Joseph  returned  to  the  people  their 
lands,  along  with  seed,  and  of  necessity  also  cattle  for  its  cultivation,  exacting  from 
them  in  return  as  rent  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  the  same  proportion  that  he  had 
lifted  from  them  during  the  seven  prosperous  years.  2.  Joseph  s  policy  challenged. 
It  has  been  vigorously  assailed,  (1)  for  its  severity  ；  eloquent  writers  dilating  with 
much  indignation  on  its  arbitrary,  oppressive,  tyrannical,  and  ferocious  character,  re- 
presenting Joseph  as  little  other  tlian  a  semi-royal  despot  who  little  recked  of  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  his  grovelling  subjects  so  long  as  ne  could  aggrandise  himself 
and  his  royal  patron  ；  (2)  for  its  injustice,  being  very  different  treatment  from  that 
which  had  been  measured  out  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  strangers  and  foreigners  in 
the  land,  while  they  (the  Egyptians)  were  the  native  population  ；  and  (3)  for  its 
impiety,  Joseph  having  sinfully  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  people  to 
reduce  them  hy  one  bold  stroke  to  a  condition  of  abject  and  helpless  slavery.  S. 
Joseph  %  polity  defended*  (1)  The  alleged  severity  is  greater  in  appearance  than 
reality,  since  it  is  certain  that  Joseph  did  nothing  harsh  in  selling  corn  for  money  so 
long  as  people  had  it,  or  horses  and  cattle  when  money  failed,  and  it  cannot  be  fairly 
proved  that  Joseph  did  not  give  them  full  value  for  their  lands.  (2)  The  imputa- 
tion of  partiality  will  disappear  if  it  be  remembered  that  Joseph's  brethren  were 
only  expected  to  be  temporary  settlers  in  Egypt,  and  besides  were  few  in  number, 
so  that  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  amongst  them  was  not  at  all  an  unwarrant- 
able exercise  of  philanthropy,  whereas  to  have  pauperised  a  whole  nation  would  have 
been  to  inflict  upon  them  the  greatest  possible  injury.  (3)  The  charge  of  having1 
enslaved  a  free  people  may  be  answered  by  stating  first  that  the  narrative  when 
fairly  construed  implies  nothing  more  than  that  Josepn  changed  the  land  tenure  from 
that  of  freehold  to  a  rpnt  charge,  and  that  for  the  convenience  of  supporting  tiio 
people  while  the  famine  lasted  ne  distributed  them  (i,  e*  the  country  fo&s)  among 
the  cities  where  the  grain  was  stored  ；  and  secondly,  that  instead  of  complaining 
against  Joseph  as  the  destroyer  of  their  liberties,  the  people  applauded  him  as  the 
saviour  of  their  lives. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  11,  12. ― The  settlement  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Goshen.  I.  A  consum- 
mation. Distinctly  the  act  of  Joseph,  under  the  command  of  Pharaoh.  1.  The  fruit 
of  righteousness  reaped.   2.  The  fulfilment  of  God's  word. 

II.  A  NEW  LIFE  BA8ED  UPON  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  DlVINB  GRACE,    The  weak  things 

have  been  proved  mighty,  the  elect  of  God  has  been  exalted.  The  "  best  of  the  land19 
is  for  the  seed  of  the  nghteous :  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Goslien  the 
type  of  the  Divine  kingdom. 

Vers.  13 26.  The  policy  of  Joseph  is  faithfully  employed  for  his  monarch.  The 
advantage  taken  of  the  people's  necessities  to  increase  the  power  of  the  throne  is 
quite  Eastern  in  its  character ~ not  commended  to  general  imitation,  but  permitted  to 
be  carried  out  through  Joseph,  because  it  gave  him  greater  hold  upon  the  government, 
and  perhaps  wrought  beneficially  on  the  whole  in  that  early  period  of  civilisation. 
The  honour  of  the  priesthood  is  a  testimony  to  the  sacredness  which  the  Egyptians 
attached  to  religious  persons  and  things.  The  earliest  nations  were  the  mpst  religious, 
and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  universality  of  religion  can  be  traced  among  the  tribes 
of  the  earth.  An  atheistic  nation  never  has  existed,  and  never  can  exist,  except  as 
in  France,  at  a  revolutionary  period,  and  for  a  short  time. ― R. 

EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  28.— And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of 
Bgypt  feventeeii  years:  so  the  whole  age 
of  Jacob  was  (literally,  the  days  of  Jacob, 
the  years  of  his  life,  were)  an  hundred  forty 


and  seven  years.  He  had  lived  seventy 
seven  years  in  Canaan,  twenty  yean  in 
Padan-aram,  thir^r-three  in  Canaan  again, 
and  seventeen  in  Egypt,  in  all  147  years. 
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Ver.  29.  —  And  the  time  drew  nich  that 

Ifrael  (i  e.  Jacob)  must  die  (literafly,  and 
the  days  of  I  trad  to  die  drew  near) :  and  he 
ealled  hii  ion  Joeeph,  and  laid  onto  him,  If 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  light  (not  as  if 
Jacob  doubted  Joseph's  afTection,  but  simply 
as  desiring  a  last  token  of  his  love,  perhaps 
also  as  unconsciously  recognising  his  Bon's 
greatness),  pnt,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under 
mT  thigh, ~ an  ancient  form  of  adjuration 
(cf.  ch.  xxiv.  2)— and  deal  kindly  and  truly 
with  me;  bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in 
Egypt  On  the  root  "Qp,  to  bury  (cf.  Eng. 
cover),  vide  ch.  xxiii.  4. 

Ver.  80. —But  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers, 
and  thou  ehalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and 
bury  me  in  their  burying-plaoe.  The  re- 
quest of  the  venerable  patriarch,  while  due 
in  some  respect  to  the  deeply-seated  instinct 
of  human  nature  which  makes  men,  almost 
uniyeraally,  long  to  be  buried  in  ancestral 
graves,  was  inspired  by  the  clear  faith  that 
Canaan  was  the  true  inheritance  of  Israel, 
and  that,  though  now  obtaining  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Egypt,  his  descendants  would 
eventually  return  to  the  land  of  promise  as 


their  permanent  abode.  And  he  (i.  e.  Joseph) 
•aid,  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said— literafly, 
according  to  thy  word, 

Ver.  31. —— And  he  (i.  e.  Jacob)  said,  Swear 
unto  me  (in  the  manner  indicated  in  -  — 
29).   And  he  (i.  e,  Joseph)  sware  unto 
-And  (having  concludea  this  touching 
impressive  ceremonial)  Israel  bowed 
upon  the  bed,B  head.   Though  snppoi 
many  eminent  authorities  (Chalaee  Para* 

{>hrase,  Symmachus,  Vulgate,  Calvin,  Wil- 
et,  Rosenmiiller,  Delitzsch,  Eeil,  Ealisch, 
&c.，  kc)f  the  present  rendering  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  aifficulty,  since  not  until  the 
next  chapter  is  there  any  mention  of  Jacob's 
sickness  ；  while  in  favour  of  the  reading, 
!  And  Israel  bowed  himself  on  the  top  of 
""  '  jed  (1)  that 
le  Hebrews 
Hebrew  words  for 
staff  and  bed  differ  only  in  the  punctuation, 
and  (3)  that  the  action  of  leaning  on  his 
staff  was  quite  as  suitable  to  Jacob's  circum- 
stances as  turning  over  and  bowing  on  his 
bed's  head. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  28  —  31.  ——  Jacob's  residence  in  Egypt.  I.  Jacob's  peaceful  old  aos. 
"  And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen  years."  After  an  eventful  and 
chequered  pilgrimage  of  130  years,  during  which  Jacob  had  mode  large  experience 
of  the  ills  of  life,  having  encountered  adversity  in  forme  both  more  numerous  and 
severe  than  are  allotted  to  most,  he  had  at  length  reached  a  happy  harbour  of  rest  in 
the  calm  contemplative  evening  of  old  age,  exchanging  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  his 
previously  wandering  condition  for  a  home  of  ease  and  comfort  in  the  fat  land  of 
Goshen,  and  bidding  farewell  to  all  his  past  tears  and  sorrows  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  tender  care  and  rich  love  of  Joseph,  Rachers  son.  Verily,  with  this  old  weather- 
beaten  traveller  it  had  become  light  at  eventide.  It  is  noticeable  that  Jacob  lived  as 
long  a  time  in  Egypt  as  Joseph  had  spent  in  Jacob's  home  in  Canaan ― seventeen 
years ― thus  receiving  an  ample  recompense  for  the  affection  he  had  lavished  on  his 
son.  Let  parents  be  encouraged  thereby  to  love  and  care  for  their  children  in  the 
tender  years  of  infancy  and  youth  ；  and  let  children  see  in  Joseph  an  example  of  the 
rich  return  which  they  should  give  their  parents,  cherishing  amid  the  infirmities  of 
age  those  who  have  watched  over  them,  and  loved  them,  and  prayed  for  them  with 
bo  much  solicitude  and  affection. 

II.  Jacob* 8  approaching  dissolution.  "The  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  must 
die."  It  was  a  time  that  Israel  had  now  for  some  considerable  period  been  antici- 
pating. When  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  he  informed  that  august  but  benevolent 
monarch  that  he  reckoned  his  earthly  pilgrimage  as  good  as  closed.  At  least  his 
words  imply  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  living  to  the  age  of  his  revered  ancestors. 
Consequently  he  was  not  surprised,  though  he  perceived  that  death  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  upon  his  feeble  stops.  Perfectly  aware  that  it  was  appointed  unto  all 
men  once  to  die,  be  had  been  piously,  while  reposing  beneath  the  shadow  of  Joseph's 
wing,  reckoning  up  the  number  of  his  own  days  in  particular,  and  hnd  found  that 
the  allotted  span  was  nearly  passed.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
knowledge  ot  that  melancholy  fact.  The  man  who  had  fought  with  God  and  pre- 
vailed was  not  likely  to  be  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  engaging  with  the  king  of 
terrors.  He  who  had  been  so  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  Jehovah's  friendship  and 
salvation  would  scarcely  regard  it  as  a  hardship  to  be  translated  to  Jehovah，8  pre- 
eence.   Let  the  saints  learn  to  number  their  days  that  so  they  may  apply  their  hearts 
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to  heavenly  wisdom  ；  to  live  in  habitual  contemplation  of  the  end,  that  they  may  not 
be  afraid  when  death  comes,  and  to  cultivate  that  holy  alliance  with  the  God  of 
salvation  which  will  enable  them  to  say,  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  m&de  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

III.  Jacob's  dying  request.  "  Bury  me  not  in  Egypt  ；  but  I  will  lie  with  my 
fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt  and  bury  me  in  their  burying-place- 
Tbis  request  was  addressed  to  his  son  Joseph,  whom  he  had  hastily  summoned  to  his 
side.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  at  this  moment  Jacob  was  confined  to  bed,  or  that 
he  was  actually  so  near  his  decease  as  he  imagined.  The  probability  is  that  he  sur- 
vived for  some  little  while  longer,  but  that  with  the  knowledge  that  his  departare 
from  the  earth  could  not  be  long  delayed,  he  desired  to  leave  lus  last  instructions  for 
his  funeral  with  his  honoured  and  beloved  son.  Accordingly,  in  a  conversation,  he 
explained  that  he  was  anxious  that  Joseph  should  convey  his  remains  to  the  family 
vault  at  Hebron,  and  lay  them  beside  the  dust  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  It  was  a 
natural  desire  that  the  old  man  should  seek  to  sleep  among  his  kindred  ；  but  the 
wish  had  a  higher  origin  than  simply  the  instincts  of  nature.  Canaan  was  the  God- 
given  inheritance  of  himself  and  his  descendants  ；  and  though  as  yet  a  long  interval 
must  elapse  before  his  children  could  enter  on  its  possession,  he  would  manifest  his 
faith  in  the  Divine  promise  by  laying  his  bones  in  tne  sacred  soil  It  becomes  God's 
people  to  imitate  the  patriarch  in  still  holding  on  to  God's  sure  word  of  promise, 
although  the  fulfilment  should  be  long  delayed,  and  in  particular  to  remember  that 
us  with  Jacob  so  with  them,  God's  beat  promises  will  be  realised  not  on  earth,  but  in 
the  better  country,  even  an  heavenly. 

IV.  Jacob's  deep  anxiety.  "  And  he  said,  Swear  unto  me."  It  might  have  been 
Bupposed  that  Joseph^  word  of  promise,  "  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said,"  would  be 
eumcient  to  allav  the  aged  patriarch's  apprehensions,  but  it  was  not.  Remembering 
the  old  form  or  oath  which  Abraham  had  employed  in  connection  with  Eliezer,  be 
imposed  it  on  his  son,  as  if  to  bind  him  bv  the  holiest  obligations  to  fulfil  his  last 
request.  Joseph,  we  may  be  sure,  woula  have  honoured  ois  aged  parent's  wish 
without  the  additional  ceremony  of  swearing  ；  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  neoessarily 
pinf ul,  and  it  would  tend  to  dispel  his  father's  fears,  he  consented  to  the  proposal, 
"  and  he  sware  unto  him."  Jacob  perhaps  might  have  dispensed  with  the  oatn,  and 
certainly  Christians  should  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  "  yea  "  or  "  nay,"  remembering 
that  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil  ；  but  sons  may  learn  from  Joseph 
to  bear  with  an  aged  parent's  infirmities  and  to  humour  his  inclinations,  when  these 
are  not  sinful. 

V.  Jacob's  solemn  worship.  "  And  Jacob  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head/* 
or  "  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff."   But  whatever  was  the  exact 

Eosition  of  the  patriarch,  nis  exercise  was  devotion.  With  reverent  inclination  of 
is  aged  head  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  grateful  adoration  to  his  God,  who  had 
enabled  him  bo  successfully  to  arrange  everything  connected  with  his  funeral  Uiat  he 
had  now  nothing  left  to  do  but  die.  And  in  this  too  the  patriarch  mi>ht'adTanr 
tageously  be  followed  by  his  spiritual  children.  Happy  they  who  before  being  sum- 
moned to  put  off  this  tabernacle  are  able  to  say,  "  Father,  I  have  finished  Hie  work 
thou  gavest  me  to  do! "  It  is  a  special  mercy  for  which  they  may  well  give  God 
thanks. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  27 31. ― The  sunset  of  a  long  lift*  There  is  a  touching  beauty  in  this 
scene  between  the  veteran  Israel  and  the  prosperous  Joseph. 

I.  An  illustration  of  human  infirmity.  The  si 홧 planter,  the  prince  of  Ood、  must 
succumb  at  last  to  the  King  of  Terrors.  1 6  Israel  must  die.11  Yet  he  is  not  afraid 
of  death. 

II.  Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Grace  appears  brightest  at  the  end. 
His  gray  hairs  have  not  been  "  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  although  he  feared 
they  would.  The  lost  son  is  the  comforter  of  his  last  days  ；  to  him  he  commits  his 
dust  to  be  laid  with  his  fathers. 
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Jacob  is  faithful  to  the  covenant  spirit  to  the  end,  althongh  in  many  respects  his 
character  was  a  mingled  one.  Yet  ne  clung  to  the  Divine  word.  Seventeen  years 
could  not  wear  out  his  love  for  the  promised  land.  He  knew  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath,  for  had  he  not  himself  sworn  and  changed  not  ？  He  would  leave  behind  him  in 
his  last  wishes  a  testimony  which  would  help  to  keep  his  children  faithful.  "  And 
Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head"  The  LXX.}  and  the  Syriac,  and  the  Itala 
versions,  with  the  reference  in  Heb.  xi.  21,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew  vowels, 
have  rendered  the  words  "  he  worshipped  upon  the  top  of  his  staff" i.  e.  leaning  on 
that  which  had  borne  him  through  his  pilgrimage,  ana  t£us,  as  it  were,  declaring  the 
long  journey  at  an  end.  But  whether  he  turned  towards  ihe  bed's  head,  as  it  were 
away  from  the  world  towards  God,  or  leaned  on  his  staff,  the  idea  is  the  same 뼈- he 
bowed  himself,  like  Simeon,  saying,  "  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace."  It  was  a  lovely  sunset  ^ter  a  day  of  many  clouds  and  much  weariness 
and  fear. ― R. 

Vera.  28—31. ―  Jacob*  s  apprehension.  I.  What  it  was.  1.  It  was  not  anxiety 
about  temporal  support,  for  that  had  been  generously  made  sure  to  him  by  his  son 
JoBeph.  2.  It  wae  not  concern  about  the  future  fortunes  of  his  family,  for  these  had 
been  graciously  taken  under  God*s  protection.  3.  It  was  not  uncertainty  as  to  his 
own  personal  acceptance  with  Jehoixth,  for  of  that  he  had  long  ago  been  assured. 
4.  It  was  scarcely  even /car  of  his  approaching  death,  for  besides  being  a  thought 
with  which  Jacob  had  long  been  familiar,  to  a  weary  pilgrim  like  him  the  event 
itself  would  not  be  altogether  unwelcome.  5.  It  was  dread  lest  his  lifeless  body 
should  be  interred  in  £gppt,  far  from  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  in  the  holy  land. 

II.  Whence  it  arose.  1.  From  the  deeply-seated  instinct  in  human  nature,  which 
makes  men  wish,  if  possible,  to  sleep  beside  their  fathers  and  friends.  Though 
religion  teaches  us  to  believe  that  every  spot  on  earth  is  in  a  manner  holy  ground, 
yet  it  does  not  induce  a  spirit  of  indifference  as  to  the  last  resting-place  where  we 
shall  lie.  2.  From  a  firm  faith  in  the  Divine  promise  that  his  descendants  should 
yet  return  to  Canaan.  Even  if  Jacob  did  not  anticipate  that  this  would  immediately 
occur,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  had  already  dark  forebodings  that  the  period  of  exile  and 
servitude  spoken  of  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham  was  about  to  commence,  he  was  yet  able 
to  detect  a  silver  lining  in  the  cloud,  to  see  the  happy  time  beyond,  when  bis  children, 


in  accordance  with  the  promise  "  1  will  surely  bring  thee  up  again,"  should  return 
home  to  their  presently  abandoned  inheritance. 

III.  How  it  was  removed.  1.  By  Joseph's  promise.  Requested  by  his  aged 
parent  to  convey  his  body  back  to  Canaan,  when  the  life  had  departed,  Joseph  solemnly 
engages  to  cany  out  Uiat  parent's  wishes  to  the  letter.  "  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said/' 
2.  By  Josephs  oath.  As  if  to  remove  every  possible  ground  of  apprehension,  the 
old  man  further  binds  his  son  by  an  appeal  to  heaven.  "  And  be  said,  Swear  unto 
me  ；  and  he  (Joseph)  sware  unto  him."  The  venerable  patriarch's  anxieties  were  at  an 
end.    "And  Israel  oowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head." ― W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


Ver.  And  it  earne  to  pasi  after  theae 
things  (i.  e,  the  events  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  in  particular  after  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for 
Jacob  s  funeral),  that  one  told  Joeeph,— the 
verb  "^K*l  is  here  used  impersonally,  or  pas- 
sively' for  "one  told,"  or  "it  was  told,"  to 
Joseph  (LXX.,<Sire77tX9  ；  Vulcate,  nwnciatum 
est;  Roaenmiiller,  EeU,  Ealisch,  Murphy, 
et  alii)  ；  or  probably  emphatiodly,  by  way  of 
calling  attention  to  the  circumstance— nde- 


noting  perhaps  a  special  messenger  (Tayler 
Lewis)  ―  Behold,  tnv  fSather  ia  lick.  The 
word  in  the  original  conveys  the  idea  of 


being  worn  down  or  becoming  infirm  through 
age  or  disease,  and  may  suggest  the  notion 
tnat  Jacob  was  now  regarded  as  rapidly 
approaching  dissolution.  And  he  took  with 
bim  hii  two  sons,  Manaaieh  and  Ephndm 
― who  at  this  time  must  have  been  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  ago  (Keil),  and 
who  appear  to  have  accompanied  their  father 
from  respectful  affection  to  their  aged  rela- 
tive (Murphy),  or  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
hope  that  "  the  wordfi  of  their  blessed  grand- 
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&ther  would  make  an  indelible  impression 
on  their  hearts  "  (Lawson),  rather  than  in 
order  to  obtain  from  Jacob  "a  pledge  of 
their  unqualified  adinisaion  as  members  of 
his  house,"  of  their  exclusion  from  which 
Joseph  was  not  altogether  groundlessly  ap- 
prehensive,  in  consequence  of  their  being  tne 
children  of  an  Egyptian  mother  (KaliscE). 

Ver.  2.— And  one  told  Jaeob  (H  also 
used  impersonally,  like  TQK1!  in  ver.  1),  and 
•aid,  Behold,  thy  ion  Joieph  oometli  unto 
thM:  and  Imel—tho  significance  of  this 
change  of  name  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
(c£,  ch.  xlv.  27,  28)— ftrengthened  himMlf 
(for  the  work  which,  as  head  of  the  theocratic 
family,  he  now  felt  himself  inwardly  moved 
to  perform),  and  Mt  upon  the  bed ^> i*  e.  he 
Taised  himaelf  up  to  a  sitting  posture. 

Vi 


~ ftppearM  unto  me  at  Lm— i.  «.  Bethel 
(vide  ch.  xxviiL  17,  19  ；  xxxv.  6,  15)— in 
the  Uad  of  Canaan,  and  bletted  me,  and 
•aid  onto  me,  Behold,  I  will  make  thee 
fruitftd,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  mnltitade  of  people  ；  and  will  give 
this  land  to  thy  teed  after  thee  for  an  ever- 
laitiiig  tKMsatiioiL  It  is  obvious  that  Jacob 
principally  has  in  his  mind  the  theophany  at 
bethel  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram. 

Vera.  6,  6.— And  now  thy  two  ions, 
Xphndm  uid  Manasieh^  whidi  were  born 
unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt  {vide  ch.  xli. 
50 ― 52)  before  I  came  unto  thee  into  Egypt, 
―  this  would  almost  seem  to  imply  that 
Jacob  knew  of  Joseph's  havinff  had  sons 
born  to  him  since  his  (Jacob's)  ftrrival  at 
Goshen ~~ are  mine  (i.  e.  I  shall  reckon  them 
as  my  own  sons,  giving  them  an  equal  place 
with  the  other  members  of  my  femily)  ；  as 
Xenben  and  Simoon,  they  ehall  be  mine— 
"  Manasseh.  asBeuben 


literally,  Ephraim  and 
and  Simeon,  shall  be  mine. 


The  double 


portion  thus  conferred  upon  Joseph  in  the 
persons  of  his  sons  was  a  practical  investiture 


of  him  with  the  birthright  of  which  Reuben 
had  been  deprived  (1  Cnron.  v.  1),  in  respect 
at  least  of  the  inheritance  ；  in  respect  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  next  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  redemption,  leading  on  and 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  the 
birthright  appears  to  have  been  transferred 
to  Judan  (ch.  xlix.  8 >~ 10).  And  thy  issue, 
wliioh  thou  begretteet  after  them,  ehall  bo 
thine  (i.  e.  shall  bo  rcckoued  in  thine  own 
family),  and  shall  be  called  after  the  name 
of  their  brethren  in  their  'inheritance. 
They  should  not  form  heads  of  separate 
tribes,  but  be  ranked  under  the  banners  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  It  is  uncertain 
wnether  Joseph  had  more  sons  than  two  (vide 
supra)  ；  if  he  had,  they  were  included  in  the 


families  of  their  brethren,  as  here  directed  (c£ 
Numb.  xxvL  28—37  ；  1  Chron.  vii.  14—29). 

Ver.  7.— And  as  for  me  (literally,  and  I、 
the  pronoun  being  emphatic),  when  I  eame 
from  Padan, ᅳ literally,  in  my  coming,  i  e. 
while  on  my  journey,  from  Pctdan,  or  Padan- 
aram.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the 
shorter  designation  is  employed  (cf.  ch.  xxv. 
20) ~ Rachel— the  mention  to  Joseph  of  hia 
beloved  mother  could  not  fail  to  kindle 
emotion  in  his  breast,  as  obviously  it  had 
revived  a  pang  of  sorrow  in  that  of  the  old 
man ― "  the  remembrance  of  the  neTer-to-be- 
forgotten  one  causing  a  sudden  spasm  of 
feeling  "  (Delitzsch) ~ died  by  me ~* not  for 
me  in  the  sense  of  sharing  with  me  my  toils 
and  perils,  and  so  bringing  on  heraelf  the 
deadly  travail  which  cut  Ecr  off  (Lange), 
which  is  too  subtle  and  metaphysial  in  its 
refinement  ；  bat  either  upon  me,  i.  &  as  an 
heavy  affliction  falling  on  me  (Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius,  Murphy,  et  alii)  ；  or  at  my  aide, 
i.  e.  near  me  (Eeil,  Wordsworth,  'Speaker's 
Commentary')  ；  or  perhaps  to  me,  meaning 
This  happened  to  me,  or,  I  saw  Rachel  die 
(Kalbcn)  ；  or  possibly  wiUi  a  touch  of  tender 
emotion,  Rachel  to  me,  i.  e.  my  Rachel  died 
(Tayler  Lewis)— in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  tbo 
way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way ― 
literally,  a  length  of  ground;  the  LXX,  add 
IwiroSpofioQ,  meaning  probably  such  adistanoa 
as  a  horse  can  go  without  being  over-worked 
(vide  ch.  xxxv.  16)— to  come  unto  Ephimtli : 
and  I  buried  her  there  in  the  way  of 
Ephrath  ；  the  same  is  Bethlehem. 

Ver.  8. ― And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  mxis, 
and  said,  Who  are  these  I  The  failing  sight 
of  the  patriarch  (ver.  10)  probably  was  the 
reason  whv  he  did  not  sooner  recognise  his 
grandchildxen,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
at  first  discern  their  presence  shows  that  his 
adoption  of  them  into  the  number  of  the 
theocratic  family  was  prompted  not  by  the 
accidental  impulse  of  a  natural  affection 
excited  through  beholding  the  youths,  but 
^the  inward  promptings  of  the  Spirit  of 

Ver.  9.— And  Joseph  said  unto  Mb  father, 
Thej  are  my  sons  (of  whom  you  have  just 
sDoken),  whom  Ood  hath  given  me  in  this 

place.  It  speaks  highly  in  Joseph's  favour 
that,  after  listening  to  Jacob's  promise  re- 
garding Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  he  did  not 
seek  to  draw  his  aged  father's  attention  to 
the  young  men  1 효 fore  him,  but  quietly 
waited  for  Jacob  to  take  the  initiative  in  any- 
farther  communications  of  a  personal  nature 
that  he  might  wish  to  address  to  them.  And 
he  (i.  t、  Jacob)  faid  Bring  them,  I  piuy 
thee,  unto  me,  and  I  will  bleis  them. 

Vor.  10.— How  (literally,  and)  the  eyat  of 
Ierael  were  dim  (literally,  heavy)  for  age,  so 
that  he  could  not  see.  This  explains  why  he 
did  not  earlier  recognise  his  grandchildren, 
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and  why  he  asked  them  to  be  set  close  by 
his  bed.  And  he  (their  father)  brought 
them  near  unto  him  ；  and  he  (their  old 
grandfather)  kiuad  them,  and  embraoed 
Uiem  (cf.  Isaac's  blessing  of  Jacob,  ch.  xxviL 

Ver.  11. ~ And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I 
had  not  thought  to  see  thy  fiaoe :  and,  io, 
Ood  (Elohim)  hath  diewed  me  also  thy  seed. 

The  first  half  of  Israel's  utterance  is  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  "  *lM  row  irpoouirov  oov  ovk 

Ver.  12.— And  Joseph  brought  them  out 
from  between  hii  knees  (literally,  from  near 
his  knees,  i.  e.  the  knees  of  his  father,  who 
vrhile  in  the  act  of  embracing  had  drawn 
them  into  that  position),  and  he  (viz.  Joseph) 
bowed  Mmielf  with  hii  &oe  to  the  earth. 
The  reading  "  and  they  bowed  themselves," 
t.  e.  Eph^hn  and  Manasseh  (Samaritan, 
Micbaeli8),and  the  rendering  vat  wpoaicvvriffav 
airtf  (LXX.)}  are  incorrect 

Ver.  13.— -And  Joteph  took  them  both, 
Sphraim  in  his  right  hand  toward  Iirael's 
left  hand,  and  Manaseeh  in  Mb  left  hand 
toward  ImePs  right  hand,  and  brought 
them  near  onto  him.  Joseph  naturally  ex- 
pected that  Jacob's  right  nand  woula  Ml 
upon  the  head  of  Manasseh,  as  the  firstborn, 
althouffh  with  regard  to  even  this  a  doubt 
might  nave  been  suggested  if  he  had  re- 
membered how  Isaacnad  been  preferred  to 
Ishmael,  and  Jacob  to  Esau. 

Ver.  14.— And  Israel  stretched  out  hii 
right  lutnd,  and  laid  it  npon  Ephraim's  hMd, 

― the  first  instance  of  the  imposition  of  hands 
being  used  as  a  symbol  of  blessing.  Though 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  form  of 
benediction,  it  is  not  without  a  natural  fit- 
ness to  suggest  tiie  transmission  of  spiritual 
benefit  Accordingly  it  afterwards  oecame 
the  recognised  mode  of  conveying  to  another 
some  supernatural  power  or  gilt,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament  Church  in 
the  dedication  of  priests  (Numb,  xxvii  18, 
23  ；  Deut.  xxxiy.  9),  and  in  the  New  in  the 
ordination  of  Christian  office-bearers  (Acts  vi 
6  ；  viii.  17  ；  1  Tim.  iv.  14  ；  2  Xlm.  i  6),  as 
well  as  by  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  in  the 
performance  of  many  of  their  miracles  (Matt, 
xix.  13  ；  Mark  viii.  23, 25  •  Acts  iz.  17  ；  ziz. 
6  ；  xxviiL  8) who  was  the  yonnger  (liter- 
ally, and  he  the  little  one,  i.  e.  the  yonnger), 
and  hii  left  hand  upon  ManMfeh's  head, 
guiding  Mi  liandi  wittingly  literally,  he 
placed  nia  hands  prudently,  i  e.  of  set  pur- 
pose, the  piel  of  to  look  at,  conveying 
the  intenaye  signification  of  acting  with 
prudence  and  deliberation  (Geaenius,  Fiirat)  ； 
VfUeUigerefeeU  numussuas  hoc  est,  docUt  9eile, 
mantes  (Yatablns,  vide 
Glass.  *  PhiL  Tract,'  p.  761)  ；  a  rendering  of 


tho  words  which  has  been  adapted  by  the 
best  scholars  (Calvin,  Dathe,  Ko8enmiiller9 
Eeil,  KaUsch,  Murphy,  Tayler  Lewis,  and 
others),  though  the  translation,  "  he  crossed 
his  hands,"  which  regards  as  the  piel  of 
an  unused  root  signifyii^  to  intertwine, 
IvaXXdl  rdQ  ycipa^  (LaX.),  commtUam 
mantts  (Vulgate),  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
learned  supporters  (Targums  of  Jonathan  and 
Jerusalem,  Pererius,  Enobel,  Delitzsch,  Ger- 
lach,  and  others) ― for  Manaaieh  was  the 
flntborn. 

Vers.  15, 16.~And  hebletted  Joseph  in 

his  sons),  and  said,  God, <ᅳ literally,  the  JBlo， 
him.  The  use  of  Elohim  in  a  passage  (yen. 
15 ― 19)  which  is  undoubtedly  Jehovistic  in 
its  import,  and  is  by  advanced  critics  (David* 
son,  Colenso)  assigned  to  that  writer,  has 
been  explained  (Hengstenbeiv)  as  an  indica- 
tion that  "  the  great  spiritaaTSan,  Jehovah, 
was  at  that  time,"  viz.,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  captivity,  "concealed  behind  a  cloud 
from  the  chosen  race  ； ',  but,  without  resorting 
to  any  such  doabtful  hypothesis,  it  is  saffi« 
cient  to  observe  that  Jacob  practically  iden- 
tifies the  Elohim  spoken  of  with  Jenoyah, 
while  by  using  the  former  expression  he  con- 
veys the  thought  that  the  blessinff  about  to 
beprouonnced  proceeded  forth,  not  nom  Deity 
in  general,  but  firom  the  partictilar  Elohim 
who  had  graciously  manifested  himself  in  die 
manner  after  described ~~ before  whom  mj 
fSatheri  Abrmham  and  Iiaao  did  walk,— <cf. 
ch.  xrii.  1  ；  xxiv.  40)  the  God  here  referred 
to  was  one  who  had  "a  face,"  or  manifested 
presence  ；  in  other  words,  was  Jehovah ― the 
Ood  whioh  fed  me ― literally,  the  Elohim 
shepherding  me  (c£  Ps.  xziiL  1  ；  xxviiL  9)— 
all  tdj  life  long— literally,  from  as  yet  (sc.  I 
was),  t.  e,  from  the  beginning  of  my  existence, 
U  vt6rriros  (LXX.)— unto  this  day,  the 
Angel ~ the  Maleach  here  spoken  of  cannot 
possibly  be  a  creature,  aince  he  is  explicitly 
identified  with  Elohim,  but  must  hare  Wn 
the  Jehovah  Angel  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled 
at  the  ford  of  Jabbok  (ch.  zxxii.  23ᄀ~29). 
The  reading  of  the  Samaritan  codex,  \^69 
the  king,  is  open  to  suspicion ~ which  re- 
deemed me  from  all  eril, literally,  the  (sc. 
angel)  redeemina  mt;  the  first  qbo  of  the 

term  goel,  from  7^|,  to  buy  back  or  redeem 
(Gesenius),  to  separate  or  untie  (Fiirat),  or  to 
stain  as  with  blood,  hence  to  be  stained  or 
polluted,  as  one  who  suffers  a  kinsman's 
olood  to  ffo  unavenged,  hence  to  remove  the 
stain  of- blood  by  taking  venffeanee  on  the 
murderer  (Tayler  Lewis).  Applied  under  the 
law  to  the  next  of  kin  (Levit  xxv.  25;  xi  " 
18,  15,  19,  &o.,  &c),  it  is  «lso  used  of  < 
redeeming  men,  and  especially  Israel,  t 
captivity  (Exod.  vi  6;  Isa.  diii  1).  In  1 
dense  it  was  employed  by  Jacob  (cl  ch.  zlyiu. 
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►  wig- 
niter 


16  whli  zlix.  18)  and  by  Job  (rix.  21)  to 
describe  the  Dirine  Beaeuer  who  had  ddiTered 
tbem  from  ill  both  temporml  and  apiritOAl, 
mnd  who  was  to  complete  bis  emaneipftting 
work  by  altimAtelj  muoming  tbem  from  the 
power  of  the  mre.  The  Gorl  to  whom  both 
Jacob  and  Job  looked  forward,  and  of  whom 
both  Moses  and  the  prophets  testified^  was 
Christ  (GaL  iiL  11  ；  Titus  ii  14  ;  1  Pet. 
18)— bl«M  tke  Ud^  The  singnLu*  verb 
gests  to  Luther  the  reflection  that  the 
"  etmjungit  in  uno  opere  betudieendi  tre$  per- 
mmos,  Deum  PcUrcm,  Drum  Pastorem,  tt 
Anffelum,"  from  which  lie  dimwa  the  obyions 
conchuion^  "sunt  igitur  hi  tre$  unus  Deus  et 
umu  benedidor"  And  Ut  My  bum  be 
BMMd  om  tkm,  tad  tke  mm  of  mj  ttthm 
AbnbAB  tad  Iiaao  ； —literally,  and  my  name 
and  the  name  of  my  falhen  shall  be  named  in 
them,  i  e.  they  shaJl  be  counted  my  sons  and 
the  children  of  my  ancestors,  though  born  of 
thee  (Calvin,  Rosenrauller,  Lawson,  Murphy, 
Wordsworth,  and  others)  ；  or,  May  this  name 
be  preserved  by  them,  and  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham propagated  by  them  ！  may  the  fathers  and 
I  live  in  them  ！  (Gerlach,  Ealisch)  ；  or,  what 
■eems  more  appropriate  than  either,  May  thi 


grace  and 


on  enjoyed  by  my  Others 


and  myself  be  renewed  in  them  ！  (EeU,  Lange) 
» and  Ut  thtm  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the 
midst  CKf  the  mtUl  The  original  conveys 
the  sense  of  swarming  like  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  the  &wa^  \ty6fuvovt  r 이  (from  which 
comes  the  term  3^,  a  fish,  from  being  so  won- 
derfolly  prolific),  signifying  to  cover  over 
with  a  multitude  (vtde  Gesenius,  '  Lexicon,' 
mtb  voce). 

Ver.  17. ― And  when  (literally,  m 
mw  that  his  ikther  Uid  (or  was  1 
right  hand  upon  the  head  of  환】 
dupleaied  him : ~ literally,  and  it  u 
his  eyes  (cf.  ch.  xrdii.  8)-— and  (sap]  _ 
father  had  made  a  mistake)  he  held  up  (oi 
took  hold  of)  hii  fiither'B  hand,  to  remove  it 
from  Ephraiin,s  head  vnto  IfiiiaMeh^  head. 

Ver.  18. ― And  Joseph  laid  unto  hii  £"her, 
Hot  §o,  my  father :  for  tlui  is  the  flntborn  ； 
nut  thy  right  hand  upon  hii  head.  "  From 
Joseph '8  behaviour  we  cannot  certainly  infer 
that,  like  Isaac,  he  loved  the  firstborn  better 
than  the  youngest  ；  but  he  was  sorry  that 
an  honour  was  not  given  to  the  eldest  which 
he  would  naturally  expect,  and  bestowed  on 
the  youngest,  who  did  not  expect  it,  and  who 
would  not  have  been  hurt  by  the  want  of  it " 
(Lawson). 

Ver.  19.— And  Mi  ikther  reftued,  and 
•aid,  I  know  it,  my  ion,  I  know  it:  he  alio 
thall  beeome  a  people,  and  he  alio  sliall  be 
great :  but  truly  (literally,  and  over  against 
thai;  D^K,  the  strongly  adversative  particle, 
ngnifyiog  that  which  stands  in  front  of,  or 
opposite  to,  another  thing)  his  younger  bro* 


fk«r  ihaU  be  wrmtn  tliaa  ht  (ct  Nnmb.  i. 
S3  with  i  35 ;  ii  19  with  ii.  21),  aad  ku 
ned  ihall  beooau  a  aialtitiid*  of  aatiau 하 

literally,  thaUbea  fulness </ natioru.  In  the 
time  of  Moses  this  prediction  began  to  radisa 
itaelf.  In  the  firat  census  which  took  place  in 
the  wilderneas  the  tribe  of  Ephnun  had 
40,500  men,  while  th&t  of  MaiMuweh  could 
only  rockon  82,200  ；  in  the  second  the  num- 
bers received  a  tempomy  alteration,  Ephraim 
counting  only  82,500,  and  Manmweh  52,700  ； 
but  mfter  the  coDqnest  the  Moendancj  of 
Ephiaim  was  restored,  so  that  she 
•ajmmed  the  lead  among  the  ten  no" 
tribes,  and  acquired  a  name  and  an  influence 
only  second  to  thAt  of  Jndah  (et  Judges  ir. 
6  ；  v.  14  ；  viii.  ；  xiL). 

Ver.  20.— And Jacob) MetMd them, 
that  day,  Baying,  In  tliae  (t.«.  in  Joseph, 
who  is  still  identified  with  his  sods)  dull 
Imel  (the  nation)  blew,  Mying,  God  (Elo- 
him,  the  supreme  source  ef  all  blessing)  make 
tliae  as  Ephraim  tad  as  lUnaMeh:  and  he 
•et  Ephndm  before  Mf ntimh ―  "in  tho 
position  of  his  hands,  and  the  terms  of  the 
blessing  "  (Eeil). 

Ver.  21.— And  Israel  (Jacob)  Mid  onto 
Joiepli,  Behold,  I  die:  but  God  (Elohim) 
■hall  be  with  yon,  and  bring  tou  again  nato 
the  luid  of  jour  fiitken.  "  For  Joseph  and 
his  children  a  great  promise  and  dispensation  " 
(Lange). 

Ver.  22.— Koreover  (literally,  and)  I  haw 
rlTen— or,  I  give  (Keil),  I  will  give  (Kalisch), 
the  preterite  being  used  prophetically  as 
future,  or  even  as  a  present,  tne  event  bei 
regarded,  from  its  certainty,  as  already  i 
compliahed.  It  is  thus  not  absolutely  <  • 
that  Jacob  here  alludes  to  any  past  tiai 
tion  in  his  own  Mroonal  history ~ to  thee  ono 
portion ~ᅳ literally,  one  shoulder,  or  rid^  or 
elevated  tract  of  land,  ；  unam  partem 
(Vulgate),  with  which  agree  several  of  the 
ancient  versions  (Onkelos,  Syriac) ― abcrTe 
idi  I  took— o     '  ~ 


thy  brethren,  wMoh  I 


-or  take  (Keil), 


；— on 

the  Amorite— a  genend  name  for  the  in* 
habitants  of  Canaan  (vide  ch.  xv.  16) ~ with 
my  sword  and  witb  my  bow.  As  Scripture 
has  preserved  no  account  of  any  mifitaiy 
exploit  in  the  history  of  Jacob  such  as  is  here 
described,  the  patriarch's  language  has  be^i 
understood  as  referring  to  the  plot  of  ground 
at  Shechem  which  Jacob  purchased  of  Hamor 
the  father  of  Shechem  (ch.  xxxiiL  19),  i 
as  signifying  either  that  he  had  captm 
it  by  sword  and  bow,  in  the  sense  tnat  】 


sons 
had 


at  the  head  of  his  armed  retainers 
put  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the 
tq,  and  so  taken  possession  of  the  entire 


district  (Calvin,  Rosenmuller,  Murphy)  ；  or 
that,  though  he  had  peacefully  자 aid  for  it,  1m 
yet  required  at  a  subw^uent  period  to  recover 
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it  by  force  ofarmB  from  the  Canaanites  (Law- 
~   "    ~"    "       '  ； erthe 

 ,   t  God  put 

•  upon  the  surrounding  cities,  Jacob  and 
his  sons  stood  in  the  gate  of  Shechem  in  the 
armed  expectation  of  a  hostile  attack,  and  so 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  it  by  sword  and 
bow  (Rabbi  Solomon,  Lyra,  Willet).  It 
seems,  however,  better  to  re^ird  the  words 
as  a  prophetic  utterance  pointing  forward  to 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  which  Jacob  here 


represents  himself,  in  the  persons  of  his  de- 
scendants, as  taking  from  the  Amorites  by 
means  of  sword  ana  bow,  and  as  intimating 
that  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manassen 
would  receive  a  double  portion  of  the  inherit- 
ance, the  word  being  probably  designed 
to  convey  a  hint  that  the  tract  to  be  in  future 
assigned  to  Joseph's  descendants  would  be 
the  r^ion  round  about  the  ancient  city  She- 
chem (Ainaworth,  Keil,  Ealisch,  Lange,  &c). 


HOMILETICS.  ， 

Vers.  1 ― 22. ― Jacob's  dying  utterances^  I.  An  old  man*s  sick-bed.  "  It  came  to 
pass  after  these  things,  that  one  told  Joseph,  Behold,  thy  father  is  sick."  In  this  the 
venerable  patriarch ᅭ 1.  Suffered  an  experience  thai  is  common  to  all.  For  nearly 
three  hdf-centuries  had  this  weather-beaten  pilgrim  been  able  to  maintain  himself 
erect  amid  the  numberless  vicissitudes  of  life.  Strong,  healtiiy,  vigorous,  and  active 
too,  he  appears  to  have  been  until  now,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarly  trying  and 
cheauered  career  through  which  he  had  passed.  But  all  the  while,  the  rolling  years, 
as  they  glided  softly  by,  had  been  touching  him  with  their  invisible  fingers,  and 
leaving  on  him  their  ineffaceable  impressions,  imperceptibly  but  surely  relaxing  his 
corded  muscles,  whitening  and  diminishing  his  manly  locks,  loosening  his  joints, 
making  his  step  less  lithe  and  firm,  and  generally  draining  away  his  strength.  Ana 
now,  at  length,  he  had  arrived  where  all  men  must,  sooner  or  later,  come,  if  they  have 
a  death-bed  at  all,  no  matter  how  bright  may  be  their  eye,  or  how  ruddy  their  coun- 
tenance, or  how  stalwart  their  frame,  or  how  herculean  their  strength,  to  that  period 
of  infirmity  and  sickness  that  precedes  dissolution.  2.  Evjcyed  a  privilege  accorded 
to  few.  Immediately  that  he  had  fallen  eick,  a  messenger,  despatched  from  Goshen, 
carried  tidings  to  the  vice-regal  palace  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  Joseph,  his  beloved 
son,  accompanied  by  his  two  boys,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  at  once  descended  to 
express  his  sympathy  and  lend  his  aid.  Not  to  many  is  it  granted,  in  this  world  of 
separations  and  bereavements,  to  have  all  their  family  around  them  when  they  breathe 
their  last,  or  to  have  their  Josephs  even,  to  put  their  hands  upon  the  sinking  eyelids, 
and  gently  close  them  in  the  sleep  of  death.  Venerable  pilgrim  ！  Much  afflicted  in 
thy  riper  years,  thou  wast  greatly  comforted  in  thy  latter  days. 

II.  An  old  pilqbim'8  reminiscences.  Learning  of  Joseph's  arrival,  the  aged  father 
musters  his  rapidly  failing  strength,  and,  recognising  within  his  withered  bosom  the 
6tirring8  of  the  old  prophetic  spirit,  prepares  himself,  by  sitting  upright  in  his  bed, 
for  delivering  whatever  communication  should  be  put  into  his  trembling  lips.  Caet- 
iDg  his  thoughts  back  upon  the  past  with  that  fond  delight  with  which  the  aged 
recall  the  story  of  their  younger  years,  he  relates  to  Joseph —— 1.  How  El  Shaddai 
had  appeared  to  him  at  Luz,  or  Bethel,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  he  returned  from 
Mesopotamia.  2.  What  God  had  promised  him  on  that  memorable  occasion,  that 
he  should  grow  into  a  multitude  oi  people,  who  should  eventually  possess  the  land, 
adding  by  way  of  parenthesis,  at  this  stage,  that  in  view  of  that  inheritance  to  come 
ho  intended  to  adopt  the  sons  of  Joseph  as  his  own  ；  and  3.  The  great  affliction  that  had 
happened  to  him  almost  immediately  after  in  the  loss  of  Rachel,  Joseph's  mother,  to 
wnose  prematare  death  and  affecting  burial  "  in  the  way  of  Ephrath  "  the  old  man, 
even  at  that  long  distance  of  time,  cannot  refer  without  emotion.  "  As  for  me, 
Rachel  died  upon  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way." 

III.  An  old  saint's  blessing.  It  is  probable  that,  though  Jacob  had  already  re- 
ferred to  Joseph's  sons,  he  had  not  yet  been  conscious  of  their  presence,  for  "  the 
eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  &get  so  that  he  could  not  see."  At  lei^th,  however,  dis- 
cerning unfamiliar  forms  in  the  chamber,  and  ascertaining  they  were  Ephraim  and 
Manassehj  he  proceeds  to  give  them  his  patriarchal  benediction.  1.  The  actions  of 
the  patriarchs  (1)  Requesting  his  grandchildren  to  be  brought  to  his  bedside,  he 
tenaerly  embraces  them,  and  kisses  tnem  with  all  an  old  man's  affection,  at  the  samo 
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time  giving  special  thanks  to  Elohim  for  his  superabundant  mercy  in  permitting  him 
to  see  Joseph's  sons,  and  his  beloved  Rachel  8  offspring.  (2)  Guiding  his  hards 
wittingly,  he  sets  them  crosswise  upon  his  grandsons'  heads,  the  right  hand  upon 
that  of  Ephraimt  the  younger,  and  the  left  band  upon  that  of  Manasseh,  the  elaer. 
SuppoRing  that  the  patriarch  had  erred,  Joseph  endeavours,  by  changing  his  fathers 
hands,  to  rectify  tbe  mistake,  saying,  "  Not  so,  my  father :  for  this  is  uie  firstborn  ； 
put  thy  right  hand  upon  liis  heaiM  But  the  old  man  replies,  thinking  perhaps  at  the 
moment  of  himself  and  Esau,  when  they  came  before  Isaac  for  his  blessing, "  I  know 
it,  my  son,  I  know  it,"  but  refuses  to  comply  with  his  sonvs  suggestion.  2.  Theconr 
tmts  of  the  blessing.  (1)  The  blessing  upon  Ephraim.  This  was  the  heirship  of  the 
theocratic  blessing,  the  right  of  primogeniture,  the  place  and  power  of  the  firstborn. 
"  Truly  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,  and  his  seed  shall  become  a 
multitude  of  nations."  (2)  The  blessing  upon  Manasseh.  "He  also  shall  become 
a  people,  and  he  also  shall  be  great. H  ^3)  The  blessing  upon  both.  "  Tbe  angel 
who  redeemed  me  from  all  evil  bless  tne  lads  " ― a  promise  of  spiritual  blessing 
for  themselves  ；  and  "  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying  "—a  promise  of  spiritnu 
influence  with  others.  (4)  The  blessing  upon  Joseph.  Joseph  was  blessed  in  tbe 
blessing  of  his  sons,  by  their  adoption  into  Jacob s  family, ― "My  name  shall  be 
named  upon  tbem,  and  the  name  of  my  fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac  ； "  and  by  their 
reception  of  a  double  portion  of  the  inherifonce, ― "  Moreover,  I  have  given  to  thee 
one  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my 
sword  and  with  my  bow." 

IV.  An  old  prophet's  prediction.  "  Behold,  I  die  ；  but  God  shall  be  with  you, 
and  bring  you  again  into  the  land  of  your  f  athers."  1.  The  time  when  it  was  uttered. 
When  Jacob  was  on  the  eve  of  death.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  soul's  vision 
of  unseen  (celestial  and  future)  things  becomes  clearer  as  the  obscuring  veil  of  this 
mortal  flesh  wears  thin  ；  but  the  power  of  apprehending  things  to  come,  which  Jacob 
in  this  instance  displayed,  was  not  due  to  such  intensified  spiritual  penetration. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  received  at  this  moment  any  special  saper- 
natural  communication.  8imply,  he  directed  his  dying  gaze  to  the  sure  word  of 
promise.  2.  The  substance  of  what  it  said.  It  announced  nothing  more  than  God 
already  promised,  viz.,  that  he  would  continue  with  Jacob's  descendant  in  Egypt, 
and  eventually  bring  tbem  up  again  to  Canaan.  3.  The  guarantee  to  which  itpainted. 
This  was  implicitly  contained  in  the  expression,  "  the  land  of  your  fathers."  Canaan 
had  been  given  in  covenant  to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ；  and  hence  of 
necessity  it  would  ultimately  be  restored  to  their  seed  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Cb.  xlviii. ― We  are  admitted  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  patriarch^  departing 
life,  and  we  see  there  the  presence  of  Jehovah  with  him.  He  is ― 1.  The  woject  of 
inspiration,  2.  The  meaiator  of  the  Divine  promises.  He  is  under  the  control  of 
purposes  which  have  been  ewaymg  him  all  his  life.  3.  A  witness  to  Divine  faitkr 
fulness.  The  grandfather  blessing  the  grandchildren.  The  blessing  passes  on  to  the 
third  and  fourtti  generation.  Yet  the  human  blessing  is  only  the  type  of  the  Divine. 
"  The  angel  toktch  redeemed  me  from  all  evil  bless  the  lads.1 9  Jacob  made  a  cross 
with  his  hands  over  the  heads  of  the  boys.  It  displeased  Joseph,  but  it  pleased  God. 
The  imposition  of  hands  is  also  here.  The  name  of  Jacob  is  named  upon  them,  the 
symbol  of  the  covenant  Their  prosperity  is  predicted,  but  it  is  connected  immedi- 
ately with  their  covenant  standing.  The  elevated  state  of  mind  in  the  patriarch  is  a 
testimony  to  the  sustaining  power  of  religion  in  fleshly  weakness.  It  points  on  too 
to  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body.  The  preference  of  Ephraim 
reminds  us  that  all  is  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God. ― H. 

Vera.  15,  16. ― The  threefold  Messing.  Though  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not 
revealed  in  tbe  Old  Testament  with  tbe  same  clearDess  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
light  of  the  gospel  reveals  many  indications  of  it.  In  Numb.  vi.  24,  27,  the  "name  ，, 
of  God  is  put  upon  the  children  of  Israel  in  a  triple  formula.    A  name  suggests  what 
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we  know  of  the  person  named.  The  "  name  "  of  God  is  what  he  has  revealed  concern- 
ing himself  (cf.  Exod.  xxxiv.  5 ― 7  ；  Ps.  xx.  1).  The  threefold  benediction  of  Numb, 
vi.  24  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  3  ；  Rev.  iv.  8)  answers  to  the  apostolic  benediction  of  2  Cor.  riii. 
14.  And  Jacob's  solemn  blessing  of  his  grandsons  in  a  threefold  name  of  God, 
answers  to  the  formula  of  Christian  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  into  (tig)  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  ；  while  the  word  "  blese,"  being  in  the  singular,  points  to  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  Whether  the  distinction  of  the  Persons  was  known  to  Jacob  matters  little 
to  us,  if  we  believe  that  "  these  things  were  written  for  our  learning."  His  prophetic 
blessing  speaks  to  us  of  Fatherhood,  Sanctification,  Redemption,  the  blessings  which 
we  refer  to  the  three  Persons.  The  order  of  the  two  last  is  different  from  that  which 
we  usually  observe  ；  but  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  30.  "  God  before  whom  my  fathers  did  walk." 
The  well-spring  of  all  grace  and  source  of  all  blessing.  Of  his  own  inherent  love, 
caring  for  us  (1  Pet.  v.  7).  His  purpose,  that  we  should  rejoice  in  hope  (Rom.  xii. 
12)  ；  having  communion  with  him  here  (Phil.  iv.  6,  7V,  the  foretaste  of  eternal 
joy.  Creation  the  proof  of  this  good  will  (Ps.  xix.  1).  The  infinity  of  his  power, 
and  minuteness  of  his  care.  The  application  of  this  to  us  (Matt,  x  29 ~~ 31).  The 
Bible  and  nature  agree  in  declaring  God*8  fatherhood.  On  this  rests  the  call  to 
walk  before  him  (Gen.  xvii.  1  ；  Mai.  i.  6),  which  can  be  obeyed  only  through 
belief  of  his  fatherhood  and  love  (Rom.  viii.  3).  Therefore  he  gives  the  epirit 
of  adoption  (Rom.  viii  15),  the  personal  application  of  the  general  truth  or  his 
love,  whereby  we  realise  our  position  as  children  by  grace  (Titus  iii.  5).  "  The  God 
which  fed  me."  The  Holy  Ghost  imparts  to  men  the  bread  of  life.  1.  ffigtoricallv. 
By  his  agency  the  eternal  Son  became  incarnate  to  give  his  flesh  as  the  living  bread. 
2.  Pramcallp.  By  his  pjower  we  are  fed.  Christ's  work  is  applied  to  onr  conscience 
(John  xvi  14)  ；  we  receive  the  food  of  our  souls.  This  is  the  way  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  It  cannot  be  enforced  by  rules  or  penalties.  However  these  may  constrain 
outward  observance,  they  cannot  bring  about  the  surrender  of  the  will,  the  desire 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  which  is  the  principle  of  holiness.  "  The  angel  which  redeemed 
me  from  all  evil."  Remiifded  of  Ps.  zci.  11,  and  probably  some  such  idea  was  in 
Jacob*  s  mind.  But  there  is  a  foresight  of  Christ,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  (Mai.  iii. 
1),  in  whom  God's  name  is  (Exod.  xxiii.  20》;  of  a  redemption  going  far  beyond 
earthly  danger  ；  "  all  eviL"  From  sin  and  all  its  fruits  of  Borrow  Chnst  redeemed 
us  (Rom.  vi.  14  ;  GaK  iii.  13).  Jacob,  from  his  own  experience,  knew  that  "  God  is 
faithful."  To  us,  a  wider  view  of  deliverance  is  given.  And  the  pledge  of  God's 
faithfulness  is  Rom.  viii.  32  ；  and  the  assurance  that  it  gives  us  1  John  vi.  2. ― M. 

EXPOSITION 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Ver.  1. ― And  Jacob  (having  closed  his 
interview  with  Joseph  and  his  two  sons) 
oalled  (by  means  of  messengers)  nnto  hii 
sons  (t.  e.  the  others  who  were  then  absent), 
and  «dd,  Gather  yourselves  together,— the 
prophet's  last  utterance  must  be  a  public  one 
~ that  I  may  tell  yon— literally,  and  I  will 
iell  yoi*— that  which  shall  befiOl  yon— K^, 
in  the  sense  of  happening  or  occurring  to  any 
one,  is  here  equiyalent  to  tV)pr  (cf.  ch.  xlii  4, 
88)— in  fhe  last  da 폰 t— literally,  in  the  end 
of  the  days,  not  simply  in  future  time  (Gese- 
niuB,  RosenmtQler,  Kalisch),  or  in  the  times 
intervening  between  the  speaker  and  the  end 
of  the  human  race  (Murphv),  hut  in  the  last 
age,  the  closing  period  of  time,  the  era  of 
fulfilment  (Kurtz,  Hengstenberg),  which  era, 
however,  must  be  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  speaker  (E&amgarten).  Hence 
the  period  must  not  be  restricted  to  exclu- 


sively Messianic  times  (Rabbi  Nachmanides), 
iw'  lax&r&v  Tdv  iifitpuv  (LXX.),  in  diebus 
iwvissimi8  (Vulgate),  but  must  commence 
with  what  to  Jacob  was  the  era  of  consum- 
mation, the  days  of  the  conquest  (Baum- 
garten,  Hengstenberg)  ；  while,  on  the  other 
Hand,  it  can  as  little  be  limited  to  these,  but 
most  be  held  as  extending  over  totvm  tempus 
ebb  exitu  jEgypti  ad  Christi  regnum  (Calvin), 
and  even  as  reaching,  though  unconsciously 
to  Jacob,  to  the  very  terminus  of  human 
history  (Keil,  Lange). 

Ver.  2. "~ Gather  yoorflelves  together,— the 
repetition  indicates  at  once  the  elevation  of 
the  speaker's  soul,  and  the  importance,  in 
his  mind,  of  the  impending  revelation ~ and 
ye  ions  of  Jacob  ；  and  hearken  unto 
1  your  fSather.  The  two  clauses  form  a 
synthetic  or  synonymous  parallel,  numerous 
illustrations  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  verses. 
Vers.  8,  4. Xeuben,  thou  art  mj  firit- 
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bon,  my  miflit,  tad  die  begiaaing  of  my 
•tmgth,  die  ezeelleaej  of  dignity,  and 
the  ezMllenej  of  power:— Jacob's  patriarchal 
benediction  takes  the  form  of  an  elevated 
poem,  or  sublime  religious  hymn,  exhibiting 
the  well-known  classes  of  parallelism,  the 
synthetic, the  antithetic^and  the  synonymous, 
not  alone  in  its  separate  clauses,  but  some- 
times also  in  its  stanzas  or  verses.  As  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected,  it  begins  with 
Kenben,  who  is  characterised  by  a  threefold 
desipiation,  vir.,  (1)  by  his  position  in  the 
fiunilj,  as  Jacob's  firstborn  ；  (2)  by  his  rela- 
tion to  Jacob,  as  the  patriarch's  "might," 
n3,  or  robur  virile,  and  "  the  beginning  "  of 
his  "strength,"  not  "of  his  sorrow"  (Vul- 
gate, Aqnila,  Symmaclms),  though  f\H  might 
be  so  translated  (cf.  ch.  rav.  18),  and  the 
sense  would  sufficiently  accord  with  the  al- 
lusion of  ver.  4,  but,  as  required  by  the  par- 
allelism, "of  his  vigour,"  f\H  being  here 
equivalent  to  03  (Rosenmuller,  Ealisch, 
Eeil,  '  Speaker's  Commentary,'  et  alii)  ；  and 
(3)  by  the  natural  prominence  which  as 
Jacob  s  eldest  son  belonged  to  him,  "  the 
excellency  of  dignity  "  or  "  elevation,"  u  e. 
the  dignity  of  tne  chieftainship,  and  "the 
excellency  of  power,"  or  authority,  which  the 
first- bora  claimed  and  received  as  hia  pre- 
rogative. Yet  the  natural  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Reuben  as  Jacob's  firstborn  were 
to  be  taken  from  him,  as  the  patriarch  pro- 
ceeded to  announce ― Umtable  m  water, ― 
literally,  bailing  over  like  water,  the  import 
of  which  is  not  effusus  es  sicut  aquaCY  ulgate), 
but  cither  l^vppiffac  wc  Wwp  (LXX.),  or 
lascMousness  (jc  was  to  thee)  as  the  boiling 
of  water  (Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Keil,  Ka- 
lisch,  &c),  the  same  root  in  Arabic  convey- 
ing the  notion  of  pride,  and  in  Syriac  that 
of  wantonness ᅳ thou  thalt  not  excel;— 
literally,  thou  shalt  not  have  the  "IJJJ  or  ex- 
eeUeney  (ver.  8),  i.  «.  the  pre-eminence  be- 
longing to  the  firstborn,  a  sense  which  the 
Torsions  have  more  or  less  successfully  ex- 
pressed :  fif^  wtpiofTtvariQ  (Aquila),  ohic  loy  irf- 
pi996rtpos  (Symmachus),  /nf  UZlffi^  (LXX.), 
rum  crescas  (Vulgate)— became  thou  wenteit 
up  to  thy  fSather'i  bed  (vide  ch.  xxxv.  22  ； 
1  Chron.  v.  1)  ；  then  deflledit  thou  it  :— the 
verb  is  used  absolutely,  as  meaning  that 
Reuben  had  desecrated  what  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  sacred  (cf.  Deut. 
xxvii.  20)— he  went  up  to  my  couch ― lit- 
erally, my  couc^  he  ascended  ；  the  order  of 
the  words  and  the  change  from  the  second 
to  the  third  person  helping  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  norror  ana  indignation  with 
which,  even  at  that  distance  of  time,  the 
venerable  patriarch  contemplated  the  shame- 
ful deed. 

Yera.  6— 7.~HSimeoii  and  Levi  are  breth- 


ren (not  in  parentage  alone,  but  also  in 
their  deeds;  e.  g.  tLeir  massacre  of  the 
Shechemites  (ch.  zzxiv.  25),  to  which  un- 
doubtedly the  next  words  allude)  ；  utstra- 
ments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitatinu ~ 
literally,  instruments  of  violence  their  HTDp, 
a  fitral  Xeyoft.  which  has  been  yariouslj  ren- 
dered—(1)  their  dwellings,  or  habitations 
(Kimchi,  A.  V.,  Calvin,  Ainsworth),  in  the 
land  of  their  sojoorDings  (Onkelos),  for  which, 
however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
authority  ；  (2)  their  machinations  or  wicked 
counsels,  deriving  from  1P9>  to  string  to- 
gether, to  take  in  a  net,  to  ensnare  (Naimm 
iii  4),  the  cognate  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
deceive  or  practise  stratagems  (De  Dieo, 
Schultens,  Castelli,  Tayler  Lewis,  and  others); 
(3)  their  betrothals^  or  compacts  of  marriage, 
connecting  with  the  same  root  as  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  sense  of  "  binding  together  " 
(Dathius,  Clericus,  Michaelis,  Enobel,  Fiirst, 
et  alii);  (4)  their  rage,  as  suggested  by  the 
unused  root  *1^D,  to  GdU  or  seethe  (Ea]isch)  ； 
(5)  their  swords,  from  =  rnj,  to  dig  or 
pierce  through,  cf.  fidxaipa  fVulgate,  Luther, 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Keil,  Murphy,  and 
others).  The  preponderance  of  authority 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  this  last.  0  my 
tool,  oome  not  thou  into  their  seeret; ᅳ 
literally,  into  their  council  or  assembly  (ito, 
from  to  set  or  sit)  come  noi,  my  soulf  or 
my  soul  shall  not  come  (cf.  Prov.  i  15,  16) 
—unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not 
thou  united  ： ― literally,  with  or  in  (heir  <u- 

sembly  or  congregation  from  Sng,  to  call 
together :  cf.  ch.  xxyiiL  3  ；  xzzr.  11  ；  xlviiL 
4),  miiu  ？ Kmour  or  glory  (i.  e.  the  soul  as 
being  the  noblest  part  of  man :  Pa.  xvi.  9  ； 
lvil  9;  cviil  2  — the  term  is  parallel 
with  the  preceding  ,?^〉,  do  not  join  (Keil), 
or  shall  not  join  (Ealisch} ~~ for  in  their 
anffer  they  slew  a  man, ~ literally,  man,  a 
collective  singular  for  "men,"  the  plnial 
form  of  B^fc<  ocenrring  rarely  ；  only  in  Pa. 
cxli.  4  ；  Prov.  viii.  4  ；  and  Isa.  liiL  8 —— and 
in  their  telfwill  they  digged  down  a  wall 
—literally,  they  houghed  ox  (LXX.,  Gresenios, 
Fiirst,  Bio8enmiillerf  Keil,  Kalisch,  Lance, 
Gerlach,  T.  .Lewis,  Murphy,  &c,  kc)9  Uie 
singular  the  plural  of  which  is  only 
found  once,  in  Hosea  zii  12,  being  re- 
tained here  to  correspond  with  켸 L  The 
received  rendering,  which  is  not  without 
sanction  (Onkelos,  Targom  of.  Jonathan, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Aquila,  SymmacliiiSy  Vul- 
gate, Dathius,  Calvin),  reads  "rt^  instead  of 
"lte^，  and  takes  IjW  in  the  primaiy  sense  of 
destruere,  everUre.  Cursed  be  their  anger, 
for  it  was  fime;  and  their  wrath,  foritWM. 
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ernel : ~» the  second  synonym  "  wrath,"  liter- 
ally, outpourings,  indicates  the  fulness  and 
intensity  of  the  tide  of  ftiry  which  by  Simeon 
and  Levi  was  let  loose  upon  the  unsuspecting 
8hecliemite8~I  will  divide  them  in  Jaeob, 
and  Matter  them  in  ImeL   While  for  tho 


rse, 
reli- 


sin  (the  deed,  not  the  doers)  Jacob  has  a  cui 
for  the  sinner8  themselves  he 
merited  chastisement.  They  had  been  con- 
federate in  their  wickedness,  they  should  in 
future,  when  returning  to  occupy  their  God- 
assigned  inheritance,  be  disjoined.  That 
this  prediction  was  exactly  fulfilled  Scripture 
testifies.  At  the  second  census  in  the  wuder- 
ness,  shortly  before  the  conquest,  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  had  become  so  reduced  in  its 
numbers  (reckoning  only  22,000  as  against 
76,600  in  Judah)as  to  be  the  smallest  of  the 
twelve  (Numb,  xxri  14)  ;  to  be  passed  over 
entirely  in  the  last  blessing  of  Moses  (Dout. 
zxxiiL)  ；  to  be  accorded  no  independent  allot- 
ment of  territory  in  Canaan  on  the  completion 
of  the  conquest,  having  only  a  few  cities 
granted  to  it  within  the  borders  of  Judah 
(JosIl  xix.  1—9);  and  to  be  ultimately  ab- 
sorbed in  the  more  powerful  and  distinguished. 


tribe  under  whose"  protection  and  tutelage} 
ipeak,  it  had  been  placed  (1  Chron.  iv. 
The  tribe  of  Levi  also  was  deprived  of 


so  to 

27). 


a  separate  inberitance,  receiving"  only  a 
number  of  cities  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  possessions  of  their  brethren 
(Josh.  zzi.  1,  40)  ；  and,  though  by  its 
election  to  the  priesthood  the  corse  may  be 
said  to  have  been  turned  into  a  blessing,  yet 
of  this  signal  honour  which  was  waiting 
Levi  Jacob  was  completely  silent,  showing 
both  that  no  prophecy  was  of  any  private 
interpretation  (the  seer  seeing  no  further  than 
tho  Holy  Spirit  helped  him),  and  that  Jacob 
spoke  before  the  days  of  Moses.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  a  late  writer  would  have 
omitted  to  forecast  the  latter-day  glory  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  ；  and  this  opinion  is  con- 
finned  by  observing  the  very  different  strain 
in  which,  after  Levi's  calling  had  been  re- 
vealed, the  benediction  of  Moses  himself 
proceeds  (Deut.  xxziiL  8—11). 

Vers.  8 12.— Judah,  thou  art  he  whom 
thy  brethren  ihall  pndie ~~ literally,  Judah 
thoUy  will  praise  thee  thy  brethren^  the  word 
향"^  being  a  palpable  play  on  H^n*  (cf. 
cIl  zxiz.  85).  Leah  praised  Jehovah  for  his 
birth,  and  his  brethren  should  extol  him  for 
his  nobility  of  character,  which  even  in  his 
acts  of  sin  could  not  be  entirely  obscured 
(cIl  zxzyii  26  ；  xzxviii  26),  and  certainly 
in  his  later  days  (ch.  xliii  8  ；  xliv.  18 서 84) 
shone  out  with  undiminished  lustre.  Thy 
hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemiai 
(i  e.  pnttine  his  foes  to  flight,  Judah  should 
grasp  them  Dy  the  neck,  a  prediction  remark- 
ably accomplished  in  the  victories  of  David 
ana  Solomon)  ；  thy  f»tiier*，  ohildren  shall 


bow  down  before  thee.  Fulfilled  in  the  ele* 
vatiou  of  the  house  of  Judah  to  the  throne, 
which  owned  as  its  subjects  not  simply 
Jndah's  mother's  children,  i  e.  the  tribes 
descended  from  Leah,  but  also  hie  father's, 
i*  e*  all  the  tribes  of  Israel*  Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp :  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou 
art  gone  up :  he  stooped  down,  he  oouohed 
down  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion;  who 
roue  him  npt  By  a  bold  and  striking 
Judah  is  compared  to  a  young  lion, 
ripening  into  its  full  strength  and  ferocity, 
roaming  through  the  forests  in  search  of  prey, 
repairing  to  his  mountain  den  (U  pKaerou 
&ykpiigf  LXX.)  when  his  booty  has  been 
devoured,  and  there  in  quiet  majesty,  fall  of 
dignified  repose,  lying  down  or  crouching  in 
his  lair,  and  calmly  resisting  all  attempts  to 
disturb  his  leonine  serenity.  The  effect  of 
the  picture  is  also  heightened  by  the  alterna- 
tive image  of  a  lioness,  which  is  particularly 
fierce  in  defending  its  cabs,  ana  which  no 
―  j  won" " 
ployed. 

no  means 

^  3  ；  Ivii 

w  v.  29  ；  Ezek.  xix.  2 ― 9).  The  teeptre 
sliall  not  depart  from  Judah,— literally,  a 
sceptre  (i  e.  an  emblem  of  regal  command, 
hence  dominion  or  sovereignty  ；  &pxuv. 
LXX.,  Theodotion  ；  IKovvia,  Symmacnus) 
8hM  not  depart  from  Judah 켜" nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  hii  feet— literally,  and 
•  slcUor  (sc.  극 hall  not  depart)  from  be- 
his  feet;  pgnp,  the  poel  part  of  pg^, 

to  cut,  to  cut  into,  hence  to  decree,  to  ordain, 
having  the  sense  of  one  who  decrees  ；  henoe 
leader,  as  in  Jndffes  v.  44,  dux  (Vulg&te)9 
iiyoviuvog  (LXX.),  or  lawgiver,  as  in  Dent 
zxziii  21  and  Isa.  zxxiii.  22  (Oalyin, 
Dathius,  Ainsworth,  Rosenmiiller,  Muiphy, 


Dathius,  Ain8wortb,  Kosenmuiler,  Muipny, 
Wordsworth,  'Speaker's  Commentary').  In 
view,  however,  of  what  appears  the  require* 
"  "  e  parallelism,  pgnp  is  regarded 

[wreon,  but  the  thing,  that  deter* 
ales,  and  hence  as  equivalent  to 
itaff,  or  marshal's  baton  (Gesenius, 
I,  Lange,  Bleek,  Tuch,  Ealisoh. 


ment  of  the  parallelism,  pgnp  is  regarded 

as  not  the  person,  but  the  thing,  that  deter- 
mines or  rale       '  *   '    "  ' 
the  ruler's  sti 

Fiiret,  KeO,  ᅳ 。―，     ,  

and  others),  in  support  of  which  is  claimed 
the  phrase  "  from  between  his  feet,"  which 
is  supposed  to  point  to  the  Oriental  custom, 
as  depicted  on  the  monuments,  of  monarch 핫 
when  sitting  upon  their  thrones,  resting  their 
staves  between  their  feet  (cf.  Agamemnon, 
Iliad,'  ii.  46y  101  ；  Layard's  '  Nineveh  and 


Babylon, 
wise  . 


195).   But  the  words  may  like- 
―       "  from  among  his  descendants," 
from—  among  his   chudren's   children " 


(Onkelos),  U 
UntU  Sldloh  < 

been  very  variously  rendered.  1.  Taking 
Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a  place,  viz.,  Shiloh  in 
Ephraim  (Josh,  xyiii  19  8,  9,  10 ;  six.  61  ； 


r£v  fitip&p  abrov  (LXX.). 
l  come.  This  difficult  clause  has 
variously  rendered. 
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Judges  xriii  SI  ；  1  Sun.  i  3,  9,  24 ;  iL  14, 
kc),  the  sense  has  been  explained  as  meaning 
that  the  leadership  of  Judah  over  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel  snould  not  cease  until  he 
came  to  8hiloh  (Rabbi  Lipmann,  Teller, 
Eichhorn,  Bleek,  Fiirst,  Tuch,  Delitnch). 

But  though  and  they  came  to 

ShUoh,  a  similar  phrase,  is  found  in  1  Sam. 
iy.  12,  vet  against  this  interpretation  maybe 
mged  (l)  the  improbability  of  so  obflcnre  a 
lo^lity,  whose  existence  at  the  time  is  iJbo 
problematical,  being  mentioned  by  Jacob, 
Zidon,  the  only  other  name  occurring  in  the 
prophecy,  having  been,  even  before  uie  days 
of  Jacob,  a  city  of  renown  (ch.  x.  19)  ；  and 
(2)  the  inaccuracy  of  the  historical  statement 
wtuch  would  thus  be  made,  since  the  su- 
premacy of  Judah  was  in  no  way  affected, 
and  certainly  not  diminished,  by  the  setting 
np  of  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh  ；  to  obviate 
wliich  oljection  Kalisch  proposes  to  read 
"  even  if,"  or  "  even  when,"  and  to 
understand  the  prediction  as  intimating  that 
even  though  a  new  empire  should  be  estab- 
lished at  Shiloh,  as  was  eventually  done, 
Judah  should  not  forfeit  her  royal  name  and 
prerogative— only  this  sense  of  H  w  not 
ckarly  recognised  by  the  best  grammarians 
(Gesenins,  Fiiret),  and  is  not  successfully 
sap^orted  by  the  passages  referred  to  (ch. 
zxriii  16 ;  rs.  ex.  1 ;  cxii  8),  in  every  one 
of  which  the  received  rendering  "  until "  is 
distinctly  preferable.    2.  Regarding  Shiloh 

as  an  abstract  noun,  from  to  be  safe, 
like  from  n〉|,  the  import  of  the  pro- 
phecy has  been  expressed  as  asserting  that 
the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  «mdah, 
either  until  he  (Judah)  should  attain  to  rest 
(Hofmann,  Kurtz),or  until  tranquillity  should 
come,  i.  e.  until  Jtidah's  enemies  should  be 
subdued  (Gesenius),  an  interpretation  which 
"  Rosenmiiller  properly  characterises  as  "  Ian- 
guidum  et  poene  frigidum. "  Hence "― 8.  Be* 
uevin^  Shiloh  to  be  the  name  of  a  person,  the 
majority  of  commentators,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  and  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
agree  that  the  Messiah  is  the  person  referred 
to,  and  understand  Jacob  as  fore-announcing 
that  the  time  of  his  appearance  would  not 
be  till  the  staff  of  regal  power  had  dropped 
from  the  hands  of  Judah  ；  only,  the  widest 
possible  diversity  exists  among  those  who 
discover  a  Messianic  reference  in  the  predic- 
tion as  to  the  exact '  significance  of  the  term 
Shiloh.  Some  render  it  his  son,  or  progeny, 
or  (great)  descendant,  from  an  imaginary- 
root,  which,  after  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
analogies,  is  supposed  to  mean  "  offspring  " 
(Targum  of  Jonathan,  Kimchi,  Calvin, 
Ainsworthy  and  others)  ；  others,  deriving  it 
from         to  send,  compare  it  with  Siloam 


(John  iz.  7)  and  Shiloah  (Isa.  TiiL  6),  and 
interpret  it  as  qui  mittendus  ett  (Ynlgate, 
Pererius,  A  Lapide,  Grotius)  ；  a  third  clus 

of  expoeiton,  connecting  it  with  1 
aafe  or  at  rest,  view  it  BatLnomenc^^ 
ngnifyin^  the  Pacificator,  tiie  Rest-0rer9  ， 

  ~        *"  ther.  Venen  _ 

Eeu,  Gerlaeh, 


TnnquiiSaer,  the  Peace  (Luther.  ^enemA, 
Rosenmiiller,  Hen^stenberg,  Eeu,  Gerlaeht 
Murphy,  &c)  ；  while  a  fourth  resolve  it  into 


and  conjecture  it  to  signify,  he  to 
whom  it  (sc.  the  sceptre  or  the  kingdom) 
belongs,  or  he  whose  right  it  is,  as  in  Ezek. 
xxi  27  (LXX.,  $uc  idv  tXOy  ra  ihrocti>tya 
aifTia  ；  Aqailaand  Symmachns,  a»  &w6mrai  ； 
Onkelos,  Syriac,  Saadias,  Targam  of  Jerusa- 
lem, et  alii).  It  seems  indisputable  that  the 
preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 

last  two  interpretations,  and  if  be  the 
<»rrect  reading,  instead  of  7V^  (=  H?^  = 
홧"^ ),  as  the  majority  of  MSS.  attest,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  withhold  from  the  former, 
"  the  Tranquilliser,"  the  palm  of  saperiori^. 
The  translations  of  Dathius  (guamcUu  proUm 
habdntf  ei  gentes  obedierU),  who  professes  to 
follow  Gnlcher,  who  understands  the  words 
>phecv  of  the  perpetuity  of  Jndali's 
fulfilled  in  IXivia  {2  Sam,  yiL),  and 
until  he  himself  comes  home  as 
or  Rest-bripger"),  who  also  dis- 
Judah  a  typical  foreshadowing  of 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples 
of  ingenious,  but  scarcely  convincing,  expo- 
sition. And  unto  him  shall  the  gatkerinjff 
of  the  people  be.  Not "  «a<  aMg  wpoadotia 
(LKX.)9  ijm  erit  expeciatio  gentium 
~~  '  '  which  j  "  " 


(Vulgate),  with  ， 


i  also  t 


_  the  Syriac, 

to  bim  nations  will  flock  "  (Samaritan), 
<rv(rrtifia  Xawv  (Aquila),  bat  to  him,  i.  e. 
Shilon,  will  be  not  aqgregatio  populorum 
(Calvin),  but  the  snbmissiou  or  willing  obe- 
dience (a  word  occurring  elsewhere  only  in 
x.  17)  of  nations  or  peoples  (Onkelos, 
of  Jonathan,  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra, 
Dathius,  Rosenmiiller,  Eeil,  Kalisch,  Ger- 
lach,  Murphy,  Tayler  Lewis,  'Speaker's  Com- 
mentary*). Binding  hii  foal  unto  the  vine,-:- 
i.  t.  not  Shiloh,  but  Judah.  The  verb  Hpw 
has  the  archaic  、  appended,  as  in  ch.  xxxi. 
39  ；  Deut  zzxiii.  16  ；  Zech.  xL  17— and  hia 
ass*!  colt  iinto  the  ehoice  vine.  The  n&*}b 
(fem.  of  pljb)  was  a  nobler  kind  of  vine  which 
grew  in  Syria,  with  small  berries,  roundish 
and  of  a  dark  colour,  with  soft  and  hardly 
perceptible  stones  (Gesenius,  p.  796).  s^ 
is  an  archaic  form  of  the  construct  state 
which  occurs  only  here.  He  washed  hit 
garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothei  in  the 
blood  of  grapes.  The  word  M^D  is  a 
iiirai  \tyontvov,  and  is  either  put  by  aphie* 
reais  for         which  occurs  in  the  Sajuuitan 
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Version,  or  is  derived  from  an  uncertain 
root,  signifying  to  cover  (Gesenios,  Ealisch). 
His  eyes  shall  be  red  with,  wine,  and  hii 
teeth  white  with  milk.  Otherwise  rendered 
" redder  than  wine,"  and  "whiter  than 
milk  "  (LXX. ,  Vulgate,  Tarcam  of  Jerusalem, 
et  alii),  as  a  diescription  of  Jadah's  person, 
which  scarcely  seems  so  appropriate  as  the 
received  translation  (Calvin,  Kosenmiiller, 
Keil,  EaliBch,  Murphy,  Lance,  and  others), 
whicii  completes  tne  preceding  picture  of 
Judy's  prosperity.  Not  only  woiud  J udah'8 
soil  be  so  fertile  that  its  vines  should  be 
employed  for  tying  asses  and  colts  to  their 
biauches,  but  the  grapes  of  those  vines  should 
be  so  plentiful  and  luscious  as  to  make  wine 
run  like  the  water  in  which  he  washed  his 
clothes,  while  the  wine  and  milk  should  be 
so  ezhilareting  and  invigorating  as  to  impart 
irkling  brilliance  to  the  eyes  and  a 
ᅳ oing  Muteness  to  the  teeth.  The  aged 
ophety  it  has  been  appropriately  remarked, 
기 ere  no  thought  or  de^tucheiy,  but  only 
•  to  before  the  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  the 
richest  and  most  ornate  enjoyment 
wdetwr 


Minime  eonsenicmeum  ease 
intemperiem  et  prqjectionem  in 
eemseri  (Calvin). 

Vcr.  13.  ᅳ Zelralnn  shall  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  Ida  ； ― not  wap>*  8pf">v  irXofwv 
(LXX. ),  in  8taUone  luwiwn  (Vulgate),  but  to, 
or  at,  or  beside,  the  shore  (from  the  idea  of 
being  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean)  of 
the  waters,  i.  e.  ot  the  Galilean  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas —— and  he  shall  be  for  an  haven 
of  shipf  ；— literally,  and  lie  to,  at,  or  on,  a 
shore  of  ships,  i  e.  a  shore  where  ships  are 
unloaded  (sc.  shall  dwell),  the  words  being  " 


Liling 


r  shall 


direction  of  commerce  ； and  hii  bord< 
be  unto  Zidon ― literally,  and  his 
hinder  part  (sc.  shall  be,  or  extend),  towards, 
rather  than  unto, -~ usque  ad  (Vnlgato),  tug 
(LXX.), ― Zidon,  since  the  territory  subse- 
quently allotted  to  Zebulun  neither  actually 
touchea  the  Mediterranean,  nor  reached  to 
Zidon --^ a  circumstance  that  may  be  noted  as 
an  indirect  hint  that  this  prophecy  was  not 
spoken,  or  even  first  written,  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land 

Vers.  14,  15. ― Ifiaehar  is  a  strong  mi 
oonehing  down  between  two  burdens  ― 
literally,  an  ass  of  bone ― hence  a  strong,  power- 
ftil  animal,  asinus  fortis  (V ulgate),  asinus 
validx  corporis  (Qesenius),  asinus  robustus 
(Bosenmuller) ― lying  down  between  (he  folds, 
or  cattle-pens,  which  received  and  protected 
the  flocks  by  night,  the  dual  being  usod  pro- 
bably because  such  pens  were  divided  into  two 
parts  for  different  kinds  of  cattle  (Gesenius, 
Keil,  Ealisch,  Murphy,  'Speaker's  Comment- 


ary,' kc),  though  the  word  mishpetaim  has 
been  also  rendered  hvd  fiktrov  r&v  cX^pwv 
(LXX.),  inter  terminos  (Vulgate,  RoeenmiU- 
ler),  "within  their  own  boundaries"  (On- 
keio8,  Tai^gums  of  Jerusalem  and  Jonathan), 
"between  two  burdens "  (A.  V.,  Lange, 
Mnrphy,  &c).  And  he  saw  that  rMt  was 
pood,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleaiaat 
I88achar  was  to  manifest  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  land  or  portion  of  territory  that  should 
be  assigned  to  him,  and  to  renounce  the 
warlike  spirit  and  mUitary  enterprises  of  his 
brethren  for  the  indolent  and  luzorioos  repose 
of  his  fat  pastures,  crouching  between  hu 

  ithinhis  tents,  like 

"  mighty  efforts, 
o  put  forth  much  exer- 
tion, devoting  himself  to  agricoltnre  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  and  preferring  Tather  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  brethren,  in  order  to  secure 


btto"  ^iwbWbtvfU)  moil  bv  xcn  v  c  uio  ^ivu^susucmv 

and  cast  aside  his  shepherd's  crook  to  follow 
them  into  the  tented  field  of  war,  as  the 
patriarch  next  describes.  And  bowed  Mi 
diovlder  to  bear,  and  beeuna  a  texnnt  unto 
tribute— or  a  tributary  servant  The  phrase 
^^*JTD5),  though  sometimes  used  of  servi- 
tude under  a  foreign  sovereignty  (Dent.  zx« 
11  ；  Josh.  xvi.  10),  commonly  refers  to  tribute 
rendered  by  labour  (1  KingB  ix.  21  ；  2  Chron. 
viii  8〉,  and  is  correctly  rendered  avOpawof 
«Tc  ^opov  iovXtvwv  (Aooila),  fadusque  est 
tributo  8erviens  (Vulgate).  The  translation 
cat  kyivr^Ori  Avrjp  vewpyoc  (LXX.)  disoovera 
in  the  clause  an  allusion  to  Issachar'i  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Vers.  16— 18.—Dan  ihall  jodffe  hi!  people 
as  one  of  the  tribes  of  ImeL  With  a  plav 
upon  his  name,  the  firstborn  son  of  Racoel  s 
handmaid,  Bilhah,  is  described  as  ono  who 
should  occupy  an  important  place  and  exer- 
cise highly  beneficial  functions  in  the  future 
commonwealth,  enjoying  independence  and 
self-government  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(Heraer,  and  others),  and  performing  the 
office  of  an  administrator  among  the  people 
not  of  his  own  tribe  merely,  but  also  of  all 
Israel,  a  prediction  pointing  perhaps  to  the 
transient  supremacy  enjoyed  by  Dan  over  the 
other  tribes  m  the  days  of  Samson  (Onkelos, 
el  alii).  Dan  shall  be  a  eerpent  by  the  way, 
aa  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse 
hedJ,  m  that  hii  rider  ihall  fiall  baokward. 
The  텬,  from  the  Syriac  5|B^,  to  glide 
(Gesenius),'  from  fj^,  to  sting  (Kaliscb), 
^j&^t  to  bite  (Fiirst),  was  the  horned  serpent, 
cerastes,  of  the  colour  of  8and,  and  marked 
with  white  and  black  spots,  which  was 
excetnlin^ly  dangerous  to  paBsers-by,  its  bite 
being  poisonous  and  fatal  The  allusion  ha? 
been  almost  unanimously  explained  as  point- 
ing to  Samson  (Judges  xvi  28),  but  the  tribe 
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in  general  appears  not  to  have  been  entirely 
destitute  of  the  treacherous  and  formidable 
characteristics  here  depicted  (Judges  zviil 
27).  "It  is  certainly  observable  that  the 
first  introduction  of  idolatry  in  Israel  is 
ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Judges  xviii.), 
and  that  in  the  numbering  of  the  tribes 
in  Rev.  vii.  the  name  of  Dan  is  omitted. 
From  these  or  other  causes  many  of  the 
Fathers  (Irensus,  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Theodoret)  were  led  to  believe  that  Anti- 
christ should  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  " 
('Speaker's  Commentary').  I  have  waited  for 
thy  salvatioii,  0  Lord.  To  discover  in  this 
beautiful  and  tender  ejaculation  of  the  dyin^ 
patriarch  an  apprehensive  sigh  lest  his  stren^u 
should  be  eznaasted  before  his  benediction 
was  completed  (Tuch),  or  a  prayer  that  God 
might  speedily  effect  his  painless  dissolution 
(Hengstenberg),  or  a  device  for  dividing  his 
benediction8y  and  separating  the  group  of 
Judah  from  that  of  Joseph  (Lange)^  is  surely 
to  fail  in  seizing  its  hidden  spirit  It  is 
doubtful  if  even  tne  usual  interpretation,  that 
Jacob  here  expresses  his  hope  and  expectation 
that  God  wouid  help  and  succour  his  descend- 
ants (Calvin,  Roaenmiiller,  Keil,  Kalisch, 
Murpny,  and  others),  exhausts  its  rich  signi- 
ficance. That,  speaking  in  their  name,  he 
does  anticipate  the  deliverance  of  Jehovah ― 
"  In  thy  help  do  I  hope,  0  Jehovah  ！  "—is 
apparent  ；  but  nothing  surely  can  be  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  dying 
patriarch,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  form- 
ally transmitting  to  his  children  the  theo- 

'     /  "  «P 

of  which  all 
^  benedictions 
pronounced  upon  his  sons  were  but  the 
shadows  and  tne  typea,  and  of  which  perhaps 
he  had  been  incidentally  reminded  oy  tne 
mention  of  the  biting  serpent,  to  which  he 
had  just  likened  Dan  ('  Speaker's  Comment- 
ary ').  It  is  noticeable  that  this  is  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  term  salvation  (TT^C^,  from 
the  root  y^J,  unused  in  Kal,  to  be  roomy  or 
spacious,  hence  in  the  Hiphil  to  9et  free  or 
deliver). 

Ver.  19. ~ Gad,  a  troop  ehall  overoome 
him:  but  he  shall  overoome  at  the  last. 

The  threefold  alliteration  of  tho  original, 
which  is  lost  in  the  received  translation,  may 
be  thus  expressed :  "Gad ― a  press  presses 
him,  but  he  presses  the  heel  (Keil)  ；  or, 
"  troops  shall  troop  on  him,  but  he  shall  troop 
on  their  retreat "  ('  Speaker's  Commentary '). 
The  language  refers  to  attacks  of  nomadic 
tribes  which  wiuld  harass  and  annoy  the  Gad- 
ite8,  but  which  they  would  successfully  repeL 
Ver.  20.— Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be 
fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties ᅳ 
literally,  dainties  of,  or  for,  the  king.  The 
first  clause  may  be  otherwiae  rendered:  Of 


cratic  bl  essine,  had  his  thoughts  lifted  np 
towards  that  great  salvation,    "    •  •  • 
these  material  and  temporal 


Asher  the  bread  shall  be  &t  (Ealisch)  ；  ht 
shall  be  his  bread  (Murphy)  ；  Oat  of  Aabist 
(cometh)  fat  his  bread  (Keil).  The  import 
of  the  blessing  is  that  Asher  should  poaea 
a  specially  productive  soiL 

Ver.  21.— lUphtali  is  a  bind  let  1mm: 
he  giveth  goodly  words.  The  LXX-,  fol- 
lowed by  Dathe,  MichaeUs,  Ewald,  Bohkn, 
and  others,  read,  Naphtali  isa  tall  terebinth, 
thAt  pntteth  forth  beautiM  boughs  ；  but  the 

word  signifies  a  hind  or  gazelle,  and 

is  here  employed,  along  with  the  qualify- 
ing  epithet  HI 갸^,  let  loose,  ronnio^  freely 
(Keil),  or  gracefal  (Ealisch),  to  depict  Naph- 
tali  as  a  beautiful  and  agile  warrior.  In  the 
appended  clause  he  is  represented  as  ] 
ing  in  addition  the  capacity  of  '】  „ 
words  of  beauty,"  in  which  may  be  det 
an  allusion  to  the  development  in  eloquence 
and  song  which  afterwards  took  place  in  that 
northern  tribe  (Judges  iv.  6 ~" 9  ；  v.  1—31). 

Vers.  22— 26.— Jowph  is  a  fimitftil  bon^h, 
eren  ^  fraitM  bough  by  a  well;  whose 
branchee  run  oyer  the  wall— literally,  son  nf 
a  fruit  tree,  Joseph  ；  son  of  a  fruit  tree  at  the 
toell  ；  daughters  run  (each  one  of  them :  vide 
Gesenius,  'Grammar,'  §  146,  4)  over  the  vxUL 
The  structure  of  the  clauses,  the  order  of  the 
words,  the  repetition  of  the  thoogfatSf  sapplT 
a  glimpse  into  the  fond  emotion  with  whica 
the  aged  prophet  approached  the  blessing  of 
his  beloved  son  Joseph.  Under  the  imaf?  of  a 
frnit  tree,  probably  a  vine,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxx., 
planted  by  a  well,  whence  it  draws  forth 
necessary  moisture,  and,  sending  forth  its 
young  twigs  or  offshoots  over  tne  support- 
mg  walls,  ne  pictures  the  fruitfulness  and 
prosperity  which  should  afterwardB  attend 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  as  the 
twofold  representative  of  Joseph,  with  per- 
haps a  backward  glance  at  the  service  which 
Joseph  had  performed  in  Egypt  by  gathering 
up  and  dispensing  the  produce  of  the  land 
for  the  salvation  of  his  family  and 
The  archers  hay»  sorely  grieTed 
shot  at  Mm,  and  hated  him-— literal 
provoked  him,  and  shot  at,  and  laid 
for  him,  makers  of  arrows,  though  " 
"ites  "  • 


translate 


H,  and  they  assembled 
multitudes,  which  yields  a  sense  snfficiontly 
clear.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  (KeU,  Lange, 
'  Speaker's  Commentary ')  tnat  the  words  con- 
tain no  allusion  to  the  personal  history  of 
Joseph,  but  solely  to  the  later  fortunes  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ；  but  even 
if  they  do  point  to  the  subsequent  hostilities 
which  Joseph's  descendants  should  incur 
(Josh.  xvii.  16 —— 18  ；  Judges  xii.  4 ~ 6),  it  is 
almost  morally  certain  that  the  image  of  the 
shooting  archers  which  he  selects  to  depict 
their  adversaries  was  suggested  to  his  mind 
by  the  early  lot  of  his  fiwoved  son  (Calvin, 
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Rosenmoller,  Kalisch,  Oerlach,  Murphy,  and 
others).  But  Us  bow  abode  in  ttrength, 
and  the  armf  of  Ids  hands  were  made  ftrong 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. 

Notwithstanduig  the  miutitudinoos  and 
fierce  assaults  which  had  been  made  on 
Joseph^  he  had  risen  superior  to  his  adver- 
saries ；  his  bow  had  continued  firm  and  un- 
broken (cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  4  ；  Job  xii.  19  ；  xxxiiL 
19).  and  his  arms  had  bten  rendered  active 
and  flexible— neither  tUXifOti  rd  vtupa  /3pa- 
Xi6vmv  x«p^c  avrwy  (LXX.)f  dissolttta  sunt 
vincula  brachiorum  et  manuvm  (Vulgate), 
as  if  Joseph's  enemies  were  the  subjects  re- 
ferred to  ；  nor,  "  Therefore  gold  waa  placed 
upon  Ms  arms  "  (Onkelos,  Rashi,  and  others), 
referring  to  the  gift  of  Pharaoh's  ring ~~ by  the 
huids  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  %，  e.  God, 
who  had  proved  nimself  to  be  Jacob's  Mighty 
One  by  the  powerful  protection  vouchsafed 
to  Mb  servant  The  title  here  ascribed  to 
God  occurs  afterwards  in  Isa.  i.  24.  From 
thenee  is  the  shepherd,  the  ftone  of  Imal. 
If  the  clause  is  parenthetical,  it  may  signify 
either  that  from  the  time  of  Joseph  s  exalta- 
tion he  became  the  shepherd  (who  sustained) 


and  the  stone  of  (i.  t、  the  rock  which  sup- 
-  -     ᅳ -      -  d,t£e 

to  Become  the  ^epherd  ^nd  stone  of  Isn^l 


poi 
ML 


sop- 

rted)  Israel  (Oleaster),  or  that  from  God,  the 
ightyOne  of  Jacob,  Joseph  received  strength 


(Pererin8,  Ainsworth,  Lawsen,  Patrick,  and 
others),  in  which  capacity  he  served  as  a  pre- 
figuration  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  was  also 
to  become  the  Rookor  Fotmaation  of  his  Church 
(Calvin,  Pererius,  Candlish,  kc.)  ；  but  if  the 
clause  u  rather  coordinate  with  that  which 
precedes  and  that  which  follows,  as  the  intro- 
ductoiy  particle  |P  appears  to  suggest,  then 
the  words  "shepherd  and  stone  of  Israel " 
xvill  apply  to  God,  and  the  sentiment  will  be 
that  the  hands  of  Joseph  were  made  strong 
from  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob, 
from  there  (i,  e.  from  there  where  is,  or  from 
him  who  is)  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel 
(Keil,  Kaluch,  Muiphy,  Qerlach,  Lange,  et 
alii).  Even  by  th«  Ood  of  thy  fkther,  who 
fhall  help  thee  (literally,  from  the  God  of 
thy  father,  and  he  shall  help  thee,  i  e.  who 
shall  help  thee)  ；  and  by  the  JLlmigh^  wlio 
fhall  bletf  thee— litenuly,  and  wUh  use.  the 
aid  of)  the  Almighty,  and  he  9haU  bless 
fhee.  It  is  unnecessary  to  change  T\^\  into 
(LKX.,  Ynlgate,  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
Ewald),  or  to  insert  ftp  before  n^,  as  thus, 
TmHQ  (Knobel,  Bosenmtiller,  Kaliscb),  sinoe 
nK  may  be  understood  here,  as  in  ch.  iv.  1 ; 
t.  24,  in  the  senab  of  holpftd  oommnnion 
(Keil>— witJi  bletiingf  of  bMTen  abore, 
bletiingf  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under, 
bletiingf  of  the  bmiti,  and  of  the  wemb. 
"  From  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  Almiffhty,  should  the  rain  and  dew  of 
heftyen  (cL  zzrii  28),  and  fonntaiaii  and 


brooks  which  spring  from  the  great  deep  or 
the  abyss  of  the  etuth,  pour  their  fertilinug 
watera  over  Joseph's  land,  so  that  ererything 
that  had  womb  and  breast  should  become 
lant,  bring  forth  and  suckle "  (Keil). 
bletiingf  of  thy  fitther  have  prerailad 
the  blMdnfl 
the  utmost  bound  w 
The  meaning  is,  according  to  this  rendering, 
which  some  adopt  (the  Targums,  Vulgate, 
SvrUc,  Saadias,  Roeenmiiller,  LaAgey  Mur- 
phy, et  alii),  that  the  blessings  which  Jacob 
pronounced  upon  Joseph  surpassed  those 
which  he  himaelf  had  received  from  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  either  aa  far  as  the  primary  moun- 
tains towered  above  the  earth  (Keil,  Mur- 
phy), or,  while  exceeding  the  benedictions  of 
his  ancestors,  those  uow  delirered  by  him- 
self would  last  while  the  hills  endured  (Ro- 


Bat 
The 


senmtiller,  c  Speaker's  Commentary 
the  words  may  be  Otherwise  rendered : 
blessings  of  thy  father  prevail  over,  are 
mightier  than  the  blessings  of  the  mountains 
of  eternily,  the  delight,  or  glory,  or  love* 
liness  of  the  hills  of  eternity  "  (LXX.,  Dathe, 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Bohlen,  Kalisch,  Qer- 
lach, and  others)  ；  and  in  favour  of  this  may 
be  adduced  the  beautiful  parallelism  between 
the  last  two  clauses,  whicn  the  received  trans- 
lation overlooks.  They  fhall  bo  on  the  head 
of  Joseph,  and  on  the  orown  of  tlie  head  of 
him  that  wai  eeparate  from  hif  brethren— 
literally,  of  him,  the  separated  (from  nazar, 
to  8eparate)/romAi9  brethren  (Onkeloa,  Rashi, 
RosenmiiUer,  Keil,  and  others),  though  by 
some  different  renderings  are  preferr^,  as, 
t，  g.t  the  crowned  among  his  brethren  (LXX. 
Syriac,  Targam  of  Jeraaalem,  Kimdii,  Ea- 
liisch,  Qerlach),  taking  nazir  to  signify  he 
who  wears  the  nezert  or  royal  diadem. 

Vor.  27.— Baqjamin  fhall  rayia  as  a  wolf 
(literally,  a  wolf,  he  shall  tear  in  pieces) :  in 
the  morning  he  fhall  deTonr  the  prey,  and 
at  night  he  thaU  divide  the  tpoa  The 
prediction  alludes  to  the  warlike  cnaracterof 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  wh 


in  Ehud  the  judge  (Jud 
the  king  of  la 


ifested 
iii  15),  and  Saul 
ᅳ。  、        .  xL  6—11  ；  xiv. 

13,  15,  47,  48),  who  both  sprang  from 
Rachel's  yoi 

Ver.  28.— All  theM  are  the  twelve  tribal 
of  Imel  (the  underlying  thought  is  that 


rlying  —— 0  

in  blessing  his  sons  Jacob  was  really  ble 
ing  the  future  tribes) :  and  thif  is  it  that 


their  fktlier  tpak»  unto  them,  and  bletiei 
them;  ererj one  aoeordiiig  to  Us  bleftin? 
he  blMMd  them  (i  e,  every  one  received  hii 


>wn  appropriate  benediction). 

Vera  29,  80.  ― And  lio  charged  them,  and 
Mid  unto  them,  iMtobontlimdiuitoiiiy 
people  (vide  on  ch.  xv.  16} :  bury  me  with 
my  fkthm— thus  laying  on  them  the  in- 
junction he  had  preyiously,  with  the  super- 
added solemnity  of  an  oath,  Uid  on  Jooeph 
M  M 
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(ch.  xlviL  29— 31 )— in  tlie  that  is  in  tlie 
field  of  Epbron  the  Hittite,  in.  the  oav« 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Xachpilali,  which  is 
before  Xamre,  In  the  land  of  CanMn,— whioh 
Absabam  bought  with  the  field  of  ―—  " 
the  Hittite  for  a  poMeMion  of  a  M  ^ 

Iilaoe  (vide  ch.  zxiii  16—20).  JacoS 
earnt  from  his  father  and  had  carefully 
served  aU  the  details  relating  to  the  part' 
of  their  family  sepulchre.  Thm  thej  bi 
Abraham  and  Sarmh  Us  wife  ；  there  th»7 
buried  Iimc  and  Aabekah  Us  wifo  ；  and  there 
I  buried  Leah.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Leah  had  not  descended  into  Egypt 


Ver.  32. The  pnreliaM  of  the  field  and 
of  the  eaT»  that  is  therein  was  from  the 
ehildrra  of  Heth.  Kalisch  connects  the 
present  verse  with  the  30th,  and  reads  ver. 
81  rs  a  parenthesis. 

Ver.  88.— And  when  Jaeob  had  made  aa 
end  of  oommanding  hif  mm!,  he  gath«r«d 
up  Ids  ftet  Into  the  bed  (having  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Joseph  strengthened  himself  and  sat 
up  upon  the  bed,  probably  with  his  feet 
overhanging  its  edge),  and  yieldad  up  thm 
glioft,  and  wm  gathered  unto  hii  people 
(vide  on  ch.  xxv.  8  ；  xxxy.  29). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—33. ― The  patriarchal  bles9tngy  or  the  last  words  qf  Jacob.  I.  The  sons 
of  Leah.  1.  The  blessing  on  Reuben,  {\)  A  declaration  of  Reuben^s  natural  pre- 
cedence, as  the  first-born  in  Jacob's  family,  the  beginning  of  Jacobus  strength,  and 
therefore  the  legitimate  heir  of  Jacob's  bouse.  (2)  A  proclamation  of  Reaben's 
deposition  from  this  honourable  position :  "  Boiling  as  water,  thou  ebalt  not  have  the 
precedence,"  i.  e.  the  birthright  is  taken  from  thee,  and  assigned  to  another.  (B)  A 
statement  of  Reuben's  sin, as  the  reason  of  this  forfeiture  of  the  firstborn's  place: 
"  because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed  :  then  defiledst  thou  it  ；  he  went  up  to 
my  couch."  2.  The  blessings  <m  Simeon  and  Levi.  It  is  only  by  8  species  of  irony 
that  the  words  pronounced  on  the  authors  of  the  Shechem  massacre  can  be  styled  a 
blessing.  (1)  The  patriarch  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  their  atrocioup  wickedness, 
describing  them  witn  a  refined  sarcasm  as  brethren,  confederates  in  sin  &8  well  as  the 
offspring  of  common  parents,  characterising  their  swords,  or  their  compacts,  or  their 
ra^e,  or  their  macbinationB,  according  to  the  translation  adopted,  as  instramentB  of 
violence,  and  shudderingly  recoiling  from  the  least  association  with  two  such  reckless 
murderers,  who  in  their  wrathful  fury  spared  neither  man  nor  beast :  "Man  they  slew, 
and  ox  they  houghed."  (2)  He  pronounces  a  solemn  curse  upon  their  sin.  Not  upon 
themselves,  it  is  noticeable,  but  upon  their  deed,  meaning  that  while  God  might  mer- 
cifully pardon  transgressors  such  as  they  had  been,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
reveal  bis  wrath  against  appalling  wickedness  like  theira.  (3)  He  allots  to  them  a 
punishment  appropriate  to  tneir  offence :  "  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel. "  S.  The  blessing  upon  Judah.  Recalling  probably  the  part  which 
his  fourth  son  had  played  with  reference  to  Benjamin,  Jacob  fervently  declares  that 
Judah  should  be ― (1)  The  admiration  of  his  brethren :  "Judah,  thou  art  he  whom 
thy  brethren  shall  praise  ； "  and  "thy  fathers  children  shall  bow  down  unto  thee." 
(2)  The  terror  of  his  foes:  " thy  hand  sLall  be  in  the  neck  of  tiiine  enemies  ； " 
"Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,*'  &c.  (3)  The  ancestor  of  the  Messiah,  whose  character 
he  defines  by  the  term  Shiloh,  whose  advent  he  marks  by  the  time :  "  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  (or  ruler's  staff)  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come  ； "  and  the  result  of  his  appearance :  "  unto  him  shall  the  gathering 


of  the  people  be."    (4)  The  possessor  of  "a  prosperous  domain,  whose  vine-treea 
'     abundant,  and  whose  pasture  grounds  should  be  fertile.  4.  The  blessing  cn 


m  b."    (4)  The  possessor  oi  \ 

should  l>e  i  ,  *   

Zdmlun*  With  allusion  to  the  import  o2  his  name,  Jacob  prophesies  that  Leah'e  nzth 
eon  should  be  the  ancestor  of  i  "  *    *  *  • 

with  a  1 

unload  their  <    „  9     

tioned  son  of  Leah,  though  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  birth,  the  patriarch  predicts  should 
develop  into  a  powerful  and  sagacious  tribe,  capable  of  great  exertion  and  warlike 
achievements,  but  addicted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  so  fond  of  luxuriant  repose,  that 
for  the  sake  of  resting  among  his  sheepfol^s  and  in  his  fat  meadows  he  should  be 
willing  to  fulfil  the  mute  anticipation  of  his  name,  and  render  tribute  to  his  more 
heroic  brethren. 

IL  Thk  sons  of  the  concubines,   1.  The  blessing  on  Dm'   Dan  was  the  6rstborn 
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of  Bilhab,  the  maid  of  Rachel  ；  and  concerning  him  the  patriarch  announces— H) 
That  though  the  child  of  a  secondary  wife,  his  descendants  should  attain  to  the 
position  or  an  independent  and  self-governing  tribe  :  "  Dan  shall  judge  his  people, 
%b  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel "  ；  (2)  That  if  not  as  a  tribe,  yet  as  individuals,  ana  if 
not  permanently,  yet  occasionally,  tiey  should  manifest  the  qualities  of  sudden,  unex- 

Eected,  and  even  treacherous  attaok  that  were  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  the 
orned  serpent  ；  (3)  That  he  should  enjoy,  in  all  the  perils  to  which  he  might  in 
future  be  exposed,  the  gracious  succour  of  Jehovah ― a  thought  which  appears  to 
elevate  the  speaker's  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  another  and  higher  keeper,  who 
was  yet  to  come  to  heal  the  fatal  bite  of  that  great  serpent  the  Devil,  who  had  in- 

！ ected  his  mortal  virus  into  the  race.  2.  The  blessing  on  Gad.  The  firstborn  of 
Silpah,  Leah's  handmaid,  obtains  the  next  place  in  the  order  of  the  sons,  and  concern- 
ing him  it  is  declared  with  a  threefold  play  upon  his  name,  which  signifies  a  troop, 
that ~ He  will  be  eore  preesed  on  every  side  by  troops  of  marauding  foes  ；  but 
that ― (2)  He  will  in  the  end  prove  himself  to  be  victorious  over  the  fiercest  and  the 
boldest.  3.  The  blessing  <m  Asher.  The  happy  one  should  be  the  occupier  of  a  ter- 
ritory exceeding  fertile,  and  capable  of  yielding  rich  and  dainty  fruits  for  royal 
tables.  4.  The  blessing  on  NaphUdi,  ifaphtali  was  Bilhah's  child,  which  Rachel 
named  in  honour  of  her  triumphant  wrestling  or  contending  with  her  sister  ；  and  for 
liim  were  reserved  the  gifts  of  a  graceful  exterior,  agile  movements,  and  attractive 
speech  both  in  eloquence  and  soDg. 

III.  Thb  sons  of  Rachel.  1.  The  blessing  on  Joseph.  With  a  fulness  and  ten- 
derness of  paternal  emotion  like  that  with  wnich  already  he  had  spoken  of  Judah, 
tiie  expiring  patriarch  declares  the  fortunes  of  Joseph,  Betting  forth— (1)  The  general 
prosperity  that  awaUed  him,  representing  him  as  the  eon  (or  offshoot)  of  a  fruit-tree 
planted  by  a  well,  and  rushing  up  into  such  luxuriance  of  growth  that  its  branches 
(or  daughters)  overhung  the  walls  that  gave  it  support  ；  (2)  The  severe  adversity  to 
wbich  in  early  years  he  had  been  exposed,  and  oi  which  in  future  his  descendants 
should  have  experience,  comparing  him  to  one  whom  the  archers  shot  at  and  hated, 
and  6ercely  persecuted  ；  (3)  The  heavenly  succour  which  had  enabled  him  to  overcome 
his  bitter  trials,  and  which  would  yet  advance  his  children  to  safety,  viz.,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob,  the  Shepherd  and  Stone  of  Israel,  the  God  of  his 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  ；  (4〉  The  wealth  of  Benediction  that  should  descend  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  had  been  separated  from  his  brethren,  viz.,  blessings  of  heaven 
above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under,  blessings  of  tbe  breasts  and  of  the  womb, 
blessings  that  should  surpass  those  bestowed  on  any  of  his  progenitors,  or,  according 
to  the  more  correct  rendering,  that  should  outlast  the  everlasting  hills.  2.  The  bless- 
ing an  BeMamin.  Though  latest  born  of  Jacobs  family,  be  should  not  be  the  least 
important{  Dat  should  show  himself  possessed  of  a  warlike  and  adventurous  disposi- 
tion, causing  bim  with  ea^ernesn  and  animation  to  take  the  field  against  the  foe,  and 
to  desist  not  from  battle  till  he  could  lead  back  his  legions  as  rejoicing  conquerors, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  glorious  victory. 

Learn ~ 1.  That  God  is  the  great  arbiter  of  human  destiny.  2.  That  each  man's 
sphere  in  life,  as  well  as  each  nation's  place  on  earth,  is  adapted  to  bie  or  its  peculiar 
character.  3.  That  though  fore-appointed  and  fore-known,  the  destinies  of  men  and 
nations  are  freely  wrought  out  by  themselves.  And— 4.  That  in  Providence  as  well 
aa  Grace,  it  often  happens  that  the  firat  becomes  last,  and  ihe  last  first 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Oh.  zlix. ~ Lcut  words,  Jacob's  benediction  on  his  sons  was  a  prophetic  treasure, 
to  be  kept  in  store  by  future  generations,  and  a  foundation  on  which  much  faith 
could  afterwards  be  built.  It  has  been  called  "  the  last  full  bloom  of  patriarchal  pro- 
phecy and  theocratic  promise.".  The  central  point,  the  blessing  on  the  royal  tribe  of 
Jadah.  The  corresponding  eminence  being  given  to  Joseph.  The  Israel  blessing  to 
the  0D6,  the  Jacob  blessing  to  the  other.  In  each  case  we  distinguish ― 1.  The  eaHhlp 
basis  of  the  blessing  in  the  tribe  itself.  2.  The  nearest  fulfilments  of  it  in  the  temporal 
history.  3.  The  symbolieal  import  pointing  to  a  remoter  fulfilment.  We  may  com- 
pare uie  many  dying  scenes  of  the  Bible  with  this  ；  as  tbe  last  words  of  Isaac,  Jfose$, 
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Joshtutt  Samuel,  Davids  Simeon,  Stephen,  Paul^  Peter 、  and  the  apocalyptic  visions 
of  John.  Compare  especially  the  mmg  q/  Mo$e$,  and  the  prophecy  of  Salaam.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  beaatifal  exclamation,  ver.  18，  "  /  havt  waited  for  thy  salva- 
tion^  0  Lord^，  wai  intended  to  form  a  kind  of  middle  point,  separating  the  groups  of 
blessings  into  one  of  seven,  and  another  of  five.  The  first  eToap  has  a  Messianic 
eharact€r,  the  second  a  wider,  cosmopolitan.  In  the  first,  JwUih,  the  royal  tribe,  re- 
presents the  theocracy.  In  the  second,  Joseph^  the  link  of  connection  between  Israel 
and  Eg^rpt,  represents  the  kingdom  of  Christ  becoming  the  universal  kingdom,  from 
thence  is  the  snepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel*  The  whole  is  a  typical  representation  of 
"  Israel "  in  the  nigher  seme.  1.  It  comes  out  of  sinful  human  nature,  2.  It  is 
developed  by  the  grace  qf  God  in  human  history.  3.  It  stands  ujxm  the  Divine 
order  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  revealed  truth,  and  the  Divinely  sanctioned  religious 
life  and  institutions.  4.  The  eitential  element  in  the  history,  is  the  Messiah  coming 
out  of  Jttdah,  the  shepherd  of  Israel,  the  stone  of  help  out  of  Joseph,  the  Nazarite, 
the  tried  man,  the  blessed  one.  6.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  universal  blessedness  of 
the  world.  When  Jacob  has  handed  on  his  blessing  to  his  heirs,  he  gathere  up  his 
feet  into  the  bed,  yields  up  the  ghoet,  and  is  gathered  to  his  people.  When  the 
carnal  Israel  is  done  with,  toe  epiritaal  Israel  remains.  When  the  promises  of  Qdd 
shall  be  fulfilled,  then  there  shall  be  no  more  concern  with  the  earthly  pilgrimage, 
"  The  blessings  prevail  onto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills." ― B. 

Vera.  8 12. ~  JudaKs  portion.  "  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  Bhall 
praise,"  &c.  This  dying  vision  and  the  utterances  of  the  dying  patriarch  seem  in 
nannony  with  all  the  surroundings  in  this  part  of  the  sacred  record.  The  aged  Jacob 
is  dving.  He  has  passed  through  such  changes,  such  trials  and  successes,  has  had 
such  seasons  of  depression  and  of  exaltation,  but  now  his  soul  is  filled  with  rapture 
at  what  will  be  the  future  of  his  children.  He  saw  how  he  would  live  in  his  children. 
A  man  should  not  be  indifferent  to  his  name  dying  out  Some  are,  but  only  such 
as  are  not  of  intense  nature.  As  a  man  nearing  the  close  of  life,  great  importance 
was  attached,  by  his  son,  to  his  utterances.  On  a  farewell  festive  occasion,  Isaac 
partook  of  yeniBon  before  giving  his  blessing  to  Jacob  and  Es&u.  Jacob  called  all 
his  sons  together,  as  he  was  dying,  and  seems  to  have  had  supernatural  strength 
given  to  utter  so  many  and  distinct  prophecies.  He  knew  the  individual  character 
of  his  bodb.  and  so  could  better  foretell,  almost  apart  from  Divine  inspiration,  what 
would  be  their  future.  The  words  uttered  on  the  borders  of  the  other  land  seemed 
necessarily  inspired.  Such  a  man  as  Jacob  would  no  more  pass  away,  if  possible, 
without  such  utterances,  than  would  a  millionnaire  think  of  dying  without  a  will. 
No  mere  offspring  of  a  disordered  brain,  or  over-excited  imagination,  were  these 
words.  They  were  actual  prophecies.  Jacob  was  not  only  a  patriarch,  but  a 
prophet  He  speaks  under  the  influence  of  the  God  of  his  fathers  (ch.  xlviii  15), 
and  the  future  bore  out  what  he  had  foretold.  We  wish  to  consider  chiefly  the 
utterances  concerning  one  tribe.  Judah. 

I.  A  pbophecy  of  poweb.  His  enemies  were  "  to  flee  before  him,"  Ac.  As  victor 
he  lays  his  hands  on  their  necks,  that  they  may  be  subject  and  yet  live.  His  brethren 
were  to  acknowledge  his  power.  He  is  to  be  as  a  young  lion  in  agility,  and  as  an 
old  lion  with  the  strength  of  years  remaining,  whom  none  will  dare  to  anger.  All 
this  seems  to  be  the  glorification  of  mere  physical  power.  SpiritHal  power  is  to  be 
desired  above  the  physical.   And  this  we  have  in  Christ 

II.  A  pbopuect  of  pbeobdbmct.  Jacob  seems  to  have  come  at  last  upon  the  one 
for  whom  he  was  seeking.  He  speaks  of  Judah  as  one  whom  his  brethren  shall  praise. 
This  is  said  to  be  "  a  play  upon  uie  name,  Judab,  as  meaning  one  who  is  celebrated." 
And  the  name  of  Judah  was  accepted  afterwards  by  the  whole  nation.  We  should 
have  thought  that  if  the  firstborn,  Reuben,  had  not  been  placed  first,  Joseph  would 
have  been.  Judahfs  character,  however,  was  more  noble  in  some  things  even  than 
that  of  Joseph.  He  did  not  delight  in  the  wrong-doing  of  the  brethren.  Jacob  may 
in  his  mind  nave  blamed  Joseph,  in  that  be  bad  not  sought  to  know  whether  his  father 
was  alive  before  circumstances  of  death  drove  him  to  know  of  his  still  being  alive. 
Judah  was  always  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  to  be  bound  for  his  brother.  There 
seems  to  have  been  much  that  was  noble  in  him.    Hence,  we  can  understand,  in  a 
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mensure,  the  precedency  accorded  to  him.  Precedency  is  not  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
Bake.  It  is  then  only  another  form  of  vanity.  When  precedency  is  forced  on  men,  it 
is  because  their  worth  and  their  usefulness  to  others  is  recognised  by  otliera,  although 
not  by  themselves.  How  remarkable  it  is  that  God  often  selected  the  younger  before 
the  elder,  e.  g.  Abel,  Jacob,  Moses,  Dayid.  Judah  is  taken  before  Reuben.  A  lesson 
evidently  taught  in  this,  viz.,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that  he  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth,  that  the  course  of  spiritual  feeling  does  not  always  follow  the  line  of  birth. 

III.  PnorHECY  op  permanency.  This  permanency  was  comparative  in  one  sense 
and  actual  in  another.  Judah  lasted  longer  than  any  of  the  tribes  as  a  distinct  power, 
and,  since  Christ  came  of  that  tribe,  may  be  said  to  be  permanent  still.  Who  thinks 
of  Naphtali,  or  Zebulun,  or  Issachar  ？  but  Judah  is  a  name  most  familiar.  The 
"  sceptre  "  is  tbe  sheik's  staff,  which,  】ike  a  marsbal，8  baton,  indicates  bis  right  to 
lead.  Judab  was  to  lead,  and  to  give  the  】aw  until  Shiloh  came  ；  and  he  did. 
Shilob  evidently  points  to  the  Messiah.  It  is  a  mystic  name  (comp.  ch.  xlviii.  16  ； 
Is.  ix.  6  ；  xi.  1).  Some  render  this  passage,  "Until  he  [Judah]  comes  as  the  rest- 
giver  ； "  others,  "  until  be  comes  to  wliom  it  belongs.1  ，  Christ  is  the  only  rightful  rest- 
giver,  and  to  bim  alone  belongs  all  honour  and  praise.  We  see  that  the  aim  of  God 
wUh  respect  to  the  descendante  of  Jacob  was  to  provide  a  race  which  should  keep 
alive  a  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world  until  the  Messiah  should  come.  When  that 
race  had  fulfilled  this  mission,  it  dropped  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  nations.  It  is 
no  longer  to  lead .  We  see  that  as  ten  tribes  were  broken  off  by  Jeroboam  from  J udah, 
they  were  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians,  and  with  that  nation  swallowed  up  in  obli- 
vion, never,  probably,  to  be  known  of  again.  And  so  with  the  Jews  ；  thev  no  longer 
lead.  Although  still  retaining  much  that  is  distinctive,  they  will  gradually,  we  be- 
lieve, assimilate  with  other  nations,  and,  accepting  Christ,  be  one  with  other  Christians 
in  that  one  fold  of  mercy  he  has  provided.  Christ  unites  us  to  God  and  to  others, 
breaks  down  middle  walls  of  partition,  gives  to  us  also  "  life  eternal,"  so  that  when 
this  life  shall  fail,  we  shall  be  received  into  "  everlasting  habitations/'  and  know  as 
real  a  permanency  as  that  of  Judah. 

IV.  Prophecy  of  prospkrity.  In  the  eleventh  verse,  Jacob  indicates  the  sort  of 
territory  Judah  will  have, —one  rich  in  vineyards  and  oliveyards.  He  foretells  his 
prosperity  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  prophecy  and  the  advent  of 
Shiloh.    The  twelfth  verse  means,  that  "  bis  eyes  should  be  redder  than  wine,"  t.  e. 


that  now  is,  and  of  that  whicli  is  to  come."  How  much  tbat  is  foretold  of  Judah  is 
only  typical  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  true  conqueror,  ruler,  object  of  praise.  He  is  "  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (Rev.  v.  6),  the  "  desire  of  all  nations  "  (Hag.  ii.  7),  the 
one  who  if  lifted  up  would  draw  all  unto  Mm  (John  xii.  32),  the  one  in  whom  소】  the 
children  of  God  are  to  be  gathered  in  one  (John  xi.  52). 

Learn ― 1.  We  find  much  to  confirm  faith  in  the  way  in  which  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  was  fulfilled.  2.  We  find  much  to  lead  us  to  seek  to  be  in  Christ,  tiirough  whom 
Judah  obtained  such  blessings  antecedently.  3.  We  find  something  to  lead  us  to  ask 
as  to  whether  we  have  grown  in  purity,  power,  and  whether  our  souls  prosper  and  are 
in  health. ― H. 

Ver.  10. ― The  coming  of  Shiloh.  Remarkable  af^reement  of  ancient  interpreters, 
Jewish  as  well  as  Christian,  to  consider  this  a  prophecy  of  Messiah.  The  former  of 
special  value,  as  being  before  the  event.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  rendere  the  passage, 
"  until  Messiah  comes,  whose  is  the  kingdom."  Many  others  equally  distinct  Some 
have  observed  that  the  words,  "Shiloh  shall  come,"  make  in  Hebrew  the  same  number 
as  the  name  "  Messiah."  Ancient  Christiaii  writers  all  take  tlie  same  view.  The 
name  Shiloh  expresses  rest  or  peace.  Observe  bow  this  answers  the  need  of  man. 
Sin  brought  the  curee  of  labour  (ch.  iii.  17—19),  and  unrest  (Isa.  lvii.  20,21),  and 
want  of  peace.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  rest,  which,  however,  was  only  typical 
and  temporary  (Heb.  iv.  8).  Hence  the  common  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you." 
And  rest  and  peace  are  ours  through  the  coming  of  Christ  (Matt.  zi.  28  ；  John  x.  28  • 
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I.  The  history  of  Israkl  a  prepabatioh  fob  thb  coming  op  Christ.  The  moral 
law  convincing  of  sin  (GaL  iii.  24).  The  ceremonial  law  foreshadowing  restoration 
(Heh.  x  1);  the  prophets  deolarin^  God's  purpose,  and  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  ； 
the  dispersion  by  the  captiyity,  bringing  the  people  into  contact  with  other  oations, 
and  thus  preparing  for  a  universal  Church  ；  Uieir  snfEerings  and  state  of  subjection 
after  their  return,  keepiog  alive  the  expectation  of  "  Messiah,  the  prince." 

II.  The  hiotoby  of  thb  world  A  PBBPARATION  fob  Chbist.  The  colonising  instinct 
of  the  Greeks  making  their  language  almost  universal  ；  the  contact  of  Greek  and 
Jewish  learning  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  by  which  the  heaven  language  was 
made  capable  of  expressing  Divine  truth  ；  the  widespread  power  and  organisatioii  of 
the  Romans,  by  which  in  so  many  ways  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  was  brought  about 
(Luke  ii.  1  ；  John  xix.  36,  37). 

III.  Fob  what  Sbiloh  should  o('MB.  To  gather  all  nations  iflrto  lumself  (Isa.  iL 
2,  3  ；  John  52  ；  zii.  32).  To  redeem  mankind,  both  Jews  and  GartilM  (Ps.  xlix. 
15  ；  Isa.  xxxv.  4—10  ；  John  x.  16  ；  Gal.  iv.  5).   To  bear  the  am  of  manlmid 

liii  11,  12  ；  2  Cor.  t.  14  ；  1  Pet  ii.  24).  To  teach  his  people  the  way  of  life  (UmL 
xviii.  15  ；  Matt  zi.  27  ；  John  iv.  26).  To  reign  over  his  people  (Dan.  ii.  44  ；  Rev. 
xL  15).   To  give  them  victory  (Ps.  xliv.  5  ；  1  John  v.  4  ；  Rev.  ziL  11 V 

IV.  LB880N  of  encouragement.    Why  doubt  God's  acceptance  ox  thee  ？  or  his 


readiness  to  help  ？  Mark  his  desire  that  all  should  be  saved  (Ezek.  xviii  82  ；  1  Tim- 
ii.  i).  Mark  how  this  is  the  ruling  principle  running  throngh  the  whole  Bible.  The 
work  of  Christ  was  no  newly  devised  thing,  but  "  tiiat  which  was  from  the  beginning  n 
(1  Pet  i.  20).  All  our  imperfections,  all  our  weakness  of  faith  is  known  to  Qod^yet 
such  as  we  are,  he  bids  us  trust  in  Christ's  work.  Judah  himself  was  a  very  imperfect 
character.  His  descendants  not  less  so.  Yet  of  them  the  text  was  spoken.  "Be  not 
«&aid,  only  believe." ― M. 

Ver.  lB.-^Gocts  salvation.  I.  What  it  is.  Deliveranoe  from  evil,  succour  against 
foes,  victory  over  sin  and  death. 

II.  Whence  it  comes.  The  primal  fountain  is  Jehovah,  the  covenant  God  of  the 
believer.  The  salvation  of  the  gospel  is  God's  in  its  original  conception  and  pro- 
clamation, in  its  subsequent  proourement  and  donation,  in  its  ultimate  development 
and  consummation. 

III.  How  it  is  obtained.  Not  by  merit,  or  by  works,  hot  by  believing,  and  wait- 
ing} and  hoping.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved."  "  The  Lord  lovedi  them  that 
hope  in  his  mercy."  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  both  to  hope,  and  to  quietly  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord." ― W. 

Ver.  18.— il  dying  mint's  exercise.  I.  Adoration.  "  0  Lord ! "  Jehovah  the 
God  of  redemption,  the  supreme  object  of  worship. 

II.  Meditation.  "  Thy  salvation  ！ "  What  a  tneme  for  the  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
God1 8  salvation  in  its  origin,  in  its  greatness,  in  its  freeness,  &c. 

III.  Expectation.  "  For  thy  salvation  do  I  hope."  Hope  is  the  expectation  of 
future  good,  and  presupposes  faith  as  its  ground-work  and  support ― W. 

Ver.  26. ― The  separated  one,  or  Joseph  a  type  of  Christ  Joseph  was  separated 
from  bis  brethren ― 

I.  In  bi&  father's  affections.  Jacob  loved  him  more  than  any  of  his  other  sons. 
8o  was  Christ  the  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father.  , 

II.  In  bis  personal  charactbb.  Joseph  brought  unto  Jacob  the  evil  report  that  be 
heard  circulating  about  his  brethren,  thus  proving  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  wicked  ways.  So  Christ  was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners." 

】IL  Iv  Hie  heavenly  oommunicationb.  Joseph  was  favoured  above  his  brethren 
IB  being  made  the  recipient  of  dreams,  and  the  depositary,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  secrets. 
And  Christ  received  not  the  Spirit  by  measure,  so  that  of  him  it  could  be  said,  No 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son. 

IV.  In  his  evil  fobtunes.   Joseph  was  bated,  sold,  and  practically  given  over  to 
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death  by  bis  brethren.  So  was  Christ  not  only  despised  and  rejected  by  his  bretbren» 
but  separated  from  all  mankind  in  the  character  of  hiB  sufEerings  and  death. 

V.  In  his  future  exaltation.  Joseph  became  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and  the 
saviour  of  his  family.  And  Christ  after  his  resurrection  was  exalted  to  be  a  Prince, 
and  a  Saviour  for  mankind. ― W.  ， 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER.  L. 


Ver.  And  Joieph  fell  upon  hif  fitther'f 
f aee,  and  wept  upon  him,  and  Usaed  him. 
Joseph  had  no  doubt  closed  the  eyes  of  his 
revered  and  beloved  parent,  as  God  had 
promised  to  the  patriarch  that  he  would 
(ch.  xlvi  4),  and  now,  in  demonstration  both 
of  the  intensity  of  his  love  and  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  bis  sorrow,  he  sinks  npon  the  couch 
upon  which  the  lifeless  form  is  lying,  bending 
over  the  pallid  countenance  with  warm  tears, 
and  imprinting  kisses  of  affection  on  the 
cdd  ana  irresponsive  lip.  It  is  neither  un- 
natural nor  irreligious  to  mourn  for  the  dead  ； 
and  he  must  be  callous  indeed  who  can  see 
a  parent  die  without  an  outburst  of  tender 
gne£ 

Ver.  2. ~ And  Joieph  oommanded  hii  mp- 
vantf  the  phyiioiam  -  literally,  the  healers, 
D^p*)!J  from  KQp,  to  sew  together,  to  mend, 
*  of  persons  which 

pt,  each  physician 
at  a  single  disorder 


hence  to  heal, 
a>x>unded  in  Ancient 
being  only  qualified  to 
( Herod. ,  u.  84).  The  medical  men  of  Effirpt 
were  held  in  high  Tepute  abroad,  and  their 
assistance  was  at  vanous  times  required  by 
persons  from  other  countries,  aa,  e.  g.f  Cyrus 
and  Darius  (Herod.,  iii  1,  132).  llieir 
knowledge  of  medicines  was  extensive,  and 
is  referral  to  both  in  sacred  (Jer.  lxvi.  11) 
and  profane  (Homer,  '  Odyssey, '  iv.  229) 
writings.  The  E^nrptian  doctors  belonged  to 
the  sacerdotal  orner,  and  were  expected  to 
know  all  things  relating  to  the  body,  and 
diseases  and  remedies  contained  in  the  six 
last  of  the  sacred  books  of  Hermes.  Accord- 
ing to  Plin^r  (vii.  56),  the  study  of  medicine 
originated  in  £&ypt  (vide  Wilkinson  in  Raw- 
linson's  '  Herodotus,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  117). 
The  physicians  employed  by  Joseph  were 
those  attached  to  his  own  household,  or  the 
court  practitioners -~ to  embalm  hif  &ther,: 
― literally,  to  spice  or  season  (the  body  of)  his 
father,  i  e.  to  prepare  it  for  burial  by  means 
*  ut  aramatibus  condirent  (Vul- 


of  aromatics  ；  M 
gate)  ；  ivra^idoai  rbv  traripa  aitrov  (LXX.), 
which  is  putting  part  of  a  proceeding  for  the 
whole  (Tayler  I 도 wis).  According  to  Herod- 
otus (ii  86),  the  embalmera  belonged  to  a 
distinct  hereditary  class  or  guild  from  the 
ordinary  physicians  ；  but  either  their  forma- 
tion into  such  a  serrate  order  of  practition- 
er! was  of  later  origin  (Hengstenberg,  Kurtz, 


Kalisch),  or  Jacob  was  embalmed  by  the 
physiciaufl  instead  of  the  embalmera  proper 
beoEiiue,  not  beinff  an  Egyptian,  lie  could  not 
be  fubjected  to  tne  ordinary  treatment  of  the 
embalming  art  ('  Speaker's  Commentary*)— 
and  the  physicians  embalmed  IiraeL  The 
method  of  preparing  mummies  in  Ancient 
Egypt  has  been  elaborately  described,  both 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i.  91),  and,  in  the  main,  the  accuracy  of 
their  descriptions  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  mummies  tnem- 
selyes.  According  to  the  most  expensive 
process,  which  cost  ono  talent  of  silver,  or 
about  £250  sterling,  thd  brain  was  first  ex- 
tracted through  the  nostrils  by  means  of 
a  crooked  piece  of  iron,  the  skull  being 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  any  remaining  por- 
tions by  rinsing  with  drugs  ；  then,  through 
an  opening  in  the  left  side  made  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  Knife  of  agate  or  of  flint,  the  viscera 
were  removed,  the  abdomen  being  afterwards 
purified  with  palm  wine  and  an  infusion  of 
aromatics  ；  next,  the  disembowelled  corpse 
was  filled  with  every  sort  of  spicery  except 
frankincense,  and  the  opening  sewed  up  ； 
after  that  the  stuffed  form  was  steeped  lor 
aeventv  days  in  natrum  or  subcarbonate  of 
soda  obtained  from  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
sometimes  in  wax  and  tanning,  bitumen  also 
being  employed  in  later  times  ；  and  finally, 
on  the  expiration  of  that  period,  which  was 
scrupulously  observed,  the  body  was  washed, 
wrapped  about  with  linen  bandages,  smeared 
over  with  gam,  decorated  witn  amulets, 
8ometimeswith  a  network  of  porcelain  bugles, 
covered  with  a  linen  shroud,  and,  in  due 
course,  transferred  to  a  mummy  case  (vide 
Wilkinson's  *  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians/  vol.  iii  p.  471,  ed.  1878  ； 
BawlinsooLiB  *  Herodotus, '  vol.  ii  pp.  118 ― 
123). 

Ver.  3.— And  forty  da"  were  Mfllled 
for  him;  for  io  are  folfllled  the  days  of 
those  who  are  embalmed :  and  the  E 율 ypt* 
ians  mourned  (literally,  wept)  for  him  three- 
■oore  and  ten  davi ᅳ i.  e.  the  whole  period 
of  mourning,  including  the  forty  days  for 
embalming,  extended  to  seventy  days,  a 
statement  which  strikingly  coincides  with 
the  assertion  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  72), 
that  the  embalming  process  occupied  about 
thirty  days,  while  the  mourning  continued 
seventy-two  days  ；  the  fint  naml^r,  seventy, 
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decade!,  or  tea  ipeeki  of  wtfrea 
the  teoond  IS  x  6  =  72,  th« 

  f  lmlttwp  being  also  naed  in 

t  (vids  WiDdnm  in  B«wlmton'i  'He- 
"  ii  p.  121  ；  tad  in  ,  Mannen 
of  tbe  Aadm '  ~ 
m.  pi  471,  d  Mf9.，  «L  1878).  Theapmrent 
ditcnpuicj  between  the  toooonto  of  ctsnesit 
dotiit  wfll  dimp^etr  if  th«  eeTen^r 
•  Greek  hittoiaa,  dorinff  which 
in  nairum,  be  Tiawed  as  th« 
of  Dourninff  (Hengftenbei^, 
rand  the  Books  of  Moms,'  n.  68:  Sir 
O.  WOkinwrn  in  RawliiiMn'a '  Herodotiu,^  toL 
ii  p,  121),  a  tense  which  the  words  rmBrm 

nfdpa^  ifiS^fiiimra  (Herod,  ii  S6)  will  bear, 
though  Kalitch  somewhat  arbitrarilT,  bat  nn- 
oonTindngly,  pronoanoet  it  to  be  <r«xcladed 
both  by  the  context  and  Greek  syntax." 

Vert.  4f  6.— And  wkcm  tb»  dayi  of  Us 
aoviBiaf  wm  pMt,  Jottpk  tpakt  vato 
tk«  homm  of  PharMh,  ujimg,  U  maw  I 
kaT»  feiad  fTAM  in  yovr  tytt,  iptak,  I 
|»7  jom,  im  th«  Mn  of  Fkazmoh,— that 
！ ph  did  not  addrets  himself  directly  to 
oh,  bat  through  the  members  of  the 
household,  wu  not  owing  to  the  cip- 
being  anmyed  in  momning 
1»  he  ooald  not  oome  before  the  king 
(Ebaenmtiller),  tinoe  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  PenUn  custom  (Esther  iv.  2)  prevailed 
in  Egypt,  but  ia  toppoeed  to  hare  been  doe, 
either  to  a  desiie  on  Joseph',  part  to  pot 
himself  on  a  good  onderstanding  with  the 
priesthood  who  oompoeed  the  courtly  circle, 
■ince  the  interment  of  the  dead  wu  closely 
connected  with  the  religions  beliefii  of  Egypt 
(Hayernick),  or,  what  wu  more  likely,  to 
be  fact  Uuit  Joseph,  haying,  according  to 
rptian  ciutoiD  (Herod,  ii  86), allowedhis 


and  hair  to  grow,  could  not  enter  the 
king's  presenoe  without  being  both  aha' 
and  shorn  (Hengstei 
has  been  suggested 
power  may  nave  be 
expiration  of  the  " 
Pokrtoh  may  have 


ting  both 
"arte,  KeU).  It 
)  that  Joseph's 
icted  after  the 
that  another 
to  the  throne 


who  was  not  so  friendly  as  his  predecessor 
with  the  grand  vizier  of  the  realm  ；  but  such 
coi^jectures  are  not  required  to  render  Joseph's 
conduct  in  this  matter  perfectly  intelligible ^ 
•aying,  Mj  fkther  made  me  iwmt  (cn.  xlvii. 
29),  wjiag  (<• «.  my  father  saying),  Lo,  I 
die  :  U  my  grave  wMeh  I  have  digged  tot 
me ~~ not  bought  (Onkelos,  Drashu,  ' 
worth,  Bohlen,  and  others),  but  d 
mpvKa  (LXX.),  fodi  (Vulgate).  Jacob^nmy 
have  either  enlarged  the  original  cave  at 
Machpelah.  or  prepared  in  it  the  special 
niche  which  he  designed  to  occui»y— itt  the 
Und  of  Canaan,  there  ihalt  thou  bury  me. 
How  therefore  (literally,  and  now)  let  me  go 
up,  I  pray  thee  (the  royal  permission  was 


»le  Joseph  topMs  beyond  tbe 
espedally  when  i 
funeral  prooessioo 
*  I  will  com 
Pkartob  Mid,  Oo 
aeeordiag  m  ha 
i'B  answer  would, 
be  conreyed  through  the  courtien. 

Vert.  7 >~ 9. —And  Joiepb  went  up  to  1 
Us  fklker:  «ad  with  kim  went  up  an  1 
(i.  «.  the  chief  offic 
«b  the  next  clftose  ex- 
of  Us  heme  (i.  «.  of 
all  thteldenof  th« 
the  nobles  and  State 


■trrsats 

of  thB  rorml 
섶 ains),  U« 

laad  of 

>fficUls), 


tb»  hnm  of  , 


and  : 

obm,  and  thtir  floeki,  i 
'  kft  In  tlie  land  of  OotlieiL  And 
up  with  kim  (as  an  escort)  botk 
A  kontman:  aad  it  wti  a  ^9tj 

Delineations  of  fbnenl 
procesnona,  of  a  most,  elaborate  chanctei^ 
may  be  seen  on  the  monnmenta.  A  detailed 
and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  Auienl 
prooesdun  of  an  Egyptian  grandee,  <wa 베 
tu  to  picture  to  the  mind's  eye  the  scene  ot 
Jacob  8  burial,  will  be  found  in  Wilkinaon's 
'  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,'  toL  iii.  p.  "4,  «L  1878.  First 
■ervanto  led  the  way,  carrying  tables  liden 
with  fruit,  cakes,  flowers,  vaaes  of  ointment, 
wine  and  other  liquids,  with  three  young 
and  a  calf  for  sacrifice,  ckain  usd 
Len  tablets,  na^Idns,  and  other  things. 


Then  others  followed  beaming  dagger  «，  bows, 
fans,  and  the  mummy  cases  in  which  the 
deoeaaed  and  his  ancestors  had  been  kept 


offerinj 
chari< 


kept 

came  a  table  of 
tugs,  fantenils,  couches,  boxes,  and 
ot.  After  these  men  appeared  wit! 


previous  to  bnriaL  Next 
~  "  uche . 

iiDpearedi  _ 
vases  and  more  offerinin.  To  these  succeeded 


ithgold 


the  bearers  of  t  sacred  boat  and  the  myBterioas 
eye  of  Oairis,  as  the  god  a(  stability.  Placed 
in  the  consecrated  iMMt,  the  hearse  contain 
the  mummy  of  the  deceased  was 
four  oxen  and  by  seven  men,  u 
direction  of  a  superintendent  who  regolated 
the  march  of  the  raneraL  Behind  the  hearae 
followed  the  male  relations  and  Mends  of  the 
deceased,  who  either  beat  their  breasts,  or 
gave  token  of  their  sorrow  by  their  silence 
and  solemn  step  aa  they  walked^  leaning  on 
their  long  sticks  ；  and  with  these  the  proces- 
sion closed. 

Ver.  10.— And  they  eame  to  th«  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Atad.    The  thrashing-floor,  or 
was  a  large  open  circular  area  wMch 
was  used  for  trampling  out  the  corn  by  means 


of  oxen,  and  was 
the  accommodation  of 


exceedingly  convenient  for 
n  of  a  laive  body  of  people 
4  ted  JoaepE.  The  goren  at 
which  the  funeral  part^  nalted  was  named 
Atad  (t.  e.  Buckthorn),  either  from  the  name 
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of  the  owner,  or  from  the  quantity  of  buck- 
thorn which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Whioh  u  bejrad  Jordan— literally,  on  the 
other  Me  of  the  Jordan^  L  e.  west  side, 
if  the  narrator  wrote  from  his  own  stand- 
point (Jerome,  Drasius,  Ainsworth,  Kalisch, 
'  Speaker's  Commentary/  Wordsworth,  et 
al%i)t  in  which  case  the  Amend  train  would 
in  all  probability  follow  the  direct  route 
through  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and 
Goren  Atad  would  be  sitaated  somewhere 
south  of  Hebron,  in  the  territory  (afterwards) 
of  Jadah  ；  but  east  ride  of  the  rirer  if  the 
phrase  most  be  interpreted  from  the  stand- 
point of  Palestine  (Clericas,  Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberff,  Kurtz,  Eeilt  Lange,  Qerlach, 
Havernick,  Murphy,  and  others),  in  which 
case  the  burial  procession  mast  hare  jour- 
neyed by  the  wilaerness,  as  the  Israelites  on 
a  latter  occasion  did,  and  probably  for  not 
dissimilar  reasons.  In  favour  of  the  former 
interpretation  may  be  claimed  ver.  11,  which 
says  the  Canaanites  beheld  the  mourning, 
implying  seemingly  that  it  occurred  within 
the  borders  of  Canaan,  t.  e.  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  ；  while  supoort  for  the  latter  is 
derived  from  ver.  18,  which  appears  to  state 
that  after  the  lamentation  at  Goren  Atad 
the  sons  of  Jacob  carried  him  into  Q&naan, 
almost  necessarily  involving  the  inference 
that  Goren  Atad  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan ；  but  vide  infra.  If  the  former  is  cor- 
rect, Goren  Atad  was  probably  the  place 
which  Jerome  calls  Betagla  tertio  ab  Hie- 
richo  lapide,  duobus  millwua  ab  Jordane;  if 
the  latter  is  correct,  it  does  not  prove  a 
pK>st-Mo8aio  anthorehip  (Tuch,  Bohlen,  &c), 
since  the  phrase  appears  to  hare  had  an  ideal 
usage  with  reference  to  Canaan  iu  addition 
to  the  objective  geographical  one  (Heng- 
stenberg  '  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch/ vol.ii  p.  260  ；  Keil's  '  Introduction/ 
▼oL  i  p.  189  ；  Kalisch  '  on  Genesis/  p.  776). 
And  then  they  mourned  with  a  great  and 
wy  fore  Utmantation.  The  Egyptians  were 
exceedingly  demonstratiye  aad  vehement  in 
their  pabho  lamentations  for  the  dead,  rend- 


ing their  garments,  smiting  on  their  ᅳ 
throwing  aost  and  mud  on  their  heads, 
ing  on  the  deceased  by  name,  and  chai  _ 
fdnend  dirges  to  the  music  of  a  tambonrine 
with  the  tinkling  plates  removed  (Wilkin- 
son's '  Ancient  ^yptians,'  roi  iii  p.  "0, 


1878).    And  he  made 


for 


Us  fktlier  Myen  dajf.  This  wu  a  special 
mourning  before  interment  (ot  Eoolas.  xxii. 
11). 

Vop.  11.— And  when  (literally,  and)  the 
inlutliitaiiti  of  the  luid,  the  Oanaanitot, 
•aw  the  mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad,  they 
(literally,  and  they)  Mid,  Thif  u  a  grierons 
mourning  to  the  Egyptian! :  wheretfara  the 
Biuno  ox  it  wai  Mlled  Abel-misraim,— 

u  e.  the  meadow  (^2^1)  of  the  Egyptiana, 
with  a  play  upon  the  word  mourning 
(Keil,  Kurtz,  Gerlaoh,  Rosenmiiller,  kc.)f  if 
indeed  the  word  has  not  been  panotoated 

wjongly— instead  of  (Kalisch), 
which  latter  reading  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  LXX.  (ir«v0oc  A/y^rrov) 
and  tho  Vulgate  (planctiu  jSgj/ptt)— whisk  is 
bejond  Jordan  (vide  supra). 

Vera.  12,  13.— And  hif  ions  -the  EKypt- 
ians  halting  at  Goren  Atad  (Keil,  Haver- 
uick,  Kalisch,  Murphy,  kc.)  ；  but  this  does 
not  appear  from  the  narrative ― did  onto 
him  aeoording;  m  he  oommanded  them  (the 
explanation  of  what  they  did  being  given 
in  the  next  clause):  for  hu  sou  earned  hhn 
― not  simply  from  Goren  Atad,  but  from 
Egypt,  so  that  this  veTse  does  not  imply 
anyttuiig  about  the  site  of  the  Buckthorn 
threshing-floor  (vide  supra,  ver.  11)— into  the 
land  of  Ouuuuif  aad  buried  him  in  the  eave 
of  the  fleld  of  KaehpeUli,  whioh  Abraham 
bought  with  the  fleld  for  a  poueMion  of  a 
bnrying-plMe  of  Ephron  th«  Hitttto,  befdra 
ICamre  {vide  oh.  xziiL). 

Ver.  14.— And  Joseph  returned  into  Bgypt, 
he,  and  hif  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up 
with  him  to  bury  hif  fkthar,  after  ha  had 
buried  hif  fkther. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  The  funeral  of  Jacob.   I.  Thb  private  sobbow.   That  a  great  and 

good  man  like  Jacob,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  the  ancestor  of  an  important 
people,  the  chieftain  of  an  inflaential  tribe,  the  head  of  Uie  Church  of  God,  should 
depart  this  life  without  eliciting  from  some  heart  a  tribute  of  sorrow,  is  incoDoeivable. 
That  any  of  his  sons  witnessed  the  last  solemn  act  of  this  great  spiritual  wrestler, 
when  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  his  bed  and  yielded  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
God,  without  a  tear  and  without  a  pang  of  grief,  although  it  is  only  the  emotion  of 

'  *  •  "ieve.    Less  demonatrative 

heart  of  Joseph  appears 
i  peculiarly  susceptible  of  tender  emotions,  we  may  yet  sappotie  that  the 
grief  of  Joseph's  brethren  was  not  】ess  real. 
IL  Thk  public  mourning.   In  accordaaoe  with  the  oa8tom9  of  the  times,  and  of 
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the  country,  it  was  needful  that  a  publio  ceremonial  should  be  observed,  in  honour 


of  the  dead.  Accordingly,  Joseph,  as  the  first  step  required  by  the  usages  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  lived,  gave  instructions  to  his  court  phynciaus  to  embalm 
ni8  father.  For  details  as  to  the  process,  which  occupied  a  period  of  forty  days,  the 
Exposition  maybe  consulted.  Tben,  along  with  this,  for  seventy  days,  peculiar  ritee, 
supposed  to  be  expressive  of  the  heart's  grief,  such  as  rending  ihe  garments,  miitlTig 
the  l>rea8t,  throwing  dust  upon  the  head,  calling  on  the  deceased,  were  maintained 
with  the  assistance  of  frienas,  neighbours,  and  professional  mourners. 

III.  Thb  funeral  PSOCB88ION.   1.  The  train  o/moumen.   This  consisted  of  tiie 
state  and  court  officials  of  Pharaoh's  house,  and  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  membecs 
--  Ihiab    "  "  ᅳ  -  - 


of  the  houses  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  a  troop  of  horaemen  and  charioteeiv  for 
protection  on  the  journey.  2.  The  line  of  marcK  This  was  either  straight  north, 
through  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  if  Goren  Atad  was  south  of  Hebron  in  Judea, 
or  it  was  round  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness,  if  the  halting-place  was  east  of 
Jordan.  3.  The  lamerUcUion  at  Goren  Atad.  Thia  was  intended  as  a  special  de- 
monstration before  burial,  and  was  conducted  with  such  vehemence  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Canaanites,  who  called  the  place  in  consequence,  Abel-Mizraim  ；  «•  c 
the  plain  or  the  mourning  of  Mizraim.   4.  The  advance  to  Hebron.    It  is  more  than 

Srobable  that  the  Egyptians,  who  had  accompanied  the  funeral  procession  from 
Goshen,  remained  behind  at  Goren  Atad,  while  Joseph  and  his  brethren  bore  the 
patriarch^  body  on  to  Hebron. 

IV.  The  solemn  interment.  His  sons  buried  him  in  the  ancestral  vault  of  Mach> 
pelah.  Reverently,  affectionately,  tearfully,  yet  hopefully,  let  us  hope,  they  laid  the 
weary  pilgrim  down  to  sleep  till  the  resurrection  morn  beside  the  dust  of  his  own 
Leab}  and  in  the  company  of  Abraham,  and  Sarah,  and  Isaac,  and  Rebekah.  It  must 
have  been  an  affecting,  as  surely  it  was  a  sublime  spectacle,  this  coming  home  of  an 
aged  exile  to  lay  his  bones  in  his  native  land,  this  returning  of  the  heir  of  Canaan  to 
claim  his  inheritance,  this  laying  down  of  the  last  member  of  the  spreat  patriarchal 
family  among  tho  other  inmates  of  Machpelah.  With  the  burial  of  Jacob,  the  first 
patrUrdial  family  was  complete,  and  the  tomb  was  closed.  The  members  o£  the 
second  household  slept  at  Shechem. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ch.  1. ~ Retrospect  and  protpect  The  fellowship  of  Egypt  with  the  chfldren 
of  Israel  in  the  burial  of  Jacob  is  full  of  significance.  "  A  very  great  company 
went  with  them."  " Abel- Mizraim*'  the  Canaanites  called  it," a  grievous  mourn- 
ing to  the  Egyptians."    It  seemed  to  tbem  altogether  an  Egyptian  funeral.    Yet  we 


know  that  it  was  not.  The  work  of  God's  grace  will  transform  the  world  that  it  shall 
not  be  recoipised.  The  funeral  itself  s»id,  Egypt  is  not  our  home.  It  pointed  with 
prophetic  significance  to  the  future  of  God's  people.  Canaan,  the  home  of  God's 
people,  k  the  symbol  of  the  everlasting  home.  Strange  that  the  conscience  should 
wake  up  in  the  brethren  of  Joseph  after  the  father's  death.  How  great  the  power  of 
love  in  subduing  fear  ！  The  true-hearted,  tender  piety  of  Joseph  both  towards  God 
and  towards  his  father  and  his  kindred,  is  not  influenced  bv  such  considerations  as 
affected  the  lower  characters  of  bis  brethren.  They  feared  oecause  they  were  not  as 
true  as  he.  "  Joseph  wept  when  they  spake  unto  him,"  wept  for  tliem,  wept  to  think 
they  had  not  yet  understood  him.  It  is  a  great  grief  to  a  good  man,  a  man  of  large, 
simple,  loving  nature,  to  be  thought  capable  of  nnkindness  and  treachery.  Joseph 
recognised  that  bis  life  bad  been  a  -Divine  thing.  He  was  only  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God,  in  the  place  of  God.  He  saw  Providence  working  with  grace.  The 
influence  of  real  religion  is  to  sanctify  and  exalt  natural  affections.  Joseph's  end, 
like  his  father's,  was  a  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  a  fresh  consecration 
of  the  covenant  people  to  their  Divine  future.  "  I  die,  and  God  will  eurely  risit 
you."  He  was  a  truly  bumble  man  to  the  last  His  people's  blessedness  was  not  of 
his  making.  His  death  would  be  rather  their  gain  than  their  Iom.  Yet  "  by  faith  he 
gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones"  (Heb.  zL  22),  not  in  any  foolish  feeling 
of  relic  worship,  but  because  he  would  have  the  people  while  in  Egypt  not  to  be 
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Those  who  live  on  the  promises  of  God  will  feel  that "  faith  is  the  substance 
i  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  and  confess,  not  by  word  only 
but  by  Seed,  and  to  the  last  moment  of  fife,  "  that  they  are  pilgrims  and  strangers 
on  the  earth,"  "  seeking  a  better  city,  even  a  heavenly." R. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  15.  ―  And  when  (literally  and) 
JoMph's  brethren  mw  that  their  fkther 
wai  dead,  they  (literally,  and  they)  said, 
Joieph  will  poradyentnre  hato  m, ― Hterally, 
Jf  Joseph  hotted  us,  or  pursued  us  hostilely 
(sc.  what  would  become  of  us  ，),  with  the 
imperfect  or  future  setting  forth  a  possible 
but  undesirable  contingency  (vide  Ewald's 
'  Hebrew  Syntax,'  §  358a  ；  Gesenius,  '  Lexi- 
con/^ voce) ― and  will  oertainly  requite  us 
(literally,  if  returning  he  caused  to  return 
upon  us)  isi  the  evil  which  we  did  unto 
IiIa.  "What  then ！ "  1»  tbe  natural  con- 
dosion  of  the  sentence.  "We  must  be 
utterly  undone." 

Vera.  10, 17. ^ Aad  (under  these  erroneous 
though  not  nnnatiml  apuebensions)  they 
■ent  ft  messenger  unto  jOMol^-i-litenlly, 
they  charged  Joseph,  i.  e.  they  deputed  one  i 포 
their  number  (possibly  Benjamin)  to  cany 
their  desires  to  Joseph ― saying,  Thy  fitther 
did  oommand  before  he  died,  laying  (though 
not  recorded,  the  circumstance  here  men- 
tioned may  have  been  historically  true),  8o 
■hall  jb  say  onto  Joieph,  Forgire,  I  pray 
thee  now,  the  trespau  of  thy  brethren,  and 
their  sin;  for  thev  did  unto  thee  evil 
(nothing  is  more  inherently  probable  than 
that  the  good  man  on  his  death-bed  did 
request  his  sons  to  beg  their  brother's  par- 
don) :  and  now,  we  pray  thee,  forgive  the 
trespMf  of  the  terranU  of  the  Ood  of  thy 
father.  Joseph's  brethren  in  these  words  at 
once  evince  the  depth  of  their  humility,  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  religion.  They  were  God's 
true  servant8,  and  tney  wished  to  be  forgiven 
by  their  mnch-offended  brother,  who,  how- 
ever, had  long  since  embraced  them  in  the 
arras  of  his  affectioii.  And  Joseph  wept 
when  ttiej  spak»  unto  him  ―  pained  that 
they  should  for  a  single  moment  have  enter- 
tained such  suspicions  against  his  love. 

Ver.  18.— And  hii  brethren  also  want  and 
fall  down  bofore  his  &ee;  and  they  laid, 
Behold,  we  be  thy  seryftnU.  Both  the 
attitudes  assumed  and  the  words  spoken 
were  designed  to  express  the  intensity  of 
their  contrition  and  the  fervour  of  their 
supplication. 

Ver.  19.— And  Joieph  nid  unto  them, 
Fear  not:  for  am  I  in  the  pUoe  of  Oodl ~ 
i.  e.  either  reading  the  words  as  a  qaestion, 
Should  I  arrogate  to  myself  what  obyioiuly 
belongs  to  Elobim,  viz.,  the  power  and  ri^ht 
of  vengeance  (Calvin,  Kafisch,  Marpny, 


'  Speaker's  Commentary or  the  power  co 
interfere  with  the  purposes  of  God?  (Eeil, 
Bosenmiiller)  ；  or,  regarding  them  as  an 
assertion,  I  am  in  God's  stead,  i,  e.  a  minister 
to  you  for  good  (Wordsworth). 

Vor.  20.— But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil 
against  me ;  but  Ood  meant  it  unto  good 
(literally,  and  ye  were  thinking  or  meditating 
evil  against  me;  Elohim  was  thinking  or 
meditating  for  goodf  i.  e.  that  what  you  (lid 
should  be  for  good),  to  bring  to  past,  as 
it  is  this  day,  to  mt»  maeh  people  ^Uve 
(vide  ch.  xlv.  5). 

Ver.  21.  ― How  therefore  (literally,  and 
now)  fear  yo  not :  I  will  nonriih  yont  and 
your  little  ones.  Thua  he  repeats  and  oon- 
nrms  the  promise  which  he  nad  originally 
made  to  them  when  he  invited  them  to  come 
to  E^ypt  (ch.  xlv.  11,  18,  19).  And  he  oom- 
fbrted  and  ipake  kindly  unto  them— 
literally,  to  their  kearts  (ot  ch.  xxxiv.  8). 

Ver.  22.— And  Joseph  dw«H  la  Xgypt, 
and  his  father's  home:  and  Joiepb  ttrsi 
aa  hundred  and  ten  yean.  Wordsworth 
notices  that  Joshua,  who  superintended  the 
burial  of  Joseph  in  Shechem,  also  lived  110 
years.  Joseph's  death  occurred  fifty-six  years 
after  that  of  Jacob. 

Ver.  23.  ―  And  Joseph  mw  Ephraim,f 
ehildren  of  the  third  generation  ：  ——  i.  e. 
Ephraim's  jgreat  -  grandchildren  (Ealisch, 


Defore  Joseph's  thirty  -  seventh*  year,  thus 
allowing  at  least  sixty-three  years  for  four 
generations  to  intervene  before  the  patri- 


arch's death,  which  might  be,  if  marriage 
happened  early,  say  not  later  than  eighteen ― 
the  ehildren  alio  of  Kaohir  the  ion  of  Xa- 
aMteh— by  a  concubine  (1  Chron.  vii.  14)  - 
were  brought  up  upon  Joieph's  kneei— liter- 
、t  barn  upon  Joseph  8  knees,  i  e.  were 


ally,  were  i       ^         ^  ,   

adopted  by  him  aa  soon  as  they  were  born 
(Kalisch,  Wordsworth,  '  Speaker  a  Comment- 
ary'), or  were  born  so  tnat  he  could  take 
them  also  upon  his  knees,  aud  show  his  love 
for  them  (Eeil). 

Vera.  24,  25.— -And  Joseph  Mid  unto  Us 
brethren,  I  dio:  and  Ood  (Elohim)  will 
fnrelyyifltyou, ― literally,  visUmg  will  visit 
you,  according  to  his  promise  (ch.  xlvi.  4) ᅳ 
and  bring  you  out  of  thif  land  unto  tha 
Uad  which  he  twure  to  Atofthmin,  to  Itaae, 
and  to  Jacob.  And  Joseph  took  an  oath  of 
Hk»  ehildren  of  Israel,— aa  his  father  had 
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ver.  2),  and  he  waft  put  in  a  eoilB  (or  chest 
t,  e,  a  mummy  case,  which  was  commonly 
constructed  of  sycamore  wood)  in  Egypt, 
where  he  remaiiied  for  a  period  of  360  yean, 
until  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when,  aoconl- 
ing  to  the  engagement  now  given,  his  re- 
mains were  carried  up  to  Canaan,  and  so- 
lemnly deposited  in  the  aepalchre  of  Shechejn 
(Josh.  xxiv.  82). 

HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  15— 26.— 1%«  last  of  the  house  of  Jacob.  I.  Joseph  and  his  brsivbeh 
(vera.  15 ~ 18).  1.  The  untoorihy  suspicion.  After  Jacob's  death,  Joseph's  brethren 
began  to  fear  lest  he  should  seek  to  revenge  himself  on  account  of  his  early  injuries 
It  was  perhaps  natural  that  such  an  apprehension  should  arise  within  their  brea-std 
considering  the  enormity  of  the  wickedness  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  ；  bu' 
remembering  all  the  tokens  of  Joseph^  love  which  already  they  had  received,  it  wa? 
surely  unkind  to  Joseph  to  suffer  such  a  thought  for  even  a  moment  to  find  a  lodg- 
ment in  their  breasts.  2.  The  friendly  embassage^  Deputing  Benjamin,  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  bearer  of  their  wishes,  they  lnstructea  him  to  remind  Joseph  of  their  dead 
father's  desire  that  he  should  forgive  the  evil  he  had  suffered  at  their  hands,  and  to 
solicit  an  express  assurance  from  his  own  Hps  that  it  was  so.  3.  The  voluntary 
humiliation.  Whether  they  allowed  their  messenger  to  return  or  follows!  close 
upon  his  heels  cannot  be  certainly  concluded.  But  they  appear  to  have  resorted  in 
a  body  to  Joseph's  palace,  and  placed  themselves  unconditionally  in  his  power  • 
"  Behold,  we  be  thy  servants,"  meaning,  "  Do  with  us  what  seemetb  good  in  thy 
eight."  4.  The  generous  assurance.  As  they  desired,  he  explicitly  declared,  though 
with  tears  at  their  unkindness,  that  they  had  no  cause  whatever  to  anticipate  bis 
anger,  that  he  was  not  in  God*s  place  that  he  should  seek  to  punish  them  for  a  sin 
which  had  turned  out  so  providentially  for  good,  and  that  on  the  contrary  he  would 
continue  to  nourish  them  and  their  little  ones  bo  long  as  they  remained  in  Egypt. 

II.  Joskph  and  his  childben's  childbbn.  1.  The  children  of  JSphraim.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  children  of  Ephraim's  grandchildren  born  into  this  sinful 
wond,  and  then  he  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  110  years.  2.  The  children  of 
Manasseh.  He  saw  the  offspring  of  Manasseh's  son  born,  and  either  adopted  into 
his  own  family,  or  brought  up  in  his  own  house. 

III.  Joseph  and  the  house  of  Israel.  1.  Joseph's  premonition  of  approaching 
death.  "  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren," i.  e.  the  descendants  of  his  brethren,  his 
actual  brethren  having  in  all  probability  predeceased  him, ― "  I  die."  Along  with 
this  Joseph  recalled  to  their  minds  the  eacred  promise  that  God  would  eventually 
visit  them  and  cause  them  to  return  to  their  own  land.  It  is  well  when  death  ap- 
proaches to  remember  God's  promises.  The  thoughts  of  God  are  very  suitable  for 
dying  hours.  2.  Josephs  preparation  for  death*  He  took  an  oath  of  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  would  carry  up  his  bones  to  Canaan,  in  this  following  the  example 
and  imitating  the  faith  of  his  revered  father  Jacob.  3.  Josephs  falling  asUep  in. 
death.  "Joseph  died,  the  son  of  an  hundred  and  ten  years."  He  had  lived  a 
shorter  life  than  any  of  the  four  great  preceding  patriarchs  ；  bat  his  life  had  been 
eminently  honoured  and  useful,  and  his  death,  we  may  be  sure,  would  be  beautifully 
calm  and  peaceful.  4.  Joseph, 8  body  after  death.  It  waa  embalmed,  and  the  mummy 
put  into  a  coffin  for  better  preservation,  until  the  time  approached  when  it  could  b« 
taken  for  consignment  to  the  holy  land. 

Learn ― 1.  How  difficult  it  is  to  shake  oneself  free  from  the  evil  consequences  of 
sin,  even  after  it  has  been  forgiven.  2.  How  painful  to  a  loving  heart  it  is  to  be 
suspected  of  cherishing  a  feeling  ot  revenge.  8.  How  generously  God  sometimes 
rewards  his  servants  on  earth ,  by  permitting  them  to  see  children^  children,  born 
and  brought  up,  and  sometimes  also  brought  into  the  family  of  his  Church.  4.  How 
peacefully  a  child  of  God  can  die;  and  5.  How  hopefully  he  ought  to  look  forward 
to  the  resurrection 


done  of  him  (ch.  xlrii.  81), ~ laying,  Ood 
will  rarely  Tiiit  yon,  and  y«  fhall  earry  up 
mty  boBM  from  hoioe.  The  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  zi  22)  refers  to  this  as  a  sig- 
nal instance  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Joseph. 

Ver.  26.— So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hun- 
dred and  ton  yean  old  (literally,  aaon  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  years),  and  they  (<.  e,  the 
children  of  Israel)  embalmod  him  (vide  on  1 
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Ver.  20. ― Intended  bane  an  utUrUerUional  boon.  "  Ye  thought  evil  against  ine  ；  but 
God  meant  it  unto  good."  Joseph  must  have  been  deeply  pained  by  the  mistrust  of 
his  brethren.  They  implied  that  it  was  only  out  of  consideration  for  his  father  that 
he  had  been  kind  to  them.  Yet  Joseph  had  forgiven  them.  They  could  not  so  easily 
believe  in  the  forgiveness  ；  just  as  man  now  is  forgiven  by  God,  but  he  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  reconciliation.  Joseph's  brethren  sent  a  mes- 
senger unto  him,  probably  Benjamin.  They  who  had  once  sold  Joseph  as  a  slaye 
now  offer  to  be  his  slaves.  The  offer  is  to  him  humiliating.  Moreover,  it  is  great 
pain  to  him.  To  a  noble  soul  designing  only  good  to  others  there  is  no  greater 
ofEensivenesB  than  to  have  his  doings  viewed  with  suspicion.  Joseph  repudiated  the 
mistrust,  and  refused  the  offered  self -enslavement.  He  assures  his  brethren  of  full 
forgiveness  in  words  which  must  have  been  as  softest  balm  to  wounded  spirits.  In 
a  spirit  of  the  highest  magnanimity  he  tries  even  to  make  them  view  with  com- 
placency the  result  of  their  wrong-doing.  In  the  text  we  have  the  "grand  golden 
key  to  the  whole  of  bis  life'd  history."    Notice  how ~ 

I.  Intended  bane  often  becomes  unintentional  boon.  Evil  works  evil  to  others, 
Dnt  sometimes  good.  Intended  evil  is  overruled  by  God  when  he  has  some  good 
object  in  view.  "  Man  proposes,  God  disposes."  God  always  knows  what  the  result 
of  certain  actions  will  be.  If  they  are  good  actions  they  work  in  line  with  his  will  ； 
if  evil,  he  overrules  them.  If  the  horse  keeps  the  road  it  feels  not  the  rein,  but  id 
it  will  turn  aside,  the  sharp  bit  must  draw  it  back  again.  Whatever  speculation  there 
may  be  about  oar  absolute  freeness,  we  fed  that  we  are  free.  It  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  be  able  to  trust  with  freedom  a  being  with  such  great  powers  for  moral  evil, 
like  man.  He  would  teach  as  to  use  our  wills,  by  giving  us  full  freedom.  We  fre- 
quently pain  him  by  our  misuse  and  our  abuse  of  our  powers.  What  evil  we  devise 
and  strive  to  cany  out  ！  The  brethren  of  Joseph  even  intended  murder,  and  modified 
it  by  selling  their  brother  into  slavery.  They  acted  more  cruelly  than  some  of  the 
inen-8tea1er8  of  Africa.  The  latter  steal  strangers  to  sell  them,  but  these  ten  men 
sold  their  own  brother.  They  thought  they  were  rid  of  him.  Egypt  was  a  long  way 
off  ；  Joseph  was  but  a  weakling,  and  might  soon  perish.  They  would  be  free  from 
his  presence,  and  could  divide  their  guilty  gains.  They  hardened  themselves  against 
his  tears  and  entreaties  ；  and  even  in  malicious  spite  were  ready  to  slay  the  weeping 
youth  because  he  did  not  appreciate  their  considerateness  in  selling  him  into  slavery 
instead  of  killing  him  outright  It  was  an  evil  deed.  Those  who  looked  on  could 
see  no  good  to  come  out  of  it.  There  were,  however,  several  great  results.  1.  He 
was  personally  advanced  in  life,  and  was  able  to  make  the  best  of  it.  2.  He  saved 
thousands  of  people  from  perishing,  and  among  them  his  own  family.  3.  He  was 
the  means  of  Dringing  Israel  into  E^ypt,  where  it  developed  as  a  people.  Its  de- 
liverance gave  occasion  to  the  mightiest  display  of  Divine  power.  4.  He  became  a 
type  of  the  Messiah ― rejected  of  men.  Thus  we  know  not  the  results  of  any  of  our 
acts.  God  can  overrule,  to  the  development  of  character  and  spiritual  power,  ciroum- 
stances  seemingly  most  opposed  to  our  best  interests.  God  knows  what  is  best.  He 
coald  break  the  plans  of  the  evil  in  pieces.  Instead  of  this  he  oft  confounds  the 
wicked  by  letting  them  see  that  the  ends  they  did  not  desire  have  been  attained  in  spite 
of  their  opposition,  and  even  bv  the  very  existence,  that  the  intended  bane  becomes 
an  unintentional  boon.   Thus  tfoseph's  brothers  found  it,  and  bowed  their  heads. 

II.  There  abb  several  lessons  to  bb  lbabned  fbom  the  way  in  which,  by  God's 
overruling,  intended  bane  becomes  A  boon.  1.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  scheme 
against  others.  Especially  is  it  a  dangerous  thing  when  a  good  man  is  we  objeot  of 
the  attack.  It  is  likely  to  be  checked  and  to  recoil.  "  A  greater  power  than  we  can 
contradict  may  thwart  our  plans."  There  are  a  thousand  chances  of  check  or  change. 
Men  have  so  noticed  this  that  even  a  French  moralist  said,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
hidden  force  it  is  that  seems  to  delight  in  breaking  up  human  plans  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  promise  to  turn  out  well."  Yes,  there  is  a  "  hidden  force,"  ever 
watchful,  ever  balancing  human  actions^  ever  ordaining,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  the  just  meed  of  praise  or  blame,  01  retribution  or  reward.    See  how  the  scriSes 
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pare,  loving  teacher  of  tnzrh, 
ill  him.    Tbcjr  excommani- 
ded  at  length  in  naflin^  him 
»，  but  that  ctoob  became  the 
(  death  of  Christ  became  the  life 
_  ―      „  at 

th«r  hands.    They  themselves  were  left  in  their  sin,  and 
tbem  de«olAte,n  while  onto  tbe  Christ  thej  hated  all  men  are  1  ― 

God  orernileB  crfl  s  no  licenfle  to  do  evil.   Many  would  my,  "Lot  us  do  evil  1  

good  may  come."    This  would  mnt  carnal  nature.    They  woold  say,  "  8in  is  not  so 
― at  an  eTil,  since  Ood  can  ovemile  H.n   To  talk  like  this  would  be  like  tiirowing  dint 
jres  when  we  bare  reached  an  eminence  from  whence  we  mi^fat  bebold  a 


and  Plmrisees  he\d  councils  against 
and  bealer  of  disesset,  Tbey 
cated  bim,  they  sent  others  to  eni 
to  tbe  cross.    They  cmrried  out 
tiirone  of  the  Savioiir's  power,  tbe 
of  tbe  world.    They  went  by 


u  eye 
al  lazidflcape.  It  wo 
I  Uke  a  kni&  and  cat 
bo,  seeing  bow  an  i 
sbould  take  ft  brash  and 
to  sin  that  Ood  may  bring  ^ 
us  fed  our  dependence  on  hii 
intended  to  do  could  surely  b 
tli at  God  sometiroefl  even  br 
lesson.    We  might  ev«o 


I  be  Hke  a  youth  wbo,  seeing  a  gmrdener  _。 

'  iUsh  all  the  trunks.   Or,  it  would  be  like  the 


had  wrought  in  a  picture 
'  with  black  the  brilliant 
out  of  it.   3.  That  God 
If  we  could  succeed  in 
caknlated  upon,  we  shoi 


B  blonder  into  i 
Wo  are  not  at  lib 

lea  evil  should  make 
without  him,  if  all  we 
proud.    It  is  well 


up  our  eood  plane  in  order  that  w©  may  learn  this 
good  without  him  otherwise,  and  that  would  leftd  to 


evil  in  oureehresT  Bat  we  are  d^eodent  on  him  to  check  the  evil  of  oar  own  lives 
and  of  others'  intentions.  4.  It  should  make  us  hopeful  also  with  respect  to  our  aAaire. 
Sorely  out  of  this  thought  wc  may  get  "  royal  contentment/*  as  knowing  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  noble  protector,  "  who  never  fiyes  ill  but  to  him  who  deserves  ilL" 
6.  It  ahoold  make  us  hopefol  with  respect  to  the  order  and  deetiny  of  the  world.  In 
some  way,  far  off,  Oodf8  gloiy  may  be  advanced,  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  wOl 
hare  subdued,  by  Christ,  all  tilings  onto  himself.  6.  Intended  good  is  not  always  a 
benefit  to  tho«e  for  whom  intended.  Ood  intends  good  to  men,  and  provides  a  way 
to  bless,  but  men  refuse.  See  at  what  a  coet  tbe  way  has  been  provided.  Tboee  who 
refuse  are  under  worse  condemnation.  "  It  were  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
tbe  way  of  righteousness  tiiao,  after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  com* 
niasdment  delivered  onto  them."  7.  We  mast  all  face  our  wrong-doing  some  time 
or  other.  We  shall  find  that  tbe  evil  we  have  sown  has  produced  a  harvest  of 
weeds,  which  we  shall  have  sorrowfully  to  reap.  We  ought  to  pray  earnestly, 
"  Deliver  us  from  eviL" ― H. 

Ver.  26. ― The  lessons  of  a  hft*  Joseph's  life  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  bis 
experience,  and  for  the  consistency  of  bis  charftcter  through  aU.  A  man  full  of 
human  sympathy,  who  also  walked  with  God.  Here  the  charm  of  his  history.  We 
can  thoroughly  enter  into  his  feelings.  In  his  boyhood,  deservedly  loved  by  his 
father,  and  on  that  very  account  bated  by  his  brethren  (1  John  iii.  13)  ；  in  bis  un- 
merited sufferings  ；  in  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  God  and  to  his  master  ；  in  his  exalta- 
tion, and  tbe  wisdom  with  which  he  ruled  Egypt  ；  and  in  his  forgiveness  of  those 
who  had  sold  him  as  a  slave,  we  feel  for  him  and  with  him.  But  Joseph  died.  His 
trials  and  his  triumphs  passed  away.  The  scene  where  he  had  played  so  couspicaous 
a  port  is  filled  by  other  forms.  And  he  who  was  the  means  of  saving  a  nation  mnst 
share  the  lot  of  the  most  commonplace  life.  One  erent  happens  to  all  (Eccles.  ii.  15). 

I.  The  uncertain  tenure  of  babtbly  good.  No  care  can  keep  away  misfortune, 
not  even  care  to  walk  uprightly  before  God.  Sin  briDgs  sorrow  sooner  or  later;  but 
it  is  a  ^reat  mistake  to  tnink  that  all  sorrow  springs  from  faults  committed  (Ps. 
Izxiii.  5).  Joseph's  slavery  was  because  bis  Godward  life  condemned  his  brothers 
and  made  them  angiy.  His  being  thrown  into  prison  was  because  he  would  not 
yield  to  temptation.  This  often  a  Btumbling-block.  If  God  really  marks  all  that  is 
done,  why  are  bis  most  faithful  servants  often  so  sorely  smitten  ？  We  can  neither 
deny  the  fact  nor  trace  the  reason  of  the  stroke.  Enough  to  know  that  it  is  part  of 
God's  plan  (Heb.  xii.  6)，  to  fit  us  for  the  end  of  our  being.  As  Christ  was  perfected 
by  suffering  (Heb.  ii.  10),  so  must  we  be.  And  jyust  because  to  bear  the  cross  is 
needful  for  a  follower  of  CbrUt  (Matt  xvi.  24) —— and  this  is  not  tLe  endurance  of 
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suffering  at  our  own  choice,  but  the  willing  receiving  of  what  God  is  pleased  to 
send ― the  uncertainty  of  life  gives  constant  opportunity  for  that  submission  to  his 
will  which  is  the  result  of  living  faith. 

II.  The  one  end  of  all  living  (Exod.  i.  6).  How  varied  soever  the  outward 
lot,  wealth  or  penury,  joy  or  mourning  one  day  all  must  be  left  behind.  To  what 
purpose  then  is  it  to  labour  for  good,  or  to  dread  impending  evil  ？  Can  we  not 
remember  many  whose  name  was  mach  in  men's  mouths,  full  of  youthful  vigour  or 
mature  wisdom  ？  And  thev  are  gone,  and  the  world  goes  on  as  before.  Joseph, 
embalmed  in  Egypt  with  almost  royal  honours,  was  as  completely  separated  from 
all  bis  wealth  and  power  as  if  he  had  never  possessed  them.  Others  filled  his  place 
and  occupied  his  gains,  in  their  turn  to  give  them  up,  and  awake  from  the  dream  of 
possessions  to  join  the  company  of  those  who  have  left  all  tbese  things  behind.  And 
is  this  all  ？  Has  life  nothing  worth  striving  for  ？  Is  there  no  possession  that  we 
can  really  regard  as  our  own  ？ 

III.  Life  has  abiding  treasubes.  Was  it  nothing  to  Joseph  that  he  possessed 
and  showed  a  forgiving  spirit  (Matt  vi.  14,  15),  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  earnest 
benevolence,  and  watcbful  consciousness  of  Gbd's  presence  ？  These  are  treasures 
the  world  thinks  little  of.  But  these  are  treasures  indeed,  ministering  comfort  with- 
out care.  And  when  earthly  things  slip  from  the  grasp  these  abide,  reflections  o£ 
the  mind  of  Christ,  and  telling  of  his  abiding  iD  the  soul  (Be v.  xiv.  13). ^ M. 
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we  have  examined  the  work,  we 
iand  the  treatment  to  be  extremely  fall 
wy,  and  leaving  little  or  nothing 
," ~ The  dergymarCs  Magadne. 

**  There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
novelty  in  the  plan  of  the '  Palpit 
tary，,  and  the  idea  strikes  ns  as  a  i 
of  rendering  asrastanoe  to  preachers  in  drawing 
out  the  moral  and  didactic  aspects  of  the  Bil^ 
lical  narratives.  It  is  not  indeed  absolutely 
new,  having  been  carried  out  with  a  prolhdt 춧 
truly  German  in  Lange's '  JSibel-werk.*  But  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  present  work 
tiiat  a  Oommentary  written  in  English  will 
prove  more  adapted  practically  to  English 
adienoes  than  one  which  must  of  necessity, 
as  it  is,  bear  the  marks  of  its  German 
,  d.  The  plan  adopted  here  is  to  provide 
each  chapter  or  section  of  a  chapter  an 
Bition '  giving  all  necessary  explanation 
of  tEe  meaning  of  the  narrative,  and  illnstrat* 
ing  it  from  history  and  arohsology.  This 
part  *of»  the  worlurseems  to  ns  verv  well  done 
throughout*" ~ The  Literary  Churchman. 

"So  far,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  with  care  and  fair  success  ；  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  "its  being  a  vast  help 
to  any  one  wishing  to  preach  sermons  on  thoee 
parte  of  Scripture."  ―  The  Church  Quarterly 

It  is  a  book  of  solid  worth,  and  to  be  studied 
with  profit  not  only  by  the  class  for  whom 
it  is  specially  designed,  but  by  t 
Scriptnre  generally  wh<  ' 
P  toe  text  go  hana-in-1 


fication. 
first  of  homileticj 


oed,  but  by  students  of 
i  generally  who  desire  to  make  study 
t  go  hana-in-hand  with  practical  edi- 
The  homiletical  Mparts  consist 
I  outlines  on  the  paragraphs  ； 
then  of  more  special  and  detailed  ontunes 
from  different  pens,  reflecting  varieties  of 
thoaght  and  treatment.  Great  pains  has  evi- 
dentfy  been  taken  to  make  this  portion  of  the 
work  really  iuefal  ；  and  we  can  honestly  recom- 
mend the  homiletical  sections  as  in  the  main 
diftnd,  aboondiDg  in  strong,  healthy  common- 
,  which  seldom  fails  to  turn  the  passage 
in  band  to  excellent  practical  account.  We  are 
therefore  able  to  give  to  this  new  competitor 


for  public  favour  a  sincere  expression  of  good- 
vn]iy--Glasgow,Herald. 

ktch  with  much  interest  the 
ommentary,  and  we  shall  be 
if  it  should  not  prove  all  that  it 


professes  to  be,  and  is  fiti 
valuable '  pulpi+  예 «w"mf.aw 
Holy  Scriptu 
have  to  pre 


to  become ~> a 
on  the  whole  of 
_      Ily  to  those  who 
_   _      sermons  for  pulpit  delivery, 
but  not  without  its  value  to  others  as  well  as 
to  the  clergy.n-^John  Bull. 

"  "We  are  often  led  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  texts  are  treated,  the  felicity 
of  arrangement,  the  suggestive  nature  of  the 
-ᅮ marks,  and  withal  the  freedom  in  general 


ren  w 
from  straining  the  passage,  and  forcing  upon 
it  meudng8  which  it  does  not  naturally  bear. 
•       ，  '  ,  asug- 

uded*" 


There  is  a  soberness,  a  judiciousness,  and' 
'  •  '  obe 


_  reness  which  are  much  to 
— Bev.  P.  J.  Gloao,  D.D. 


u  We  have  examined  the  volume  just  issued— 

 m  sent  us  for  review ― with  some 

.  safe  in 


which  has  1   

cue,  and  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  it  is  the 
most  useful  book  extant  on  that  part  of  sacred 
Scripture  with  which  it  deals.  ―  Bradford 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  conception  ia  admirable,  the  workiiig 
out  of  the  .  idea  thorough  and  conscientious, 

drorigin- 
_      b  of  other 
1st  the  printing  and 
lew  arrangement  leave  nothing  to  be 
V ，― The  Nonconformist  and  Independent, 
"  In  all  respects  this  is  a  very  excellent  con- 
tribution to  exegetical  literature."— TA«  London 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  Preachers  must  have  mistaken  their  calling 
altogether  if  they  do  not  find  it  em  to  think 
out  a  sermon,  after  oonsultiiig  '  Tlie  Pulpit 
Gommenta^.' Bev.  0.  H.  Bfubgbok  in '  Th$ 
Sword  and  Trowel' 


"  But  although  it  bears  the  name  of  the^u/- 
 ！ lu8ively  homile^ 


fit  comi 
ical.  The  hoi  ^ 
feature,  but  exei 


imentair,  it  is  not  exch 
«nilyj 


a  strongly  characteristic 
exegeds,  criticism,  and  illusti 
are  the  basis  of  the  work.  Whatever  elucidates 


Oration 
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FIEST  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL 

By  Very  Eev.  R  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Canterbury)  ；  wiih 
Homilies  by  Eev.  D.  FRASER,  D.D.,  Eev.  Prof.  CHAPMAN,  M.A., 
and  Eev.  BRYAN  DALE,  M.A.   {Third  Edition.)   Price  15a 


OPINIONS  OF  TEE  PRESS. 


"  I  thank  you  much  for  the  large  and 
some  volume  on  1  Samuel  which  you  have  I 
sent  me.   I  havo  examined  it  in  a  few  pi 
and  feel  sure  that,  .in  its  special  character  of 
homiletical  commentary,  it  will, prove  of  the 


Atest  use  to  students  of  Holy  Scripti 
"*ie  Bight  Eev.  0.  J.  Ellicott, 
u>p  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 


,  DJ>, 


jture. 
:,  Lord 


"  Another  of  thoee  volumes  of  the  '  Palpit 
Oommeutary  ，  (0.  Kegan  Paul  k  Oo.),  which  are 
doubtless  of  lasting  use  to  clergymen,  has  been 
added  to  the  growing  series  edited  by  the  Rot. 
Canon  Spence  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ezell.  The 
present  work,  which  deals  with  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  follows  the  excellent  plan  upon  which 
the  preceding  volumes  have  been  designed. 
First,  an  introduction  is  given,  in  the  same 
scholarly  tone  which  characterised  this  part  of 
each  former  work  ；  and  then  follow  expositions, 
a  comprehensive  sermon  outline,  and  homilies 
by  various  authors." ~ The  Daily  Telegraph, 

"  This  new  volume  of  *  The  Pulpit  Oommen- 
fcary '  amply  confirms  the  high  opinion  which 
we  were  led  to  form  of  its  predecessor.  Under 
the  careful  editorship  of  Canoo  Spence.and 


to  form  of  its 

.       ~        Spence  i 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Exell,  the  exegetical  and  homiletic 


.  in  the  hands  of 
such  capable  men  as  Drf  Payne  Smith  and  Dr. 
Donald  Fraser,  who  have  produced  what  we 
may  safely  pronounce  to  be  the  best  commen- 
tary which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English 
language  on  the  First  Book  of  Samoer." ~ 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

"  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some 
slight  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  l^iere  is 
nothing  like  it  in  tne  langaage.  It  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  forthe  preacher  to  dig  in,  and  no  one  can 
fail  to  derive  mack  that  is  valukble  and  excel- 


lent from  it.  To  attempt  to  critidse  the  work  in 
detail  is  manifestly  impossible.  We  can  only 
counsel  all  readers  to  posaess  themselves  of  it, 
for  if  further  commendation  ia  wanted,  it  may 
Ultu     -    -     -  ᅳ  


be  found  in  th< 
rbial 


lustration  hereby  afforded  to 
saying  thai c  notiun^  soeoeeds 


ktion  1 

the  proverbial  saying  thai* 
like  success..  The  first  Tolame  of  tbe '  Palpift 
Oommentary  '  that  was  published  only  m  few 
is  already  in  its  third  edition,  and 


tn8  ago  is  already  id  its  tmra  edition,  ana 
M>nd  edition  of  the  present  Tolnme  which 
it  jast  out  has  already  been  called  for.  It 

：  H 스 * ᅭᅭ  Al  1_   1: ᅭ 


is 

is  obvious,  th< 
felt  want,  and  tl 
have  it."— 
Hebrew,  King's 


}  that  the  work  su] 
atthePablio 

9 힉 


ippUesm 
Pablio  aooordincfj  wiH 
bathbs,  D J>n  Prof,  0f 
London, 

a  comment  upon 


―      toble  y%A" 


There  was  ample  room  for 
Samuel,  for  there  is  scarcely 
that  book  worth  mentioniog.  ThlsinoE 
ume  fills  the  g^>  exceedingly  well,  and  will 
be  invalnable  to  all  minisien." ~~ Ber.  O.  H. 
Spttboboic  in '  The  Sword  and  Trotod* 
"So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
the  volume,  the  enositioii  seemfl  tbi 
sound,  sober,  and  clear;  the  homOeiKH 
taons  are  rich  in  good  thoughts  ；  and  the 
lies,  or  outlines  of  sermons,  considerably 
the  average  of  productions  of  the  kind  whidi 
have  oome  under  our  notice.  The  undertaking 
shows  no  sigQ  of  deterioration.  The  amount 
of  matter  compressed  into  the  volume ~~ 573 
pages  large  octavo,  and  closely  printed ― tt 
simply  enormous^  and  the  price  amitringly  low. 
A  good  feature  of  the  work  is  tbe  homiletical 
index  of  subiects  as  th^  occur  in  ike  sncccai 
ive  chapters.  ~ Letdt  Mercury, 
"(The  Palpit  Oommentary'  differs  firom 


Qulati 


it  woi 

i  of  di， 


_    to  endJ 
vergent  inteipiretatioosy  and 
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the  oomments  which  German  exe 흥 etea'are  so 
apt  to  pronounce  on  one  another.  Moreover, 
the  homilies  and  homiletical  illustrationfl  are 
not  a  mosaic  of  quotations  from  all  sources, 
suoh  as  we  find  botn  in  the '  Homiletical  Oom- 
mentaries,  i 
work  of  Lanj 


i  we: 

iee'  published  by  Die 
f  Lange  already  referre  - 
the  well-conndered  work  of  two  h^lyKX)m- 


l and  the 
dy  referred  to.  The 


bey  are 


potent  and  thoughtful , 
they  entrench  upon  the 


bey  entrencn  upon  1 
ad  suggest  sources  of  fa 


(times 
department 

and  suggest  sources  of  lartber  exposition.  We 
call  especial  attention  to  the  method  in  which 
all  throe  writers  have  handled  the '  Magnificat 
of  the  Old  Testament'  and  also  the  weird  and 
dose  of  Saul's  life.  The  first  published 
nents  of '  The  Pulpit  Oomment 
A  saooe88  for  the  work  when  it  i 
ipletion."— Evangelical  Magazine. 

MThe  selection  of  writers  has  been  wiselv 
made— how  wisely  aperosal  of  the  book  itself 
will  best  prove.  Tne  work  has  been  done 
throoghout  with  admirable  fulness  and  thor- 
oughness, and  we  think  we  discern  in  the 
vohime  before  as,  even  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  that  happy  comHnation  of  nar- 
mony  in  the  general  current  of  thought  with 
yarietv  in  moae  of  treatment  which  goes  so  far 
to  make  a  commentary  of  this  sort  really  use- 
foL  .  .  .  But  this  volume  will  have  .a  use  to 
many  besides  the  preacher  ；  it  will  be  an,'in- 
▼alnable  help  to  the  teacher  in  his  class,  and 
to  tiie  conductor  of  Bible  readings  ；  while  even 
to  the  private  Ghristian  it  would  form  an 
admirable  companion  in  the  study  of  this  part 
of  Scriptare.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  editors,  Canon  Spenoe  and  Mr.  Exell,  as 
vrell  as  the  publishers,  are  doing  a  great  service 


in  ,  carrying  out  -so  ' 


)  doing  a  great  servi( 
w  v  roasly  their  gigantic 

nndertakdng." ― The  Baptist.  . 

"And  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  preacher  in  these  busy 
days,  in  which  all  pubuo  men  have  so  many 
cabs  upon  their  time  and  energies,  than  the 
plan  adopted  in  this  work.  It  is  possible  that 
Duige's '  BibeUwerk 1  may  have  suggested  the 
dedgn  which  has  been  followed  out  by  the 
editors,  bat  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  Lange,  and  who  turn  to  the  *  Pulpit 
Commentary/  will  not  be  long  in  discovering 
the  saperioril^  of  the  latter  for  practical  pur- 
poses."~ Halt  fax  Courier, 

"Indeed,  the  Oommentary  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  this  age  that  Farrar's '  Life  of 
Christ '  doee;  it  is  alive  with  beauty  of  style 
and  vigour  of  thought,  and  conscious  of  all  the 
lieht  that  recent  i  yean  have  cast  on  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  do  not  hesitate 
_         _  .  and  for 

vlxiBj  it  will  prove  tKe  ooinmentary 
whether 
tiratioD 
dull 
led  aids 


to  say  that  far  exegetical  pi 
helpful  stimiila8.  it  will  pro， 
of  the  day;  and  teachers  c 


in  church  or  school,  will  fin< 
thatithey  too  often  seek  in 
and  dreary  platitudes  of 
and  helps. —•  Christian  Wor\ 


u  The  book  is  a  preat  storehoxue  of  exposi- 
tory and  homiletical  matter."  ―  Unitarian 
Herald. 


"The  Dean  of  Canterb 
Samuel  and  his  times  is  ， 
•choUnhip  is  what  we  】 


y，s  monograph  on 
y  ably  done.  Its 
i  have  anticipated 


from  the  Dean's  learning,  bttt  its  breadth  and 
humanity,  its  vigorous  grasp  of  the  period  of 
Samuel  and  of  his  mission  in  it,  and  his  liberal 


iction  of  the  questions  invol?ed,  are  as 

8  quite  abreast  of  tbe  criticism  o 
deals  with  the  questions  that 


ques 

i  they  are  welcome.  The  Dean 


ome. 

n  of  the  day,  and 
it  raises  in  a 
idiced  ， 


way. 


thorough  Bdiolarly  and 
Only  good  oan  come  of  such 


,  _  oan  come  of  suoh  honest  and  fear-* 
lera'liFeraiy  criticism  as  applied  to  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testainent-Hsdl  the  more 
ity  in  this  instance  as  coming  from  a 
whose  evangelical  orthodoxy  and  de- 
jyona  all  praise. 
"  Professor  Ohi^man  sums  up  homiletioally 
the  characteristics  of  each  seotion,  and  Dr. 
Donald  Fraser  and  Mr.  Bxpran  Dale  supply 
homilies  on  the  principal  ideas  and  yerses. 
Those  of  Mr.  Dale  espeoiaUy  are  happy  and 
and  will  be  very  useful  to  preachers, 
k  so  far  worthily  jostifies  its  title."— 
The  British  Quarterly. 

"Such  narratives  as  the  Books  of  Samuel 
lend  themselves,  it  is  evident,  with  the  great- 
est ease  to  the  "conditions  of  the  hon 
method.  Everyoue  knows  how  comparati 
easjr  it  ia  to  preach  on  a  history  or  a  pai 
which  contains  in  itself  the  element  of  personal 
interest  ；  whereas-  this  has  to  be  supplied  by 
means  of  illustrative  metaphors  or  stories  to 
teaching  given  in  a  more  abstract  form.  Heno 
we  ought  to  see  the  method  at  its  best  in  1 
volu  " 


>lome  ；  and 


we  cannot  tell  wh 


Tolames  may  prove  of  its  advantages,  yet  as- 
suredly the-pre-v—  * —— u  ^  -  ^  - 

"ᅳ  is  infe 


uhers  for  whose  use  this  Oom- 
ltary  is  Intended  >  may  be.  thankful  if  the 
same  mgh  standard  of  ability  is.  maintained 
throughout.  We  do  not  know  tiiat  we  have 


the 


throngnout.   We  do  n 
any  objection  to  offer,  save  on  mere  matters 
of  opinion  here  and  there.  '  On  the  whole 
ᅭ  taiy  seen 

>r  Sermoi  ,     

very  good."— TA«  Church  Quarterly  Review. 


Gommeutaij  seems  to  us  even  better  than  the 
for  Ser: 


'  Notes  for  I 


Hons  ，  ；  but  both  are  generally 


' "  But  it  'ifl^to  the  character  of  hifi  criticism 
and  exegesis  that  we  would  call  special-atten- 
tion. There  is  not  a  verse,  and  hardly  even  a 
clause,  or  a  word  involving  anything  of  interest 
*  importance,  out  of  more  than  800 


_  verses 
which  this  book  contains,  which  is  not  subjected 
to  the  closest  criticism,  both  textual  and  exe- 
getical, by  one  who  is  able  to  bring  to  his 


to  the  do 


assistance  all  the  resources  of  scholiurship  in 
the  original  lBQ^nage  and  its  cognates,  with 
the  ancient  versions,  for  throwing  light  up 
the  narrative  as  it  moves  along.  Or 
also,  is  devoted  to  fixing  the  gec_  _ 
localities  and  identifying  the  towns  named  in 
the  book,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Society's  agents.  In  fact, 
after  studying  carefully  the  full  exposition  of 
any  one  chapter  or  section  of  the  sacred  text, 
any  competent  expositor  should  feel  himself 
provided  with  nearly  all  the  pulpit  help  winch 
he  should  demand." ᅳ  Aberdeen  Dailp  Free 
Frest. 

u  Homiletical  works  have  won  for  themselves 
an  indisputable  place  in  English  literature,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  them  bv  no  means  belong 
to  the  high  class  of '  The  Pulpit  Commentary/ 
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eoofooaded  whli  the  fOMnl  rwm  of  htipB  to 

io4ol4*at  or  iaeoopeteat  pmcben."  ―  Tht 

MI  bftTe  oo  htmtaJ&aa  in  tBjmf  tiiat  I  Hn 
'Tlie  Pnlftt  OcMMMBtey'  *wy  neb,  tmd 


lUnk  it  oinlflked  to  be  m  wefs 
aycWIy  to  deigj«en.  I  h«re  aH  tibe  ， 
which  lwve  kppeMPd  abeady'wd  ihsll 
beafofaaodber  totfae  KevTMnMBi^ 
—The  Bi^Mftpr.  J.  C.  Stlb,  DJ>. 


GENESIS. 


By  Ber.  T.  WE1TELAW,  M.A.  ；  with  HomOiee  by  Yeiy  Eev.  J.  F. 
MONTGOMERY,  DJ).,  Key.  Prot  R  A.  BEDFORD,  M^.,  U^R, 
Key.  F.  HASTINGS,  and  Bey.  W.  BOBERIS,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to 
the  8tndj  oft  Uie  Old  TeeUment  by  Bey.  Canon  FABEAB,  D.D^  KELS.; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  The  Bight  £er,  H.  COTTERILI^ 
D.D.,  and  Bey.  T.  WHTTELAW,  M.A.    (Fourth  EdiHan.)  Price  15a 


"  We  are  boand  to  nythst  Uie  more  we  see 
of  UusCkHnroenUrr  the  better  we  like  H;  and 
[y  do  we  eitinMite  the  abilitj, 


the 


piety,  ftnd  toand  jadgmeot  with  which  it  is 
being  carried  on.  Most  readers  will  feel  that 
they  uidersUod  far 
poM  of  the  entire  ( 
lire  perusal  of  the 
it  would  not  be  too 


prolixity,  the  fanlU  of  ttwle.  the  .somewhat 
pedantic  and  over-learned  disqairitionB'  of 
Lange'i '  BibtUwerkf  which  it  sometimes  tasks 
even  a  icbolar  to  disentaiigle  ；  while  ita  com* 
mentoareyin  all  respecto,  adequate  and  learned, 
and  wherever  we  hare  tested  them  pioas  and 
orthodox." ~ Tk$  Literary  Churcfunan. 

**  The  Introdactions  of  the  yolnme  on  Gene- 
sis are  speciallj  ftble  and  complete.  Canon 
Farrar  contributes  a  General  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament— setting  forth  the  way  in 
which  for  homUetical  purposes  it  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  used  ―  fafi  of  scholarly  and 
common-sense  cahoiis  and  sugg^tions  ；  Bishop 
itterill  an  elaborate  diMertation  on  the  de- 
opm< 

in  human  coDsciousness  to  its  ouli 
the  revelation  of  God  ； 


Cott 

velopment  of  the  idea  of  law,  from  its 
lan  coDsciousness  to  its  calm 
elation  of  God  ；  Mr.  Whitelaw 
of  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
dealing  in  detail  with  objections.   Mr.  White- 
law  is  also  the  author  of  the  Exposition  of 


ion  in 

Mr.  Whitelaw  a  defence 
ich, 


Exporiti 
The  Hon 
>r  Bedfo: 


Oenesifl  and  of  its  Homiletks. 
are  by  Dr.  Mc 
Rev.  W.  Bol 
volume  is  throturl 
ant  exposition  of  this 
the  Bible. ， 

"  We  do  not,  of  course,  commit  ourselves  to 
all  the  positions  of  this  massive  introduction, 


nor  indeed  to  the  ― 
oat  exception  of  the  rest  of 
thai  does  not  prevent  oar 
to  the' Palph  Oomma&l 

i  noUiing  Hke  it,  ani 
to  be  tfaoronghlj 

it."— The  Methodist. 


oar  saying  wi' 

ᅳ  ᅳ    *  entary'  on  G 

«  is  noUiing  Hke  it,  and  tiiat  i 

"o  be  tfaoronghlj  informed  am  Hum 
portion  of  Holy  Writ  can  afford  to  be 


*  In  the  two  Tolumes  before  vu  we  hare  tbe 


pUn  of  the '  pulpit '  Commentary  sufficiently 
enable  as  to  judge  of  its  valoe. 

niiiT  is  examined 


tiie  ugfat  aocumo- 
ies,  and,  let  us  add, 
is  used  to  clear  op 
_  is^ooceeded  b^r 

homUetic  reflectaons  in  whkh  tiie  chapter  » 
ied  in  a  broader  sweep,  and  tbe  leoBons 
.  fairly  and  reaaonaMy  be  deduced 
Scriptoral  narntive  are  stated  in  sach 
'  as  to  make  them  useful  as  ootiines 
'  or  at  least  as  rogg^tiTe  of  the 
>nghts  which  would  rise  in  tbe  minds 
i,  and  demand  a  recognition  in  any 
the  chapter.  Such  a  design 
*  to  and  carried  oat  with  a 
limited  only  by  the  pluii 
ling  of  the  teict,  will  place  in 
ids  of  those  called  upon  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  a  selection  of  materials  of 
nnfailingjralae,  and  ready 
John  Bull, 


falthfoUy 
larffeness  of 
and  settled 


dy  for  constant  ufle."— 


"  The  commentaries  of  to-day  represent  not 
only  industry  but  research  ；  they  are  Uborioiu 
as  well  as  wide.  The  one  before  vu  is  not  only 
Uborioos  but  original.  It  is,  in  fact,  three 
commentaries  in  one." ~> Liv$rpool  Album, 


"  There  are  two  points  to  be  specially  no 

>rk.   One  is  that  it  is  brought  out 
le  auspices  < 
isten  ， 


inthif 
under  the 


 of  clergymen  and  - 

ing  ministers  working  together  in  its  ] 
tion  ；  the  other  is  that  it  is  a  gigantic  m 
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of  materials  prepared  for  being  prompily  made 
up  into  BermonB.n^The  Qmrdutn, 

"  We  repeat  emphatically  the  high  enoominm 
which  we  hare  pained  upon  former  Tolnmeo  of 


awe 

<The  Polpit  Ooi  

book.w— Bev.  0.  H.  8】 
and  Trowel.9 

*  We  have  done  all  this  eonaoientioasly,  and 
lit  of  our  inspection  lays  it  o 
duty  to  say  tnat,  amongst  all 
" "  "  it  might  ooour  U  " 
to  compare  with  this  one  (and  these 


the  result  of  our  inspection  lays  it  on  us  as 
simple  '  ^  _ 

es  which  it  might  ooour  to  tl 

are  such 
them  all  is  the  beat 


purposes  that  we 
'ked  that  this  *  Gene- 


as  Lance's),  this  amon^ 
'  ft^nesig »  for  homileti< 
And  let  it  be  n 
'  will  be  found  to  _ 
r  much  more  learned  and  schol 
the  ordinary  homiliflt  will  likel; 
aUy    r  ， 
for  whlduMr.  Whitelaw  is  also 


e  these  purposes  in  a 
"         houtrly  than 
ly  01 

The  Expositioi 


is,  as  we  have  said  alrady,  a  Tery  able  and 
sdiolarly  perfonnanoe.  "*" 


ously  a  true  exegete. 


, ,        _  and 
Tlie  expositor  is  obvi- 
There  is  a  true  exe^eti- 


cal  impulse  and  tact  in  extracting  the  mei 
ont  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer  in 
of  transposing  the  mind  of  the  interpreter  into 
it.  There  is  great  care  and  caution. and  a  fine 
balancing  of  reasons  and  mature  and  safe 


ment 


t  mainten 


of  reasons  and  mature  and  safe  judg- 
— ntained  in  dealing  with  controverted 
alt  passages.  The  summation  of  ob- 
oe to  the  rejected  interpretation,  and  of 
oonds  of  preference  for  the  adopted  one  is 
dy,  and  sooh  as  makes  the  points  easy, 
both  of-  understanding  and'of  remembrance. . . 
The  scientifio  borderlands  of  theology,  bo  often 
lifted  into  view  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
are  carefully  surveyed,  and  venr  safely  laid  off. 
Mr.  Whitelaw  has  mastered  the  scientific  in- 
formation and  principles  necessary  for  this  in 
ay  too  seldom  repeated.  He  proceeds  with 
'  conscioas  delioentteness  on  the  indis- 
able  rale  of  avoiding  both  unneoessaiy 
non  and  premature  attempts  at  harmony 
en  the  revelations  of  nature  and  of  Scrip- 
The  Word  of  God  is  not  staked  raahly 
on  human  interpretations.  Altogether,  the 
exposition  is  one  of  great  practical  avail,  ex- 
tremely satisfactory,  we  snotdd  think,  to  the 
scholar,  and  of  the  titmost  utility,  at  the  same 
,  for  the  pulpit ― a  utility  greatly  enhanced 
'Homiletics,,  that  is,  hr— 1 니  ，  ― 
i  of  these  successive  parag  _ 
Uetics  ，  are,  while  keeping  to  theb 
)f  ana]: 


leki  _  . 
！  analysing  the  text  an< 


These 


proper 

_     _  breaking  it  up 

kching' po^KMes,  the  freshest  and  most 


ive  pumit  material  we  have  seen."— 


Hnburgi Daily  M$view, 


*In  fact,  these  ezpodtions  are  a  new  testi- 
mony that  science  and  revelation  are  simply 
J ^ᆻ  Tevolving  wheels  with  indentations  in- 
'  "      the  very  first  to  fit  into  each 


other,  and  neither  of  which  has 
r,  the  only  thing  rare  to  soff< 

ue  jHremature,  inW 
y&a.  The  whole  bool 
much  of  Lange,  although  the 


i  none  of  those  homi- 


>  be  of  such 

>  self-re! 


very  much  of  Lange, 
German  commentator  none  of  t 
letdcal  outlines  whidi  are  fitted  to 
service  in  these  busy  days  to  the  self-reliant 
preacher  who  knows  how  to  use  them,  name^, 
not  to  stifle  but  to  suggest  thought.  In 
another  important  sense  the  commentuy  dif- 
fers from  Lange  even  in  its  best  English  attire, 
as  well  as  from  the  series  of  oommentaries.'Of 
the  old  Puritan  divines  published  \by  Nidiol, 
of  Edinburgh  ；  we  mean  in  this,  tiiat  it  i»not 
overloaded,  and  that  you  can  get  at  once  what 
yoxi  need.  This  is  a  great  boon,  saving  both 
time  and  temper,  while  every  word  tells.  As 
a  book  specially  intended  for  ministers  of  re* 
li^ion,  as  the  •  title 
will  pass,  ， 
of  Bifiical 
in  any  other 


ites'this  commentary 
lpleted,  into  the  front  rank 
Jin  the  English-or  indeed 
)"-^Ziverpool  Mercury, 


position  is  wholly  by  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
fully  and  ably  done.  He  hast  evi- 


"The*I 
and  is  <  ―  _ 
dentlvspared  no  pains  to  make  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  narrative.  He  has  had  the 
best  commentaries  constantly  by  him,  but.  he 
has  not  been  a  mere  compiler  or  their  slavish 
follower.  While  giving,  the  views  which  others 
have  held,  which  is  most  useful  for  the  rtudr  " 


he  is  careful  to  give  his  own.  His  haaHb 


t, 


an  independent  study,  but  it  is  the  independent 
study  of  one  who  knows  how  to  use  the  labours 
of  othen  in  the  same  field.  The  early  chf^tera 
•  ,  from  the  alleged  conflict  between 
*  *         l  the  sub" 


log  an< 

ject  of  the  Creation,  are  the 
an  expositor.  It  would  be  ai 
to  say  that  Mr.  Whitelaw  fully 
'•M  ilties;  but  it  may  be  asfl 
dtion  will  be  found  in  the 
(factory  as  any  which  has 
s  not  dealt  with  this  portion 
'    '    t  read  widdiv  what 


id  that  of  science 


outVhavingK  r 

well  as  biblioal  critics,  Lave  "writi 

But  able  and  excellent  as  his  1  ^   

throughout)  yet  we  are  inclined  to  rate  his 
Homilies  higher.  We  have  made  a  pretly  ex- 
tensive ezaminatioii  of  these,  and  have  found 
them  all  admirable.  The  divisions  are  logical, 
the  heads  are  briefly  and  pointedly  stated,  and 
the  indication  of  their  treatment  is  full  of 
relevant  matter.  In  his  hands  the  richness  of 
Scripture  history,  in  the  material  which  it  for- 
niahes  for  pulpit  instraction.  is  well  brought 
ont: ，ᅳ North  BritUh  Daily  Mail. 

"Fall  of  vigorous  and  condensed  thinlring 
and  leanmgJ*'—Church  Times, 
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By  the  Bight  Lord  A.  C.  HEEVEY,  D.D.,  and  the  Eev.  J.  MOEISON, 
D.D.;  with  Homilies  by  the  Eev.  A.  F.  MXJIK,  M.A.,  Eev.  W.  F. 
ADENEY,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  STATHAM,  and  Eev.  Pro£  J.  R 
THOMSON,  M.A.   (Third  Edition.)   Price  10*.  6d. 


"No  oleMyman  ought  to  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  ptdpit  preparation  with  such  a 
work  in  his  hands.  •  .  .  The  reader  will  jtnd 
no  lermoii  complete  and  to  his  hand,  but  he 
will  find  what  it  is  intended  he  should  .find— 
homiletic  notes,  to  be  worked  up  in  the  laborar 


ates,  to  be  worked  up  in  tne  laborar 
tory  of  his  mind,  and  put  into  shape  for  the 
pulpit  by  dint  of  arrangement  and  thought  on 
his  i)art.  We  have  been  careful  to  examine 


'me  of  the«more 

ived 


into  the  treatment  which 
difficult  passages  in  the  *  Judges  ，  have  reoei 
at  the  hand  of  the  oommentaton.  and  find  it 
eminently  Batisfaotoiy."— JmA  £cclesiattical 
Gazette, 


lThe  _._ 
well  known 


mentary  mart  by  U 
to  our  readers  that 


this  time  be  so 
hat  we  need  not 
i,  of  its  character 


repeat  our  former  ezplauatioiux   

and  aim.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  bo  far  as  it  htm 
yet  appeared  we  have  no  hesifeation  in  pco- 
nooncing  it  the  best  commentary  for  preacfaezs 


we  have  yet  seen,  and  that  tiie  volume  before 
us,  while  less  balky  than  its  predecessors,  is 
npon  the  whole  eqoml  to  ibism  in  point  of 
merit."— Zrtwory  World. 

"Homilies  fall  of  suggestive  tfaoagfat^*  — 
Nbnconformiat, 


JOSHUA. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  J.  LIAS,  M.A.;  with  Homilies  by  the  Eav.  E.  de 
PEESSENSE,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  WATTE,  Eev.  R  GLOVER,  REV.  F. 
W.  ：  ADENEY,  M.A.,  Eev.  S.  R  ALDEEDGi;  LL.B.;  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  Eev.  A.  PLUMMEE,  M.A.    Prioe  12s.  QcL 

[Second  EdUum. 

"We  look  forward  with  interesi-to  the  con-  |  to  see  it  brought  to  a  socceasful  ooodusioa." 
tinoanoe  of  this  bold  ondertakiog,  and  hope  I  ― Church  Times. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

NOTICE. ᅳ The  Pulpit  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  is  now  i» 
jpreparaHon,  and  full  particular8  mil  shortly  be  announced. 
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